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ON  THE  USE  OF  ALUM  IN  SILVER  PRINTING. 

In  a receut  number  of  the  News  Mr.  Paget  asked  whether 
alum  would  be  useful  to  employ  for  elirainatingthelast  traces 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  from  the  print  after  the  washing, 
and  in  a note  we  appended  to  his  letter  it  was  stated 
that  the  experiment  had  already  been  tried.  The  use  of 
alum  for  this  purpose  is  of  ancient  date,  for  if  a reference 
be  made  to  the  Photographic  Journal  of  1856,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Sir  W.  J.  Newton,  the  distinguished  painter,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  an  enthusiastic  photographer,  recom- 
mended it.  The  Rev.  F.  Hardwich,  who  was  at  that  period 
a constant  contributor  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  and  the  chemist  who  did,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  man  living  to  perfect  the  photographic  processes 
then  extant,  examined  the  action  of  alum  on  hypo- 
sulphite. He  found  that  it  decomposed  the  hyposulphite 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  acid  does,  by  combining 
with  the  soda  and  liberating  byposulphurous— or,  more 
properly  speaking,  thio-sulphuric — acid,  which  in  its  turn 
paused  into  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphur.  The  liberated 
sulphur,  as  one  might  naturally  expect,  tends  to  combine 
with  the  metallic  silver,  and  to  produce  a darkening,  acting, 
in  fact,  as  a toning  agent,  lie  further  went  on  to  argue 
that  it  is  better  to  remove  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  by  warm 
water  than  to  decompose  it  and  leave  sulphur  iu  the  tissue 
of  the  papo'\  There  is  a vety  simple  experiment  which 
every  one  may  try,  which  is  to  take  a little  common  salt 
dissolved  in  albumen  aud  water,  and  add  nitrate  of  silver  to 
it,  which  forms  albuminate  and  chloride  of  silver  as  a white 
colloidal  mass.  This  is  thrown  on  a film  and  washed,  aud 
then  treated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  when  it  will  bo 
found  to  dissolve  readily.  The  addition  of  a little  solution 
of  alum  at  first  creates  a turbidity  through  the  liberation 
of  sulphur,  but  gradually  a darkened  mass  separates  out, 
which  by  chemical  tests  can  be  shown  to  contain  a sulphide 
of  silver.  If  a print  be  badly  washed,  and  hyposulphite 
of  silver  be  left  in  it,  the  effect  of  the  alum  would,  there- 
fore, be  to  darken  the  whites.  If  the  prints,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  very  carefully  washed,  and  only  a trace  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  left,  the  effect  of  the  alum  would 
be  to  liberate  a small  quantity  of  sulphur,  but  it  would 
be  so  little  that  it  would  be  indistinguishable.  It  appears, 
then,  that  whether  alum  be  used  or  not,  in  a well  washed 
print  only  the  same  result  would  ensue,  supposing  hypo- 
sulphite of  silver  alone  were  dreaded. 

The  advantage  of  alum  might  possibly  be  to  tell 
whether  a print  was  well  washed  or  not,  and  in  this 
light  it  is  to  be  recommended.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  it  has  been  shown  that  even  in  a well  washed 
print  an  organic  compound  of  silver  is  frequently  found 
which  difies  any  amount  of  washing  to  eliminate,  and  it  is 
this  which  most  probably  induces  fading  of  the  image.  If 
it  should  prove  that  the  alum  can  decompose  this  organic 


compound,  and  render  it  innocuous,  the  use  of  the  alum  bath 
would  be  a great  boon  to  the  photographic  community. 
About  the  same  period  that  Mr.  Hardwich  wrote,  appeared 
a formula  for  mixing  alum  with  hyposulphite  for  the  fixing 
bath ; the  error  in  attempting  to  use  such  a mixture  need 
scarcely  be  pointed  out. 

As  is  the  case  with  gelatine  plates,  as  much  hyposulphite 
should  at  all  events  be  washed  out  as  possible  before  using 
alum.  An  oxidizing  agent,  such  as  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  would  be  far  prefer- 
able to  alum,  since  the  hyposulphite  in  that  case  would  be 
oxidised  to  harmless  compounds.  The  price  of  the  per- 
oxide is  its  great  drawback,  but  no  doubt  if  a demand  arose 
for  it,  it  would  become  considerably  less  costly  than  it  is  at 
present. 


MODIFICATION  OF  EMULSION  PROCESSES. 

The  season  is  now  at  hand  when  the  prudent  photo- 
grapher will  endeavour  to  utilize  the  leisure  that  the 
winter’s  gloom  places  at  his  disposal,  by  making  provision 
for  the  busy  days  which  are  expected  to  return  with  the 
finer  weather  of  the  coming  spring. 

Doubtless  many  a batch  of  dry  plates  will  be  prepared 
during  the  next  few  months,  and  stored  away  ready  for 
use  in  summer,  either  in  the  professional  studio,  or  on 
the  holiday  excursions  of  the  amateur.  Indeed,  this  pro- 
vision for  the  future  is  rendered  almost  necessary  on  account 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  which  attends  the  successful 
preparation  of  emulsions  during  hot  weather.  It  may, 
therefore,  reasonably  be  expected  that,  from  the  multitude 
who  will  now  be  working  the  various  emulsion  processes, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  practical  suggestions  for  the  modi- 
fication of  the  somewhat  tedious  routine  so  universally  re- 
commended at  the  present  time. 

We  do  not  assume,  for  one  moment,  that  advantageous 
departures  from  the  beaten  track  are  possible,  neither 
should  we  advocate  the  utility  of  attempting  new  methods 
for  the  sake  only  of  differing  from  those  which  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  be  the  best ; but  tho  success  which 
has  already  attended  many  attempts  to  simplify  and  to 
shorten  the  different  manipulations  suggests  the  proba- 
bility that,  before  long,  mauy  of  the  operations  which  have 
hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
success,  will  be  replaced  by  easier  methods. 

There  are  few  who  would  not  hail  with  delight  any 
means  of  diminishing  the  length  of  time  required  for  wash- 
ing gelatine  emulsion  thoroughly,  as  well  as  of  avoiding 
the  somewhat  troublesome  details  which  must  be  attended 
to  in  order  to  perform  even  this  most  necessary  operation 
with  any  amount  of  success  ; and  we  can  but  feel  astonished 
that  more  should  not  have  been  induced  to  experiment  with 
the  idea  (first  suggested  by  Captain  Abney)  of  washing  the 
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silver  bromide  previous  to  its  incorporation  with 
gelatine. 

Experience  shows  that  by  this  means  an  emulsion  can 
be  obtained  which,  so  far  as  its  mechanical  condition  goes, 
is  as  perfect  as  could  be  desired;  while  it  possesses  the 
advantages  both  of  obviating  the  necessity  of  a contact  of 
silver  nitrate  with  the  gelatine,  and,  consequently,  the 
chance  of  the  formation  of  an  organic  compound  of  silver, 
as  well  as  of  being  capable  of  being  most  perfectly  washed, 
by  the  easy  method  of  decantation,  within  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes. 

It  appears  to  be  of  importance,  in  this  method,  that 
the  soluble  bromide  should  be  added  to  the  silver  nitrate 
solution,  to  which  a small  quantity  of  glycerine  has  been 
placed.  Thus,  during  precipitation,  the  silver  nitrate  is 
continually  in  excess,  and  there  is  danger  of  the  precipita- 
tion of  other  soluble  compounds,  owing  to  impurities  in 
the  soluble  bromide.  In  this  way  sufficient  oxide,  or  sub- 
bromide, might  be  formed  to  produce  fog  on  development, 
and  it  is  therefore  recommended  to  add  a little  nitric  acid 
before  washing  the  bromide. 

Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  this  method, 
it  appears  to  be  but  little  adopted ; but  it  so  strongly  I 
recommends  itself  to  those  who  have  experienced  the  I 
troublesome  process  of  washing  gelatine  emulsion,  that  it 
should  at  least  receive  a fair  trial.  There  are,  however, 
other  means  of  simplifying  the  process  of  washing,  such 
as  the  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  of  decom- 
posing silver  carbonate  by  means  of  hydrobromic  acid ; 
which  process  requires  considerable  nicety  of  manipula- 
tion. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  other  means  than  prolonged 
emulsification  will  be  found  for  producing  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness ; and  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  advan- 
tage of  such  a modification,  if  we  remember  the  serious 
evils  which  so  often  result  from  long  cooking  of  the  gela- 
tine. Universal  success,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  attended  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  emulsion. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  without  doubt  that  increased  sensitive- 
ness may  be  obtained  by  such  an  addition. 

It  will  be  noticed,  if  a gelatino-bromide  dry  plate  be 
partly  wetted  with  dilute  ammonia  solution,  and  allowed 
to  dry  completely,  that,  on  exposure  to  sunlight,  darken- 
ing takes  place  much  more  quickly  on  the  parts  which 
were  wetted  than  on  the  other  parts  of  the  plate.  This 
would  seem  to  prove  that  ammonia  renders  silver  bromide 
less  stable,  and,  consequently,  more  prone  to  decomposition 
by  the  action  of  sunlight. 

Now,  if  an  emulsion  be  prepared  with  a very  large 
quantity  of  gelatine,  the  particles  of  silver  will  be  so 
separated  as  to  allow  of  their  examination  by  means  of 
transmitted  light  beneath  a high  power  of  the  micro- 
scope. A comparison,  by  this  means,  of  cooked  and  un- 
cooked emulsion  conclusively  proves  that  cooking  changes 
the  coarse  irregular  particles  of  silver  bromide  into  exces- 
sively fine  particles,  which  are  evenly  distributed  through- 
out the  gelatine.  If,  now,  a drop  of  ammonia  solution 
be  placed  upon  the  film,  and  the  action  watched  Ijeneath 
the  microscope,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  action  is  a 
solution  of  silver  bromide  together  with  some  of  the 
gelatine.  As,  however,  some  of  the  ammonia  evaporates, 
the  bromide  is  redeposited  in  a state  of  fine  subdivision’ 
and  thus  covers  the  plate  with  a new  surface  of  freshly- 
precipitated  silver  bromide  in  a highly  sensitive  state,  and 
possibly  combined  with  ammonia. 

It  follows,  as  a consequence  of  this  action,  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
gelatino-bromide  dry  plate  by  Hooding  it  with  ammonia  ; 
and  this  we  have  found  to  be  the  case,  although  several 
precautions  are  necessary  to  ensure  success. 

It  is  a matter  which  experience  alone  can  prove  whether 
such  a simple  means  will  be  found  to  replace  prolonged 
cooking ; but  it  is  at  least  likely  that  many  a batch  of 
plates,  which  prove  slower  than  could  be  desired,  might  be 


the  | improved  by  this  means  ; and  we  certainly  recommend 
experiments  to  be  made  in  this  direction. 

Probably  the  effect  ot  adding  ammonia  to  the  emulsion  is 
similar  to  that  which  has  just  been  described  ; and,  although 
the  process  has,  as  yet,  but  few  followers,  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  very  successful  results  are  being  obtained  by  those  who 
are  adopting  this  plan.  Dr.  Eder  has  proposed  to  make  use 
of  the  ammonia-nitrate  of  silverfor  adding  to  the  soluble 
bromide  instead  of  the  nitrate,  and  already  several  success- 
ful modifications  of  this  idea  have  been  made. 

But  besides  these  modifications  in  manipulation,  there  is 
aUo  another  question  of  no  less  importance,  viz.,  the  use  of 
the  other  haloid  salts  in  conjunction  with  the  bromide. 
Opinions  are  so  diverse  upon  this  point,  that  it  is  still  a 
matter  of  doubt,  in  many  minds,  whether  the  addition  of 
iodide  is  beneficial  or  otherwise  ; but  the  facility  with  which 
the  chloride  is  reduced  in  comparison  with  the  bromide 
seems  to  point  out  that  the  addition  of  the  latter  is  cei  tainly 
not  to  be  recommended. 

Lastly,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  strong  as  may  be  the 
hold  which  gelatine  has  obtained  amongst  dry-plate  photo- 
graphers, there  are  other  substances  which  have  proved  them- 
selves capable  of  yielding  important  results  ; so  that,  while 
many  will  doubtless  be  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Dr. 
Vogel's  new  process,  there  will  still  be  left  a wide  field  for 
experiment  with  other  transparent  colloids.  But  whether 
the  coming  season  open  out  new  paths  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that,  before  long,  there  will  be  important  modifications  in 
those  processes  which  are  fast  beginning  to  be  regarded  as 
stereotyped  methods  of  working. 


Jtt  feme, 

AT  MILLBANK. 

It  is  a clear  morning,  but  a sharp  oast  wind  is  blowing  over 
the  parapet  from  the  steely  Thames,  as  our  hansom  carries 
us  quickly  along  the  Embankment.  We  pass  the  Abbey, 
Old  Palace  Yard,  the  tall  and  majestic  Victoria  Tower, 
the  magnificent  stone  archway  known  as  as  the  Peers’ 
Entrance,  and  then,  suddenly  leaving  all  these  fine  buildings 
and  grandeur  behind  us,  enter  the  narrow  street  that  leads 
to  Millbank.  Here  we  come  out  upon  the  river  again, 
and  the  wind  blows  more  chilly  than  ever  ; or  is  it  that  solemn 
fortress-looking  building,  that  pile  of  grim  brick  and 
barred  windows,  that  causes  the  shivering?  There  is  little 
time  foi  reflection,  for  cabby  presently  pulls  up  at  a 
massive  stone  gate,  beside  a black  doorway  all  studded 
with  bars  and  bolts. 

A big  round  knocker  confronts  us,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
heavy  iron  fetter,  but  our  unsteady'  hand  fails  to  raise  it. 
“ Try  the  bell,  sir,’’ says  cabby;  who  coolly  waits  to  see 
how  we  get  on,  and,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  admission 
will  be  refused,  speculates  about  the  chance  of  a fare  back. 
But  he  is  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  door  opens 
but  slowly,  and  a little  way  only,  it  is  true,  but  it  opens 
sufficiently  to  show  a warder  in  steel  buttons  and  a shining 
chain  with  keys  attached  to  his  girdle  ; he  takes  the  card 
we  thrust  into  the  yawning  crevice,  and  reads  if.  The  card 
is  satisfactory,  and  in  another  moment  we  are  standing  in 
the  lodge,  aud  indulging  in  a weak  joke  about  the  difficulty 
of  getting  into  prison.  But  we  are  not  there  yet.  Another 
iron  gate  has  to  be  unlocked — after  the  first  has  been  care- 
fully 6but — and  weare  then  at  liberty  to  enter  confinement. 

The  shape  of  Millbank  prison  is  that  of  a star-fish,  the 
centre  being  occupied  hy  the  Governor  and  various  officers, 
and  the  radiating  wings  by  the  prisoners.  We  walk,  un- 
attended, along  a silent  and  solemn  avenue,  to  the  central 
offices,  the  dull  prison  walls  on  cither  side,  their  em- 
brasure-looking wiudows  more  like  a fortress  than  ever  ; 
there  is  no  noise,  and  not  a soul  is  to  bo  seen.  But 
we  pass  by  a warder  presently,  standing  in  a recess  so 
quietly  that  he  quite  startles  us,  and  then  we  go  by  two 
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others,  one  of  whom  has  a note-book  in  which  ho  makes  an 
entry.  We  ask  our  way  to  the  Governor's  office  ; a gesture, 
rather  than  words,  is  the  reply  we  receive. 

But  once  in  the  Centro  of  the  establishment,  the  aspect 
of  affairs  changes.  You  feel  that  chill  wind  no  longer ; 
there  are  green  leaves  and  ivy  to  gaze  upon,  aud  dilute 
sunshine  even ; you  pass  through  busy  workshops  and 
yards  where  men  are  at  work  and  at  exercise. 

A cheerful  office  full  of  busy  clerks  is  here,  and  com- 
fortable furniture  and  a bright  fire.  There  is  a savoury 
smell  of  lunch  about — o(  Irish  stew,  if  we  mistake  not — which 
exerts  quite  an  appetising  effect.  One  begins  to  think  that 
a prisou  is  not  such  a bad  place  to  live  in,  alter  all,  for  a 
short,  a very  short  time,  if — if — only  they  did  not  make  such 
a bother  about  opening  that  big  black  door  at  the  entrance. 
There  is  uothing  unusual  about  anybody,  now  one  grows 
accustomed  to  the  scene.  If  it  were  not  that  the  majority 
of  the  men  were  clad  in  a monotonous  grey  dress,  and  the 
minority  wore  adarkuuiform  with  steel  buttons  and  steel 
chains  at  their  side,  which  have  a metallic  handcuff  ring 
about  them,  one  might  easily  mistake  Millbank  for  some 
other  government  establishment,  say  Portsmouth  Dockyard 
or  the  Arsenal  at  Woolwich. 

Armed  with  the  governor’s  authority,  a guide  now  leads 
the  way  to  the  photographic  studio  in  which  we  are  inte- 
rested. He,  too,  has  a steel  chain  with  a pass-key.  Here 
is  the  glass-house — a little  erection  in  a yard  by  itself.  We 
enter.  It  is  a model  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  ; in  fact, 
we  unhesitatingly  say  it  is  the  brightest  little  studio  we 
have  seen  in  our  experience  of  “ At  Homes.”  The  floor  is 
as  white  from  scrubbing  as  the  deck  of  a man-of-war ; 
there  is  not  a thing  out  of  its  place ; not  a piece  of  appa- 
ratus is  awry  or  iu  disorder ; not  a speck  of  dirt  i3  visible. 
Strips  of  clean  carpet  are  laid  in  the  gangway,  and  where 
the  sitter  is  posed  the  floor  is  painted  black. 

What  about  the  lighting?  it  will  be  asked.  The  lightiug, 
we  reply,  fulfils  the  requirements  of  a model  studio,  as  we 
heard  them  recently  expressed  at  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Hills  and  Saunders.  A high  wall  at  some  distance 
from  the  studio  that  the  sun  canuot  get  over,  so  that  there 
is  little  or  no  necessity  for  blinds,  and  the  diffused  light  can 
be  used  as  you  find  it.  The  Millbank  studio  is  not  lighted 
from  the  north,  it  is  true,  but  there  is  plenty  of  illumina- 
tion, and  it  may  be  employed  without  stint. 

The  photographer  at  Millbank  is  one  of  the  steel- 
buttoned  warders,  and  we  congratulate  him  on  his  well- 
arranged  studio.  Here  are  some  pictures  he  has  jest  taken  ; 
half  profile,  bold,  clear,  aud  vigorous  portraits,  well  lighted, 
and  altogether  unlike  what  prison  photographs  usually 
are.  There  is  no  ’prentice  baud  here,  and  we  say  so.  In 
reply,  our  warder  unbends  his  austere  manner,  aud  intro- 
duces himself  as  a former  acquaintance.  He  is  no  other 
than  Corporal  Laffeaty,  late  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  an 
apt  pupil  of  Captain  Abney’s,  and  one  of  the  clever  Sappers 
who  took  part  in  the  Transit  of  Venus  Expedition.  The 
mystery  is  solved  ; no  wonder  the  Millbank  portraits  have 
of  late  been  so  good. 

A sitter  is  departing  as  we  arrive,  a man  in  ordinary 
attire,  his  short  cut-away  beard  giving  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a foreigner.  Our  guide  sees  our  look  of  astonish- 
ment : “ He  is  a liberty  man,  and  i3  photographed  in  liberty 
clothes ; he  goes  out  next  week,  and  has  therefore  been 
permitted  to  grow  a beard  during  the  past  three  months,” 
and  on  the  desk  we  see  a printed  form  referring  to  him,  to 
which  his  photograph  will  presently  be  attached.  *•  Seven 
years’  penal  servitude,  three  years’  police  supervision,”  we 
note  is  upon  it.  His  crime  was  forgery. 

What,  we  ask,  if  a man  refuses  to  be  photographed 
just  before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence?  Our  guide 
smiles:  “it  is  a very  simple  matter;  a man  is  usually 
set  at  liberty  before  his  time,  but  only  if  he  conforms  to 
our  regulations.” 

Our  guide  leaves  us  for  a while,  and  Mr.  Laffeaty  asks 
if  he  shall  go  on  with  his  work.  We  reply  in  the  affirma- 


tive, and  he  quits  the  studio  to  fetch  a sitter.  He  is  not 
long  gone,  for  there  are  plenty  outside  in  the  yard  we  have 
just  crossed,  men  in  grey  ambling  round  the  flagged  area 
at  a rapid  pace  at  fixed  distances  from  one  another,  aud 
reminding  you  vividly  of  a go-as-you-please  race  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall.  He  is  a young  man  of  stalwart  build, 
the  sitter,  when  he  appears,  and  he  is  as  docile  as  a dog. 
He  is  clean  shaven,  and  has  an  ugly  black  L on  his  sleeve, 
which  means,  poor  fellow,  that  he  is  a “ Lifer.” 

There  is  a wooden  arm-chair  for  posing.  “ Look  here, 
I want  you  to  sit  down  like  this,”  says  our  friend  the 
photographer,  placing  himself  sideways  in  the  settle,  so 
as  to  give  a half  profile.  The  convict  does  as  he  is  told, 
and  evidently  enjoys  the  busiuess  immensely.  “ Don’t 
throw  the  head  back  quite  so  much ; there,  that  will  do. 
Now  put  up  your  hauds  on  your  breast,  so.”  For  the 
shrewd  governor,  Captain  Harvey,  it  seems,  believes  that 
a photograph  of  a man’s  hands  is  as  important  almost  as 
that  of  his  face. 

The  warder-photographer  retires  to  coat  his  plate,  and 
we  are  left  for  a moment  alone  with  a “ Lifer.”  Why 
shouldn’t  he  make  a rush  for  it,  fell  us  to  the  earth,  and 
have  a try  for  liberty  ? He  might  be  a murderer;  that 
he  had  committed  a terrible  crime  was  certain  from  his 
sentence.  Keep  the  camera  between  yourself  and  the 
man,  and  be  ready  to  roar  out  lustily  if  he  so  much  as 
move  a muscle,  was  one  precaution  that  occurred  to  us  ; 
or  should  we  knock  him  down  at  once  out  of  hand  before 
he  began  any  mischief  at  all  ? * 

No  such  precautionary  measures  are  called  for.  Indeed, 
it  made  one  smile  to  think  of  such  a thing  as  resistance. 
One  might,  perhaps,  conjure  up  such  thoughts  as  these 
in  the  presence  of  an  imaginary  convict ; but  the  fact3 
here  are  very  common-place.  On  the  arm  chair  opposite 
you  sits  a young  man,  almost  a boy,  with  a frank,  good- 
humoured  face— a poor  fellow  who  is  evidently  luxuri- 
ating in  a delightful  moment  of  release  from  drudging 
work  and  monotonous  labour.  Do  what  you  want  him 
to?  Will  he  be  obedient?  Why,  he  would  stand  on  his 
head  to  please  you  and  to  escape  for  a few  minutes  longer 
his  daily  toil.  And  as  to  bravado  and  ruffianism  ; there  is 
just  the  same  difference  between  the  daring  robber,  and 
this  grey-clad,  humble  individual,  as  there  is  between  a 
fighting  cock  with  his  plumes  and  feathers,  and  a plucked 
fowl  on  the  poulterer’s  counter. 

Mr.  Laffeaty  comes  back  to  the  docile  prisoner,  focusses, 
gives  an  exposure  of  fifteen  seconds,  with  a wet  plate  and 
No.  2B  lens,  and  secures  an  admirable  negative.  “ I have 
never  had  the  least  difficulty,”  he  tells  us,  after  he  has  taken 
back  his  charge,  “ either  with  the  men  or  with  the  women. 
The  men  are  apt  to  be  too  grave,  the  women  are  sometimes 
given  to  giggling  ; that  is,  perhaps,  the  only  drawback  I 
have  to  contend  against.  I never  take  any  full-face  portraits 
in  the  old  style,  and  I think  I have  improved  the  photo- 
graphy itself  of  late.  There  was  an  article  in  the  News 
called  ‘ At  Home  at  Scotland  Yard’  some  months  ago,  and  I 
have  taken  up  several  of  the  hints  given  there.” 

Mr.  Laffeaty  has  to  work  very  quickly  at'times,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  develops  and  fixes  at  once,  without  waiting  to 
intensify.  The  latter  operation  he  does  in  the  light,  with 
a few  drops  of  sulphide  of  potassium  in  water,  a method 
which,  while  ready  and  effective,  does  not  appear  to  give  too 
much  hardness. 

We  cross  the  yard  once  more  to  make  a call  on  the 
governor.  The  grey  coats  are  still  hard  at  it  at  their  go- 
as-you-please  race,  except  a few  men  who  have  fallen  out, 
and  standing  still  with  their  faces  turned  to  the  wall  like 
naughty  boys.  They  have  an  hour’s  exercise  a day,  and 
some  of  them  seem  to  be  trying  to  get  double  the  amount 
out  of  the  time. 


* We  hear  afterwards  that  this  convict  was  arraigned  on  a charge  of 
murder  ; but  a verdict  of  manslaugher  only  was  returned.  He  stabbed  a 
woman  with  a sharp  pipe-stem,  wounding  her  so  grievously  that  she  died 
in  twenty  minutes. 
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To  Captain  Harvey  is,  in  a great  measure,  due  the  im- 
provement in  photography  that  has  of  late  distinguished 
the  Millbank  establishment.  He  is  good  enough  to  show 
us  several  series  of  pictures.  Here  is  Kurr,  of  turf 
swindling  notoriety.  This  long  face  belongs  to  Paine, 
convicted  the  other  day  of  poisoning  a woman  with  drink, 
and  who,  it  appears,  was  one  of  the  men  we  just  now  saw 
exercising  in  the  yard  below.  Here  are  the  two  Stauntons, 
connected  with  the  Penge  mystery,  and  other  more  or 
less  well-known  criminals.  All  these  are  “ first  convic- 
tions,” who  are  confined  by  themselves,  and  bear  a much 
better  character  from  the  warders  than  the  “ habitual 
criminal”  class,  for  whose  special  behoof  photographic 
portraiture  has  been  provided.  It  is  for  the  passer  of 
counterfeit  coin,  the  burglar,  and  the’swindler — who  have 
little  interest  for  the  public,  but  a great  deal  for  the 
prison  and  police  authorities — that  criminal  registers  are 
required,  to  aid  the  suppression  and  detection  of  crime. 

Once  more  outside  the  gate,  the  prospect  seemed  very 
open,  and  a group  of  workmen  dawdling  on  the  parapet  by 
the  river  laughed  heartily  as  we  passed,  because  we  had 
“ just  come  out  of  Millbank.” 


The  “ At  Home  ” next  week  will  be  “ Mr.  W.  H.  Mid- 
winter at  Tark  Street,  Bristol.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Coloured  Photograpus— The  Photophone — The  Paget 

Prize — Photographing  Nebula. 

Coloured  Photographs. — Without  entering  into  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  pictures  of  the  Colour- 
Photographic  Company,  which,  we  are  told,  are  to 
revolutionize  photography,  and  render  the  services 
of  artists  in  oils  and  water-colours  quite  superfluous, 
it  may  be  asked  whether  sufficient  encouragement 
has  been  given  to  coloured  work  as  a whole.  It  may 
be  that  the  coldness  with  which  artists,  at  one  time, 
looked  upon  photography,  has  found  its  natural  reaction  in 
the  jealousy  and  exclusive  spirit  shown  towards  coloured 
work  in  connection  with  the  various  photographic  exhi- 
bitions. Or  possibly  the  inferior  quality  of  the  work 
which  until  the  last  few  years  was  the  rule,  has  had  its 
effect  in  bringing  about  a contempt  for  coloured  photo- 
graphs—a contempt,  indeed,  which  many  yet  retain.  There 
is  no  doubt  some  fearful  monstrosities  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  the  way  of  photographs  in  oil3  and  water- 
colours, but  these  have  long  since  disappeared,  since  good 
artists  have  condescended  to  take  up  the  colouring  of 
photographs  as  a special  study.  It  is  quite  right 
that  proper  prominence  should  be  given  to  photo- 
graphy pure  and  simple,  though  the  cry  as  to  “touched” 
and  “ untouched”  photographs  is  one  that  would  scarcely 
be  raised  now-a-days.  The  “working-up”  of  a negative 
is  now  almost  universally  admitted  as  legitimate,  and 
the  only  debateable  point  is  how  far  this  “ working-up  ” 
may  be  carried — an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  decide. 
But,  so  far  as  colours  are  concerned,  the  world  knows 
well  enough  to  what  perfection  photographic  portraiture 
has  attained,  and  it  is  casting  no  slur  upon  the  art  to  claim 
that  it  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  colours.  Photography 
has  been  made  use  of  in  a number  of  combinations  in  which 
the  artist  has  united  his  skill  to  the  accuracy  of  the  lens. 
Many  of  these  combinations,  especially  those  where  crayons 
play  an  important  part — are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
really  rival  the  best  work  of  this  kind  to  be  seen  on  the 
walls  of  the  Academy,  though,  doubtless,  they  would  be 
refused  admission  within  the  sacred  circle,  simply  because 
what  has  been  called  (erroneously,  in  many  instances)  a 
“ mechanical  ” process  formed  the  basis  of  the  picture.  We 
see  no  reason  why  an  attractive  and  instructive  exhibi- 
tion could  not  be  got  together  entirely  of  coloured  pictur  es 
in  the  production  of  which  photography  has  played  some 


part,  no  matter  how  unimportant.  It  is  no  use  to  delude 
oneself  into  the  belief  that  the  public  prefer  uncoloured 
photographs.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  commonest  ques- 
tion asked  in  a photographic  studio  is,  “ What  will  this 
cost  to  be  coloured?”  and  photographers  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  taste  by  encouraging  skilled  artists  to 
devote  themselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  colouring 
of  photographs.  Unless  from  the  reasons  suggested 
above,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  slighting  ex- 
pression, “Oh,  it  is  only  a coloured  photograph  !”  should 
ever  have  been  used.  It  is  true  that  artists  have  now 
begun  to  recognize  the  value  of  photography,  and  many 
first-rate  men  make  use  of  it  largely,  although,  curiously 
enough,  they  are  very  chary  in  acknowledging  their  in- 
debtedness ; but  the  expression  has  not  yet  wholly  died 
away,  and  therefore  all  the  more  necessary,  we  hold,  why 
the  public  should  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
coloured  photographs. 

The  Photopone. — The  wonders  of  which  the  telephone 
was  the  originator  are  evidently  only  in'their  infancy  ; and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  researches  in  the  latest  and 
apparently  inexhaustible  field  of  science  may  not  lead  us 
to.  Professor  Bell  has,  since  his  arrival  in  London,  pur- 
sued a series  of  experiments  (commenced  at  M.  Janssen’s 
laboratory  at  Meudon)  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  these  have  led  to  some  remarkable  results. 
The  invention  of  the  photophone,  by  which  a beam  of  light 
sets  up  a molecular  disturbance  in  a number  of  discs  of 
selenium,  suggested  the  idea  that  a sound  could  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  the  telephone,  and,  if  so,  probably 
other  substances  besides  selenium  might  produce  a similar 
effect.  A beam  of  sunlight  passing  through  holes  in  a 
perforated  disc  was  conveyed  on  a piece  of  selenium  in 
circuit  with  the  telephone.  The  rotation  of  the  disc  ren- 
dered the  beam  intermittent,  and  when  a sufficient  speed 
was  given  to  the  disc,  a musical  note  was  heard  in  the  tele- 
phone. An  attempt  to  hear  the  note  by  placing  the  sele- 
nium itself  failed  ; but  in  the  course  of  the  experiments 
the  hand  was  placed  in  the  path  of  light  to  interrupt  the 
musical  note.  For  the  hand  was  substituted  a sheet  of 
hard  rubber,  when  the  discovery  was  made  that  something 
passed  through  the  rubber,  and  even  through  two  pieces 
of  rubber  with  a glass  vessel  of  alum  water  between  them. 
A thin  sheet  of  selenium  rvas  then  prepared,  and  the  note 
was  heard  direct,  but  much  inferior  in  volume  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  rubber.  The  fact  led  to  the  discovery  that 
all  substances  in  the  form  of  thin  sheets  will  emit  sound 
wThen  acted  upon  by  an  intermittent  beam  of  light,  as  they 
will  also  in  the  form  of  tubes.  Since  his  arrival  in  Europe 
Professor  Bell  has  experimented  with  many  substances  by 
placing  them  in  test-tubes  and  connecting  the  open  end  to 
a hearing  tube.  When  an  intermittent  beam  of  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  substance  through  the  glass  of  the  test- 
tube  a musical  note  is  heard — sometimes  loud,  sometimes 
soft.  A cigar  placed  in  the  tube  yielded  quite  a loud  note  ; 
sulphate  of  copper  in  crystal  gave  “ a very  beautiful  note;” 
but  the  best  was  obtained  from  some  little  chips  of  fine 
wrood.  At  the  Royal  Institution,  on  the  suggestion  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  ether  were  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  when  a distinctly  audible,  but 
feeble,  musical  tone  was  the  result— a suggestive  and  signi- 
ficant fact,  as  it  helps  to  prove  the  phenomenon  to  be  due 
to  molecular  action,  and  that  we  can  hear  the  molecular 
vibrations  o.f  a gas  ! What  Dext? 

Japanese  Imitative  Art. — A striking  illustration  of  the 
wonderful  capacity  of  native  Japauese  artists  to  produce 
exact  copies  of  any  work  set  before  them  has  recently 
come  under  our  notice.  Professor  E,  Kinch,  of  the  Govern- 
ment Agricultural  College,  Tokio,  when  leaving  this 
country  to  accept  the  duties  of  his  professorial  appoint- 
ment, took  out  with  him  a cabinet  portrait  (by  Messrs.  G. 
and  R.  Lavis,  of  Eastbourne)  of  a scientific  friend  well 
known  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and,  by  way  of  compliment 
to  his  friend,  gave  the  said  portrait  to  a Dative  Japanese 
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artist,  with  instructions  to  produce  a lite-size  enlargement 
painted  upon  silk  in  monochrome.  The  result  has  just  now 
been  shown  to  us,  aud  so  correctly  is  the  likeness  preserved, 
with  every  detail  exactly  copied  by  hand,  that  the  repro- 
duction appears  to  be  a veritable  photo-enlargement.  So 
close  is  the  resemblance  in  texture  and  style  to  a true 
photograph,  that  most  observers  unhesitatingly  pronounce 
it  to  be  a camera  picture,  and  yet  we  know  by  actual  state- 
ment that  the  portrait  is  simply  the  work  of  a faithful 
copyist.  The  silk  is  strained  upon  a wooden  panel  measur- 
ing eighteen  by  twenty-four  inches. 

Photographing  Nehulx. — A new  field  of  astronomical, 
research  is  opened  up  by  the  successful  attempt  of  l)r. 
Draper  to  take  a photograph  of  the  bright  part  iu  the 
nebulae  of  Orion.  The  exposure  was  fifty  minutes,  and  it 
is  stated  the  mottled  appearance  of  the  vast  sheet  of  glow- 
ing gases  was  well  represented.  Nebulae  are  very  numerous 
all  over  the  midnight  sky  in  bo'h  hemispheres,  and  in 
order  to  get  a thorough  knowledge  of  them,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  takiug  successive  photographs,  for  these 
worlds  in  embryo  are  always  altering  in  form  and  bright- 
ness. Moreover,  the  glimmer  from  them  is  ordinarily  so 
feeble,  that  it  will  require  the  most  limpidly  clear  nights 
to  give  successful  results.  M.  Janssen  has,  we  believe, 
already  commenced  the  work,  and,  no  doubt,  his  example 
will  be  imitated  at  most  of  the  Observatories. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Pro/n  The  Tisies.] 

“ Another  revolutionary  power  iu  photography,”  is  the  heading 
of  an  advertisement  which  appears  iu  some  of  our  weekly  tech- 
nical journals,  and  it  is  this  revolutionary  power  to  which  we 
propose  to  refer,  iu  the  first  place  premising  that  the  exclusive 
right  of  its  exercise  does  not  appertain  to  the  individual  who  thus 
attracts  the  attention  of  that  portion  of  the  public  who  are  inte- 
rested in  photography.  As  a matter  of  history,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  that  several  years  ago  Dr.  Maddox  obtained 
sensitive  photographic  plates  by  emulsifying  bromide  of  silver  in 
liquid  gelatine,  coating  glass  plates  with  the  product,  and  then 
drying  the  film.  lie  was  subsequently  followed  by  Mr.  Burgess  ; 
but  not  till  Mr.  Kennett’s  process  was  published  was  anything 
practicable  for  the  use  of  the  general  public  made  known.  But, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Kennett’s  fostering  care,  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process — as  it  was  incorrectly  called — did  not  make 
much  way,  since  it  appeared  to  possess  but  few  advantages  and 
several  disadvantages  when  compared  with  the  old  collodion 
processes  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  or  the  newer  ones  in 
which  bromide  of  silver  was  suspended  in  collodion. 

Some  two  years  ago  the  whole  photographic  world  was  startled 
by  the  announcement  that  Mr.  C.  Bennett  could  obtain 
pictures  in  the  camera  in  but  a fraction  of  the  time  necessary 
with  any  process  exta»t  up  to  that  time,  and  he  demonstrated 
the  fact  to  the  satisfaction  ot  every  one.  The  process  he  used 
was  founded  on  that  of  Dr.  Maddox,  and  consisted  of  bromide  of 
silver  iu  a state  of  minute  subdivision  held  in  suspension  in  a 
viscous  solution  of  gelatine.  The  rapidity  was  gained  by  keep- 
ing the  gelatine  containing  the  suspended  matter  in  a liquid 
condition  for  several  days,  the  molecular  state  of  the  sensitive 
compound  being  altered  by  the  prolonged  liquofaction.  Some 
idea  of  the  exquisito  sensibility  of  bromide  of  silver  can  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  M.  Stas,  the  great  Belgian  chemist, 
while  making  his  classical  researches  on  the  atomic  weight  of 
bromide,  found  one  particular  form  of  this  compound  which  was 
speedily  blackened  by  the  feeblest  yellow  light — a light  which, 
as  a rule,  is  totally  inoperative  to  cause  the  slightest  change  in 
bromide  of  silver.  To  revert,  however,  to  Mr.  Bennett’s  pro- 
cess. It  was,  indeed,  a new  power  placed  in  the  hands  of 
photographers,  aud  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  portraitists 
were  not  long  in  adapting  it  to  the  requirements  of  the  studio, 
or,  perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly,  to  adapt  the  studio  to  the 
requirements  of  the  process.  Many  of  our  readers  must  remem- 
ber the  often  paiufully  lengthy  pose— perhaps  a minute — re- 
quired from  them  in  the  dull  days  of  winter  in  orderto  produce  a 
passable  likeness.  Such  a sitting  was  by  the  new  power  reduced 
to  I-Gth  of  the  length.  Eminent  experimentalists  on  the  science 


side  at  once  grappled  with  the  subject, and  by  their  researches  the 
time  of  preparation  is  reduced  from  days  to  hours,  and  increased 
rapidity  is  attained;  indeed,  to  such  a degree  that  in  some 
cases  a photograph  can  be  taken  in  from  1 -30th  to  l-60th  of 
the  time  of  the  old  collodion  wet  process.  To  these  newer 
plates,  then,  it  is  no  misnomer  to  couple  the  terra  revolutionary 
power,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a revolution  in  some  branches 
of  photography  has  taken  place.  Photography  has  known, 
however,  greater  revolutions  than  this— revolutions,  indeed, 
which  involved  a complete  change  in  the  manipulations.  Thus 
calotype,  or  the  waxed  paper  procoss,  with  its  development  by 
means  of  silver,  superseded  the  Daguerreotype,  in  which  the 
image  was  developed  by  mercury  vapour  ; and,  again,  calotype, 
in  which  the  foundation  was  paper,  was  ousted  from  its  position 
by  Archer’s  collodion  process,  in  which  the  paper  picture  gave 
way  to  transparent  glass  and  a substratum  of  collodion.  The 
Daguerreotype,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  a picture  which  was 
impressed  on  a metallic  silvered  plate,  and  which  admitted  of 
no  reproduction  in  the  commercial  sense  of  the  word,  though 
it  was  and  is  still  a glorious  work  of  art,  so  delicate  and  rich 
in  detail  that  nothing  can  surpass  it  for  beauty.  It  was  net 
then  surprising  that  any  process  was  hailed  which  enabled 
prints  to  be  made  from  what  is  technically  called  a negative 
picture,  and  calotype  fulfilled  this  condition.  When  Archer 
introduced  the  collodion  process,  however,  its  superiority  in 
rapidity  and  in  the  beauty  of  the  prints  produced  from  its 
negatives,  at  once  gave  it  a place  which  it  held  till  two  years 
ago.  The  latter  have  none  of  the  grain  of  the  paper,  which  in 
small  pictures  marred  the  fidelity  of  detail,  and,  though  not  so 
exquisitely  delicate  as  the  Daguerreotype,  yet  it  was  a wonder- 
ful stride  towards  perfection.  In  fact,  the  collodion  [processes 
by  the  wet  or  dry  methods  rendered  photography  capable  of 
holding  the  place  among  our  national  industries  which  it  now 
holds.  It  has  now  a co-partner,  but  not  a rival,  in  the 
gelatine  emulsion  process. 

In  the  recent  photographic  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  we  saw 
examples  of  the  rapidity  of  which  the  gelatine  process  is  capable. 
A train  going  60  miles  an  hour  was  fairly  expressed  on  the 
photographic  plate,  there  being  a sharpness  of  image  which  was 
truly  marvellous.  The  l-150th  part  of  a second  is  a short 
interval  of  time,  yet  in  such  a time  the  picture  was  taken. 
Again,  one  of  the  pictorial  series  of  interest  of  the  year  was  a 
series  of  views  on  the  river  Thames  by  Mr.  Mayland.  The 
silent  highway  is  sparkling  with  motion,  shipping  and  steamers 
at  full  speed  being  rendered  sharply  and  clearly— in  fact,  the 
idea  of  motion  is  conveyed  by  the  foaming  tracks  and  curling 
waves  which  they  make  in  their  passage. 

Drawing-room  photography  by  amateurs  now  becomes  a possi- 
bility  and  a practicability  which  before  it  was  not,  and  in  one  re- 
mark4ble  picture  of  the  year  we  have  a dark  interior  of  a room, 
and  the  portrait  of  a charming  model  secured  on  one  plate  in  25 
seconds  of  time.  In  the  old  days  such  a combination  would 
have  been  impossible,  except  by  printing  from  two  or  more 
negatives.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  whose  artistic  work  is  so  well 
known  aDd  so  greatly  admired,  has  thus  scored  a success  in 
adapting  the  process  to  his  peculiar  style  of  pictures.  In 
science,  however,  the  rapid  plates  have  proved  of  more  than 
yeoman  service. 

One  of  the  most  marvellous  feats,  however,  of  photography  is 
the  portrayal  of  the  motion  of  trotting,  cantering,  and  galloping 
horses  by  Mr.  Muybridge,  in  America,  in  which  he  shows  changes 
in  the  position  of  every  limb  during  minute  fractions  of  a second, 
and  thus  settles  certain  points  which  have  long  exercised  the 
minds  of  certain  eminent  physiologists. 

If  we  quit  the  more  rapid  process  and  come  once  more  back 
to  the  old  collodion  process,  we.  find  that  it  has  also  done  good  ser- 
vice in  scientific  research.  In  the  Bakerian  Lecture  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  past  year,  Captain  Abney  has  shown  how  the 
sensitive  compound  bromide  of  silver  can  be  so  modified  as  to 
cause  radiations  of  very  low  wave-length  to  impress  themselves 
on  the  photographic  plate,  and  in  a map  he  gives  the  Fraunhoffer 
lines  which  exist  in  the  solar  spectrum  far  down  below  the  visible 
red  rays  of  the  spectrum.  In  the  prints  as  usually  supplied, 
the  images,  which  are  built  up  of  minute  particles  of  silver, 
gradually  fade  and  become  worthless. 

The  simplification  of  the  Woodburytype  process,  and  of  printing 
in  printing-ink  from  gelatine  surfaces,  is  sti  1 making  progress,  as 
evinced  by  the  number  of  specimens  ol  each  which  we  see  ia 
books  of  travels,  or  of  transactions  of  antiquarian  and  learned 
societies. 
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With  the  New  A ear  we  revert  once  more  to  the  plan  of 
placing  the  Index  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  paper,  so  that 
the  News  in  its  original  form  is  again  before  its  readers. 
The  series  of  articles  under  the  title  “ At  Home  ” will  be 
continued  during  the  year,  the  more  famous  studios  of  the 
provinces,  and  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  comiQg  in  for  a 
due  share  of  attention. 


On  the  28th  iust.  will  appear  the  first  of  a series  of 
articles,  written  in  a light  chatty  vein,  under  the  title  “ By 
the  Bye,”  touching  on  topics  of  particular  interest.  “ The 
Status  of  the  Photographer  ” will  commence  the  series. 


A tube  of  thick  glass,  in  form  and  figure  like  a plain 
lamp  chimney,  constitutes  the  body  of  an  emulsion  syriuge 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Henderson  at  the  Photographic  Club  on 
Wednesday,  December  29  th  ; and  a piece  of  plated  copper 
gauze,  having  about  tea  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  covers 
one  end  of  this  tube.  The  set  emulsion  being  now  placed 
n the  tube,  a wooden  plunger  serves  to  force  it  through 
the  wire  netting. 


We  secured  some  pictures  of  the  Eclipse  on  Friday  last, 
on  gelatine  plates,  and  if  they  prove  nothing  else,  the  re- 
sults demonstrate  very  clearly  that  gelatine  emulsion  is 
quite  unsuitable  for  astronomical  work.  Our  pictures 
were  secured  in  an  ordinary  camera,  with  a rectilinear  lens, 
the  exposure  being  something  like  one-hundredth  of  a 
second  with  the  smallest  stop  available. 


The  image  of  the  sun  was  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  under  the  microscope  furnished  on  excellent 
illustration  of  the  eclipse  phenomenon.  But  tbe  toad  skin 
markings  of  the  rugged  film  became  painfully  apparent 
under  a high  power  ; and  in  this  respect  gelatine  is  as  far 
inferior  to  collodion  as  collodion  is  to  the  Daguerreotype 
plate.  Another  circumstance  is  worthy  of  remark ; the 
reduced  silver  particles  were  finer  in  the  case  of  oxalate 
development  than  when  pyrogallic  was  employed. 


The  employment  of  soluble  silicate  as  a preliminary 
coating  for  gelatine  plates  is  becoming  more  general,  and 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  preventives  against 
frilling.  Herr  Schaarwiichter,  of  Berlin,  employs  it  also 
for  the  Vogel  emulsioD,  and  he  tells  us  it  is  immateria 
whether  the  silicate  of  soda  or  potash  is  used. 


Herr  Schaarwiichter,  however,  employs  the  silicate  in 
admixture  with  white  of  egg.  His  formula  is  the 
following : — 

Soluble  silicate 1 part 

Solution  of  albumen  ...  ...  5 parts 

the  albumen  solution  being  prepared  by  mixing  the  white 
of  one  egg  beaten  to  snow  with  three  pints  of  water. 
One  must  be  careful  to  purchase  genuine  silicate. 


Since  Mr.  Henderson’s  ’cute  idea  to  employ  phosphores- 
cent sulphide  of  calcium  in  admixture  with  emulsion, 
photographers  are  likely  to  take  particular  interest  in  this 
luminous  compound.  We  see  that  Mr.  Crookes  points 
out  that  if  exposed  to  damp  air,  the  sulphide  gives  off 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  is  liable  to  slight  deterioration. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Dr.  John  Stenhouse,  F.R.S., 
on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  ; he  waB  until  recently  a 
vice-president  of  the  Chemical  Society,  and  to  him  photo- 
graphers owe  much  of  the  knowledge  they  possess  on  the 
subject  of  pyrogallic  acid,  Dr.  Stenhouse's  researches  upon 
that  compound  having  been  of  a most  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  character.  

“ Charles  Dickens  reading  to  his  daughters  at  Gadshill,” 
a photograph  issued  as  a Christmas  illustration  to  Li/e,  is 
likely  to  be  historical,  since  it  is  the  first  photographic  pic- 
ture— employing  the  term  in  contradistinction  to  simple 
portraits  or  studies— that  has  appeared  in  any  periodical. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  we  have  illustrated  journals  pub- 
lishing such  pictures  in  their  ordinary  weekly  issues. 

Dr.  Vogel  writes  us  from  Berlin : “ My  emulsion 
troubles  are  now  all  over,  and  next  week  you  shall  have  my 
emulsion  in  England.”  We  are  glad  to  hear  it,  for  while 
Baris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  seem  to  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  supplies  of  the  Vogel  emulsion,  London  has 
been  left  out  in  the  cold. 


A theatrical  anecdote.  A friend  induced  Charles  Mathews 
to  attend  at  a studio  to  be  photographed.  “ Well,  did 
he  come?  ” said  the  friend  in  question,  walking  into  the 
studio  some  days  after.  The  photographer  shook  his  head. 
“He  promised  me  faithfully — the  first  thing  on  Monday 
morning,”  he  said.  Again  the  photographer  expressed 
disappointment.  “ I only  had  one  sitter  on  Monday,  I 
remember  perfectly  well,  and  here  is  the  negative  he  held 
up  the  picture  of  a head  very  narrow  at  the  top,  aDd  bald 
and  white,  with  sharp  little  eyes,  like  a pouter  pigeon. 
“ Why,  that  is  Charles  Mathews  ! ” cried  tho  visitor.  The 
photographer,  like  most  other  people,  only  knew  the 
comedian  in  the  brown  wig  with  the  ambrosial  curl  in  which 
he  usually  appeared  in  public. 

Another  one.  Mr.  Toole  promised  to  give  a sitting  some- 
where in  Regent  Street  ; he  had  forgotten  the  address,  but 
fortunately  remembered  the  process  was  called  by  a “ type.’’ 
“ You  take  your  portraits  by  the  ha-ha-hum-type,  I 
believe,”  he  said,  entering  a likely  establishment.  “ Oh,  yes, 
Mr.  Toole  ; it  is  very  good  of  you  to  come  to  us;  we  have 
been  anticipating  a visit  for  a long  time.”  The  portraits  were 
made,  and  copies  sent  to  the  theatre  ; so  good  were  they, 
! indeed,  that  Mr.  Toole  did  not  fail  to  congratulate  his 
friend  when  he  called.  But,  curiously  enough,  the  latter 
got  quite  hipped.  “ You  have  never  been  near  our  place,’’ 
he  cried.  “ Yes,  I have,”  returned  the  comedian,  “ and 
here  is  the  word  ‘ type,’  on  the  portraits,  exactly  as  you 
told  me.”  The  photographer  only  waxed  the  more  wrath. 
“Good  heavens  ! why  they  are  all  types  ; I told  you  plainly 
the  what-d'ye-call-em-type,  and  you've  been  and  gone  instead 
to  the  thingemy-gig-type." 
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INTERIORS. 

BY  GEO.  BRADFORDE. 

“ We  can’t  get  along  without  interiors !”  quoth  Russet, 
as  he  strapped  up  his  ten  by  twelve  camera,  after  stowing 
away  the  lenses  wrapped  round  by  the  Chamois  leather  iu 
the  interior  of  said  camera,  thereby  giving  ocular 
demonstration  of  what  he  said.  We  had  likewise  just 
indulged  in  a most  substantial  breakfast,  so  it  was  not  a 
great  stretch  of  imagination  on  my  part  to  agree  with 
him.  “ Churches  are  always  good  ! ” wa3  his  next  original 
remark,  as  he  tried  the  weight  of  the  camera  and  the 
strength  of  the  straps  at  the  the  same  time.  “ Whenever 
I get  hardup,  I ily  to  the  church  for  succour ! ’’  There 
wa3  a queer  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  said  this.  “ There  I 
always  find  relief ! People  seem  to  think  you  are  really 
deserving  of  their  support,  if  you  can  manage  to  photo- 
graph their  pew,  or  show  up  in  grand  style  the  rail  at 
which  they  were  confirmed  or  married,  or  let  them  have  a 
good  shillingsworth  of  their  baptismal  font — the  font 
never  fails ! ” 

I was  a good  deal  shocked  at  the  mercenary  spirit  dis- 
played by  Russet  at  the  time  ; but  now— lookiug  back  the 
matter  of  fifteen  years — I can  admire  the  worldly  wisdom 
of  his  remarks.  A “Second  Daniel  Come  to  Judgment  ’’ 
could  not  have  delivered  himself  more  pithily,  or  to  the 
point. 

It  was  the  interior  of  Old  Jarrow  Church  on  the  Tyne  side 
that  we  were  to  photograph.  It  was  the  first  job  of  the 
kind  I ever  had  to  do,  and  consequently  I lelt  greatly 
interested  in  the  proceedings.  When  we  got  to  the  place, 
the  first  thing  we  looked  to  was  to  find  a convenient  hole  to 
use  as  a dark-room.  This  we  found  in  a great  dungeon 
underneath  the  ruins  of  the  priory  ; the  gardener’s  wife  had 
been  utilizing  it  as  a hen  house  for  some  years,  so  there  was 
no  danger  of  damaging  any  of  the  fix'ures  with  our  chemicals. 
Here  wo  planted  our  bath,  sorted  our  developer,  &c.,  aud 
arranged  a pail  with  water  for  the  washing.  We  next  went 
and  focused  the  altar-piece,  with  St.  Rude’s  chair  brought 
forth  from  its  corner  so  as  to  show  up  conspicuously  in  front. 
1 can  remember  the6tyle  of  lens  we  used,  although  I cannot 
give  you  the  name.  It  was  a short  dumpv  thing,  with  a 
great  clumsy  diaphragm  that  fitted  in  front,  hnd  the  focussing 
was  done  by  means  of  a spiral  worm  that  wound  round  a 
tube  fixed  to  the  flauge.  1 have  only  seen  auotuer  of 
the  same  kind,  and  it  was  to  be  had  for  ten  shillings  in  a 
shop  in  Farringdon  Road.  Russet  declared  that  the  image 
on  the  ground  glass  was  “ sharp  as  a needle,  and  clear  as 
crystal,”  while  I,  myself,  could  hardly  descern  the  faintest 
outline.  ‘‘It  will  only  take  an  hour’s  exposure!  ’’exclained 
Russet,  as  I backed  up  the  plate  with  wet  blotting-paper.  An 
hour!  And  the  bright  sunlight  streaming  through  the 
pictured  windows  and  lighting  up  every  corner — the  altar- 
piece — the  nave— the  transepts — the  groined  roof.  An  hour ! 
And  with  a rectilinear  or  a symmetrical  Ross  or  Dallraeyer, 
and  a gelatine  plate,  I would  get  the  same  result  in  twenty 
seconds ! 

The  hour’s  exposure  at  length  slipped  away,  and  we 
rushed  to  the  dungeon  to  develop  it ; Russet  slammed  the 
huge  door,  and  held  up  a great  cloth  against  the  edges  so 
as  to  exclude  every  particle  of  light  during  the  time  that  I 
was  developing.  We  had  a penny  “dip”  stuck  in  a 
bottle  in  a far  corner  of  the  dungeon,  just  to  let  me  see 
wbat  I was  doing.  With  a great  dash  of  the  developer, 
I commenced  operations,  and  in  a very  short  time  I could 
see  by  means  of  the  candle  that  we  had  got  a very  good 
picture.  “ You  may  open  the  door  now,  Mr.  Russet,”  I 
exclaimed,  a3  I washed  the  negative  with  a small  jug, 
laving  water  upon  it  from  the  pail.  But  Russet  did  not 
open  the  door,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  he  could  not: 
the  knob  had  been  removed  from  the  inside,  and  we 
were  literally  prisoners.  We  tried  everything  we  could 


think  upon  to  force  that  awful  door  : we  tried  to  pick  the 
lock  with  our  toothpicks — we  tried  to  force  it  off  with  an 
old  nail  that  we  found  on  the  floor — we  picked  up  a huge 
stone  from  the  floor,  and  took  turn  about  in  shying  it 
wildly  and  insanely  at  it ; but  it  defied  our  efforts. 

“ Hi ! ” yelled  Russet,  as  he  frantically  hammered  on  the 
iron  lock  with  a fragment  of  stone.  “This  is  a precious 
fix,  ain’t  it  Geo.  ? Why  the  deuce  don’t  you  shout? 
Hi—  Hi ! Some  one  must  come  some  time  ! Hi,  hi ! ” 

It  wa3  eleven  o’clock  when  we  were  locked  in,  and  in 
spite  of  the  “ Hi — hi  ’’  of  Russet,  and  the  fearful  clatter 
that  he  made,  no  one  came  near  us  by  four  o’clock.  The 
“ dip  ” burnt  down,  and  we  were  in  total  darkness. 

“Ain’t  this  horrible,  Geo.?”  quoth  Russet,  as  he  took 
a brief  rest  between  hammering  on  the  door  and  shout- 
ing like  a lunatic. 

“ We  can’t  get  along  without  interiors,”  I muttered,  as  I 
gloomily  let  my  head  sink  upon  my  knees.  I have  reason 
to  think  that  my  good  angel  prompted  me  to  lower  ray  head 
at  this  moment,  for  as  sure  as  l write  this  topic,  had  it  re- 
mained in  the  same  place,  the  stone  that  Russet  had  in  his 
hand  would  have  hurt  me.  He  did  uot  mean  it, 
I dare  say,  but  he  was  a good  deal  vexed,  you  see.  At  five 
o’clock  the  gardener’s  wife  came  to  let  iu  the  fowls,  and 
she  let  out  the  fools. 

Our  greatest  troubles  in  the  palmy  days  of  collodion 
were  the  long  exposures  at  the  above  work.  Plates, 
thoroughly  clean,  were  like  angels’  visits,  few  and  far 
between  ; while  plates  that  got  dry  during  the  exposure, 
and  allowed  the  developer  to  leave  great  tidal  marks  that 
made  the  patient  worker  wax  wroth,  and  plates  that  got 
covered  by  those  villainous  matt  silver  stains  that  seemed 
to  have  no  prevention  or  cure,  aud  consequently  sent  the 
worker  fiantic,  were  as  plentiful  as  plums  in  a pudding. 
Ah  ! work  in  dark  places  of  worship  was  no  joke,  and  any- 
thing but  a pleasure  in  those  days,  and  I am  afraid  a great 
amount  of  unclerical  language  was  used  upon  those  occa- 
sions that  ought  not  to  have  beeu.  lret  there  was  some 
excuse  for  a little  temper.  Just  think  about  sitting 
watching  the  slow  working  apparatus  for  an  hour  in  an 
empty,  hollow-sounding  cathedral — a solemn  place,  that 
when  you  spoke  made  the  voice  sound  like  some  one  else  ; 
then,  when  you  nervously  shifted  your  feet,  the  echoes 
sounded  like  the  approach  of  Pharoah  and  his  host.  Then, 
to  think  that,  perhaps,  all  your  patience  would  go  for 
nothing,  because  of  au  objectionable  stain  or  two  that 
would  appear  where  the  most  delicate  details  had  to  show. 
No  wonder  if  we  thought  of  Job ! 

We  tried  lump  sugar  iu  our  developer,  and  thought  for 
a space  that  we  had  overcome  the  demon  ; then  we  tried 
an  old  and  very  acid  bath.  This  required  a still  longer 
exposure ; but  still  we  for  a time  fancied  that  he  was 
floored  again.  Then  we  thoroughly  drained  the  plates 
that  came  from  a new  bath,  and  were  once  more  inclined 
to  shout  victory  ; but,  in  despite  of  everything,  and  at  the 
most  provoking  and  unreasonable  moments — when  all 
would  be  going  well,  and  pleasant  smiles  shone  round  us, 
up  would  jump  the  old  fellow  lively  as  ever,  in  the  shape 
of  a negative  covered  with  stains.  Then  that  plate  would 
be  smashed,  and  naughty  words  be  spoken,  and  “ chaos 
would  come  again.’’ 

The  first  real  shock  that  the  demons  that  haunted  the 
interiors  got  was  when  the  rapid  lenses  were  introduced. 
From  one  hour’s  exposure  the  time  was  reduced  to  twenty 
or  five-and-twenty  minutes.  It  was  a hard  smack  at  them, 
but  they  were  only  subdued  by  it,  not  conquered ; if  the 
manipulator  was  not  careful  as  to  the  dusting  and  well 
draining  of  his  plate,  and  to  attend  to  the  wet  pad  of 
blotting-paper  at  the  back,  they  were  on  the  watch,  and  at 
once  took  advantage  of  his  carelessness  to  give  him  a plate 
covered  with  smudges  ; opaque  streaks  reared  themselves 
like  steeples  from  the  drainings,  and  all  over  was  a com- 
plete milky  way  of  comets  and  pinholes. 

It  remained  for  the  dry  plates  to  give  the  final  coup-de- 
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main  to  our  tormentors.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  those 
demons  went  forth  into  space  howling,  and  photographers 
rejoiced.  The  five-and-twenty  minutes  were  now  reduced 
to  two  anda-half  or  five,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
plates  used.  Still,  in  some  churches,  where  the  windows  are 
all  painted,  you  will  require,  even  with  a very  rapid  gelatine 
plate,  fifteen  or  even  twenty  minutes  ; for  you  must  re- 
member the  green  and  yellow  colours  of  those  gorgeous 
and  dazzling  pictures  are  non-actinic,  although  they  appear 
so  bright  to  the  eye.  I merely  mention  this,  as  one  is  apt 
to  forget  that  such  is  the  case ; but  even  were  the  exposure 
a week  instead  of  an  hour,  as  in  Russet's  time,  those  stains 
would  never  more  trouble  us — they  are  routed  for  ever — 
their  death  knell  has  rung  ! 

There  is  not  so  much  talent  required  in  the  actual  photo- 
graphing of  an  interior  (of  course  there  must  be  the  keen 
eye  to  fix  the  hour  for  the  best  effects)  as  there  is  judgment 
in  dodging  the  negative  when  obtained,  and  in  the  printing 
of  it.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  that  we  meet  with  an  interior 
that  does  not  require  some  little  thing  done  to  it  before 
printing  that  improves  the  result,  and  almost  every  one,  in 
the  printing,  demands  the  blocking  out  of  some  part  where 
the  light  falls  too  strong,  or  comes  with  a rush  through 
some  inaccessible  window.  I shall  try  to  explain  myself 
more  plainly,  and  shall  take  for  illustration  this  palatial 
staircase. 

Observe  the  dark,  richlv-carved  furniture  of  the  hall  on 
either  side;  the  bronze  figures  that  hold  in  their  silent  grasp 
the  twenty  jets  that  flood  the  visitor  with  light  at  night ; 
the  arching  of  black  marble  on  either  side  ! Broad  and 
noble  it  all  looks,  and  breathing  of  riches.  Behold  the 
white  marble  steps  with  their  snake-like  stripe  of  dark  green 
Turkey  carpet;  the  short  black  pillars  on  either  side,  with 
their  coping  of  tri-coloured  marble  ; then  the  niche  above, 
with  its  pure  alabaster  ornaments,  and  its  dazzling  back- 
ground of  white  marble;  and,  over  all,  behold  the  light 
streaming  down  upon  all  from  a cupola  on  the  top.  A 
picture  rich  and  grand,  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  a most 
difficult  oue  to  obtain  a good  photograph  of. 

The  dark  furniture  and  shaded  parts  to  right  and  left  at 
the  foot : the  pillars,  dark  green  stair  carpet,  and  bronze 
figures  ; the  white  background,  marble  steps,  and  alabaster 
ornaments.  There  is  the  picture  before  you  : and  to  do  it 
properly  you  would  require  three  distinct  exposures  to  do 
justice  to  the  three  distinct  parts — a thing  impossible,  as 
yet,  in  photography.  Our  only  plan  here  is  to  give  the  full 
exposure  to  the  deep  shadows,  expose  enough  to  show  all  the 
detail,  without  having  recourse  to  redevelopment,  and  then 
rectify  the  results  in  dodging  the  negative  and  in  printing. 
Thus,  I obtained  a good,  clean,  rich  15  by  12  ; but,  as  1 
had  known  from  the  first,  the  white  marble  aud  alabaster  were 
frightfully  over-exposed,  the  dark  parts,  although  showing 
every  detail,  were  painfully  thin,  while  the  middle  part  was 
a little  dense,  but  nearer  the  mark. 

Now,  what  more  simple  than  printing  off  this  negative  ? 
In  the  first  place,  we  start  with  the  thin  part,  the  shadows  on 
each  side  of  the  steps.  After  the  negative  had  set  with  its 
usual  coating  of  varnish,  I coated  the  thin  parts  on  the 
glass  side  with  a strong  solution  of  iodine  and  varnish, 
When  this  was  set,  with  a pen-knife  I scraped  neatly  round 
the  edge  of  the  part  I required  denser  ; then  I covered  it 
again  with  a mask  of  papier  mineral,  whereon  I worked  with 
the  pencil  the  high  lights  and  other  little  places  that  I 
thought  required  ray  help.  The  middle  parts  I judiciously 
covered  during  the  printing  with  a cut  mask;  and  last  of 
all,  for  the  denser  parts,  I had  to  cut  a final  mask,  and  print 
for  two  hours  longer  than  the  rest  of  tbo  negative. 

If  we  got  one  good  print  off  the  negative  in  a day,  it  fully 
repaid  us,  for  the  result  was  truly  gratifyiug. 

Bven  with  the  easy  work,  now-a  days,  for  interiors,  the 
negatives  will  still  have  to  be  “ dodged  ” in  printing  ; we 
will  still  have  the  blocking  out  of  skies;  we  will  still  have 
the  deep  shadows  to  brighten,  and  the  too  strong  lights  to 
Bubdue.  By-the-bye,  a very  simple  plan  of  taking  away 


the  objectionable  glare  from  one  of  those  lights  is  to  cover 
the  rest  with  your  handkerchief  after  laying  the  print  on  a 
sheet  of  glass,  aud  give  it  a flash  or  two  in  the  sun.  If 
cleverly  done,  the  effect  is  astonishing. 

Those  who  wish  to  succeed  in  “interiors”  should,  with- 
out a doubt,  learn  as  many  “ dodges”  in  printing  as  they 
possibly  can. 


The  “Topic”  for  next  week  will  be  “The  Prolonged 
Use  of  the  Alum  Bath,”  by  Valentine  Blanchard. 


IODIDE  AND  AMMONIA  IN  GELATINE  EMULSIONS. 

by  captain  w.  de  w.  abney,  r.e.,  f.r.s.* 

In  the  last  number  of  the  “ Bulletin  of  Belgium  Photographic 
Association,”  I find  the  following  paragraph,  by  Dr.  Eder, 
amongst  some  interesting  remarks  that  lie  makes  ; and  as  a 
translation  of  it  has  appeared  in  one  of  the  weekly  journals,  I 
have  thought  it  right  to  criticize  what  I find  in  it.  He  says, 

“ I do  not  at  all  see  the  use  of  employing  iodide  of  silver  in 
gelatino-broraide.  I find  that  iodide  is  always  much  less  sensi- 
tive than  bromido.  Bolton,  Davanne,  Vogel,  Stillman,  and 
others,  have  shown  that  iodide  of  silver  with  alkaline  develop- 
ment is  scarcely  at  all  sensitive.  So  in  gelatino-bromide  of 
silver,  it  diminishes  the  sensitiveness.  If  to  gelatino-biomide 
be  added  a quarter  to  a half  of  iodide  of  silver,  the  plates  in 
studio  work  become  much  less  sensitive,  and  the  negatives  are 
feebler  than  with  pure  bromide  of  silver.  Even  the  addition  of 
one-twelfth  of  iodide  diminishes  considerably  the  sensitiveness 
of  an  emulsion.  An  emulsion  of  iodo-bromide  of  silver  with 
one-twelfth  of  iodide  boded  for  half-an-hour  is  not  much  more 
rapid  than  an  insensitive  emulsion  of  simple  bromide  of  silver 
unmodified  aud  scar.-ely  boiled.  Moreover,  these  plates  develop 
more  slowly.  The  advantage  thoy  possess  in  giving  clearness 
in  the  shadows,  and  of  being  capable  of  develooment  in  a well- 
lighted  dark  room,  does  not  compensate  sufficiently,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  loss  ot  sensitiveness.  And  I hold  as  an 
enormous  advantage  the  groat  sensitiveness  of  pure  bromide  of 
silver  to  different  colours — an  advantage  which  should  never 
bo  given  up.  The  ideal  of  a photographic  plate  would  be  to 
have  the  greatest  possible  sensitiveness  towards  the  red 
extremity  of  the  spectrum  (red,  yellow,  and  green).  This  plate 
would  givo  the  effects  of  natural  light,  and  the  play  of  light  and 
shade  would  be  rendered  in  the  photograpti  much  as  it  appears 
to  the  human  eye.  Of  all  the  productions  at  present  known, 
bromido  of  silver,  pure  and  modified,  most  nearly  approaches 
this  ideal. 

“ I consider  as  even  more  unfavourable  than  the  addition  of 
iodido  of  silver,  tho  use  of  chloro-bromido  of  silver.  We  soo 
springing  up  on  all  sides  rocipes  for  chloro-iodo-bromide  emul- 
sions. I would  strongly  protest  against  all  these  absurdities. 
Chloride  of  silver  is  reduced  with  infinitely  more  ease  and 
rapidity  than  bromide.  It  is  also  tolerably  sensitive  to  light, 
and  receives  equally  tho  latent  image  during  tho  time  of  ex- 
posure necessary  to  bromido  of  silver.  The  strong  developer 
necessary  for  bromide  is,  however,  much  too  forciblo  for  chloride. 
Chloride  of  silver  blackens  completely  throughout  before  Ihe 
bromide  is  reduced  in  tho  lights.  Hence  there  is  always  fog  in 
chloro-bromide  platos,  unloss  there  be  added  to  tho  developer 
sufficient  bromide  ofpolassium  to  transform  to  bromide  of  silver 
all  the  chloride,  and  thus  cause  an  irregular  reduction.” 

Tho  subjects  in  this  paragraph  to  which  I propose  to  confino 
my  remarks  to-night  are  the  use  of  iodido  aud  chloride  with 
bromide  of  silver  in  a gelatine  emulsion.  First,  ns  to  the 
iodido  ; I am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  Dr.  Eder  as  to  whether 
the  iodido  is  less  sensitive  than  the  bromide.  We  must  look  on 
it  in  two  aspects  : one  in  which  it  alters  tho  physical  aspect  of 
the  film  in  which  it  is  used  ; and  the  second,  in  regard  to  tho 
chemical  aspect.  Now,  where  alkaline  development  is 
used,  the  iodide  is  so  much  inert  6alt  in  the  film.  Supposing 
(as  1 always  do  suppose,  aud  most  rigidly  cling  to)  that  tho 
iodido,  bromide,  and  cidorido  of  silver,  are  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a sub-salt  of  silver,  it  may,  however,  he  well  to  glauco  briefly 
at  the  action  that  iodide  may  have. 

Supposing  iodine  is  set  free  after  exposure,  what  becomes  of 
it?  aud  also  the  bromine,  what  becomes  ot  it?  Iodides  of  tho 
alkalies  will  displace  bromine  in  the  bromides  of  silver,  as  we 
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aro  all  aware,  but  iodino  will  not  displace  bromine  but,  on  tlie 
contrary,  bromine  will  displace  iodine,  apparently,  till  they  are 
in  the  proportion  of  their  molecular  weights.  If.  then,  wo  have 
bromine  and  iodine  liberated  by  the  action  of  light,  the  bromine 
will  attack  the  particles  of  iodide  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  we  have  a double  quantity  of  iodino  set  free.  In 
other  words,  we  have  all  iodine  liberated  instead  of  bromine. 
At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  double  work  was  hero  done,  so 
that  there  was  a loss  of  onergy ; but  a little  consideration  will 
6bow  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  only  loss  of  energy  which 
can  be  taken  into  account  is  the  difference  of  the  affinities  of 
gelatine  for  iodine,  and  of  gelatine  for  bromine.  Iodine  has  a 
greater  affinity  for  gelatiue  than  has  bromine,  so  that  as  regards 
loss  of  energy,  and  consequent  seusitiveness  in  this  respect,  the 
mixture  of  iodide  has  the  advantage.  It,  remains,  however,  to 
consider,  when  we  may  expect  that  a mixture  of  iodide  with 
bromide  will  act  prejudicially.  This  will  bo  when  tho  number 
of  particles  of  iodide  acted  upon  by  light  (and  which  are  un- 
developable, and  consequently  a cause  of  diminution  in  sensi- 
tiveness) bear  such  a proport  on  to  the  particles  of  bromide  that 
the  increased  affinity  of  iodino  over  bromine  for  gelatine  is 
more  than  counterbalanced.  Tho  exact  tbeorotical  figures  aro 
very  difficult  to  give,  but  I should  say  that  if  a surface  contains 
one-tenth  of  iodide  to  one  of  bromide,  the  sensitiveness  would 
remain  the  same  as  when  nono  was  used  ; whilst  with  one- 
twentieth  there  should  bo  a small  increase.  Now  as  regards 
the  physical  state  of  the  silver  : I have  shown,  at  all  events  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  that  tho  addition  of  iodide  acts  as  a 
restrainor  to  fog,  and  is,  of  course,  not  tho  least  a destroyer  of 
the  image.  In  other  words,  it  means  that  you  can  use  more 
ammonia  and  less  bromide  when  developing  it.  It  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  my  hearers  that  in  the  albumen-beer  process, 
I developed  the  image  with  strong  ammonia  and  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  with  no  restrainer  whatever  beyond  the  physical 
restraint  caused  by  tho  albumen  and  the  iodide.  It  may  bo 
said,  tho  albumen  alone  played  tho  part ; but  that  is  not  the 
case  ; if  with  a collodio-bromido  emulsion  you  see  the  same 
preservative  in  a simlar  manner,  the  use  of  a bromide  in  the 
developer  becomes  a necessity.  Again,  it  has  been  urged 
against  the  use  of  iodide,  that  rays  of  low  refrangibility  (such  as 
the  yellow  rays)  have  no  effect,  and  that,  therefore,  sensibility 
must  be  diminished.  I would  just  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of 
its  being  sensitive  to  these  rays  ? It  means  that  the  molecular 
state  of  the  bromide  is  changed,  causing  it  to  absorb  these  rays 
more  in  proportion  than  those  of  higher  refrangibility.  It  has 
been  too  much  the  custom,  since  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  paper,  to 
state  that  a certain  colour  of  emulsion  gave  tho  most  sensitive 
plates,  and  that  colour  is  one  which  tends  to  give  sonsitiveness 
into  the  red.  I am  not  at  all  of  that  opinion.  My  own 
researches,  which  have  been  recently  published  by  the  Royal 
Society,  tell  me  that  a molecular  state  which  may  be  very  sensi- 
tive comparatively  to  the  red  andiu’ra  red  rays,  may  bo  rather 
insensitive  for  the  blue  rays,  and  my  belief  from  experiment  is, 
that  the  blue  tint  which  is  so  much  a markedly  desideiatum 
according  to  most  authorities,  is  not  so  sensitive  as  oneiu  which 
a yellow  tint  can  be  traced,  and  this  is  the  tint  which  is  got  by 
the  use  of  iodide  with  the  bromide  when  prepared  by  the 
method  I have  published,  and  which  many  other  workers  have 
used.  Regarding  the  desirability  of  getting  an  emulsion  which 
is  equally  sensitive  to  all  rays,  1 leave  this  question  for  a future 
paper. 

In  connection  with  silver  iodide  in  a gelatine  emulsion  there 
is  another  point  to  which  I must  allude,  viz.,  its  effect  on  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  plates  prepared  with  it.  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortloy  tells  us  that  with  him  the  plates  do  not  keep, 
and  that  a general  decomposition  takes  place  over  tho  plate 
productive  of  fog.  Mr.  It.  Manners  Gordon  says  that  with 
iodide  he  always  gets  greeu  fog  if  ho  uses  as  much  as  1 grain 
per  ounce  of  emulsion,  which  is  about  7 grains  of  iodide  to  120 
of  bromide.  Let  me  for  a minute  examine  this  subject ; 1st,  as 
to  the  effect  on  the  keeping  qualities  ; 2nd,  as  to  general 
decomposition  ; and  3rd,  green  fog.  I think  Colonel  Wortlcy 
has  been  excessively  unfortunate  with  his  experience  in  this 
respect.  Besides  the  letters  which  publicly  appeared  from  Mr. 
England  and  others,  I have  received  several,  all  giving  the  same 
account,  viz.,  that  the  plates  keep  admirably.  I have  kept 
plates  months,  both  before  and  after  exposure,  without  any 
deterioration  in  quality.  Is  there  any  reason  why  iodide 
should  not  keep  ? I think  not.  It  is  a much  more  stable  salt 
than  the  bromide,  and  is  almost  perfectly  unamenable  to  organic 
reducing  agencies.  Thus,  alkaline  development  will  hardly,  if 


at  all,  touch  it.  It  may,  I admit,  when  it  has  free  contact  with 
tho  air,  become  insensitive,  but  this,  I opine,  is  due  to  the 
impurities  to  be  found  in  tho  atmosphere,  and  when  protected 
against  that,  as  it  is  in  a gelatine  film,  it  will  remain  as  sensi- 
tive as  it  originally  was.  The  cause  of  deterioration  in  bath 
plates  was  no  doubt  duo  to  the  presence  of  free  silver  in  tho 
film  ; but  when  gelatine  was  used,  as  in  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  plates, 
the  films  even  then  were  kept  for  a long  time  in  a highly  sensi- 
tive state.  This  same  argument  applies  to  a general  decomposi- 
tion of  the  film,  and  a tendency  to  red  fog.  I cannot  myself 
see  any  reason  wby  iodide  should  cause  fog  if  it  remains  un- 
reduced, and  I may  further  state  that  I have  never  found  it  so. 
Now,  as  to  the  green  fog  of  which  Mr.  Gordon  speaks.  lean 
conscientiously  say  that  iodide  is  not  principally  to  blame  for  it. 
In  a series  of  experiments  I made,  I found  that  pure  bromide 
films  would  give  it  with  certain  gelatines  when  the  alkaline 
developer  was  used,  but  that  with  the  ferrous  oxalate  deve- 
loper I have  never  met  with  it.  This  shows  its  origin.  It  is  a 
real  dye  produced  by  the  alkaline  pyrogallate.  With  most 
gelatines,  whether  iodide  be  present  or  not,  the  fog  is  absent, 
unless  the  development  be  pushed.  My  humble  advice  to  the 
members,  notwithstanding  these  serious  charges  which  are 
brought  against  it,  is  stick  to  the  iodide,  as  theoretically  it 
cannot  be  hurtful  except  the  dose  be  overdone,  and  it  is  of  tho 
greatest  comfort,  in  that  floods  of  light  may  be  used  in  develop- 
ing and  preparing  the  plates. 

As  to  the  use  of  chloride,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a 
moderate  use  of  it.  Dr.  Eder  perhaps  thinks  that  a wholesale 
quantity  is  used.  Development  might  be  modified  to  suit  even 
that,  as  I have  done  myself.  The  use  of  a chloride,  as  far  as 
I know,  is  to  allow  a full  dose  of  silver  to  bo  used  to  convert 
all  the  bromide  present  in  the  emulsion  without  jeopardizing 
it  by  an  introduction  of  free  silver.  Bromide  displaces  chlorine 
in  the  chloride  of  silver,  when  the  bromine  is  in  form  of  a 
bromide  of  the  alkalies,  hence  the  addition  of  a certain  amount 
of  chloride  is  useful,  even  with  ordinary  development.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a gelatino  emulsion  is  quickened  by  using 
enough  silver  to  convert  all  the  bromide,  and  hence  sensitive- 
ness is  increased.  I must  enter  a protest  against  calling 
bromo-iodide  emulsion  an  absurdity,  and  even  can  see  nothing 
very  ridiculous  in  the  chlor-iodo-bromide  emulsion,  provided 
always  that  in  the  latter  the  chloride  is  iu  minute  quantities,  or 
that  the  developer  is  so  modified  as  to  act  both  on  the  chlorido 
and  also  on  the  bromide  of  silver. 


ON  A SIMPLE  AND  EXPEDITIOUS  METHOD  OF  PRE- 
PARING PYROGALLOL  FOR  DitY-PLATE  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

BY  PROFESSOR  T.  E.  THORPE,  F.R.S.,  YORKSHIRE  COLLECE 

LEEDS.* 

Pyrogallol  or  pyrogallic  acid  is  made,  as  the  latter  name  im- 
plies, by  heating  gallic  acid,  but  the  process  as  usually  conducted 
is  very  uneconomical,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  preventing 
the  decomposition  of  the  pyrogallol  into  metagallic  acid.  Ac- 
cording to  tbe  equation, 

Gallic  acid.  Pyrogallol.  Carbon  dioxide. 

c,  h6  o5  = c0h,o3  + co2 

gallic  acid  should  yield  eighty  par  cent,  of  its  weight  of  pyro- 
gallol, but  the  amount  usually  obtained  is  very  much  less  than 
this  ; on  the  average,  not  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  is  formed. 
The  greatest  yield  i3  given  at  a temperature  of  from  185°  to 
200°  C.  If  the  heat  is  allowed  to  rise  to  250°  the  gallic  acid 
is  converted  into  metagallic  acid,  cirbon  dioxide,  and  water; 
thus : — 

Gallic  acid  Metagallic  acid  Carbon  dioxide  Water 

C7  Hu  05  = C6H,02  + CO.  + H.  0 

The  difficulties  attending  the  conversion  of  gallic  acid  into 
pyrogallol  have  their  namral  effect  on  the  price  of  the  latter 
article.  Photographers  may  be  interested,  therefore,  in  knowing 
how  they  may  bo  ablo  to  prepare  their  own  pyrogallol  from 
gallic  acid  by  a very  simple  and  sufficiently  expeditious  process. 

Ten  grams  (say  150  grains)  of  dry  gallic  acid,  and  30  c.c. 
(say  one  fluid  ounce), of  glycerine  (preferably  Price’s),  are 
placed  in  a 2-oz.  flask  or  wide  test-tube,  and  heated  on  a sand- 
tray  to  a temperature  of  from  190°  to  200°,  so  long  as  bubbles 
of  carbon  dioxide  are  seen  to  be  formed  iu  the  liquid.  The 
gallic  acid  readily  dissolves,  and  in  a very  short  time  it  is  en- 
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tirely  converted  into  the  theoretical  quantity  of  pyrogallol : 
this  fact  has  been  verified  by  direct  observations  made  in  my 
laboratory.  The  brown  viscous  liquid,  after  cooling,  is  diluted 
with  1000  c.c.  (say  34  oz.)  of  water.  A solution  is  thus  ob- 
tained, each  4 oz.  of  which  contains  rather  more  than  14  grains 
of  pyrogallol, 'sufficient,  therefore,  for  developing  a \ plate  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Swan’s  instructions.  In  containing  glycerine  it 
of  course  resembles  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards’  solution,  which  has 
found  favour  with  many  photographers. 

I have  developed  a number  of  plates  (mostly  Swan’s)  with 
solutions  of  pyrogallol  procured  in  this  way,  with  results  in  no- 
wise different  from  those  obtained  by  the  use  of  a pure  aqueous 
solution  of  crystallised  pyrogallol  of  equal  strength.  The 
method  of  conversion  is  very  easy  ; the  only  point  to  bo  attended 
to  is  the  temperature,  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed 
200p,  otherwise  the  glycerine  becomes  very  brown  in  colour. 
The  thermometer  should  be  supported  in  the  flask  or  tube  by  a 
cork,  perforated,  of  course,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  ; and  the  bulb  should  be  surrounded  by  the  liquid, 
which  should  be  shaken  from  time  to  time.  The  solution  may, 
however,  be  very  dark-coloured  without  sensibly  staining  the 
film,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  time  of  development  be  not 
unduly  prolonged ; a remark  which  applies  equally  to  the 
ordinary  method  of  developing  by  means  of  the  crystallised  acid. 

As  the  present  price  of  pyrogallol  is  about  seven  times  that 
of  gallic  acid,  the  above  process  may  be  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  photographers  who  practise  alkaline  development. 


ON  A PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUNSHINE  RECORDER. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  talk  lately  regarding  the  registra- 
tion of  sunshine,  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  as  far  as  I know, 
the  methods  adopted  have  been  founded  on  Campbell's  plan  of 
collecting  the  rays  from  the  sun  when  shining,  and  focussing 
them  by  means  of  a glass  ball  on  to  either  a hemispherical  bowl 
of  wood  or  else  on  a strip  of  paper.  When  the  sun  shone  bright 
enough,  the  wood  or  the  paper  was  charred,  the  sun  makiug  a 
track  of  its  own.  The  plan  I bring  before  you  to-night  is,  to 


my  own  mind,  much  simpler,  at  all  events  for  photographers! 
and  I have  therefore  thought  it  suitable  to  bring  before  the 
Photographic  Society.  The  instrument,  in  its  simplest  form 
consists  of  a semi-cylindrical  box,  T,  with  a lid  A,  which  cuts 
the  cylinder  as  it  were  in  half.  At  the  spot  where  the  centre 
lies,  a small  hole,  H,  of  about  one-tenth  of  an  iach  in  diameter,  is 
pierced.  On  each  side  of  the  curve  of  the  cylinder  runs  a groove, 
and  in  these  grooves  a strip  of  sensitive  paper  is  slipped  by  taking 
off  the  lid  ; the  instrument  is  then  ready  for  work.  To  place  it 
in  position  is  an  easy  enough  matter.  On  a window-sill — or  in 
any  convenient  place  facing  south — the  instrument  is  placed,  and 
by  means  of  a compass  or  sundial  (which  can  be  easily  made)  the 


length  of  the  lid  is  caused  to  lie  east  and  west.  This  position 
once  ascertained,  the  instrument  can  always  be  placed  in  true 
position  as  regards  this  adjustment.  The  other  adjustment  is 
to  make  the  plane  passing  through  the  hole  in  the  lid  and  the 
centre  line  of  the  paper  to  pass  through  the  direction  of  the  sun. 
To  effect  this,  the  box  (which,  from  the  figure,  will  be  seen  is 
affixed  to  a hinge  on  a stand,  so  as  to  turn  at  right  angles  to  its 
length)  should  be  caused  to  cast  a shadow  on  a piece  of  white 
paper  placed  behind  it,  and  be  gradually  turned  on  the  hinge 
till  the  shadow  of  the  lid  is  just  cut  off  by  the  box  itself.  When 
this  is  so,  the  sun,  the  hole,  and  the  central  line  of  the  centre  of 
the  paper,  are  evidently  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  track  will 
be  made  on  the  paper.  1 produce  a sun-tracing  made  by  this 
meaus.  The  above  is  the  simplest  form.  By  the  expenditure  of 
an  extra  sixpence  au  ordinary  spectacle  lens  may  be  fitted  to  it, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  one  shown.  The  aperture  of  the  lens 
should  not  be  more  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch  or  thereabouts,  as  if 
more,  the  paper  might  become  discoloured  by  diffused  light.  As 
in  the  example  shown,  a further  modification  may  be  made  by 
using  two  holes,  by  which  meins  the  full  benefit  of  the  sunlight 
is  utilized  till  sunset.  Each  hole  will  make  a track  of  its  own, 
which  will  overlap  in  parts,  but  which,  where  they  do  so,  iudicate 
the  same  sunshine,  so  long  as  the  centre  of  each  hole  lies  on  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder.  One  track  will  not  begin  till  the  sun  is  well 
over  the  horizon,  and  will  continue  till  sunset ; the  other  track 
will  commence  at  sunrise  and  finish  in  the  afternoon.  Two 
small  lenses,  with  a length  of  focus  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
cylinder,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  two  open  holes.  Another 
method  of  using  this  sunshine  recorder  is  to  test  the  relative  in- 
tensities of  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  of  the  sunlight. 
This  is  accomplished  by  altering  the  lid  of  the  semi-cylinder  so 
that  it  forms  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  ends  of  the  cylinder, 
and  attaching  to  the  lens  or  hole  a prism  of  say  60°,  and 
allowing  the  light  issuing  through  the  hole  to  be  dispersed  at 
right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  paper.  By  this  plan  the  spec- 
trum would  be  registered  ; and  if  the  paper  be  slightly  darkened 
in  advance,  not  only  the  actinic  parts  would  be  measured,  but 
also  the  red  end  would  imprint  itself  there,  forming  a perfect 
registration  of  the  components  of  sunshine.  There  are  some 
other  applications  of  this  little  instrument,  which  you  see  in  the 
model  form,  which  might  be  usefully  made.  I have  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  want  of  shapeliness  of  the  instrument ; but  even 
in  its  very  rough  state  it  is  capable  of  doing  what  I require. 
May  I hope  that  photographers  will  aid  meteorology  by  record- 
ing sunshine  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ? 

I forgot  to  add  two  points ; one  is  that  the  scale  of  hours  can 
be  printed  on  the  paper  itself  before  i t.  is  inserted  in  the  instrument. 
A piece  of  g ass  is  covered  with  non-actinic  varnish  ; this  is 
scratched  through  at  proper  intervals,  and  figured  in  hours,  cor- 
rections for  each  week  or  month  being  made  as  in  dialling. 
These  lines  are  printed  on  the  paper  by  diffused  light,  and  the 
lme  showing  12  o’clock  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  ; 
by  this  means  the  times  when  the  sun  is  shining  are  shown. 
The  second  point  is  that  the  prints  have  only  to  be  fixed  by 
hyposulphite  and  washed.  The  paper  may  be  what  is  called  the 
ready  sensitized,  which  will  keep  for  months,  and  which,  if  a 
little  discoloured,  will  not  signify  tor  this  purpose. 


THE  MELBOURNE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

BY  J.  W.  LINDT. 

A few  weeks  ago,  I wrote  sending  you  a few  remarks  under  the 
heading,  “ Photography  at  the  Melbourne  International  Exhi- 
bition, 1880.”*  Presuming  that  a little  information  on  this 
subject  is  welcome,  I shall  continue  my  epistle  to-day. 

I may  commence  by  telling  you  that  Mr.  Stephen  Thomson, 
whom  you  no  doubt  know  as  an  author  and  photographer  of 
ability,  has  come  to  Melbourne  aud  settled  amongst  us.  As  his 
reputation  as  an  art-critic  became  known,  our  leading  journals 
were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his  sen  ices  to  write  their  re- 
ports on  certain  portions  of  the  Fine  Arts  Departments  of  our 
Exhibition,  and  as  photography  i»,  1 believe,  included  in  his 
sphere  of  action,  I shall  leave  any  criticism  to  him,  and  he  will 
no  doubt  send  you  his  report  on  photography  as  it  appears  in  our 
leading  paper,  the  Melbourne  Argus.  You  must  just  take  this 
communication  as  though  we  chatted  about  our  Exhibition  in 
your  own  sanctum,  and  by  no  means  as  a formal  report,  for  I 
am  just  jotting  down  things  as  they  occur  to  me  whilst  waiting. 


Bead  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 


• These  have,  unfortunately,  not  come  to  hand.— Ed.  P.N. 


January  7,  1881.] 
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The  speculation  to  go  in  as  a licenced  photographer  to  the  Exhi- 
bition has  so  far  proved  a failure ; the  outlay  occasioned 
amounted  to  nearly  a hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  as  yet  there 
is  very  little  chance  to  see  any  of  it  back.  The  inadequate  space 
allotted  us  for  the  sale  of  photographs,  and  the  out-of-the-way 
position  of  the  stalls,  account  a good  deal  for  the  poor  returns. 
Iu  fact,  the  aggregate  of  money  taken  by  three  photographers  at 
their  stalls  in  five  weeks  is  under  five  pounds.  I hope  it  may 
come  better  as  time  goes  on,  but  the  ignorance  and  party-spirit 
of  some  of  our  commissioners  have  done  a great  deal  of  harm, 
and  the  work  that  might  be  done  by  one  or  two  photographers 
in  tbeir  spare  time,  has  now  four  competitors,  and  I am  suffi- 
ciently disheartened  to  take  mine  to  order  only.  We  protested 
against  the  admission  of  more  photographers  in  vain,  and  the 
accompanying  Argus  reports  will  give  you  an  idea  how  we  were 
treated.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  mistake  has  been  made  for 
each  county  and  each  court  to  exhibit  their  sculpture  aud  their 
photography  among  the  bulk  of  other  exhibits,  instead  of  having 
room3  set  apart,  which  might  again  be  sub-divided  into  courts 
for  sculpture  and  photography  ; and  I think  1 may  say  that  the 
room  containing  tlie  collections  of  many  countries  would  have 
proved  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  show.  Not  many  of 
the  leading  English  photographers  have  sent  examples  of  their 
work,  and  some  of  their  pictures  have  only  just  now  been  un- 
packed. This  leads  us  to  hope  more  yet  will  come  to  light  before 
the  Exhibition  is  over. 

Nesbitt,  of  Bournemouth,  came  too  late  to  find  room  in  the 
Art  Gallery,  but  he  received  a place  in  one  of  the  passages  near 
the  offices  of  the  Victorian  Court,  and,  I think,  all  the  more  notice 
will  be  taken  of  his  work  on  account  of  his  isolated  (photo- 
graphically speaking)  position.  Vernon  Heath  also  came  too 
late  for  wall  space,  but  having  a revolving  stand  a place  was 
readily  made  for  most  of  his  pictures.  The  only  drawback  of  the 
stand  is,  that  it  allows  one  to  come  too  near  to  the  pictures, 
which  is  no  advantage  with  enlarged  work.  Col.  Stuart  Wort- 
ley's  pictures  were  earlier  unpacked,  and  hence  found  wall  space. 
The  finest  instantaneous  sea  views  are,  without  a doubt,  in  the 
Ceylon  Court,  photographed  by  Mr.  Skeene,  of  Colombo,  I 
believe.  Two  of  his  views  are  positively  startling  ; being  taken 
towards  evening,  the  sun  appears  about  35°  above  the  horizon, 
surrounded  by  a mysterious  looking  ring  or  halo,  and  in  the  re- 
flection cast  upon  the  rippling  water  there  appears  about  mid- 
distance  a Malay  prow  with  its  square  sail  sharply  defined 
against  the  horizon.  Altogether  this  picture  is  a bold  piece  of 
photography,  aud  perhaps  Mr.  Skeene  will  tell  us  some  day  how 
it  was  done. 

Close  to  it  is  another  remarkably  lighted  Cingalese  land- 
scape, with  some  figures  of  natives  in  the  foreground  ; the  sun 
also  shows  in  this  picture.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether 
double  printing  has  been  had  recourse  to  in  these  pictures,  but 
even  if  such  is  the  case,  their  tout  ensemble  bear  testimony  of  a 
bold  photographic  spirit,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  nature.  The 
composition  in  Mr.  Skeene’s  landscapes  is,  perhaps,  sometimes  at 
fault  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  the  atmosphere,  the 
separation  of  distances,  and  also  the  technical  treatment,  are  per- 
fect, and  the  subjects  always  interesting. 

Taking  a general  look  round,  I find  hosts  of  photographs, 
framed  and  unframed,  in  all  the  courts,  but  many  of  them  old 
stagers,  which  are,  no  doubt,  interesting  subjects,  but  as  photo- 
graphs and  artistic  productions  do  not  rank  very  high. 

New  Zealand  shows  well  to  the  front  in  good  portraiture. 
Wriggles  worth,  Bartlett,  Clifford,  Morris,  and  others,  show  very 
fine  cabinets,  and  I am  glad  to  notice  the  mania  of  ow-retouch- 
ing  has  not  yet  found  disciples  among  them. 

New  South  Wales  has  a large  photographic  display.  Mr. 
Boyd  is  especially  noticeable  for  quantity  and  size  of  work. 
Hubert  Newman  sends  some  fine  portraits,  unsurpassed  from  a 
photographic  point  of  view,  and  his  examples  of  enlarged  por- 
traits in  carbon  are  first-class.  I miss  David  Scott’s  work  here, 
but  I suppose  he  is  getting  tired  of  competition,  and  well  able 
to  rest  on  his  laurels.  His  photography  is  especially  good,  and 
for  many  years  I looked  up  to  his  work  in  admiration. 

Queensland  sends  Daintree’s  characteristic  enlarged  aud  oil- 
coloured  photographs,  the  same  as  were  so  well  spoken  of  at 
Philadelphia. 

South  Australia  sends — like  all  the  other  colonies — fair  ex- 
amples of  photographic  work,  but  nothing  very  remarkably  ad- 
vanced. The  United  States  a3  yet  show  only  photographs  by 
Tuttle  and  Co.,  formerly  of  San  Francisco — excellent  photo- 
graphs of  actors  and  actresses,  but  woefully  over-retouched, 
which  gives  the  whole  collection  a family  resemblance.  A great 


portion  of  the  American  exhibits  went  down  in  the  ill-fated 
vessel,  “ Eric  the  Red,”  and,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  work  of  their 
best  photographers  was  among  the  goods  thus  lost. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  a word  or  two  about  gelatine  plates. 
After  the  first  packet  that  came  into  my  hands,  I had  the  con- 
viction that  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  collodion  and  bath 
would  gradually  come  in  for  a second  place.  And  now,  after 
woi king  gelatine  plates  for  nearly  a year  almost  exclusively,  I 
am  of  the  same  opinion  still  But  mind,  they  did  not  always  go 
smoothly,  and  many  an  anxious  hour  my  friend  and  neighbour, 
Mr.  Foster  (of  Foster  and  Martin,  27  and  29,  Collins  Street,  E.) 
and  I would  sit  comparing  notes  about  the  behaviour  of  So-and- 
So’s  plates,  and  their  respective  developer,  as  compared  with 
others’,  until  our  wives,  perhaps  becoming  alarmed  at  our 
excited  state  of  mind,  forcibly  changed  the  subject  by  com- 
mencing to  play  some  of  our  favourite  pieces  on  the  piano, 
or  inviting  us  to  tune  our  fiddles  and  join  in  one  of  Haydn’s 
trios. 

What  a boon  gelatine  plates  must  be  to  your  London 
photographers  ! A dozen  or  more  good  brands  to  choose  from, 
and  the  makers  only  too  happy  to  give  every  information  ! It 
has  been  stated  in  the  News  that  gelatine  plates  were  com- 
paratively more  capable  of  rendering  subjects  in  weak  light  than 
collodion.  This  proves  fallacious  in  my  experience,  and,  as  you 
cannot  pile  up  a gelatine  negative  as  you  can  a collodion  one,  on 
a substratum,  I consider  that,  in  this  particular  respect,  collodion 
has  the  advantage.  I will  close  for  to-day.  Next  month  ' shall 
resume  the  subject,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  report  more  favourably 
with  regard  to  the  aspect  of  the  Exhibition  to  the  licensed 
photographer. 

Melbourne,  10 th  November. 



THE  APPEAL  FOR  AID. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  almost  beyond  my  power  to  express 
the  deep  gratification  and  honour  I feel  at  being  connected 
with  a profession  which  has  shown  such  fine  generosity 
and  manly  sympathy  for  a distressed  brother  worker,  as 
chronicled  in  your  pages,  week  by  week,  under  the  above 
heading. 

No  less  than  eighteen  benevolent  individuals — the  sum 
total — did  I count  last  week,  that,  too,  in  the  most 
heart-softening  and  purse-string-loosening  season  of  all 
the  year.  The  growth  of  the  fund  had,  indeed,  been  great 
for  a man  who  has  always  freely  given  and  spread  the 
results  of  his  researches  in  photography  Like  the  lookers- 
on  at  a street  entertainment,  the  profession  take  all  that 
is  given  them,  and  then,  when  the  hat  is  passed  round, 
steal  softly  away. 

In  no  other  pursuit  in  existence,  I firmly  believe, 
would  such  a lack  of  kindly  spirit  for  a man  who  has 
suffered  by  an  adverse  turn  of  fortune  have  appeared. 
The  dramatic,  musical,  and  even  pugilistic  professions, 
would  have  come  much  quicker  to  the  aid  of  a distressed 
brother. 

It  is  a painful  picture  shadowed  forth— that  of  a man  in 
the  direst  necessity,  appealing  to  benevolent  photo- 
graphers, only  to  find  that,  colder  than  the  summit  of  Mr. 
England's  snow  hooded  peaks,  is  the  charity  of  the  pro- 
fession it  has  been  his  delight,  in  former  days,  to  work 
for. — Yours  truly,  Charles  Kino. 

14,  William  Street,  Grapes  Hill,  Norwich. 


MOONLIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir, — Permit  us,  through  your  column®,  to  thank 
Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  for  his  prompt  reply  to  our  query. 
Under  the  very  favourable  conditions  he  names  in  your  last 
issue,  we  should  certainly  have  thought  that  a good  moon- 
light negative  could  have  been  secured  in  less  time  than  was 
required  for  ours  ; but  the  facts  prove  so  strangely  contrary, 
that  we  can  now  only  imagine  Mr.  Burton  had  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  we  in  his  selection  of  the  night  for  the  purpose. 
We  took  advantage  of  the  exceptionally  brilliant  full  moon 
of  last  October ; our  subject  was  a stone-fronted  house,  the 
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lens  one  of  Lerebour’s  portrait  combinations  ; the  dry  plate 
one  of  our  own  make  (not  more  than  twenty  times  the 
rapidity  of  wet),  and  we  consider  that  the  real  exposure 
was  effected  in  about  twenty-five  minutes,  seeing  that  the 
moon  became  clouded  over  during  the  last  five  minutes  of 
exposure  ; but  having  decided,  after  a previous  experiment, 
to  give  the  plate  half-an-hour,  we  did  so,  and  the  result  was 
a successful  negative.  A Woodburytype  print  of  the  view 
will  be  published  in  our  “ Photo  Pocket  Almanac,”  with  a 
full  description  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  taken, 
and  we  shall  then  have  pleasure  in  forwarding  a copy  to  Mr. 
Burton,  and  also,  if  you  please,  to  yourself ; the  announce- 
ment of  it  to  the  general  profession  will  be  found  in  your 
advertisement  pages.  Perhaps  Mr.  Burton  will  kindly  send 
us  a print  from  his  negative,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  oom- 
pare  notes. — We  are,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

D.  H.  Cussons  and  Co. 


ON  TIIE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ( 

FILMS. 

Sir,— In  your  valuable  Year-Book,  I find  an  error  in 
my  article  under  the  above-mentioned  title,  arising,  I pre- 
sume, from  the  translation,  which  I beg  to  correct. 

On  page  135  of  the  Year-Book  it  is  said  : “A  wet 
bromo-iodized  film  shows  the  highest  sensitiveness  for  the 
same  region  (by  line  G in  indigo),  but  has  also  considerable 
sensitiveness  for  the  blue  and  green  of  the  spectrum.”  It 
should  be  perceptible  instead  of  considerable  ; in  fact,  the 
sensitiveness  of  a wet  bromo-iodized  film  fpr  blue  and 
grsen  rays  is  not  considerable  at  all. — Respectfully  yours, 

Dr.  II.  W.  Vogel. 


tS/dlli  \\X  tfj t 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  meet- 
ing of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  January  11th,  at 
the  Gallery,  5,  Pall  Mall  East,  w'hen,  besides  other  matters,  a 
paper  “ On  the  Lime  Light,”  by  Mr.  Edward  Viles,  will  be  read. 

Mb.  John  Thomas  Towson  died  on  the  3rd  inst.,  at  Liver- 
pool. Mr.  Towson,  who  was  highly  esteemod  in  scientific 
circles  at  Liverpool,  distinguished  himself  in  the  early  days  of 
photography  by  the  satisfactory  solution  of  several  knotty 
problems,  although  the  following  account  from  “ Mon  of  the 
Time  ” must  obviously  be  taken  cuvi  rjrano  sails “ He  was  the 
first  to  direct  the  attention  of  photographers  to  the  fact  that  the 
luminous  and  chemical  foci  were  not  of  the  same  length,  a 
knowledge  of  which  fact  at  a later  period  enabled  Dr.  Draper, 
of  New  York,  to  take  the  first  photograph  from  life.  He  was 
also  the  first  to  devise  the  means  of  taking  a photographic 
picture  on  glass,  and  the  use  of  the  reflecting  camera.” 

The  Athcnaum says: — “ Daguerre,  the  discoverer  of  the  photo- 
graphic process  which  bears  his  name,  which  he  reported  to  the 
world  in  January,  1839,  was  photographed  by  Sir.  Mayall  in 
1846.  This  interesting  portrait  has  been  printed  in  Woodbury- 
type, and  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  Year-Book  of  Photo- 
graphy for  this  year.” 

Moonlight  Photographs.— Messrs.  D.  II.  Cussons  & Co. 
have  favoured  us  with  a photograph  taken  “ by  the  light  of  the 
moon  ” at  9 p.m.,  with  an  exposure  of  half  an  hour,  a French 
portrait  lens  being  used  with  open  aperture.  The  result  is 
interesting  as  the  doings  of  a rapid  gelatine  plate,  but  it  possesses, 
as  might  be  expected,  little  value  as  a pictorial  production  ; it 
is  a villa,  the  white  blinds  reflecting  the  moonlight  supplying 
the  high  lights. 

New  Light-Measurer. — M.  Dufour  has  described  an  appa- 
ratus for  indicating  the  variations  of  chemical  intensity  of  sunlight. 
It  has  some  likeness  to  Draper’s  tithonometer.  The  principle  is, 
opposing  the  variable  action  of  light,  on  a mixture  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen,  with  an  electric  current  (of  variable  intensity,  and 
measurable  each  instant),  which,  by  its  passage,  causes  decom- 
position of  a quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  equal  to  that  produced 
by  action  of  the  light  on  the  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen. 
The  apparatus  is  like  a Rumford  differential  thermometer ; in 
one  bulb  is  some  hydrochloric-acid  solution  with  carbon 
electrodes,  in  the  other  some  sulphuric  acid.  The  light  acts  on 
the  former.  One  mode  of  measurement  is  to  note  the  time 
taken  in  displacement  of  the  sulphuric  acid  column  a certain 


distance  along  the  connecting  tube.  Then  bring  back  the 
column  to  its  original  position  by  passing  the  current. — Nature. 

A Few  Photographic  Reflections. — From  the  ‘‘Year-Book 
of  Photography  ” just  published,  we  gather  that  the  improve- 
ments in  the  art  duiing  the  past  year  have  been  of  the  most  posi- 
tive character.  By  the  new  gelatine  process,  which  is  so  rapid 
that  it  may  be  said  to  literally  “take”  people  unawares,  sitting 
for  one’s  portrait  has  become  quite  a pleasant  incub — we  mean 
occupation.  People  who,  like  vaccination  in  certain  cases,  do  not 
“ take  well,”  will  certainly  “ take  ’’  to  this  new  form  of  proceed- 
ing ; while  the  likenesses  of  those  who  have  an  apparently  un- 
conquerable aversion  to  being  photographed  may  be  secured 
no-lens  vo-lens. — Funny  Folks. 


IIypo. — 1.  You  might  have  a better  chance  of  success  if  you  were 
to  immerse  the  plates  entirely  in  a much  weaker  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide.  It  is  a matter  of  importance  that  you  should 
make  use  of  the  pure  salt,  and  not  the  usual  commercial  article, 
as  this  latter  frequently  contains  an  enormous  proporlion  of  car- 
bonate of  potassium.  2.  By  means  of  the  crude  sulphido  of 
potassium. 

Transfer. — It  is  a matter  of  some  importance  to  make  use  of  pure 
bees’-wax;  and,  moreover,  it  takes  a considerable  time  to 
thoroughly  imbrue  the  suif  a of  the  glass  with  the  wax.  Hence 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  first  prints  stripped  from  a sheet  of 
glass  are  spoiled  from  partial  adhesion. 

D.  W. — See  Correspondence  in  our  last  number. 

S.  Cholekton. — Try  the  experiment  again  under  more  favourable 
conditions  of  light,  and  let  us  see  the  result. 

Collodion. — The  film  is  too  close  and  horny  in  its  texture,  and  it 
ispiobable  that  matters  may  be  put  right  by  the  addition  of  three 
or  four  drops  of  water  to  each  ounce  of  collodion. 

II.  W.  A. — Carbon  prints  on  glass  make  admirable  lantern  slides, 
and  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  adopt  the  process  in  question. 
There  is  no  fear  of  the  films  becoming  detached  by  the  heat  of  the 
lantern,  provided  that  a suitable  substratum  is  made  use  of.  A 
weak  solution  of  gelatine  containing  a little  potassium  bichromate 
makes  one  of  the  best  substrata.  After  the  plates  have  been 
coated,  a short  exposure  to  light  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make 
the  film  insoluble. 

W.  W. — We  do  not  usually  give  legal  advice;  but  having  had  an 
opporlunity  of  putting  your  case  to  a barrister  over  the  dinner 
table,  we  give  you  the  benefit  of  his  ideas.  If  you  deliberately 
pose  a model  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  imitation  of  a painting, 
and  the  resemblance  is  near,  you  may  be  infringing  copyright.  In 
such  a case  intention  or  motive  and  the  degree  of  similarity  would 
be  the  most  important  factors! 

J.  B.  Sanson. — Every  photograph  is  tho  copyright  of  tho  producer 
or  of  the  person  who  employs  another  to  produce  it;  and  before 
copying  any  picture  you  should  obtain  permission.  Registration 
is  merely  a means  by  which  the  rights  vested  in  any  particular 
picture  are  recorded. 

Poutahle  Symmetrical. — The  lens  you  first  name  is  by  far  the 
best  for  your  purpose. 

W.  II.  M. — Unless  you  are  working  on  a tolerably  large  scale,  it 
will  scarcely  pay  you  to  precipitate  the  silver  from  old  hypo 
which  has  served  to  fix  gelatine  negatives.  You  cannot,  however, 
use  anything  better  than  the  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur. 

IIenui  E.  IIusson. — It  is  extremely  likely  that  extraneous  light 
found  its  way  into  your  camera  or  dark  room,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  tho  plate  could  have  been  fogged  by  over-exposure. 
If  you  follow  Capt.  Abney’s  directions  exactly,  we  havo  no  doubt 
that  you  will  succeed  well  as  regards  intensification.  Fifteen 
shillings  per  annum,  or  3s.  lOd.  per  quarter. 

A.  S.  T.  wishes  to  know  what  probability  thcro  is  of  a young 
woman  obtaining  employment  as  a retoucher,  and  on  what  terms 
instruction  or  practice  can  be  bad.  Wo  presume  that  sho  has 
some  notions  as  regards  the  use  of  apencil.  Will  ourreaders  givo 
s ime  information  regarding  the  matter  in  question  ? A.  S.  T.  can 
in  the  meantime  keep  an  eye  on  our  advertising  columns,  whero 
offers  of  instruction  may  frequently  be  found. 

I.  A.  M. — Even  if  we  knew  how  much  the  gentleman  in  question 
paid  for  his  apparatus,  we  could  hardly  tell  you ; hut  you  may 
easily  obtain  estimates  from  Siemen  Brothers,  the  Brush 
Company,  or  .other  firms.  Unless,  however,  you  aro  prepared 
to  spend  at  least  as  much  as  £300,  you  had  better  not  entertain 
the  idea. 

OriNioN. — The  ordinary  tissue  is  not  at  all  suitable.  An 
article  on  the  subject  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 

F.  Morton. — He  is  already  engaged  on  a second  edition  now,  but 
it  will  necessarily  be  a few  months  beforo  it  is  issued  ; you  will 
find  what  you  want,  however,  on  page  35  in  the  present  edition  of 
“ Gelatine  Emulsion,”  and  page  44.  Abney’s  “Instruction” 
costs  2s.  8Jd.  by  post. 
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THE  LATEST  METHODS  FOR  PRODUCING  PIIOTO- 
TRACINGS  IN  BLACK  AND  COLOUR. 

Two  new  processes  for  taking  photo-tracings  in  black  and 
colour  have  recently  been  published—  Nigrography  and 
Anthrakotype — both  of  which  represent  a real  advance  in 
photographic  art.  By  these  two  processes  we  are  enabled 
for  the  first  time  to  accomplish  the  rapid  production  of 
positive  copies  in  black  of  plans  and  other  line  drawings. 
Each  of  these  new  methods  has  its  own  sphere  of  actiou  ; 
both,  therefore,  should  deserve  equally  descriptive 
notices 

For  large  plans,  drawn  with  lines  of  even  breadth,  and 
showing  no  gradated  lines,  or  such  as  shade  into  grey,  the 
process  styled  “ nigrography,”  invented  by  Itterheim,  of 
Vienna,  and  patented  both  in  Germany  and  Austria,  will 
be  found  best  adapted.  The  base  of  this  process  is  a 
solution  of  gum,  with  which  large  sheets  of  paper  can  be 
more  readily  coated  than  with  one  of  gelatine  ; it  is, 
therefore,  very  suitable  for  the  preparation  of  tracings 
of  the  largest  size.  The  paper  used  must  be  the  best 
drawing  paper,  thoroughly  sized,  and  on  this  the  solution, 
consisting  of  25  parts  of  gum-arabic  dissolved  in  100  parts 
of  water,  to  which  are  added  7 parts  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate and  1 part  of  alcohol,  is  spread  with  a broad  flat 
brush.  It  i3  then  dried,  and  if  placed  in  a cool  dark 
place,  will  keep  good  for  a long  time.  When  used,  it  is 
placed  under  the  plan  to  be  reproduced,  and  exposed  to 
diffused  light  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes — that  is  to  say, 
to  about  14°  of  Vogel’s  photometer;  it  is  then  removed, 
and  placed  for  twenty  minutes  in  cold  water,  in  order  to 
wash  out  all  the  chromated  gum  which  has  not  been 
affected  by  light.  By  pressing  between  two  sheets  of 
blotting-paper  the  water  is  then  got  rid  of,  and  if  the 
exposure  has  been  correctly  judged,  the  drawing  will 
appear  as  dull  lines  on  a shiny  ground.  After  the  paper 
has  been  completely  dried,  it  is  ready  for  the  black 
colour.  This  consists  of  5 parts  of  shellac,  100  parts  of 
alcohol,  and  15  parts  of  finely-powdered  vine-black.  A 
sponge  is  used  to  distribute  the  colour  over  the  paper, 
and  the  latter  is  then  laid  in  a two  to  three  per  cent,  bath 
of  sulphuric  acid,  where  it  must  remain  until  the  black 
colour  can  be  easily  removed  by  means  of  a stiff  brush. 
All  the  lines  of  the  drawing  will  then  appear  in  black 
on  a white  ground.  These  nigrographie  tracings  are  very 
fine,  but  they  only  appear  in  complete  perfection  when 
the  lines  of  the  original  drawing  are  perfectly  opaque. 
Half-tone  lines,  or  the  marks  of  a red  pencil  on  the 
original,  are  not  reproduced  in  the  nigrographie  copy. 

“ Anthrakotype  ” is  a kind  of  dusting-on  process.  It 
was  invented  by  Dr.  Sobacchi,  in  the  year  1879,  and  has 
been  lately  more  fully  described  by  Captain  Pizzighelli. 
This  process — called  also  Photanthratography — is  founded 
on  the  property  of  chromated  gelatine  which  has  not  been 


acted  on  by  light  to  swell  up  in  lukewarm  water,  and  to 
become  tacky,  so  that,  in  this  condition,  it  can  retain 
powdered  colour  which  has  been  dusted  on  it.  Wherever, 
however,  the  chromated  gelatine  has  been  acted  on  by 
light,  the  surface  becomes  horny,  undergoes  no  change  in 
warm  water,  and  loses  all  sign  ot  tackiness.  In  this  pro- 
cess, absolute  opacity  in  the  lines  of  the  original  drawing 
is  by  no  means  necessary,  for  it  reproduces  grey  half-tone 
lines  just  as  well  as  it  does  black  ones.  Pencil  drawings 
can  also  be  copied,  and  in  this  lies  one  great  advantage  of 
the  process  over  other  photo-tracing  methods,  for,  to  a 
certain  extent,  even  half-tones  can  be  produced. 

For  the  paper  for  anthrakotype,  an  ordinary  strong  well- 
sized paper  must  be  selected.  This  must  be  coated  with  a 
gelatine  solution  (gelatine  1,  water  30  parts)  either  by 
floating  the  paper  on  the  solution,  or  by  flowing  the  solu- 
tion over  the  paper.  In  the  latter  case,  the  paper  is 
softened  by  soaking  in  water,  is  then  pressed  on  to  a glas3 
plate  placed  in  a horizontal  position,  the  edges  are  turned 
up,  and  the  gelatine  solution  is  poured  into  the  trough  thus 
formed.  To  sensitize  the  paper,  it  is  dipped  for  a couple 
of  minutes  in  a solution  of  potassium  bichromate  (1  in  25), 
then  taken  out  and  dried  in  the  dark. 

The  paper  is  now  placed  beneath  the  drawing  in  a 
copying-frame,  and  exposed  for  several  minutes  to  the 
light  ; it  is  afterwards  laid  in  cold  water  in  order  to  remove 
all  excess  of  chromate.  A copy  of  the  original  drawing 
now  exists  in  relief  on  the  swollen  gelatine,  and,  in  order 
to  make  this  relief  sticky,  the  paper  is  next  dipped  for 
a short  time  in  water,  at  a temperature  of  about  28° 
or  30°  C.  It  is  then  laid  on  a smooth  glass  plate,  super- 
ficially dried  by  means  of  blotting-paper,  and  lamp-black 
or  soot  evenly  dusted  on  over  the  whole  surface  by  means 
ofatine  sieve.  Although  lamp-black  is  so  inexpensive,  and 
so  easily  obtained,  as  material  it  answers  the  present  purpose 
better  than  any  other  black  colouring  substance.  If  now  the 
colour  be  evenly  distributed  with  a broad  brush,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  paper  will  appear  to  be  thoroughly  black.  In 
order  to  fix  the  colour  on  the  tacky  parts  of  the  gelatine, 
the  paper  must  next  be  dried  by  artificial  heat — say  by 
placing  it  near  a stove — and  this  has  the  advantage  of  still 
further  increasing  the  stickiness  of  the  gelatine  in  the  parts 
which  have  not  been  acted  upon  by  light,  so  that  the 
colouring  matter  adheres  even  more  firmly  to  the  gelatine. 
When  the  paper  is  thoroughly  dry,  place  it  iD  water,  and 
let  it  be  played  on  by  a strong  jet  ; this  removes  all  the 
colour  from  the  parts  which  have  been  exposed  to  the 
light,  and  so  develops  the  picture.  By  a little  gentle  fric- 
tion with  a wet  sponge,  the  development  will  be  materially 
promoted. 

A highly  interesting  peculiarity  of  this  anthrakotype 
process  is  the  fact  that  a copy,  though  it  may  have  been 
incorrectly  exposed,  can  still  be  saved.  For  inetanoe,  if 
the  image  does  not  seem  to  be  vigorous  enough,  it  can  be 
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intensified  in  the  simplest  way  ; it  is  only  necessary  to 
soak  the  paper  afresh,  then  dust  on  more  colour,  &c.,  &c. ; 
in  short,  repeat  the  developing  process  as  above  described. 
In  difficult  cases  the  dusting-on  may  be  repeated  five  or  six 
times,  till  at  last  the  desired  intensity  is  obtained. 

By  this  process,  therefore,  we  get  a positive  copy  of  a 
positive  original  in  black  lines  on  a white  ground.  Of 
course,  any  other  colouring  material  in  a state  of  powder 
may  be  used  instead  of  soot,  and  then  a coloured  drawing 
on  a white  ground  is  obtained.  Very  pretty  variations  of 
the  process  may  be  made  by  using  gold  or  silver  paper,  and 
dusting-on  with  different  colours ; or  a picture  may  be 
taken  in  gold-bronze  powder  on  a white  ground.  In  this 
way  coloured  drawings  may  be  taken  on  a gold  or  a silver 
ground,  and  very  bright  photo-tracings  will  be  the  result. 
Some  examples  of  this  kind  that  have  been  sent  us  from 
Vienna  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Summing  up  the  respective  advantages  of  the  two  pro- 
cesses we  have  above  described,  we  may  say  that  “ nigro- 
graphy’’  is  best  adapted  for  copying  drawings  of  a large 
size  ; the  copies  can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from 
good  autograph,  and  they  do  not  possess  the  bad  quality 
of  gelatine  papers,  the  tendency  to  roll  up  and  crack. 
Drawings,  however,  which  have  shadow  or  gradated  lines 
cannot  be  well  produced  by  this  process  ; in  such  cases,  it 
is  better  to  adopt  “ anthrakotype,”  with  which  good  re- 
sults will  be  obtained. 


THE  OPTICAL  LANTERN. 


jet  should  be  replaced  by  the  more  satisfactory  mixed  gas 
arrangement  and  hard  limes,  especially  as  there  is  no  more 
danger  with  the  latter  burner,  provided  that  separate  bags 
are  employed  aud  reasonable  precautions  are  attended  to. 
The  first  essential  of  a good  light,  which  should  be  capable 
of  doing  justice  to  the  densest  slides  likely  to  be  met  with, 
being  thus  fulfilled,  it  becomes  easy  to  meet  the  case  of  thin 
pictures  by  taking  care  that  the  lantern  objective  is  fitted 
with  Waterhouse  diaphragms,  and  inserting  that6top  which 
is  considered  suitable  for  the  picture  to  be  shown.  Con- 
densers require  rather  better  optical  work  than  is  sometimes 
put  on  them,  and  the  lime  light  jet  should  be  so  adjusted 
that  the  image  formed  by  the  condensing  leuses  coincides 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  diaphragm  of  the  objective  ; 
this  latter  being  already  placed  approximately  in  that 
position  which  it  is  to  occupy  during  the  exhibition.  The 
objective  should  be  a portrait  lens  of  the  very  highest 
quality,  as  any  deficiency  in  this  instrument  becomes  very 
much  more  apparent  when  it  is  used  for  lantern  purposes, 
than  when  it  is  made  to  serve  as  a photographic  lens.  One 
of  our  leading  London  opticians  has  recently  introduced  a 
high-class  special  lantern  lens,  and  we  hope  that  his  effort 
to  raise  the  standard  of  excellence  in  connection  with  the 
lantern  will  be  seconded  by  a general  endeavour  on  the  part 
of  photographers  to  encourage  the  improvement  rather  than 
the  degradation  of  the  demonstrating  or  optical  lantern. 


force. 


The  magic  lantern  has  now  ceased  to  be  a mere  toy,  it 
having  not  only  taken  an  honourable  place  among  that 
apparatus  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
working  physicist,  but  it  is  also  very  essential  to  the 
demonstrating  physicist  or  the  scientific  lecturer. 

To  the  photographer  the  lantern  is  an  instrument  of 
especial  value,  as  it  gives  to  him  almost  the  only  existing 
means  of  exhibiting  his  work  to  a large  assembly  of  people ; 
but  there  is  at  the  present  time  an  uufortunate  tendency  to 
sacrifice  excellence  to  cheapness  in  the  construction  of  the 
instrument,  and  this  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  optical  lantern  is  perhaps  entering  on  a new 
sphere  of  usefulness  as  an  aid  to  popular  education  and 
scientific  demonstration.  Condensers  of  inferior  quality 
are  too  often  made  to  serve,  while  “ good  enough  for  the 
lantern,”  is  usually  the  verdict  on  any  quarter-plate  or 
carte  objective  which  is  totally  unfit  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. In  addition  to  this,  it  is  by  no  means  rare  for  a 
blow- through  jet  to  be  so  ill-constructed  as  to  waste  fully 
one-half  of  the  oxygen  consumed  ; while  even  with  a blow- 
through  jet  of  the  best  construction  it  is  easy  to  so  far 


MR.  W.  H.  MIDWINTER  AT  PARK  STREET, 
BRISTOL. 

In  appointing  their  jurors  to  award  the  medals  of  the 
International  Exhibition,  the  Bristol  Photographic  Associ- 
ation acted  wisely  in  nominating,  among  others,  a por- 
traitist in  the  town  of  established  reputation.  Air.  Mid- 
winter’s portraits  would,  indeed,  entitle  him  to  take  high 
rank  in  the  metropolis  ; but,  perfect  as  they  are,  both  from 
an  art  and  technical  point  of  view,  it  is  not  on  this  account 
alone  that  we  ask  our  readers  to  visit  Mr.  Midwinter’s 
studio.  It  is  more  because  the  little  establishment  of 
Mr.  Midwinter’s — for  it  is  not  a large  one — is  one  of  the 
most  finished  aud  perfect  ateliers  we  have  ever  seen,  and 
is.  indeed,  in  many  respects,  a model  studio. 

If  you  waut  a thing  well  done,  do  it  yourself,  is  the 
axiom  adopted  by  Mr.  Midwinter.  The  studio  and  dark 
rooms  have  but  one  ruler.  “ Before  the  advent  of  gelatine 
plates,  I required  the  services  of  two  assistants  ; now  I 
have  only  one.  Nobody  seems  to  have  insisted  upon  the 
saving,  gelatine  has  worked  in  this  direction,”  said  our 
host;  “gelatine  plates  save  me  the  salary  of  a junior 


mismanage  matters  as  to  obtain  only  one-third  of  the  light  assistant,  and  this  is  a matter  of  some  consideration  in  a 
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which  ought  to  result.  Another  circumstance  which  much 
tends  to  mar  many  lantern  exhibitions  is  the  unequal 
density  of  the  various  slides;  a light  which  is  suitable  for 
one— say,  an  unusually  dense  picture,  being  altogether  in 
excess  of  that  required  to  do  justice  to  a thin  slide  made 
with  an  especial  view  for  exhibition  by  a comparatively 


small  establishment.”  Mr.  Midwinter  is  so  fervent  a 
believer  in  gelatine,  in  fact,  that  he  has  not  a silver  bath  in 
the  house,  aud  for  the  past  eighteen  months  has  employed 
none  but  the  gelatino- bromide  process. 

But  we  must  first  say  a word  or  two  about  Mr.  Mid- 
winter’s portraits.  Had  we  to  describe  their  prevailing 


weak  light  This  difficulty  presses  with  a heavy  hand  on  * Te  shouTd  s£»  was  To  be  fTmd  in  Tm^hdty  ^ 

la  opera  or  w 10  is  expected  to  exlu  litany  slides  which  : p0se.  The  backgrounds  and  accessories,  when  apparent, 

are  the  very  reverse  of  elaborate,  ai_d  the  pose  and  attitudes 


may  be  handed  up  to  him  ; some  of  thebe  being  over-deuse, 
and  others  unduly  thin  or  teeble. 

Haying  now  pointed  out  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  how  far  lantern 
exhibitions  may  be  improved — or,  at  any  rate,  as  far  as 
the  photographic  aspect  of  the  case  is  concerned.  In  the 
cases  in  point,  there  is  rarely  a very  great  necessity  for  a 
double  or  dissolving  lantern,  and  there  cau  be  no  doubt  as  to  I 


chosen  appear  to  be  altogether  unstudied  and  natural. 
We  say,  appear  to  be,  because,  as  everybody  knows,  the 
less  one  sees  of  an  artist’s  handiwork  in  his  result,  the  more 
modest,  unaffected,  and  pleasing  is  that  result  likely  to  be. 
How  few  photographers,  for  instance,  could  pose  a model 
like  this  female  figure  on  the  easel ! She  stands  before 


f IT  ? j ■ i i —7  --  you  a supple  form,  full  of  grace,  her  arms  in  front  ot  her, 

the  aavi&anility  of  selecting  a good  single  lantern  rather  J . } * . , »’  0 .»  ’ , . .»  • 

u jTif  • • • W one  hand  simply  laid  upon  the  other.  Or,  turn  to  this 


than  an  inferior  bi-unial ; while  Mr.  J.  Thomson's  ingenious 
method*  of  arranging  the  slides  so  as  to  form  an  endless 
band,  obviates  those  unpleasant  gaps  which  often  mar  single 
lantern  exhibitions.  It  is  to  ba  desired  that  the  blow-through 

• See  our  issue  of  December  1 7tb,  1880. 


group — Mr.  Midwinter  tells  us  it  was  taken  not  long  ago, 
at  four  in  the  afternoon — and  look  at  that  little  maiden 
laughing  at  you — a fresh,  girlish  laugh,  like  a burst  of 
sunshine.  There  is  nothing  mechanical,  tricky,  or  stagey 
about  the  picture:  it  is  nature  itself. 
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Our  readers  will  like  to  know  what  the  Bristol  public 
pay  for  good  portraits.  According  to  the  card  of  terms, 
cartes-de-visite  are  charged  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a 
dozen,  large  heads  being  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  shillings  ; 
while  cabinet  portraits,  if  plain,  are  twenty  shillings,  and 
vignetted,  thirty  shillings  a dozen.  Underneath,  we  are 
glad  to  read  the  words  : ‘‘The  above  terms  are  strictly  for 
payment  at  the  time  of  sitting.”  The  reverse  of  the  card 
of  terms  is  an  appointment  form,  in  which  the  date  and 
hour  require  to  be  filled  in  to  complete  it. 

We  pass  into  the  studio.  It  is  the  lightest  and  brightest 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  whole  of  cne  side,  barring 
a three-foot  skirting-board,  is  of  glass,  and  the  sloping 
roof  is,  to  a great  extent,  glass  also.  The  fact,  too,  that 
the  ribs  and  framework  of  the  structure  are  of  iron,  adds 
further  to  its  light  and  airy  nature.  A pale  blue  paper 
covers  the  walls,  and  as  there  is  nothing  but  a camera  at 
one  end  of  the  studio,  and  two  or  three  screens  at  the 
other,  a sense  of  space  and  freedom  prevails,  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  even  in  very  big  studios.  All  is  as  clean  and 
bright  as  a new  pin,  qualities  that  photographers  might 
certainly  study  more  than  they  do. 

Our  visit  is  on  a dull  December  day,  and  at  the  moment 
Mr.  Midwinter  is  availing  himself  of  all  the  light  he 
can — a lucky  man,  indeed,  to  have  so  much  at  his  disposal. 

But  how  does  he  manage  to  subdue  the  illumination  in 
fine  weather,  it  will  be  asked  ? In  the  first  place,  he  acts 
after  the  manner  of  many  Parisian  photographers  ; he  can 
stop  out  the  top  light  by  a system  of  blue  blinds  or  white 
blinds,  or  even  both  together.  Roller  blinds  are  used  that 
lap  one  over  the  other,  the  blinds  at  the  top  pulliug  down, 
and  those  below  pulling  up.  The  roof  is  neither  clear  nor 
ground,  but  frosted  glass,  and  with  very  good  effect. 
This  frosting  Mr.  Midwinter  brings  about  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a mixture  of  driers  and  oak  varnish,  to  which  a 
little  French  blue  is  added  to  take  away  the  yellowness. 
But  the  model  is  lighted — or,  rather  shadowed,  if  we  may 
so  term  it — by  local  screens,  rather  than  by  the  window 
blinds.  On  the  light  side  of  the  sitter  is  a fine  cambric 
screen  similar  to  that  employed  by  Mr.  Slingsby,  of  Lin- 
coln,* while  on  the  shadow  side  is  a screen  of  calico 
with  a canopy  at  the  top,  bending  over  at  right  angles 
above  the  sitter,  this  canopy  being  heightened  or  lowered 
at  will  to  suit  the  height  of  the  sitter.  The  canopy  is 
of  a blue  or  slate  colour,  and  so  that  our  readers  may  more 
fully  understand  its  nature,  we  give  a sketch  of  the  whole 


The  structure  consists  of  two  side  screens,  one  above  the  other,  and  an 
over-hanging  or  head  screen.  Of  the  two  side  sere  ns,  the  lower  one  re- 
mains stationary,  but  the  other  one,  which  overlaps,  may  be  made  to  rise 
to  its  full  extent ; in  our  sketch  it  is  half-way  up.  The  structure  may,  in 
fact,  be  raised  to  8 feet,  or  lowered  to  4 feet.  The  head  screen  rises  and 
falls  with  the  side  screen,  and,  provided  with  the  lever  arrangement  shown 
in  the  .ketch,  may  be  made  to  assume  any  angle.  The  lower  cord  raises  or 
lowers  the  side  screen,  and  the  upper  cord  regulates  the  angle  of  tl.e 
head  screen  or  canopy. 

structure.  By  the  aid  of  these  screens  the  local  lighting 
of  the  model  is  easily  controlled. 


• See  Mr.  Slingsby  “ At  Iljme,”  in  last  volume  of  the  News. 


Mr.  Midwinter’s  experience  of  his  studio,  and  the  light 
therein,  permits  him  to  develop  with  singular  constancy. 
His  rule  is  to  develop  invariably  for  sixty  seconds,  and  he 
holds  a negative  to  be  unduly  exposed  that  does  not  give  a 
good  result  with  this  constant  treatment.  He  has  learnt 
to  know  his  developer  so  well  that  he  prefers  to  take  this 
as  his  starting  point,  and  to  make  other  conditions  bend  to 
it.  He  employs  a pyrogallic  developer,  but  uses  only  half 
the  quantity  of  pyrogallic  set  down  by  standard  makers  in 
their  formulae  When  results  are  not  as  they  should  be, 
he  does  not  vary  his  development,  but  prefers  to  alter  the 
lighting  or  time  of  exposure.  Mr.  Midwinter  lays  great  im- 
portance on  the  circumstance  of  having  one  condition  in 
the  preparation  of  a negative  always  constant. 

The  employment  of  gelatine  plates  is  not  the  only  eco- 
nomy Mr.  Midwinter  practises.  He  employs  nothing  but 
albumenized  paper  ready  sensitized  for  printing,  and  avows 
that  the  tones  and  quality  of  his  pictures  are  fully  equal  to 
paper  sensitized  at  home ; so  that  he  neither  requires  a 
sensitizing  bath  for  plates  or  paper.  The  printing  rooms 
and  washing  rooms,  all  in  apple-pie  order,  are  distinguished 
for  the  same  brightness  and  cleanliness  we  have  before  re- 
marked upon,  qualities,  we  believe,  inseparably  connected 
in  the  minds  of  tidy  housewives  with  the  fact  that  you  cau — 
if  you  like — eat  your  dinner  off  the  floor. 

Mr.  Midwinter  shows  us  his  washing  trays  and  dishes. 
They  are  self-made  ; a frame-work  of  wood,  with  a sheet 
of  plate  glass  let  in,  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  but 
only  half  way  down,  so  that  each  utensil  is  a double 
dish.  You  might  employ  one  side  for  a hyposulphite  solu- 
tion, and  having  done  with  the  liquid,  and  thrown  it  out, 
turn  over  the  bath,  and  employ  the  other  side  for  developing 
dry  plates  in  pyrogallic  solution.  There  is  thus  no  fear 
of  contamination.  A glass  plate  bottom  being  perfectly 
flat  permits  of  employing  much  less  liquid  than  is  neces- 
sary in  the  ordinary  bath.  A shellac  varnish  applied  to 
the  woodwork  protects  it  from  the  action  of  any  liquid 
with  which  it  may  come  into  contact. 

Promenade  portraits  are  already  a favourite  style  in 
Bristol ; but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  carbons  on  opal  are 
also  becoming  popular  with  the  public.  A cabinet  por- 
trait on  opal,  the  shadows  gummed  a little  to  throw  them 
up,  and,  perhaps,  the  features  lightly  touched,  makes  a 
delightful  picture  that  can  scarcely  fail  to  attract  ; a well- 
executed  portrait  of  this  kind,  perfectly  permanent,  and 
with  all  the  softness  of  an  exquisite  painting,  should  com- 
mand a ready  sale  at  a guinea  ; and  we  are  pleased  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Midwinter,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Bristol, 
there  is  likely  to  be  some  demand  for  such  pictures. 


The  “ At  Home  ” next  week  will  be  “ At  Pentonville 
Penitentiary.” 


ON  THE  SENSITIVE  SALTS  IN  EMULSIONS. 

BY  J.  BARKER. 

When  one  reads  that  a certain  thing  cannot  be  done  that 
the  reader  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  years,  the  said 
reader  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  feeling  somewhat  in- 
credulous. 

Dr.  Eder  says,  on  page  621,  Vol.  XXIV.,  that  bromo- 
chloride  of  silver  cannot  be  developed  without  fog  unless 
sufficient  bromide  of  potassium  be  added  to  the  developer 
to  transform  all  the  chloride  of  silver  to  bromide,  and  even 
then  great  care  has  to  be  taken  to  avoid  fog.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  acknowledgment  that  bromo-chloride  of  silver 
can  be  used,  and  is  one  point  gained  from  his  previous  re- 
marks ; but  suppose  if.  was  absolutely  necessary  to  use 
bromide  in  the  developer — what  of  that?  It  is  equally 
necessary  to  use  it  with  a plain  bromide  emulsion  if  clean 
shadows  are  required  ? But  I can  assure  Dr.  Eder  that  a 
negative  from  bromo-chloride  of  silver  always  looks  nicer  (as 
even  if  fogged  it  has  a better  appearance  than  a fogged 
bromide  plate),  and  when  at  its  best  has  a bloom  never 
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seen  on  bromide  plates,  and,  furthermore,  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  adding  to  this  bloom  is  to  substitute  (say) 
chloride  of  cadmium  for  bromide  in  the  developer. 

Dr.  Eder  says  that  chloride  of  silver  “ is  very  little  sen- 
sitive, and  is  less  sensitive  than  the  most  bromide  emul- 
sion’’; but  in  another  place  he  says  that  it  is  “tolerably 
sensitive  to  light,  and  receives  equally  the  latent  image 
during  the  exposure  necessary  to  bromide  of  silver.”  How 
are  we  to  reconcile  these  two  statements  V 

My  own  opinion  is  that,  for  all  rays— from  blue  to 
violet — chloride  is  the  most  sensitive,  and  from  blue  to  red 
the  bromide  takes  first  rank.  I therefore  submit  that  a 
bromo- chloride  emulsion  is  more  sensitive  than  one  made 
with  either  salt  alone  ; whilst  with  regard  to  iodide,  it  is  as 
yet  an  open  question,  in  consequence  of  the  best  method 
of  developing  it  not  hawing  yet  been  discovered.  For, 
although  a strong  solution — made  from  some  samples 
especially — of  iodide  of  ammonium  is  very  insensitive,  yet  a 
dilute  solution  of  iodide  of  silver  made  from  iodide  of 
iron  is  very  sensitive.  I can,  therefore,  see  nothing  very 
absurd  in  the  use  of  iodo-bromide  emulsion,  provided  the 
iodide  is  in  minute  quantities. 

There  is  evidently  some  peculiarity  in  Dr.  Eder’s  method 
of  procedure,  or  he  would  not  find  it  desirable  to  use 
such  a large  percentage  of  bromide  as  given  in  his  own 
formula,  and  which  he  says  is  necessary  to  prevent  fog. 
Now  the  formula  I gave  contains  a rather  small  excess  of 
haloid,  and  this,  perhaps,  explains  why  Dr.  Eder  obtains 
a slight  fog  with  it— our  two  methods  of  working  differing 
essentially,  as  my  opinion  is,  that  the  les3  excess  of  haloid, 
the  better  the  result ; and,  in  certain  instances,  I prefer 
an  excess  of  silver. 

I,  however,  question  very  much  whether  a gelatine 
emulson  is  ever  made,  unless  extreme  care  be  taken,  with- 
out containing  at  least  a small  percentage  of  chloride  of 
silver.  The  water  generally  used  contains  a small  amount 
of  chloride.  The  bromide  or  iodide  itself  often  contains 
chloride.  The  gelatine — French  especially — contains 
chlorine  in  some  form.  And  lastly,  the  water  used  in 
washing  usually  contains  chlorides  in  some  proportion  ; and 
other  instances  might  be  given,  from  all  of  which  sources 
chloride  of  silver  can  be,  and  is  usually,  produced. 

There  are  at  least  three  conditions  to  be  studied  in  this 
matter ; namely,  the  physical,  the  chemical,  and  the  elec- 
trical. The  last  requires  a separate  article,  as  much  has 
yet  to  be  written  upon  this  condition  of  the  haloids.  The 
first  has  been  well  treated  by  Captain  Abney ; and  with 
reference  to  the  last  I beg  to  submit  the  following  pro- 
positions : — 

1.  Chloride  of  silver  prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
upon  silver  foil,  and  kept  perfectly  dry,  is  not  darkened 
by  the  action  of  light.  For  visible  action  to  take  place, 
water  must  be  present. 

2.  Chloride  of  silver  prepared  from  certain  chlorine  salts 
and  nitrate  of  silver  is  more  sensitive,  and  takes  a darker 
tint  than  when  prepared  from  chlorine  and  silver. 

3.  Chloride  of  silver  behaves  differently  when  prepared 
from  different  bases.  For  instance,  that  made  from 
chloride  of  ammonium  is  more  prone  to  fog  than  if  pre- 
pared from  zinc,  cobalt,  or  cadmium  chloride. 

4.  If  organic  matter  be  added  to  the  above,  a still 
darker  tint  is  obtained,  and  that  with  greater  rapidity. 

5.  The  best  form  of  organic  matter  seems  to  be  the 
nitrogen  compounds,  doubtless  owing  to  (a)  the  tendency 
which  these  compounds  have  to  decompose  spontaneously  ; 
(6)  that  alkalies,  acids,  and  increase  of  temperature  all 
cause  the  evolution  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammo- 
nia ; (c)  that  these  compounds  contain  two  elements  that 
have  great  affinities  for  the  elements  of  water. 

In  conclusion,  I take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  those 
who  aim  at  perfection  in  negatives,  that  they  endeavour, 
as  a means  of  obtaining  the  same,  to  combine  albumen 
and  collodion  with  bromide  of  uranium  and  chloride  of 
silver. 


GELATINE  PLATES  AND  RESTRAINERS. 

BY  H.  A.  H DANIEL.* 

My  thoughts  of  late  have  been  much  drawn  to  the  fact  which 
•ontinues  to  force  itself  with  very  few  exceptions  upon  all  photo- 
graphers, viz  , that,  notwithstanding  the  many  great  excellences 
of  gelatine,  it  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  equalled  wet  collodion 
as  an  “ all-round  ” process.  If  we  take  gelatine  plates  as  applied 
to  instantaneous  work,  then,  I presume,  no  one  will  for  one 
moment  say  that  collodion  is  to  be  compared  with  it.  For  proof 
of  this  one  only  requires  to  look  at  some  of  the  really  wonderful 
instantaneous  pictures  in  the  International  Exhibition  now  open, 
and  which  no  one  would  ever  have  dreamt  of  attempting  with 
collodion.  But,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  general  landscape 
work,  I think  those  who  are  prepared  to  assert  that  the  gelatine 
process  adequately  takes  the  place  of  the  wet  collodion  process 
might  be  numbered  almost,  if  not  quite,  on  one  hand. 

On  carefully  considering  the  subject  and  asking  ourselves  the 
question — Where  does  the  gelatine  process  fall  short  ? — I think 
the  reply  is  somewhat  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a want  of  lati- 
tude— or,  perhaps,  more  properly,  adaptability — about  it,  and, 
as  a consequence,  a want  of  positive  certainty,  which  those  who 
have  done  much  work  with  wet  collodion  cannot  help  feeling  to 
be  its  chief  fault.  Photographing  either  dark  interiors,  shady 
glens  with  brooks  running  through  them,  or  broad,  well-lit, 
open  landscapes,  a competent  artist  feels  certain  with  wet  collo- 
dion to  get  equally  good  results  if  he  adapt  his  modus  operands 
to  the  subject.  But  I venture  to  assert  (without  for  one  moment 
desiring  to  be  at  all  egotistical)  that  the  gelatine  worker  at  present 
has  not  the  means  for  adaptation  and  securing  equally  good  re- 
sults in  widely  different  subjects.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  land- 
scape work  theie  is  about  gelatine  (notwithstanding  its  great 
recent  improvements)  a lingering  want  of  harmony. 

In  such  a subject  as  I have  before  spoken  of,  one  would  care- 
fully expose  for  the  darker  parts  and  full  details  of  the  nearer 
portions,  feeling  certain  that  far-off  hills,  with  mist  and  atmos- 
pheric effect,  and  light-coloured  foliage  at  a distance,  would  take 
care  of  themselves  and  develop  with  thoroughly  true  effect ; 
whereas,  with  gelatine  plates,  we  all  know  there  is  a great 
tendency  for  the  distant  parts  first  spoken  of  to  become  almost 
obliterated,  aDd  often  quite  absorbed  in  the  sky,  and  unprintable. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this?  From  some  little  experience  with 
about  four  dozen  ten  by  eight  gelatine  plates  in  North  Wales  this 
past  summer  (when  I selected  widely -diverse  subjects),  I am 
inclined  to  think  that,  as  a rule,  gelatine  plates  are  more  sensitive 
in  proportion  to  the  lighter  and  more  distant  parts  of  a picture, 
than  to  the  darker  portions  and  foreground.  1 know  many  confi- 
dently assert  the  contrary,  but  I think  the  majority  of  photo- 
graphers will  bear  me  out  if  they  carefully  consider  it  when 
looking  at  their  own  and  others’  gelatine  work,  although  here  and 
there  one  finds  a perfect  gelatine  picture.  Still,  amongst  those 
who  stand  highest  on  the  list  of  gelatine  workers,  many  con- 
siderably inferior  to  their  general  collodion  pictures  aieseen.  If 
distant  mountains  with  their  peaks  in  the  clouds,  or  snow-capped, 
be  really  finely  rendered,  the  shadows  and  foreground  are  pro- 
bably heavy,  or  vice  versa. 

I am  inclined  to  thiuk  that,  besides  the  modification  of 
formula}  to  suit  different  classes  of  subjects,  suitable  restrainers 
during  development  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  I have  been 
experimenting  a little  lately  in  this  direction,  and,  being  partial 
to  Dr.  Eder’s  ferrous  oxalate  developer  (especially  when  carefully 
restrained),  have  tried  the  addition  of  Mr.  M . Carey  Lea’s  collocine 
to  it  in  the  proportion  of  one  drop  to  about  three  ounces  of  deve- 
loper, and  I think  I may  say  with  some  success.  Through  want 
of  time  I have  been  unable  to  make  as  many  experiments  as  I 
could  have  wished.  I have,  however,  laid  on  the  table  two 
negatives  taken  under  exactly  similar  circumstances.  They  were 
reproduced  through  the  lantern  from  a slide  (also  being  rather 
enlarged,  I should  say  about  twice  as  large).  The  lamp  was  a 
Newton’s  triple  wick,  the  plates  of  Bennett’s  make,  the  aperture 
of  lens  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  the  exposure,  in  each  case, 
exactly  three  seconds.  They  were  taken  one  after  the  other 
without  any  delay  between,  so  that  all  circumstances  were  exactly 
identical.  The  one  marked  C had  one  drop  of  collocine  to  about 
three  ounces  of  developer  ; the  other  the  same  developer  minus 
the  collocine.  I think  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  negative 
marked  C,  although  equally  as  full  of  detail  everywhere,  is  a far 
more  harmonious  picture  than  the  other.  It  is  quite  brilliant, 
but  the  high  lights  are  not  so  dense  and  inclined  to  be  hard  as 

* Read  before  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association, 
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those  in  the  negative  developed  with  plain  ferrous  oxalate.  There 
is  no  loss  of  detail,  no  loss  of  brilliancy,  but  a delicate  softness 
and  harmony,  without  the  slightest  tendency  to  want  of  vigour. 

The  u*e  of  collocine  may  be  known  by  others  ; but,  not  having 
used  it  myself  before,  1 thought  it  might  interest  those  present 
if  I introduced  the  subject  this  evening,  as  I think  it  is  only  by 
everyone  doing  what  they  can,  and  communicating  what  they 
know,  that  the  few  finishing  touches  required  by  the  gelatine 
process  will  be  given. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Iodide  and  Ammonia  in  Gelatine  Emulsions— Electric 
Light  for  Photography — New  Styles  in  Portraiture 
— The  Hydrokinon  Developer. 

Iodide  and  Ammonia  in  Gelatine  Emulsions. — The  latest 
publications  of  Dr.  Eder  in  our  issue  of  December  24th, 
and  Captain  Abney  in  the  Photographic  Journal  of  the 
same  date,  have  cleared  up  this  matter  in  such  a satisfac- 
tory manner  that  the  whole  fraternity  is  indebted  to  both 
investigators  for  the  thorough  and  impartial  manner  in 
which  they  have  investigated  the  question.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said,  both  are  right,  although,  perhaps,  each  of 
them  arrives  at  conclusions  a little  too  favourable  to  the 
opinion  in  question.  We  give  a modified  accouut  of 
Captain  Abney’s  results  in  a tabular  form,  as  this  may, 
perhaps,  facilitate  comparison  : 


No.  of 
gelatine 
emulsion. 

Silver 

salts. 

Manner  of 
emulsification. 

Final 

treatment. 

Sensitiveness. 
1st  2nd 

diy.  day. 

1 ... 

Br  ... 

With  ammonia 
nitrate  of  silver 

...  None 

CO 

...  4i 

2 ... 

BrI  ... 

J > 

• • • yj 

...  3 

...  4 

Cooked  with  the 

With 

3 ... 

Br  .. 

. whole  set  of 

...  ammonia 

...  5 

...  6 

gelatine 

one  hour 

4 ... 

BrI  .., 

■ » 

•••  » 

...  5 

...  C 

Cooked  with  a 

o ... 

Br  .. 

part  of  the 
gelatine 
employed 

...  None 

...  5 

...  9 

6 ... 

BrI  . 

• M 

••• 

...  o 

...  10 

Br 

With 

7 "• 

• l> 

,..  ammonia 

...  8 

...  9 

one  hour 

8 ... 

Brl  .. 

• ••  yJ 

...  7 

...  10 

We  regard  experiments  Nos.  1,  2,  7,  and  8 as  favourable 
to  Eder!8  opinion  ; as  this  investigator  says,  in  our  issue  of 
December  24th,  p.  620 : — “An  emulsion  of  gelatino-bromide 
of  silver  containing  one-twelfth  of  iodide  is  distinctly  less 
sensitive  when  the  emulsion  has  not  ripened.1’  Not  quite  in 
accordance  with  Eder  are  the  results  of  the  experiments 
3,  4,  5,  6,  as  Eder  also  says: — “An  iodo-bromide  emulsion 
prepared  with  ammonia  is,  under  the  same  conditions,  less 
sensitive,  even  when  it  has  been  longer  digested.”  But,  in 
general,  the  favourable  action  of  the  final  treatment  with 
ammonia  is  proved  by  the  experiments  7 and  8;  and  I think 
this  statement  possesses  a great  value.  It  may  be  true  that  we 
can  get  the  same  sensitiveness  without  ammonia  by  waiting 
a day  longer  ; but  very  often  a short  method  of  preparing 
an  emulsion  of  high  sensitiveness  is  of  great  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a greater  tendency 
towards  fogging  may  arise  from  the  treatment  with  ammonia 
rather  than  from  another  proceeding.  Generally,  emulsions 
are  formed  with  an  acid  reaction,  aud,  under  these  circum- 
stances, reducing  organic  matters  have  but  little  influence  ; 
but  if  the  reaction  is  made  to  become  alkaline  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ammonia,  the  reducing  qualities  of  the  matters  in 
question  are  much  increased,  and  may  give  a tendency  to 
fog.  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  special 
description  of  his  process  of  making  emulsions.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a very  simple  one ; but  we  can  only  get  an  exalted 
degree  of  sensitiveness  if  we  add  the  silver  salts  at  a tem- 
perature of  about  150°  F.  The  action  of  cooking  is  a 
remarkable  one,  but  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  difference  of  the  temperature  in  the  hot 
water  bath  and  in  the  emulsion  bottle  or  jar  which  may  be 
placed  therein.  If  we  use  a porcelain  jar,  the  temperature 


only  reaches  194°  F.,  although  the  water  may  boil  in  the 
outer  vessel.  In  general,  the  cooking  process  is  now  pre- 
ferred to  the  old  process  of  digesting  ; but  practical  emul- 
sion makers  know  very  well  that  some  samples  of  gelatine 
are  not  suitable  for.the  cooking  process,  though  they  may 
be  used  without  trouble  for  the  old  method  of  emulsifying. 

Electric  Light  for  Photography. — Electric  light  for 
photographic  studios  has  been  a success  in  England,  but  a 
greater  one,  we  believe  in  Russia,  especially  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  the  days  in  the  winter  season  are  so  short,  that 
daylight  suitable  for  photographic  work  lasts  only  two 
hours.  It  was  Mr.  Levitzky,  photographer  to  the  Court,  who 
first  introduced  electric  light  there.  We  are  told  that  he 
employs  a dynamo-electrical  machine  of  the  Siemens’ form, 
but  of  greater  power  than  those  of  Mr.  Vauder  Weyde, 
so  that  he  makes  pictures  in  three  seconds.  Indeed,  we 
have  some  first-rate  pictures  from  him  now  before  us,  and 
they  possess  a wonderful  softness.  A picture  of  the  Prince 
Constantine  with  his  children  is  marked  “ exposed  five 
seconds.”  More  singular  than  this,  is  an  out-door  picture, 
taken  at  midnight  ; it  represents  the  Cafe  Livadia,  in  St. 
Petersburg — exposure  fifteen  seconds.  The  building  is  only 
illuminated  by  electric  lamps  ; but  although  the  result  13 
not  comparable  to  a picture  taken  in  daylight,  it  is  in- 
teresting as  showing  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  out- 
door work  by  electric  light.  In  taking  interiors,  Mr.  W. 
Siemens,  in  Berlin,  has  employed  the  electric  light  success- 
fully, and  he  gives  a short  report  of  his  modus  operandi , 
which  we  will  epitomise  here.  Mr.  Siemens  employed  two 
electric  lamps;  one  was  put  on  the  camera,  and  gave  a front 
light  illuminating  every  point  visible  from  the  object  glass ; 
the  other  was  a side  light,  out  of  the  angle  of  vision  of  the 
camera,  and  it  served  to  produce  those  shadows  which  are 
necessary  for  every  picture.  The  subject  Mas  a large  re- 
ception room  in  Mr.  Siemens’  residence,  and  the  picture 
obtained  was  a first-rate  one. 

New  Styles  in  Portraiture. — Besides  the  promenade,  or 
panel  picture,  and  others,  there  are  now  some  about  double 
the  size  of  panels  ; and  it  seems  that  this  new  style,  the  right 
name  of  which  we  don’t  know,  is  already  much  employed  by 
the  chief  photographers  of  New  York.  The  new  size 
necessitates  fresh  albums  and  new  frames,  and  so  photo- 
graphy invites  fresh  industrial  activity.  Photography  has 
its  fashions,  some  changing  every  year ; and  people  like 
to  see  something  new,  no  matter  whether  it  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  older  fashion  or  not.  A new 
size  may  be  easily  adopted ; but  not  so  easy  is  the  art  of 
arranginga  figure  suitably  for  the  size  in  question.  This  is 
especially  true  in  regard  to  the  long  shape  of  the  prome- 
nade and  panel ; these  forms  having  arisen  in  consequence 
of  modern  female  costumes,  just  as  the  cabinet  size 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  crinoline.  We  prefer  the  new 
fashion  of  costume  to  the  older  one  ; but  we  must  confess 
that  there  are  many  photographers  who  don’t  know  howto 
arrange  the  modern  lady’s  train  ia  a picturesque  manner ; 
as  many  young  and  elegautly-dressed  ladie3  are  arranged 
so  as  to  resemble  corkscrews. 

The  Hydrochinon  Developer. — Captain  Abney  proposed  the 
new  developer.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  chemist  to  make  hydrochinon  in  a cheap 
manner  by  artificial  means.  Indeed,  hydrochinon  is  a 
precious  body,  so  that  the  expenses  of  developing  a 5 by  8 
plate  with  it  amounts  to  about  one  shilling  ; but  we  don’t 
know  of  any  successful  process  for  manufacturing  it  more 
cheaply.  Modern  chemistry  has  given  a method  for  the 
preparation  of  bodies  of  much  more  complicated  composi- 
tion— as,  for  example,  alizarine — and  the  importance  of  this 
discovery  is,  indeed,  very  great,  as  it  has  made  the  culture 
of  madder  in  France  a mere  shadow  of  its  former  self,  the 
yearly  loss  France  suffers  in  this  way  being  about 
35,000,000  of  francs.  Now,  Professor  Baeyer,  of  Munich, 
has  discovered  a method  for  the  artificial  preparation  of 
indigo,  and  already  artificial  indigo  is  in  the  market.  It 
is  quite  possible  the  indigo  eulture  in  India  may  be 
seriously  influenced  by  this  discovery. 
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The  Photographic  Society  have  awarded  to  Mr.  W . Willis 


the  progress  medal,  for  his  platmotype  process. 

The  Bristol  Photographic  Exhibition— certainly  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  complete  ever  held  in  this  or  any  other 
country — closes  to-morrow  evening,  when  the  distribution 
of  medals  will  take  place . 

It  is  always  a treat  to  witness  a lantern  exhibition  when 
good  transparencies  are  at  hand,  and  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  South  London  Society  several  charming  pictures— 
notably  those  of  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  England — were 
shown.  But  in  the  case  of  all  the  views  from  nature,  there 
was,  nevertheless,  a tendency  towards  glaring  high  lights 
and  inky  shadows— difficulties,  we  fear,  almost  inseparable 
from  transparencies  prepared  with  silver  salts. 

The  particles  of  silver  deposited  in  the  shadows  are  so 
opaque  that  light  passes  them  with  difficulty,  and  for  this 
reason  high-lights  appear  all  the  more  glaring.  Carbon 
tissue,  especially  if  prepared  with  Indian  ink  of  the  best 
quality,  will  give  transparencies  free  from  the  above  defects, 
and  since  pictures  upon  glass  are  so  readily  prepared  by  its 
means,  it  is  really  matter  for  surprise  the  material  is  not 
more  generally  used.  A voice  suggested  platinotype,  the 
other  night,  for  transparencies,  but  we  fear  the  platinum 
black  deposited  would  be  open  to  the  same  objection  as 
silver. 


Mr.  'NVillis,  of  Scarborough,  has  been  experimenting 
with  the  Vogel  emulsion,  and  sends  us  two  capital  pictures 
he  has  taken  with  it.  He  reports  that  the  films  take  about 
an  hour  to  dry,  their  sensitiveness  being  but  little  behind 
the  best  gelatine  plates  in  the  market. 

Holmes  ozone  bleach  appears  to  be  an  aqueous  solution 
of  some  hypochlorite,  and,  like  many  other  commercial  pre- 
parations, is  being  applied  to  photographic  uses.  When 
mixed  with  from  three  to  eight  parts  of  water  it  serves  very 
well  to  reduce  the  vigour  of  over-dense  gelatine  negatives ; 
and  it  may  be  applied  with  a tuft  of  cotton-wool  to 
parts  of  the  picture,  or  employed  as  a bath.  It  seems  not 
only  to  reduce  the  image,  but  also  to  dissolve  away  the  sur- 
face of  the  gelatinous  film.  We  have  also  tried  a somewhat 
weaker  solution  for  reducing  an  over-exposed  carbon 
print ; in  this  case  the  reduction  was  twofold,  as  a 6olvent 
action  was  exercised  on  the  gelatine,  and  the  fugitive  por. 
tion  of  the  pigment  was  destroyed  or  bleached.  This 
appears  to  be  an  important  application  of  the  solution,  as 
about  one-half  the  pigment  in  an  ordinary  carbon  print 
can  be  thus  removed,  and  this  affords  a considerable  reduc- 
tion in  case  of  over-exposure. 

Still  another  use  for  the  “ ozone  bleach.”  One  often 
wants  to  whiten  an  engraving,  or  other  printed  matter, 
previously  to  photographing  for  photo-lithography  or  other 
similar  purpose.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  solution  in  a pint  of 
water  is  just  the  thing. 


A vulgar  glaze  upon  a photograph  is  scarcely  to  be  com- 
mended ; but  some  recent  cabinet  portraits  we  have  seen, 
emanating  from  the  famous  studio  of  Levitsky,  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  show  very  plainly  that  a glaze  is  not  neces- 
sarily vulgar,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may,  in  an  artist’s 
hands,  be  made  to  render  shadows  transparent,  and  to  con- 
fer upon  a picture  the  softness  of  ivory. 

The  pictures  of  M.  Levitsky  to  which  we  refer  are 
taken  by  the  electric  light — the  St.  Petersburgh  Court 
photographer  prefers  it  to  daylight— and  are  toned  to  a 
chocolate  tint.  As  regards  lighting,  they  are  soft,  rather 
than  brilliant,  the  glassy  surface  possibly  correcting  any 
flatness  that  might  otherwise  be  apparent.  There  are  no 
margins,  but  the  whole  face  of  the  card  is  covered  with  an 
exquisite  glaze,  the  centre  being  embossed. 

Sketches  of  London  life,  more  vivid  than  those  of  George 
Cruikshank,  are  likely  to  result,  if  Mr.  Bolas’  “ detective 
camera  ” is  made  much  use  of.  The  camera,  whether  dis- 
guised as  shoe-black’s  box,  or  other  portable  implement, 
may  well  defy  detection,  and  everyday  scenes  in  the  midst 
of  London  life  are  thus  to  be  seized  and  recorded  without 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Bolas  exhibited  his  camera  to  the  Photographic 
Society  on  Tuesday  last,  and  showed  some  of  its  results. 
The  life  and  character  of  these  London  sketches  were 
graphic  in  the  highest  degree.  A group  on  the  stairs  of 
Blackfriars  Bridge — a pedler  seated  beside  his  wares,  with 
a companion  on  the  stone  steps,  engaged  in  a brown  study 
— was  a wonderful  picture.  A visit  to  Covent  Garden 
and  Billingsgate  in  early  morning  would  be  prolific  of  such 
sketches,  only  the  photographer,  to  be  successful,  must 
take  care  to  disguise  himself  as  well  as  his  apparatus. 

The  “unit  of  light,”  so  far  as  the  committee  who  are 
undertaking  to  settle  the  question  appear  to  have  gone,  is 
likely  to  be  represented  by  a tablet  of  phosphorescent 
paint  some  three  inches  square.  The  surface  of  this  tablet 
is  to  be  made  luminous  by  burning  close  to  it  a certain 
length  of  magnesium  wire,  and  the  light  given  off  imme- 
diately afterwards  is  to  represent  a “ unit  of  light.”  The 
proposal,  as  we  say,  is  only  a tentative  one  so  far,  for  there 
are  obviously  many  difficulties  to  overcome  before  a 
“ unit  ” of  this  kind  could  be  generally  recognized. 

Messrs.  W.  and  D.  Downey  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that 
their  laughing  portrait  of  Samary,  in  which  the  lively 
young  actress  of  the  Comedie  Frau^aise  exhibits  a whole 
row  of  pretty  teeth,  has  been  adopted  in  the  dentist’s  show- 
case to  prove  the  axiom  that  with  good  teeth  a woman  is 
never  otherwise  than  beautiful. 

Poor  Mr.  Kirby!  He  photographed  Roundhay  Church, 
near  Leeds,  and  as  the  customers  would  not  come  to  him  for 
copies,  he  went  to  them.  The  local  wiseacres  then  summoned 
him  for  peddling  without  a licence,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  articles  were  Mr.  Kirby’s  own  handiwork. 
Being  in  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  Mr.  Kirby’s  defence, 
they  postponed  the  summons  for  a week,  in  order  that  the 
clerk  might  instruct  himself  in  this  very  simple  case  of  law. 
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FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Objection*  to  the  Use  of  Calcium  Sulphide  in  Gelatino- 
Bromide— Working  the  New  Woodbury  Process  — 
Mistaken  Use  of  the  Designations  Actinometer  and 
Photometer — A New  Result  Realised  by  the  Sele- 
nium Photometer— Good  Wishes  for  the  New  Year. 

Calcium  Sulphide  in  Gelalino- Bromide. — The  proposal  of 
Mr.  Henderson  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  bromised 
gelatine  by  adding  to  the  emulsion  a quantity  of  finely- 
powdered  calcium  sulphide  appears  to  me  not  likely  to 
produce  a satisfactory  result,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
density  of  the  salt  being  so  great  as  to  prevent  its  mixing 
intimately  with  the  emulsion.  I have  myself  tried  to  in- 
troduce the  sulphide  into  a gelatine  of  almost  a pasty  con- 
sistency, and  the  precipitation  of  the  powder  was  effected 
most  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  that  an 
homogeneous  mixture  could  be  produced,  there  would  be 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  a reticulated  grain  of 
great  opacity,  which  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the 
delicacy  and  purity  of  the  image.  Lastly,  the  contact  of 
the  sulphide  with  a salt  of  silver  would  give  rise  to  the 
immediate  sulphuration  of  the  silver,  even  in  a dry  state. 
This  result  may  be  observed  by  dropping  a little  powdered 
calcium  sulphide  on  different  parts  of  a gelatiuo-bromide 
plate;  a sulphuration  of  the  parts  in  contact  with  the 
powdered  sulphide  will  very  soon  take  place.  The  idea, 
however,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Henderson’s 
proposal  has  a great  deal  to  be  said  for  it,  since  the  object 
is  to  bring  into  the  presence  of  a sensitive  body  a sub- 
stance endowed  in  a high  degree  with  the  power  of  absorb- 
ing light.  The  question,  therefore,  arises  whether  we  cannot 
attain  a similar  result  by  using  a substance  of  less  density, 
of  greater  transparency,  and  the  contact  of  which  with 
sensitive  bodies  is  less  liable  to  produce  a partial  decom- 
position. There  are  other  substances  which  are  capable  of 
absorbing  light,  which  are  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  and 
whose  action  on  the  salts  of  silver  is  not  so  deleterious.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  by  studying  these  substances  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  realise  the  proposed  object  that  Mr. 
Henderson  has  in  view. 

Working  the  yew  Woodbury  Process. — The  patent  rights 
in  France  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  new  photoglyptic  process 
have  been  sold,  as  I have  already  stated  in  previous  corres- 
pondence, to  the  firm  of  Hutinet  and  Co.  This  firm, 
under  the  able  management  of  M.  Lamy,  is  now  busy  in 
making  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  working  the 
new  process  on  a large  scale,  and  as  the  process  does  away 
with  the  use  of  tl  e hydraulic  press,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  be  within  the  reach  of  everyone.  Already  the 
greater  part  of  the  plant  is  ready,  though  a few  essentials 
to  complete  the  preparations  for  working  the  process  are 
not  yet  in  order.  Thanks  to  their  thoroughly  under- 
standing what  is  required  to  make  this  new  method  of 
printing  a success,  we  shall  be  able  to  rely  upon  Messrs. 
Hutinet  for  the  supply  of  everything  that  is  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  process  with  the  greatest  simplicity  and 
facility.  Then  we  shall  find  there  prepared  paper  of  any 
required  thickness  for  taking  the  relief  in  gelatine  ; also 
the  printing  paper  double  size,  and  perfectly  glazed 
between  two  plates  of  steel  (in  itself  a great  advantage)  ; 
in  a word,  all  the  implements  and  materials  necessary  for 
working  this  charming  process.  I feel  perfectly  convinced 
that  this  method  of  introducing  the  new  process  to  public 
notice  must  contribute  greatly  to  its  success,  but  I hope 
that  the  prices  for  licences  under  the  patent  may  be  such 
as  to  allow  of  persons  with  moderate  means  availing  them- 
selves of  its  advantages. 

Mistaken  Use  of  the  Terms  Actinometer  and  Photometer. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have,  most  of  us,  been  in  the  habit 
of  designating  indifferently,  under  the  names  of  actiuo- 
meter  or  photometer,  all  the  instruments  intended  to 
measure  the  action  during  a fixed  time  of  light  upon 


various  sensitive  substances  by  means  of  chemical  decom- 
position or  colouration,  &c.  These  words  are  really  im- 
properly used  for  the  purpose  indicated.  For  my  own 
part,  I never  saw  any  great  harm  in  the  mistake,  and  I 
should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  confess  my  trans- 
gression, committed  in  so  numerous  and  good  a company, 
if  I were  not  now  confronted  by  a new  instrument,  which 
alone  seems  to  me  to  deserve  the  name  of  photometer.  But 
if  that  be  the  case,  certainly  all  the  other  instruments 
hitherto  in  use  under  the  designation  of  photometers  must 
suffer  a change  of  name.  M.  Eug.  Marchand  was  before 
me  in  pointing  out  that  the  title  actinometer  given  to  an 
instrument  to  measure  the  chemical  effects  of  light  was 
not  a correct  one.  Derived  from  the  word  olkt7v»s,  it 
expresses  only  the  energy  of  the  sun  as  an  illuminating 
body ; it  is  the  same  with  the  word  photometer,  which 
refers  to  the  illuminating  power  of  any  other  bright  body. 
M.  Marchand  purposes  to  do  away  with  these  words,  and 
to  replace  them  by  the  term  Antitupie,  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  ivuTwla,  which  signifies  reaction.  He  con- 
structs from  this  the  two  words  Photaotitupie  and  Phot- 
antitupimetrr,  the  latter  serving  to  designate  the  measure- 
ment of  the  energy  of  light.  I confess  I have  some  hesita- 
tion in  following  M.  Marchand  on  this  point  ; however  good 
his  etymology  may  be,  I do  not  like  to  adopt  a word 
which  is  not  very  euphonious,  which  is  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce, aud  which  many  people  will  find  great  difficulty 
in  remembering.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I think,  that 
the  word  would  gain  by  being  mutilated  ; but  this  is  a 
doubtful  advantage.  I believe  the  best  way  out  of  the- 
dirticulty  would  be  to  add  some  qualifying  title  to  the 
expressions  actinometer  and  photometer  where  they  are 
used  to  designate  instruments  intended  to  measure  the 
chemical  action  of  light.  Thus,  we  might  call  the  instru- 
ments of  Roscoe,  Marchand,  &c.,  photo-chemical  actino- 
meters. 

New  Result  Realized  by  the  Selenium  Photometer. — I have 
stated  above  that  I am  now  confronted  by  a real  actino- 
meter or  photometer  in  the  proper  sense  of  these  term3. 
This  is  the  instrument  for  measuring  light  by  means  of  the 
electric  conductivity  of  selenium,  an  account  of  which  I 
gave  the  readers  of  the  Photographic  News  in  my  last 
letter.  The  instrument  does,  in  fact,  for  light  what  the 
thermometer  does  for  heat,  and  if  I may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, it  is  a light  thermometer— or,  more  correctly,  a 
real  photometer.  It  indicates  in  degrees  the  variations  of 
light,  the  same  as  the  thermometer  shows  the  variations  of 
heat ; it  marks  at  the  time  when  it  is  consulted  the  exact 
amount  of  illumination  just  as  the  thermometer  marks  the 
state  of  the  temperature.  There  is  in  this  apparatus  no 
chemical  combination  or  decomposition,  but  a purely 
physical  action,  just  as  in  the  dilatation  or  contraction  of 
the  mercurial  column  in  the  thermometer.  Light  modifies 
the  condition  of  selenium  only  physically  ; the  metalloid 
re-assumes  its  normal  state  so  soon  as  the  course  of  the 
change  has  ceased.  Now,  an  instrument  of  this  kind  has 
not  hitherto  come  within  the  range  of  our  investigations  ; 
we  have  up  to  now  made  use  of  the  chemical  action  of  light 
on  chemical  substances,  from  which  we  have  been  able  to 
deduce  the  total  amount  of  the  illuminating  energy  in  a 
given  time,  but  without  having  the  means  of  knowing  at 
any  particular  moment  by  simple  inspection  what  is  the 
actual  degree  of  light  thrown  upon  the  instrument.  The 
ingenious  photometric  apparatus  of  M.  Warnerke,  which 
is  based  on  the  phenomenon  of  phosphorescence,  only  indi- 
cates a degree  of  light  after  exposure  ; this  exposure  may 
be  a very  short  one,  but  it  is  long  enough  for  variations 
in  the  degree  of  light  to  have  taken  place  during  its  dura- 
tion. These  variations  may  even  extend  from  the  maxi- 
mum of  full  sunlight  to  the  minimum  of  diffused  light 
caused  by  the  sudden  interposition  of  a cloud  or  mist. 
Certainly  the  instrument  of  M.  Warnerke  is  very  good  for 
photographic  purposes,  although  its  principle  does  not  de- 
pend on  photo-chemical  decomposition ; but  it  certainly 
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does  not  comes  up  to  my  ideas,  which  I have  already  men- 
tioned, of  a light  thermometer. 

Good  Wishe*  for  the  Neiv  Year. — This  being  the  last  letter 
which  I date  in  the  year  1880,  let  me  seize  the  opportunity 
of  addressing  to  all  my  readers  in  the  Photographic  News 
my  best  wishes  for  the  year  1881.  During  the  last  year 
1 have  committed  many  faults  in  my  correspondence,  and 
have,  therefore,  need  of  much  pardon,  especially  as  I cannot 
hope  to  do  any  better  in  the  year  to  come  ; but  I promise 
to  omit  nothing  in  my  power  to  give  as  correct  and  full 
information  as  possible  of  all  the  events  in  the  photographic 
circles  of  my  own  country.  Leon  Vidal. 




crystallize  on  the  plate.  Should,  however,  this  happen, 
prolonged  washing  will  dissolve  out  the  crystals;  but  it 
is  better  to  guard  against  this  evil.  Three  great  advan- 
tages are  gained  by  the  use  of  alum  ns  above  described : — 
The  yellowness  can  be  so  completely  removed  that  the 
negative  rr.ay  be  mistaken  for  a wet  plate;  details 
apparently  buried  in  the  film  by  over-density  can  be  brought 
out;  and,  finally,  the  film  is  made  so  hard  that  it  is  much 
less  likely  to  be  spoiled  by  damp.  I am  sure  all  those 
who  try  alum  as  proposed  above  will  continue  its  use. 


The  “ Topic  ” next  week  will  be  on  “ Developers  and 
Developing,"  by  Alexander  Cowan. 


Stogies  jof  % Jag. 

ON  THE  PROLONGED  ACTION  OF  ALUM  FOR 
REDUCING  DENSITY. 

BY  VALENTINE  BLANCHARD. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  I made  a 
brief  statement  on  this  subject.  Since  then  I have  made 
further  experiments,  aud  am  so  well  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults, that  I feel  justified  in  recording  them,  being  srtisfied 
that  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Photographic  News  will 
derive  great  benefit  therefrom. 

The  use  of  alum  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  all  dry-plate 
workers,  and  I,  in  common  with  many  others,  have  often 
employed  it  both  after  as  well  as  before  fixing.  But  the 
great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  prolonged  action 
of  alum  was  the  result  of  an  accident.  Late  one  day,  when 
the  light  was  all  but  gone,  the  last  of  some  negatives 
of  a lady  was  thrown  aside  as  being  too  dense  ; I did  not 
need  it,  and  therefore  put  it  into  the  alum  bath  to  remove 
the  yellow  colour  caused  by  forcing  the  development.  I 
forgot  all  about  it,  and  it  was  left  until  the  next  morning. 
When  I took  it  out  of  the  bath,  not  only  was  the  yellow 
colour  entirely  gone,  but  the  density  so  much  reduced  that 
this  discarded  negative  is  now  undoubtedly  the  best 
negative  of  them  all.  This  negative  was  shown  to  Mr. 
Sebastian  Davis,  Mr.  Mawdsley,  and  Col.  Stuart  Wortley, 
who  all  expressed  surprise  at  the  results.  I showed  them 
a negative,  just  done  by  a pupil,  which  was  also  dense  and 
yellow.  This  I placed  in  the  alum  bath,  and  left  from 
Saturday  till  Monday.  The  reduction  in  intensity  was  verv 
considerable,  and  a tvorthless  negative  from  over-density 
was  converted  into  a quick  printing  negative. 

Since  then  I always  place  the  negatives,  after  fixing,  in 
the  alum  bath,  and  with  the  most  marked  improvement 
in  their  printing  qualities.  They  now  print  in  about  the 
time  of  wet-plate  negatives.  Should,  by  any  chance,  the 
negative  be  a little  denser  than  I desire,  I then  leave  the 
plate  all  night  in  the  alum  bath  ; but  in  the  ordiuary  way 
a few  minutes’  immersion  is  all  that  is  needed.  Captain 
Abney  states  that  it  is  only  the  yellow  stain  that  is 
removed  by  the  alum.  I can  only  say  that  detail  evidently 
buried  in  the  film  is  brought  out  by  continued  treatment 
in  the  alum  bath.  So  many  advantages  are  gained  by 
the  use  of  alum  in  the  manner  I propose,  and  with  no 
drawbacks  at  present  apparent  to  me,  that  1 should 
strongly  counsel  all  dry-plate  workers  to  adopt  its  use. 
I do  not  think  it  need  at  all  materially  lengthen  the 
operations  in  the  dark  room,  for  undoubtedly  a much  shorter 
time  may  be  given  to  the  washing  operation  after  the  fix- 
ii  g bath.  The  alum  would  decompose  auy  hyposulphite 
lelt  in  the  film,  and  the  film  itself  is  so  much  hardened  by 
the  action  of  the  alum  that  not  a great  deal  of  washing  is 
needed  after  it. 

A large  stone  jug  should  be  kept  ready  in  the  dark 
room.  Have  plenty  of  alum  in  it,  and  stir  up  from 
time  to  time,  when  fresh  water  is  added,  so  as  to  be  sure 
of  having  a saturated  solution.  Should  the  alum  solu- 
tion be  made  with  hot  water,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
wait  until  the  solution  is  quite  cool,  or  the  alum  will 


IODIDE  AND  AMMONIA  IN  GELATINE  EMULSIONS. 


by  captain  w.  de  w.  abney,  r.e.,  f.r.s.* 

I would  now  pass  on  to  describing  my  results  when  employing 
Dr.  Eder’s  methods  of  emulsification,  and  the  use  of  ammonia,  as 
given  in  the  last  number  of  the  Photographic  Journal. 

A variety  of  emulsions  were  made,  and  tested  one  against  the 
other  in  many  ways. 

I give,  in  a tabular  form,  the  results  : — 


No.  1. — Potassium  bromide  ...  93  grains 

Swinburne’s  No.  2 isinglass 30  ,, 

Nelson’s  No.  1 photographic  gelatine  120  ,, 

Water ounces 

Silver  nitrate 115  grains 

Water ounces. 

No.  2. — Potossium  bromide  ...  93  grains 

Potassium  iodide  10  ,, 

Nelson’s  No.  1 photographic  gelatine  120  „ 

Swinburne’s  No.  2 isinglass 30  ,, 

Water 24  ounces 


Silver  nitrate 127  grains 

Water 2£  ounces. 

In  these  cases  the  silver  was  precipitated  with  liquor  ammonia, 
enough  being  added  to  redissolve  the  oxide.  This  solution  was 
added,  drop  by  drop,  with  violent  shaking,  to  the  solution  of  gela- 
tine and  bromide,  the  temperature  of  the  emulsion  being  kept  at 
110°  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  mixing. 

In  all  cases  where  iodide  was  used  it  was  dissolved  in  two 
drachms  of  water,  and  added  to  the  emulsion  when  about  half 
the  silver  solution  had  been  used  up. 

The  emulsions  were  then  poured  out  into  a dish,  allowed  to 
set,  and  thoroughly  washed  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  both 
cases. 

No.  3 and  No.  4 were  made  with  the  same  proportions  of  bro- 
mides. &.C.,  as  Nos.  1 and  2 respectively.  No  ammonia  was 
used  till  the  emulsions  had  been  boiled  half  an  hour,  when  they 
were  allowed  to  cool  to  70°  F.,  and  two  drachms  of  ammonia, 
•880,  added,  and  kept  at  that  temperature  for  an  hour.  They 
were  allowed  to  set,  and  washed  in  the  usual  manner. 


No.  5. — Potassium  bromide  ...  

Nelson’s  No.  1 photographic  gelatine 

Water 

Silver  nitrate  

Water 

No.  6. — Potassium  bromide 

Potassium  iodide  

Nelson’s  No.  1 photographic  gelatine 
Water  ... 


115  graii 
1 1-  ounc 
93  graii 
10  „ 
15  , 

14  ounc 


Silver  nitrate 127  grains 

Water lj  ounces. 


Nos.  6 and  6 were  emulsified  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  boiled 
for  half  an  hour,  and  105  grains  of  No.  1 photographic  gelatine 
and  30  grains  of  Swinburne's  isinglass  were  dissolved  in  two  ounces 
of  water,  and  added  to  them.  They  were  each  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  one  half  of  each  was  digested  with  one  drachm  of  strong 
ammonia,  as  in  experiments  3 and  4.  The  other  halves  were 
washed  without  having  been  digested  with  ammonia.  All  were 
allowed  to  set,  and  then  washed  as.  usual.  Those  portions  of  the 
emulsions  treated  with  ammonia  we  will  call  Nos.  7 and  8 respec- 
tively. 


* Continued  from  page  9. 
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Plates  were  coated  with  all  the  emulsions  : 1st,  on  the  same 
day  on  which  the  washing  was  complete  ; 2nd,  on  the  day  after ; 
and  then  tested  one  against  another.  It  may  be  convenient  to 
call  the  greatest  sensitiveness  10,  and  to  show  the  others  by  lower 
numbers.  We  find  the  fol  owing  results  : — 


No.  6 ... 

... 

2nd  day 

10 

No.  8 ... 

2nd  day 

10 

No.  5 ... 

... 

2nd  day 

9 

No.  7 ... 

2nd  day 

9 

No.  7 ... 

1st  day 

8 

No.  8 ... 

• •• 

1st  day  ... 

7 

No.  4 ... 

• •• 

2nd  day 

6 

No.  3 ... 

2nd  day 

6 

No.  4 ... 

1st  day 

5 

No.  3 ... 

• •• 

1st  day  ... 

5 

No.  6 ... 

••• 

1st  day 

5 

No.  5 ... 

1st  day 

5 

No.  1 ... 

2nd  day 

H 

No.  2 ... 

2nd  day 

4 

No.  1 ... 

• •• 

1st  day  ... 

3i 

No.  2 ... 

... 

1st  day 

3 

developer  was  applied.  Plate  after  plate  was  tried  with  the 
same  result,  and  it  was  quite  clear  I must  discard  the  whole 
batch  of  plates,  or  discover  some  means  of  prevention. 

Upon  thinking  the  matter  over,  the  well-known  action  of 
tannin  on  gelatine  suggested  itself  as  a remedy  : a solution  of 
tannin  was  prepared  and  applied  to  the  plate  previous  to 
development.  This  proved  a decided  success  ; the  blisters  had 
disappeared,  and  the  remainder  of  the  batch  was  developed 
with  scarcely  a sign  of  either  blister  or  frill. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  superiority  of  tannin  in  rendering 
gelatine  insoluble,  1 have  here  three  samples  of  leather,  two 
of  which  are  dressel  by  immersion  in  a strong  solution  of  alum, 
the  third  is  tanned  in  a decoction  of  oak-bark.  On  boiling  the 
alum-dressed  leather  with  a little  water  in  a beaker,  a con- 
siderable amount  of  gelatine  will  be  dissolved,  forming  a thick 
jelly  in  the  glass  ; but  by  boiling  the  sample  tanned  with  oak- 
bark  no  trace  whatever  of  gelatine  is  to  be  found,  the  gelatine 
having  been  rendered  entirely  insoluble,  and,  in  fact,  converted 
into  leather.  In  like  manner  the  tannic  acid  acts  upon  the 
gelatine  plates,  rendering  the  film  insoluble,  and  so  prevents 
the  frilling  and  blisters. 


It  may  be  useful  to  remember  t(iat  the  odd  numbers  contain 
bromide  alone,  and  the  even  ones  iodide  with  the  bromide. 

It  will  be  seen  when  boiling  with  a small  quantity  of  gelatine 
(Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8),  that  on  the  second  day  the  plates  con- 
taining iodido  (6  and  8),  have  a little  the  advantage  over  those 
which  contain  bromide  alone,  and  that  the  digestion  with 
ammonia  (8)  gives  no  increase  in  sensitiveness.  The  same  is 
apparent  with  7 and  5,  the  digestion  with  ammonia  does  not 
increase  the  sensitivene-s  with  pure  bromide.  The  first  day's 
plates  (6  and  8)  with  the  iodide  are  in  every  way  behind  the 
second  day’s  plates  with  the  bromide,  but  evidently  digestion 
with  ammonia  answers  partly  the  same  end  as  keeping  the 
emulsion.  The  same  applies  also  to  Nos.  1 and  2.  Boiling 
with  a small  amount  of  gelatine,  then,  in  every  case  is  better 
than  boiling  with  full  quantity  of  gelatine  and  then  digesting 
with  ammonia,  but  this  plan  is  far  better  than  digesting  with 
ammonia  alone.  These  formulm  are  comparative  ones,  since 
they  all  eventually  contain  the  same  amount  of  bromide  of 
silver,  and  the  same  amount  of  gelatine.* 

As  regards  development,  the  plates  containing  the  iodide 
were  a little  slower  in  coming  out,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  certainly  much  brighter  and  cleaner. 

To  test  the  value  of  the  iodide  further,  the  same  formula  as 
Nos.  3 and  *1  were  used,  and  tho  emulsions  brought  to  the 
boiling-point  when  the  ammonia  was  present.  No.  3 fogged, 
No.  4 remained  quite  bright.  I have  thought  that  the  above 
experiment  might  not  be  devoid  of  interest,  showing  as  it 
does  that  the  method  so  common  in  England  at  tho  present 
time  is  not  behind  the  ammonia  process.  The  ammonia  un- 
doubtedly makes  plates  much  more  rapid  than  when  no  boiling 
is  attempted  ; the  sensitiveness  in  that  case  might  perhaps  be 
represented  as  1,  but  it  by  no  means  gives  the  mo3t  rapid  kind  i 
of  plate.  1 think  for  comparatively  slow  plates  where  good  1 
density  is  required,  formula  No.  2 is  excellent  in  every  way  ; 
and  if  any  one  has  a prejudice  against  iodide,  let  him  use  No.  1. 


-o- 
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MOONLIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir, — I said  a week  or  two  ago  that  I would  like 
to  say  a few  words  on  moonlight  photography.  Seeing  a 
few  remarks  in  Mr.  Cussons’  Almanack  that  require  some 
correction,  1 am  compelled,  on  my  own  behalf,  to  notice 
them.  I cannot  understand  Mr.  Cussons’  “ belief  as  to  the 
feat  never  before  accomplished  in  this  country.”  I believe 
that  gentleman  has  seen  my  moonlight  photograph  ; more- 
over, I believe  that  anyone  who  has  seen  both  Mr.  Cussons’ 

and  my  results  will self-praise  is  no  recommendation  ; 

your  readers  must  imagine  the  rest.  It  Mr.  Cussons’  nega- 
tive had  half-an-hour’s  exposure,  mine  had  seven  hours’, 
and  I am  sure  it  is  fifty  times  more  exposed,  and  shows 
sharp  detail  seven  or  eight  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  demon- 
strating how  clear  the  London  atmosphere  is  at  midnight. 
My  negative  was  taken  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
February  last,  from  my  billiard-room  window ; lens, 
Steiuheil’s  Aplanatic  Doublet ; size  of  plates,  8|  by  6£  ; 
No.  2 stop  ; ordinary  pure  bromide  (no  calcium  phosphor). 
The  emulsion  was  boiled  about  fifty  minutes.  I need 
scarcely  add  that  with  a properly  prepared  argento- 
bromide  phosphor  emulsion,  the  same  or  better  results 
might  be  obtained  in  a fraction  of  a second.  I would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Cussons  what  is  the  aspect  of  the  house,  and 
how  he  can  account  for  the  sharp  shadow  from  the  eaves 
of  the  roof,  if  the  exposure  was  thirty  minutes?  This  is 
better  defined  in  the  original  print. — Yours  respectfully, 

A.  L.  Henderson. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  TANNIC  ACID  AS  A PREVENTIVE 
OF  FRILLING  AND  BLISTERS. 

BY  EDWARD  BRIOHTMAN.f 

Few  photographers  who  work  with  gelatine  plates  are  so  fortun- 
ate as  to  entirely  escape  the  annoyance  of  blisters  and  frilling 
of  the  film  ; plates  otherwise  faultless  being  frequently  utterly 
spoiled  by  the  utter  and  unexpected  appearance  of  these  trouble- 
some defects. 

The  panacea  usually  recommended  by  makers  of  gelatine 
plates  is  a solution  of  alum  applied  to  the  plates  before  fixing. 
This  application,  however  efficacious  in  preventing  those 
blisters  which  make  their  appearance  during  and  after  fixing, 
cannot  help  us  in  avoiding  the  blisters  which  make  their 
appearance  during  development,  as  any  application  of  alum 
previous  to  development  gives  rise  to  markings  on  the  films  and 
uneven  development. 

During  the  past  summer  I had  occasion  to  use  a batch  of 
plates  for  some  instantaneous  sea  views,  and  was  much  annoyed 
by  one  rising  into  innumerable  blisters  immediately  the 

• Since  this  paper  was  written  the  above  table  has  been  confirmed, 
t Reai  before  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Photographic  Association. 


PS. — I may  as  well  mention  that  the  exposure  of  my 
negative,  &c.,  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Barber, 
photographer,  of  Sheffield,  who  awoke  me  at  4 a.m.  to 
shut  the  camera  up,  and,  at  the  same  time,  informing  me 
that  a large  fire  had  broken  out  during  the  exposure.  To 
this  I replied  that  I was  glad,  as  it  would  be  an  extra 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  result.  A.  L.  II. 


THE  MELBOURNE  EXHIBITION. 

Dear  Sir,— -The  picture  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Lindt  in  your 
last  issue  was  taken  by  me  when  manager  for  Mr.  Skeene, 
during  his  absence  in  England,  and  was  one  of  a large 
series  of  sea  and  sky  pictures  I got  during  the  progress  of 
the  three  S.W-  monsoons. 

During  the  time  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  gathering,  burst- 
ing, and  abating  (the  three  degrees  extending  over,  per- 
haps, four  mouths),  the  cloud  scenes  in  Ceylon  are  superb, 
and  it  was  during  th;8  period,  between  4.30  and  6.15  p.m., 
that  the  best  pictures  were  secured.  It  was  very  pleasaut 
work,  and  the  results  amply  repaid  the  trouble  entailed  in 
having  everything  in  the  best  condition. 
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Mr.  Lindt  asks  how  it  is  done.  The  answer  is,  a Dall- 
meyer’s  5D  lens,  with  nearly  full  aperture;  Huggon’s 
collodion;  a thirty-grain  bath,  perfectly  clean;  plates 
albumenized  ; developer,  thiity  grains  ; restrainer,  collo- 
cine. 

The  native  vessel  in  the  path  of  sunshine  is  not  quite 
sharp,  as  I have  an  idea  it  is  better  not  so,  and  I exposed 
so  as  to  get  a slight  movement,  and  the  result  is  all  the 
better.  It  is  a purely  unsophisticated  negative,  no  dodges 
or  double  printing;  but  that  is  only  because  the  result 
was  possible  at  one  operation,  else  there  would  have  been 
no  hesitation  in  resorting  to  double  printing. 

If  any  of  your  readers  are  about  to  make  the  voyage 
from  England  to  India,  and  take  camera  and  dry  plates, 
I should  advise  them  to  keep  all  for  skies  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Suez  Canal,  the  Red  Sea,  and  Indian  Ocean, 
when  such  a collection  may  be  secured  as  will  be  a verit- 
able “joy  for  ever.” 

When  I was  returning  to  England  in  May  last,  I saw  a 
sunset  in  the  Bitter  Lakes  which  I can  never  forget.  For 
over  half  an  hour  there  was  one  rapid  succession  of  the 
most  lovely  pictures  conceivable,  ending  by  the  sun  dis- 
appearing below  the  horizon  as  a globe  of  fire. surrounded 
by  illunnnated  clouds.  If  I had  had  a camera  and  a 
dozen  dry  plates,  I could  have  filled  them  all  with  diffe- 
rent pictures. — Yours  faithfully,  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 


STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES. 

Dear  Sir, — A dealer  in  photographic  wares  told  me  the 
other  day  that  the  sale  of  graphoscopes,  to  which  a stereo- 
scope is  generally  added,  has  created  a much  better  demand 
for  stereoscopic  slides,  which  have  been  rather  unsaleable 
the  last  few  years. 

If  such  be  the  case  in  Holland,  I may  suppose  that  it 
holds  also  good  for  England.  Moreover,  the  gelatine  pro- 
cess enables  us  to  produce,  with  greater  facility,  instanta- 
neous stereograms,  which  were  formerly  the  exception. 
I am  very  pirlial  to  stereoscopy,  and  made  hundreds  of 
stereograms  as  souvenirs  de  voyage.  The  7 1 by  4£  or 
8 by  5 plate  is  very  convenient,  as  well  for  a single  pic- 
ture as  for  a stereogram.  But  I am  afraid  one  of  the 
reasons  why  stereoscopic  slides  lost  their  vogue  is  the 
defective  instrument  through  which  we  look  at  them, 
the  pictures  appearing  so  small  instead  of  life-size. 
I remember  that  some  twenty-five  years  ago  a Frenchman 
exhibited  here  stereograms  which  really  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  being  life-size,  which  were  much  admired.  Would 
it  be  impossi  ble  to  your  eminent  London  opticians  to  devise 
an  instrument  which,  at  a moderate  price,  might  produce 
the  same  effect  ? I think  we  might  thereby  have  a re- 
vival of  stereoscopy,  and  a new  trade  in  instruments  and 
slides  be  promoted,  which  would  be  likely  to  last  for  a very 
long  time,  not  to  say  for  ever,  as  every  one  would  be  glad 
to  look  at  well-known  scenes  just  as  they  are  in  nature, 
and  not  dwarfed  as  we  see  them  now. — Very  truly  yours, 

H.  L.  T.  Haakman. 
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Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  5, 
Pall  Mall  East,  Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Charles  Andra  and  Mr.  Arthur  James  Langton  were 
elected  members. 

A paper  on  the  lime-light,  by  Mr.  E.  Viles,  was  read  by  Capt. 
Abney. 

Mr.  Viles  contended  that  if  the  jet  for  the  lime-light  be  pro- 
perly constructed,  there  is  no  danger  of  an  explosion.  The  jets  in 
common  use  were  made  on  a wrong  principle,  and  the  jet  he  re- 
commended, after  long  experience,  was  simply  a Y-shaped  tube, 
the  main  thing  to  be  observed  being  that  the  flow  of  the  gas  should 
be  entirely  unimpeded.  There  was  not  the  least  use  in  the  mix- 


ing chamber  attached  to  the  apparatus  sold  in  the  shops,  save  to 
increase  the  risk  of  explosions.  The  practice  of  plugging  the 
tube  also  had  the  same  effect,  because  it  increased  the  pressuie  of 
the  gas.  Mr.  Viles  observed  that  he  had  never  had  au  explosion 
by  the  nse  of  mixed  gases.  At  the  Polytechnic,  where  lime-light 
exhibitions  were  of  daily  occurrence,  such  a thing  was  never 
known,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  theatre,  where  there 
were  sometimes  as  many  as  forty  lime-ligbts  in  use  at  the  same 
time.  Why,  then,  should  there  be  any  danger  when  exhibiting 
the  lantern  at  a lecture  ? 

Mr.  Bolas  quite  concurred  with  Mr.  Viles  as  to  the  immunity 
from  danger  in  the  use  of  mixed  gases  if  care  were  taken.  He 
thought  it  quite  possible  for  an  explosion’to  occur  if  there  were  a 

suck  back,”  from  the  combustible  gas  formed  by  the  admixture 
with  oxygen.  An  explosion  might  also  happen,  as  he  had  once 
before  stated,  from  the  dust  from  the  inner  surface  of  a new  bag 
combining  with  oxygen,  and  forming  a combustible  compound. 

In  reply  to  a question  of  Capt.  Abney,  Mr.  Bolas  said  he 
could  not  tell  how  long  hydrogen  could  be  kept  in  a bag  with- 
out escaping,  as  he  always  used  gas-holders. 

Mr.  BoL^sthen  exhibited  his  “ Detective”  camera,  by  which  a 
portrait  could  be  secured  without  the  knowledge  of  the  person 
photographed.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a double  camera,  one 
being  used  as  a range-finder,  the  other  for  taking  the  picture. 
The  cameras  were  enclosed  in  a box  covered  with  American 
cloth,  and  could  be  easily  carried  about.  The  bsx  was  light- 
tight, and  the  dark-shutter  could  be  withdrawn  so  that  the  plate 
could  be  exposed  at  any  moment.  Mr.  Bolas  had  used  his  camera 
for  securing  pictures  of  street  scenes,  and  had  been  able  to  obtain 
many  successful  ones  without  focussing,  taking  care  that  the 
object  was  not  less  than  twenty-five  feet  from  the  camera.  His 
method  was  simply  to  place  the  box  on  the  ground,  and  expose 
by  means  of  pneumatic  attachment.  He  was  having  a camera 
constructed  without  the  range-iinder,  and  this  form  he  recom- 
mended, as  he  did  not  think  the  range-finder  necessary. 

A number  of  street  scenes  taken  with  the  camera  were  then 
exhibited. 

Mr.  Baden  Pritchard  said  he  had  that  morning  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Howard  Vincent,  the  Director  of  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department,  on  the  subject  of  the  camera,  and  this 
he  had  placed  in  Mr.  Bolas’  hands. 

Mr.  York  stated,  in  reference  to  the  lime  light,  that  he  had 
recently  received  a communication  from  Mr.  Hardwich,  who  had, 
after  testing  the  matter  carefully,  found  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  c ommercial  chlorate  of  potash  and  the 
pure  preparation  recommended  by  the  Pharraacopcei  so  far  as 
the  yield  of  oxygen  was  concerned.  The  light  produced  was  also 
exactly  the  same,  and  the  only  advantage  the  pure  chlorate  of 
potash  had  was  that  there  was  no  smell  of  chlorine.  This  was, 
however,  of  little  consequence  when  the  difference  in  the  price 
was  considered. 

The  President  then  invited  discu-sion  on  the  gelatine  process, 
the  debate  on  which,  arising  out  of  the  Paget  prize  award,  had 
been  adjourned  from  the  last  meeting. 

No  member  being  prepared  to  offer  any  remarks, 

The  President  went  on  to  state  that  the  Conncil  had  that 
night  decided  to  award  the  Progress  Medal  to  Mr.  Willis  for  his 
Platinotype  process. 

The  proceedings  then  concluded,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  lantern  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, January  6th,  in  the  large  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Adelphi,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  large  room  was  well  filled  by  the  members  and  their 
friends. 

There  being  no  business  of  the  Society  to  transact,  after  the 
Chairman  had,  in  a few  words,  alluded  to  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, a large  number  of  slides,  by  Mr.  F.  York,  were  exhibited,  of 
the  cathedrals  of  England.  Slides  were  also  shown  by  Messrs. 
W.  Brooks,  F.  Howard,  Payne  Jennings,  G.  F.  Williams,  J.  Nes- 
bitt, W.  M.  Ayres,  &c.  Mr.  W.  England  also  showed  several 
slides  of  statuary  with  a painted  curtain.  The  effect  of  the  tinted 
drapery  around  the  white  statues  was  very  striking. 

All  the  slides  exhibited  were  exceedingly  good,  and  showed 
how  useful  such  a meeting  once  a year  is,  when  members  have 
the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  slides  made  from  their  work  during 
the  past  year. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  a comic  set  of  painted  slides  was 
exhibited,  entitled  “ Tommy’s  First  Photo.,”  the  tale  being  read 
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by  Mr.  Lewis  Novra.  After  seeing  the  fine  examples  shown 
alone  by  photography,  the  coloured  slides  had  scarcely  an  agree- 
able effect.  Mr.  C.  G.  Cutchey  kindly  provided  and  superin- 
tended the  working  of  the  lantern. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  gentlemen  who 
had  contributed  slides,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  third  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  tho  5th  inst. 
In  tho  absence  of  tho  President  the  chair  was  occupied  by  tho 
junior  Vice-president,  Mr.  James  IIowie. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and 
approved  of,  tho  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected 
ordinary  members  : — James  Archibald,  Robert  Cox,  James  P. 
Gibson,  George  S.  Ferrier,  JaraesSteel,  Councillor  John  While, 
Thomas  Balfour,  Thomas  Maclagan,  William  Toddie,  John 
Macintosh. 

The  first  business  of  the  evening  was  an  open  discussion  on 
the  subject  of — “What  is  the  best  mode  of  Toning  Trans- 
parencies?" Mr.  Mathieson  opened  the  discussion  by  stating 
that  he  had  tried  toning  his  transparencies  both  with  gold  and 
platinum,  but  he  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  tones  to  his 
entire  satisfaction.  Ho  would  like  to  get  suitable  tones  for 
different  classes  of  subjects  ; cold  tones,  for  instance,  were, 
in  his  opinion,  the  most  suitable  for  seascapes,  whilst  for  a 
certain  description  of  landscape  subjects  a warmer  tone  might 
be  considered  more  desirable. 

Mr.  Howie  thought  the  usual  way  of  exposing  with  the 
ordinary  wet  plates,  and  developing  with  acid  pyrogallic,  gave 
very  good  results,  and  required  no  toning  whatever  ; but  if  one 
wished  to  do  so,  a flow  of  mercury  or  gold  gave  a very  fine  tone. 

Mr.  Pillans  said  he  had  found  the  best  way  was  to  tone  id 
the  ordinary  touing  solution  for  priuts,  as  they  became  black  in 
three  or  four  seconds,  and  when  finished  resembled  trans- 
parencies done  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Aberdeen.  He  did  not  think 
the  tone  made  any  difference  on  tho  screen,  but  was  more 
pleasant  to  the  eye  when  looked  at  in  the  hand. 

Mr.  Brown  thought  carbon  transparencies  answered  the 
purpose  very  well ; his  own  experiences  in  this  direction  were 
generally  successful,  and  gave  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Buiglmen  said  that  the  only  objection  ho  had  to  carbon 
was,  that  when  printed  light  enough  for  the  lantern,  there  was 
no  depth  in  the  shadow. 

Mr.  Moffat  considered  that  carbon  answored  very  well  for 
transparencies  for  enlarging  purposes,  but  for  the  lantern  he 
did  not  think  it  quite  suitable,  for  unless  the  negative  was  very 
soft,  the  high  lights  were  apt  to  wash  away  in  the  development. 
Transparencies  in  carbon,  he  said,  could  be  toned  with  perman- 
ganate of  potash. 

Mr.  Mathieson  remarked  that  he  found  transparencies  that 
had  been  toned  with  permanganate  were  not  reliable,  as  they 
soon  lest  their  colour  ; tho  plates  he  preferred  making  trans- 
parencies with  wi  re  collodio-bromide. 

Messrs.  Muir,  Dobbie,  and  Neilson  also  took  part  in  the 
discussion.  The  latter  gentleman  remarked  that  the  discussion 
had  brought  out  the  different  views  of  the  speakers  on  a 
subject  that  was  interesting  to  a large  circle  of  amateur  as  well 
as  professional  photographers  : and  he  thought  that  discussions 
of  this  kind  were  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Society’s  operations  in  practical  work. 

The  Chairman  offered  a few  remarks  on  “ open  discussions,” 
and  expressed  tho  hope  that  they  would  become  an  interesting 
feature  at  many  of  the  ordinary  meetings. 

The  second  item  on  the  billet  was,  that  a series  of  views 
would  be  shown  by  Mr.  Robert  Murray  of  his  “Last  summer’s 
work  in  dry-plate  landscapo  photography.”  Tho  pictures, 
which  were  of  excellent  quality,  were  passed  rouud  the  room 
and  greatly  admired. 

Mr.  Rankkn  said  he  had  never  seen  anywhere  such  a 
collection  of  view-*  so  equal  in  tone  and  artistic  in  effect,  and 
begged  to  move  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Murray  for  his 
kindness  in  showing  them  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Dobbie,  in  seconding  Mr.  Ranken’s  motion,  made  somo 
observations  on  the  character  of  the  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Murray,  and  directed  particulir  attention  to  two  of  the  views, 
“ lnvercauld,  Braemar,”  and  “ On  the  Garrawalt,  Balmoral 
these  lie  considered  were  perfect  gems,  combining,  as  they  did, 
the  two  elements  of  artistic  effect  and  manipulative  skill,  equal 


in  many  respects  to  the  beautiful  productions  of  the  most 
celebrated  professional  landscape  photographers. 

Mr.  Neilson  complimented  Mr.  Murray  on  the  successful 
result  of  his  last  summer's  work  ; several  of  the  pictures  were 
very  fine,  and  all  of  them  showed  that  Mr.  Murray  knew  how 
to  place  his  camera  in  order  to  secure  tho  best  artistic  effect  in 
his  pictures. 

Mr.  Mathieson  next  showed  a series  of  t ransparencies  in  the 
lantern.  The  subjects  consisted  of  various  kinds:  landscapes, 
in  some  of  which  were  introduced  remarkably  fine  portraits  of 
cattle,  sheep,  &c;  seascapes,  in  which  instantaneous  views  of 
vessels  were  seen  ; also  some  very  characteristic  pictures  of 
fishermen  and  fisherwomou  at  their  daily  occupations.  The 
exhibition  wound  up  with  a beautiful  picture  of  the  Livadia, 
taken  while  passing  down  tho  Clyde  at  full  spe3d  ; this  picture 
was  taken  by  Mr.  James  Paton,  Greenock,  a member  of  tho 
Society,  and  kindly  sent  by  him  to  the  Secretary  for 
exhibition. 

A vote  of  thanks  (o  Mr.  Mathieson  terminated  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a very  enjoyable  evening. 

A photograph  of  Daguerre,  from  a Daguerreotype,  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Mayall,  taken  in  1 81 G , was  also  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  of  the  News. 


Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
the  Museum,  Queen  s Road,  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  inst.,  Mr. 
T.  Davey,  Vice-president,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Messrs.  H.  Carey 
Clives,  C.  Phipps  Lucas,  W.  H.  Pearson,  Joshua  Lamden,  and 
H.  Wyard,  were  elected  ordinary  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Vice-President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Brightman  to  read 
a paper  on  “ Gelatine  Plates  and  Restrainers,"  by  Mr.  H.  A.  H. 
Daniel,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Association  (see  p.  16),  who, 
having  an  important  engagement,  was  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  and  deliver  his  paper  personally. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  was  hardly  doing  justice  to 
the  gelatine  process  to  institute  comparisons  with  the  wet,  and 
to  point  to  defects  of  the  former  as  inherent  to  the  process. 
Though  a considerable  proportion  of  the  pictures  produced  on 
gelatine  plates  were  wanting  in  gradation  and  harmony,  as  stated 
in  the  paper  read,  it  was  admitted  that  others  were  nearly  per- 
fect, thus  proving  clearly  that  the  process  was  capable  of  giving 
good  results.  Their  knowledge  of  the  gelatine  process  was  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  whereas  their  acquaintance  with  the 
wet  process  dated  back  many  years,  during  which  they  had 
gained  knowledge  of  its  peculiarities,  and  had  adapted  their 
method  of  working  to  its  requirements. 

Mr.  Brightman  fully  endorsed  the  remarks  of  the  Chairman, 
and  considered  that  a more  extended  knowledge  of  the  process 
was  required  to  fully  develop  its  capabilities  before  comparing 
the  results  of  gelatine  plates  to  the  results  of  the  wet  process, 
when  the  method  of  working  it  (the  wet  process)  is  not  properly 
adapted  to  the  class  of  subject  in  hand  ; and  felt  fully  convinced 
that  when  we  have  had  as  many  years’  experience  in  the  working 
of  gelatine  as  we  have  already  had  with  collodion,  we  shall 
understand  better  the  requirements  of  the  process,  and  no  doubt 
produce  pictures  fully  equal  and  probably  superior  to  any- 
thing produced  by  wet  collodion. 

Mr.  Davey  remarked,  as  an  instance  of  the  latitude  of  expo- 
sure admissible  with  gelatine,  that  when  first  experimenting 
with  these  plates  he  had  given  exposures  of  five  seconds  and  ten 
seconds  without  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  resulting  pic- 
tures. 

Mr.  Brightman,  while  admitting  that  considerable  latitude  of 
exposure  was  admissible  if  the  developer  were  so  varied  as  to 
suit  the  difierent  lengths  of  exposure,  did  not  consider  the  pro- 
cess, per  se,  with  a given  standard  developer,  admitted  of  much 
variation  of  exposure.  He  had  exposed  plates  with  a binocular 
camera,  giving  one  half  the  plate  five  seconds,  and  the  other  half 
thirty  seconds,  the  resulting  pictures  showing  but  little  diffe- 
rence ; but  in  this  case  the  developer  had  been  varied  to  suit  the 
relative  exposures  in  the  respective  halves  of  the  plate.  Had  the 
same  developer  been  used  with  both  halves,  one  picture  or  the 
other  must  have  resulted  in  utter  failure. 

Mr.  Powell  had  experimented  both  with  pyrogallic  and  the 
ferrous  oxalate  developer,  and  considered  the  former  as  admitting 
of  far  greater  latitude  of  exposure  than  the  ferrous  oxalate. 

Mr.  Brightman  remarked  that  he  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Powell. 
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The  use  of  collocine,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Daniel  in  his  paper’ 
would  give  the  power  of  restraining  development ; but,  when, 
using  pyrogallic  as  a developer,  we  had  the  power  either  of 
accelerating  with  ammonia,  or  restraining  with  a bromide,  thus 
getting  a double  advantage,  being  able  to  correct  errors  arising 
from  over-exposure  or  under  exposure;  but  with  the  ferrous 
oxalate  we  had  the  power  of  correcting  errors  arising  from  over- 
exposure alone. 

Mr.  Davey  considered  that  with  ferrous  oxalate  development, 
judgment  and  the  use  of  brains  were  required  mainly  in  an 
accurate  timing  of  the  exposure  ; but  in  the  case  of  pyrogallic 
development,  the  brains  and  judgment  of  the  operator  were 
more  called  into  use  in  the  development  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  Brightman  remarked  that  certain  makes  of  plates 
admitted  of  greater  variation  in  exposure  than  others,  and  had 
found  as  a rule,  that  those  plates  which  developed  slowly 
allowed  more  latitude  than  others  which  developed  rapidly,  and 
thought  that  the  most  perfect  results  would  be  obtainable  with  | 
plates  in  which  development  and  intensification  formed  separate 
operations  ; instancing  the  superiority  of  wet  plates  developed  1 
with  iron,  and  afterwards  intensified,  over  those  in  which  * 
development  and  intensification  were  simultaneous,  as  with  the 
old  iodized  collodion  and  pyrogallic  development. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Brightman  to  read  a 
paper  “On  the  Use  of  Tannic  Acid  as  a Preventive  of  Frilling 
and  Blisters”  (see  page  21.) 

Several  gelatine  negatives  were  then  passed  round  for  inspec- 
tion, those  which  had  not  been  immersed  in  the  taninn  being 
entirely  spoiled  by  blisters  and  frills,  the  others  from  the  same 
batch  of  plates,  and  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  tannin,  being  entirely  free  from  these  defects. 

The  Chairman  remarked  upon  the  clear  and  conclusive  nature 
of  the  experiment  with  the  leather,  and  inquired  whether  the 
negatives  had  been  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  or  ferrous 
oxalate. 

reply,  Mr.  Brightman  stated  that  all  the  plates  were 
developed  with  pyrogallic  acid,  as  any  developer  containing  an 
iron  salt  would  immediately  combine  with  the  tannin,  forming 
a compound  very  similar  to  ordinary  writing  ink,  of  course 
entirely  spoiling  the  plate  with  inky  stains. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Daniel  and  Mr.  Brightman  for  their 
communications  brought  the  meeting  to  a close. 
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of  all  those  who  have  been  brought  up  by  the  police  for  criminal 
offences.  The  portraits  were  examined,  and  at  length  one  wa3 
found  with  the  name  of  Loonce  at  the  back.  It  was  taken  to 
Madame  Gouye’s  apartment  until  such  time  as  the  old  lady 
might  be  roused  sufficiently  to  notice  things.  The  opportunity 
arrived,  the  sufferer  opened  her  eyes,  and  the  photograph  was 
passed  before  them,  when  a distinct  recognition  took  place, 
though  but  momentary.  This,  however,  was  enough  for  the 
police  ; the  photograph  was  copied,  and  every  agent  in  Paris  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  likeness  ; and  in  two  or  three  days’ 
time  the  owner  of  the  portrait  was  arrested  on  the  Boulevard 
St.  Martin,  when  he  made  a full  confession  of  his  crime. — The 
Times. 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

This  Association  held  its  monthly  Board  of  Management  meeting 
on  the  5th  inst.,  at  181,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  C.  G.  Collins  was  proposed  and  duly  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  Association. 

. Tbe  accounts  for  1880  were  then  submitted  to  the  Board,  and 
it  was  decided  to  hold  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on  Thursday, 
January  27th,  at  8 p.m.  All  members  of  the  profession, 
whether  members  of  the  Association  or  not,  are  cordiallv  invited 
to  attend  this  meeting  and  discuss  the  prospects  of  the^  Associa- 
tion. It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  should  they  do  so,  it  will  be  the 
means  of  largely  augmenting  the  strength  of  the  Society. 

Assistants  (for  whose  benefit  the  Association  really  exists)  are 
urgent]}  requested  to  give  the  subject  their  serious  consideration, 
and  attend  the  Annual  Meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  181, 
Alderegate  Street.  ’ 


iu  tjit  j$fttbi0. 

A Clever  Capture.— An  audacious  robbery  and  attempted 
murder  was  committed  at  a private  hotel  in  Paris,  and  the 
culpnt  has  been  discovered  and  arrested  in  a manner 

r,e9,eCtS  g,e^  "edit  on  tbe  Police.  The  victim  was 
an  old  lady  named  Madame  Gouye,  who  kept  the  Hotel  des 
Amis  des  Arts,  and  who  was  discovered  early  one  morning  in- 
sensible, and  with  a severe  wound  on  the  head.  From  this  stole 
of  unconsciousness  she  has  been  very  slowly  recovering,  though 
not  able  to  speak,  and  scarcely  capable  of  noticing  those  who 
were  around  her,  including  an  agent  of  police  who  never  left 

sensiW0™*  W-  th^  fh°PeS  -°f  Madame  Gouye  being  sufficiently 
sensible  to  give  information  as  to  her  assailant.  The  first  re- 
vival took  place  one  morning,  when  the  sufferer  was  heard  to 
murmur  the  word  “Uonce.”  This  slight  clue  was  enough  to 
send  the  agent  to  the  Prefecture,  where  are  kept  the  photographs 


***  Letters  from  W.  M.  Crouch,  J.  S.  Tulley,  and  T.  G:  Whaite 
are  postponed  till  next  week. 

A Sl'bscrirer. — We  do  not  think  it  is  published  yet,  but  see  page 
222  of  last  volume.  Anything  new  we  shall  be  sure  to  tell  our 
readers. 

W.  P — Robinson  and  Abney  ; in  a few  weeks.  It  will  contain 
chapters  on  art  printing,  as  well  as  on  all  technical  matters.  The 
Emulsion  book  is  Is.  Gd. 

F.  Francis. — We  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  book  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  matter  is  so  simple  that  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  obtain  the  materials  and  make  a beginning.  In  such 
a matter,  the  experience  of  a couple  of  days’  work  is  worth  volumes 
of  printed  instructions ; you  will,  however,  find  papers  on  tho 
subject  in  back  volumes  of  the  News. 

Geo.  Tuohy. — The  print  was  duly  received,  and  we  congratulate 
you  on  the  result.  No  doubt  much  is  to  be  done  in  the  lino  you 
have  struck  out,  and  wo  shall  be  pleased  to  be  informed  from 
time  to  time  as  to  the  results  obtained. 

A Frame  Maker. — Any  manufacturer  of  wood- workers’  tools  will 
supply  what  you  require,  although  it  may  have  to  be  made  to  order. 

Anxious. — 1.  We  never  heard  of  the  discoverer  in  question  being 
elevated  to  the  peerage,  although  he  may  have  well  deserved  the 
honour.  2.  A Daguerreotype  which  has  become  tarnished  by 
keeping  may  be  restored  by  the  application  of  a weak  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide — say  one  part  in  thirty  or  forty  of  water ; 
after  which  it  must  be  well  rinsed  and  dried.  If,  however,  your 
picture  looks  “more  like  a mirror  than  anything  else,”  it  is  pro- 
bable that  there  is  very  little  of  the  image  on  the  plates. 

X.  Y.  Z. — We  do  not  know  anything  whatever  of  the  patent  you 
mention  ; but  it  seems  to  us  that  a patent  for  making  them  of  any 
particular  colour  can  hardly  exist. 

Sulphuric  Acid. — A series  of  articles  on  the  production  of  the 
various  kiuds  of  ferrotype  pictures  will  appear  shortly  in  tho 
News.  The  formula  you  allude  to  is  culled  from  an  American 
source,  and  it  is  well-known  that  our  trans-  Atlantic  cousins  go  in 
for  [strong  preparations ; but  surely  there  must  be  a mistake  in 
the  present  instance. 

C.  and  D. — Obtain  Captain  Abney’s  manual,  and,  after  you  have 
carefrlly  studied  it,  practise  the  collodion  and  gelatine  process 
until  you  have  overcome  technical  difficulties.  After  this,  you 
will  be  in  a position  to  make  arrangements  with  some  photo- 
grapher of  standing,  to  enable  you  to  study  the  artistic  aspects 
of  portraiture.  Do  not  expect  to  become  an  accomplished 
photographer  with  extreme  rapidity,  but  work  patiently.  Your 
previous  training  as  a chemist  and  druggist  will  help  you  con- 
siderably. 

A.  C.  M. — 1.  Possible,  hut  haidly  practicable.  2.  Perhaps  as 
one  and  twenty  ; but  each  being  variable,  this  is  only  a rough 
estimate.  You  will,  however,  find  that  a good  lime  light  will 
suit  you  best. 

N.  T.  A. — The  only  material  which  will  not  cause  any  expansion 
at  all  is  the  india-rubber  paste  or  solution,  which  is  sold  ready 
for  use  in  tins.  Moderately  thin  glue  is,  however,  a much  pre- 
ferable mountant,  as,  if  used  skilfully,  it  causes  a minimum  of 
expansion,  and  the  adhesion  is  perfect.  Caro  must  be  taken  that 
the  glue  employed  is  of  good  quality  and  free  from  all  trace  of 
putridity. 

Colorist. — No  preparation  is  necessary  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
although  some  prefer  to  “ prime”  the  surface  with  a medium  sold 
for  the  purpose— this  being,  in  reality,  merely  an  extremely 
attenuated  oil  varnish. 

Semfronius. — Too  much  top  light.  As  your  studio  is  situated, 
your  only  alternative  appears  to  be  a scries  of  mirrors  placed  out- 
side, at  such  an  aDgle  us  to  throw  some  nearly  horizontal  light 
into  your  studio. 

L.  Lonsdale. — Had  you  not  better  try  the  experiment?  Others 
have,  however,  worked  in  the  same  direction  without  any  very 
successful  results. 

T.  M.  1. — Tho  process  and  results  are  most  interesting.  Many 
thanks  for  your  letter. 
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FROST  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  hard  weather  of  the  last  few  days  has  Dot  only  frozen- 
out  the  photographer  in  many  instances,  but  ha3  also 
gone  far  towards  freezing-in  his  best  customers — indeed 
we  beg  pardon — clients.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  both 
events  come  together,  as  the  sight  of  a waiting  room  full 
of  would-be  sitters  might  cause  the  photographer  to 
mutter  some  indistinctly  articulated  words  when  he  turns 
towards  his  frozen  water-pipes  and  the  wreck  of  his  dis- 
tilled water  bottle.  Photographers  are,  however,  tolerably 
used  to  untoward  circumstances,  and  seldom  spend  more 
than  a few  seconds  in  vain  and  idle  expressions  of  grief. 
The  dry  plate  man  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  frost,  as  he 
may  expose  his  plates  and  adjourn  development  until  cir- 
cumstances be  favourable.  He,  however,  must  look  to  his 
lenses,  as  the  brass  mounts  are  often  so  closely  fitted  round 
the  glasses  that  any  unusual  degree  of  cold  serves  to  con- 
tract the  metal  rim  and  distort  the  lens  so  much  as  to 
render  it  practically  useless.  A lens  should  always  be  so 
easy  in  its  cell  as  to  just  turn  round  when  brought  under 
the  influence  of  thumb  and  finger  ; and  in  cold  weather  the 
lens  ought  to  bo  always  a few  degrees  warmer  than  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  lest  any  moisture  from  the  body 
should  condense  ou  its  surfaces ; and  in  the  case  of  au  out- 
door run  with  the  camera  during  snow  time,  the  objectives 
should  be  buttoned  up  in  an  underneath  pocket.  Any 
moisture  which  may  condense  on  the  glasses  under  these 
circumstances  very  soon  flies  away  when  the  warmed 
instrument  is  brought  into  the  dry  frosty  air.  Exposures 
are  often  surprisingly  short  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground,  ordinary  instantaneous  work  being  often  quite 
practicable ; and  well-exposed  snow  pictures  possess  a 
charm  which  is  quite  their  own. 

The  wet  plate  worker  has  more  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  as  he  must  not  only  look  to  his  lenses,  but  must  also 
observe  numerous  precautions  in  working.  It  is  necessary 
to  warm  the  glass  plates,  or  moisture  from  the  hand  would 
be  liable  to  condense  on  them,  and  this  being  distributed 
by  the  cleaning  rag  would  tend  to  give  rise  to  streaks  and 
markings  of  various  kinds.  Then,  again,  a considerable 
time  must  elapse  before  immersing  the  collodionised  plate 
in  the  bath,  and  unless  the  bath  itself  has  been  warmed,  the 
usual  double  decomposition  does  not  take  place  rapidly  and 
perfectly,  the  resulting  plate  being  correspondingly  slow  ; 
while  in  development  the  sluggishness  of  action  resulting 
from  a low  temperature  is  even  more  pronounced  than  the 
want  of  sensitiveness  resulting  from  the  use  of  an  over-cold 
nitrate  bath. 

The  wet  plate  man  need  not,  however,  despair  of  obtain- 
ing out-door  views  of  snow  scenes,  provided  that  he  has 
only  the  pluck  to  go  out ; as  we  remember  obtaining  some 
very  successful  negatives  when  the  cold  was  so  great  as  to 
freeze  the  bath  solution  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  imme- 


diately it  was  placed  in  the  slide.  In  this  instance  we 
merely  washed  the  developer  off  with  a solution  made  up 
like  au  iron  developer  minus  the  iron,  and  postponed  in- 
tensification and  fixing  till  our  return  to  the  laboratory. 
Strangely  enough,  the  crystallization  of  the  bath  solution 
ou  the  surface  of  the  plates  produced  no  effect  which  was 
traceable  on  the  finished  negatives.  The  addition  of 
glycerine  to  a silver  bath  is  not  always  satisfactory,  as 
most  samples  of  glycerine  contain  sufficient  traces  of 
impurity  to  work  mischief. 

The  silver  printer  must  bear  in  mind  that  a longer  time 
must  be  allowed  for  sensitising  and  fixing  than  is  required 
during  warmer  weather,  and  it  is  as  well  to  employ  a some- 
what stronger  toning  bath  than  that  generally  made  use  of. 

This  frosty  weather  is  a glorious  time  for  the  carbon 
printer — that  is,  if  his  tap  is  not  frozen  up — but  he  may 
think  himself  fortunate  if  he  escape  the  unpleasantness  of 
chapped  hands  and  a more  or  less  severe  cold. 


ON  ADDING  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  TO  THE 
BROMIDE  IN  A GELATINE  EMULSION. 

We — as,  no  doubt,  many  others  have  done — have  tried 
the  method  given  by  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  preparation  of 
gelatine  emulsion,  and  with  perfect  success.  It  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
gained  the  Paget  prize,  recommended  the  addition  of  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  gelatine,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a trace  of  chloride  of  silver.  As  regards  this 
point  we  may  observe  that  the  formation  of  the  bromide 
will  invariably  take  precedence  of  the  formation  of  the 
chloride,  and  it  appeared  strange  to  us  that  it  should,  as 
he  claims  for  it,  give  a fine  grain  to  the  emulsion  when  a 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  at  the  outset  to  the 
bromized  gelatine.  As  to  the  practical  value  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  we  can  give  no  positive  confirmation, 
since  we  have  found  that  our  method  of  working  was 
equally  effective,  whether  the  hydrochloric  acid  were 
present  or  not,  aud  it  is  this  we  propose  to  describe. 

We  will  suppose  that  at  the  outset  we  are  going  to  prepare 
the  emulsion  by  boiling  with  a small  quantity  of  gelatine, 
and  that  our  gelatine  and  bromide  is  warmed  and  in  solution, 
and  placed  in  a bottle  capable  of  holding  at  least  three 
times  the  amount  of  fluid  which  will  eventually  be  in  it. 
If  now  (say)  a drachm  of  silver  nitrate  solution  be 
added  at  once,  it  will  be  found  that  a coarse  precipitate 
results,  which  is  particularly  visible  after  boiling,  and  will 
bo  left  behind  in  the  filter.  If,  however,  we  proceed 
somewhat  differently,  and  commence  by  making  the  gela- 
tine into  a froth  by  shaking  the  bottle  vigorously  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  aud  then  add  the  drachm  of  silver  nitrate, 
giving  a subsequent  shaking  to  the  bottle,  we  shall  find 
that  the  coarse  particles  are  absent,  and  that,  in  fact,  after 
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boiling  there  is  no  residue  left  whatever.  After  the 
first  addition  of  the  drachm  of  silver  nitrate  solution, 
it  does  not  seem  to  matter  very  much  if  larger  quanti- 
ties of  it  are  added  at  one  time,  since  the  shaking 
afterthe  addition  of  the  first  quantity  increases  the  density, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  froth,  and  the  new  quantum  of  nitrate  of 
silver  has  a great  difficulty  in  seeking  out,  as  it  were, 
the  bromide  in  the  thin  films  of  the  bubbles  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  make  up  the  froth. 

With  iodide  in  the  emulsion,  the  same  mode  of  proce- 
dure may  be  adopted  with  a like  result,  and  by  this  means 
we  are  able  to  abolish  the  different  spray  apparatus, 
which  are  a great  nuisance  at  any  time,  and  more 
especially  if  one  is  in  a hurry.  It  almost  seems  as  if  the 
method  we  recommend  came  back  to  the  old  collodion  bath 
process,  where  we  have  thin  films  containing  soluble  iodides, 
&c.,  exposed  to  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  which,  we 
know,  gives  very  fine  granulation  to  the  silver  salt  contained 
in  them.  Our  plan  avoids  the  necessity  of  adding  the  soluble 
iodide  to  the  emulsion  after  part  of  the  bromide  of  silver  is 
formed,  and  thus  does  away  with  one  operation,  and  the 
fewer  there  are  the  more  conducive  it  is  to  the  comfort  of 
the  photographer  and  the  popularity  of  the  process.  tVith 
emulsions  made  by  this  method  we  have  observed  the 
same  sensitiveness  as  produced  when  the  spray  apparatus 
is  used  ; and,  moreover,  there  is  the  same  trace  of  yellow 
in  the  films  by  transmitted  light,  which  we  are  told  is  a 
test  for  their  goodness  and  capacity  for  giving  density. 

o 

SPOTS  IN  GELATINE  DRY  PLATES. 

In  preparing  gelatine  dry  plates,  “ plague  spots,”  brown  and 
grey,  transparent  and  opaque,  come  like  an  epidemic  when 
least  expected,  even  though  precautions  have  been  taken 
to  dust  and  disinfect  laboratory  and  drying  room.  On  the 
other  hand,  batch  after  batch  of  plates  are  prepared  and 
show  no  symptom  of  the  disease.  The  eruption  has  broken 
out  so  freely  in  some  quarters  as  to  cause  a sort  of  panic  and 
rush  upon  gelatine  makers.  A careful  examination  of  the 
plates  enables  one,  in  some  cases,  to  diagnose  or  “spot” 
the  cause  of  the  disorder  ; in  others  this  is  impossible  without 
knowing  the  precise  conditions  under  which  the  emulsion 
was  made  and  the  plates  were  dried.  We  are  certain  of 
this,  with  suitable  brands  of  commercial  gelatine,  under  a 
proper  system  of  working,  spots  should  not  appear. 

In  selecting  gelatine,  an  initial  experiment  should  be 
made,  in  order  to  find  out  whe*her  it  will  set  without  pitting. 
This  is  done  by  swelling  thirty  grains  of  gelatine  in  one 
ounce  of  water,  dissolving,  filtering  the  solution,  coating  a 
plate,  and  allowing  it  to  set  on  a level  glass  slab.  But  to 
secure  the  film  against  dust  it  should  bo  protected  under  a 
sheet  of  rnudin  stretched  upon  a frame.  If  the  gelatine  be 
suitable,  the  surface  when  set  will  be  'free  from  pits. 
Should  it  show  the  slightest  symptoms  of  pitting,  it  ought 
to  be  discarded,  as  the  evil  is  only  intensified  by  subse- 
quent cooking. 

Nelson’s  No.  1 photographic  gelatine  generally  fulfils 
the  required  conditions.  The  French  gelatines,  as  a rule,  are 
much  harder,  and  less  liable  to  frill,  but  they  are  not  so 
free  from  spots.  Some  of  the  flake  gelatines  contain  a small 
percentage  of  grease;  in  others,  grease  sufficient  tospcil  an 
emulsion  is  deposited  on  the  flakes  by  the  netting  in  which 
they  are  dried,  or  by  frequent  handling. 

In  the  latter  case,  grease  may  be  removed  by  washing 
with  alcohol  eight  parts,  ether  two  parts.  When  the  im- 
purity is  bound  up  in  the  flakes,  the  material  should 
be  cut  up,  swollen  in  water,  dissolved,  and  precipitated  in 
alcohol  by  Ab.  ey’s  method.  The  safer  plau  is  to  select  a 
gelatine  free  from  pitting. 

It  is  possible  to  prepare  a thoroughly  trustworthy  article 

of  this  sort,  and  the  demand  would  amply  repay  the  care 
bestowed  by  the  gelatine  manufacturer.  But,  making  use 
of  such  gelatines  as  are  in  the  market,  when  a selection  has 


been  made,  tbe  gelatine  should  first  bo  washed  in  water 
not  exceeding  60°  Fah.  The  washing  should  continue  for 
two  or  three  hours.  By  this  means  soluble  impurities  are 
eliminated.  When  dissolved,  the  solution  should  be  in- 
odorous and  tasteless,  as  any  taint  in  its  composition  bodes 
ill  for  emulsion  making. 

Should  spots  appear  in  plates  prepared  with  gelatine  so 
selected  and  treated,  the  cause  of  the  eruption  must  be 
sought  for  in  another  direction.  In  our  own  experience, 
plates  prepared  with  what  was  considered  a suitable  gelatine 
have  yielded  a crop  of  spots  of  various  dimensions.  When 
the  gelatine  is  not  at  fault,  attention  should  be  directed  to 
the  jar  in  which  emulsification  was  effected.  It  should  be 
either  ajar  of  well-glazed  white  porcelain,  ora  glass  beaker 
containing  no  trace  of  a former  emulsion.  Small  particle 
of  emulsion  that  have  been  exposed  to  light,  left  clinging 
to  the  jar,  would  mingle  with  the  new  preparation,  and  cause 
spots.  The  same  danger  appertains  to  the  washing  trough, 
and  to  the  netting  through  which  the  jelly  was  divided  into 
shreds. 

If  the  netting  be  of  a loose  texture,  it  is  almost  certain  to 
imprison  particles  of  emulsion,  which  should  be  destroyed 
by  boiling  in  an  alkali.  A netting  of  silver  wire  fixed  to 
the  end  of  a glass  syringe  carrying  a piston  may  be  used 
with  safety  for  dividing  an  emulsion  before  washing. 

But,  apart  from  the  necessity  of  absolute  cleanliness  in 
this  part  of  the  process,  mechanical  impurities  in  the  emul- 
sion should  be  got  rid  of  by  careful  filtration.  When  every 
precaution  has  been  taken,  so  far,  the  method  of  drying  will 
account  for  a variety  of  spots,  caused  by  dust  settling  on  the 
film.  When  plates  are  dried  in  a room  having  free  circula- 
tion of  air  obtained  by  means  of  heat,  every  precaution  should 
bo  taken  to  exclude  the  ingress  of  dust  with  the  cold  currents 
from  the  outside.  Spotty  plates  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, when  the  spots  are  caused  by  dust,  disclose  a nucleus 
in  the  centre  of  each  spot.  In  some,  the  small  particle  of 
matter  has  proved  inert,  while  in  others,  organic.  In  the 
latter,  a process  of  decomposition  has  been  set  up,  and  its 
spread  only  arrested  by  the  drying  of  the  film.  Some  of  the 
particles  appear  to  be  fungoid  in  character.  During  damp 
weather,  when  mouldy  gelatine  may  have  been  left  about, 
or  when  walls  become  mouldy,  and  the  fungi  thus  obtained 
give  off  spores,  these  are  carried  in  the  air,  and  find  con- 
ditions fitted  for  their  growth  in  the  moist  gelatine  film 
as  with  germs  of  decomposition  in  an  impure  atmosphere  ; 
hence  the  benefit  of  employing  an  antiseptic  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  emulsion. 

Gelatine  emulsion  plates  that  have  been  used,  and  im- 
perfectly cleaned,  cause  spots.  In  preparing  plates,  sheet 
glass  having  grit  imbedded  in  its  surface  should  be  avoided. 
In  any  case,  in  order  to  secure  a film  free  from  defects,  the 
smoother  side  of  the  glass  should  be  coated. 


THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER 
EMULSION. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  EDER. 

I HAVE  to  thank  Mr.  Barker  for  calling  attention  to  a ' 
serious  error  in  my  last  article,  although  it  is  but  an  error 
of  the  printer  or  translator.  In  the  article  in  question,  I 
am  made  to  say  that  “ the  chloride  of  silver  receives 
equally  the  latent  image  during  the  exposure  necessary  to 
bromide  of  silver.”  It  should  have  been  “ not  equally.” 

I can  to-day,  fortunately,  saysomeihiug  more  in  respect 
to  the  sensitiveness  to  light  of  chloride  of  silver.  1 am 
not  permitted  to  make  known  in  detail  the  particulars  of 
a memoir  which  Captain  Pizzighelli  and  I have  submitted 
(on  the  13th  January)  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna, 
until,  this  is  published ; still  the  differences  between  Mr. 
Barker  and  myself  tempt  me  to  allude  to  one  or  two  points 
therein. 

We  have  found,  then,  that  gelatino-chloride  emulsion, 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  requires  from  forty 
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to  sixty  times  as  much  exposure  as  bromide  of  silver,  in 
order  that  a well-exposed  picture  may  be  produced.  If 
a chloride  film  be  exposed  for  the  time  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a picture  upon  a bromide  film,  only  the 
high  lights  of  a latent  image  are  produced  upon  the 
chloride. 

Further,  we  found  that  the  least  trace  of  a soluble  bro- 
midein  the  developer  alters  in  a most  extraordinary  manner 
the  behaviour  of  chloride  of  silver  under  development 
Even  one  hundredth  of  a per  cent,  of  bromide  of  potassium 
retards  development  in  a most  marvellous  manner. 

The  result  of  our  investigation  was  to  divide  developers 
into  two  classes  : — 

1.  The  developers  for  bromide  of  silver  were  all  power- 
ful reducing  agents  (ferro-oxalate,  &c.). 

2.  The  developers  for  chloride  of  silver  all  belonged  to 
the  weaker  reducing  agents  (ferro-citrate,  &c.). 

As  a general  rule  we  found  that  the  whole  group  of 
dovelopers  suitable  for  bromide  of  silver  were  unsuitable 
for  chloride  of  silver  development,  because  the  former  re- 
duced with  too  much  energy — and,  indeed,  acted  more  or 
less  upon  the  chloride  of  silver,  which  had  not  been  im- 
pressed by  light. 

It  is  possible,  it  is  true,  to  develop  an  image  upon  chlo- 
ride of  silver  with  alkaline  pyrogallic,  or  with  oxalate,  but 
it  will  be  a very  bad  one.  It  is  necessary  to  add  bromide 
of  potassium  to  prevent  fogging ; although,  even  then, 
this  defect  cannot  be  altogether  avoided.  By  quick  deve- 
lopment. the  fogging  is  less,  but  then  only  the  most  intense 
lights  will  appear.  In  all  these  cases,  nevertheless,  chlo- 
ride of  silver  is  much  less  susceptible  of  chemical  develop- 
ment than  bromide  of  silver. 

I must  here  repeat  that  a chloride  of  silver  plate  uuder 
development  (alkaline  pyrogallic,  or  oxalate)  leads  to  the 
formation  in  a short  time  of  soluble  bromide,  which  has 
its  influence  in  the  developing  process. 

The  action  of  chloride  of  silver  in  chloro-bromide  emul- 
sion is  a subordinate  one,  and,  as  regards  sensitiveness  to 
light,  its  action  is  as  good  as  nil.  Nevertheless,  the  greater 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  reduced  chemically,  and  not  photo- 
chemically,  may  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  negative 
somewhat  softer.  This  action  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  film  over  its  whole  surface,  which  has  been 
affected  by  light. 

Exactly  the  same  reduction  and  the  same  softness  can  be 
speedily  imparted  to  pure  bromide  of  silver.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  add  to  the  alkaline  pyrogallic  developer  a 
little  more  ammonia,  and  a little  less  bromide  of  potassium, 
in  order  to  secure  this  result.  Very  shortly  I hope  to 
communicate  more  upon  this  subject,  from  the  investiga- 
tion made  by  Captain  i’izzighelli  and  myself. 

Finally,  I must  add,  that  I think  Mr.  Barker  is  in  error 
when  he  states  that  most  bromide  emulsions  contain 
chloride  of  silver  without  the  latter  having  been  intention- 
ally introduced  from  the  chlorine  contained  in  gela- 
tine, in  impure  bromides,  &c.  I do  not  think  so,  for 
gelatine  emulsion  is  always  made  with  an  excess  of  bromide. 
It  is  true  the  excess  is  often  but  slight ; but  the  least 
excess  of  soluble  bromide,  it  must  be  remembered,  prevents 
the  formation  of  chloride  of  silver,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  soluble  chloride,  only  pure  bromide  of 
silver  results.  The  accidental  production  of  chloride  of 
silver  is  therefore  scarcely  likely  to  take  place  in  practice. 


Jtt  fume. 

AT  PENTONVILLE  PENITENTIARY. 

A vxry  mistaken  notion  prevails  upon  the  subject  of  photo- 
graphing prisoners.  The  popular  idea  is  that  the  prisoners 
themselves  are  very  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  ordeal,  and 
usually  make  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and  disturbances, 


sometimes  not  easily  over-ruled.  Strange  accounts  have 
been  published  of  cunning  devices  and  ingenious  tricks 
practised  upon  convicts  in  order  to  secure  a photograph 
of  their  features ; and  we  remember  seeing,  not  long 
ago,  a talented  picture,  the  subject  of  which  was  an 
unwilling  sitter  maintained  in  position  by  a couple  of 
stalwart  warders,  while  the  photographer  did  his  worst 
or — rather  his  best.  Such  representations  work,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  a marked  impression  upon  the  public 
mind,  and  hence  is  due  the  impression  that  the  photo- 
graphing of  prisoners  is  peculiarly  troublesome  and  difficult. 
But  it  is  the  exceptions  that  the  public  hear  about,  and  not 
the  ordinary  operations. 

No  doubt  obstreperous  criminals  are  met  with,  from 
time  to  time,  and  no  doubt,  too,  the  photographer  has 
often  his  work  to  do  over  and  over  again  ; but  some  little 
experience  has  shown  us  that  a more  docile  body  of  sitters 
than  our  convicts  do  not  exist.  We  do  not  say  this  because, 
as  photographers,  they  are  easily  satisfied — because  they 
never  offer  a remonstrance  or  suggestion — never  ask  to  see 
the  negative — and,  above  all,  do  not  importune  for  a second 
sitting.  But,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  they  sit  quieter  and 
steadier,  and  are  more  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  exigencies 
of  photography,  thau  are  their  brethren  in  freedom. 

Pentonville  Penitentiary  is  the  largest  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  this  country.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there 
were  eleven  hundred  prisoners  within  the  walls,  and  a much 
larger  number  can  find  accommodation  if  necessary.  Every 
man  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  comes  to  Pentonville,  and 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  period  of  his  conviction  he 
passes  there.  It  is  during  this  period  that  he  is  photo- 
graphed, and  the  photographic  records  of  Pentonville  thus 
include  every  man  in  the  kingdom  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude.  There  is  the  same  strict  watch  and  vigilance  at 
entrance  and  lodge  which  we  described  as  existing  at 
Millbank.  There  is  the  same  military  discipline  among 
the  warders — the  same  grey  monotonous  appearance  about 
the  prisoners.  Millbank  had  ivy  and  shrubs  as  its  princi- 
pal ornament : at  Pentonville,  it  is  the  green  grass  plots 
upon  which  the  prisoners  rest  their  eyes  for  relief. 

So  that  these  green  spots  may  exist  within  the  tall 
sombre  walls,  grass  is  grown  in  the  exercise  squares,  and 
circular  paths  of  asphalte,  some  two  feet  wide,  appear  like 
gigantic  rings  one  within  the  other.  The  prisoners  are  at 
exercise  at  this  moment,  and  we  can  see  them  from  a window 
in  the  Governor’s  room,  walking  round  and  round  the  green 
— an  outer  circle  and  an  inner  circle  of  them,  a warder  on  a 
raised  platform  looking  on.  The  men  are  closer  together 
than  at  Millbank,  and  step  out  with  military  precision,  and 
for  the  most  part  with  jaunty  air  and  elastic  6tep  ; seme 
even  smirk  and  smile  as  they  catch  sight  of  us  at  the  wiudow  ; 
swinging  their  arms  and  wagging  their  heads,  there  are  not 
half-a-dozen  who  appear  dull  or  dejected.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
bright  sunshine  that  pours  down  upon  them  in  their  round- 
about tramp.  One  poor  fellow  walks  to  and  fro  in  a corner 
by  himself ; he  has  a wooden  leg,  and  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  brisk  march  of  his  fellows. 

On  our  way  to  the  studio  we  pass  through  the  central  hall 
of  the  prison,  the  lofty  white  walls  rising  sixty  or  eighty 
feet  on  either  side;  tiers  upon  tiers  of  cells,  having  access 
to  light  iron  galleries,  one  over  the  other,  run  the  length  of 
the  hall,  which  is  spanned  at  intervals  by  iron  biidges. 
Warders  are  posted  everywhere,  in  vestibule,  gallery,  and 
bridge.  We  look  into  one  of  the  cells  ; it  measures,  perhaps, 
12  feet  by  8 feet,  and  contains  a hand-weaving  machine,  at 
which  the  prisoner  works.  The  cell  is  whitewashed,  is 
very  clean,  and  lightened  by  a window  some  nine  feet 
high. 

The  Governor  is  good  enough  to  show  us  the  tailoring  shop, 
the  shoemaker’s  shop,  the  laundry,  the  infirmary  (where  a 
dozen  poor  fellows  are  lying  in  bed,  but  as  comfortable, 
apparently,  as  they  would  be  in  any  hospital  in  London),  and 
the  kitchen,  where  huge  boilers  and  stewpans  are  all  attended 
by  convicts.  It  is  suet  pudding  day  to-day,  the  only  day 
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in  the  week  when  there  is  no  meat;  bnt  the  Governor  says 
it  is  a favourite  meal,  for  all  that,  and  we  are  invited  to 
taste  the  pudding — a pound  block  like  a tinned  loaf — which 
is  made  of  whole  flour,  and  served  with  the  same  weight  of 
potatoes. 

Universal  silence  reigns  everywhere  — in  kitchen,  work- 
shop, and  yard,  for  a prisoner  is  reported  if  ho  so  much 
as  opens  his  lips.  During  the  whole  of  his  sentence  he  is 
forbidden  to  speak  to  any  one  but  the  warders,  and  these, 
as  we  enter,  salute  the  Governor,  and  immediately  call  out 
their  brief  report  without  waiting  for  any  invitation  to 
do  so. 

The  photographic  studio  is  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
solitary  building  in  one  of  the  yards,  and  has  been  built  by 
some  one  possessing  a knowledge  of  photography.  The 
days  are  long  since  gone  by  when  a wooden  bench  in  front  of 
the  prison  wall  was  the  only  convenience  at  the  photo- 
grapher’s disposal.  The  glass  room  is,  however,  far  from 
perfect,  for  not  only  is  the  aspect  faulty,  but  the  skirting- 
board  rises  too  high  to  permit  of  a good  side  light.  Indeed, 
when  the  prisoner  sits  down  to  be  photographed,  the  line 
of  light  from  the  side  is  above  his  head.  The  consequence 
is,  the  top  half  of  the  studio  is  very  light,  where  the  sitter 
is  not,  and  the  lower  half,  where  the  sitter  is,  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  in  shadow.  But  Mr.  Mackay,  who  is  at 
present  entrusted  with  the  work  of  taking  portraits,  is 
fortunately  clever  enough  to  combat  with  some  success 
against  the  existing  drawbacks,  among  which  may  also  bo 
cited  apparatus  that  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 

Six  convicts  file  into  the  studio  attended  by  a warder. 
They  remove  their  caps,  and  sit  down  in  a row  on  a form  ; 
in  grey  jackets  and  knickerbockers,  with  shaven  faces  and 
cropped  hair,  they  look  like  big  school  boys.  One  of  them 
takes  up  a narrow  black  board,  some  six  inches  wide,  and 
proceeds  to  write  very  neatly  in  chalk  the  number  and 
name  of  the  first  sitter,  the  board  being  then  placed  above 
the  man’s  head  when  his  picture  is  taken,  lie  sits  on  a 
high-backed  chair,  and  with  no  head-rest,  remains  perfectly 
still  for  the  seven  seconds  the  exposure  lasts.  “ Look  at 
those  bottles  in  the  corner,”  says  Mr.  Mackay  briefly,  so 
that  the  man  may  turn  bis  head  a bit,  and  then  the  lens 
is  uncapped.  A double  carte  plate  is  used  ; but  the  men  are 
so  steady  that  rarely  is  a second  negative  taken  ; another 
convict  takes  the  seat,  and  the  narrow  black  board  above 
the  head  is  reversed,  the  back  bearing  the  second  man’s 
name  and  number. 

"While  the  double  plate  is  being  developed,  and  another 
put  into  the  slide,  there  is  time  to  clean  the  black  board, 
and  put  upon  it  two  other  names.  There  is  no  speaking  ; the 
convict  simply  pulls  out  of  his  jacket  pocket  a wooden 
tablet  bearing  name  and  number,  and  this  is  copied. 

“ Look  at  those  bottles,”  cries  Mr.  Mackay,  rather 
sharply,  to  his  next  sitter,  for  the  man  has  not  heeded  the 
first  request,  “ and  put  your  chin  down.”  The  sitter  smiles 
faiutly,  but  does  not  obey.  Ah!  here  is  a refractory 
prisoner  at  last ; we  are  glad  of  it,  for  we  shall  be  able  to 
see  how  matters  are  managed.  But  we  are  disappointed. 
“ He  is  deaf,”  says  the  warder,  who  no  sooner  comes 
forward  and  explains  to  the  sitter,  than  the  latter  is  all 
obedience. 

According  to  the  regulations,  every  prisoner’s  head 
should  be  depicted  an-incli-and-a-quarter  in  length,  but 
this  is  only  taken  as  an  approximate  size.  Mr.  Mackay 
does  better  than  measure  the  head  every  time ; he  takes 
every  one  of  the  same  proportion,  that  is  to  say,  the  dis- 
tance between  lens  and  sitter  is  always  the  same,  and  is 
never  varied,  a measuring  rod  at  once  regulating  the  in- 
terval. In  this  way,  a much  better  idea  of  the  size  of  a 
man’s  face  and  features  is  obtained  than  if  large  heads  and 
small  were  all  depicted  of  the  same  dimensions. 

It  is  necessary  to  produce  rather  hard  negatives,  other- 
wise it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  contrast  of  any  kind. 
The  men  being  shaven  and  shorn,  they  present  little  con- 
trast in  themselves,  while  the  dress  they  wear,  being  of  a 


dull  grey  and  with  few  folds,  makes  but  a poor  monotonous 
result  if  the  negative  errs  on  the  side  of  softness.  Under 
any  circumstances,  with  the  black  board  and  its  chalk 
writing  above  the  head,  the  hands  pressed  close  against  the 
breast — for  a picture  of  the  hands  is  deemed  as  requisite, 
as  we  have  said  before,  as  one  of  the  face,  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  so  much  an  indication  of  the  man’s  calling — 
and  the  ugly  dress,  a prison  photograph  can  never  be  any- 
thing but  a doleful  lesult ; but  it  is  nevertheless  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  the  photographs,  as  photographs,  have  of 
late  years  been  much  improved. 

Besides  securing  records  of  prisoners,  the  practice  of 
photographing  them  has  one  other  advantage.  In  itself 
it  acts  as  a deterrent  of  crime.  Every  criminal  is  aware 
that  a picture  has  been  takeu  of  him,  and  he  never  knows 
how  much  this  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  him  to 
justice  if  he  relapses  once  more  into  evil  ways.  He  is  apt 
to  over-estimate  rather  than  under-estimate  the  power  of 
photography,  and  it  forms,  at  any  rate,  one  reason  the 
more  why  he  should  refrain  from  crime  hereafter  when  he 
is  again  a free  man. 


Next  week  will  appear  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  under 
the  title  of  By-tiie-Bve,  on  the  subject  of  “ The  Status  of 
the  Photographer;”  the  “At  Home”  following  will  be 
“ Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  at  Silverhowe,  Champion  llill.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

The  Paget  Prize— TnE  “Detective  Camera”— Tiie 
Piiotophone — The  Photographers’  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Paget  Prize.— It  is  an  odd  thing  that,  however  much 
prizes  given  in  schools  may  stimulate  exertion,  they 
rarely  do  so  under  other  circumstances,  and  certainly,  as 
a rule,  never  lead  to  brilliant  discoveries.  In  music,  the 
number  of  prize  glees  is  legion — there  is  scarcely  one 
which  has  survived  to  the  present  day.  In  art,  it  is  quite 
an  exception  when  the  prize  picture  or  statue  is  anything 
at  all  remarkable.  In  literature,  the  prize  play — the 
play  which  gained  the  prize  offered  according  to  the 
will  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke,  for  example — does  not  rise 
beyond  mediocrity ; and  the  prize  poem  and  the  prize  story 
are  no  better.  Photography  has  not  been  much  more 
successful  than  music,  art,  and  literature.  The  prizes 
offered  by  the  late  Mr.  Crawshay,  a few  years  ago,  had 
little  result;  and  though  we  will  not  say  this  of  Mr.  Wilson’s 
gelatine  process,  which  has  recently  gained  the  Paget  prize, 
it  does  not  appear  yet  as  if  photographers  have  gained  very 
much  by  Mr.  Paget’s  liberality.  The  prize,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  offered  the  second  time  a little  too  late,  for 
the  manufacture  of  gelatine  plates  had  already  reached 
the  commercial  stage  when  the  numher  of  competitors 
would  be  naturally  reduced,  as  a fifty  pounds  by  many 
would  be  considered  a poor  equivalent  for  the  divulging  of 
a process.  We  hazarded  as  much  some  time  ago,  and  the 
result  has  proved  that  we  were  right.  But  four  processes 
were  sent  in,  and  the  most  successful — by  a non-manufac-' 
turer — was  declared  in  common  with  the  other  three  to 
possess  no  exceptional  or  remarkable  feature  of  excel- 
lence. Who  the  other  competitors  were  we  do  not,  of 
course,  know,  but  we  will  venture  to  say  that  not  more 
than  one  out  of  the  three  (if  one  at  all)  was  a professional 
maker  of  gelatine  plates.  Now,  remembering  that  there 
are  at  least  a dozen  commercial  manufacturers  of  gelatine 
plates,  all  of  good  quality,  the  indifference  they  have 
shown  to  this  prize  is  very  significant. 

Ihe  “ Detective  Camera."—  It  is  a pity  Mr.  Henry  Black- 
burn, who  gave  a lecture  last  week  at  the  London  Institu- 
tion upon  “ The  Possibilities  of  Illustrations  in  Books  and 
Newspapers,”  did  not  know  of  the  “ Detective  Camera  ”of 
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Mr.  Bolas,  or  he  might  have  made  his  remarks  much 
more  complete.  Mr.  Blackburn  seems  to  be  of  opinion 
that  reporters  should  also  be  artists,  and  “ by  rneaus 
of  a few  rapid  and  skilful  strokes  upon  the  black- 
board he  showed,  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
spectators,  that  the  descriptions  of  a special  correspondent 
to  a newspaper  might  be  rendered  much  more  graphic  by 
the  use,  in  the  right  place  between  the  printed  lines,  of  a 
system  of  pictorial  representation.”  How  this  is  to  be 
done  is  not  very  clear  ; certainly  a “ pictorial  representa- 
tion ” between  the  lines  of  an  ordinary  newspaper  would 
not  only  require  a microscopical  eye,  but  also  a micro- 
scopical pen.  From  his  subsequent  remarks,  Mr.  Black- 
burn, however,  anticipates  the  time  when  every  daily 
paper  will  be  illustrated,  though  these  illustrated  papers 
will  be  very  different  from  those  to  which  we  are  now 
accustomed,  which  are  “ more  devoted  to  the  making  of 
pictures  than  to  the  veracious  chronicling  of  actual  facts.” 
If  Mr.  Blackburn  be  correct  in  his  surmise,  there  is  a 
grand  future  for  Mr.  Bolas’  camera,  and  he  had  better 
patent  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Photography  is  alone  capa- 
ble of  “veracious  chronicling,”  and  no  special  correspon- 
dent will  be  considered  properly  equipped  uuless  he  is 
also  provided  with  his  detective  camera.  By  the  way, 
the  authorities  at  Government  establishments,  who  are 
very  strict  on  the  point  of  sketching,  must  beware  of  these 
cameras.  What  is  to  prevent  the  intelligent  foreigner, 
armed  only  with  an  inoffensive  leather  bag,  taking  a photo- 
graph of  fortifications,  patent  processes,  or  anything  else 
he  desires  to  know  something  about? 

The  Photophone. — Some  name  other  than  the  photophone 
will  have  to  be  found  for  Professor  Graham  Bell’s  curious 
apparatus  if  the  opinion  of  the  French  savans  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  musical  sounds  be  a correct  one.  The  latest 
theory  is  that  the  sounds  are  due  to  heat,  and  not  to  light, 
and  “ radiophonic  notes,”  to  use  the  new  term,  have  been 
obtained  by  M.  Mercadia  from  ordinary  gas  lamps,  without 
employing  lenses  to  concentrate  the  interrupted  beam,  by 
simply  bringing  the  receiving  disc  near  the  source.  A 
plate  of  copper  heated  to  a bright  red  heat  produced  very 
distinct  musical  tones,  which  gradually  died  away  as  the 
plate  cooled  to  a dull  red  followed  by  obscurity.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a curious  fact,  and  one  that  is  adverse  to  the 
light  theory,  that  when  the  receiving  discs  were  coated  with 
silver  on  the  side  next  the  light,  the  effects  were  feeble, 
and  that  when  coated  with  absorbent  lamp  black,  they 
were  stronger. 

The  Photographers'  Benevolent  Association. — It  is  not 
very  encouraging  to  hear  whispers  that  the  Photographers’ 
Benevolent  Association  must  die  of  inanition  unless  more 
liberality  in  supporting  it  be  shown  by  the  profession. 
Are  photographers  less  benevolent  than  their  fellow-men, 
or  is  it  that  they  have  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  so 
often  to  relieve  the  wants  of  “ out-at-elbow  ” individuals, 
that  they  scarcely  feel  called  on  to  do  any  more  ? We 
will  not  seek  to  enquire  the  reason,  but  this  we  will  say, 
that  there  is  not  a photographer  who  has  not  had  a pretty 
large  experience  of  the  professional  ‘‘  cadger,”  who  goes 
from  studio  to  studio,  and  lives  on  the  proceeds  of  his 
begging.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a seedy-looking 
fellow  who  did  nothing  but  call  upon  photographers  with 
a piteous  tale  that  he  was  an  artist  unable  to  buy  mate- 
rials wherewith  to  colour  a photograph  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  do.  Occasionally,  to  give  a semblance  to 
his  tale,  he  would  pull  out  a grimy  carte,  and  generally  ex- 
tracted a sixpence  or  a shilling  from  the  sympathetic 
photographer  who  could  not  refuse  to  give  the  distressed 
brother  “ a leg  up.”  Of  course,  the  existence  of  such 
impostors  makes  a Society  which  would  inquire  into 
their  claims  all  the  more  necessary,  and  we  really  believe 
that  if  photographers  gave  to  the  Benevolent  Association 
what  they  give  indiscriminately,  and  perhaps  to  get  rid 
of  a pertinacious  mendicant,  the  Association  would  not 
have  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  funds. 


THE  FERROTYPE— HOW  IT  IS  MADE. 

BY  W.  HEIGHWAY. 

There  is  a peculiar  charm  about  the  ferrotype,  all  its  own, 
which  is  gaining  recognition  very  rapidly  among  us.  It 
has  been  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  the  picture  on  iron  ; but 
just  as  similar  objections  raised  to  the  carte-de-visite  have 
been  abandoned  by  dilettantes  of  art,  so  will  those  urged 
against  the  ferrotype  be  less  loudly  and  less  confidently 
uttered  ere  long. 

So  far  from  the  ferrotype  being  inferior  to  the  photo- 
graph from  a negative,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  in  two 
important  respects,  at  least,  it  is  superior.  The  simplicity 
of  the  operations,  and  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  the 
pictures  are  made,  inspire  the  sitter  with  confidence,  and 
do  not  give  occasion  for  thought  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a free-and-easiness  about  the  whole  busi- 
ness which  induces  a pleasant  expression  and  naturalness 
of  position.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  these  are  no 
mean  advantages. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  supply  a raison 
d'etre  for  the  ferrotype,  but  to  give  some  concise  and  simple 
directions  of  working,  and  especially  to  strive  for  the 
introduction  to  the  practice  ofthe  ferrotyper  of  those  rules 
of  art  without  which  no  branch  of  photography  can  attain 
to  its  full  development. 

For  the  “darkroom,”  a place  in,  or  immediately  ad- 
joining, the  atelier  should  be  provided.  Here  the  plates 
are  collodionized,  sensitized,  and  developed.  For  this,  a 
very  small  space  is  necessary,  and  waste  room  is  a dis- 
advantage. In  a moderately  large  gallery,  with  two  sky- 
lights, there  might  be  constructed  in  the  centre  a dark 
room  five  feet  square,  and  this  would  be  ample  accommoda- 
tion. Such  a room  would  not  be  in  the  way ; and  with  a 
door  on  either  side,  entering  from  each  light,  would  prove 
most  convenient. 

The  dark-room  is  fitted  with  a tank  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  hold  the  washing  from  the  pictures  made  during  a day ; 
a shelf  for  the  developer  and  developing  utensils,  one  for 
dark  slides,  &c.,  and  another  for  the  plates,  collodion,  &c. 
The  sensitizing  bath,  and  that  containing  the  potassium 
cyanide  for  clearing  the  picture,  may  stand  well  apart 
in  the  dry  trough  of  the  tank,  as  will  presently  be  ex- 
plained. 

The  tank,  or  trough,  over  which  the  plates  are  developed, 
is  au  important  accessory  to  the  gallery.  It  may,  by  a 
very  simple  arrangement,  be  made  to  save  all  the  waste 
silver,  and  will  soon  pay  for  itself,  and,  if  properly  us^d, 
contribute  liberally  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
gallery. 

The  capacity  of  the  tank  should  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  busiest  day’s  work.  Let  it 
be  made  of  well-seasoned  wood,  rendered  water-tight  by  a 
coating  of  asphalte  ; resting  on  the  floor,  it  should  rise  to 
a convenient  height  to  develop  over.  A tray,  about  four 
inches  deep,  may  be  formed  of  a board  perforated  with 
holes  through  which  the  water  will  run  into  the  tank  below, 
thus  leaving  the  tray  always  dry.  In  the  side  of  the  tank, 
about  nine  inches  from  the  ground,  a pipe  is  inserted,  the 
inner  mouth  of  which  is  bent  down  to  about  three  inches 
of  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  On  the  outside  of  the  tank  the 
pipe  is  fitted  with  a tap.  At  night,  the  contents  of  the 
tank  are  treated  to  a small  quantity  of  saturated  solution  of 
copperas,  for  the  purpose  of  precipitating  the  silver  in 
solution.  In  the  morning,  before  work  commences,  the 
tap  is  turned  on  and  the  clear  water  run  off,  the  tap  being 
reversed  when  the  tank  is  emptied  to  the  inner  mouth  of 
the  pipe,  i.e.,  three  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  so 
that  the  rich  deposit  may  not  be  disturbed.  By  this  means, 
during  working,  all  the  washing  water,  waste  silver,  old 
films,  &c.,  may  be  caught  and  retained  in  the  tank.  The 
silver  is  precipitated  at  night  (the  waste  developer  assisting 
in  the  work  during  the  day),  and  in  the  morning  the  super- 
natent  water  is  run  off,  and  the  pipe  closed  against  the 
escape  of  the  silver-charged  water,  which  begins  to  flow 
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into  the  tark  is  development  proceeds  in  the  -work  of  tbe 
dav.  A first-rate  silver-saving  apparatus  may  be  made  of 
an  old  felt  hat,  bound  firmly  oxer  a hoop.  By  developing 
oxer  tb:«  the  greater  portion  of  tee  waste  is  caught,  the 
rest  being  retained  in  the  tank.  _ _ 

In  the  drx  trough  of  me  tank,  the  sensitizing  bath  on 
one  hand — sufficiently  removed  from  the  inf  sente  of  deve- 
lcz-er  splashinrs — and  the  fixing  bath  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  tdaced,  Flateh oilers  should  have  their  place  near 
the  bath,  and  be  kept  closed,  to  guard  mem  against  dust, 
and  the  st  lashing  of  contaminating  fluids. 

Over  the  t--^c  i^o-ld  be  Axed  a tap  placed  in  a convenient 
p oeitkm  for  use  in  development.  A separate  cistern  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  feacrotyper,  as  a steady  flow  of 


<Rotf5. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  peruse  the  specification 
relating  to  Dr.  Vogel’s  emulsion,  which  appears  in  another 
column. 


We  commence  this  week  a series  of  articles  on  the 
ferrotype  process,  by  Mr.  W.  Heighway.  which  will  interest 
many  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  Frank  Buekland  has  left  his  Museum  of  Economic 


water  is  necessary. 

The  developer  and  pouring  cups  would  naturally  be 
plated  conveniently  to  hand  near  the  water-tap 

The  shelf  for  p lates  and  the  collodion  pouring  bottles 
should  be  fixed  near  the  door,  so  that  the  operator  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  light. 

The  dark  chamber,  lighted  either  by  gas  or  a window 
glazed  with  orange  glass,  should  b e sufficiently  illuminated 
to  render  working  easy  and  comfortable. 

In  the  arrangement  of  every  detail  of  tbe  dark-room  the 
convenience  of  the  wor.er  should  be  studied,  as  the  work 
must  be  done  with  extreme  rapidity.  We  have,  therefore, 
to  secure  the  greatest  facility  of  working  with  the  most 
perfect  sureaess. 

The  s-lass  room  should  have  two  lights  divided  hy  a 
partition  : one  side  may  be  then  used,  generally,  for  the 
ordinary  styles  of  portraiture  and  interior  compositions ; 
the  ether  for  “rustic-  pictures,  groups.  &C-.  so  much  time  of 
preraration  and  clearing  away  being  by  this  means  saved 

The  lirht  required  for  the  rapid  ferrotype  process  should 
be  well-directed,  unobstructed,  free  from  reflections,  and 
of  good  quality.  Quality  not  quantity,  remember!  We 
have  still  to  learn  that  the  best  pictures  and  tbe  shortest  ex- 
posures are  obtained  by  skilfully-direct ed  illumination — not 
by  flooding  the  gallery  with  light.  With  an  awful  expa»se 
of  glass,  top,  side,  and  nearly  all  round,  over  a great  por- 
tion of  which  blinds  are  always  drawn,  good  eflects  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  great  skill  and  after 
considerable  experience  of  the  light.  The  sooner  the  spare 
glass  is  boarded-up  the  better.  The  easier  the  light  is  to 
manage,  the  finer  are  the  results  obtainable  by  it. 

For  ordinary  portrait  work,  the  sloping  side  light  has 
many  advantages  over  every  other  form  of  light.  The 
illumination  is  better  directed,  there  is  Jess  obstruction  of 
sashes  and  overlapping  sash  panes,  it  i3  stronger,  more 
easily  kett  clean,  and  the  arrangement  of  necessary  blinds 
is  much  more  simple.  The  glazed  portion,  of  nine  feet 
wide  by  seven  feet  high,  will  give  ample  illumination  for 
any  style  of  picture.  The  glass  should  not  be  nearer  the 
ground  than  thirty  or  thirty-sii  inches. 

Two  sets  of  spring  blinds  should  be  provided— one 
drawing  down  from  the  top,  the  other  np  from  the  bottom, 
and  meeting  in  the  centre.  Two  or  three  widtns  may  be 
used — three  to  be  preferred.  By  this  simple  arrangement 
any  lectured  euect  of  light  and  shadow  may  be  secured. 

The  combination  side  and  sloping  top.  which  has  been 
a long-established  favourite,  is  a very  serviceable  light, 
but— especially  for  the  ferrotyper — is  not  so  useful  as  the 
sloping  side,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned.  The 
arrangement  of  blinds  is  the  same,  drawing  down  and  up 
to  the  junction  of  the  top  and  side  lights.  The  top  light 
should  have  sufficient  slope  to  allow  the  rain  to  readily 
run  off. 

Dark  space,  of  at  least  three  feet,  must  be  left  at  each 
end  of  the  light  for  backgrounds  and  accessories.  This 
space  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  as  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
duce really  artistic  pictures  if  the  light  is  allowed  to 
wander  all  round  the  sitter. 

It  is  also  required  that  pictures  may  be  made  at  either 
end  of  the  gallery. 


Fish  Culture  to  the  nation.  Not  the  least  important  feature 
of  this  collection  is  a series  of  photographs  of  salmon,  taken 
by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Crawshay,  of  Cyfarthfa  C'astle) 
illustrating  the  condition  of  fish  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year,  and  demonstrating  very  clearly  the  time  over  which 
the  close  season  should  extend.  The  photographs  v^re 
supplied  by  Mr.  Crawshay,  with  notes  taken  from  personal 
observation ; and  as  Mr.  Crawshay  was  as  skilful  a 
salmon-killer  as  he  was  photographer — which  is  saying  a 
good  deal — the  pictures  are  exceedingly  valuable. 

Photographers  are  deeply  interested  in  foggy  weather, 
and  should  therefore  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Cubitt,  M.P.f 
has  given  notice  that  he  will  shortly  move  for  a return 
in  Parliament  showing  the  amount  of  injury  to  health  that 
is  due  to  fogs.  When  he  has,  in  this  knowing  fashion, 
brought  home  to  the  fogs  the  full  extent  of  their  misdoings, 
he  means,  of  course,  to  set  about  their  extermination. 
Were  we  called  upon  to  give  evidence,  we  should  pro- 
nounce the  top  of  Ben  N evis  to  be  more  infested  with  fogs 
than  any  other  region  in  these  realms,  and  we  trust  Mr. 
Cubitt  will  not  rest  until  he  has  hunted  them  from  this 
favourite  haunt  of  theirs. 


Moreover,  we  folly  believe  that  this  latter  task,  although 
a difficult  one.  would  be  quite  as  feasible  as  that  of  free- 
ing the  metropolis  of  mist  and  thick  vapour.  Indeed, 
unless  Mr.  Cubitt  and  his  co-workers  are  fully  prepared 
with  a plan  to  prevent  the  clouds  “ kissing  the  e arth  ’’ 
occasionally,  we  fear  all  the  returns  in  Parliament  will  not 
avail  in  the  prosecution  of  so  benevolent  and  philanthropic 
an  undertaking. 


At  the  engineering  works  of  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany at  Derby,  Pellet's  cyanofer  process  is  worked  with’ 
considerable  success : we  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing; 
the  copying  of  tracings  and  drawings  hy  the  method,  and- 
the  regularity  and  certainty  with  which  the  intense  blue 
lines  were  formed  upon  a white  ground  were  really  sur- 
prising. 

But  the  directors  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  have 
yet  to  learn  the  manifold  applications  of  photography  to 
the  work  of  a large  engineering  establishment.  Instead 
of  several  assistants  and  printers  engaged  in  the  photo- 
graphic department  of  the  works  in  question,  to  our 
astonishment  we  found  that  one  gentleman  alone,  Mr^ 
Scotton,  constituted  the  whole  of  the  photographic  staff. 
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The  serious  fire  in  Berlin,  in  which  many  valuable  maps, 
plans,  and  Government  records  have  been  lost,  calls  to 
mind  a suggestion  made  some  years  ago  in  these  columns 
to  keep  duplicate  copies  of  all  valuable  State  documents 
of  this  kind. 


The  idea  was  to  employ  micro-photography  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  thus  to  obtain  diminutive  copies,  which  could  be 
kept  in  a separate  building  or  establishment.  In  this  way 
two  purposes  would  be  served ; there  would  be  an  assurance 
against  total  loss,  and  the  limited  dimensions  of  the  copies 
would  necessitate  but  small  storage  room. 


In  our  own  British  Museum  the  space  available  for 
keeping  books  and  manuscripts  is  rapidly  filling  up,  and> 
unless  there  should  happen  to  be  a fire  or  earthquake,  we 
shall  soon  be  in  a difficulty  as  to  storage  room.  By  resorting 
to  a systematic  method  of  copying  by  photography — the 
copies  need  not  be  microscopic,  but  large  enough  to  bo 
legible  by  sharp  eyes  or  under  an  ordinary  magnifier — one 
of  the  most  troublesome  problems  that  has  plagued  public 
librarians  of  late  years  would  be  solved.  We  may 
mention  that,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  MS,,  twenty-five 
quarto  pages  may  be  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  one,  and 
the  writing  be  still  readable  by  good  eyes. 


Mr.  William  Sawyer,  the  well-known  editor  of  Funny 
tolks,  writes: — “I  was  pleased  with  an  application  of 
photography  which  I saw  at  a party  the  other  night.  It 
was  new  to  me,  and  may  be  to  some  readers.  A gentleman, 
on  being  asked  to  sing,  produced  from  his  pocket  a little 
case  which  contained  his  music,  photographed  down  to  the 
sise  of  note-paper.  He  had  duplicate  copies  of  each  sod g, 
and  banded  one  to  the  accompanyist,  singing  from  the 
other  himself.  The  expedient  saved  all  the  bother  of 
bringing  a roll  of  music,  unfolding  it,  collecting  it  again, 
and  so  forth.” 

We  hear  that  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  is  likely  to 
collaborate  with  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder,  the  eminent  photographic 
chemist  and  lecturer  at  the  Vienna  Technical  High  School, 
in  the  production  of  a history  of  photography.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  cite  two  gentlemen  more  fitted  to  undertake 
such  a task. 


Colour  photography  again.  Captain  Abney  has  a rival, 
who  can  photograph  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  so  that 
it  appears  upon  the  plate  of  a beautiful  cherry  colour. 
The  bands  and  the  whole  region  of  the  spectrum  is  of  the 
same  tint.  The  colour  alluded  to  is,  however,  that  of  the 
black  cherry. 


Not  a hundred  miles  from  Hendon  Street,  Pimlico,  may 
be  seen  the  announcement,  “Jem  photographs.”  It  is, 
however,  no  family  boast,  made  to  call  public  'attention 
to  the  cleverness  of  brother  Jem,  or  anyone  else,  but 
Tefers  simply  to  that  humble  branch  of  the  art  known 
-as  gem  photography. 
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DEVELOPERS  AND  DEVELOPING. 

Citric  Acid  in  the  Developer. 

BY  ALEXANDER  COWAN. 

It  is  a fact  that  will,  I think,  be  generally  acknowledged, 
that  the  next  essential  to  a thoroughly  reliable  plate,  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  developer.  Amongst  the  many  deve- 
loping agents  that  have  been  introduced,  none  seem  to  have 
found  such  general  favour  as  ferrous-oxalate  and  pyrogallic, 
and  of  these  two  the  latter  seems  to  be  more  generally  pre- 
ferred ; but  it  has  one  disadvantage,  that  of  quickly  dis- 
colouring, and  losing  its  developing  power,  when  kept  in 
aqueous  solution. 

Various  means  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time 
to  remedy  this  defect,  and  the  practice  of  many  has  been 
to  make  concentrated  solutions  in  spirit,  alone  or  with 
the  addition  of  glycerine,  and  dilute  with  water  as  occa- 
sion requires.  These  stock  solutions  are  certainly  very 
convenient  and  portable  when  away  from  home,  but  for 
studio  work  where  large  quantities  are  required,  and  con- 
stantly being  used,  a solution  in  water  of  the  proper 
strength  ready  for  use,  and  one  that  will  keep  for  a long 
time  without  change,  has  many  advantages. 

After  considerable  experience  with  all  the  forms  of  pyro- 
gallic mentioned,  I venture  to  advocate  the  use  of  citric 
acid  as  follows  : — 

Water  (distilled  or  common)  ...  109  ounces 
Citric  acid  ...  60  grains 

After  dissolving  the  citric  acid  in  the  water,  add  the 
contents  of  a one-ounce  bottle  of  pyrogallic  acid  ; this  will 
give  a solution  containing  about  four  grains  to  the  ounce, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  be  mixed  with  equal  proportions 
of  any  of  the  various  modifications  of  ammonia  and  bromide 
that  may  be  fouud  to  suit  the  development  of  the  plates 
used.  Of  course,  as  some  samples  of  plates  require  either  a 
stronger  or  weaker  solution  of  pyrogallic,  the  bulk  of 
water  may  be  diminished  or  increased,  still  keeping  the 
proportion  of  citric  acid  the  same,  namely,  about  one-eighth 
the  weight  of  the  pyrogallic. 

How  long  this  solution  will  keep  without  losing  its 
active  properties  I do  not  know,  but  having  during  the 
last  three  or  four  months  occasionally  set  aside  a portion 
from  time  to  time,  and  carefully  tested  after  keeping  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  I have  found  it  to  develop  in  just  the 
same  manner  as  a newly-mixed  solution. 

In  advocating  the  use  of  citric  acid  in  conjunction  with 
pyrogallic,  I would  wish  to  remark  that  I do  not  for  a 
moment  claim  to  be  the  first  to  discover  its  merits. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Societies  Iasi 
year,  Mr.  Warnerke  mentioned  that  he  considered  it  a valu- 
able addition  in  ferrous  oxalate  development,  and  casually 
remarked  that  he  thought  it  might  with  advantage  be 
used  with  pyrogallic ; but  during  that  gentleman’s  ab- 
sence abroad,  I could  not  correctly  ascertain  in  what 
proportions  he  proposed  to  use  it,  so  set  about  to  deter- 
mine by  experiment  the  smallest  quantity  that  would 
give  the  desired  result,  and  I can,  with  confidence,  recom- 
mend the  formula  given  above. 

The  reasons  that  led  me  to  desire  a good  keeping  solu 
tion  of  pyrogallic  in  water  in  preference  to  those  contain- 
ing spirit  or  glycerine  were  these ; in  the  solutions 
where  glycerine  is  used  there  is  always  a tendency  to 
the  formation  of  air-bells,  which,  unless  carefully  re- 
moved, cause  small  transparent  spots,  while  in  those  con- 
taining spirit  the  plates  require  considerably  more  washing 
to  remove  the  greasiness  before  placing  in  the  fixing 
bath  ; neither  of  these  inconveniences  will  be  experienced 
in  using  a developer  made  with  water  only. 

In  thus  praising  the  merits  of  this  developer,  I know 
I ought  in  fairness  to  mention  its  demerits,  but  as,  after 
considerable  experience  with  it,  I have  failed  to  find  any, 
I must  leave  that  task  to  others. 
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Before  closing  this  “Topic”  I will  venture  a few  re- 
marks about  the  different  results  that  may  be  obtained  by 
modifications  in  the  mode  of  development.  I think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  reason  that  pyrogallic 
seems  to  be  so  generally  preferred  is,  that  it  affords  such  a 
ready  means  of  quickly  changing  the  character  of  the  deve- 
lopment, when  it  is  found  that  the  plate  has  been  either 
over-  or  under-exposed,  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of 
either  the  accelerating  or  retarding  agent ; but  there  is  one 
point  that,  I think,  notice  has  not  sufficiently  been  taken 
of — namely,  the  varied  results  that  may  be  obtained  by 
the  simple  means  of  diluting  the  solutions,  and  prolonging 
the  time  of  development ; and,  to  illustrate  my  meaning,  I 
will  give  the  record  of  a few  experiments  made  with  trans- 
parencies for  enlargement.  Four  plates  were  exposed  for 
exactly  the  same  time  under  a vigorous  priming  negative. 
No.  1 was  developed  with  the  normal  solutions  in  equal 
proportions,  and  the  time  noticed  (ninety  seconds)  to  fully 
bring  out  all  the  details,  and  give  a good  density.  No.  2 was 
then  placed  in  the  dish,  and  flowed  over  with  the  same  pro- 
portions, diluted  with  equal  bulk  of  water,  covered  over, 
and  allowed  to  develop  by  itself  for  three  minutes.  No.  3 
was  then  flowed  over  with  the  same  original  proportions, 
diluted  to  four  times  the  bulk,  and  left  in  the  covered  dish 
for  six  minutes.  No.  4 was  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
with  the  liquid  diluted  to  eight  times,  and  left  for 
twelve  minutes.  The  results,  when  examined  side  by 
side,  after  fixing,  showed  a wonderful  contrast,  rang- 
ing from  a very  deeply  dense  image  in  No.  1 to 
a beautiful  thin  transparent  effect  in  No.  4 ; in 
fact,  they  show  that  from  the  same  negative  and  with 
the  same  exposure  almost  any  desired  result  may  be 
gained  by  modifications  in  the  mode  of  development,  in 
addition  to  the  power  we  have  of  altering  the  proportions 
of  the  solutions.  During  the  winter  months  in  London  it 
is  often  difficult  to  obtain  good  positives  for  enlargement 
by  the  carbon  process,  but  with  gelatine  plates  and  reliable 
artificial  light  they  may  be  very  easily  and  quickly  made 
at  any  spare  moment,  and  of  a quality  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  carbon  ones.  With  regard  to  the  proportions 
of  ammonia  and  bromide,  I don’t  think  anything  can  be 
definitely  laid  down  at  present,  as  the  various  plates  used 
may  each  require  different  treatment.  1 have  found  a 
most  convenient  proportion  is  about  one  part  of 
bromide  of  ammonium  to  eight  parts  of  ammonia,  but 
in  practice  it  is  very  useful  to  have  another  stock 
solution  containing  equal  parts  of  bromide  and  ammonia;  so 
that  in  mixing  solutions  for  use,  a portion  from  each  stock 
bottle  may  be  taken  to  make  any  modification  required. 

The  “ Topic  ’’  next  week  will  be  “ On  a New  Gas- 
burner,”  by  C.  Leopold  Field,  F.C.S. 


ON  IMPROVING  TEE  SETTING  PROPERTIES  OF 
GELATINE  EMULSION. 

BY  W.  K.  BURTON. 

A difficulty  with  gelatine  emulsion  which  must  have  made 
itself  felt  at  one  time  or  another,  to  almost  all  workers 
of  this  process  is  found  in  the  length  of  time  which  some 
emulsions  take  to  set  when  spread  on  the  plates. 

The  time  which  an  emulsion  takes  to  set  seems  to  be 
governed  by  no  definite  rules ; emulsions  made  by  the 
same  formula  will  take  quite  different  lengths  of  time  to 
set,  even  at  the  same  temperature.  Probably  the  heat  of 
the  washing  water  has  much  to  do  with  this. 

In  any  case,  a remedy  for  slow  setting  is  to  be  found  in 
the  following  treatment. 

It  is  usual,  after  making  an  emulsion  and  washing  it,  to 
add  a certain  amount  of  alcohol  after  melting,  often  one 
ounce  to  every  eight  of  emulsion.  Do  not  do  this,  but 
pour  the  emulsion  into  a stone  jar,  and  after  it  is  quite  set, 
pour  on  the  surface  of  it  alcohol  to  the  extent  of  one 
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ounce  to  every  six  ounces  of  emulsion,  and  allow  to  stand 
for  three  days. 

Any  time  after  this,  the  supernatant  fluid  may  be  poured 
off  and  the  emulsion  used.  It  will  now  be  noticed  that  for 
every  ounce  of  alcohol  which  was  poured  on  to  the  emul- 
sion, about  two  ounces  of  water,  with  a very  little  alcohol 
in  it  will  be  poured  off. 

The  result  of  this  will  bo  tjiat  the  emulsion  will  set, 
even  in  warm  weather,  in  a few  minutes.  Sometimes,  in 
cold  weather,  it  will  set  too  quickly,  even  before  the  plate 
can  be  well  coated.  In  this  case  a little  water  may  be 
added  to  bring  it  to  a proper  consistency. 

The  keeping  of  the  emulsion  for  a few  days,  as  recom- 
mended, will  be  found  to  improve  it  iu  every  way.  It 
will  be  more  rapid,  more  dense,  and  more  even  through- 
out the  film.  I believe  Captain  Abney  was  the  first  to 
point  out  the  advantage  of  keeping  emulsion  for  a few 
days.  I have  found  it  still  more  improved  by  keeping  for 
a few  weeks. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  method  has  been  published 
before,  but  as,  to  my  knowledge,  it  is  not  generally  known, 
it  will  be  useful  at  least  to  some. 


PRINTS  FROM  OLD  NEGATIVES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ LOOKING  BACK." 

No.  13.— PRIDDY. 

“ Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this  ! ” 

The  other  day  I described  the  last  negative  of  an  old 
batch.  This  is  really  the  last,  as  I find  by  searching  the 
brown  paper  wraps,  two— only  two — this  time;  but 
they  tell  a tale.  It  is  not  an  old  negative.  By-the-bye, 
when  do  negatives  become  old?  I do  not  think  there  is 
any  definite  time.  1 should  say  they  were  old  when  the 
order  was  completed — when  they  were  catalogued — when 
they  were  shelved,  in  fact.  Thus  it  comes  that,  amongst 
my  batch  of  very  old  negatives  (carelessness  on  my  part,  I 
do  not  dispute),  1 come  upon  a pair  taken  at  the  latter 
end  of  June  this  year.  If  you  remember,  I was  having  a 
holiday  at  Cheddar  then.  One  evening  I had  strolled  up 
to  the  cliffs,  and  tlieie,  in  front  of  the  hotel  door,  stood 
that  miserable-looking  being,  Ge-arge.  Ge-arge  is  very 
peculiar ; at  the  first  glance  you  would  take  him  for  a lad  ; 
he  is  fair ; he  is  little ; his  eyes  are  light,  and  his  face  is 
bald — I mean  it  is  devoid  of  auy  attempt  at  hirsute  appen- 
dages. But  when  you  have  studied  Ge-arge,  as  I have 
done,  you  will  find  him,  in  more  than  one  respect,  a little 
“ over  seven.” 

It  is  a remarkable  thing,  but  none  the  less  true,  that 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  “ Cheddar  volks”  it  is  always 
“maruing,”  so  do  not  think  I am  making  a bull  when  you 
note  above  that  it  was  the  evening,  and  now  hear  Ge-arge 
exclaim,  “ Marning,  measter  1 llow  be?"  his  fingers 
touching  his  hat  respectfully. 

Ge-arge  occasionally  wakens  up,  thumps  the  table,  and 
carries  on — you  know.  Indeed,  I once  heard  him  sing  a 
song— an  awful  song — a hideous  song — a Somerset  song, 
where  the  Z’s  were  flying  about  like  lightning  out 
of  a double-distillei  thuuder-storm  ; but,  as  a rule,  he  is 
solemn,  and  upon  this  occasion  (there  were  few  visitors 
that  day)  he  was  more  so. 

“ How’s  missus,  measter?  ” he  next  asks. 

“ Pretty  well,  thank  you.’’ 

“ Ye  should  take  her  and  the  young  ‘un  for  a drive; 
that’s  wot  would  do  ‘em  good.”  And  he  wagged  his  head 
with  the  air  of  a “Second  Daniel  Come  to  Judgment.” 
Here  was  a capital  suggestion,  which  chimed  with  some 
thoughts  that  had  been  running  in  my  head  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  where  shall  we  go?” 

“ Go  to  Priddy.  measter ! ” suggested  the  sagacious 
Ge-arge.  Priddy  ! What  sort  of  a place  was  it?  Oh  ! it 
was  a small  village,  with  a green,  a church,  and  a rectory 
a beautiful  little  place,  and  “ there  be  a fair  held  there 
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onct  ayear,  raeaster,  on  the  Green.  Zooks,  ain’t  there  zome 
vrolicks!  If  you  go,  you  shall  see  a pile  o’  hurdles  on  the 
Green  as  big  as  a haystack.”  Then,  with  a solemnity  that 
impressed  me  greatly,  he  added,  “ I should  just  like 
you  to  see  thic  hurdles  before  you  go,  measter.” 
How,  although  I could  see  nothing  romantic  or  picturesque 
about  a haystack  of  hurdles,  yet  the  manner  in  which 
Ge-arge  spoke  led  me,  at  the  moment,  to  suppose  that 
there  would  be  something  wonderful  about  them.  Besides, 
I pictured  to  myself  one  of  those  delightful,  sleepy,  cosy 
little  English  villages,  where  the  mili-wheel  plays  basso- 
profunda  to  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  bees ; a red-tiled, 
white-washed,  rose-bedecked,  delightful  little  place, 
seething  with  peace  and  sunshine.  Such  was  my  fancy 
picture  of  Priddy.  Now  for  the  stern  reality. 

Behold  a lovely  morn  ! I stow  my  missus  and  the  “ young 
’un,”  along  with  a couple  of  dark  slides  containing  a couple 
of  \V ratten  and  Waiu wright’s  instantaneous  dry  plates, 
and  a four  by  five  camera,  into  the  trap,  and  we  are  ready. 
Bye-the-bye,  Ge-arge,  just  before  we  started,  suggested 
that  we  should  take  some  provender  with  us,  but  I scouted 
the  idea.  “ We  will  regale  at  the  village  hostelry,”  I 
exclaimed,  in  my  most  magnificent  tones.  I remarked 
that  a griu  overspread  the  wretch’s  countenance ; I dis- 
covered the  cause  later  on.  Now  off  we  go.  There  is 
“ mine  host  ” waving  us  a happy  day  with  his  white  hat. 
Friend  Cox  is  saluting,  at  the  entrance  of  his  “Open 
Sesame,”  like  a serjeant  on  parade.  Farewell ! On  we  go, 
towering  crags  on  every  side.  Out  of  a hole  in  an  immense 
cliff,  rushes  a little  man,  bearded  like  a prad  ; he  looks  like 
Kobinson  Crusoe  in  reduced  circumstances : he  makes 
straight  for  our  trap.  I think  of  highway  robbers;  I look 
at  Ge-arge  on  the  box,  and  his  placid  and  child-like  counte- 
nance reassures  me. 

“I’m  Gough!”  shouts  the  little  man,  “I’m  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  great  Mammoth  Cave  ! Only  one  shilling — 
children  half  price  ! Here  on  the  roof  will  be  seen — men, 
animals,  and  vegetables — not  green  ! Part  of  an  acrostic, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.”  At  this  point  he  threw  a mass 
of  circulars  into  the  trap,  and  departed.  A sigh  of  relief 
burst  from  us  all — even  the  pony  snorted.  And  now  we 
are  slowly  winding  our  way  up  the  tortuous  path  between 
the  cliffs.  No  words  can  convey  any  idea  of  this  most 
magnificent  defile.  At  one  part  of  the  pass,  a crag,  more 
than  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  overhangs  the  road ; 
standing  uuderneath  it,  one  is  struck  with  the  fact  that  we 
are  but  pigmies  after  all — and  very  insignificant  pigmies, 
too  ? The  cliffs  are  not  bare  black  rocks,  such  as  you 
will  find  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland,  Norway,  or  Scotland  : 
they  are  grey,  and  scattered  over  with  stunted  herbage 
and  wild  flowers.  I can  compare  these  cliffs  to  nothing 
but  a pass  in  the  Lower  Alps.  A mile  and  a half  of 
this  grand  scenery,  and  we  burst  upon  wood  and  field. 

We  had  a jolly  drive,  and  I felt  at  peace  with  all  the 
world.  I waved  a friendly  hand  to  the  joskin  on  the  stile 
as  he  munched  his  cheese  and  bread.  I smoked  a culmi- 
nate, and  thought  of  friends  far  away.  We  stop  ascending, 
and,  to  vary  the  monotony,  descend. 

“ Here  we  are !”  cries  Ge-arge,  as  he  waves  his  whip 
triumphantly. 

“Yes,  here  we  are!”  I echo,  cheerily. 

“ What  do  you  think  o’  the  scenery,  measter  ?”  he  next 
asked. 

“ It’s  very  nice — very  nice  indeed  !”  i replied.  “ But — 
but  where  is  Priddy  ?” 

Ge-arge  fairly  leapt  off  the  box. 

“ Measter !”  he  cried,  “ you  do  astonish  1 1 Here  be 
Priddy  ! There  be  Priddypool — there  be  Priddy  Round 
House — there  be  Priddy  Green.  Thic  be  the  Rectory,  and 
thic  be  the  Church !” 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  different  parts  of  the  com- 
pass about  half  a mile  all  round.  When  he  came  to  the 
Rectory  1 held  up  my  hand.  I roared  like  a bull  of 
Bashan  upon  him  to  stop.  Here  was  a palatial  building ! 
The  sunlight  was  glancing  over  the  trellis  work,  dancing 


over  the  blossoms  of  the  trim  kept  garden,  lighting  up 
the  gables  and  the  slim  figures  on  the  lawn  tennis  sward. 
Five  storeys  in  height;  cosy  bedroom  windows  peeping 
at  you  all  round  the  top — sycamores  rearing  their  lofty 
heads— rich  meadows — fertile  fields!  Here  was  an  English 
home  smiling  of  peace  and  sunshine  ? Here  were  the  flesh- 
pots  and  all  the  good  things  of  this  earth ! Holy  St. 
George ! save  us  from  the  cardinal  sin  of  envy  1 

Ge-arge  drew  up,  and,  almost  before  you  could  exclaim 
the  world-renowned  name  of  Jack  Robinson,  I spread 
my  tripod,  screwed  my  camera,  and  exposed  with  a flash 
my  plate. 

“ Oh,  dad — dad  ! Look  at  the  Chapel !”  cried  my  son 
and  heir,  just  as  I finished. 

Exhorted  by  my  better  half  to  observe  that  sacred 
edifice,  I turned  my  optics  in  the  other  direction.  Great 
sorrow  ! A ruin  ! a barn  ! a place  unfit  to  keep  pigs  in  ! 
a disgrace!  Three  cornices  of  the  tower  gone — the 
tower  itself  leaning  more  than  the  one  at  Pisa  ; the  ridge 
of  the  roof  bent  like  a rainbow ; the  old  roof  itself 
patched  up  with  zinc  ! 

“ What  be  thee  about,  measter  ?”  cried  Ge-arge.  “ Thee 
be’ant  going  to  photograph  that  yere?” 

I told  him  that  I was — that  I most  decidedly  should 
make  a pair. 

“ Doomed,  measter ! ” he  replied,  “ It  be’ant  naething. 
Look  at  thic  stack  o’  hurdles.  Look  at  thic  pig  on  the 
green — look  at  thic  harse  trattin’ ! There  be  summafc 
vorth  your  while.” 

Well  might  I exclaim,  with  the  great  poet,  “ Look  upon 
this  picture,  and  on  this?”  The  house  of  God  on  one 
hand  falling  to  ruins  ; on  the  other,  the  house  of  his  ser- 
vant— but  1 shall  say  no  more. 

I developed  with  pyrogallic  and  bromide.  The  pyro- 
gallic  I mix  by  hand,  and  off-hand  ; I seldom  make  a 
mistake,  having  weighed  it  so  many  times.  With  thi3 
solution  1 cover  the  exposed  plate  (laying  it  in  a flat  dish 
for  the  purpose).  One  minute  passes,  during  which  time 
I put  in  my  developing  cup  (for  a half  plate),  five  or  six 
drops  of  the  solution  of  bromide  in  ammonia.  This,  mixed 
with  the  pyrogallic,  and  floated  on  the  plate,  as  a rule, 
fetches  out  the  picture.  By-the-bye,  is  there  no  dodge 
for  expeditiously  drying  gelatine  plates?  I have  tried 
steeping  in  spirits  with  indifferent  success.  One  young 
lady  I treated  in  this  tnauner,  and  set  her  negative  close 
by  a gas  jet.  How  can  1 picture  my  horror  when,  ten 
minutes  after,  I discovered  that  one  corner  of  her  mouth 
had  run  into  her  ear. 

“ This  be  the  Inn,  measter  !”  quoth  Ge-arge,  as  he  drew 
up  before  a cold,  bungry-looking  house.  We  alighted — 
the  interior  was  worse  than  the  exterior.  We  could  get 
nothing  but  porter  and  cheese  and  bread ; the  porter  was 
sour,  and  the  cheese  tasteless.  I leant  back  in  my  chair, 
and  crack  went  the  back.  An  old  fellow  in  a smock  frock 
remarked  that  the  “ cheers  be’ant  strang,”  and  then  he 
assailed  me  with  a flow  of  Somerset  eloquence  that  fairly 
floored  me. 

Feeling  that,  after  all,  there  was  not  much  worth  living 
for,  I requested  Ge-arge  to  bait  his  steed,  and  get  us 
under  weigh  as  soou  as  possible.  As  we  passed  through 
the  Green,  we  saw  a dilapidated  policeman  carrying  water. 
This  depressed  me  more  than  ever.  The  law  lost  all  its 
dignity  here. 

“ But  what’s  thenk  o’  the  hurdles,  measter?” 

“ Hang  the  hurdles!” 

That  offended  Ge-arge,  and  he  spoke  no  more.  I did 
not  speak  either,  but,  like  the  old  woman’s  jackdaw,  I 
thought  all  the  more. 

Here  is  “ mine  host  ” again  of  the  Cliff  Hotel. 

“ Well  George  ! Have  you  enjoyed  yourself?  What 
do  you  think  of  Friddy  ? 

“ Of  all  the  God-forgotten  places !”  I commenced 

in  a violent  manner. 

“ Hush— George — hush!  Don’t  you  lose  your  temper.” 

And  I didn’t. 
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DR.  VOGEL’S  EMULSION. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  read  the  following  specification 
of  Dr.  Vogel’s  emulsion  : — 

This  invention  relates  to  the  preparation,  production,  or  manu- 
facture of  photographic  emulsions.  The  gelatine  dry  plates 
hitherto  in  use  are  extremely  sensitive,  and  are  produced  by 
pouring  an  emulsion  consisting  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  gelatine 
containing  bromide  of  silver  over  the  plates,  and  allowing  the 
same  to  dry. 

This  aqueous  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  emulsion  possesses  the 
disadvantages  that  it  decomposes  very  rapidly,  dries  very  slowly 
when  distributed  over  the  plates,  intensifies  and  washes  with 
difficulty,  and  easily  frills  on  the  plate. 

After  many  experiments  I have  succeeded  in  overcoming  these 
disadvantages  by  an  entirely  new  process  hitherto  unknown  iu 
photography,  for  which  purpose  I use  gelatine  containing  bro- 
mide of  silver  (or  chloride  of  silver  and  iodide  of  silver,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  same),  in  combination  with  pyroxyline. 

No  means  of  combining  gelatine  or  gelatine  emulsion  with  a 
solution  of  pyroxyline  (i.e.,  collodion)  so  as  to  form  a homogeneous 
fluid  has  been  known  up  to  the  present  time.  If  common  collo- 
dion is  added  to  ordinary  gelatine  emulsion  the  dissolved  matter 
will  be  precipitated  in  flakes. 

I have  now  succeeded  in  obtaining  a perfect  homogeneous 
mixture  by  using  a solvent  which  will  dissolve  both  substances — 
bromide  of  silver  gelatine  and  pyroxyline.  Such  solvents  are 
the  various  organic  acids  ; namely,  the  inferior  members  of  the 
fatty  acids — such  as  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  propionic  acid,  &c. — 
and  their  derivatives  or  mixtures  of  the  same,  alone  or  with 
methylated  spirit,  ethyl-alcohol,  &c. 

I found  that  gelatine  bromide  of  silver  dissolved  in  these  sol- 
vents, without  precipitating  the  salts  of  silver  contained  in  the 
same,  and  that,  contrary  to  all  previous  experience,  the  photo- 
graphic properties  of  these  salts  were  not  essentially  changed  by 
the  presence  of  the  acids ; that  the  properties  of  the  gelatine 
emulsion  in  the  solution  were  improved,  so  that  it  no  longer 
possessed  the  disadvantages  of  the  aqueous  emulsion,  as  men- 
tioned above  ; and  that  its  properties  are  still  further  improved 
by  the  combination  with  pyroxyline. 

To  produce  the  combination  aforenamed,  I use  the  following 
four  various  methods  ; — 

1. 1 first  produce  a gelatine  emulsion  according  to  the  customary 
process,  which  is  then  dried  by  means  of  cold  or  warm  air, 
or  other  means,  for  extracting  the  water.  This  dry  bromide-of- 
silver  gelatine — which  can  also  contain  iodide  of  silver  and 
chloride  of  silver — I then  dissolve  warm  in  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  acids,  using  three  to  ten  times  as  much  or  even  more 
acid.  The  quantity  of  acid  to  be  used  depends  on  the  solvency 
of  the  gelatine,  and  must  be  tried  for  each  kind.  This  acidulous 
emulsion  is  now  used  alone,  after  having  been  diluted  with 
alcohol  to  the  required  consistency,  or  can  be  mixed  with 
pyroxyline.  The  pyroxyline  is  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  a like 
acid,  or  a mixture  of  such  acid  with  alcohol.  The  most  appro- 
priate quantity  of  pyroxyline  is  about  1 per  cent,  of  the  quantity 
of  acidulous  emulsion  employed.  Instead  of  this  process  the 
following  method  can  be  used  : — 

2.  Pyroxyline  is  dissolved  in  one  of  the  fatty  acids — for  instance, 
formic  acid,  or  acetic  acid,  or  a mixture  of  such  acid  per  se,  or 
with  alcohol  or  other  solvent  which  will  dissolve  both  gelatine 
and  pyroxyline.  For  easily  soluble  pyroxyline  alcohol  or  methy- 
lated spirit,  or  a mixture  of  the  same,  can  be  used  as  solvent. 
The  proportions  can  be  varied  in  many  different  ways,  so  that 
the  following  formula  serves  simply  as  an  example,  id  est : — 

Pyroxyline  2 grammes 

Acetic  acid  50  „ 

Alcohol  50  „ 

The  collodion  produced  by  this  process  is  mixed  with  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  acidulous  emulsion,  as  above  described.  The 
gelatine  emulsion  collodion  produced  can  be  slightly  warmed,  and 
applied  like  ordinary  collodion  to  glass  plates,  paper,  &c.,  and 
exposed  to  the  light  either  in  a moist  or  dry  condition.  A 
similar  mixture  can  be  prepared  as  follows  : — 

3.  A collodion  emulsion  is  prepared  according  to  the  customary 
formula,  and  precipitated  as  usual  by  water  ; or  the  emulsion  is 
allowed  to  dry  up,  then  washed,  and  the  dry  matter  dissolved 
in  one  of  the  above  mentioned  acids  or  mixtures  of  the  same 
with  alcohol.  Gelatine,  either  alone  or  after  being  dissolved  in 
one  of  the  solvents  mentioned  above,  is  now  added  to  the  collo- 
dion preparation.  The  proportions  can  be  varied  in  the  like 


degree  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  ordinary  collodion  emulsion. 
The  following  is,  for  instance,  one  of  the  various  proportions  of 
the  mixture  : — 7 grammes  of  the  precipitated  pyroxyline  con- 
taining bromide  of  silver  are  dissolved  in  150  grammes  alcohol 
and  90  grammes  acetic  acid  ; then  2 grammes  gelatine  are  dis- 
solved in  20  grammes  acetic  acid,  and  added  to  the  same.  Another 
process  for  producing  a similar  mixture  is: — 

4.  Dissolve  gelatine  and  pyroxyline  in  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  solvents,  or  dissolve  them  separately,  and  then  mix  the 
solutions.  Finely-powdered  bromide  of  silver  prepared  in  the 
customary  manner,  or  any  one  of  the  silver  haloid  salts,  or  a mix- 
ture of  the  same,  is  now  added  to  the  gelatine-collodion  solution  ; 
or  the  silver  haloid  salts  are  produced  in  the  gelatine-collodion 
solution  through  double  decomposition.  These  proportions  can 
also  be  varied  in  different  ways. 

Having  now  described  my  said  invention,  and  the  manner  of 
carrying  the  same  into  effect,  what  1 claim  and  desire  to  secure 
by  Letters  Patent  is  : — 

First.— The  manufacture,  preparation,  or  production,  of  a 
durable  gelatine  emulsion  by  dissolving  gelatine,  containing  silver 
haloid  salt,  in  one  of  the  solvents  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  speci- 
fication. Second. — The  mixing  or  the  combination  of  gelatine 
emulsion  and  collodion,  substantially  as  described  in  the  foregoing 
specification  under  parts  1 and  2.  Third. — The  combination  or 
the  mixing  of  a collodion  emulsion  with  gelatine,  substantially  as 
described  in  the  foregoing  specification  under  part  3.  Fourth. — 
The  preparation  or  production  of  a silver  haloid-salt  emulsion  by 
distributing  silver  haloid  salts  in,  or  mixing  such  salts  with,  a 
gelatine-collodion  emulsion,  substantially  as  described  in  the  fore- 
going specification  under  part  4.  Fifth. — The  application  or 
employment  of  the  combination  of  gelatine  and  collodion,  or 
gelatine  and  pyroxyline,  for  the  preparation  of  emulsions,  sub- 
stantially as,  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth,  iu  the  foregoing  specifi- 
cation. Sixth. — The  use,  application,  or  employment  of  the 
afore-mentioned  emulsions  for  covering  surfaces  for  photographic 
purposes,  such  as  photographic  plates,  papers,  Ac.,  substantially 
as  set  forth  iu  the  foregoing  specification.  The  number  of  the 
Patent  is  2162,  and  the  date  of  the  specification  27th  November, 
1880,  the  provisional  one  being  lodged  at  the  Patent  Office  on 
the  27th  May  last. 


“THE  APPEAL  FOR  AID.” 

Sir, — When  people  are  indigent,  or  sufficiently  needy  to 
appeal  for  aid  to  the  public,  ’tis  usual  to  let  us  know  who 
is  going  to  be  benefitted.  ’Tis  then  for  the  photographic 
profession  themselves  to  subscribe,  if  they  think  it  a 
deserving  case,  and  they  feel  that  any  benefit  or  instruction 
has  accrued  to  them  through  the  publication  of  the  fact 
of  the  chloro-bromide  of  lime  (I  admit  my  iniquity  and 
ignorance,  I never  heard  of  it  or  used  it).  As  regards  the 
giving  to  the  profession  much  valuable  information,  &c., 
well,  I say,  what  valuable  information  ? It’s  sq  vague.  1 
could  point  out  many  people  who  have  given  much  valu- 
able information  to  the  profession,  who  never  expected  or 
ever  got  the  slightest  remuneration  or  “thanks”  even.  If 
a photographer  has  been  connected  with  the  art  so  long — 
from  its  earliest  days,  I mean — surely  he  must  have  been 
able  in  that  long  time  (more  than  thirty  years),  had  he  been 
thrifty  or  clever,  to  manage  to  secure  something  to  keep 
his  head  above  water  (perhaps  it’s  too  much  above  it). 

N'importe , I find  it  is  a favourite  practice  with  some 
people,  if  even  they  can  little  afford  it,  to  subscribe  big 
sums,  merely  that  their  names  should  be  in  print,  to  show 
they  are  so  “ gushingly  benevolent.”  Others  there  are  who 
rail  against  their  confreres,  like  the  Jingos,  who  would  go 
in  for  any  amount  of  warfare,  because  they  never  pay  a 
farthing  towards  the  expense,  by  having  income,  property, 
and  other  taxes  to  pay.  But  it  must  be  apparent  to  many 
that  appeals  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  whose  particulars 
can  only  be  obtained  by  first  making  a personal  application 
to  you,  as  you  would  hardly  write  to  explain  them,  would 
not  be  met  by  that  spontaneity  of  response  as  if  it  were 
generally  known  whom  it  was  for. 
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I think  the  photographic  profession  are  equally  generous 
with  other  professions,  if  you  take  into  consideration  the 
daily  applications  from  peregrinating  operators  and  printers, 
who  pleadingly  affirm  they’ve  got  no  work  to  do. — 1 am, 
sir,  yours  respectfully,  James  SyruS  TuLLEY. 

[\Ve  publish  Mr.  Tulley’s  letter  because  it  raises  saver  1 
points  well  worth  attending  to.  At  the  same  time,  we 
should  remember  that  “ the  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained,” 
and  were  we  to  bring  the  force  of  hard  logic  to  bear  upon 
charity,  there  would  be  little  justification  sometimes  for  its 
existence. — Ed.  P.N.] 


BRISTOL  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  protest  against  the  vague 
and  absurd  remarks  indulged  in  by  your  critic  in  the 
issue  of  31st  ult.,  relating  to  a frame  of  prints  from  nega- 
tives before  and  after  retouching,  exhibited  by  me  at 
the  Bristol  International  Exhibition  ? 

My  grounds  for  protest  are : — 

1st.  Such  sweeping  condemnation  of  my  work  might 
be  most  damaging  to  me  (I  being  a professional  retoucher, 
having  for  the  past  ten  years  earned  my  livelihood  by  it, 
combined,  during  the  last  four  or  five,  with  colouring,  &c.) 
were  I less  well  known. 

2nd.  It  is  so  opposed  to  facts,  which  a careful  exami- 
nation of  the  pictures  in  question  alone  will  prove,  besides 
the  testimony  to  my  skill  as  a retoucher  in  my  profession 
from  the  first  London  and  provincial  houses,  the  uames 
of  which  I beg  to  enclose. 

I am  puzzled  what  interpretation  to  put  upon  “ how 
not  to  do  it.”  If  it  be  that  I have  overdone  the  retouching, 
I ask,  where?  Is  the  anatomy  tampered  with,  or  is  the 
texture  of  the  skin  marred?  Never  having  known  a 
similar  exhibit— solely  in  the  interests  of  retouching — 
and  thinking  that,  in  consequence,  it  would  be  somewhat 
novel,  and  prove  interesting  to  those  photographers  who 
were  above  the  prejudices  with  which  it —retouching — was, 
and,  I fear,  is  still,  assailed,  I was  induced  to  be  the  first 
by  whom  such  a valuable  (might  I not  say  indispensable?) 
art  should  be  represented  in  the  interests  of  retouching 
and  retouchers  in  general.  This  is  the  first  time  I have 
exhibited  in  photographic  exhibitions,  and,  from  the  warm 
reception  received,  am  inclined  to  say  it  shall  be  the 
last.  However,  Ilsabio  muda  conscio,il  nescio. — Apologizing 
for  taking  so  much  space,  I am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

W.  M.  Crouch. 

[Mr.  Crouch's  opinion  ofj  his  work  is  evidently  more 
favourable  than  that  of  our  critic. — Ed.  P.  N.] 


A SUGGESTION. 

Sir, — I would  suggest  that  future  editions  of  the  Year- 
Book  be  issued  only  in  a substantial  binding.  In  the 
hands  of  the  able  and  energetic  Editor  it  has  become  what 
was  originally  intended — a book  of  reference.  The  mass 
of  information  it  contains  relative  to  the  gelatine  process 
will  make  it  iu  future  a well-thumbed  volume.  What  will 
then  become  of  the  paper  covers?  With  my  own  copy  I 
intend  to  bind  also  the  advertisements;  ’tis  very  convenient 
to  have  6uch  at  band  occasionally. — Yours  truly, 

T.  G.  Whaitk. 


MOONLIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir, — When  publishing  our  moonlight  photograph 
in  its  reduced  form,  in  our  Pocket  Almanac,  we  said,  “ We 
believe  this  a photographic  feat  never  before  accomplished 
in  this  country,”  and  we  still  maintain  that  belief,  having 
regard  to  the  brevity  of  the  exposure,  &c.,  fully  described 
in  the  forerunning  portion  of  our  address.  We  think 
your  correspondent  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  rather  misin- 
terprets the  meaning  of  that  quoted  sentence.  Of  course  we 
do  not  imply  that  ours  is  the  first  or  only  photograph 
ever  taken  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  for  we  have  seen  one 


by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  also  two  or  three  others  ; but  inas- 
much as'ours  was  produced  in  less  than  half-an-hour,  whilst 
every  other  we  have  seen  or  heard  of  had  very  lengthened 
exposures,  we  claim  for  our  negative  results  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  obtained. 

Answering  the  queries  in  Mr.  Henderson’s  letter  : the 
subject  of  our  photograph  is  a neighbour’s  house,  stucco- 
fronted,  aspect,  N.E.  ; the  lady  kindly  had  the  Venetian 
blinds  drawn  up,  and  the  gas  lighted  for  us  in  all  the  rooms 
save  the  attic,  which  was  lighted  by  a candle  ; the  moon 
at  9 p.m.  had  well  risen,  giving  a clear  light  upou  the  face 
of  the  house,  and  strong  shadows,  which  are  well  defined  in 
the  negative,  owing  to  the  short  exposure  given.  Our 
object  has  been  to  show  that  very  prolonged  exposures  by 
moonlight  are  not  necessary  upon  extra  sensitive  bromo- 
gelatino  plates — indeed,  our  experience  proves  them  a dis- 
advantage. We  have  lately  secured  a very  pretty  land- 
scape in  half-an-hour,  with  the  cast  shadows  very  perfect, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a longer  exposure  would  have 
quite  spoiled  the  effect.  If  any  of  your  readers  are  experi- 
menting in  this  direction,  we  should  be  pleased  if  they 
would  favour  us  with  a sight  of  the  results. — We  are,  dear 
sir,  yours  faithfully,  D.  H.  CuSSONS  AND  Co. 


HYDROGEN-GAS-TIGHT  BAGS. 

Dear  Sir, — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society of  Great  Britain,  Captain  Abney  asked — without 
receiving  a reply — how  long  hydrogen  gas  could  be  kept  in 
a bag  without  escaping.  As  I do  not  know  Captain  Abney’s 
address,  will  you  kindly  .allow  me  to  inform  him  and  your 
readers  generally,  that  I inflated  a balloon  with  pure  hydro- 
gen gas  on  30th  December  last,  and  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  same  balloon  is  before  me  fully  inflated,  with- 
out ever  having  had  an  atom  of  gas  to  replenish  it  during 
the  twenty-one  days.  The  fabric  with  which  the  balloon  is 
constructed  has  not  sustained  the  slightest  injury  by  con- 
tact with  the  pure  hydrogen  gas.  Any  of  your  subscribers 
are  welcome  to  call  at  my  house  and  see  the  balloon  at  any 
time,  for  it  is  ray  iutention  to  keep  it  inflated  as  long  as  it 
will  remain  in  that  state.  It  may  appear  rather  strange, 
therefore,  for  me  to  be  pleased  that  I am  not  in  a position 
at  present  to  reply  to  Captain  Abney’s  question,  because 
it  is  very  satisfactory  to  me  to  be  able  to  produce  such  a 
gas-tight  envelope  as  to  remain  even  so  long  as  twenty-one 
days  inflated. 

I would  not  trouble  you  with  so  lengthy  an  intrusion,  but 
from  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  balloon  photography  has 
lately  found  a place  in  your  columns. — Yours  faithfully, 
Joseph  Simmons,  C.E.,  Aeronaut. 

68,  Kellett  Road,  Brixlon,  S'.  IP. 


Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  Freemasons’  Hall,  4th  ult., 
Dr.  Morton,  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  principal  business  was  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
Annual  Lantern  Entertainment  fixed  to  take  place  on  Jan  10th 
at  the  Burngreave  Vestry  Hall,  kindly  secured  for  the  occasion 
by  Mr.  T.  Collinson. 

Accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time,  in  response  to  invitations 
issued  by  the  Society,  a large  and  appreciative  audience 
assembled. 

Dr.  Morton  presided,  and  in  the  course  of  his  opening  re- 
marks, said  that  of  all  the  wonderful  discoveries  made  in  this 
inventive  age  there  were  perhaps  few  more  important  than  that 
of  photography.  From  its  existence  in  a practical  form  in  the 
year  1839,  when  Daguerre  aud  Talbot  brought  forward  their 
methods  of  taking  pictures,  up  to  the  present  moment,  the  sub- 
ject had  increased  in  value  and  estimation.  Science  and 
artistic  work  had  been  greatly  benefited  thereby,  and,  what  was 
more,  the  public  mind  had  been  educated  on  the  perception  and 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  both  in  nature  and  art,  until 
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photography  was  now  no  longer  the  luxury  of  the  few,  but  a 
necessity  to  the  many.  Reference  was  made  to  existing  societies, 
and  although  the  Sheffield  Photographic  Society  was  only 
founded  in  1876,  it  possessed,  in  his  opinion,  the  elements  of 
vigorous  growth  and  future  distinction. 

The  lantern  was  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  V.  Yates,  and  was 
managed  by  Mr.  Hicks  and  Mr.  F.  Taylor,  lion.  sec.  Mr. 
Holliday  took  the  part  of  descriptive  lecturer. 

The  views  were  then  projected  on  the  screen  ; they  comprised 
choice  bits  taken  at  the  Isle  of  Man,  Cambridge,  and  local 
buildings,  &c.,  contributed  by  Dr.  Morton,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Stringfellow,  and  others.  The  scenes,  with  several  excellent 
photographic  portraits  by  Mr.  Stringfellow,  evoked  considerable 
applause.  The  exhibition  was  enlivened  by  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  Altogether  an  agreeable  evening  was  spent. 


West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Mon- 
day, the  6th  ult.,  at  the  Market  Tavern,  Godwin  Street,  Brad- 
ford, Mr  E.  Passingham,  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  Henry  Mossman,  Washer  Lane,  Halifax,  was 
duly  elected  a member. 

The  Chairman,  after  a few  preliminary  remarks,  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  the  enamelling  of  silver  prints,  giving  the  members 
practical  hiuts  and  advice  as  he  proceeded  with  the  various  stages 
of  the  operation.  To  clean  the  glass,  he  prefers  placing  each  in 
a pail  of  water  containing  a handful  of  soda  and  bringing  it  up 
to  a good  heat,  but  not  to  boiling  point,  otherwise  it  would  break 
the  glass.  He  cleans  the  plates  with  rouge,  then  rubs  over 
with  pounded  talc,  and  coats  with  collodion,  avoiding  opaque. 
He  uses  the  autotype,  thinning  down  with  ether  and  alcohol 
if  too  thick.  The  plate  is  now  coated  with  transparent 
gelatine.  One  edge  of  the  plate  is  lowered  into  the  heated 
solution,  with  a small  wire  hook  gradually  lower  the  other. 
By  a little  dexterity,  all  air-bubbles  are  avoided,  and  a beauti- 
ful, evenly  coated  plate  the  result.  By  allowing  the  gelatine  to 
run  over  the  edges  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  edging  them 
with  india-rubber.  On  stripping  the  prints  he  uses  two-sheet 
cardboard.  Previous  to  bringing  them  in  contact  with  the  gela- 
tine surface  of  the  plate,  he  spots  out  the  faces  with  B and  HtlH 
pencils,  but  dress  and  darker  parts  with  ivory  black  and  india 
red.  After  thoroughly  drying  in  a nice  temperature  until  per- 
fectly dry— say  about  six  hours — the  plate  is  laid,  face  down- 
wards, on  the  table  ; a straight  edge  is  taken,  and  with  a sharp 
knife  he  cuts  through  the  cardboard  and  film  all  round  near  the 
edge.  The  point  of  a knife  is  then  run  round  it  between  the 
film  and  the  glass,  and,  finally,  the  prints  and  mounts  are 
trimmed  with  glue  round  the  edges  only. 

After  several  questions  had  been  answered,  and  a number  of 
prints  (which  were  all  that  could  be  desired)  passed  round, 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman  for  his  de- 
monstration. 

It  was  then  announced  that  Mr.  J.  Crosthwaite  would  read  a 
paper  at  the  meeting  in  February,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Bridges  at  the 
succeeding  meeting  in  March. 

After  a short  time  spent  in  desultory  conversation,  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned  until  the  first  Monday  in  February. 


in  t\)t  Stubin. 

Photographers’  Benevolent  Association.— This  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  general  meeting  at  8 p.m.,  on  the  27th  inst., 
when  it  is  sincerely  hoped  the  members  will  exert  their  influence 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  Society,  and  thereby  evince  to  the 
Board  appreciation  of  their  efforts,  by  placing  in  their  power  the 
means  of  bringing  the  Association  to  its  proper  position  among 
the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  country.  The  object  of  this 
Association  is  the  establishment  of  a fund  for  the  assistance  of 
necessitous  photographers,  being  members,  who  are  aged,  or 
incapacitated  from  earning  a subsistence,  and  for  their  widows  and 
orphans ; also  to  assist  members  when  in  pecuniary  difficulties 
through  want  of  employment.  All  members  of  the  profession  are 
cordially  invited  to  the  meeting. 

It  is  said  that  the  Japanese  were  practically  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  luminous  painting  nine  centuries  ago,  thus  anticipa- 
ting  the  inventor  of  the  supposed  new  phosphorescent  paint. 
A Japanese  cycloptedia  cites  an  account  of  a wonderful  pi. 


of  an  ox  which  left  the  frame  to  graze  during  the  day  and 
returned  at  night.  This  picture  came  into  the  possession  of  an 
emperor  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (a. d.  967-998),  who  sought  an 
explanation,  which  none  of  his  courtiers  could  give.  At  length 
a Buddhist  priest  showed  that  a certain  nauseous  substance 
obtained  from  oysters,  when  ground  into  colour  material, 
rendered  the  pictures  paintod  with  the  latter  luminous  at  night 
aad  invisible  through  the  day.  The  figure  of  the  ox  was  painted 
with  this  phosphorescent  pigment,  and  becoming  invisible  by 
day,  the  superstition  arose  that  the  aoimal  had  gone  out  to 
graze. — Melbourne  Argus. 
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Albert  C.  Rivers. — Your  view  as  to  the  function  of  the  back 
combination  of  a portrait  lens  is  erroneous,  and  your  best  way  of 
satisfying  yourself  on  this  point  is  to  copy  one  side  of  a newspaper 
with  the  combination  in  question. 

A.  Garwood. — Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry ; Robert 
Hunt’s  Researches  on  Light ; and  the  Manual  of  Photography  by 
last  mentioned  author.  You  should  also  consult  the  back  volumes 
of  the  News.  Views  such  as  you  enquire  about  are  now  sold  in 
most  of  the  print  shops  of  London. 

F.  A.  Casti.e. — Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  of  22,  Soho  Square, 
London,  will  perhaps  be  able  to  supply  what  you  require. 

C.  Hazart. — We  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  would  be  likely  to  go 
in  for  what  you  propose,  but  you  might  try  the  effect  of  an 
advertisement  in  the  News. 

Samuel  Ballbrigan. — You  may  safely  double  the  strength  of  your 
solution. 

Good  Enough. — Most  of  the  London  photographic  stock  houses 
will  undertake  such  work  ; but  you  might  find  it  more  convenient 
to  employ  some  local  artificer  who  would  work  to  your  plans.  As 
regards  the  general  points  to  be  attended  to  in  designing  a studio, 
you  should  consult  the  Year- Books,  or  back  volumes  of  the 
News. 

Dave. — It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  tell  how  the  pictures  were 
done,  unless  you  were  to  send  a specimen  ; but  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  they  were  enamelled  with  collodion. 

W.  P. — You  will  very  much  waste  your  labour  if  you  endeavour  to 
convert  your  old  bath  into  a solution  suitable  for  sensitising  albu- 
menised  paper.  Why  not  reduce  the  silver  to  the  metallic  state, 
and  make  fresh  nitrate? 

C.  Windsor. — The  powder  is  not  sufficiently  fine,  but  you  can 
grind  it  for  yourself  in  an  agate  mortar. 

B.  J.  G. — An  ordinary  microscope,  fitted  with  an  inch  objective, 
will  suit  your  purpose.  Remove  the  eye-piece,  and  adapt  the 
open  tube  to  the  front  of  a camera,  taking  care  to  allow  for 
motion  while  making  a light-tight  joint.  Your  object  is 
next  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  and  so  adjusted  that 
a sharp  enlarged  image  is  visible  on  the  ground  glass  of  the 
camera.  As  the  light  is  feeble  in  such  cases,  a long  exposure  is 
gene; ally  required,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  allowance  for 
any  difference  which  may  exist  between  the  chemical  and  visual 
foci  of  your  objective.  This  can  he  done  in  the  usual  way,  but, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  focimeter,  make  uke  of  some  microscopic 
object  which  possesses  considerable  depth,  and  focus  some  point 
in  the  central  plane. 

Sunbeam. — The  acetate  of  soda  merely  serves  to  replace  any  free 
hydrochloric  acid  by  the  feebler  acetic  acid. 

Printer.— A much  better  effect  is  produced  by  tinting-in  at  the 
back  of  the  paper  rather  than  on  the  face.  In  many  cases  the 
back  may  be  exposed  until  it  has  acquired  a deep  chocolate 
colour. 

L.  C.  M.  One  part  of  Coignet’s  gold  label  gelatine  in  six  parts  of 
water  ; and  in  dry  hot  weather  you  may  add  one  part  of  glycerine 
to  fifty  parts  of  the  solution. 

Growl. — You  will  sec  that  a letter  appears  on  your  side  of  the 
question. 

Fairplay. — We  have  given  insertion  to  a letter  to  Mr.  Crouch,  so 
I wo  hope  the  good  people  at  Rennes,  in  France,  will  no  longer  be 
exercised  in  mind  on  the  subject  of  our  criticism. 

E.  L.  S.  — You  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  fact  of  your  friend 
keeping  the  process  to  himself  if  he  expects  to  turn  it  to  a profitable 
account ; and  if  he  wishes  for  information  from  you  on  another 
point,  you  have  a good  opportunity  of  proving  to  him  that  you 
yourself  possess  a generous  disposition. 

L.'  B.  Ryal. — Sulphur  melts  at  about  115°  C.,  and  the  further 
application  of  heat  causes  a number  of  curious  changes  to  take 
place. 

A.  Banham. — Consult  the  formulary  in  the  Year-Book  for  1881. 
The  principal  point  is  to  thoroughly  dry  the  film  before  its  appli- 
cation. 

N.  J.  Holmes,  and  other  cerrespondents,  in  our  next. 
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AMMONIA  IN  EMULSIONS. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  photographic  chemistry  is  so  full  of 
interest  at  the  present  time  as  the  behaviour  of  ammonia 
with  bromide  of  silver.  The  influence  of  ammonia  in  gela- 
tine emulsions  is  a subject  which,  apparently,  is  not  yet 
fully  understood,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  many  opposite 
opinions  which  are  continually  being  expressed^  upon  it ; 
neither  could  we  expect  the  matter  to  be  looked  upon  as  of 
great  importance  until  the  theory  of  its  action  has  been 
better  explained,  and  the  advantages  of  its  use  more  generally 
kuown. 

But  not  only  is  it  of  the  first  importance  to  those  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  preparing  emulsions  with  ammonia  that 
they  should  know  exactly  the  reactions  which  may  result 
from  their  operations,  but  to  those  also  who  prefer  other 
methods  of  obtaining  the  requisite  degree  of  sensitiveness 
it  is  not  without  interest,  seeing  that  all  emulsions  are  liable 
to  become  alkaline  by  the  production  of  minute  traces  of 
ammonia,  consequent  upon  a partial  decomposition  of 
gelatine,  either  by  keeping  in  a cold  state,  or  by  pro- 
longed emulsification.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  probable  that 
the  presence  of  ammonia  is  far  more  general  in  emulsions 
than  is  supposed  ; and,  whether  added  intentionally  or 
developed  spontaneously,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  an  impor- 
tant influence  upon  the  result. 

Experiments  seem  to  show  that  the  addition  of  a small 
quantity  of  ammonia  to  an  emulsion  increases  the  siae  of 
the  grain,  as  well  as  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bromide  of 
silver,  an  influence  which  Dr.  Eder  attributes  to  the  increase 
of  solubility  ol  bromide  of  silver  in  ammoniacal  water.  A 
large  quantity  of  ammonia,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  inj  uriously, 
both  by  preventing  the  setting  of  the  gelatine,  as  well  as  by 
decomposing  small  quantities  of  the  bromide.  Thus,  we 
have  found  that  a gelatino-bromide  dry  plate,  after  an 
immersion  of  a few  minutes’  duration  in  a 50  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  aud  thoroughly  drying,  was  capable  of 
reduction  by  the  developing  solution  tvithout  any  previous 
exposure  to  liyht.  This  would  seem  to  point  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  ammouia  exerts  a reducing  action  upon  bromide  of 
silver.  \Va  have  since  read  some  observations  of  Dr.  Eder 
which  point  to  a similar  conclusion  ; he  finds  that  a pro- 
longed digestion  with  ammonia  causes  a partial  decomposi- 
tion of  the  bromide  of  silver,  proportionate  both  to  the 
length  of  digestion  and  the  amount  of  ammonia  contained 
in  the  emulsion  ; he  also  finds  that  ammonia,  even  in  the 
cold,  has  an  accelerating  effect  upon  the  production  of  a 
sensitive  state. 

It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  effect  of  much 
ammonia,  or  too  prolonged  emulsification  with  even  a little 
ammonia,  is  to  cause  fog,  owing  to  the  formation  of  minute 
quantities  of  sub-bromide  by  the  reaction  of  ammonia  upon 
bromide  of  silver.  Possibly  the  liberated  bromine  would 
from,  in  the  presence  of  water,  hydrobromic  and  hypo- 


bromous  acids,  in  accordance  with  the  following  equa- 
tion : — 

NILH.O  + 4AgBr  = 2Ag.Br  + NH4Br  + IIBrO 

However  useful,  therefore,  ammonia  may  be  to  increase 
sensitiveness,  wo  see  that  it  must  be  used  cautiously,  or  its 
action  may  bo  the  same  as  if  a small  quantity  of  the  emulsion 
were  exposed  to  light,  and  more  or  less  fog  must  be  the 
result  on  development.  It  is  gratifying  to  know,  however, 
that  this  most  undesirable  result  is  always  the  effect  either 
of  using  too  strong  a solution  of  ammonia,  or  of  too  pro- 
longed cooking  in  its  presence  ; so  that  it  must  not  be  urged 
that  this  is  any  serious  objection  to  its  use.  On  the  contrary, 
experience  shows  that  it  can  in  all  cases  be  most  advan- 
tageously employed  with  a proper  amount  of  precaution. 

That  an  increase  of  sensitiveness  can  be  obtained,  even 
by  the  use  of  ammonia,  without  any  cooking  at  all,  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  an  emulsion  continually 
increases  in  sensitiveness  when  kept  from  day  to  day  in  a 
cold  state,  it  becoming  at  the  same  time  gradually  moro 
alkaline.  It  is  also  a fact  that  a slow  plate  may  be  much 
improved  by  a wash  of  weak  ammonia  solution.  Neither 
is  it  probable  that,  if  very  dilute  solutions  be  used,  there  is 
any  danger  of  producing  fog  by  the  use  of  ammonia  with- 
out emulsification. 

Doubtless  much  more  will  be  definitely  known  upon  this 
subject  when  a greater  number  of  English  workers  have 
overcome  their  scruples  with  regard  to  the  use  of  ammonia 
in  their  emulsions.  At  present  all  that  seems  to  b3  posi- 
tively known  of  its  action  is — 

(1) .  That  its  addition  to  an  emulsion  causes  a molecular 
change  in  the  bromide  of  silver,  tending  to  produce  an 
increased  sensitiveness  to  light. 

(2) .  That  this  change  is  produced  t.o  some  extent  even 
without  subsequent  emulsification. 

(3) .  That  under  certain  conditions,  ammonia  appears  to 
be  capable  of  reducing  bromide  of  silver  to  the  state  of  sub- 
bromide, to  a certain  extent  at  least,  so  as  to  cause  fog  on 
development  of  the  image. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  ammonia  is  not  altogether 
without  action  upon  gelatine.  It  will  be  found,  indeed, 
that  gelatine  is  very  distinctly  soluble  in  ammonia  solution, 
even  in  the  cold,  and  the  addition  of  much  ammonia  to  an 
emulsion  not  only  destroys  to  some  extent  its  power  of 
setting,  but  is  likely  also  to  encourage  blisters  and  frilling 
of  the  film.  But  in  this  case,  also,  no  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  if  sufficiently  weak  solutions  of  ammonia  are 
employed,  and  if  care  be  taken  not  to  emulsify  too  long. 

It  is  doubtless  owing  to  want  of  sufficient  precaution  in 
these  two  particulars  that  so  many  unsatisfactory  results 
have  been  attributed  to  the  use  of  ammonia,  and  that  so 
many  have  been  induced  to  give  up  further  trials  and  to 
adhere  to  the  older  and,  in  their  hands,  safer  methods  of 
procuring  sensitiycness. 
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A STANDARD  LIGHT-SCREEN. 

Now  that  the  gelatino-bromide  process  has  firmly  estab- 
lished itself  as  a working  method,  not  only  in  the  studio, 
but  also  in  the  hands  of  the  out-door  photographer,  there  is 
a general  feeling  among  operators  and  plate  makers  that 
some  standard  by  which  sensitiveness  may  be  measured  is 
almost  an  imperative  necessity. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  exposure  to  a standard 
light  through  a definite  or  standard  graduated  screen  will 
afford  a tolerably  satisfactory  measure  of  this  quality,  pro- 
vided that  reasonable  precautions  be  taken  as  regards 
development  and  other  conditions. 

In  the  direction  of  a standard  light,  much  has  already 
been  done,  this  matter  having  already  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  first  physicists  of  the  day,  and  we  propose  to 
treat  of  the  subject  shortly  ; but  the  present  article  will  be 
devoted  to  the  enunciation  of  some  points  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  essential  to  the  construction  of  a definite  or 
standard  light-screen. 

Up  to  the  present  time  seveial  arbitrary  light-screens  have 
been  introduced  for  various  purposes-  Edwards’  arrange- 
ment consisted  of  a graduated  scale  built  up  out  of  a number 
of  thicknesses  of  oil  silk,  while  Lambert  preferred  to  make 
use  of  white  or  translucent  paper.  Quite  in  the  same 
category  as  these  stands  Mr.  Warnerke’s  sensitometer  ; this 
latter  consisting  of  a graduated  layer  of  pigmented  gelatine, 
moulded  by  the  Woodbury  type  process.  This  material 
possesses  the  advantage  of  not  being  quite  so  subject  to 
change  by  the  action  of  light  and  air  as  is  the  case  with 
paper  or  oil  silk.  No  doubt  it  would  be  practicable  to 
make  a great  number  of  neatly  identical  screens,  either  by 
the  method  of  Edwards,  Lambert,  or  Warnerke;  but  to 
apply  the  tetm  “ standard  ” to  the  scales  thus  obtained 
would  be  a gross  misnomer,  as  by  the  term  standard  one 
ordinarily  means  a pattern,  or  original,  which  can  be  copied 
or  reproduced  ; as,  for  example,  the  standard  yard,  or  the 
imperial  pound.  Then,  again,  it  is  very  desirable  that  a 
standard  should  be  capable  of  description  in  words,  so  that 
it  may  be  capable  of  independent  construction  by  workers 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  origination  of  the  standard  which  we  now  propose, 
the  following  principles  have  guided  us.  The  material 
forming  the  various  steps  or  grades  of  the  screen  must  be 
some  body  which  is  not  only  definite  in  its  nature,  but  is 
easily  obtainable  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  not  subject 
to  deterioration  or  change ; while  the  thickness  of  each 
grade  should  beguagedin  accordance  with  some  recognised 
measure  ol  length.  The  above  conditions  may  be  partially 
fulfilled  by  making  use  of  glass  cells  charged  with  some 
dark-coloured  solution  of  fixed  composition,  but  the  diffi- 
culties of  preventing  evaporation  or  other  changes  were 
sufficient  to  veto  our  finally  adopting  this  means  of  carrying 
out  our  notions. 

A solid  body  then  seemed  best,  and  of  all  solids  which 
we  tried,  the  element  sulphur  appears  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  remarkably  easy  to  cast  this  body  in  thin 
sheets,  and  when  it  has  once  attained  its  normal  condition 
after  fusion,  it  is  far  less  subject  to  change  than  any  other 
suitable  body  which  we  tried.  As  regards  the  numbering 
of  the  various  steps,  it  is  convenient  to  take  the  millimeter 
as  a unit,  advancing  by  fourths;  but  in  ordinary  cases 
a scale  ranging  from  half  to  eight,  and  consequently  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  grades,  would  be  sufficient. 

We  have  now  said  enough  to  enable  any  one  to  construct 
our  standard  light-screen  ; but  after  casting  the  pieces,  a 
few  days  must  be  allowed  for  the  sulphur  to  regain  its 
normal  condition.  When  a screen  of  greater  thickness 
than  No.  8 is  required,  it  is  convenient  to  cast  it  inside  a 
rim  or  tube  of  brass,  and  to  leave  the  rim  on,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  entry  ot  side  light. 

A suitable  size  for  the  individual  elements  of  the 
graduated  screen  is  20  millimeters  square  ; or,  in  the  case 
of  circles,  20  m.m.  in  diameter.  There  should,  however, 


be  no  difficulty  in  casting  the  series  half  to  eight  in  a 
single  piece.  The  sulphur  screens  may  be  mounted  on  a 
sheet  of  microscopic  thin  glass,  bearing  the  requisite 
figures  ; these  being  either  lithographed  directly  on  the 
glass,  or  impressed  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  stereotype, 
and  in  either  case  ncreased  opacity  may  be  attained  by 
dusting  the  image  with  bronze  powder. 


INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS  OF  VARIOUS 
KINDS. 

BT  BEOS  VIDAL. 

“Tne  cry  is,  still  they  come,” — although  in  my  opinion 
nothing  has  yet  been  effected  to  meet  the  real  want  that  we 
hare  to  encounter.  A great  deal  too  much  is  said  about 
the  nature  of  the  aperture  which  is  best  suited  to  an  instan- 
taneous shatter,  for  in  practice  this  question  is  one  of  only 
secondary  consideration.  We  are  compelled,  nevertheless, 
to  give  some  account  of  the  various  views  which  are  enter- 
tained. M.  A.  Londe,  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  French 
Photographic  Society  read  an  interesting  paper  on  circular 
shutters  ; he  has  been  making  investigations  on  the  most 
suitable  form  of  aperture,  and  he  finds  that  both  square  and 
oircular  openings  give  very  defective  results.  To  demon- 
strate what  he  considers  to  be  the  most  advantageous  shape 
of  the  aperture  he  reasons  as  follows  : — 


Suppose  A B S T to  be  a circular  disc,  of  which  O AOB 
are  radii,  and  let  the  disc  revolve  until  O Acome9  to  occupy 
the  position  previously  occupied  by  0 B.  This  motion  of 
revolution  having  taken  place  in  a certain  space  of  time — 
one  second,  for  instance — all  the  points  of  the  straight  line 
O A have  taken  that  (the  same)  time  to  arrive  at  their 
corresponding  positions  in  O B.  They  have  moved  over 
paths  longer,  and,  therefore, with  a velocity  greater,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  points  are  further  distant  from  the  centre.  L 
ray  of  light,  therefore,  entering  the  camera  through  the 
aperture  AOB  would  have  the  same  length  of  time  to  uct 
on  the  lens,  no  matter  on  what  point  of  that  aperture  it 
happened  to  fall.  This  result  gives  us  an  absolute 
uniformity  of  exposure.  In  the  same  way  all  apertnies 
bounded  by  a couple  of  radii,  and  the  arcs  of  con- 
centric circles  cut  off  by  those  radii,  will  give  unifotm 
length  of  exposure.  But  if  we  examine  the  case  of  a rectan- 
gular opening,  let  us  see  what  the  effect  will  be.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  sides  C D and  X Y correspond  to  the  same 
interval  of  time,  since  they  are  but  chords  of  tho  arcs  of 
concentric  circles  intercepted  between  the  two  radii,  as  iD 
the  former  case.  The  exposure  is  therefore  divided  here 
into  three  parts ; during  the  first,  the  part  I Y allows  the 
light  to  pass,  and,  when  the  part  C D no  loDger  allows  the 
light  to  penetrate,  it  will  still  enter  through  X Y E.  In 
short,  if  the  duration  of  the  exposure  is  a second  for  tho  lower 
part  of  the  aperture,  it  will  be  only  one-third  of  that  time 
lor  the  upper  part ; a circular  opening  has  similar  disadvan- 
tages. Let  us  draw  the  two  radii  0 S and  0 T touching 
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the  circle  ; and  then  M N,  the  chord  of  contact,  corresponds 
to  the  longest  time  of  exposure,  as  we  have  shown  above ; 
but  while  in  the  rectangular  aperture  the  maximum  duration 
of  exposure  was  on  one  side  and  decreased  towards  the  other, 
in  the  case  of  the  circle  the  maximum  is  at  one  part  of  the 
aperture  and  the  exposuro  diminishes  towards  the  sides.  It 
follows  from  these  observations  that  when  the  disc  of  the 
shutter  is  circular  in  shape,  the  aperture  should  bo  con- 
tained between  two  radii  containing  a greater  or  less  angle 
in  proportion  to  the  angular  distance.  The  aperture  may 
be  from  1 m.  to  5 m.,  only  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  should 
be  greater  according  as  the  radii  contain  a greater  angle. 
These  results  are  confirmed  by  M.  Prazmonski,  the  able 
optician,  who  has  constructed  on  the  same  principles  the 
instruments  for  tolar  photography  for  the  use  of  the 
Observatory  at  Meudon  under  the  direction  of  M.  Janssen. 
Other  members  of  the  Society  present  at  the  meeting 
pointed  out  that,  as  had  already  been  stated  by  M.  Joubert, 
the  rectangular  form  is  but  adopted  for  the  aperture  of  the 
falling  shutter;  this  corroborates  the  views  of  M.  Londe  as 
regards  the  revolving  shutter.  We  are,  however,  still 
waiting  fora  shutter  which  will  allow  the  time  of  exposure 
to  be  measured  ; but  one  of  those  shown  at  the  meeting 
answered  this  purpose,  although  that  exhibited  by  M. 
Baillon  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  quite  independent 
of  the  camera,  thus  avoiding  vibration.  It  is  true  the  model 
which  the  inventor  presented  had  rather  the  appearance  of  a 
catapult  for  projecting  stones  than  that  of  a shutter,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  criticise  it  too  closely  for  its  form.  The 
principle  on  which  it  is  based  may  be  a very  sound  one, 
though  the  result  does  resemble  an  engine  of  war  more 
than  a light  and  simple  shutter. 


THE  FERROTYPE— HOW  IT  IS  MADE. 

BY  W.  HEIGHWAY. 

II. — Apparatus  and  Accessories. 

In  purchasing  apparatus  it  is  cheapest  to  get  the  best : 
success  depending  very  greatly  on  the  quality  of  the  lens, 
and  on  the  exact  working  of  the  camera.  If  the  amount 
of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  ferrotyper  be  limited,  it  is 
better  to  buy  one  good  and  really  serviceable  instrument 
than  two  indifferent  ones.  It  is  also  more  economical  to 
buy  first-rate  apparatus.  As  will  be  seen  directly  we  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  picture  made,  there  is  considerably 
more  wear  and  tear  to  apparatus  in  producing  a dozen 
ferrotypes  than  the  same  number  of  card  pictures. 

The  multiplying  camera  is  the  most  useful  form  if  a 
large  number  of  pictures  are  to  be  produced.  By  it  a 
great  saving  of  time  is  effected,  and  time,  if  the  ferrotyper 
has  any  business,  is  his  most  valuable  commodity.  The 
multiplying  camera  is  designed  to  expose  different  parts  of 
a plate  by  movement  of  the  plate-holder,  so  that  a number 
of  pictures  may  be  made  on  a large  plate,  instead  of  wast- 
ing time  in  collodionizing,  sensitizing,  and  exposing  a 
number  of  small  pieces.  The  handiest  size  is  that  where 
the  holder  accommodates  a strip  for  four  card  pictures.  If 
cameras  for  each  size  be  provided,  they  should  all  be  fitted 
throughout  completely,  so  that  waste  of  time  in  changing 
lenses  may  be  avoided.  Big  cameras  are  now  manufac- 
tured by  which,  with  some  easy  change  of  lenses,  nearly 
all  sizes  of  ferrotypes  may  be  made. 

A glass  backing,  to  keep  the  plate  in  place,  should  be 
provided  for  each  holder,  and  a spare  one  always  ready  in 
case  of  breakage. 

The  plate-holders,  when  new,  should  be  well  saturated 
with  oil,  or  rubbed  over  with  tallow  to  resist  the  destruc- 
tive action  of  the  silver  on  the  wood.  An  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  shellac  also  forms  an  admirable  preservative  for  the 
holders.  Every  now  and  then,  as  occasion  requires,  the 
holder  should  be  washed  in  warm  water,  scraped  when 
dry,  and  the  shellac  brushed  over.  Tallow  had  best  be 
rubbed  over  the  holder  and  the  groove  of  the  camera  each 


morning.  Plate-holders  cannot  be  too  carefully  used,  the 
dark  spring  especially  requiring  gentle  handling. 

The  cameras  should  be  plainly  marked,  to  guide  the  ope- 
rator in  the  various  movements  necessary  to  secure  the 
exposure  of  the  different  portions  of  the  plate.  This 
should  be  very  accurately  done,  that  the  guides  may  be 
true. 

The  camera  stand  must  be  firm  and  solid,  but  not  so 
heavy  as  to  render  movement  about  the  gallery 
laborious. 

Lenses  should  be  of  the  best — each  fitted  to  its  proper 
camera.  Constant  changing  is  a fruitful  source  of 
failure,  and  is  at  best  a needless  occupation  of  much 
valuable  time. 

Head-rests  should  be  light,  but  firm. 

Copying  is  an  important  and  profitable  branch  of  every 
business,  and  a suitable  stand  should  be  provided.  That 
I have  described  in  my  “ Practical  Portrait  Photography  ” 
will  be  found  very  serviceable. 

Apparatus  should  be  very  carefully  used,  or  the  opera- 
tor will  find  himself  in  constant  trouble  from  light- 
leaking and  unstable  cameras.  A cloth  should  be  thrown 
over  lenses  and  cameras  at  night  to  preserve  them  from 
dust.  The  inside  of  the  cameras  should  be  frequently 
wiped  out  with  a damp  cloth. 

To  secure  pleasing  variety,  it  is  necessary  that  attractive 
artistic  backgrounds  and  accessories  should  be  provided. 
Chairs,  and  small  tables  of  various  designs,  a couch,  otto- 
man, hassocks,  &c„  for  interiors ; and  a rustic  gate  or 
stile,  rocks,  a window,  balcony,  &c.,  for  exteriors.  Many 
of  these  will  induce  orders,  customers  oftentimes  being 
struck  with  a sudden  fancy  for  a particular  style  of 
picture. 

Backgrounds  are  a consideration  of  very  great  im- 
portance, much  of  the  beauty  of  a composition  depending 
on  the  suitability  of  the  background.  A plain  or  evenly- 
tinted  ground  should  be  avoided. 

The  delicate  gradation  of  the  now  well-known  conical 
background  gives  force  and  beauty  to  a portrait,  bringing 
into  relief  the  salient  points  of  the  features  without  being 
obtrusive  and  unrestful. 

Scenic  backgounds  should  be  of  the  best,  the  work  of  an 
artist  who  fully  understands  photography  and  its  require- 
ments. At  least  two — one  for  interiors,  and  another  for 
out-door  subjects — should  be  provided.  In  their  use  care 
must  be  taken  that  they  are  used  only  on  the  side  of  the 
light  securing  the  same  illumination  as  that  represented  by 
the  painter.  For  standing  figures,  a scenic  background 
should  always  be  used  ; and  many  pleasing  effects  may  be 
produced  by  their  judicious  use  with  suitable  accessories. 

Backgrounds  for  out-door  subjects  should  be  sketchy 
and  suggestive,  and  free  from  any  sharp  lines,  and  long 
unbroken  lines.  If  any  dark  or  light  lines  exist  on  the 
background,  they  should  be  kept  from  contact  with  the 
figure,  as  they  are  liable  to  merge  into  the  lines  of  the  figure 
and  form  an  awkward  combination  with  the  subject,  as 
well  as  detracting  from  the  interest  which  should  centre  in 
the  principal  features. 

Rocks,  tree-stumps,  imitation  grass  and  ivy  leaves,  &c., 
are  often  of  great  use  in  making  up  a picture,  and  for  sup- 
plying lines  of  composition,  and  lights  and  darks  required 
in  the  picture.  Although  it  is  necessary  to  fill  out  the 
picture,  great  care  is  requisite  that  these  accessories  are 
not  heaped  together  incongruously.  The  appearance  of 
certain  things  evidently  dragged  into  a composition  with- 
out thought,  merely  to  crowd  the  picture,  is  absurd. 
Simplicity,  and  above  all  motive,  should  be  guiding  prin- 
ciples to  the  photographer. 

For  interiors,  several  chairs  of  different  styles  should  be 
provided,  and  repetition  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  A 
small  table  is  often  found  extremely  serviceable,  and  may 
be  introduced  into  a composition  to  supply  lines  at  the  base 
and  give  an  appearance  of  stability  to  the  work. 

A high-backed  chair,  for  use  in  posing  the  standing 
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figure,  forms  an  extremely  useful  adjunct  to  the  gallery, 
but  the  operator  must  be  warned  against  growing  too  fond 
of  this  accessory  and  the  outrageous  contortions  of  the 
figure  so  often  committed  by  its  aid. 

A curtain  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  artistic  acces- 
sories it  is  possible  to  possess,  as  it  may  without  fear  of 
monotony  be  introduced  so  often ; in  so  many  different 
ways ; and  to  serve  so  many  purposes ; and  this,  too,  with- 
out its  being  obtrusive  or  having  the  appearance  of  a 
mannerism.  The  repp  curtaiu  falls  in  graceful  folds,  and 
forms  lines  which  are  of  themselves,  so  long  as  they  are 
not  out  of  place,  elements  of  beauty  in  a picture.  The 
warning  already  given  against  allowing  the  lines  of  the 
background  to  interfere  with  those  of  the  figure  must  be 
remembered  in  using  the  curtain,  effects  curious  and  un- 
expected, but  extremely  inartistic,  being  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  heavy  folds  appearing  behind  the  head  of  the 
figure.  An  iron  rod  about  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  with  an 
arm  at  the  top  at  right  angles,  will  be  found  useful  for 
holding  the  curtain  in  place. 

Two  dangers,  which  have  already  been  alluded  to,  are 
so  ever-present  in  the  use  of  accessories  that  reiteration 
may  be  excused  me : avoid  overcrowding  and  tiresome 
repetition  of  introduction. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  STATUS  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

“ A photographer  has  no  status  at  all,”  we  were  told  the 
other  day  by  a gentleman,  himself  one  of  the  fraternity. 
‘‘  Take  any  other  profession  you  like,”  was  his  argument, 
“ and  you  cannot  name  one  to  whom  it  is  not  an  honour  to 
belong.  With  photography,  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
those  on  the  outskirts,  and  ever  will  be,  enough  to  drag  any 
profession  into  disgrace.” 

This  dictum,  though  pronounced  with  a good  deal  of 
prejudice  and  bias,  deserves  consideration,  since  it  is  the 
view,  unfortunately,  not  of  a single  individual,  but  of  a 
great  many.  Still,  photographers  should  always  remember 
this — that  they  have  quite  foes  enough  to  contend  against 
as  it  is,  without  they  themselves  becoming  enemies  to  their 
own  cause  into  the  bargain. 

It  is  absurd  to  compare  photographers  with  the  members 
of  ordinary  professions ; although,  if  we  do  so,  we  shall  at 
once  find  out  a fallacy  in  the  above  argument.  As  an  in- 
stance, let  us  take  the  legal  and  medical  professions;  law  and 
physic,  two  of  the  oldest  callings  we  have,  are  not  free  from 
the  taint  of  unprincipled  followers.  There  are  pettifoggers 
and  vampires  in  the  law,  and  ever  will  be,  just  as  there  are 
quacks  and  impostors  in  medicine.  But  lawyers  and 
doctors  do  not  for  that  reason  decry  their  race,  nor  lament 
over  their  profession  ; the  presence  of  black  sheep  in  a well- 
ordered  fold  is  but  a matter  of  course,  and  acts,  indeed,  as  a 
foil  to  show  up  the  purity  of  whiter  fleeces.  But  in  any 
case,  it  is  not  the  insignificant  and  unscrupulous  of  any  class 
that  give  it  rank  ; the  position  of  a community  is  precisely 
what  its  chief  followers  make  it. 

Leaving  aside,  for  a moment,  the  question  of  business — 
and  a photographer  must  be  a man  of  business,  like  the 
author,  the  painter,  the  actor,  nay  even  the  poet,  if  he 
desire  both  wealth  and  fame — we  shall  find  that  a photo- 
grapher’s rank  is  governed  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  that 
of  every  other  artist  ; or  if  exception  be  taken  to  this  last 
word,  we  will  say  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  a writer,  an 
actor,  ora  painter,  whether  these  are  artists  or  not.  Among 
painters,  we  have  the  President  of  the  .Royal  Academy, 
and  the  dauber  of  signboards  ; among  actors,  there  is  the 
leading  tradgedian,  and  the  poor  super  who  staggers  about 
with  a banner  for  a shilling  a night ; among  litterateurs 
are  to  be  found  “ liners,”  and  historians  like  Macaulay  and 
Carlisle.  Photography  is  but  an  infant  calling  compared 
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I with  these,  but  we  can  nevertheless  point  to  individuals 
who  represent  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  art.  As  in 
painting,  acting,  and  writing,  so  in  photography,  each  man 
is  for  himself,  and  must  win  his  own  position.  And 
this  is  one  reason  the  more  to  be  cited  in  favour  of  the 
claim  of  the  cultured  photographer  to  be  considered  an 
artist.  In  cricketing  parlance,  he  makes  “off  his  own 
bat  ” what  credit  redounds  to  him. 

Thus,  the  status  of  a photographer  is  the  position  he 
makes  for  himself.  Good  work  done  will  raise  the  photo- 
graphic art,  though  it  will  not  raise  photographers 
who  are  incapable  of  good  work.  As  we  have  said,  photo- 
graphy, or  rather  art-photography,  is  still  in  its  infancy 
only,  but  year  by  year,  as  clever  recruits  flock  to  the 
standard,  and  begin  to  understand  and  apply  the  capa- 
bilities of  photography,  we  shall  steadily  and  surely  pro- 
gress There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this.  Both  in  land- 
scape and  portraiture  we  have  lately  seen  examples  which 
were  rare  indeed  in  days  gone  by.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  men  educated  as  painters  and  draughts- 
men joined  the  ranks  of  photographers  in  the  early  days, 
the  art  productions  of  years  ago  would  never  have  been 
seen.  Rather  than  marvel  at  the  disposition  to  dispute 
that  there  is  anything  of  art  at  all  in  photography,  we 
should  feel  surprised  that  so  much  good  work  has  already 
been  done  in  the  brief  period  since  the  camera  came  into 
our  hands,  and  the  multitudinous  technical  difficulties  have 
been  overcome. 

Every  photographer,  then,  must  work  for  himself,  and 
gain  a position  for  himself,  and,  as  the  number  of  artistic 
photographers  grow  apace,  so  estimation  of  photographic 
art  will  rise  likewise.  But,  however  highly  photographic 
work  may  be  esteemed  by  the  public,  it  will  always  be — 
as  in  painting — the  individual,  and  not  the  class,  to  whom 
honour  will  be  given.  It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that 
“ painter  fellows  ” were  looked  down  upon  ; and  even  in  the 
dajs  of  Thackeray,  as  readers  of  the  Newcoines  know 
very  well,  the  wedding  of  the  mahlstick  was  held  to  be 
a little  low.  Let  photographers,  then,  take  courage,  for 
their  existence  is  but  as  yesterday,  compared  to  the  worker 
with  palette  and  pigments. 

And  now  to  touch  upon  the  burning  question  as  to 
whether  photographers  include  artists  in  their  ranks,  for 
this  matter  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  status  of  the 
photographer.  Of  course,  those  who  fulfil  merely  technical 
duties  can  have  no  claim  whatever  to  the  title.  The 
question  is  whether  photographs  have  ever  been  produced 
entitled  to  be  named  works  of  fine  art.  Painters  were  very 
confident  upon  this  point  some  years  ago  ; they  are  less 
confident  now.  Granted,  for  a moment,  no  picture  secured 
in  the  camera  is  entitled  to  the  name.  Why  is  it,  we  ask, 
do  acknowledged  artists  of  high  standing,  year  after  year, 
admire  and  covet  the  possession  of  this  or  that  picture? 
When  the  president  of  the  Society  of  Water  Colours  highly 
praises  the  pose,  lighting,  and  delicate  tones  in  a child’s 
portrait ; when  a distinguished  Royal'Academician  fervently 
longs  not  for  one,  but  for  a dozen  examples  out  of  a single 
collection  ; when  a famous  sketching  club  sets  up  the  pic- 
tures of  a distinguished  landscape  photographer  as  studies 
to  be  imitated  ; and  when  we  have  in  the  Royal  Academy 
itself  transcripts  in  colour  of  photographs  pure  and  simple, 
we  think  we  may  fairly  leave  this  burning  question  to 
answer  for  itself.  There  may  not  be  any  art  qualities 
present  in  such  photographs,  only  one  would  like  to  know 
very  much  what  it  is  then  that  artists  admire. 

But  the  camera  cannot  create  ; it  can  only  reflect.  Bo  it 
so.  There  died  with  the  old  year,  England’s  greatest  living 
novelist,  “ George  Eliot.”  She  wrote  of  many  delightful 
characters  and  described  many  pleasant  scenes  ; but  we  find, 
now  that  she  is  dead,  that  her  characters,  for  the  most  part, 
were  not  imaginary,  but  real ; that  her  picturesque  villages 
were  not  the  conception  of  her  brain,  but  green  nooks  and 
corners  well-known  in  leafy  England.  They  are,  in  short, 
reflections,  and  not  creations ; but  George  Eliot  is  no  loss  an 
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artist.  Charles  Dickens’  characters,  in  like  manner,  were 
modelled  from  life  ; indeed,  it  has  been  truly  said  that 
imagination  is  nothing  more  than  a lively  memory. 

One  word,  finally,  on  the  matter  of  business.  Because  a 
photographer  is  an  artist,  he  need  not  be  unbusinesslike; 
nay,  let  him  look  ever  so  sharply  after  the  question  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  we  can  assure  him  he  is 
by  no  means  the  keen  man  of  business  to  be  found  among 
those  whose  claim  to  be  considered  artists  no  one  disputes. 
The  poet  bargains  for  so  much  a line,  ere  he  puts  his  pen  to 
paper  ; the  novelist  will  not  part  with  his  manuscript  with- 
out tying  the  publisher  down  to  a most  minute  agreement ; 
the  painter  insists  on  guineas  instead  of  pounds  for  his 
picture.  Even  men  of  science,  on  whom  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  look  as  philanthropists,  remind  us  of  the  proverb 
that  a labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  the  philosopher  being 
quite  as  ready  to  insist  on  good  payment  for  his  services  as 
any  merchant  or  tradesman  can  well  be. 

Next  week  the  “ At  Home  ” will  bo  “ Mr.  Leon  Warnerke 
at  Silverhowe,  Champion  Hill."  The  following  “ By-the- 
Bye”  will  be  “About  Medals." 


PHOTOGll ABHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
India-Rubber  Solutions  in  Light— Electric  Light 

for  Photography — Change  of  Backgrounds  and 

Furniture— New  Photographic  Wide-Angle  Lenses. 

India-Rubber  Solutions  in  Light. — If  we  are  right,  Mr. 
Swau  observed  about  twelve  years  ago  the  action  of  light 
on  india-rubber  films,  and  not  only  films,  but  also  solutions 
of  india-rubber  are  sensitive  to  light.  No  precipitate  is 
formed,  only  the  liquid  becomes  thin  and  more  fluid,  while 
the  films  obtained  by  its  evaporation  are  partly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and,  consequently,  useless  as  a prelimi- 
nary coating  for  plates  which  are  to  be  subsequently  collo- 
dionized.  Dr.  Eder  tells  us  that  the  majority  of  commer- 
cial india-rubber  solutions  are  decomposed  more  or  less  by 
the  action  of  light,  and  are,  therefore,  of  doubtful  value  for 
the  Vogel  emulsion  process,  where  a preliminary  coating 
of  good  india-rubber  is  required.  This  decomposition  might, 
doubtless,  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  solution  in  yellow 
bottles.  The  above-mentioned  decomposition  of  india- 
rubber  by  light  is  really  due  to  oxidation.  German  Lager 
beer  brewers  have  commenced  to  employ  yellow  bottles 
instead  of  white  ones  for  table  lager.  It  has  been  observed 
that  in  white  bottles  the  fluid  is  much  influenced  by  light, 
and  loses  its  good  quality. 

Electric  Light  for  Photography. — It  is  beyond  doubt  that 
electric  light  for  portraiture  has  really  succeeded  in  the 
hands  of  able  photographers ; but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  artistic  effect  given  by  the  Vander  Weyde 
arrangement  is  combined  with  a great  loss  of  the  light 
itself.  The  light  does  not  shine  directly  on  the  sitter,  the 
latter  being  only  illuminated  by  that  which  is  reflected  from 
a curved  screen  formed  of  white  paper.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  avoid  this  loss'?  If  so,  then  a much  smaller 
Gramme  or  Siemens’  machine,  giving,  perhaps,  a light  of 
three  hundred  candles,  might  be  sufficient  for  portraiture. 
It  is  well  known  that  red  and  yellow  bodies  lose  a part  of 
their  brilliancy  in  electrical  light,  as  it  does  not  contain 
such  a large  proportion  of  red  and  yellow  rays  as  are  pre- 
sent in  sunlight.  Some  large  Paris  houses  of  business 
fitted  with  electric  light  prefer,  therefore,  to  employ  gas- 
light and  electric  light  simultaneously.  It  would  be, 
perhaps,  more  convenient  to  give  the  electric  light  a 
reddish  tint  by  impregnating  the  carbon  pencils  with  a 
small  quantity  of  strontium  salt. 

Change  of  Backgrounds  and  Furniture. — German  photo- 
graphers have  introduced  a new  method  of  giving  variety  to 
their  portrait  pictures.  It  happens  sometimes  that  a photo- 
grapher uses  the  same  background  with  the  same  chair 
and  table  for  many  hundred  sitters,  and  in  consequence  of 
this,  the  picture  possesses  a certain  uniformity,  which  is 


the  reverse  of  pleasing.  This  can  be  avoided  to  a certain 
extent  by  an  interchange  of  accessories  among  various 
members  of  the  fraternity.  We  fear  some  trouble  might 
arise  from  careless  treatment  of  the  lent  property,  but  the 
real  advantages  of  the  system  ought  to  more  than  com- 
pensate for  this. 

New  Chemical  Laboratory  for  Photographic  Researches  in 
Austria. — We  have  reported  upon  the  new  Photographic 
Academy  in  Salzberg,  Austria,  which  has  been  well  appre- 
ciated, there'  being  now  about  twenty  students.  Besides 
this  school,  the  Austrian  Government  has  proposed  to  erect 
a chemical  laboratory  for  researches  bearing  on  the  ad- 
vancement of  photography.  The  proposition  will  be 
brought  before  the  Austrian  Parliament,  and  .£150  are 
asked  for  the  purpose.  The  sum  is  a small  one,  but  it  is 
good  as  a beginning.  The  chief  point  for  an  institution 
like  this  is  not  the  laboratory  itself,  but  the  manager,  and 
as  such,  Austria  has  just  the  man  required  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Eder. 

New  Wide-angle  Lenses  for  Photography. — Some  first-rate 
Continental  photographers  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  old  portrait  objective,  a form  of  lens  which  is  of  the 
greatest  value,  will  become  more  and  more  necessary  in  the 
future,  provided  that  the  sensitiveness  of  gelatine  plates 
can  be  still  more  increased.  We  do  not  know  whether  this 
may  be  the  reason  why  we  do  not  hear  much  as  regards  new 
and  improved  forms  of  portrait  lenses  of  late  years,  or, 
at  any  rate,  since  Dallmeyer  gave  us  his  patent  portrait 
lens.  We  only  rememoer  a new  construction  of  V oigtlander, 
this  being  but  little  used  here,  although  described  as 
being  useful  by  various  Continental  photographic  papers. 
This  new  lens  differs  from  the  Petzval  construction  as  far 
as  the  back  lens  is  concerned,  the  flint  and  crown  glass 
not  being  separated  by  a metal  ring.  A long  time  ago 
Steinheil  advertised  a new  portrait  lens,  but  we  do 
not  hear  that  he  has  since  worked  it  out  practically.  It  is 
said  that  the  heavy  flint  glass  required  for  the  new  form 
is  difficult  to  obtain  in  large  discs.  We  have  received 
notices  of  a new  wide-angle  lens  which  gives  a larger  field 
of  view  than  the  ordinary  aplanatic  lens  of  Steinheil.  This 
new  lens  gives  an  angle  of  view  of  eighty  degrees,  this  being 
sufficient  for  most  cases.  In  general,  it  is  advisable,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  the  extreme  wide-angle,  if  possible,  as  if  the 
field  of  view  is  extended  to  ninety  degrees,  distortion  and 
an  exaggerated  perspective  set  in.  We  have  pictures  at 
hand  of  the  court  of  an  arsenal,  piles  of  cannon  balls  being 
in  the  foreground.  It  is  ridiculous  to  see  how  the  balls 
on  the  margin  do  not  look  like  balls  at  all,  but  like  eggs  ; 
and  in  this  case  the  angle  of  view  was  only  eighty  degrees. 
It  may  be  true  that,  according  to  the  principle  of  perspec- 
tive, the  projection  of  a ball  on  an  even  surface  must 
always  be  an  ellipse,  excepting  when  the  cone  of  rays  is 
perpendicular  on  the  surface  of  projection  ; but  no  matter 
at  all,  the  painter  always  draws  a ball  as  a circle,  whether 
it  is  situated  on  the  margin  or  ia  the  middle  of  the  pic- 
ture. And  photography  should  do  the  same,  if  the  pic- 
tures are  to  appear  as  really  true. 


Botes. 

Photographers  who  employ  the  tungstate  of  soda  toning 
bath  generally  experience  some ' difficulty  in  recovering 
gold  from  their  old  solutions.  Herr  Fritz  Haugk  suggests 
shaking  up  the  latter  with  a little  commercial  aniline,  and 
then,  if  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  gold  therein  will  be  precipitated. 

Dr.  Eder  tells  us  that  Vienna  photographers  report  well 
of  Captain  Abney’s  plan  of  adding  a little  hyposulphite  to 
the  ferrous  oxalate  solution  during  the  development  of 
gelatine  plates. 
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The  Practical  Photographer  contains,  by  way  of  frontis- 
piece, an  excellent  example  of  “ statuary  from  life.”  It  is 
the  bust  of  a lady  on  a pedestal,  to  all  appearance  the  work 
of  the  sculptor,  except  that  the  face,  half  turned  towards 
you,  exhibits  the  unmistakable  warmth  and  vitality  of 
life.  The  illusion  is  very  perfect,  no  signs  of  printing-in 
being  visible,  while  a clever  trait  is  the  contrast  afforded 
by  the  rough  work  of  the  pedestal,  and  the  fine,  smooth 
modelling  of  the  features. 

Of  course  the  model  must  be  suitably  dressed,  posed, 
and  lighted  to  make  the  illusion  complete.  In  the  picture 
before  us,  by  Mr.  Guerin,  of  ,St.  Louis,  the  lady’s  hair  is 
arranged  in  a Grecian  coil,  and  the  figure  is  draped  in 
classic  fashion  so  as  to  show  the  shoulders.  The  bust  is 
lighted  behind  as  well  as  in  front,  to  give  relief  and 
rotundity. 


The  tour  de  force  calls  to  mind  another  clever  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  W.  Woodbury  some  years  ago.  This  was  a 
plan  for  photographing  a lady  under  a glass  case,  like  a Dres- 
den shepherdess.  With  an  ordinary  carte-de-visite  lens,  a 
narrow  glass  shade  twenty-two  inches  high  will  suffice  for 
the  purpose.  A picture  of  the  glass  case,  backed  with 
black  velvet,  is  first  secured  on  a plate,  and  subsequently 
a standing  portrait  is  taken  upon  the  same  film,  and  within 
the  dimensions  of  the  glass  case  image.  By  registering, 
first  of  all,  upon  the  focussing  screen,  the  image  of  the 
portrait,  fand  also  of  the  glass,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  them  to  coincide.  On  development,  the  model 
appearsjto  be  under  the  glass. 


The  Photographic  Club  seems  inclined  for  high  jinks. 
The  Committee,  we  see,  announce  a soiree  and  ball  (in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association) 
for  Wednesday,  the  9th  prox.,  at  the  City  Arms  Tavern ? 
St.  Mary  Axe. 


According  to  the  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung,  the  hot* 
pressing  or  rolling  of  photographs  tends  materially  to  pre- 
vent their  turning  yellow. 


In  Paris,  steps  are  being  taken  with  a view  to  found  an 
ecole  professionelle  for  photographers,  where  photo-chemistry 
and  technical  photography  will  be  taught.  The  syndicate 
of  photographers  will  direct  the  academy,  fix  the  standard 
of  examination,  and  award  diplomas.  One  advantage  will 
be  the  possibility  of  obtaining  properly  trained  photo- 
graphers when  they  are  wanted. 


As  important  as  a school  of  technical  photography  would 
be  an  art  school  for  photographers,  and  we  trust  that  ere 
long  such  an  establishment  may  be  founded  in  this  country, 
at  South  Kensington  or  elsewhere.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s 
“ Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography  ” is  at  present  the  only 
efficient  guide  at  the  disposal  of  the  photographer ; our 
painters  and  draughtsmen  would  not  get  very  far  without 
art-training,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  photo- 
graphers who  desire  to  rank  as  artists  can  dispense  with  it. 


For  the  convenience  of  printing-in  skies,  Mr.  Harvey 
Barton,  of  Bristol,  binds  paper  round  the  lower  part  of  his 
sky-nogative  60  as  to  form  a sort  of  bag.  Into  this  bag, 
or  envelope — coming  about  half  wry  up  the  negative — the 
landscape  print  is  put,  which  is  thus  kept  iu  proper  position 
to  receive  the  sky  impression.  When  natural  skies  are 
wanting,  an  aqueous  solution  of  gamboge  applied  to  tissue 
paper  is  made  to  supply  their  place. 

A hint  in  washing  from  Mr.  Barton’s  establishment. 
The  prints  are  not  prevented  from  rising  to  the  surface  of  the 
washing  trough  by  a string  net  stretched  across  at  a point 
below  high-water  mark.  Thus  the  pictures  never  cake 
together,  or,  if  they  do,  are  separated  again  every  time  the 
water  rises  above  them. 


We  quoted  Miss  Thackeray  the  other  day  in  some  lines  in 
which  she  seemed  a little  hard  on  photographers  ; it  is  only 
fair,  therefore,  to  show  the  high  appreciation  of  the  art 
which  she  has  expressed  in  another  part  of  her  writings  : — 
“A  photograph  of  your  friend  will,  to  a certain  point,  tell 
you  more  about  him  in  one  minute  than  whole  pages  of 
elaborate  description.  Tou  see  him — himself ; the  identity 
is  there  ; the  dull  worn  look,  or  the  familiar  cross-grained 
expression  ; or  the  humorous  twinkle  of  the  eye,  or  the  little 
vanities  or  negligences  of  dress,  which  always  belonged  to 
him.” 


Not  only  the  man,  says  Miss  Thackeray,  but  every 
little  attribute  and  personality,  are  shown  in  his  photograph. 
“They  are  all  before  you,  summed  up  upon  a little  bit  of  card, 
which  tumbles  out  of  his  letter,  and  which  you  are  pretty 
certain  to  examine,  even  if  you  have  not  time  to  go  on  try- 
ing to  decipher  the  words  with  which  ho  accompanies  his 
offering.  There  he  is,  more  or  less  like,  but  always  with 
a certain  essence  of  personality,  so  to  speak,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  no  other  way.” 


The  photographic  portrait  is  certainly  the  “essence  of 
personality,”  and,  for  this  reason,  is  prized  so  highly  among 
friends  and  acquaintances.  There  will  always  be  a demand 
for  painted  canvases,  particularly  when  a grand  portrait  of 
his  Worship  the  Mayor  is  wanted  for  the  new  Town-hall, 
or  a presentation  is  to  be  made  to  some  M.  F.  H.,  who  keeps 
hounds  for  other  people  to  hunt ; but  these  things  are  outside 
the  sphere  of  photography  altogether.  If  the  little  brown 
photograph  is  a humbler  work  of  art,  it  is  nearer  and 
dearer  to  all  our  sympathies  than  the  finest  oil  painting  in 
the  world. 


oi  % Dag. 

A PERFECT  GAS  LAMP. 

BY  C.  LEOPOLD  FIELD,  F.C.S. 

Although  the  strides  made  by  the  electric  light  within 
the  last  year  have  been  almost  marked  enough  to  justify 
the  wild  prophecy  of  Edison,  yet  the  progress  in  street 
and  building  has  been  contested,  inch  by  inch,  by  the  im- 
provements in  gas  burners,  lately  the  subjects  of  countless 
patents.  The  last,  and  apparently  most  perfect  of  all, 
has  been  patented  by  a member  of  a family  long  known 
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to  fame  in  all  branches  of  applied  heat  and  electricity. 
Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens  has,  in  his  reverberatory  furnace,  attained 
the  acme  of  heat,  which  he  measures  accurately  by  his  pyro- 
meter. His  dynamo-electric  engine  creates  an  enormous 
current  from  normal  iron  ; which  current  Dr.  Siemens, 
of  Berlin,  utilizes  in  his  railway,  and  Dr.  Siemens,  of 
London,  in  his  lamp,  now  illumining  many  of  our  stations 
and  streets.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Siemens,  of  Dresden,  has 
been  doing  battle  for  the  gas  burner,  and,  by  applying 
the  principle  of  the  regenerative  furnace  to  obtaiu  perfect 
combustion,  attained  the  maximum  of  luminosity  com- 
patible with  coal  gas  burning  in  air. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  roughly  the  principle  of 


construction  of  Siemens’  regenerative  lamp.  The  body  con- 
sists of  three  chambers,  a,  b,  c.  Into  the  internal  one,  a, 
a metal  pipe,  P,  leads  from  a tube,  f,  above  the  glass 
chimney,  C.  Its  top,  o',  which  is  made  of  flue  fire-clay,  is 
surrounded  by  a ring  of  small  burners,  bb,  which  enter  the 
secoud,  or  gas  chamber,  b,  iu  direct  communication  with 
the  gas  supply  at  G.  The  walls  of  both  chambers  are  of 
corrugated  metal,  and  they  are  filled  with  small  perforated 
platinum  cones,  p,  p,  p.  The  outside  chamber,  c,  opens 
into  the  atmosphere  at  M,  and  the  lip  is  crowned  with 
a number  of  small,  notched,  slightly  obliqued  plates,  n,  n, 
which  direct  the  air  in  fine  jets  on  to  the  gas  as  it  issues 
from  the  burners  at  b.  The  chimney,  C,  enters  the  top 
tube,  t,  by  a smaller  pipe  closed  with  a throttle-valve  v. 

So  much  for  the  construction.  The  action  is  as  follows. 
The  burners  are  lighted  in  the  ordinary  manner.  At  first 
the  flame  is  smoky  and  dim,  but  the  heated  products  of  com- 
bustion soon  warm  the  tube,  t,  and,  by  conduction,  the 
pipe,  P.  This  induces,  by  convection,  a current  of  air, 
moving  up  P,  and  drawing  the  hot  air  from  C,  down  the 
fire-clay  tubes',  over  the  platinum  cones,  and  through  the 
chamber  b.  The  cones  and  metal  walls  of  b becoming 
rapidly  hot,  partly  by  conduction,  and  partly  by  radiation, 
heat  the  walls  and  cones  of  the  gas  chamber  b,  and  these, 
in  their  turn,  the  air  in  c.  The  walls  of  e being  of  fire-clay, 
the  heating  goes  no  further. 

The  current  in  p has  now  grown  so  rapid  as  to  suck 
the  flame  from  b down  the  tube  a',  which  grows  almost 
white  hot.  The  throttle  valve,  v,  is  then  closed,  and  hence 
all  the  products  of  combustion  are  forced  to  pass  through 
a.  Consequently  the  walls  and  cones  of  a and  b (in 
larger  lamps  c is  also  fitted  with  cones)  become  extremely 
hot,  and,  by  of  course  the  air  and  gas  passing  over  them, 
equally  so.  Thus,  when  they  meet  at  the  junction  of  n 
and  b,  the  temperature  is  so  high  that  all  the  heat  of 
combustion  is  free  to  act  on  the  fire-clay  tube,  which  it 
brings  to  a white  heat,  no  energy  being  wasted  in  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  gas.  The  fire-clay  tube  a1 


can  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  the  height  of  the  flame  deter- 
mined by  this  means. 

The  lighting  of  one  of  these  lamps  is  most  inter- 
esting to  witness.  For  the  first  few  seconds  the  light  is 
dim  ; then  as  the  tube  p feels  the  heat,  the  flame  rises, 
falls  over  the  edge  of  a',  and  gradually  increases  in 
brilliancy,  till,  after  about  five  minutes,  tube  and  flame 
merge  into  one  white  glow,  the  illuminating  power  of 
which  is  equal  to  six  gas  flames  of  equal  dimensions,  aud 
burning  nearly  four  times  the  amount  of  gas.  Soft  and 
constant,  this  burner  will  doubtless  supplant  all  others,  at’ 
least  in  the  house ; and  unless  the  electric  light  can  be 
divested  of  its  sole,  but  fatal,  defect,  uncertainty,  gas  in  the 
Lands  of  Mr.  Frederick  Siemens  will  oust  its  more  brilliant 
rival,  marshalled  though  it  be  by  his  illustrious  brother, 
Dr.  Siemens,  of  London. 


The  “ Topic”  next  week  will  be,  “ On  the  Production 
of  a Cheap  and  Effective  Finished  Enlargement,”  by  G. 
Croughton. 


ipbiebw. 

Cadett’s  Instantaneous  View  Shutter. 

Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  have  been  good  enough  to  for- 
ward us  one  of  the  shutters  constructed  upon  Mr.  Cadett’s 
most  recent  design.  Those  who  witnessed  the  action  of 
this  clever  apparatus  at  the  last  Exhibition  at  Pall  Mall 
are  aware  of  the  facilities  it  affords  for  exposing  during 
certain  fractions  of  a second — say,  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
hundredth.  Nay,  if  it  is  desired,  by  a slight  modification 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  exposure  should  not  be  pro- 
longed indefinitely ; only  in  such  case,  of  course,  the  prin- 
cipal quality  of  the  shutter  is  no  longer  made  use  of. 

The  most  valuable  feature  in  the  shutter  is  the  circum- 
stance that  the  aperture  in  the  revolving  ebonite  disc, 
whereby  the  exposure  is  made,  is  in  the  form  of  a segment 
of  a circle  ; a more  uniform  exposure  is  thus  ensured  than 
would  be  provided  by  any  other  form  of  opening.  An 
index  permits  one  to  regulate  the  periods  of  exposure  with, 
the  greatest  nicety,  and,  so  far  as  our  experiments  have 
gone,  the  vibration  due  to  the  revolution  of  the  ebonik  e 
disc  does  not  interfere  with  the  clearness  and  sharpness  0f 
the  photograph. 

That  it  is  a little  elaborate  in  its  nature  ns  oniy 
natural,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  offices  it  fulfills  . an(j 
some,  doubtless,  who  are  wedded  to  shutters  of  their  own 
may  hesitate  before  exchanging  them  for  the  eunnir  ,g  con!. 
trivance  of  Mr.  Cadett.  Those,  however,  who  wis  h to  be 
able  to  make  very  quick  exposures,  and  have  Hr  >se  weji 
under  control,  will  find  the  new  Cadett  shutter  of  p articular 
value. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  OUTSIDE  THE  STUD  10. 

BT  MAGNUS  JACKSON.* 

The  variety  of  work  a photographer  who  devotes  li5s  ttirne  to  sub- 
jects outside  the  studio  is  called  on  to  do  in  tie  course  of  a 
season  is  what  no  one  would  believe,  unless  they  *auv  the  work 
performed — or,  at  least,  had  a day  or  two  at  some  ef  the  subjects 
requiring  very  great  care  and  attention.  ’ 

I will  begin  by  describing  the  tent  that  I have  been  using  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.  It  is  an  ordinary  trunk  3 feet  long,  18 
inches  deep,  and  the  same  in  width  ; I have  it  so  arranged  that 
three  small  wheels  can  be  attached  ; the  cloth  or  covering  is  sup- 
ported by  four  wooden  rods  fitting  on  the  corners  of  the  trunk  • 
the  inside  is  fitted  so  as  to  hold  all  that  is  necessary  for  a week’s 
work  on  12X10  plates,  the  divisions  serving  to  support  the  bath 
while  working.  My  reason  for  holding  on  so  many  years  to  the 
same  primitive  looking  vehicle  or  tent  is,  that  it  is  very 
convenient  for  getting  into  woods  having  narrow  paths  and 
along  the  footpaths  adjoining  mansion  houses  in  the  country  ; 
it  can  also  be  put  into  the  luggage  van  if  going  by  rai£ 
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when  the  wheels  of  it  fit  very  nicely  on  the  back  seat  of 
the  ordinary  dog-cart.  Having  sometimes  to  go  very  long  dis- 
tances to  photograph,  I do  not  think  that  anything  better 
could  be  devised  when  the  many  advantages  it  has  are  considered. 
There  is  only  one  fault  that  it  has  : when  packed  ready  for  a 
journey,  the  weight  is  something  terrible  : few  are  able  to  take 
their  share  of  pitching  it  on  the  seat  of  the  dog-cart.  Very  many 
most  amusing  stories  might  be  told  concerning  my  trunk  con- 
taining all  the  appliances  for  work.  I know  that  a small 
omnibus  or  cab  would  be  very  much  better  in  many  respects 
for  going  to  work,  and,  having  everything  fitted  up  for  preparing 
and  developing  the  plates  inside,  many  a picture  might  be 
secured,  and,  I believe,  better  work  also  ; but,  as  I have  already 
observed,  my  present  form  of  tent  has  many  advantages. 

Regarding  chemicals,  glass  plates,  &c.  I always  make  it  a 
rule  to  have  everything  in  first-rate  working  order,  as  when 
out  at  work  there  are  plenty  of  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
without  having  chemicals  out  of  order,  or  having  dirty  glass  ; 
in  fact,  one  requires  to  have  everything  as  perfect  as  can  be, 
even  although  it  be  a small  bit  of  work  that  is  to  be  done. 

In  regard  to  cleaning  glass,  this  is  one  thing  of  great  import- 
ance ; nothing  is  more  annoying,  after  you  have  got  a beautiful 
negative,  than  to  find  that  some  small  portion  of  the  plate  has 
not  been  sufficiently  cleaned,  and,  on  drying,  or  after  it  has  stood 
perhaps  for  months  varnished,  to  find  some  portions  peel  off.  A 
good  substratum  will  prevent  this  to  a large  extent,  and,  take  it 
all  in  all,  I think  plates  coated  with  a good  clean  substratum  have 
the  advantage  over  clean  glass,  although  it  is  only  very  lately 
that  I have  used  plates  so  treated  ; there  is  a saving  of  time  also, 
and  not  that  risk,  when  putting  your  prepared  plate  into  the 
dark  slide,  of  having  it  split,  or  when  putting  the  negative  into 
the  plate-box,  to  find  it  all  torn  ; but  I have  one  word  in  favour 
of  uncoated  glasses  when  of  good  quality  and  thoroughly  cleaned  ; 
beautiful  clean  and  rich  negatives  were  always  got,  provided  all 
other  details  were  attended  to. 

The  development  of  my  plates  is  done  with  a plain  solution 
of  iron  and  a small  quantity  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  as  little 
alcohol  as  possible  ; in  fact,  the  less  the  better,  as  I think  it  is 
apt  to  make  the  negatives  thin  and  poor  looking.  Negatives 
after  being  developed  and  washed  are  put  into  a zinc  box  with 
grooves,  and  may  be  kept  there  till  there  is  time  to  do  the  fixing 
and  intensifying.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  for 
months  in  this  state.  Very  often  a week  elapses  before  I find 
time  to  finish  my  plates.  Much  valuable  time  is  saved  by  this 
plan. 

I now  come  to  the  second  part  of  my  paper — tree  photography. 
Tree  photography  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  healthful  pursuits  ihat  any  one  could  follow  ; but 
those  who  would  wish  to  devote  their  energies  to  this  depart- 
ment of  our  art  must  make  up  their  minds  for  many  disappoint- 
ments. It  seldom  occurs,  when  called  on  to  photograph  trees, 
that  you  find  the  stillness  required,  and  unless  you  have  that, 
and  at  the  same  timo  light  of  the  very  best  quality,  it  will  only 
be  waste  of  time  and  material  to  attempt  to  do  them  success- 
fully. The  plan  I invariably  adopt  is  to  examine  the  subject 
carefully  to  see  how  I can  make  the  best  picture,  at  the  same 
timo  to  give  the  best  representation  possible  of  the  tree  ; my 
assistant  meanwhile  setting  trunk  and  other  things  in  order. 
The  only  thing  that  I look  after  very  carefully  in  connection 
with  the  tent  is  the  silver  bath  ; I am  always  afraid  some  acci- 
dent will  befall  it.  When  all  is  ready,  if  light  suits  and  not 
much  wind,  a 12  by  10  plate  is  prepared.  While  this  is  going  on, 
I have  another  look  at  my  subject,  and  have  the  camera  ready 
to  set  up,  being  careful  never  to  let  my  camera  remain  on  the 
stand  unless  working  it ; accidents  are  sure  to  occur  if  left  on 
the  stand.  If  the  wind  does  not  blow  it  over,  some  one  is 
certain  to  kick  the  feet  of  the  stand,  then  down  it  comes.  I 
have  no  doubt  many  of  you  know  all  these  small  matters,  but, 
though  small,  they  are  well  worth  attending  to,  as  by  attention 
to  them,  many  a young  photographer  will  be  saved  from  much 
loss,  and  at  the  same  time  get  on  with  his  work. 

Trees — such  as  the  ash,  beech,  elm,  &c.,  among  the  deciduous 
trees  ; and  deodara,  hemlock,  spruce,  and  Albertiana  among  the 
pines — require  very  careful  watching,  for  on  the  least  breath  of 
wind  the  plate  will  be  lost.  I have  been  defeated  day  after  day 
with  one  single  specimen.  But  my  way  is  to  persevere  till 
success  attends  me.  Of  course,  if  delayed  any  length  of  time, 
the  light  will  have  gone  off  that  side  which  you  are  striving  for  ; 
it  must  be  left  for  another  day  if  no  other  work  is  wanted  to  be 
done ; apparatus  must  be  packed  up,  and  left  in  the  charge  of 
some  one,  or  brought  home. 


One  word  about  working  in  my  tent.  Most  photographers  are 
afraid  of  any  white  light  getting  into  their  dark-room  or  tent ; 
but  I have  always  admitted  a little  white  light  into  my  tent 
while  working  ; it  tends  to  prevent  hardness  in  the  shadows  or 
darker  parts  of  the  picture.  In  doing  trees  from  sixty  to  eighty 
feet  high,  I always  use  a lens  capable  of  covering  a 15  by  12 
plate,  so  as  to  get  good  definition  on  a 12  by  10  plate,  provided 
there  be  room  to  work  a lens  of  that  length  of  focus  ; if  this  is 
not  done,  it  is  impossible  to  get  good  definition  over  the  entire 
plate.  I generally  carry  with  me  the  various  combinations  of 
lenses,  and  of  different  focal  lengths,  to  do  pictures  from  15  by  12 
to  10  by  8,  a complete  set  of  eight  lenses  with  me,  and  a 
12  by  1 1 camera.  I have  found  it  necessary  to  have  that  number 
and  variety,  not  knowing  how  I might  be  situated  when  taking 
views,  either  interiors  or  exteriors. 

The  exposure  of  the  plate  on  tree  subjects  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  specimen  to  be  done,  some  trees  being  very 
much  darker  in  the  foliage  than  others,  and  some  having  large 
dense  masses  of  foliage,  casting  deep  shadows  ; others,  again,  so 
thickly  clothed  as  to  present  a uniform  surface  all  over,  excepting, 
of  course,  the  shadowed  side  ; but  there  being  no  dense  shadows, 
the  exposure  is  very  much  shorter. 

A figure,  or  figures,  are  introduced  in  all  pictures  where 
practicable  ; but  as  this  takes  up  a good  deal  of  time,  and  much 
care  and  study  are  required  in  the  arranging  of  your  figures, 
and,  unless  done  with  artistic  taste  and  feeling,  such  adjuncts 
had  better  be  left  out  of  all  pictures  : many  good  photographs 
are  ruined  by  the  disposing  of  a single  figure.  It  is  seldom  one 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  get  sufficient  time  to  expose  a plate  too  much 
on  this  class  of  subject,  a fit  of  wind  coming  on  in  nearly  every 
case  before  the  exposure  is  completed.  Of  course,  the  only  way 
to  do  is  to  shut  the  lens,  and  wait  till  the  leaves  and  delicate 
branches  are  again  quiet  and  have  fallen  into  their  places. 

I may  explain  why  I am  so  careful  not  to  expose  my  plates 
when  there  is  any  movement  of  the  leaves,  and  that  is,  with 
ordinary  views,  where  you  have  3ome  stationary  objects,  they  go 
a great  way  to  make  a passable  picture,  even  although  there  be 
a little  movement  in  the  leaves  ; but  with  trees  as  single  speci- 
mens, unless  they  are  sharp,  clear,  and  well  defined  throughout, 
they  are  worthless  as  works  of  art.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
requires  more  care  and  attention  than  when  taking  an  ordinary 
view  or  landscape  ; here  as  much  care  is  required  to  have  the 
different  plans  of  the  picture  properly  lighted  as  there  is  in 
any  part  of  our  business  ; one'  has  to  wait  for  hours,  and  some- 
times days,  to  get  a light  to  suit  for  a general  view,  and  that 
when  there  is  beautiful  quiet  weather  that  would  suit  near 
views.  (To  be  continued.) 

— 

# 

THE  LIME  LIGHT. 

BY  EDWARD  VILES.* 

There  exists  a wide-spread  and  general  belief  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  oxyhydrogen  or  lime  light  is  a very  risky  and 
dangerous  affair,  and  in  consequence,  many  people  are  deterred 
from  using  it. 

To  controvert  this  belief;  to  show  that  all  the  so-called 
“ safety -jets  ” are  useless,  becauss  based  upon  erroneous 
notions  ; to  point  out  that  whatever  danger  exists  does  not  lie 
in  the  use  of  a “ mixed  gas  ” burner,  but  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  oxygen ; to  elicit  discussion  upon  disputod  points ; to 
aid,  if  possible,  in  the  perfectionment  of  the  light ; and  to 
embody  the  experience  gained  by  a long-continued  and  success- 
ful employment  of  it,  are  the  objects  of  the  present  paper. 

I mako  use  of  the  appellation  limo  light  in  preference  to  oxy- 
hydrogen  light,  because  the  source  of  illumination  is  a piece  of 
lime  heated  to  whiteness.  This  heating  is  most  easily  effected 
by  means  of  a stream  of  ignited  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas 
forced  through  a blow-pipe,  but,  as  the  lighted  gas  possesses 
only  very  feeble  illuminating  powors,  and  as  the  lime  would 
emit  the  light  if  heated  by  any  other  moans,  it  seems  simpler 
and  better lo  speak  of  it  as  the  lime  light. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  lime.  This  should  bo  of  the 
hardest  possible  description,  and  uso  has  shown  that  the  most 
convenient  shape  is  that  of  a cylinder,  the  dimensions  being 
about  an  inch  and  a-half  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  is  supported  on  a pin  at  a little  distance 
from  the  nozzle  of  the  blow-pipe. 

The  burner.  This  should  consist  simply  of  two  tubes,  each 
furnished  at  one  end  with  a suitable  stop-cock.  The  other 
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extremities  of  the  tubes  should  bo  united  so  as  to  form  ono, 
and  at  the  end  should  be  placed  a nipple,  having  in  it  a 6mall 
aperture  for  the  emission  of  tho  gas.  About  the  diamotor  ol 
this  hole  something  will  be  said  further  on. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  jet  is  of  the  simplest  character,  namely,  two  tubes 
forming  a Y shaped  joint,  nothing  more.  The  main  thing  is, 
that  throughout  these  tubes  there  should  be  absolutely  nothing  to 
impede  the  full  and  free  flow  of  the  gases,  which  (the  necessary 
adjustments  having  been  attended  to)  issue  from  the  nozzle  in  a 
mixed  stream. 

Now,  the  oxyhydrogen  gas  burner  most  frequently  met  with  in 
the  shops  differs  essentially  from  the  above,  and  is  wrong  alto- 
gether in  principle  and  construction.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  names  found  on  magic  lanterns  are  simply  those  of  the 
sellers,  not  of  the  makers,  and  these  makers  are  controlled  by  the 
ideas  of  the  sellers,  who  will  have  old  patterns  followed  in  spite 
of  all  reason  and  explanation.  The  actual  manufacturers  of  magic 
lanterns  and  the  necessary  adjuncts  arc  very  few  in  number,  while 
the  sellers  of  the  apparatus,  styling  themselves  makers,  are  legion. 

One  great  feature  in  the  commercial  jet  is  what  is  called  the 
mixing  chamber ; as  this  is  often  made  of  brass,  its  exterior  has  an 
imposing  look  ; but  what  service  this  mixing  chamber  performs,  or 
what  it  is  for,  except  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  an  explosion, 
and  unsettle  the  exhibitor  and  audience  by  producing 
occasionally  a succession  of  snaps  like  the  detonation  of  percussion 
caps,  I think  the  dealers  would  be  puzzled  to  explain. 

A further  examination  shows  that  the  tubes  are  plugged  up  with 
something  or  other  in  order  to  check  the  flow  of  the  gas.  This 
is  done  from  the  mistaken  idea  that  safety  is  gained  by  this 
means.  So  far  from  such  being  the  case,  the  danger  is  increased 
on  account  of  the  enormously  increased  pressure  which  it  is 
necessary  to  put  upon  the  gas  in  order  to  force  it  through  these 
obstructions.  In  some  cases  I have  fonnd  the  burners  to  be  packed 
with  fifteen  or  sixteen  layers  of  fine  wire  gauze — sometimes  with 
small  shot,  and  at  others  the  wonderful  mixing  chamber  is  filled 
up  with  a number  of  thin  plates  of  brass,  placed  one  above  the 
other,  and  pierced  with  all  manner  of  fantastic  perforations. 

Several  years  ago,  while  in  conversation  with  one  of  tho 
largest  manufacturers  of  lime  light  apparatus,  I asked  why  he 
followed  tho  mischievous  and  useless  plan  of  stuffing  his  burnors 
with  wire  gauze.  “ It  is,”  replied  he,  “ because  the  dealers 

would  not  buy  a jet  of  me  unless  it  is  packed  with  wiro  ; 

although  1 have  told  them  over  and  over  again  that  it  was  a 
source  of  danger  instead  of  safety,  they  will  have  them  packed.” 

And  now  with  regard  to  tho  liability  to  explosion.  I venture 
to  assert  that  it  is  no  more  dangerous  to  use  oxyhydrogen  gas 
in  a mixed  burner,  than  it  is  to  have  coal  gas  in  one’s  house. 
Even  now,  in  this  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  peoplo 
exist  who  are  afraid  to  use  common  gas.  And  why  ? The 

cases  just  run  together.  If  coal  gas  is  mixed  in  certain  propor- 

tions with  atmospheric  air,  an  explosion  occurs,  and  that  this 
happens  tho  newspapers  frequently  testify.  So  in  the  oxyhy- 
drogen gas ; under  perfectly  simple  conditions  wo  have  our 
light : if  the  two  gases  are  mixed  improperly,  we  have  a highly- 
explosive  compound.  But  the  gases  can  only  be  improperly 
mixed  when  thore  is  most  culpable  carelessness  or  the  grossest 
ignorance.  Yet  I have  heard  a seller  of  lanterns  say  that 
“ nothing  would  persuade  him  to  remain  in  a room  whore  ho 
knew  tho  mixed  gases  were  being  burnt  under  pressure.”  I 
ought  to  mention  that  he  sold  burners  stuffed  with  safety  pack- 
ing. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  easiest  way  to  form  anything  like  a 
correct  idea  as  to  the  precise  risk  of  explosion,  is  to  inquire 
into  tho  practical  or  commercial  use  of  the  light.  I am  in- 
formed that  at  the  Polytechnic,  where  the  lime  light  is  much 
employed,  and  necessarily  looked  on  as  an  every-day  matter,  no 
oxplosion  during  combustion  ot  tho  gases  ever  takes  place. 

Then  there  are  the  theatres  and  other  similar  places  of  public 
musement.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  lime  light  has  been 
employed  in  them  to  an  extent  scarcely  thought  of  by  the  outside 
public.  And  how  often  do  we  hear  of  an  explosion  ? At  largo 
theatres  it  is  no  unusual  thing— during  a pantomime,  for 
instance — for  thirty  or  even  forty  lime  light  boxes  to  be  alight 
at  the  same  time.  Those  who  have  been  gratified  with  a peep 
behind  the  scenes  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  if  the 
lime  light  can  be  successfully  and  safely  worked  amid  so  much 
bustle,  hurry,  and  confusion,  there  ought  not  to  be  much  risk 
in  working  a lantern  in  a lecture  hall  or  room. 

Aftor  alluding  to  tho  preparation  of  oxygen,  and  commenting 
upon  tho  inattention  upon  tho  part  of  some  to  adjust  the  appa- 


ratus properly,  Mr.  Viles  proceeded  to  point  out  the  danger 
arising  from  suddenly  withdrawing  weights  from  tho  gas-bag. 

Explosions  are  apt  to  be  caused  by  putting  on,  or  taking  off, 
weights  while  the  light  is  going,  or  while  the  taps  are  turned 
on.  Therefore  avoid  the  practice.  I have  seen  the  pressure 
changed  thus  in  a theatre  and  without  any  accident  following, 
but  should  not  think  of  doing  it  myselt.  The  explosion  of  a 
gas  bag  was  caused  in  ono  of  the  central  theatres  in  this  way. 
The  light  was  dim,  more  pressure  was  urgently  demanded.  It 
was  Boxing-night.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a weight  seemed 
available,  until  the  man  saw  a boy.  Picking  him  up  in  a 
moment,  he  seated  him  on  the  pressure-board.  “ Sit  still,  you 

young (angel),  till  I tell  yer.  If  yer  move  yer’ll  be  blowod 

inter  tho  flies.”  The  boy’s  terror  was  too  great  to  hear  or  attend 
to  these  injunctions.  Ho  doubled  up,  and  rolled  off  instanter. 
An  explosion  followed,  of  course : the  “ suck-back  ” of  the  gas 
consequent  upon  the  sudden  removal  of  prossure. 

(To  be  continued .) 


THE  DETECTIVE  CAMERA. 

BV  T.  BOLAS,  F.C.S.* 

The  following  description  of  the  apparatus  in  question,  as 
recently  exhibited  at  a meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club,  may  be 
of  interest  to  members  of  this  Society. 

It  consists  of  a double-bodied  camera,  of  which  each  half  mea- 
sures about  three  inches  by  four  inches  inside,  and  this  can  be 
moved  backwards  or  forwards  by  means  of  rackwork  gearing. 
Each  division  of  this  double  camera  is  fitted  with  a 41  in;  focus 
Ross’  rapid  symmetrical,  the  image  formed  by  one  lens  being 
received  by  a ground  glass  screen  set  in  the  immovable  part  of 
the  camera,  while  the  other  image  impinges  on  a sensitive  plate 
contained  in  an  ordinary  dark  slide.  The  slide  and  focussing 
screen  are  naturally  so  adjusted  that  both  images  shall  be  in 
focus  at  the  same  time,  and  the  focussing  image  is  viewed  by  a 
small  eye-piece  kept  fixed  in  position,  while  a pneumatic  shutter 
closes  the  aperture  of  the  working  objective. 

So  far  the  apparatus  corresponds  to  an  ordinary  camera  with 
a finder,  but  in  order  to  adapt  it  for  the  class  of  work  for  which 
it  is  intended,  it  is  entirely  enclosed  in  a rectangular  wooden  box, 
room  being  left  for  thirteen  double  slides,  and  the  only  suspicious 
looking  features  about  it  are  the  small  square  holes  corres- 
ponding to  the  objectives,  together  with  the  tube  and  ball  be- 
longing to  the  pneumatic  shutter. 

When  the  finder  is  used,  it  is  generally  quite  easy  to  rest  the 
apparatus  against  a wall,  post,  or  some  other  firm  object ; but  in 
many  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  hold  the  camera  in  the  hands,  es- 
pecially if  it  be  moved  in  the  same  direction  as  the  shifting  object 
which  one  wishes  to  deliueate.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
it  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  to  use  the  finder,  and,  in  such 
an  instance,  one  must  set  the  focus  to  certain  fixed  points  previ- 
ously determined  by  experiment,  and  recorded  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  driving  tin -tacks  into  the  box  round  about  the 
milled  head.  Thus,  for  example,  when  a mark  on  the  milled 
head  is  opposite  to  tin-tack  number  one,  the  camera  is  set  for  a 


A.  Aperture  for  working  objective.  B.  Aperture  for  finder  objective. 
C.  Pneumatic  ball  and  tube.  D.  Strap  for  carrying.  E.  Focusing  head. 

distance  of  twenty-five  feet,  or  ten  paces  of  my  walking,  and  in 
this  case  distant  objects  are  as  sharp  as  it  is  generally  desirable 
to  have  them  when  a figure  forms  the  leading  point  of  a picture  t 

• Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
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As  in  most  cases  the  camera  must  be  placed  on  the  ground 
when  a picture  is  taken,  the  apparatus  should  iu  such  instances 
be  so  set  down  as  to  expose  when  the  plate  (3£  in.  by  4 j in.)  is 
in  an  upright  position ; thus  room  is  allowed  for  a very  large 
proportion  of  foreground,  it  being  considered  unadvisable  to  raise 
the  lens,  as  no  part  of  the  apparatus  can  be  well  particularised 
as  top  or  bottom. 

The  apparatus,  as  now  shown,  contains  twenty-six  plates,  and 
measures  one  foot  square  by  five  in.  deep,  but  if  made  by  a skil- 
ful mechanic,  its  size  would  be  very  much  reduced. 

A form  of  the  detective  camera  in  which  the  finding  arrange- 
ment and  the  stock  of  slides  are  omitted  is  in  progress,  and,  in- 
deed, just  on  the  point  of  completion  ; also  a miniature  apparatus 
in  the  form  of  a book  ; and  a description  of  these,  together  with 
some  of  the  notions,  will  probably  be  described  to  the  photo- 
graphic public  during  the  interval  bet  ween  this  meeting  and  the 
ensuing  one. 

Some  views  of  London  street  life,  taken  by  means  of  the 
instrument,  are  before  you. 

HOLMES’  OZONE  BLEACH. 

Sir, — 1 have  read  your  excellent  note  upon  “ Holmes’ 
Ozone  Bleach”  in  the  News  of  the  14th,  as  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  intensity  of  gelatine  negatives,  with  much 
interest,  but  I wish  to  correct  an  error  which  appears  to 
have  crept  in  as  regards  its  chemical  composition.  It  is  not 
an  aqueous  solution  of  some  hypochlorite,  as  generally 
supposed,  but  contains  hypochlorous  arid  largely  in 
combination  with  oxygen  in  its  nascent  condition,  and  is 
essentially  an  oxygen  bleach,  quite  different  in  its  action 
to  a hypochlorite. 

Amongst  its  numerous  applications  with  success  is  the 
■better  bleaching  of  esparto  for  paper  and  flax  fibre  for 
linen,  also  the  restoration  of  prints  and  engravings  withou 
injury  to  the  paper  or  detriment  to  the  colour  of  the  ink 
which  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  properties  of  any  hypo-, 
chlorite.  Nath.  J.  Holmes. 


MOONLIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Hear  Sir, — I send  a view  that  was  taken  by  moonlight, 
on  a dry  plate  of  the  quickest  of  samples  that  I have  yet 
tried.  It  had  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes’  exposure, 
between  ten  and  twelve  o’clock  on  Wednesday  night,  the 
12th  ult. 

The  lens  employed  was  a Darlot,  which  in  daylight,  with 
the  same  stop  and  a similar  plate,  would  have  required 
but  the  fraction  of  a second. 

I am  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  cause  of  the  well- 
defined  rings  that  appear  around  the  lights  from  the  street 
lamps.  Perhaps  you  could  throw  more  light  on  the  sub- 
ject.— I am,  yours  truly,  A.  P.  Chambers. 

[The  picture — a row  of  villas  with  the  snow  on  the 
ground — imperfect  as  it  is,  contains  more  detail  than  any 
we  have  yet  seen. — Ed.  P.N.]. 


of  Soriflus. 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  usual  place 
of  meeting,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  1st  November  last, 
Mr.  E.  Passingham  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Secretaries  presented  the  Annual  Report,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  session,  with  the  following  results  : — 

President— E.  Passingham.  Vice-President— S . Howarth. 

Council—  R.  Broadhead,  J.  Garatt,  E.  Greaves,  J.  Gunstone, 
E.  T.  Jenkins,  T.  Ledgard,  J,  S.  Shaw,  J.  Smith,  and  E.  Wor- 
mald. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the 
Memorial  Ilall,  Albert  Square,  on  Thursday,  January  13th,  1881, 
Mr.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  .meeting  were  read  and  connrme  , 
after  which  the  following  gentlemen  were  (by  ballot)  duly  elected 
members  of  the  Society: — Messrs.  Alfred  Knott,  3.  K.  Dalton, 
and  J.  S.  Cattlow.  , , 

Mr.  Thomas  Heywood  proposed,  and  Mr.  Pollitt  seconded, 
that  a letter  of  condolence  be  sent  to  the  relatives  of  the  la  e 
51.  Noton.  Both  gentlemen  spoke  of  the  undaunted  perseverance, 
energy,  and  ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Noton  in  all  photographic 
matters,  and  the  various  sciences  in  connection  with  it.  i 

Mr.  Heywood  suggested  that  at  the  next  meeting  the  Society  s 
portfolios  and  albums  be  placed  upon  the  table,  for  he  believed 
many  of  the  younger  members  knew  nothing  of  them.  He  fur- 
ther suggested  that  members  who  had  not  already  contributed 
their  portraits  to  the  Society’s  album  should  do  so  as  soon  as 

possible.  . 

Mr  Lytle  exhibited  an  emulsifying  can  made  to  contain  a por- 
celain jar  and  fitted  with  a lid  which  was  light  tight,  but  would 
admit  any  excess  of  pressure  to  escape.  He  also  showed  some 
of  the  photographs  of  the  Colour  Photographic  Company. 

M.  Schofield  then  exhibited  a set  of  apparatus  for  gelatine 
emulsion  work,  consisting  of  an  emulsifier  constructed  of  two 
glass  flasks,  a washing  apparatus  made  out  of  a teapot,  a piece  of 
cauvas  such  as  used  by  cheese  factors,  and  a pourer  made  of 
glass  with  filter  combined,  constructed  out  of  a child  s feeder. 

Mr.  James  Young  exhibited  a shutter  for  graduated  exposure, 
and  so  much  admired  was  the  apparatus,  that  Mr.  Young  pro- 
mised [if  possible  for  him  to  spare  time)  to  send  a description 
and  sketch  for  publication.  . 

Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  exhibited  a double  flat  shutter  (similar  to 
one  exhibited  last  meeting),  which  he  had  had  about  twenty 
years.  w 

The  members  then  retired  to  the  lantern  room,  where  Mr.  W. 
J.  Chadwick  (the  Hon.  Secretary)  exhibited  a new  triple  lantern 
which  Mr.  Steward,  of  London,  has  just  constructed  for  him. 
He  explained  the  action  of  the  dissolving  taps,  and  the  arrange- 
memts  of  the  lenses  and  other  matters,  all  of  which  were  con- 
sidered the  most  perfect,  and  during  the  exhibition  which  fol- 
low ed  the  superior  quality  of  the  lenses  was  admitted  by  many  of 
the  members. 

A series  of  lantern  slides  by  Mr.  William  England  were  shown 
on  the  screen,  and  both  landscape  and  statuary  very  much  ad- 
inij  'ed  ; these  were  followed  by  an  excellent  series  of  slides  by  Mr. 
F.  York,  the  Cathedral*  of  England  and  Wales. 

Dir.  W.  J.  Chadwick  said  he  had  a slide  to  show  which  might 
be  interesting  to  many  lanternists ; it  was  the  formula  for  cal- 
culating the  size  of  disc  to  be  shown  by  a lantern  at  a given  dis- 
tance, length  of  focus  of  lenses,  &c.  He  remarked  that  although 
the  rule  was  one  of  simple  proportion,  there  were  many  lantern- 
ists who  had  not  the  happy  knack  to  work  it  out. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  until  February  10th,  1881. 


Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. 

A mev.Tino  was  held  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  od  Friday,  the 
14th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Mayne,  T.C.  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previons  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  George  W.  Casson  was  duly  elected  by  ballot  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson  read  a paper  on  “ Photographic  Printing, 
Past  and  Present,”  and  advocated  the  search  for  some  more  per- 
manent method  of  printing  than  the  present  silver  process  on 
albumenized  paper. 

A somewhat  prolonged  discussion  followed  on  many  points  of 
Mr.  Robinson’s  paper,  showing  a wide  divergence  of  experience, 
and  consequent  conviction. 

Mr.  Conan  indicated  the  outlines  of  a paper  which  he  had  pre- 
pared on  “ Instantaneous  Photography,”  but  which  time  did  not 
permit  to  be  fully  gone  into. 

A number  of  beautiful  views  of  this  class  of  work,  executed 
by  members  of  the  Society,  were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Friday,  the  11th  February 
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Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 

The  fourth  ordinary  meeting  was  held  in  Lamb’s  Hotel  on 
Tuesday  evening,  January  18th,  when  there  was  a large  atten- 
dance of  members  and  lriends.  Mr.  J.  C.  Cox  occupied  the 
chair.  A letter  of  apology  for  non-attendance  was  read  from 
Lord  Strathmore,  his  lordship  being  abroad. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting, 
which  were  approved.  The  following  gentlemen  were  unani- 
mously elected  members  of  the  Association  : — Mr.  John  Hender- 
son, Rev.  H.  Macnamara,  and  Mr.  Sylvester. 

Mr.  Magnus  Jackson  read  an  interesting  paper  entitled, 
“ Photography  Outside  the  Studio  ” (see  page  43).  Mr.  Jack- 
son  treated  more  particularly  of  arboreal  photography,  in  which 
he  appears  to  be  not  only  an  enthusiast,  but  a most  successful 
practitioner,  the  specimens  of  trees  in  woodland  scenery  which 
were  handed  round,  calling  forth  the  admiration  of  all  present. 

On  th6  motion  of  the  President,  Mr.  Jackson  received  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Charles  Johnson,  who  has  been  acting  as  Secretary 
since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Urie,  was  unanimously  elected  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Association.  Mr.  W.  D.  Valentine  and  Mr. 
Jaffray  weie  elected  members  of  Council. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Maclauchlan  on 
behalf  of  the  Free  Library  Committee,  granting  the  use  of  the 
Albert  Institute  for  the  foithcoming  exhibition. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Cox,  President,  and 
the  Messrs.  Valentine  for  their  generous  offers  of  presentation 
medals  for  the  exhibition. 

A communication  from  the  Edinburgh  Society,  and  reply  by 
Secretary,  were  read. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  the  President 
would  show  M.  Leon  Vidal's  photometer,  and  that  a lantern 
exhibition  of  slides  by  Messrs.  Valentine,  under  the  manipula- 
tions of  Mr.  H.  Fraser,  would  be  giveD. 

The  meeting  was  then  closed. 


The  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Bristol  Fine  Arts 

Academy. 

On  Saturday  the  first  International  Exhibition  promoted  by 
the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  been  open  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
Queen’s  Road,  since  the  17th  of  December,  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  a distribution  of  the  medals  awarded  to  the  various 
clases.  The  council  and  members  of  the  Association,  having 
taken  their  places  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Landscape  Gallery 
(the  whole  ot  the  remaining  space  being  occupied  by  the  general 
public  who  attended  in  large  numbers), 

Colonel  Biggs  (President  of  the  Association)  distributed  the 
medals.  Previous  to  handing  them  to  the  recipients,  he  ex- 

Eressed  his  gratification  in  performing  the  pleasant  doty  which 
ad  devolved  upon  him.  He  might  say  that  the  Exhibition  had 
proved  a complete  success,  far  greater,  indeed,  than  they  had 
anticipated.  Their  call  was  responded  to  in  a hearty  manner, 
and  he  thought  the  style  of  the  pictures  supplied,  justified  them 
in  thinking  that  it  was  as  good  an  exhibition  as  had  ever  taken 
place.  He  might  say  that  the  pictures  came  from  all  quarters, 
and  he  thought  they  deserved  the  praise  that  had  been  ac- 
corded to  them  by  all  parties.  He  would  take  the  opportunity 
of  thanking  the  committee  of  the  Academy  for  the  way  in 
which  they  kindly  assisted  them  and  allowed  them  to  have  the 
rooms  for  the  Exhibition.  The  affair  was  quite  distinct  from 
the  Academy,  but  the  committee  had  placed  every  facility  in 
their  way,  and  he  must  accord  them  hearty  thanks  for  their 
kindness.  Thanks  werea'so  due  to  Mr.  A.  H.  A.  Daniel,  their 
excellent  secretary,  for  it  was  doe  to  his  indefatigable  zeal, 
discretion,  and  hard  work,  that  the  Exhibition  had  proved  so 
complete  a success.  In  the  name  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  ; 
he  begged  to  tender  hearty  thanks  *o  Mr.  Daniel. 

Colonel  Biggs  then  proceed  to  distribute  the  awards,  the  fol- 
lowing being  a list  of  the  recipients  : — 

Class  1. — The  gold  medal  for  No.  603,  Augustus  W.  Wilson. 
Class  2. — Silver  medal  for  series  120  to  123,  J.  Gale  ; bronze 
medal  for  pictures  270  to  275,  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney. 

Class  3. — Silver  medal  for  se.ies  32,  36,  37,  33,  39,  42,  W. 
Harvey  Barton  ; bronze  medal  for  series  126  to  137,  William  1 
Bedford ; extra  bronze  medal  (in  this  class)  for  great  general 
excellence,  picture  178,  H.  A.  H.  Daniel ; ditto,  for  No.  62, 
School  of  Military  Engineering. 

Class  4. — Silver  medal  for  series  607,  Robert  Faulkner  ; 


bronze  medal  for  portrait  (marked)  in  frame.  566,  B.  Czechow- 

Class  5.— Silver  medal  for  serus  647,  H.  S.  Mendelssohn 
bronze  medal  for  portrait  (marked)  in  frame,  ®4S,  J.  M.  Young. 
Class  6. — Silver  medal  for  picture  536,  Henry  P.  Robinson  , 

bronze  medal  for  series  521  to  530,  Adam  Diston.  

Class  7. — Silver  medal  for  series  644  to  o4o.  Wood  bury  type 


Class  3.— Bronze  medal  for  series  441  to  444,  Col.  H.  Stuart 


Wc£yo._Bronze  medal  for  No,  72c",  G.  Hare  (for  his  tourist 
camera,  for  excellence  of  design  *bc*  workman  amp)  , ronze 

medal  for  No.  712,  Mr.  W.  W.  RoUfh  (for  portability  of 
tourist  camera) ; bronze  medal  for  pictur,  1 *'0'  tor 
taneous  photography,  George  F.  William* 

No.  80,  for  instantaneous  photography,  Hum  ^ 


his 
ins  tan  • 
bronze  medal  for 
and  Sands ; a 


silver  medal  of  progress,  to  the  Platinotype  (X.  Mnpany  for  then- 
improved  printing  process ; silver  medal  of  pi  >.®Te?s  V).  ~~f‘ 
W.  B.  Woodbury,  for  his  improved  method  of  proa  uanK 
burytype  ; extra  bronze  medal  for  picture  559,  Georg  e * . 

extra  bronze  medal  for  picture  609,  T.  G.  Whaite. 

The  President  stated  that  they  had  just  received  a v 
from  Mr.  Nesbitt  in  which  he  expressed  his  great  vexati  on  at 
having  missed  his  train. 

The  extraordinary  severity  of  the  weather  prevented  a larg  e 
number  of  the  recipients  from  being  present ; but  amougst  thostf 
who  received  the  medals  in  person  were  A.  W . Wilson,  W.  H. 
Barton,  H.  A.  H.  Daniel,  G.  F.  Williams,  and  H.  B.  Berkeley 
(Platinotype  Company) 

Sir.  Wilson,  on  receiving  the  gold  medal,  said  that  he  felt 
exceedingly  the  great  honour  which  was  being  done  him  in 
awarding  him  the  only  gold  medal  for  his  efforts  to  show  what 
might  be  done  in  characteristic  or  historic  photography.  This 
he  was  the  more  sensible  of  when  it  was  at  what  was  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  finest  photographic  exhibition  ever  held  in 
the  Kingdom ; at  the  same  time  he  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  thanks  for  the  courtesy  he  had  received  from  the 
council  of  the  Association,  coming  amongst  them,  as  he  did 


an  entire  stranger. 

The  distribution  having  been  concluded,  the  company  busied 
themselves  in  having  a “last  look"  at  the  galleries,  the  time 
being  extended  an  hour  beyond  the  usual  closing  hour. 

Many  purchases  were  made  during  the  evening. 


Newcastle  Photographic  Association. 

A preliminary  meeting,  invited  by  circular,  was  held  on  Tues- 
day, January  25th,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Physical  College  of 
Science,  Westgate  Street,  Newcastle-on- Tyne,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration if  “a  photographic  association  (such  as  already 
existed  in  most  of  large  towns)  might  be  formed.’ 

There  was  a good  attendance  of  both  professional  and  amateur 
photographers. 

After  some  general  discussion,  Mr.  A.  L.  Stevenson  was  elected 
to  the  chair.  He  briefly  stated  that  the  object  in  calling  the 
assembly  together  was  to  form  a photographic  society,  meeting 
monthly,  when  technical  discussions  should  take  place,  and 
experiments,  improved  chemicals  and  apparatus,  phenomena  and 
other  matters  of  photographic  interest,  generally  demonstrated. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Mendelssohn  formally  proposed  that  the  society 
should  be  called  The  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Coun- 
ties Photographic  Association.’’  This  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Edward  Sawyer,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  question  of  the  amount  of  the  subscription  was  next 
freely  debated,  and,  on  taking  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  by 
vote,  those  present  seemed  uuive'sally  favourable  to  the  charge 
of  balf-a-gninea  per  annum. 

To  furthor  facilitate  matters,  a committee  pro  tem,  was 
formed,  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen  : — Professor 
Marrilo,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Swan,  P.  M.  Laws,  E.  Sawyer,  A.  L. 
Stevenson,  H.  G.  Mendelssohn,  J.  B.  Payne,  and  W.  Armstrong. 

The  Chairman  next  suggested  the  adjournment  of  the 
meeting  until  teb.  8th,  which  was  finally  settled  on. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Payne,  Hon.  Sec.  pro  tem.,  obtained  the  names  of 
about  twenty-four  gentlemen,  then  in  attendance,  as  intending 
members,  in  addition  to  which  he  had  numerous  letters 
promising  support. 

After  some  farther  expressions  of  opinion,  during  which  the 
interest  evinced  by  the  gentlemen  present  augured  well  for  the 
future  well-being  of  the  Society,  the  meeting  separated. 
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in  i\i  Stttiriu. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  next  meeting  of 
this  Society  will  take  place  on  Thursday  next,  February  3rd,  in 
the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  at  eight  p.m.  The  pictures  of  the 
monthly  artistic  competition  for  last  year  will  be  exhibited,  and 
the  “ artists  ’ ’’  (judges’)  award  made  known. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Technical  Education.—  Technological  Examinations, 
May,  1881.— The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the 
Advancement  of  Technical  Education  will  afford  facilities  for 
carrying  out  an  examination  in  any  of  the  subjects  enumerated 
in  the  lists  given  below,  wherever  a class  tor  instruction  is 
formed,  or  a sufficient  number  of  candidates  present  themselves, 
provided  a local  committee  undertakes  to  carry  out  the 
examination  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Pro- 
gramme. The  Committee  of  any  Art  or  Science  School  (under 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  (a  list  of  these  Committees 
can  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  London,  S.W.),  or 
any  School  Board,  or  any  “ Local  Examination  Board  ” con- 
nected with  the  Society  of  Arts  (a  list  of  those  Boards  can  be 
obtained  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.),  will  be  accepted  as  a suitable 
committee  for  superintending  the  Institute’s  Examinations. 
In  special  cases,  also,  the  Institute  may  entertain  propositions 
for  the  establishment  of  Special  Local  Committees  for  the 
Technological  Examinations.  Subjects  of  Examination  : — A— 
(1)  Alkali  Manufacture ; (3)  Cotton  Manufacture  ; (5)  Electro- 
Metallurgy  ; (7)  Flax;  (9)  Fuel;  (11)  Glass  Manufacture; 
(13)  Mechanical  Engineering;  (15)  Mine  Surveying;  (17) 
Oils,  Colours,  and  Varnishes,  Manufacture  of ; (19)  Paper 
Manufacture  ; (21)  Plumbers’  Work,  Zinc,  and  Tin-Plate  Work  ; 
(23)  Silk  Manufacture  ; (25)  Sugar  Manufacture  ; (27)  Tele- 
graphy ; (29)  Watch  and  Clock  Making;  (31)  Wool  Dyeing. 
B — (2)  Brewing  ; (4)  Calico  Bleaching,  Dyeing,  and  Printiug  ; (6) 
Carriage  Building  ; (8)  Cloth  Manufacture;  (10)  Gas  Manufac- 
ture ; (12)  Silversmiths’  Work  ; (14)  Lace  Manufacture  ; (16) 
Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture  ; (18)  Oils  (Illuminating  and  Lubri- 
cating) ; (29)  Ores,  Mechanical  Preparation  of  ; (22)  Photo- 
graphy; (21)  Pottery  and  Porcelain ; (2C)Printing ; (28)  Silk 
Dyeing ; (30)  Tanning  Leather  ; (32)  Tools.  Candidates  may 
be  examined  in  any  one  subject  out  of  List  A,  as  well  as  in  any 
one  subject  out  ot  List  B.  The  Examinations  will  be  in  three 
Grades — I.  Elementary  ; II.  Advanced  ; III.  Honours.  Certi- 
ficates (First  and  Second  Class)  will  be  awarded  in  each  grade. 
D,  ■izes  : — The  following  Prizes  will  be  offered  in  each  subject ; 
Honours — 1st  Prize,  £5  and  a Silver  Medal  ; 2nd  Prize,  £6  and 
a Bronze  Medal.  Advanced — 1st  Prize,  £3  and  a Silver  Medal  ; 
2nd  Prize,  £3  and  a Bronze  Medal.  Elementary — 1st  Prize, 
£2  and  a Silver  Medal ; 2nd  Prize,  £2  and  a Bronze  Medal. 
The  Examinations  for  the  year  1881  will  be  held  on  the 
evenings  of  May  25th  and  May  26th,  the  Examinations  in  the 
subjects  of  List  A on  May  26tb,  and  in  those  ot  List  B on  May 
25th.  There  is  no  limit  of  age.  Any  persons  desiring  to  be 
examined  should  apply  not  later  than  April  21st,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  nearest  Local  Committee,  who  will  forward  their 
names  to  the  Central  Office  iu  London.  No  application  from 
any  candidate  can  be  received  after  April  21st.  Copies  of  the 
Programme,  containing  full  particulars  of  the  Examinations,  a 
Syllabus  of  each  subject,  anl  the  Examination  Papers  of  1880, 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Central  Office  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute,  Gresham  College,  London,  E.C. — (By  order) 
Philip  Magnus,  Director  and  Secretary,  Gresham  College, 
London,  E.C.,  January,  1881. 
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Broad  Arrow.— -An  endless  band  of  paper  is  stretched  over  two 
rollers,  and  while  these  rollers  revolve  the  whole  system  is 
lowered,  so  that  the  paper  just  touches  the  surface  of  a warm 
gelatinous  mixture.  It  might  be  advantageous  to  first  water- 
roof  your  paper  by  means  of  a weak  solution  of  india-rubber  in 
enzole;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  make 
use  of  an  emulsion  containing  only  about  half  or  one-third  the 
usual  proportion  of  water. 


J.  C.  Buruei.l. — It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  defect  is  duo 
to  a reflection  of  light  from  some  part  of  the  lens  mounts,  or, 
possibly,  from  the  edges  of  the  lenses  themselves.  Sometimes 
sufficient  light  is  reflected  from  the  edge  of  a stop  to  do  mischief. 
If  you  line  all  parts  of  the  lens  tubes  with  black  velvet,  paint 
the  edges  of  the  glasses,  and  thoroughly  blacken  the  stops,  you 
are  not  likely  to  be  troubled  in  the  same  way  again. 

Opal. — You  will  find  the  ferrous  oxalate  to  be  rather  more  suitable 
than  pyrogallic  for  the  class  of  work  in  question.  In  the  case 
of  last-mentioned  developer,  the  tene  may  be  improved  by  long 
soaking  in  a saturated  solution  of  alum,  thorough  washing,  and 
after  this  treatment  with  the  usual  acetate  of  soda  toning  bath. 
We  cannot  write  a complete  treatise  on  the  gelatino-bromide 
process  in  these  columns.  See  Year-Book  for  1881. 

Calx. — The  luminous  paint,  ready  mixed,  is  sold  by  Ihlee  and 
Horne,  31,  Aldermanbury,  E.C.  ; and  we  believe  you  can  obtain 
the  phosphorescent  sulphide  of  calcium  in  the  state  of  powder  from 
Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden. 

J.  D.  II  (London). — The  conditions  of  lighting  may  be  varied  very 
much,  even  with  the  appliances  which  are  likely  to  bo  at  hand 
under  the  circumstances,  and  by  the  combustion  of  a little  mag- 
nesium wire  or  white  fire  composition,  dark  parts  may  be  lighted. 
We  think  that  with  the  lens  you  mention  (full  aperture)  an 
exposure  of  from  three  to  eight  minutes  ought  to  suffice.  You  must 
not,  however,  expect  to  succeed  the  first  time,  as  it  will  doubtless 
be  necessary  for  you  to  make  several  experiments  before  obtaining 
a satisfactory  result.  It  may  be  worthwhile  for  you  to  make  the 
trial  you  propose  with  the  portrait  lens. 

C.  K.  Palmer. — It  consists  solely  of  calcium  carbonate. 

Barium. — We  have  seen  fairly  good  enlargements  done  under  the 
circumstances  you  alludo  to.  Tbey  are  not  likely  to  be  more  per- 
manent than  ordinary  developed  prints,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  rapidity  of  the  method,  and  the  ease  with  which  results 
may  bo  obtained. 

J.  S.  W. — The  best  way  would  be  for  you  to  commence  by  obtaining 
plates  from  some  maker  who  resides  near  you,  as  you  will  then 
probably  be  able  to  arrange  for  a demonstration  of  the  method  of 
development.  As  regards  rapidity,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
superior  merits  of  gelatine. 

W.  Bailey. — 1.  The  question  is  one  which  could  only  be  definitely 
settled  by  a series  of  carefully-conducted  experiments.  You 
have  the  two  opposite  opinions  before  you  ; you  must  either 
judge  as  to  their  respective  merits,  or  you  can  investigate  the 
point  for  yourself.  2.  There  is  no  objection  whatever  to  keeping 
it  in  a concentrated  form,  but  if  diluted  it  will  slowly  undergo 
decomposition.  3.  The  front  lens  of  the  combination  with  the 
stop  behind  it  will  give  quite  as  satisfactory  a picture  as  the 
back  lens  with  the  stop  in  front,  only  the  distortion  will  be  of 
the  “pin-cushion”  instead  of  the  "barrel”  kind.  You  had 
better  fit  in  a piece  of  velvet  so  as  to  cover  the  bright  screw 
thread. 

J.  Cummins. — The  substance  is  not  sufficiently  invariable  to  servo 
the  intended  purpose. 

Answers. — 1.  It  is  quite  optional.  2.  Our  Publishers  undertako 
to  have  photographs  registered  for  a fee  of  is.  6d.  each. 

P.  G.  M (Winchester). — Precipitate  the  silver  and  make  a fresh 
bath. 

S.  W.  Talbot. — Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  this 
correspondent  has  very  successfully  employed  Mr.  Stokcc’s  pro- 
cess (Photographic  News  for  Deo.  3rd,  1880)  for  the  conversion 
of  old  negative  baths  into  sensitising  solution  for  albumcnised 
paper.  The  fact  of  Mr.  Talbot  having  had  occasion  to  operate  on 
a considerable  quantity  of  bath  rendered  it  well  worth  his  while  to 
adopt  the  process. 

Always  Beady. — You  will  find  a lens  of  the  rectilinear  or 
symmetrical  type,  working  with  an  aperture  of  about  J,  to  be  most 
suitable.  If,  however,  greater  rapidity  is  essential,  you  must  uso 
a portrait  combination. 

T.  Lewis. — Your  plan  is  one  which  you  have  no  doubt  carefully 
studied,  and  a studio  made  in  accordance  with  it  will  no  doubt  prove 
extremely  convenient.  We  would,  however,  suggest  a somewhat 
higher  pitch  for  the  roof,  in  order  to  obviate  leakage  and  possible 
damage  by  hail. 

South  Devon.— See  article  by  Mr.  Bolas  in  our  present  issue. 
Enquirer. — No  doubt  those  parts  of  the  glass  which  appear  to  repel 
the  emulsion  are  contaminated  with  greasy  matter.  Clean 
your  plates  well  by  means  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ammonia 
made  into  a thin  cream  with  tripoli. 

Robertus. — No  wonder  that  your  drying-room  is  damp,  and  that 
“ moisture  constantly  trickles  down  the  zinc  lining.  ” You  have 
made  your  room  nearly  air-tight  by  lining  it  with  zinc,  and  there 
is  consequently  no  cutlet  for  the  water  formed  by  tho  combustion 
of  the  gas  you  so  freely  burn,  or  for  that  water  which  evaporates  from 
your  gelatine  films.  Insert  a nine-inch  pipe  near  the  ceiling, 
taking  care  to  connect  to  this  sufficient  bends  to  exclude  all  traces 
of  light  ; and  provide  a similar  inlet  for  cold  air  near  the 
bottom  of  the  room.  Your  other  arrangements  appear  to  be  well 
planned,  and  likely  to  prove  satisfactory. 

Beau  Nash,  and  several  Correspondents,  in  our  next. 
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COLD  WEATHER  AND  THE  BATH. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  photographic  world 
has  more  cause  to  complain  of  the  disturbing  influence  of 
a high  temperature  on  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  than  of 
any  mischief  or  inconvenience  occasioned  by  winter  weather. 
It  is,  indeed,  a rare  circumstance  for  the  bath  solution  to 
freeze  when  in  an  ordinary  developing  room,  which  is  in 
general  use  ; and  apart  from  actual  solidification,  the  prin- 
cipal inconvenience  resulting  from  a lowering  of  the  tempe- 
rature cousists  in  a sluggishness  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  solution,  and  deficiency  of  sensitiveness  as  regards  the 

{dates.  The  recent  severe  weather,  however,  took  us 
jeyond  our  previous  experience  with  respect  to  some  points 
of  photographic  practice,  and  we  must  confess  that  on 
entering  our  private  laboratory  during  the  recent  hard 
frost,  we  felt  but  little  inclination  to  operate  by  the  wet 
process,  more  especially  as  our  baths  were  frozen  almost 
solid : but,  strangely  enough,  none  of  those  bottles  which 
contained  silver  solution  had  burst.  When,  however,  the 
thaw  came,  we  went  in  for  a roaring  fire,  put  the  place  in 
order,  and  proceeded  to  coat  and  sensitize  a plate,  using  for 
the  latter  purpose  some  silver  solution,  which  was  care- 
fully decanted  from  one  of  the  “ Winchesters  ” which  we 
believed  to  contain  a reliable  article.  When,  however,  our 
plate  was  removed  from  the  bath,  it  presented  a most 
attenuated  and  ghostly  aspect;  a feeble  opalescence  taking 
the  place  of  the  dense  and  creamy  deposit  of  silver  iodide 
which  we  expected  to  see.  An  inspection  of  the  stock 
bottles  containing  bath  solution  explained  the  matter,  it 
being  then  found  that  the  recent  changes  of  temperature 
had  caused  the  silver  solution  to  separate  into  two  layers, 
the  lower  of  which  proved  to  be  a strong  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  while  the  upper  portion  of  the  liquid  consisted  of 
a much  more  dilute  solution. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  very  simple. 
Some  of  the  water  of  the  bath  solution  froze  first,  and  this 
ice,  having  a lower  specific  gravity  than  the  bulk  of  the 
solution,  naturally  tended  towards  the  surface,  while  a 
silver  solution  of  increased  strength  remained  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  bottle.  The  ice,  on  melting,  yielded  nearly 
pure  water,  which,  of  course,  remained  floating  on  the 
heavy  solution  underneath,  thus  yielding  two  layers  of 
fluid  in  the  bottle.  The  bath  solution  which  had  been 
carefully  poured  off  for  use  consisted  principally  of  the 
dilute  portion,  while  the  remaining  part  contained  the 
greater  part  of  the  silver.  An  assay  showed  the  presence 
of  only  twenty-two  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  ounce 
in  the  decanted  solution,  while  the  remaiuder  proved  to 
contain  fifty  grains. 

The  above  results  show  that  it  may  occasionally  become 
a matter  of  some  considerable  importance  to  agitate  solu- 
tions which  have  been  subjected  to  sufficient  cold  to  cause 
partial  congelation. 


SLOW-PRINTING  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

Printing  in  winter  is  a pursuit  which  tries  the  temper  of 
the  most  patient  operator.  During  winter,  the  light  of 
London,  or  its  surburbs,  is  frequently  so  feeble  that  a sheet 
of  sensitised  paper  might  be  exposed  to  its  influence  for  an 
hour  or  two  without  stain  or  detriment.  This  being  so,  it 
is  of  the  first  importance  that  negatives  should  be  colourless 
in  the  shadows  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  printing  benefit  of 
available  light. 

Not  many  days  ago,  a professional  friend  in  distress  came 
to  us  with  a batch  of  doubtful-looking  negatives  ; these  he 
spread  before  us  on  a sheet  of  white  paper — they  repre- 
sented his  week’s  toil  in  gelatine.  The  negatives 
on  their  white  ground  looked  black  indeed  ; but  hero 
and  there  out  of  their  pitchy  darkness  loomed  a feeble  light. 
It  was  a mere  flicker  of  hope  pointiug  printwards.  By 
transmitted  light  the  negatives  were  faultless  in  pose,  and 
rich  in  colour,  especially  green  and  greenish -yellow  about 
tbo  shadows.  The  prevailing  hue  of  a London  mid-winter 
atmosphere  was  impressed  upon  them.  In  one  or  two  cases 
the  all-over  stain  was  directly  traceable  to  London  fog. 

Gelatine  plates  have  a way  of  their  own  of  photographing 
impure  media  of  this  sort,  and  of  ignoring,  to  some  degree, 
the  main  object  of  their  use.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  keep 
the  studio  clear  of  fog  and  smoke,  and  this  may  be  done  to 
a certain  extent  by  having  the  apartment  “ fog-tight,”  and 
by  a system  of  ventilation. 

This  quality,  by  the  way,  of  photographing  fog,  renders 
gelatine  plates  all  the  more  available  for  atmospheric  effects 
out  of  doors.  The  practised  eye  of  the  operator  can  at  once 
determine  if  there  is  a hazy  medium  in  the  studio  by 
examining  the  sitter  from  a distance.  If  detail  in  the  dark 
parts  of  the  costume  can  be  made  out  with  any  degree  of 
clearness,  the  gelatine  plate  may  be  trusted  to  yield  a clear 
negative.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dark  parts  of  the 
dress  are  veiled  and  indistinct,  failure  may  be  guaranteed. 
But  this  is  only  one  phase  of  the  slow  printing  quality 
of  winter  gelatine  negatives. 

in  most  of  the  plates  submitted,  the  veiling  was  due  to 
other  causes.  The  plates  were  all  of  them  evidently  bro- 
mide plates,  requiring  most  careful  development.  More- 
over, they  had  been  taxed  unduly,  and  expected  to  perform 
impossibilities.  They  were  undoubtedly  rapid  plates,  under- 
exposed and  forced  in  development.  Now,  at  best,  an  under- 
exposed gelatine  plate  is  a poor  affair,  and  most  unsatisfactory 
to  deal  with.  There  is  nothing  in  it,  in  so  far  as  concerns 
the  shadows,  and  no  kuown  system  of  development  can 
create  detail  where  it  has  not  been  registered  by  the  light 
in  the  camera.  On  the  other  hand,  a feeble  impression  of 
shadowy  detail  may  be  coaxed  out  by  judicious  development. 

Common  impure  water  has  much  to  account  for  in  stain- 
ing shadows.  When  charged  with  pyrogallic  acid,  and 
mixed  with  a large  proportion  of  ammonia  and  a small 
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proportion  of  restrainer,  it  rapidly  discolours,  and,  as  a 
developer,  becomes  inert.  But,  although  it  thus  becomes 
exhausted,  its  action  of  staining  the  film  goes  on  apace. 
It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  iD  treating  an  under-exposed 
plate  with  an  aqueous  developing  solution,  pure  water 
should  be  employed. 

Again,  the  quantity  of  developer  should  bo  always 
sufficient  to  submerge  the  plate.  Our  friend  had  been  too 
sparing  in  this  respect,  and  ho  further  rocked  the  fluid  to 
and  fro  over  the  film.  It  is  well  known  among  gelatine 
experts  that  this  rocking  is  a mistake,  and  such  portions  of 
he  plate  as  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  become 
rapidly  discoloured.  Many  gelatine  negatives  are  in  this 
way  hopelessly  spoiled.  The  centre  of  the  plate  alone  is 
free  from  stain,  and  prints  more  vigorously  and  rapidly 
than  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  picture. 

This  action  of  the  air  upon  the  moist  film  under 
development  is  most  apparent  in  pure  bromide  plates. 
With  an  admixture  of  iodide  in  the  emulsion,  the  action  of 
air  upon  the  exposed  film  is  not  so  marked,  and  the  develop- 
ment is  altogether  more  under  control. 

Veiling  in  the  shadows  of  bromo-gelatine  negatives  is 
frequently  effected  in  a manner  different  from  any  already 
passed  under  review.  The  lamp  is  a factor  in  the  question, 
which,  strange  to  say,  has  not  yet  received  the  consideration  it 
merits.  There  are  still  photographers,  and  some  of  them  ought 
to  know  better,  who  cling  to  the  old  yellow  or  orange  light. 
With  some  commercial  plates  it  is  possible  to  obtain  good 
results  when  artificial  light  is  filtered  through  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  orange  paper.  But  with  pure  bromide  plates 
the  case  is  altogether  different,  and  multiplying  the  folds  of 
orange  paper  has  the  same  effect  as  lowering  the  light  of  the 
lamp  until  total  darkness  supervenes.  The  quantity  of 
actinic  light  transmitted  is  alone  dealt  with,  not  the  quality. 
It  is  safest,  in  all  cases,  to  employ  a veil  of  ruby 
glass  spectroscopically  tested  for  actinic  light.  A lamp 
fitted  with  a single  sheet  of  ruby  glass,  covered  with  one 
thickness  of  orange  paper  to  diffuse  the  light,  affords,  as  a 
rule,  a perfect  safeguard  against  fog.  The  quantity  of  light 
transmitted  may  be  increased  indefinitely,  provided  it  is  of 
the  right  sort.  It  has  been  asserted  that  gelatine  plates  may 
be  brought  into  actinic  light  during  development.  Our 
own  experience  goes  to  prove  that  pure  bromide  plates 
cannot  be  so  dealt  with  without  injury  to  the  negative. 

Even  after  development  it  is  better  and  safer  to  fix  the 
plates  in  non-actinic  light.  When  this  has  been  done,  and 
the  plates  have  been  slightly  washed,  and  placed  in  a solu- 
tion of  alum  for  several  hours,  no  discolouration  is  likely 
to  take  place.  On  the  contrary,  negatives  so  treated 
possess  the  rapid  printing  quality  of  wet  collodion  plates. 
Of  course,  it  is  necessary,  after  treatment  in  the  alum  bath, 
to  wash  the  negatives  under  the  tap  before  rearing  them 
up  to  dry. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Studios  and  the  Weather — Photographing  the  Nebul.e 
— The  Ferrotype. 

Studios  and  the  Weather. — Photographic  studios  must  have 
suffered  severely  during  the  recent  severe  weather  from  the 
effects  of  frost  and  snow.  Even  the  best  constructed  ones  can 
scarcely  have  escaped,  and  the  ingenuity  of  photographers 
must  have  been  considerably  exercised  how  to  remove  the 
snow  without  damaging  the  roof  and  breaking  glass. 
Leakages  have  probably  been  a constant  source  of  torment, 
and  the  annoyances  arising  from  this  cause  make  one  hope  for 
a time  when  it  will  be  possible  to  have  a studio  which  shall 
be  absolutely  weather-tight.  A combination  of  glass  and 
iron  seems  to  offer  the  best  protection ; as  for  wooden 
structures,  we  never  knew  one  yet  that  was  not  in  a chronic 
state  of  drip,  and  was  insatiable  in  regard  to  putty  and  paint. 
For  certain  work  probably  a large  area  of  glass  roofing  will 
always  be  required,  but  the  sensitiveness  of  gelatine  plates 
warrants  the  supposition  that  tho  time  will  come  when  the 


same  amount  of  top-light  as  is  found  in  a painter’s  studio 
will  amply  suffice  for  photographic  portraiture.  The  studio 
is  really  the  photographer’s  lete  noir.  The  studio  is  endless 
in  form  and  variety  ; is  is  often  found  poked  in  the  most 
awkward  position  possible.  In  the  busy  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis it  is  of  course  at  the  most  inaccessible  portion  of  the 
house  ; when  left  to  the  desig  a of  the  ordinary  builder,  or  to 
the  caprice  of  some  daring  innovator  who  is  going  to  revo- 
lutionise all  accepted  principles,  it  is  often  an  unmitigated 
failure,  and  requires  no  end  of  alteration  before  it  will  work; 
it  is  a fiery  furnace  in  the  summer  time,  and  an  ice-house  in 
the  winter.  When  a photographer  wishes  to  commence 
business,  and  decides  upon  building  his  own  studio,  he  has 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  premises  where  it 
can  be  built,  and  there  never  was,  and  perhaps  never  will  be, 
a place  where  some  drawback  did  not  exist.  How  much 
more  pleasant  would  it  be  if,  with  a process  of  increased 
sensitiveness,  all  this  worry  were  rendered  unnecessary. 
Photographic  studios  could  then  be  made  as  comforts  ble  as 
are  painters’  studios,  expense  would  be  avoided,  and,  above 
all,  the  tiresome  expanse  of  glass  roof  done  away  with.  Per- 
haps this  halcyon  time  may  not  be  so  far  distant  as  we 
imagine. 

Photographing  the  Nebulx. — The  strong  point  of  photo- 
graphy, it  has  always  been  contended,  is  its  accuracy.  The 
human  eye,  which  is  never  absolutely  alike  in  two  persons, 
and  which  must  be  subject  to  variations  like  every  other 
organ  of  the  body  dependent  upon  the  health,  has  ever  been 
considered  inferior  as  a matter  of  the  evidence  of  truth  to 
the  mechanical  production  of  the  camera.  Much  less  accu- 
rate must  then  be  the  production  of  the  work  of  the  hand, 
which  has  to  render  what  the  eye  has  seen,  and  no  amount 
of  training  can  make  the  fingers  capable  of  such  absolutely 
accurate  delineation  as  that  which  is  performed  with  the 
greatest  ease  by  photography.  It  is  consequently  rather 
curious  to  find  a speaker  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  preferring  for  accuracy  a drawing  of 
astronomical  phenomena  rather  than  a photograph.  The 
occasion  which  drew  forth  this  opinion  was  an  interesting 
one,  being  the  exhibition  of  Dr.  Henry  Draper’s  photograph 
of  the  nebulaj  in  Orion,  the  first  instance  on  record  in  which 
any  photographic  trace  of  the  light  of  a nebula  had  been 
obtained.  This  photograph  was  taken  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  with  an  exposure  of  fifty-one  minutes,  and 
showed  the  brighter  nucleus  of  the  nebula  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Fish’s  Head,  and  the  6tars  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  nebula  down  to  the  nine  and-a-half-inch  magni- 
tude. The  difficulty  of  the  operation  was  incurred  by  the 
variations  in  intensity  in  different  parts  of  the  nebula,  and  the 
images  of  the  brighter  stars  were  much  over-exposed,  and 
appeared  as  large  white  blotches  upon  the  photograph,  their 
diameter  roughly  corresponding  with  the  magnitudes  of  the 
stars.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ranyard,  who  exhibited  the 
photograph,  if  in  the  future  some  very  much  more  sensitive 
methods  of  photographing  were  devised,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  contrive  some  plan  by  which  the  brighter  parts  of  the 
nebula  and  tho  light  of  the  brighter  stars  should  be  cut  off 
from  the  sensitive  plate  during  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
posure, so  as  to  avoid  the  encroachment  by  irradiation  of  the 
brighter  structures  on  to  the  area  occupied  by  the  fainter  parts. 
The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  preseut  photograph, 
however,  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  brightest  part  of  the 
nebula  as  photographed  did  not  correspond  with  the 
brightest  part  as  given  in  the  drawings  of  Bond,  Hcrschel, 
Liaponuov,  Lassell,  Secchi,  or  the  Earl  of  Ross.  This 
difference  it  was  that  drew  from  a member  of  the  Society 
the  opinion  that  photography  could  not  be  relied  upon  for 
proof  of  change  in  the  form  of  nebulae,  unless  we  knew  tho 
size  of  the  instrument,  tho  photographic  process  made  use  of, 
all  the  details  of  the  exposure,  and  the  method  of  develop- 
ment. Different  photographic  processes  gave  very  different 
results  from  tho  same  object  ; he  would  rather  rely  on 
accurate  drawings,  which  gave  the  chief  features.  This 
dictum  led  to  considerable  discussion,  in  which  it  is  satis- 
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factory  to  note  that  the  view  taken  by  the  supporter  of  the 
superiority  of  hand  drawings  did  not  find  much  favour. 
Indeed,  when  it  was  stated  that  all  the  hand-drawings  which 
had  been  made  of  the  nobulae  differed  considerably,  it  was 
evident  that  no  special  claim  for  accuracy  could  be  set  up  for 
any  one  of  them.  Whatever  may  be  the  short-comings  of 
photography,  and  however  processes  may  differ,  this  much 
is  certain,  that  the  relative  actinism  of  the  various  portions 
of  the  illuminated  object  will  be  maintained.  As  Mr. 
Ranyard  subsequently  pointed  out,  although  the  relative 
brightness  of  various  parts  of  an  object  like  acorona  or 
nebula  could  not  be  judged  of  from  the  opacity  of  corres- 
ponding parts  of  photographs,  yet  a photograph  enabled 
you  to  tell,  with  great  certainty,  which  was  the  brightest 
region  of  the  object  photographed,  and  affordeda  very  valu- 
able permanent  photometric  scale,  by  which  various  degrees 
of  brightness  might  be  judged. 

The  Ferrotype. — Is  the  tide  of  favour  to  set  in  towards 
the  ferrotype'?  There  is  certainly  much  to  be  said  in  its 
behalf,  although  hitherto  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  most 
modest  form  of  the  art.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  if 
any  artistic  novelty  could  be  introduced,  which  would  not 
be  costly,  and  produced  in  a form  which  might  be  given 
away  to  friends  in  lieu  ofthe  carte,  it  would  be  gladly  taken 
up  by  the  public.  It  is  an  advantage  with  the  ferrotype 
that  there  is  no  waiting  for  results.  The  sitter  has  not 
time  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  has  been  flattered  or 
the  reverse.  The  criticism  of  friends— always  to  be  dreaded 
by  the  photographer — is  done  away  with,  and  there  is  no 
sending  of  proofs  on  approbation.  Of  course  the  ferrotype 
must  be  mounted  in  such  a way  as  not  to  be  confounded 
with  “ cheap  and  nasty  ” specimens  ; but  this  would  be  an 
easy  matter. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

M.  Christian's  Method  or  Obtaining  Positives  bt  Arti- 
ficial Light — Banquet  of  the  Chambre  Syndicale  — 
New  Experiences  with  the  Selenium  Photometer — 
M.  O.  Madden’s  Mode  of  Reducing  Dense  Negatives 
— M.  Davanne’s  Report  on  Photographs  and  Photo- 
graphic Appliances  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of 
1878— Variable  Solubility  of  Bromide  of  Silver  in 
Hyposulphite  of  Soda  of  Different  Degrees  of  Con- 
centration, by  Dr.  Monckhoven — Imitation  Ground 
Glass — Preserving  India-rubber  Articles. 

M.  Christian’s  Method  of  Obtaining  Positives  by  Artificial 
Light. — It  is  some  time  ago,  our  readers  may  remember, 
since  the  announcement  was  made  in  France  of  a process  of 
obtaining  a positive  impression  without,  it  was  said,  the 
aid  of  any  luminous  source  whatever.  Although  disposed, 
as  we  are,  to  believe  in  marvels  and  prodigies  in  connec- 
tion with  photography,  this  notice  left  us  absolutely 
incredulous,  and  we  remained  convinced  that  the  process 
in  question  required  the  action  of  some  source  of  light, 
however  feeble.  This  proved  to  be  the  case.  M.  Liebard, 
having  become  associated  with  M.  Christian,  and  made 
acquainted  with  the  process,  has  judged  it  easier  to  openly 
declare  the  mode  of  action,  without  seeking  to  mislead 
photographers  by  an  announcement  capable  of  giving  rise 
to  doubts,  and  removing  from  it  its  serious  character.  It 
resulted  in  our  receiving  a card  of  invitation,  in  which 
we  were  requested  to  assist  in  the  operation  of  rapid  and 
economical  exposure  with  or  without  the  light  oj  day , taking 
place  at  the  house  of  M.  Christian,  &c.  To  such  an  invi- 
tation we  felt  bound  to  respond,  and  on  the  appointed  day 
saw  the  operations.  We  are,  therefore,  able  to  affirm  that 
this  process  is  worked  out  on  an  old  principle,  without 
wishing  to  say  anything  to  depreciate  its  value  and  utility. 
Paper  is  coated  with  a film  of  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  ; 
then,  when  dry,  it  is  exposed  behind  a negative,  the  time 
varying  according  to  its  density,  but  never  longer  than  a 
few  seconds,  to  a steady  light  issuing  from  three  gas  jets  on 
a bracket,  close  approaching  ODe  another,  the  luminous 


rays  of  which  are  more  directly  projected  upon  the  surface 
to  be  printed  by  a sort  of  lantern  of  white  polished 
metal  surrounding  and  enclosing  the  gas  bracket,  with  the 
exception  of  the  front;  this  is  left  open  to  allow  the 
negative  to  be  placed  as  near  to  the  light  as  required. 
Under  these  conditions  five  or  six  seconds  sufficed  for 
M.  Liebard  to  print  in  our  presence  carte-de-visite  pic- 
tures. With  two  operating  in  concert,  one  charging  the 
negative,  and  the  other  printing,  about  300  prints  may  be 
taken  off  in  an  hour.  When  the  printing  is  finished, 
development  is  carried  on  in  a particular  bath,  which  acts 
rapidly,  and  gives  an  image  turning  gradually  to  an  intense 
bl  ck.  It  is  then  washed,  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
again  washed  carefully,  and  at  length  toned  in  order  to  give 
the  black  print  a tone  more  or  less  photographic.  This 
toning  acts  indifferently  during  a short  or  long  space  of  time. 
The  prints  are  then  washed  in  water  for  several  hours, 
and  are  at  last  allowed  to  dry.  They  present  a dull, 
matt  surface,  not  pleasing  to  lovers  of  brilliant  prints, 
but  which  is  very  agreeable  to  us,  and  has  an  artistic 
effect.  They  may  be  rendered  brilliant  in  various  degrees 
by  the  application  of  varnish  or  enamel.  MM.  Christian 
and  Liebard  do  not  give  the  formulae  of  their  different 
liquid  preparations,  that  forming  the  basis  upon  which  they 
conduct  the  business,  selling  their  process  provided  500 
francs  be  paid  at  time  of  sale,  and  100  francs  per  annum  for 
five  years,  or  1,000  francs  at  once  for  carrying  it  on  for  five 
years.  As  to  the  durability  of  prints  thus  obtained,  they 
have  not  yet  undergone  the  test  of  time,  but,  experimented 
upon  by  various  reagents  equally  with  prints  on  albumen, 
we  have  not  found  them  superior  to  the  latter.  We  again 
say,  with  regard  to  these  photographs,  that  they  present 
nothing  new,  but  their  rapid  exposure  by  a feeble  light 
appears  to  us  to  be  of  some  value. 

Banquet  ofthe  Chambre  Syndicale. — The  Chambre  Syndi- 
cale de  la  Photographic  held  its  annual  banquet  on  the  17th 
ult.  This  large  and  cordial  assembly  affords  a fresh  proof 
of  the  goodwill  existing  among  the  photographers  of  Paris. 
The  Photographic  Society  of  France  was  represented  by 
MM.  Davanne,  Gauthier-Villars,  and  several  other 
members.  One  toast,  that  of  the  Foreign  Press,  was 
responded  to  heartily,  on  account  of  photographio  art  in 
general,  and  the  friendly  international  relations  between 
photographers  being  kept  up  by  such  constant  and  useful 
service.  This  toast  gave  a proof  of  sympathy  of  French 
photographers  with  the  foreign  press. 

Selenium  Photometer. — We  still  continue  to  occupy  our- 
selves with  the  selenium  photometer  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  These  experiments  have  a truly  irresis- 
tible attraction  ; we  therefore  pursue  them  with  as  much 
interest  as  ardour.  The  variations  occasioned  by  the 
irregularity  of  the  source  of  electricity,  and  also  the 
modification  in  the  temperature,  must  be  taken  into 
account.  It  is  known  that  after  a certain  time  the  resis- 
tance of  the  electricity-generating  apparatus  is  considerably 
augmented  ; it  is  therefore  necessary  to  arrange  tables  of 
corrections  or  reductions  of  any  degree  to  that  which  existed 
for  a resistance-determined  temperature.  The  substance 
physically  sensible  to  light  existing,  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  an  accessible  method  to  all  of  reading  by  degrees 
of  light,  and  in  such  a manner  that  comparisons  may  be 
universally  studied.  It  has  appeared  necessary  to  us  to 
prolong  our  observations  so  long  as  to  render  us  masters  of 
the  two’principal  notions  which  constitute  this  apparatus, 
both  the  source  of  electricity,  and  the  element  selenium. 
Certain  anomalies  are  produced,  the  cause  of  which  must 
be  ascertained ; and  it  is  only  step  by  step  that  we  come  to 
possess  all  the  secrets  of  the  curious  workings  of  apparatus 
of  this  kind,  likely  to  be  so  precious  in  photography. 

M.  O.  Madden's  Mode  of  Reducing  Negatives. — M.  O. 
Madden,  amateur  photographer,  of  Chateau-Gentier,  laid 
before  the  la3t  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
France,  through  M.  Chardon,  a process  for  reducing  dense 
negatives.  He  employs  a three  per  cent,  solution  of  per- 
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chloride  of  iron,  in  which  the  plate  is  immersed,  and  may 
be  left  to  reduce  in  intensity  until  the  image  has  almost 
disappeared.  M.  Chardon  has  repeated  this  experiment 
seven  times  consecutively  on  one  negative,  and  caused  it  to 
disappear,  then  brought  it  back  by  immersing  in  a bath  of 
oxalate  of  iron.  In  the  perchloride  of  iron  the  chloiine 
acting  upon  the  reduced  silver  forms  chloride  of  silver, 
which  is  again  reduced  by  the  oxalate  of  iron.  This  method 
has  the  effect  of  improving  the  shadows  in  an  intentionally 
forced  negative.  It  is  worthy  of  notice. 

M.  Davanne's  Report  on  Photographs , $-c.,  at  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  1878. — The  report  by  M.  Davanne  on  the 
photographs  and  photographic  apparatus  of  the  Universal 
Exhibition  has  at  last  appeared,  after  a lapse  of  two  years, 
proving  that  our  national  printing  office  takes  its  time; 
however,  this  important  document  is  now  in  circulation,  and 
contains  a very  just  estimate  of  the  state  of  photo- 
graphy at  the  time  of  our  last  exhibition.  M.  Davanne, 
remembering  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  jury  in 
giving  unequal  rewards,  expresses  his  regret  that  we  had 
not  followed  the  example  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  when 
the  prizes  were  all  of  the  same  value.  This  is  a very  delicate 
question,  and  forms  a subject  which  may  be  discussed  for 
some  time  without  coming  to  a decision.  It  is  certain  that 
for  the  jury  a system  based  on  the  equality  of  value  of  the 
rewards,  their  task  is  considerably  facilitated  ; on  the  other 
hand,  this  class  method  has  certain  merits.  Despite  the 
difficulties  to  be  conquered,  we  rather  prefer  a method  which 
permits  of  some  classification,  so  that  those  who  are  below 
the  limit  of  one  of  the  classes  may  be  included  in  a lower 
grade.  As  to  finding  a method  of  avoiding  discontent,  such 
a thing  is  impossible.  Have  you  never  come  across  the  case 
of  a certain  photographer  who  refused  the  gold  medal,  because 
of  a similar  award  to  one  of  his  competitors?  The  best  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  create  a jury  composed  of  competent, 
conscientious,  and  absolutely  disinterested  men. 

Variable  Solubility  of  Bromide  of  Silver  in  Hyposulphite  of 
Soda  of  Different  Degrees  of  Concentration. — Our  excellent 
colleague,  Dr.  Monckhoven,  has  demonstrated  a curious 
fact  relative  to  the  variations  in  the  sol  ubility  of  bromide  of 
silver  in  hyposulphite  of  various  strengths.  In  a saturated 
solution  the  bromide  of  silver  is  scarcely  soluble  ; the  most 
effectual  strength  is  a 20-per  cent,  solution. 

Imitation  Ground  Glass.— We  find  the  following  formula 
for  imitating  ground  glass  useful ; — 

Sandarac 18  parts 

Mastio  4 u 

Ether  200  „ 

Benzine  80  to  100  „ 

Mix  and  allow  them  to  dissolve,  then  apply  with  a brush. 

Preserving  India-rubber  Articles. — In  the  same  journal, 
Le  Monde  de  la  Science,  we  find  a method  of  preserving 
india-rubber  articles,  which  harden  so  soon,  and  eventually 
break.  . The  objects  are  soaked  in  a mixture  of  one  part  of 
ammonia  and  two  of  water.  They  may  be  left  in  the 
solution  from  several  minutes  to  sy me  hours,  or  until  they 
have  recovered  their  former  elasticity.  Leon  Vidal. 


THE  LIME  LIGHT. 

. BY  EDWARD  VILES.* 

Here  is  another  valuable  hint  derived  from  every-day  working, 
it  is  known  that  under  the  heat  of  the  jet  the  lime  sometimes 
splits  into  fragments.  When  this  occurs  there  is  usually  a dark 
interval  of  some  minutes,  until,  in  fact,  the  broken  lime  can  be 
removed  and  a fresh  one  fitted.  When  this  is  done  a second 
fracture  often  follows,  because  the  full  heat  of  the  flame  is 
turned  on  before  the  lime  has  been  properly  warmed. 

. *!ut  mishap  need  not  cause  more  than  a momentary 
interruption,  if  the  pin  which  passes  vertically  into  the  lime  be 
made  as  long  as  the  cy finder  itself,  and  the  lime  carefully  sawn 
into  two  portions.  One  piece  on  the  other,  they  should  be 
f ace<t  on  tee  pin,  and  the  flame  directed  upon  the  upper  half. 

* Continued  from  page  45. 


Should  a breakage  happen,  the  fracture  cannot  extend  beyond 
the  division.  A quick  turn  of  the  screw  brings  the  lower  half 
of  the  lime  (already  well  warmed)  up  and  into  the  required 
position.  A second  piece  of  lime  can  now  be  substituted  for 
the  broken  piece,  and  all  is  in  readiness  for  another  fracture. 

Our  dealers  supply  to  those  long-suffering  persons — amateurs 
— extra  fine  oxyhydrogen  burners  at  extra  fine  prices.  The 
point  ot  recommendation  is  that  they  are  fitted  with  platinum 
points.  This  addition  was  founded  on  the  erroneous  notion  that 
because  the  lime  is  made  so  hot  by  the  gas  the  burner  is  in 
danger  of  melting.  Nothing  of  the  kind  happens,  of  course. 
The  orifice  of  the  jet  does  not  become  greatly  heated,  and 
platinum  points  are  just  as  Useless  as  stuffed  tubes. 

Few  using  the  lime  fight  are,  I believe,  aware  of  the  extra- 
ordinary heating  power  of  the  little  blue  flame  impinging  on  the 
lime.  To  place  before  it  different  pieces  of  metal  forms  an 
interesting  experiment.  A stout  iron  rail  runs  into  di  ops  like 
sealing  wax,  and  is  dissipated  into  thousands  of  sparks,  and  a 
bronze  penny  has  a hole  drilled  through  it  in  a moment. 

With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  hole  in  the  jet.  The  nipples  of 
brass  can  be  readily  unscrewed  from  the  end  of  the  tube,  and 
they  can  be  had  pierced  with  holes  of  various  sizes.  My  recom- 
mendation is  that  each  person  should,  by  actual  experiment, 
satisfy  himself  as  to  which  sized  hole  produces  the  most  brilliant 
fight.  The  size  that  would  be  suitable  under  some  conditions  of 
working  would  not  be  found  suitable  under  others. 

Sometimes  the  burners  make  a roaring  or  hissing  sound, 
annoying  alike  to  exhibitor  and  audience,  and  productive  of 
alarm  beside.  The  usual  cause  is  a fragment  of  lime  in  the 
nipple,  or  a little  roughness  at  its  edge  or  interior  surface.  In 
the  one  case  the  remedy  is  obvious.  In  the  other  the  inner 
part  of  the  jet  should  ho  rubbed  with  a stout  needle  until  made 
perfectly  smooth.  In  technical  phrase,  the  hole  should  be 
“ rymered  out.” 

Iu  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  pressure  of  gas,  the  wedge- 
shaped  bags  are  placed  between  “ pressure-boards.”  Formerly 
each  bag  had  a separate  pair  of  boards,  and  a separate  set  of 
woights.  Some  years  ago  “ double  pressure  boards  ” were 
introduced,  i.e.,  the  ordinary  pressure-boards  with  an  extra 
leaf.  The  bags,  in  this  case,  are  put  one  on  the  other  with  a 
leaf  of  tho  pressure-board  between  them,  and  then  one  set  of 
weights  answered  for  the  two  bags. 

But  it  was  also  announced  that  by  this  means  tho  great 
desideratum  (absolute  equality  of  pressure)  was  obtained.  At 
first  sight  this  looks  likely,  but  it  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  the 
pressure  is  not  only  continually  varying  as  the  angle  of  the 
pressure-boards  becomes  more  acute,  but  that  nothing  like 
equality  of  pressure  is  ever  obtained. 

I will  transcribe,  from  memoranda  made  in  1875,  a briof 
account  of  the  experiments  instituted  to  settle  this  question. 

To  arrive  at  tho  amount  of  pressure  1 made  a simple  gas 
gauge,  which  can  bo  constructed  by  any  one  with  little  expense 
and  trouble.  A piece  of  glass  tube  about  § of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  13  inches  long  was  bent  in  the  middle  into  the 
form  of  the  letter  (J-  In  between  the  uprights  a scale,  divided 
into  inches  and  tenths,  was  fixed,  and  then  water  was  intro- 
duced until  tho  syphon  gauge  was  half  full ; this  forms  a 
simple  and  effective  means  of  testing  the  pressure  of  gas  up  to 
six  inches. 

Tho  hydrogen  bag,  of  whito  mackintosh,  measuring  2 feot  GJ 
inches  by  3 feet  G1  inches  by  21  inches  wodgo,  was  filled  from 
tho  main  until  highly  distended,  and  then  placed  between  the 
lower  boards.  The  oxygeu  bag,  of  brown  mackintosh,  of  a 
more  pliable  naturo  than  tho  white,  was,  when  nearly  full, 
put  between  the  upper  boards,  and  four  28  lb.  weights  placed  on 
tho  top  in  the  usual  way. 

I should  mention  that  the  taps  inserted  in  the  two  bags  were 
just  the  same  in  size,  and  free  from  all  obstructions. 

By  means  of  the  usual  flexible  tubing  a connection  was  made 
between  the  hydrogen  bag  and  the  pressure  gauge.  The  gas 
was  then  turned  on.  Its  force  was  such  as  to  drive  the  w’ater  out 
of  the  opposite  leg  of  the  syphon,  so  that  the  pressure  was  plus 
six  inches — 1 don’t  know  how  much. 

The  connection  was  now  made  in  the  same  way  with  the 
oxygen  bag,  and  the  tap  turned  on  as  before.  The  water  rising 
gently  showed  to  be  only  2^  inches. 

This  extraordinary  discrepancy  amazed  me. 

Next  the  bags  were  reversed — the  oxygen  undermost,  the 
hydrogen  above.  The  pressure  was  tested  as  before. 

Result—  Hydrogen 5io  inches 

Oxygen  2®,  „ 
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Restoring  the  bags  to  their  original  position,  where  the  differ- 
ence of  pressure  was  so  great,  I connected  the  taps  with  the  lan- 
tern burner.  The  light  was  steady,  brilliant,  and  in  every  way 
satisfactory.  I left  it  burning  for  some  time,  and  tried  to 
account  for  the  astonishing  result. 

Next  I expelled  the  gas  from  the  bags  until  they  were  both  the 
same  height  in  wedge ; the  middle  board  being  just  21  inches 
distant  from  the  bottom  one,  and  21  inches  from  the  top.  Surely, 
thought  I,  if  ever  the  pressure  is  equal,  now  must  be  the  time, 
so  I lifted  on  the  weights,  and  proceeded  as  before. 

Result — Hydrogen  bag  undermost,  pressure  2^  inches 
Oxygen  bag  uppermost  3,40  ,, 

Reversing  the  bag,  the  gauge  showed : — 

Hydrogen  uppermost,  pressure  ...  4 inches 
Oxygen  undermost  2A  „ 

Having  at  hand  an  oxygen  bag  partly  filled,  the  dimensions  of 
which  were  somewhat  smaller,  I substituted  it  for  the  other, 
with  the  following  result : — 

Hydrogen  undermost,  pressure  ...  3i'a  inches 
Oxygen  uppermost 3}  ,, 

But  when  made  to  change  places — 

Hydrogen  uppermost,  pressure  ...  21  inches 
Oxygen  undermost  4f0  „ 

From  the  above  it  seoms  certain  that  equal  pressure  of  gas 
is  not  necessary.  Nor  is  it  obtained  by  using  double  pressure 
boards. 

It  is  important  to  mention  that,  when  the  light  was  burning, 
the  bag  taps  were  turned  on  to  tho  full ; but  the  taps  at  the 
burner  were  only  partly  turned  on.  It  is  here  that  the  pressure 
is  regulated,  and,  while  the  light  retains  its  brilliancy,  no 
explosion  can  happen. 

india-rubber  bags,  howover,  can  be  sot  down  as  necessary 
evils.  In  my  own  case,  I have  long  since  dispensed  with  the 
use  of  thorn.  Outside  the  studio  are  two  iron  gas  holders, 
miniatures  of  the  ordinary  gasometer.  These  contain  each 
about  30  cubic  feet  of  gas.  They  are  filled  up  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  lime  light  is  always  ready  for  use ; for  when  thus 
stored  the  oxygen  gas  keeps  perfectly  for  an  indefinite  time. 
In  india-rubber  bags,  however,  if  gas  is  kept,  a double  destruc- 
tion goes  on — the  bag  perishes,  the  gas  deteriorates.  After  a 
while  atmospheric  air  finds  its  way  through  the  mackintosh, 
and  then  an  explosive  compound  is  formed.  Therefore,  at  the 
close  of  each  exhibition,  india-rubbor  bags  should  always  be 
thoroughly  emptied. 


NEW  REVOLUTIONARY  POWERS?  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 
—DAYLIGHT  EMULSIFICATION— UNLIMITED  HEAT. 

BY  DR.  KENYON.* 

If  there  be  one  thing  which  has  been  more  insisted  upon  than 
another,  it  is  the  necessity  for  the  most  absolute  exclusion  of 
white  light  during  the  preparation  of  gelatino-bromide  emulsion. 
If  there  has  been  one  thing  only  less  stringently  insisted  upon,  it 
has  been  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  at  which  the  emul- 
sion is  prepared. 

The  recent  careful  essays  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  and  Dr.  Eder 
show  clearly  that  it  is  the  setting  in  of  fog  which  limits  or  im- 
pedes the  attainment  of  sensitiveness,  and  which  is  the  great 
element  of  uncertainty  in  the  preparation  of  every  sensitivo 
emulsion.  To  meet  the  first  requirement  we  have  to  submit  to 
the  miseries  of  working  in  the  darkness  of  ruby  light. 
To  meet  the  second  requirement  we  have  all  sorts  of  complica- 
tions of  lamps  and  hot-water  pans,  tins,  flasks,  and  cracked 
bottles. 

In  the  plates  I exhibit  there  will  be  discerned  no  vestige  of 
light,  fog,  or  chemical  fog,  or  any  other  evil ; yet  the  cooking  of 
the  emulsion  with  which  these  plates  were  prepared  was  effected 
(with  a small  proportion  of  the  gelatine)  by  boiling  over  the 
lull  flame  of  a Bunsen  burner.  The  vessel  containing  the  emul- 
sion was  only  separated  from  the  flame  by  a piece  of  tin  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  sand — that  is,  a sand  bath  was  used  instead 
of  a water  bath,  and  the  heating  was  continued  for  two  hours. 
The  thin  emulsion  was  thus  most  effectually  boiled.  Moreover — 
and  to  this  also  1 wish  to  draw  your  special  attention — the  whole 
mixing  and  preparation  of  the  emulsion  prior  to  the  washing  was 
conducted  in  the  ordinary  light  of  day.  The  only  difference 


from  what  is  used  in  the  process  employed  was  the  mixing  of 
double  the  amount  of  water  in  the  emulsion,  to  allow  for  loss 
by  evaporation,  and  the  addition  of  ten  grains  of  bichromate  of 
potash  to  each  ounce  of  the  water  employed  first  in  the  subse- 
quent washing  by  Wratten  and  Wainwright’s  method,  allowing 
the  minute  threads  of  emulsion  to  soak  for  one  hour  in  the 
bichromate  solution. 

To  Captain  Abney  we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  that  by 
this  means  both  light  fog  and  chemical  fog  are  eliminated. 
Captain  Abney  has  recommended  the  uso  of  bichromate  wrhero 
fog  is  accidentally  incurred.  By  tho  time  this  is  discovered,  the 
remedy  will  be  too  late  commonly  to  be  of  much  use,  consider- 
ing that  its  then  application  involves  fresh  manipulations,  wash- 
ings, and  dryings. 

My  claim  is  to  have  discovered  that  the  efficacy  of  bichromate 
is  such  that  daylight  and  comparatively  unlimited  heat  may  be 
deliberately  and  advantageously  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  emulsion ; and  I make  bold  to  recommend  its  introduction 
as  a part  of  the  regular  every-day  procedure,  whereby  we  may 
have  the  comfort  of  working  in  ordinary  light,  and  in  a room 
warmed  and  ventilated  with  an  open  fire,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  can  easily  see  what  is  going  on,  and,  amongst  other  things,  use 
test  paper  ad  libitum. 

Here  I may  observe,  in  passing,  that  on  this  occasion  the 
emulsion,  nearly  neutral  at  first,  increased  in  acidity  during  boil- 
ing instead  of  becoming  alkaline,  as  we  are  told  it  is  wont  to  do. 
The  gelatine  used  was  Nelson’s  No.  1.  With  plates  so  rapid  it 
is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  add  bromide  to  the  ferrous  oxalate 
developer.  The  plates  prepared  in  the  foregoing  manner  proved 
to  be  extremely  rapid.  They  developed  in  the  most  clean  and 
brilliant  manner  with  bromide  in  the  developer,  and  differed  in  no 
way  from  the  rest  of  their  kind  in  this  respect.  As  a first 
attempt,  the  emulsion  in  preparation  was  not  exposed  to  the 
light  more  than  needful.  The  mixing  and  boiling  was  done  in 
an  opaque  “ Devonshire  cream  jar”  lightly  covered  with  a cork; 
but  no  special  pains  were  taken  to  avoid  access  of  light. 

It  would,  I doubt  not,  be  quite  practicable  to  coat  the  plates 
in  white  light,  leaving  the  washing  with  bichromate  until  the 
last ; but  this  would  be  more  troublesome,  and  therefore  not 
advisable.  I propose  to  make  further  experiments,  admitting 
the  fullest  extent  of  light  and  boiling  over  tho  naked  flame  in  a 
thin  flask. 

The  addition  of  the  bichromate  to  the  first  washing  water 
serves  most  effectually  to  harden  the  water,  and, the  subsequent 
washing  was  rapid  and  easy  in  the  extreme.  Probably  less 
bichromate  or  a shorter  soaking  would  have  sufficed.  A minute 
quantity  of  chrome  alum  was  added  to  the  emulsion  prior  to 
coating,  and  although  nothing  but  soft  water  (very  cold)  was 
used,  there  is  no  sign  of  frilling. 

In  conclusion,  I feel  confident  that  this  procedure  will  be 
generally  adopted,  and  will  lead  to  an  immense  increase  in  the 
facility  and  certainty — especially  on  the  large  scale — with  which 
gelatino-bromide  emulsion  will  be  prepared.  There  is  at  once 
and  for  ever  an  end  put  to  all  elaborate  and  tedious  precautions 
in  conducting  the  heating  process,  so  far  as  danger  of  fog  is  con- 
cerned. The  means  by  which  this  is  effected  involve  no 
additional  manipulations,  but  are  simple  and  completely 
effective. 


Ufates. 

Dr.  Kenyon’s  paper  on  tho  preparation  of  gelatine  emul- 
sion in  daylight,  which  we  print  elsewhere,  will  be  read 
with  considerable  interest  by  all.  If,  as  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt,  Dr.  Kenyon  can  produce  a highly  sensitivo 
emulsion  without  paying  particular  attention  to  the  tempe- 
rature at  which  it  is  cooked,  and  can  moreover  perform  most 
of  the  operations  in  “ the  ordinary  light  of  day,”  he  will 
indeed  have  conferred  a blessing  on  photographers. 


Mr.  J.  Thomson  has  been  engaged  during  the  past  week 
in  taking  pictures  in  the  fog.  The  delicate  veiling  of  the 
fog  in  some  of  the  landscapes  is  quite  artistic,  the  various 
gradations  of  haze  being  exhibited  with  exquisite  effect. 


* Read  before  theJLiverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 
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We  looked  in  upon  the  Luxograph  Company  in  the 
Strand  one  evening  last  week,  and,  despite  the  arctic 
weather,  we  found  the  establishment  in  full  working  order. 
The  exposures  made  were  certainly  very  rapid,  from  four 
to  five  seconds  sufficing  for  a carte  portrait.  Nor  was  the 
blue  glare  of  light  painful  to  the  eye.  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  sitting,  the  head,  of  course  being  turned  from  the  re- 
flector ; and  beyond,  perhaps,  a little  surprise,  felt  no  in- 
convenience from  the  sudden  flare  up  that  produces  the 
light. 


It  seems  to  be  the  fashion,  now-a-days,  when  a ball  in 
fancy  dress  is  given,  to  have  a photographer  stationed  in 
the  back  drawing  room,  for  the  purpose  of  depicting  the 
bizarre  costumes  and  their  wearers.  Mr.  Tuohy,  of  Rich- 
mond, appears,  from  his  experiments,  to  be  attempting 
something  more  ; he  endeavours  to  secure  pictures  in  the 
ball-room  itself. 


A correspondent  writes  from  the  Thuringian  Forest: — 
“ During  the  heavy  snow  which  has  clothed  the  whole  of 
mid-Germany  in  a robe  of  white,  I have  been  busy  attempt- 
ing to  photograph  the  Wartburg.  The  temperature  was 
— 10®  Reaumur,  and  the  wet  process  would  therefore  have 
been  out  of  the  question.  The  old  grey  fortress,  on  its 
pedestal  of  white,  stands  out  sharp  and  clear  in  the  frosty 
atmosphere,  and  makes  a better  picture,  I think,  than  in 
summer,  when  the  towers  are  seen  rising  out  of  a sea  of 
waving  foliage.” 


The  old  castle  of  the  Wartburg,  beyond  its  romantic 
site,  is  one  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  Germany,  and 
therefore  well  deserves  the  attention  of  landscape  photo- 
graphers. It  is  the  cradle  of  the  Landgraves  of  Thuringia, 
the  scene  of  the  miracles  of  the  Holy  Elizabeth,  and,  above 
all,  the  spot  where  Martin  Luther  translated  the  Bible. 
We  remember,  when  we  visited  the  Lutheran  apartments, 
some  years  ago,  being  shown  a patch  on  one  of  the  walls, 
said  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ink-stain,  due  to  Luther 
having  once  thrown  the  inkstand  at  the  devil,  when  the 
latter  tried  to  tempt  him  from  his  work. 

A correspondent  suggests  a practical  plan  of  testing 
instantaneous  shutters.  Let  each  maker  be  provided  with 
his  own  apparatus  at  a pigeon  match,  cameras  being  em- 
ployed instead  of  guns;  the  highest  number  of  birds  secured 
in  the  end  would  then  denote  the  winner,  and,  as  our 
correspondent  points  out,  the  sport  would  be  far  less  cruel 
than  an  ordinary  pigeon  tournament. 

If  photography  count  many  humble  disciples  in  its 
ranks,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Upper  Ten  as 
well  as  the  Lower  Ten  are  represented.  It  is  already 
known  that  both  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Prince 
Leopold  are  well  versed  iu  photographic  manipulations,  as 
as  also  are  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil.  We  now  hear  that  among  other  distinguished 
photographers  may  be  counted  the  Austrian  Crown  Prince 
and  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  The  last  is  a most  accomplished 
landscape  photographer. 


The  statue  of  Nicephore  Niepce,  to  be  erected  at  his 
birthplace,  Chalons-sur-Saone,  has  at  length  been  taken 
iu  hand  by  M.  Guillaume,  of  Paris.  It  is  to  be  of  white 
marble,  and  will  be  finished  by  May  next,  when  the  cere- 
mony of  unveiling  will  take  place. 

Most  of  us  know  all  about  the  heliograph,  and  how  sun- 
shine signals  are  flashed  from  one  military  post  to  another 
by  moviug  a mirror  properly  adjusted  to  reflect  rays  in  the 
desired  direction;  but  few  have  heard  the  stoiy  of  how 
the  Ekowe  garrison  managed  to  communicate  with  Lord 
Chelmsford  on  the  Tugela,  when  the  former  was  invested 
by  the  Zulus,  for  there  was  no  heliograph  at  Ekowe,  it 
must  be  remembered.  Major  Macgregor,  of  the  29th,  now 
supplies  us  with  the  information.  A shaving  glass,  covered 
now  and  again  with  the  skirt  of  one’s  coat,  was  at  first 
called  into  requisition,  but  afterwards  a toilet  looking- 
glass,  fortunately  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  officer’s 
servants,  was  made  to  do  duty  as  a signalling  mirror. 

Since  glass  negatives  break,  and  paper  prints  discolour, 
what  is  the  best  plan  of  preserving  portraits  and  pictures 
of  value?  A friend,  remarking  upon  the  perfection  of 
Daguerre’s  portrait  iu  our  Year-Book,  suggests  that 
Daguerreotypes  should  be  taken  where  the  result  is  likely 
to  be  of  permanent  value,  for  the  metal  plate  is  the  most 
durable  form  of  photograph,  and  permits  of  perfect  copy- 
ing any  time  impressions  may  be  desired. 

If  the  fact  of  roasting  an  ox  on  the  Thames  during  the 
severe  frost  of  1814  has  not  been  questioned,  the  locality 
of  the  event  furnished,  during  the  past  few  weeks,  much 
subject  for  comment.  So  that  there  might  be  no  question 
raised  hereafter  about  the  roasting  of  a sheep  at  Twicken- 
ham the  other  day,  a photograph  was  taken  of  the  scene, 
to  record  the  interesting  ceremony. 


(ioginj  nf  % lag. 

ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  A CHEAP  AND 
EFFECTIVE  FINISHED  ENLARGEMENT. 

BY  G.  CROUGHTON. 

A finished  enlargement,  which  shall  be  cheap  and  not 
nasty,  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

My  object  in  writing  this  paper  is  to  give  plain  and  prac- 
tical instruction  for  the  production  of  cheap  and  effective 
enlargements  which  shall  successfully  rival  the  productions 
sent  out  by  those  firms  who  have  pushed  the  club  mania 
to  an  excess,  and  I write  from  practical  experience,  having 
had  much  to  do  with  this  class  of  picture. 

First  for  the  enlargements.  My  enlarging  apparatus  is 
in  the  dark  room  ; it  has  more  than  once  been  described  in 
the  pages  of  the  News,  so  that  I will  not  take  up  space 
here  by  describing  it  again.  Get  one  dozen  12  by  10  flatted 
crown  glasses.  1 use  Houghton’s  O marked,  for  then  I 
am  always  sure  of  the  right  side,  and  keep  them  always  for 
this  one  purpose.  They  must  first  be  soaked  in  strong 
soda  solution  for  one  night,  then  passed  into  an  acid  solu- 
tion (either  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  will  do,  three 
ounces  of  acid  to  two  quarts  of  water) ; wash  well  under 
the  tap  from  the  acid,  and  dry  with  a clean  cloth,  and  polish 
with  wash  leather.  Now,  on  the  unmarked  side,  pour  a 
small  pool  of  the  waxing  solution  made  by  dissolving  one 
drachm  of  yellow  bees’-wax  in  three  ounces  of  benzole. 
Spread  it  evenly  with  a clean  linen  rag,  and  polish  with 
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another  with  a light,  brisk  rub,  till  all  smears  are  gone. 
The  plate  is  now  ready  for  coating;  any  good  collodion 
which  has  been  iodized  some  time  will  do.  I use  the 
Autotype  Company's,  and  find  it  answer  the  purpose 
capitally.  Rock  the  plate  well  to  prevent  streaks,  and  let 
the  collodion  set  well  before  putting  the  plate  into  the 
bath.  Do  not  use  either  a new  or  a strong  bath ; one 
which  has  been  discarded  as  too  old  and  weak  for  negative 
work  is  best.  It  must  be  acid  with  nitric  acid,  three 
drops  of  strong  acid  to  a quart  of  bath  solution.  Do 
not  hurry  the  plate  into  the  bath.  When  well  coated, 
drain  well  before  putting  it  into  the  enlarging  camera., 
The  exposure  will,  of  course,  vary,  with  the  light  aud 
the  intensity  of  the  negative,  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes. 
I develop  with  iron.  The  formula  stands  thus  : — 


Protosulphate  of  iron 
Glacial  acetic  acid 
Citric  acid 
Sugar-candy 
Distilled  water  ... 


...  6 drachms 
...  2 ounces 

60  to  80  grains 


...  30  „ 

...  20  ounces 


With  this  developer  you  will  not  want  to  tone  the  trans- 
parency ; it  should  develop  very  slowly,  the  deepest 
shadows  in  the  drapery  showing  first,  and  as  soon  as  the 
detail  appears  in  the  half-tones  on  the  face,  wash  off 
quickly,  and  immerse  in  hyposulphite,  four  ounces  to  the 
pint  of  water.  When  fixed  it  must  be  well  washed. 

Before  going  on  with  the  details  of  transferring,  we  will 
retrace  our  steps  for  further  details.  First  the  waxing. 
There  may  be  some  difficulty,  when  first  using  new  plates, 
in  stripping  the  transfer  from  the  glass  ; it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  with  new  plates,  to  wax  and  polish  w ith  par- 
ticular care.  See  that  every  part  of  the  glass  is  well 
smeared  with  the  wax  before  proceeding  to  polish,  and  do 
not  rub  too  hard  in  polishing  ; when  the  first  transfer  has 
come  off  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  stripping  afterwards. 
Next  with  regard  to  development.  A great  deal  depends 
upon  judgment  used  as  to  both  exposure  and  development. 
Remember  that  a hard  negative  may  be  made  to  produce 
a soft  transfer  by  a prolonged  exposure  with  short 
development,  and  a brilliant  transfer  may  be  obtained 
from  a weak  thin  negative  by  shorter  exposure  and  pro- 
longed development,  and  sometimes  with  this  class  of 
negative  a great  improvement  can  be  effected  by  adding 
one  ounce  of  water  to  two  ounces  of  developer. 

For  transferring,  I use  the  Autotype  Company’s  double 
transfer  paper.  This  is  sold  in  bands.  Cut  it  to  the  size  of 
your  glasses,  and  soak  for  twenty  minutes  in  clean  cold 
water  ; when  your  plate  has  been  well  washed  from  the 
fixing,  transfer  your  paper  from  the  cold  water  to  hot,  till 
the  surface  feels  slimy,  and  place  face  down  upon  your 
still  wet  collodion  surface,  and  squeegee  down  lightly  but 
firmly  from  the  centre  outwards.  W hen  dry,  they  should 
leave  the  glass  of  themselves,  but  if  they  should  stick  at 
the  edges,  run  a knife  round,  and  they  will  come  away. 
Mount  with  strong  starch  or  thin  glue  upon  stout  board, 
and,  when  dry,  roll  well. 

A collodion  transfer  made  in  this  way  is,  or  should  be, 
both  soft  and  of  good  colour,  only  wanting  in  depth  in  the 
deepest  shadows,  a fine  engraving  black,  with  a highly 
glazed  surface. 

And  now  comes  the  most  important  part,  the  work- 
ing up  or  finishing.  This  I do  with  both  chalk  and 
pencil,  and,  if  judiciously  done,  1 find  they  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  loud  oil  daubings  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  many  club  portraits ; and  they  can  be  done  very  quickly. 
Any  girl  who  is  used  to  spotting  prints  could  very  soon 
get  into  the  method  of  working  these  pictures,  provided 
she  had  a little  taste,  and  they  are  capable  of  the  highest 
finish  in  artistic  hands,  with  much  less  work  than  any  other 
kind  of  enlargements. 

First,  for  the  materials  required.  (1)  Pumice  powder. 
This  should  be  screened  through  a double  thickness  of 
fine  muslin  ; a small  quantity  is  sprinkled  over  the  print, 
and  rubbed  lightly  and  evenly  all  over,  till  the  surface  of  the 


print  is  matt  in  every  part.  (2)  Conti  crayon  in  cedar—  red 
and  black  ; that  is,  the  outside  of  the  wood  is  red  with  the 
harder  kind,  and  black  with  the  softer.  I hav  e found  these 
are  the  best  kind  of  crayon  ; they  are  of  French  make,  and 
can  be  obtained  at  Rowney’s,  Rathbone  Place  ; three  black- 
lead  pencils  I use,  the  same  maker’s  e ver-pointed  H,  I1B, 
and  B. 

Pin  your  print  upon  a firm  drawing-board,  and  commence, 
withthesoftest  crayon,  to  deepen  the  shadow  of  the  drapery, 
following  the  photographic  shadow.  Don’t  mind  if  the 
crayon  marks  too  much,  for  it  can  be  easily  softened,  using 
the  finger  for  a stump  ; when  you  have  depth  enough,  go 
over  it  again  with  the  point  of  the  harder  crayon,  filling  up 
and  going  over  parts  which  may  be  broken.  If  the  hair  is 
dark  brown,  or  black,  it  may,  perhaps,  need  the  same  treat- 
ment with  the  crayon.  Be  careful  to  keep  to  the  photo- 
graphic shadows ; your  work  is  to  strengthen  and  define 
existing  shadows,  not  to  put  new  ones  in.  If  the  operator 
can  hatch,  a few  bold  strokes  of  cross-hatching  upon  the 
background,  over  the  shoulders,  will  give  great  effect. 
Now  take  your  pencils;  with  the  B pencil,  the  point  of 
which  should  not  be  too  sharp — a round  blunt  point— go 
over  the  deepest  shadows  of  the  face,  strengthen  and  define 
the  eyebrows,  carefully  noting  and  keeping  the  darkest  parts 
of  them  in  their  right  place,  next  the  shadows  under  them, 
softening  the  pencil  with  the  finger,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  crayon.  Next  attend  to  the  line  of  the  eyelash,  and 
the  less-defined  line  of  the  upper  eyelid  above  it ; do  not 
define  this  too  sharply.  Now  carefully  attend  to  the  eyes, 
strengthening  and  defining  the  pupil  and  the  dark  line 
round  the  ball,  carefully  preserving  the  high  and  reflected 
lights.  Generally  speaking,  the  high  light  upon  the  eye 
will  be  too  large  and  too  bright ; work  on  each  side  of  it 
with  the  B pencil,  and  lower  it  with  the  H.  Now  the 
shadow  down  the  nose,  and  under  it,  will  want  attending 
to,  and  the  nostrils  want  deepening  ; then  the  upper  lip 
and  the  line  between  the  lips ; then  the  chin  and  the 
shadow  under  it ; and  if  the  ear  is  seen,  the  deeper  shadow 
of  that  must  be  touched  upon. 

Now,  -with  the  HB  pencil,  mend  the  shadows  of  the  face, 
working  from  the  deepest  shades  towards  the  lights,  using 
the  H pencil  as  you  near  the  highest  lights  upon  the  face. 
This  part  of  the  work  is  the  most  important,  and  it  can 
stop  at  simple  mending,  or  can  be  carried  on  till  the  face 
is  stippled  all  over  with  the  pencil.  If  any  part  or  touch  of 
the  pencil  should  be  worked  too  dark,  it  can  be  brightened 
with  .a  ’piece  of  .bread,  or  removed  altogether  with  ink 
eraser.  If  all  this  has  been  done,  the  picture  now  only 
wants  the  highest  lights  more  sharply  defined  to  finish  it. 
This  is  done  by  scraping  an  eraser — such  as  is  used  by 
water  colour  artists  is  the  instrument  used — and  this  can 
be  obtained  of  any  artist’s  colourman  ; it  must  be  kept  as 
sharp  as  a razor.  With  this  scraper  it  is  possible  to  get 
great  effect  in  the  lights,  the  lights  on  the  face  can  be 
brightened,  the  light  in  the  eye,  on  the  white  collar,  &c., 
can  be  brought  out  with  a brilliancy  which  is  sur- 
prising to  those  who  do  not  know  how  it  is  done.  It  is 
best  to  finish  throughout  with  chalk  and  pencil,  but  should 
some  deeper  touches  be  desired  than  can  be  obtained  by 
the  softer  crayon,  they  can  be  put  in  with  water  colour 
carefully  mixed  to  match  the  colour  of  the  print,  but  used 
without  gum  water. 

One  word  about  mounting.  Do  not  have  a white  mount 
round  these  pictures  ; a neutral  grey  or  greenish  grey 
mount,  not  too  deep,  is  the  best  for  them  ; and  although 
instructions  may  read  a little  complicated,  it  will  be  found 
upon  trial  much  easier  to  do  than  one  would  think  from 
reading  this  description. 

I did  intend  giving  directions  for  colouring  with  oil, 
but  I am  afraid  it  would  take  up  too  much  space,  but  I 
may  at  some  future  time  make  another  “ Topic  ” of  that. 


The  “ Topic  ” next  week  will  be  “ Photography  as  an 
Aid  to  the  Study  of  Geology,”  by  J,  Vincent  Elsden,  BSc. 
1 (Lond.),  F.C.IS. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  OUTSIDE  THE  STUDIO. 

BT  MAGNUS  JACKSON.* 

In  exposing,  as  well  as  developing,  my  aim  is  always  to  get 
detail  in  the  darkest  parts  of  my  picture,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
deepest  shadows ; the  same  rule  applies  to  photography  as 
applies  to  drawing  and  painting,  there  being  no  shadows  with- 
out transparency.  I do  not  always  succeed  in  getting  full  detail 
in  the  deep  shadows,  but  when  once  on  the  plate,  guard  against 
losing  it;  more  good  negatives  are  lost  by  careless  intensitying 
than  by  any  other  cause,  the  better  lighted  portions  of  the 
picture  being  made  so  dense  that  before  they  are  deeply  enough 
printed  to  stand  toning,  fixing,  and  washing,  the  fine  details 
in  tho  shadows  are  entirely  lost.  Next  to  exposure  of  the  plate, 

I consider  the  intensifying  the  most  important  thing  to  study  in 
getting  good  negatives.  The  developing  is  not  nearly  so  difficult 
to  manage  ; if  rightly  exposed  and  developer  suitable,  the  de- 
velopment of  a picture  is  both  pleasant  and  easy.  Many  con- 
sider it  a good  thing  to  get  a negative  by  the  one  operation,  that 
of  development — a thing  to  be  desired,  I think ; otherwise  I 
like  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  regulate  the  density  of  all  my 
plates,  either  landscape  or  portrait.  There  is  one  class  of  pictures 
that  seldom  want  any  intensifying,  and  that  is  badly  lighted  or 
unequally  lighted  interiors.  Many  good  pictures  of  foliage 
subjects  are  to  be  got  in  early  morn  in  summer.  Another 
advantage  at  that  early  hour  is  that  great  stillness  generally 
prevails.  This  olass  of  work  entails  a good  amount  of  labour 
in  pruning,  and  in  tying  back  branches  of  other  trees  and 
shrubs  that  come  within  range  of  the  lens  ; a good  sized 
pruning  knife  is  a very  useful  instrument  to  carry  along  with 
your  other  things.  I have  often  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
the  forester  to  assist  in  this  operation.  Were  some  trimming 
not  done  occasionally,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  your  picture 
done  ; many  of  the  best  pictures  which  I have  got  would  have 
yet  been  to  do  but  for  getting  some  operation  of  this  kind  per- 
formed. Most  photographers  have  got  taste  enough  not  to  cut 
or  injure  anything  worth  preserving,  and  I have  always  found 
the  greatest  facilities  afforded  me  at  all  times  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  our  delightful  art  by  everyone  with  whom  I have  come 
in  contact.  I will  close  this  part  of  my  paper  with  one  remark, 
and  that  is,  unless  one  is  prepared  to  exercise  tho  virtue 
of  patience,  he  need  not  attempt  tree  photography  with 
collodion.  I am  in  hopes  that  gelatine  will  enable  us  to 
got  a large  collection  of  beautiful  pictures  in  the  evening,  when 
the  effects  are  so  good,  and  when  everything  is  so  still. 

Interiors. — This  is  a branch  of  photography  which  is  now 
popular,  and  likely  to  bo  much  more  so,  since  the  introduction 
of  gelatine  plates.  With  collodion  my  mode  of  proceeding  is 
to  use  newly  iodized  collodion,  and  the  developer  similar  to 
what  is  used  for  out-door  work  ; the  plates  for  this  description  of 
work  must  be  thoroughly  clean,  and  coated  with  albumen  or 
some  other  substratum.  Exposure  varies  very  much  from  one 
wud  a-half  hours  to  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  ; for  dimly-lighted 
interiors,  an  hour  is  about  the  average  time  required,  and  to 
keep  the  plate  in  condition  so  long  several  things  have  to  be 
done.  First,  the  camera  has  to  be  dampod  inside,  and  some  wet 
cloths  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  camera  ; this  prevents  tho  large 
amount  of  evaporation  that  would  otherwise  take  place  in  hot 
weather,  and  the  plate  would  be  nearly  dry  long  before  the 
exposure  would  be  completed.  Other  two  things  also  require  to 
be  done — one  is  the  thorough  draining  of  the  plate,  and  the 
putting  of  two  thicknesses  of  blotting-paper  on  the  back  of  the 
plato,  these  being  well  wetted.  Where  windows  are  in  rooms 
that  are  being  photographed  face  the  lens,  cover  them  on  the 
outside,  if  possible,  till  within  a very  short  time  of  the  exposure 
being  completed ; shut  the  lens  till  the  coverings  are  removed  ; 
then  expose  for  a few  seconds.  By  this  means  you  get  rid  of 
solarization,  and  you  get  whatever  is  seen  through  the  window 
in  good  detail.  The  use  of  mirrors  for  throwing  light  into  the 
darker  parts  of  interiors  being  photographed  is  very  useful,  and 
should  be  made  use  of  when  required  ; a great  amount  of  detail 
is  got  by  this  means  that  otherwise  would  be  lost.  The  same 
rule  guides  me  in  taking  interiors  that  guides  me  with  out- 
side work,  that  is,  expose  for  the  shadows  or  dark  parts  of 
pictures. 

Cattle. — Itis  seldom  one  is  called  on  to  photograph  cattle  unless 
there  is  something  remarkable  about  them,  either  in  symmetry 
or  bulk.  If  symmetry  is  what  has  caused  the  breeder  to  have 
them  photographed,  I have  pity  on  him  who  fails  to  show  all  the 


good  points,  and,  at  the  same  time,  shows  the  bad  ones, 
for  objectionable  points,  as  well  as  good  ones,  are  found  in  all 
animals.  To  do  this  at  any  time  is  not  easy  work  ; but  to  those 
not  experienced  in  this  line  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned 
if  they  made  no  attempt  to  give  a representation  of  the  animals. 
My  reason  for  saying  this  is,  that  few  breeders  will  now  allow 
their  cattle  to  be  photographed,  just  on  account  of  the  horrid 
representations  that  have  been  produced  by  many  photographers. 
My  first  attempt  in  this  line  was  in  the  year  1856,  and  in  two 
Jays  I made  somewhere  about  twenty  fine,  rich-looking  nega- 
tives, took  them  home,  made  good  prints,  the  pictures  being 
submitted  to  the  gentleman  owning  the  cattle,  and  he,  knowing 
a little  about  photography,  admitted  the  quality  of  work  to  be 
good  ; but  not  one  was  a good  picture  of  the  animals.  This,  to 
me,  was  very  disgusting,  and  I made  up  my  mind  never  to 
attempt  anything  in  this  line  again  till  I had  learned  something 
as  to  how  the  animals  should  stand,  and  also  to  know  the 
names  of  the  different  parts  of  their  bodies.  Before  beginning 
to  photograph  any  of  this  class  of  subjects,  I go  to  where  the 
animals  are,  either  in  the  byers  or  fields,  ascertain  from  the  man 
in  charge  their  different  natures,  and  have  them  well  cleaned, 
especially  their  feet.  If  their  feet  are  not  carefully  cleaned, 
your  pictures,  however  good  in  every  other  respect,  will  look  very 
bad,  owing  to  the  matter  adhering.  Clean  them  well,  and  you 
have  their  feet  clear  and  sharp  in  drawing.  To  give  the  man 
holding  the  animals  encouragement  to  go  on  with  the  work,  I 
ask  him  to  bring  me  the  quietest  one  first,  tell  him  how  I want 
him  to  hold  the  animal,  and  how  to  stand  himself.  In  most  cases, 
I succeed  with  the  first  two  plates.  This  being  done  so  easily, 
teaches  the  man  in  charge  how  to  act,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
some  of  the  work  is  being  done.  Were  I to  commence  with  the 
most  unruly  first,  ten  to  one  the  man  is  out  of  all  patience  before 
the  picture  is  done,  and  then  good-bye  to  success  for  the  day. 
I endeavour  to  let  the  man  in  charge  know  that  I am  familiar 
with  the  work.  This  goes  a great  way  to  gain  his  confidence, 
and  he  does  whatever  I tell  him  with  alacrity.  I have  no 
doubt  a very  large  business  would  be  done  in  this  line  if  the 
foregoing  remarks  were  attended  to  : not  a gentleman  proprietor, 
breeder,  or  farmer,  but  would  have  albums  filled  with  photo- 
graphs of  all  the  different  breeds  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses. 

There  are  a great  many  different  plans  adopted  to  get  the 
animals  to  look  steadily  for  a few  seconds.  These  I will  not 
mention,  as  to  go  into  every  detail  would  take  up  too  much 
time.  Horses,  especially  thorough -breds,  require  to  be  treated 
far  more  expertly  than  cattle,  and  require  a great  amount 
of  patience  on  the  part  of  the  photographer.  Grooms,  for 
instance,  are  not  so  easily  managed  as  cattlemen  ; they  nearly 
everyone  of  them  think  they  know  more  about  horses  than  any- 
body, and  their  own  way  they  will  have  if  possible.  I never 
fail  getting  over  them.  Go  into  tho  merits  of  the  animal ; 
ask  the  man  to  let  you  see  how  he  stands  ; have  a little  good- 
natured  argument  with  him ; give  him  a little  of  his  own  way, 
but  at  the  same  time  have  it  all  your  own,  and  you  are  sure  to 
get  his  assistance.  Go  against  his  grain,  and  you  are  certain  he 
will  spoil  your  day’s  work  ; if  he  is  tho  least  out  of  temper  or  gets 
impatient,  you  are  sure  to  fail  in  your  attempts,  as  it  requires 
all  the  care  possible  on  the  part  of  the  groom  as  well  as  the 
photographer.  There  is  another  way,  which  is  the  last  resource, 
to  get  a photograph  of  a horse.  Draw  a lino  on  the  ground,  and 
have  a mark  to  bring  the  animal  up  to,  focus  him  there,  then 
get  the  man  holding  him  to  give  him  a run  ; bring  the  horse  up 
to  the  mark  already  spoken  of  ; being  all  ready,  if  it  happens 
that  the  position  is  good,  expose  the  plate  before  he  has  got  time 
to  get  restless.  Many  plans  are  tried  to  draw  their  attention. 
Wero  I to  go  over  them  it  would  make  this  paper  too  long. 
Morning  is  the  right  time  to  do  this  class  of  subject ; if  you 
attempt  it  in  summer  at  mid-day,  you  are  almost  certain  to  fail 
on  account  of  flies — if  there  is  not  one  kind,  there  is  another. 
Although  I have  succeeded  very  well  with  horses,  it  is  the  only 
branch  of  the  whole  business  that  I go  in  for,  but  that  I dread, 
owing  to  the  many  difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  Dogs  I will 
not  refer  to  at  any  length — you  all  have  experienced  them,  I have 
no  doubt ; only  one  bit  of  advice,  and  that  is  to  get  acquainted 
with  them  before  attempting  to  get  them  photographed.  Many 
a time  1 havo  had  to  defend  myself  from  their  attacks  with  my 
camera-stand  in  the  one  hand,  black  cloth  in  the  other.  One 
savage  fellow  was  very  nearly  making  mince -meat  of  me 
one  day,  and  till  I got  a piece  of  beef  to  give  him,  so  as  to 
make  friends,  there  was  no  use  attempting  him ; this  was  the 
worst  subject  in  the  dog-line  I ever  experienced,  and  do  not  wish 
another  like  it  again. 


Continued  from  page  H. 
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Post  Mortem  Photography. — This  is  a class  of  subject  to 
which  most  photographers  are  entire  strangers,  as  on  thelighting 
of  the  subject  nearly  everything  depends  for  successful  work. 
I intended  to  have  gone  into  this  subject,  but  time  will  not 
permit  of  it  at  present. 


A READY,  USEFUL,  AND  INEXPENSIVE 
LANTERN  FOR  DRY-PLATE  WORK. 

BY  THE  “OLD  HAND.” 

There  arc  made,  at  the  present  time,  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, glass  bottles,  of  various  sizes,  with  large  openings 
at  the  top.  If  one  of  such  be  taken,  and  thick,  coarse 
brown  paper  pasted  round  it,  with  the  exception  of  an 
oval  or  square  left  iu  the  centre,  this  oval  or  square  to 


be  coated  with  the  ruby  paper,  or  liquid  ruby,  a lantern 
may  be  produced  that  dry-plate  photographers  may  work 
with  in  safety. 

The  light  is  got  by  cementing  a small,  flat-bottomed 
glass,  or  tiny  tumbler,  to  a circular  plate  of  tin,  fastened  to 
an  upright  rib  that  has  a bend  at  the  top  to  hang  on  to  the 
neck  of  the  bottle.  In  the  glass  are  placed  a little  fine  sperm 
oil  and  a floating  night-light.  The  glass  is  coated  with  the 
ruby  varnish,  a tin  cover  is  made  to  protect  the  top  of  this 
bottle-lamp,  and,  when  all  is  completo  and  lit,  it  will  be 
found  to  give  a sufficient  quantity  of  harmless  light  to  work 
with. 


THE  APPEAL  FOR  AID. 

Sir, — In  your  appended  note  to  James  Syrus  Tulley’s 
letter  upon  the  above-named  subject,  one  is  apt  to  imagine 
that  you  coincide  in  his  grim  and  sneering  opinions.  In 
his  first  sentence  he  declares  that  “when  people  are  indi- 
gent or  sufficiently  needy  to  appeal  for  aid  to  the  public,  it 
is  usual  to  let  us  know  who  is  going  to  be  benefited.” 
Truly,  here  is  the  kind  Samaritan ! Let  us  make  the  poor 
beggar  crawl  in  the  dust — let  us  make  him  know  that  he  is 
a dog,  that  it  is  kindness  on  our  part  not  to  kick — let  us 
lower  lu3  stomach,  and  make  the  proud  rascal  discover  his 
name  to  the  world.  When  this  is  done,  and  the  profession 
find  it  to  be  a “deserving  case,  and  they  feel  that  any 
benefit  or  instruction  has  accrued  to  them”  through  the 
labours  of  the  said  lowly  rascal,  then,  in  Heaven’s  name, 
let  Lazarus  pick  up  the  crumbs  from  the  rich  man’s  table. 

If  I mistake  not,  Mr.  Editor^  your  own  name  figures 
among  the  first  subscribers  to  the  “Appeal  for  Aid,”  and, 
in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Tulley,  before  penning  the  bitter  letter 
that  I have  just  read,  should  have  quietly  applied  to  you, 
when  I have  no  doubt  that  a full  account  of  the  deserving 
case  would  have  been  freely  given  him.  Not  only  does  he 


question  the  case  as  being  deserving,  but  he  attacks  the 
few  parties  who  have  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  howls  at 
them  as  “gushingly  benevolent ” people,  who  only  sub- 
scribe large  sums  that  their  names  should  be  in  print.  A 
glance  at  the  names  will  at  once  show  how  unjust  and 
uncalled-for  such  a remark  is. 

That  there  are  a great  many  undeserving  cases  of 
charity  no  one  need  try  to  deny,  and  that  peregri- 
nating assistants  make  frequent  calls,  we  all  know,  and 
that  they  smell  of  tobacco  and  beer,  and  are  seedy 
in  raiment  and  down  at  heel.  Yet  is  it  not 
possible  that  a steady  and  persevering  man — a man  who 
has  even  been  thirty  years  at  the  business — and  who,  from 
week’s  end  to  week’s  end,  smells  neither  of  tobacco  nor 
beer — is  it  not  possible,  I say,  that  such  a thing  as  mis- 
fortune may  dog  his  steps — that  bad  luck  may  attend  his 
utmost  endeavour  ? And  if  death  and  sickness  enter  his 
home,  and  he  sees  nothing  but  ruin  and  starvation  staring 
him  in  the  face,  is  it  any  wonder  that  he  applies  to  his 
fellow-workers?  And  what  Christian  would  add  to  this 
poor  man’s  sufferings  by  making  him  publish  his  name,  and 
give  an  account  generally  of  his  past  labours  and  troubles, 
as  if  he  were  a wealthy  bankrupt  whose  statements  were 
rather  antagonistic  to  specific  facts  ? 

1 hope  Mr.  Tully  will  not  add  me  among  his 
Jingoes  who  never  paid  taxes,  &c.,  because,  if  he  does, 
he  will  be  wrong,  albeit  my  means  at  present  do  not  per- 
mit me  to  be  among  the  few  of  the  “gushingly  benevolent  ” 
who  delight  to  see  their  name  in  print ! 

Even  if  your  “appeal  for  aid”  was  a case  of  the 
“ Trodigal,”  Mr.  Tully’s  remarks  savour  not  of  the  fatted 
calf. — Yonrs  respectfully,  Beau  Nash. 

[This  must  close  the  correspondence. — Ed.  P.N. ] 


SKIES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS— PHOTOGRAFHY  IN 
FLORENCE. 

Dear  Sir, — It  has  often  surprised  me,  on  seeing  land- 
scape and  marine  photographs  exposed  for  sale  that  were 
excellent  in  every  way  save  having  no  sky,  why  the  sky 
was  not  added.  Many  of  these,  with  even  a plain  graduated 
sky,  would  have  made  good  pictures,  while  without  it.  they 
were  merely  common  photographs. 

This  idea  was  forcibly  impressed  on  me  very  lately  when 
showing  some  photographs  (chiefly  of  animals)  to  an 
animal  painter  in  this  city  of  art  and  artists.  One  of  these 
was  a group  of  horses  with  a simple  graduated  sky.  He 
kept  the  photographs  to  show  some  brother  artists,  and 
told  me  this  one  had  been  much  admired  as  such  a picture 
with  the  sky.  He  was  much  surprised  when  I told  him  it 
was  an  artificial  sky,  as  he  believed  himself,  and  told  his 
brother  artists,  it  was  a sky  photographed  from  nature. 

Mr.  Payne  Jennings  has  a good  article  in  your  Year- 
Book  that  all  artists  will  appreciate  ; and  he  knows  that 
artists  of  the  brush  can  admire  a good  photograph  when  it 
is  artistic  in  feeling  and  made  into  a good  picture.  I always 
find  this  to  be  the  case. 

The  photographers  in  Florence  are  great  retouchers  of 
their  portraits.  A lady  artist  told  me  that  a portrait  of 
her  picturesque  boy,  aged  three,  and  a beautiful  subject,  I 
know,  had  been  retouched  so  much  by  one  of  the  principal 
portraitists  here,  that  she  did  not  know  her  own  son.  But 
this  is,  perhaps,  rather  an  exception,  and  an  instance  of 
too  much  “ art  ” on  the  negative. 

I believe  the  gelatine  process  is  quite  unknown  here.  I 
have  seen  no  rapid  work,  no  trains  or  steamers  at  full  speed, 
no  birds  taken  on  the  wing ; but  a notice  of  these  photo- 
graphic wonders  was  given  in  the  Italie  a few  days  ago. 
It  is  a paper  published  at  Rome  in  the  French  language,  and 
much  read  throughout  the  cities  of  Italy.  This  paper  had 
several  paragraphs  on  the  improvements  in  photography 
(and  the  rapid  work  especially)  shown  in  London  last 
November. 

I am  anxiously  looking  forward  to  Mr.  Morgan’s  new 
rapid  argentic  paper,  and  wish  it  all  success.  Quick 
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printing,  rapid  enlargements,  and  Florence  by  moonlight, 
I hope  to  realise  before  long,  following  the  lead  of  Messrs. 
Cussons,  of  Southport. 

As  regards  sculpture  and  photography  here.  I have  seen 
a very  good  life-like  bust  produced  by  a sculptor  and  photo- 
grapher, whose  name  is  well  known,  from  a single  photo- 
graph taken  during  life,  and  a cast  of  the  face  taken  after 
death. 

Mr.  Stillman  is  the  only  gentleman  I can  hear  of  who 
has  done  some  Platinotype  printing  here,  and  he  has 
produced  some  very  nice  things  from  his  own  negatives,  and 
from  negatives  of  pictures,  which  have  been  much  admired. 

Florence  is  a desert  as  regards  chemicals — they  are  as 
rare  and  as  expensive  as  water  in  the  “Sahara.”  I am 
developing  my  gelatine  plates  with  chemicals  supplied  me 
by  a benevolent  lady  amateur,  who  is  a wet-plate  photo- 
grapher of  experience  and  ability. — Yours  truly, 

Francis  W.  Turton. 


AN  EXPEDITIOUS  METHOD  OE  DRYING  GELA- 
TINE NEGATIVES. 

Sir, — In  the  delightful  article  entitled  “ Priddy,”  in 
the  News  of  January  21,  the  author  of  “ Looking  Back  ” 
parenthetically  asks  if  there  is  no  dodge  for  expeditiously 
drying  gelatine  plates. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  a way 
in  which,  if  it  be  ever  urgently  required,  a gelatine  nega- 
tive may  be  dried  within  a few  minutes  of  the  time  it 
leaves  the  hyposulphite. 

Rinse  well  with  water ; then  place  in  a bath  of  methy- 
lated alcohol  for  two  or  three  minutes.  After  this,  flow 
freely  several  times  with  methylated  sulphuric  ether, 
allowing  each  time  some  of  the  liquid  to  flow  off  the  plate. 
After  this  the  negative  will  dry  in  a current  of  air  in  two 
or  three  minutes.  If  it  has  been  in  a bath  of  alum,  con- 
siderable heat  may  be  applied  without  doing  harm.  A 
cheap  methylated  sulphuric  ether,  which  is  useful  for  this 
and  many  other  purposes,  can  be  had  for  2s.  4d.  per  quart. 
— Yours  truly,  W.  K.  Burton. 


§ro££fi&mg3  of  StorietiM. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  27th  nit.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Eller- 
beck,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  by  the 
lion.  Secretary,  and  confirmed,  the  Rev.  T.  Lunt  and  Mr.  F.  J . 
Banner  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  President,  having  said  a few’  valedictory  words,  vacated 
the  chair,  and 

Mr.  W.  Horseman  Kirkbt,  President  for  the  current  year, 
took  his  place,  and  delivered  the  following — 

Inaugural  Address. 

“ For  the  undeserved  honour  which  you  have  done  me  by  my 
election  to  this  chair  I must  tender  you  my  warmest  thanks.  I feel 
the  honour  and  responsibility  all  the  more  when  1 consider  how 
many  of  you  are  veterans  in  the  study  of  our  art-science,  and 
would  occupy  this  position  in  a much  more  worthy  manner  than  I 
can  hope  to  do  ; but  I promise  you  to  do  my  utmost  to  further  the 
objects  of  our  Association,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I must  ask  you  to 
make  allowance  for  any  deficiencies  there  may  be  on  my  part. 

“ I have  found  it  most  difficult  to  find  subjects  of  a practical 
nature  to  bring  before  you  to-night.  The  process  which  is  now 
carrying  the  day— to  the  almost  exclusion  of  all  others — is  the 
gelatino-bromide,  which,  after  some  years  of  struggling  infancy, 
has  grown  into  vigorous  manhood.  Our  Association  can  claim 
having  given  it  fostering  aid,  for  has  it  not  been  our  Hon.  Secre- 
tary’s (the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer’s)  pet  child?  And  when  but  few 
were  experimenting  with  gelatine,  has  he  not  over  and  over  again 
endeavoured  to  bring  its  beauties  to  our  notice,  till  at  length 
most  of  us  have  given  up  all  other  processes  in  its  favour  ? 

“ Great  advancement  has  been  made  of  late  in  the  point  of 
rapidity ; but  I question  whether  this  is  of  advantage  except  for 
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special  subjects,  instantaneous  marine  views,  and  certain  classes 
of  portraiture,  such  as  children  and  animals.  I certainly  lean 
to  the  opinion  that  for  landscape,  and  such  work  as  generally 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  amateur,  a moderately-rapid  plate  is  the 
best,  as  then  there  is  more  likelihood  of  latitude  both  in  the 
exposure  and  the  development.  The  different  aspects  of  the 
gelatine  process,  its  advantages  and  its  failings,  have  been  de- 
bated most  thoroughly  in  the  journals  ; and,  although  improve- 
ment, no  doubt,  is  daily  being  made,  no  very  startling  or  rapid 
advance  has  lately  been  published. 

“The  addition  of  an  iodide  to  the  previously  plain  emulsion  of 
bromide  of  silver,  which  was  brought  forward  by  Captain  Abney, 
has  led  to  a good  deal  of  controversy  as  to  the  benefit  derived. 
That  it  enables  more  light — and  that  not  of  such  a distressing 
colour  to  the  eyes  as  ruby — to  be  used  both  in  its  preparation 
and  development,  and  also  that  it  tends  greatly  to  keep  the 
shadows  clean  and  the  negative  greatly  free  from  fog  is,  I think, 
generally  admitted.  On  the  other  hand,  whether  the  plates  will 
or  will  not  keep  any  length  of  time,  both  before  and  after  expo- 
sure, and  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  loss  of  sensitiveness  in 
its  use,  is  an  unsettled  question.  For  my  own  part,  I do  not 
find  any  apparent  loss  of  sensitiveness  when  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent,  of  iodide  is  added,  and  as  to  the  keeping  qualities  time 
alone  will  show. 

“ Platinotype  printing  has  not  been  brought  much  under  our 
notice.  The  results  being  practically  permanent,  it  is  a process 
that  ought  to  be  more  worked  amongst  us  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case,  and  I would  suggest  that  those  who  have  tried  it 
should  be  asked  to  give  us  the  result  of  their  experience.  Having 
been  accustomed  for  so  many  years  to  the  warm  colour  of  silver 
printing — a colour  which  has  been  perpetuated  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  carbon  printing — the  cold  tone  of  the  platinotype  is  not 
generally  pleasing ; but  in  this  respect  the  modus  operandi  is 
being  gradually  improved,  and  platinotypes  that  have  lately  been 
exhibited  are  much  warmer  in  tone  than  those  shown  when  the 
process  was  first  made  public. 

“ I need  not  now  further  allude  to  the  practical  working  of 
our  art-science. 

“ The  rules  of  art  in  the  composition  of  pictures  have  not,  I 
think,  sufficient  attention  given  to  them  by  photographers 
generally.  Artists — that  is,  the  gentlemen  of  the  brush — are 
loth  to  admit  that  there  is  any  art  in  photography  ; but,  if  the 
subject  of  artistic  composition  were  more  attended  to,  I feel 
sure  they  would  have  to  modify  their  opinion.  How  often  one 
sees  photographs,  both  by  professionals  and  amateurs,  defying 
every  rule  of  art,  with  the  principal  object  placed  exactly  in  the 
centre,  or  the  horizon  dividing  the  picture  into  two  equal  portions. 
Very  possibly  both  faults  may  occur  in  the  same  picture,  or, 
perhaps,  the  foreground  is  a long,  bare,  piece  of  flat,  unbroken 
ground,  occupying  half  the  plate,  while  the  principal  object  is 
pushed  upward  till  there  is  little  or  no  sky  to  be  seen  above  it. 

“ There  have  been  many  articles  on  this  subject  published 
during  the  last  few  years  which  will  well  repay  careful  perusal, 
and  I can  strongly  recommend  the  critical  study  of  the  best 
paintings,  both  portrait  and  landscape,  whenever  opportunity 
offers,  as  most  valuable  in  educating  the  eye  on  this  point. 
Though  I am  but  a novice  myself  in  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
I think  it  well  to  draw  your  attention  to  it.  It  is  really  wonder- 
ful what  a little  study  in  this  direction  will  do  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving, perhaps  unconsciously,  the  pictures  we  take.  We 
gradually  seem  to  discover  intuitively  the  best  points  from 
which  a properly-balanced  picture  can  be  taken,  and  the  work 
we  turn  out  will  give  us  increased  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

“Our  meetings  during  the  past  year  were  very  well  attended, 
and  although  but  few  papers  were  read,  they  were,  on  the  whole, 
very  instructive  ; but  I should  be  glad  if  more  members  could  be 
induced  to  write  papers,  and  so  to  give  a more  certain  direction 
to  our  discussions.  I know  from  expeiience  how  difficult  it 
sometimes  is  to  put  one’s  ideas  down  in  black  and  white  ; but  I 
am  sure  that  even  short  papers  would  be  very  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Association.  Some  societies  have  a question-box, 
in  which  those  members  who  are  too  diffident  and  retiring  openly 
to  bring  subjects  before  the  meetings  can  place  their  inquiries 
and  enumerate  their  difficulties,  and  thus,  under  the  cover  of 
secrecy,  obtain  information.  In  this  way  it  is  quite  possible  that 
many  interesting  discussions  may  be  initiated.  I would  there- 
fore suggest  that  a question-box  be  tried,  and  if  it  do  not  lead 
to  any  good,  it  can  easily  be  abandoned. 

“ I have  for  some  time  thought  that  it  would  be  of  great  benefit 
if  a course  of  practical  demonstrations  of  the  different  processes 
could  be  arranged  by  the  older  and  more  experienced  members. 
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This  would  be  of  much  use  to  those  who  are  beginners,  or  those 
who  have  had  but  little  practical  experience  ; for  otherwise,  for 
want  of  a little  assistance,  should  they  meet  with  failures  at  the 
outset,  they  often  give  up  in  disgust,  and  we  thus  lose  many  who, 
in  time,  would  make  valuable  members.  It  is  natural  that  many 
of  the  elementary  subjects  are  never  mentioned  at  these  meetings, 
it  being  taken  too  much  for  granted  that  we  all  know  them,  and 
therefore  I believe  that  many  new  members  do  not  derive  the 
full  benefit  of  their  membership. 

“ We  have  now  a larger  number  of  members  than  at  any  previous 
time,  notwithstanding  that  we  have  lost  several  during  the  past 
year — one  by  death — our  late  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  William 
Murray,  whom  we  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  Everyone  who  came 
in  contact  with  him  must  have  seen  how  he  made  the  interests  of 
this  Association  his  own.  All  must  miss  him  from  our  meetings, 
and  those  who  knew  him  more  intimately  will  know  how  hard 
and  willingly  he  worked  for  us,  and  how  ever  ready  he  was  to 
give  a helping  hand  to  any  who  applied  to  him. 

“ I will  now  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope  that  this  year’s 
meetings  may  be  the  means  of  adding  to  our  pleasure  and  pro- 
gress in  our  art-science,  and  that  the  year  1881  may  prove 
successful  to  us  all,  not  only  in  the  practice  of  photography,  but 
in  all  other  ways.’’ 

Mr.  Ellerbeck,  in  thanking  the  President  for  his  address, 
remarked  that  the  use  of  the  “question  box,”  though  ex- 
cellent in  theory,  was  wont  to  be  neglected  in  the  practice  of 
meetings. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  Secretary,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  box  in  question  was  even  then  on  the  table. 

Mr.  H.  Houlgrave  exhibited  some  very  perfect  negatives 
and  transparencies  of  engravings,  and  gave  some  account  of  his 
method  of  producing  them.  They  were  all  taken  by  artificial 
light,  and  two  lamps  were  employed  for  the  purpose — one  a 
three-wick  paraffin  lantern  lamp,  and  the  other  one  with  two 
wicks. 

Mr.  Day  passed  round  some  prints  from  various  fine  negatives 
of  snow  and  frost  scenes. 

Mr.  Ellerbeck  exhibited  prints  from  a negative  on  a Wratten 
and  Wainwright  plate,  taken  by  gaslight,  of  the  interior  of  St. 
George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  during  the  recent  soiree  of  the 
Associated  Scientific  Societies.  The  length  of  exposure  was 
twenty  minutes. 

Dr.  Kenyon  then  read  a paper  on  “New  Revolutionary 
Powers  in  Photography — Daylight  Emulsification — Unlimited 
Heat”  (see  page  53). 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Mr.  Houlgrave  and  Dr.  Kenyon  for  their  valuable  com- 
munications. 

Mr.  B.  Boothroyd  showed  a negative  and  print  on  a Wratten 
and  Wainwright  rapid  plate,  taken  at  Southport  in  bright  moon- 
light, with  an  exposure  of  forty  minutes. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  gave  an  account  of  a recent  visit  to 
the  studio  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Morgan,  Helio  House,  Greenwich,  and 
exhibited  two  very  fine  pictures  on  the  new  gelatino-bromide 
paper.  One  was  printed  by  gaslight,  with  an  exposure  of  one 
minute,  a foot  from  the  burner ; the  other  was  an  enlargement 
by  an  ordinary  paraffin  lamp  in  thirty  seconds.  He  (Mr.  Palmer) 
then  exposed  and  developed  in  the  room  a print  from  one  of  his 
Swiss  negatives.  The  paper  employed  was  some  of  that  now 
sold  by  Mr.  Morgan.  The  exposure  was  one  minute,  and  the 
developer  the  ferrous  oxalate.  He  (Mr.  Palmer)  mentioned 
further  that  he  had  made  some  excellent  enlargements  on  the 
paper,  with  an  exposure  of  thirty  seconds,  by  means  of  the 
sciopticon. 

Mr.  Ellerbeck  hoped  that  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co.  would 
supply  their  new  product  on  transfer  and  waxed  papers,  and 
thus  provide  workers  in  the  field  with  a light  and  efficient  sub- 
stitute for  glass  in  the  production  of  negatives. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  then  gave  a report  of  the  exhibition 
given  by  the  Association  at  the  recent  soiree  of  St.  George’s 
Hall.  Some  four  hundred  and  fifty  prints  of  the  highest 
excellence  had  been  contributed  by  Messrs.  T.  C.  Corkhill, 
J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck,  J.  A.  Forrest,  0.  R.  Green,  J.  Guyton, 
T.  Higgin,  H.  J.  Palmer,  A.  Tyrer,  W.  H.  Wharmby,  &c. 

The  Society  might  well  be  congratulated  both  on  the  aitistic 
merit  of  the  exhibits  and  on  the  interest  and  pleasure  which  they 
afforded  to  the  very  large  numbers  of  persons  who  visited  the 
photographic  department  of  the  Exhibition. 

Prints  by  the  Woodburytype  Co.  from  negatives  by  Messrs. 
Beer,  Boothroyd,  Day,  King,  Kirby,  Palmer,  Twigge,  and  Wood 
were  placed  on  the  table  for  inspection. 


The  Chairman  gave  notice  that  every  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion who  had  paid  his  subscription,  and  would  call  at  his  (the 
Chairman’s)  office,  might  select  eighteen  in  lien  of  the  presenta- 
tion print  for  1880.  It  was  also  announced  that  at  the  February 
meeting  there  would  be  a sale  of  the  surplus  presentation  prints 
for  past  years. 

The  meeting  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


Bolton  Photographic  Society. 

The  January  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Baths,  on 
the  6th  ult.,  Mr.  R.  Harwood  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  W.  Taylor  and  John  Swindells  were  elected  members 
of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  placed  before  the  meeting  a circular  from  the 
Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Society,  announcing 
their  Exhibition  in  October  next,  and  w'as  requested  to  obtain  all 
particulars  possible. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Society  hold  a soiree  in 
February  or  March  next,  and  that  a committee  be  appointed  to 
arrange  the  details. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  report  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31st,  1880.  The  vouchers,  &c.,  having  been  examined, 
the  report  was  accordingly  accepted. 

An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  12th 
January,  Mr.  Parkinson  presiding.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
soiree  be  held  at  the  Baths,  about  the  last  week  in  March.  Various 
minute  details  having  been  arranged,  the  evening  was  occupied 
by  examination  of  Cadett’s  instantaneous  shutter  and  a new 
sqenograph,  both  of  which  were  explained  by  the  Hon.  Secretary. 
Specimens  of  work  were  also  exhibited  by  various  members. 
Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  and  the 
Sciopticon  Co.  for  their  interesting  exhibits. 

Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
181,  Aldersgate  Street,  on  Thursday,  27th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  S.  Bird 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A letter  was  read  from  Rev.  F.  F.Statham,  stating  his  inability 
to  attend  through  ill-health,  and  wishing  the  Association  success 
in  its  work.  Messrs.  T.  Sidey  (Nottingham),  G.  Hanson  (Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch),  T.  R.  Braybrook  (Bradford),  and  Jas.  P.  Judge 
(Sheffield)  were  then  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Balance  Sheet  was  next  placed  before  the  meeting,  and  the 
Chairman  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  give  his  report,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

“ The  receipts  for  the  last  year  are  higher  than  any  other  during 
the  existence  of  the  Association,  viz.,  £42  12s.  Gd.,  the  dis- 
bursements being  £29  14s.  9d.,  the  difference  £12  17s.  9d., 
increasing  the  funds  from  £74  9s.  to  £87  Gs.  9d.  Promises 
have  been  received  from  several  members  of  the  profession 
to  assist  by  donations  and  honorary  subscriptions  could  it  be 
shown  that  the  assistants  were  willing  to  help  themselves. 
The  depression  of  business  has  prevented  se  veral  of  the  latter 
from  joining  the  Association.  Non-members  had  applied  for 
assistance,  expressing  regret  that  they  had  not  joined  the  Associa- 
tion when  able  to  pay  the  subscription  necessary  to  participate  in 
any  benefit,  and  promising  to  do  so  at  their  earliest  opportunity. 
Every  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  down  working  expenses,  which 
this  year  are  20  per  cent,  below  the  average  for  the  past  four  years. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  expenses  are  out  of  proportion  with 
receipts,  but  were  the  Society  twenty  times  its  present  strength, 
the  expenses  of  working  would  be  but  slightly  increased.” 

Mr.  Ashman,  the  Deputy-Chairman,  then  proceeded  to  read 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Management,  of  which  the  following 
is  a summary  : — 

“ From  the  accounts  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the  best 
year  the  Society  has  experienced,  though  very  far  fiom  what  it 
should  be.  The  Board  of  Management  tender  their  sincere  thanks 
for  the  support  which  has  been  received  from  honorary  members 
during  the  year,  and  especially  the  liberal  donation  from  Messrs. 
Window  and  Grove.  The  evening  at  the  Exhibition  resulted  in  a 
nett  profit  of  £9  2s.  Gd.,  for  which  your  Board  express  their  grati- 
tude to  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain.  The  Board  also  record  their  thanks  to  the  photo- 
graphic press  for  giving  publicity  to  the  proceedingsof  the  Associa- 
tion. That  applications  have  been  made  by  non-members  for 
assistance  proves  that  the  Association  would  find  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities to  exercise  its  benevolent  purposes,  would  those  who 
may  not  at  present  require  its  aid  but  remember  that  some  day 
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misfortune  may  overtake  them . Although  at  present  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Association  are  confined  to  giving  only  temporary 
assistance,  the  Board  desire  to  keep  before  the  profession  the 
subject  of  yearly  pensions  being  added  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
Association.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Collins,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thorne,  the 
balanco  sheet  and  reports  were  adopted. 

The  Chairman  then  remarked  upon  the  position  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, expressing  surprise  that  after  several  years,  in  which  the 
Board  of  Management  had  succeeded  in  giving  extended  publicity 
to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  the  assistants  as  a body  had  been 
strangely  indifferent  to  efforts  made  primarily  on  their  behalf. 
The  Association  was  not  a Provident  but  a Benevolent  Society, 
and  it  was  fairly  within  its  scope  to  assist  any  member,  master 
or  man,  in  times  of  trouble  and  disaster.  The  photographic 
fraternity  was  one  large  enough  and  rich  enough  to  provide 
an  association  like  this  with  an  income  of  at  least  £300 
a year,  and  make  it  an  instrument  of  kindly  action  in  cases  of 
misfortune,  to  which  employers  were  liable  equally  with  assistants. 

It  was  inevitable  that  with  so  small  an  income  the  expenses  of 
management  should  compare  unfavourably  with  the  effective  work 
done,  but  it  was  impossible  the  organization  could  be  held 
together  with  less  expenditure,  while  the  administration  of  tea 
times  the  income  would  add  but  little  to  the  outlay.  At  present 
the  position  of  the  Association  was  unworthy  of  the  wealth  and 
importance  of  the  profession ; but  it  was  a beginning. 

Mr.  Ashman  thanked  the  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
members,  for  his  kindly  remarks,  and  said  it  gave  him  renewed 
vigour  to  continue  the  exertions  which  he  felt  sure  would  ulti- 
mately be  rewarded. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  that  the  Photographic  Club  was 
making  manifest  their  feelings  towards  the  Association,  by  hav- 
ing a soiree  and  ball  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Photographers’ 
Benevolent  Association,  so  that  the  Society  would  reap  the  bene- 
fit accruing  from  the  undertaking  without  having  any  fear  of 
a loss. 

Mr.  Bollock  said  that  he  believed  the  existence  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  but  little  known  among  the  profession.  He  had  only  just 
become  acquainted  with  the  fact,  although  he  had  been  connected 
with  photography  for  some  years,  and  expressed  a wish  to  be 
enrolled  as  a member. 

Mr.  Bullock,  together  with  Messrs.  Napier  and  Lawson,  were 
then  elected  as  members. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  election  of  officers,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  being  re-elected,  and  a vote  of  thanks  tor  their 
past  services  carried  unanimously : — 

Vice-Presidents. — Rev.  F.  F.  Stathamand  Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmoyer. 
Trustees. — Col.  Stuart  Wortley  and  Capt.  Abney. 

T>  •easurer. — Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard. 

Auditors. — Messrs.  G.  Taylor  and  L.  Sisman. 

Chairman. — W.  S.  Bird.  Deputy-Chairman. — Mr.  Thorne. 
Board  of  Management. — Messrs.  W.  M.  Ashman,  H.  J.  Burton, 
T.  Bolas,  C.  G.  Collins,  J.  A.  B.  Hall,  J.  O’Connor,  A.  Strivens, 
and  R.  E.  Wilkinson. 

Secretary. — Mr.  H.  Harland. 

Travelling  Agent. — Mr.  W.  E.  Batho. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man. 


Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Freemason’s  Hall, 
Surrey  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  1st,  Mr.  Dakin, 
vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  transaction  of  the  usual  business,  and  the  election 
of  a new  member, 

Mr.  F.  J.  Hall,  who  is  about  to  proceed  on  a tour  to  Palestine, 
exhibited  a new  camera  which  he  proposes  to  take  with  him,  and 
pointed  out  its  adaptability  for  the  purpose. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  while  admiring  the  principle  of  securing 
the  rising  front  by  a spring,  was  afraid  it  would  not  be  strong 
enough  to  carry  a rectilinear  lens  of  large  size. 

Mr.  Dakin  suggested  that  a reversing  back  for  the  dark  slide 
would  be  an  improvement. 

Mr.  Dakin,  who  had  tried  the  new  argento-bromide  paper, 
then  gave  a short  description  of  the  mode  of  working,  and,  from 
liis  remarks,  some  of  the  members  expressed  their  intention  of 
trying  it  themselves. 

The  discussion  then  became  general,  and  the  meeting  shortly 
terminated. 


Mil  in  ilje 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening  next, 
February  8th,  at  the  Gallery,  5,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  the  election 
of  offioers  will  take  place,  the  report  of  the  Council  be  read,  and 
other  business  transacted.  A paper  “On  Sensi  to  meters  ” will 
be  read  by  Mr.  Leon  Warner ke. 


***  We  regret  that  the  pressure  on  our  columns  this  week 

compels  the  postponement  of  “ At  Home  with  Mr.  Leon  War - 

nerke,”  and  Mr.  Heighway’s  article  on  “ Ferrotype.’’ 

Captain  Turton. — You  will  see  the  paper  spoken  well  of  by 
the  Liverpool  Society. 

Lime  Light.  1.  The  arrangement  you  mention  will  answer  very 
well,  provided  that  the  original  negative  is  not  too  large  to  be 
properly  illuminated  by  the  condenser.  2.  You  had  better  consult 
Capt.  Abney’s  Instructions  in  Photography,  published  at  our 
office,  as  merely  a few  words  of  information  on  the  subject  would 
be  of  no  service  to  you. 

A Subscriiier. — We  cannot  obtain  the  information  for  you  in  time 
for  our  present  issue,  but  your  query  shall  be  answered  next  week. 

L.  B.— To  do  what  you  require  is  not  very  easy,  but  probably  one  of 
the  methods  ordinarily  made  use  of  for  developed  enlargements  will 
suit  you  best. 

0.  A. — We  are  not  aware  that  the  article  is  to  be  bought  in  London, 
but  you  have  perhaps  some  friend  in  Paris  who  can  obtain  what 
you  require. 

D.  J.  O. — Select  some  prominent  object,  such  as  a church  steeple,  and 
mark  its  position  on  the  ground  glass  when  the  camera  is  at  one 
end  of  the  scale — say  towards  the  right-hand  side.  Next  shift  the 
camera  towards  the  extreme  left,  and  alter  the  adjusting  screw  until 
the  object  once  more  corresponds  with  the  mark  on  the  focussing 
screen.  Tho  milled  head  of  the  adjusting  screw  should  not  bo 
turned  between  tho  exposure  of  the  two  halves  of  the  plate,  and 
the  focussing  which  serves  for  one  position  of  the  camera  will 
naturally  serve  for  the  other  position. 

A.  P.  Chambbus. — The  phenomenon  is  probably  due  to  the  reversed 
action  of  light. 

Fog. — Thin  glue  will  probably  answer  you  purpose  best,  but  you 
must  take  care  to  saturate  the  calico  with  it,  or  unequal  contrac- 
tion will  cause  trouble. 

Nemo. — Received.  You  shall  kearnext  week. 

Northumberland. — 1.  As  the  quantity  of  bath  is  so  small,  you 
will  find  it  best  to  precipitate  the  silver  by  means  of  common  salt 
or  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reserve  the  precipitate  until  you  have 
enough  to  be  worth  reducing.  2.  The  negative  used  being  weak 
and  thin,  a better  result  would  be  attained  by  the  use  of  a less 
concentrated  sensitising  bath. 

Colin  McNamara. — An  acid  solution  of  ferrous  sulphato 
rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  inert  as  far  as  its  developing 
powers  are  concerned.  Discard  your  jug  and  use  a bottle,  taking 
care  that  this  is  provided  with  a well-fitting  stopper  and  cork. 
India-rubber  corks  answer  admirably. 

Learner  (Ramsgate). — Fairly  good.  Light  less  from  the  top,  and 
soften  tho  shadows  by  means  of  a reflector,  say  a newspaper  hung 
on  a towel-horse.  The  marks  are  due  to  the  presence  of  alcohol 
and  ether  in  the  bath.  Pour  it  into  a flat  dish  and  expose  to  tho 
air  for  a day,  or  evaporate  to  one  half  and  make  up  to  the  original 
quantity  with  water. 

J.  L.  Wakeford. — Perfectly  dry  carbon  tissue  may  be  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  without  being  altered — but  the  dryness 
must  be  absolute. 

B.  L.  F (Hanley)  — You  have  evidently  done  the  mischief  by 
over-heating  your  emulsion  in  contact  with  a notable  quantity  of 
free  ammonia.  Try  again. 

L.  M.  S. — Much  more  depends  on  the  common  sense  of  the  ope- 
rator than  on  the  particular  formula  which  he  adopts.  In  our 
hands,  each  one  of  the  three  you  mention  ha3  given  equally 
satisfactory  results,  but  the  second  involves  less  trouble,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  preferred. 

C.  Morgan. — It  is  of  considerable  importance  that  the  tissue 
should  be  perfectly  free  from  all  tendency  to  insolubility  ; and 
to  insuro  this  the  following  precautions  are  advisable  : — 1.  Sensi- 
tise in  a bath  which  is  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia.  2.  Dry 
in  a good  current  of  air,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  3.  Take 
care  that  the  tissue  is  not  exposed  to  eilluvia  from  drains  or 
putrid  matter.  4.  Make  use  only  of  freshly  sensitised  tissue — 
that  which  has  been  kept  some  days  will  serve  well  for  ordinary 
carbon  printing. 

M.  E. — Try  oxalic  acid. 
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ON  SOLVENTS  FOR  PYROXYLINS. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  almost  too  much  in 
the  same  groove  in  the  matter  of  collodion,  and  are  perhaps 
inclined  to  imagine  that  a mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  is 
the  best  and  only  solvent  for  pyroxyline  that  can  be  found. 
No  doubt  these  bodies  have  hitherto  performed  everything 
that  is  necessary  for  our  use  in  the  old  wet  process,  but  it  may 
perhaps  be  of  service  to  enumerate  a few  more  liquids  which 
may  be  pressed  into  the  photographer’s  service.  The  first  of 
all  that  we  shall  touch  upon  is  methyl-alcohol.  Our 
ordinary  conception  of  this  body  is  that  it  is  a foul-smelling 
spirit,  which  even  when  diluted  with  pure  ethylic  alcohol 
(which  is  our  ordinary  alcohol)  is  bad  enough,  but  which 
would  be  infinitely  worse  if  breathed  in  an  undiluted  form. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  we  find  that  methyl-alcohol  in 
its  pure  form  has  a most  sweet  and  pure  spirituous  smell, 
with  nothing  at  all  obnoxious  about  it ; evaporates  much 
more  freely  than  ordinary  alcohol,  as  might  be  expected 
from  its  vapour  density,  which  is  considerably  less  than  that 
of  ethylic  alcohol.  It  mixes  freely  with  ether,  aud  dissolves 
more  pyroxyline,  when  mixed  in  equal  proportions  with  this 
latter  fluid,  than  does  a similar  mixture  of  ordinary  alcohol 
and  ether.  The  flowing  properties  of  the  resulting  collodion 
are  everything  that  can  be  desired,  and  the  film  is  of  beauti- 
ful texture.  The  question  arises  if  this  collodion  has  any 
advantages  over  the  old.  From  our  own  practical  experi- 
ments we  should  say  that  it  has.  With  the  old  form  of  collo- 
dion the  ether  evaporated  before  the  alcohol,  and  in  hot 
weather  this,  perhaps,  was  no  disadvantage  ; but  in  cool 
weather  a better  film  is  obtained  with  the  more  readily  evapo- 
rating solvents.  In  winter,  we  know,  for  instance,  that  it  is 
often  the  custom  to  add  ether  to  the  collodion  to  give  it  a 
more  rapidly  setting  film,  but  this  is  often  done  at  the  risk 
of  injury  to  the  film  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  by  using 
methyl -alcohol,  we  have  a film  which  sets  more  rapidly,  and 
retains  its  qualities  unimpaired.  Abroad,  larger  quantities — 
tons,  we  may  say — of  methyl-alcohol  are  used  in  dye  works. 
It  is  found  that  the  aniline  dyes  dissolve  much  more  rapidly 
in  it  than  in  ethyl-alcohol,  and  it  is  much  cheaper  there. 
Hence  vats  full  of  methyl-alcohol  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dyeing  fabric,  at  a considerable  reduction  of  cost  to 
what  otherwise  would  be  the  case.  Unfortunately,  our  Excise 
laws  are  9uch  that  the  importation  of  methyl-alcohol  is  ren- 
dered almost  prohibitory  ; yet  for  photographic  chemists  it 
may  not  be  so. 

It  must  also  not  bo  forgotten  that  alcohol  itself  dissolves 
one  constituent  of  ordinary  pyroxyline.  If  pyroxyline  be 
steeped  in  either  methyl  or  ethyl-alcohol,  a certain  portion  is 
dissolved  up,  which  can  be  recovered  by  evaporatiug  the 
solvent,  and  it  will  be  found  that  this  has  distinct  qualities 
from  that  left  unattacked  by  it.  In  dry  plate  work  it  is  the 
custom  to  moisten  the  film  with  alcohol  aud  water  to  soften 
it.  Besides  softening  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a portion  of 


the  film  is  dissolved  away  after  such  an  application.  The 
bottle  used  will  often  tell  the  tale,  as  a portion  of  the 
pyroxyline  will  precipitate  in  it. 

We  may  say  that  many  others  of  the  alcohol  series  behave 
in  the  same  way  as  methyl-alcohol,  but  their  price  is  pro- 
hibitive, and  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  their  use  since 
their  vapour  densities  are  higher.  Some  of  the  other  ethers 
also  have  the  same  solvent  power  as  ordinary  ether,  but  the 
same  objection  holds  to  them.  Methvlic-eiher  is  unfortu- 
nately gaseous  at  ordinary  temperature,  and  except  by  pass- 
ing it  through  an  alcohol,  or  by  use  of  a freezing  mixture, 
no  experiments  with  it  aie  possible. 

Another  solvent  of  pyroxyline  is  benzine  ; we  have  not 
succeeded  in  dissolving  it  altogether  in  this  menstruum,  but 
only  a part,  and  we  have  not  thoroughly  examined  at  pre- 
sent the  character  of  the  pyroxyline  so  dissolved. 

Mr.  Warnerke,  it  may  be  recollected,  used  a mixture  of 
benzine  and  alcohol,  to  soften  the  film  of  his  collodion- 
tissue  ; this  per  se  is  a solvent  of  the  pyroxyline,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  softened  the  india-rubber  film  in  contact 
with  the  collodion.  Hence  it  played  a double  part.  It  is 
interesting  to  repeat  an  experiment  also  which  Capt.  Abney 
published  lately.  After  having  coated  a gelatine  plate  with 
collodion,  and  allowed  it  to  dry,  he  desired  to  intensify  the 
negative  beneath.  He  found  that  if  he  merely  softened  the 
film  with  alcohol,  the  intensifying  mixture  had  not  the 
slightest  effect.  If,  however,  the  film  were  treated  with 
equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  then  washed,  the  in- 
tensity was  readily  given  through  the  porous  film.  In  such 
a case  the  pyroxyline  apparently  becomes  insoluble — at  all 
events,  difficultly  soluble  through  its  contact  with  the 
gelatine. 

o 

EMULSIFICATION  IN  DAYLIGHT. 

Under  certain  conditions,  which  have  been  already  set 
down  in  the  pages  of  this  journal,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
high  degree  of  sensitiveness  in  gelatine  emulsion  without 
risk  of  fog.  That  the  conditions  require  to  be  carefully 
observed  is  undoubted,  and  it  is  also  true,  that  when 
the  greatest  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  preparation  of 
an  emulsion,  from  some  unforeseen  cause  fog  may  super- 
vene. It  was,  therefore,  a relief  to  find  that  Dr.  Kenyon 
had  succeeded  “ in  putting  an  end  for  ever  to  all  elaborate 
and  tedious  precautions,  in  conducting  the  heating  pro- 
cess, so  far  as  danger  of  fog  is  concerned.” 

It  was  already  known  that  certain  substances  eliminate 
fog,  and  that  among  these,  bichromate  of  potash  proved 
most  effectual,  and  in  no  way  detrimental,  to  the  emulsion. 
Dr.  Kenyon  has  further  unfolded  the  properties  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  as  a fog  destroyer,  and  a3  a safeguard 
against  the  dangers  of  prolonged  boiling,  and  exposure  of 
the  emulsion  to  daylight  before  washing. 
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We  have  experimented  with  daylight  emulsification,  and 
not  without  success. 

We  were  careful,  however,  not  to  expose  the  emulsion 
to  the  light  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Our  de- 
sign, indeed,  was  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  method 
set  down  by  Dr.  Kenyon. 

The  emulsion  was  mixed  in  a white  porcelain  jar,  the 
mixture  being  effected  rather  rapidly,  so  as  to  favour  the 
production  of  a [coarse-grained  emulsion  and  fog.  The 
boiling  was  conducted  comfortably  on  the  fire  of  an  ordinary 
sitting-room.  The  emulsion  was  acid  at  first,  and  remained 
so  as  the  ammonia  liberated  by  boiling  escaped  freely  out 
of  the  jar.  Boiling  wa3  continued  for  one  hour  and  a-lialf. 
Even  at  this  stage,  after  boiling,  the  emulsion  is  compara- 
tively insensitive  to  light ; for  all  that,  had  it  been  subjected 
to  the  ordinary  process  of  washing,  it  would  have  been 
found  practically  useless. 

After  washing  in  a solution  of  ten  grains  of  bichromate  to 
one  ounce  of  water,  in  which  the  emulsion  remained  for  one 
hour,  we  proceeded  to  wash  out  the  bichromate. 

The  resulting  emulsion  proved  free  from  fog,  but  not  more 
rapid  than  that  produced  by  short  boiling  and  subsequent 
treatment  with  ammonia. 

This  result  may  have  been  due  to  imperfect  elimination 
of  the  bichromate.  As  our  experiment  was  by  no  means  of 
an  exhaustive  character,  this  must  remain  a moot  point  for 
the  present.  It  may  be  also  in  part  due  to  the  use  cf  a 
small  percentage  of  alum  previous  to  coating  the  plates. 


CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

BT  H.  L.  T.  HA  ARMAN. 


It  seems  that  the  production  of  glass  transparencies  by 
means  of  an  emulsion  of  chloride  of  silver  in  gelatine  is 
meeting  with  greater  attention. 

About  two  years  ago  I devised  a process  which  adds 
simplicity  to  good  results  ; and  at  the  time  I forwarded  a 
few  sample  prints  on  glass  to  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson. 
Possibly  those  samples  may  still  be  found  somewhere  in 
the  editorial  snuggery  of  the  Photographic  News.  As  I 
never  published  my  process,  and  I do  not  remember  having 
seen  anywhere  a description  of  anything  similar,  the  fol- 
lowing may,  perhaps,  interest  your  readers. 

I must  warn  them,  however,  that  a method  to  produce 
and  print  by  chloride  of  silver  gelatine  emulsion  has  been 
patented  in  England  by  somebody,  whose  name  1 forgot, 
and  it  may  be  that  this  patent  is  still  valid.  I never  saw 
the  specification  thereof,  and  so  it  may  be  that  my  process 
is  something  quite  different,  and  open  to  all ; in  which 
case  I say  you  are  heartily  welcome  to  it.  My  formula 
stands  as  follows  : — 


Gelatine  

Nitrate  of  silver 
Chloride  of  calcium  ... 

Citric  acid  

Water 


...  5 grammes 

...  1*  „ 

...  £ gramme 

i to  1 „ 

...  100  grammes 


Dissolve  the  gelatine  (any  good  kitchen  kind  will  do)  in 
part  of  the  water,  and  do  the  same  with  the  chemicals  in 
the  remaining  part,  keeping,  of  course,  each  ingredient 
in  a separate  bottle.  When  the  gelatine  has  melted  (say) 
at  about  100°  to  115°  Fahr.,  pour  the  silver  into  it  first, 
well  mixing  ; then  the  chloride  calcium,  stirring  well,  a little 
at  a time  ; and,  finally,  the  citric  acid.  The  emulsion  will 
probably  turn  red,  but  this  does  not  matter.  Whilst  still 
warm,  filter  through  flannel,  and  coat  your  plates  in  the 
usual  way.  No  washing  is  required  ; and,  in  fact,  it  would 
spoil  the  plates,  and  deprive  them  of  their  sensibility. 

The  plates  are  laid  on  glass  or  marble  to  set,  and  after- 
wards placed  in  the  drying-box  to  dry  spontaneously. 
When  dry,  they  are  printed  under  negatives  by  contact  in 
the  same  way  as  albumenized  paper;  only,  as  the  prints 
are  to  be  viewed  as  transparencies,  and  they  lose  much  in 
fixing,  they  must  be  printed  very  deep. 


When  the  emulsion  is  in  good  condition  the  shadows 
will  bronze  very  readily,  and  the  whole  print  gets  proper 
intensity ; but  when  the  emulsion  is  bad,  the  print  will 
scarcely  come  up  to  a dirty  yellow,  and  then  the  shadows 
solarize.  It  is,  therefore,  a good  plan,  when  the  emulsion 
is  made,  and  before  coating  the  plates,  to  pour  a few 
drops  ot  the  emulsion  on  a strip  of  glass,  and  expose  this 
to  the  light.  A good  emulsion  will  speedily  turn  intensely 
black ; a bad  one  solarizes,  and  turns  yellow.  In  this  case, 
more  citric  acid  has  to  be  added.  With  this  simple  pre- 
caution success  is  certaiu. 

The  prints  have  to  be  toned.  I never  succeeded  very 
well  with  the  usual  gold  bath,  and  prefer  to  use  either  the 
old  sel  d'or  bath  (hyposulphite  with  gold),  or  sulpho- 
cyanide  with  gold.  This  bath  allows  of  a very  great 
variety  of  tones — from  sepia  to  engraving  black.  The 
toned  prints  are  washed  thoroughly,  fixed  in  a weak  hypo- 
sulphite bath,  washed,  treated  with  alum,  washed  again, 
and  left  to  dry  spontaneously.  The  printiug  may  be  done 
on  matt  glass  ; or  the  prints,  when  dry,  varnished  with  a 
matt  varnish,  of  which  the  News  has  given  several  very 
good  recipes. 

This  process  has  one  or  two  advantages  over  chloride  of 
silver  in  collodion.  First,  it  is  much  cheaper ; then,  no 
fuming  with  ammonia  is  necessary;  whilst  last,  but  not 
least,  there  is  no  crystallization  on,  or  in,  the  film. 

With  one  print  I obtained  the  curious  phenomenon  that, 
when  taking  it  out  of  the  printing  frame,  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  was  green,  a bridge  yellow,  and  the  water  under- 
neath greenish  brown.  I kept  it  as  a curiosity,  unfixed 
and  untoned,  and,  after  a year,  the  colours  had  remained. 
I have  not  opened  the  plate-box  since  May  last,  and,  for 
all  I know,  the  colours  may  still  be  there. 


feme* 

MR.  LEON  WARNEItKE  AT  SILVERHOWE, 
CHAMPION  HILL. 

Mr.  Warnerke’s  house  is  not  difficult  to  find,  although 
the  pleasant  suburban  neighbourhood  is  uufamiliar  to  us, 
and  the  shades  of  evening  have  fallen,  as  we  climb  the 
slope  of  Champion  Hill.  We  know  the  thoroughfare, 
however,  and  we  have  been  told  we  shall  find  the  house 
plainly  marked  when  we  get  to  it;  and  so  it  is.  Although 
darkness  is  beginning  to  enshroud  trees  and  houses,  the 
word  “ Silverhowe  ” presently  shines  forth  on  agate  before 
us  in  clear  white  characters.  “The  name  is  written  in 
phosphorescent  paint,”  explains  Mr.  Warnerke,.  laughing, 
when  we  congratulate  him  on  the  matter.  How  fervently 
we  wish  the  plan  were  generally  adopted  in  town  and 
suburb  Phosphorescent  paint  would  save  many  a grumble 
at  dinner-parties ; fewer  tempers  and  fewer  dinners  would 
be  spoiled  by  late-comers. 

Mr.  Warnerke  has  just  come  back  from  a six  months’ 
sojourn  in  Russia,  and  as  he  contemplates  a second  journey 
to  St.  Petersburgh  very  shortly,  we  are  fortunate  to  find 
him  “ at  home.”  Mr.  Warnerke  is  an  indefatigable 
experimentalist,  as  every  photographer  knows,  and 
since  there  is  scarcely  ary  branch  of  the  art-science 
in  which  he  has  not  engaged,  a visit  to  him  is  un- 
usually interesting.  The  only  difficulty  we  experience 
is  that  of  giving  our  readers  anything  like  an  adequate 
account  of  our  pleasant  reception,  for  as  wo  move  from 
one  room  to  the  other,  chatting  upon  a hundred  and 
one  subjects,  it  occurs  to  us  more  than  once — and  very 
vividlv.  too — that  our  humble  powers  can  but  faintly  re- 
produce the  many  interesting  facts  put  before  us. 

This  is  Mr.  Warnerke’s  chemical  laboratory,  a roomy 
apartment  fitted  with  all  the  appliances  of  the  modern 
chemist.  There  are  no  less  than  five  Sprengel  pumps  in 
one  corner,  a portable  gas-engine  on  wheels  in  another, 
apparatus  for  mixing  rubber  solution,  for  collodion  mak- 
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ing,  for  the  preparation  of  phosphorescent  calcium,  and  a 
vast  paraphernalia  of  utensils  of  various  kinds.  A photo- 
graphic laboratory,  or  dark  room,  is  next  door,  and 
upstairs  we  find  a room  devoted  to  mechanics,  for  Mr. 
Warnerke  is  an  able  mechanician  as  well  as  chemist.  Those 
acquainted  with  his  roller  dark  slide  know  this  ; but  only 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  seen  the  most  recent  form 
of  this  ingenious  contrivance,  can  fully  appreciate  his 
talents  as  a theoretical  and  practical  worker.  And  this 
leads  us  to  speak  of  the  most  important  feature  of  Mr. 
Warnerke’s  recent  investigations.  The  preparation  of  a 
flexible  sensitive  tissue  of  gelati no-bromide  is  now  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting 
not  one  or  two  film  negatives  of  this  description,  but  a 
series  of  one  hundred.  The  series  represented,  too,  the 
first  negatives  produced  oil  the  first  batch  of  tissue ; and 
when  we  say  that  of  these  experimental  pictures,  three- 
fourths  at  least  were  really  good  photographs,  while  of  the 
rest,  scarcely  one  could  be  pronounced  bad,  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  good  times  are,  indeed,  coming  for 
photographers,  and  especially  for  those  who  engage  in  tra- 
velling and  outdoor  work.  Having  ourselves  made  prac- 
tical trial  of  the  old  form  of  Warnerke  tissue  and  roller 
slide,  on  two  mountain  tours,  we  feel  at  liberty  to  speak 
with  some  emphasis  on  the  point ; and  if  tissue  as  rapid  and 
uniform  in  quality  as  the  ordinary  commercial  gelatine 
plate  can  be  prepared,  we  prognosticate  a grand  future 
indeed  for  Mr.  Warnerke’s  recent  invention.  The  new 
tissue,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  is  made  without  india-rubber, 
the  paper  on  which  it  rests  being  simply  coated  with  gela- 
tine ; and  the  resulting  film  is  so  stout  and  durable  that 
the  negatives  may  be  safely  printed  without  a glass  sup- 
port, an  advantage  too  apparent  for  us  to  dwell  upon. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  former  roller  dark 
slide.  There  were  two  rollers  in  a box,  and  the  tissue 
as  it  was  exposed,  a small  area  at  a time,  left  one  roller 
to  embrace  the  other.  There  was  a tiny  window  or 
openiug  in  the  box,  to  enable  the  photographer  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  tissue  as  he  unrolled  it,  to  bring 
forward  a fresh  piece  for  exposure  ; and  by  watching  for 
numbers  in  succession,  for  iustance,  3, 4, 5,  6,  &c.,  he  knew 
when  the  tissue  was  properly  fixed  iu  position  for  exposure. 
Our  own  roller  slide  held  a strip  of  tissue  enough  for  forty 
pictures,  and  not  until  this  number  of  exposures  had  been 
made,  and  the  number  40  appeared  through  the  little 
window,  was  it  necessary  to  replenish  the  apparatus. 
Obviously  such  an  arrangement  will  not  answer  for  a 
highly  sensitive  gelatino-bromide  film ; ruby  and  yellow 
glass  combined  would  no  doubt  be  sufficient  to  protect  the 
tissue  in  the  slide,  but  then  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
photographer  to  read  numbers  on  the  tissue  through  this 
double  thickness  of  glass.  Mr.  Warnerke,  therefore,  con- 
structs his  new  roller  slide  differently.  The  long  band  of 
tissue,  ere  it  is  wound  on  the  roller,  is  provided  near  the 
edge  with  a series  of  small  perforations  or  holes.  If  it  is 
a five-inch  roller-slide,  to  take  pictures  five  inches  high, 
these  perforations  are  punched  at  intervals  of  five  inches. 
The  tissue  is  now  wound  round  the  upper  roller,  and 
stretched  down  to  the  lower  one,  in  which  position  it  is 
ready  for  use. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  first  exposure  ha3  been  made,  and 
the  photographer  desires  to  shift  the  tissue,  so  as  to  bring  a 
second  surface  into  the  field,  lie  revolves  his  rollers,  by  an 
ingenious  arrangement  that  we  need  hardly  describe  in 
detail  ; the  two  rollers  are  set  in  action  by  turning  one 
handle,  and  the  tissue  passes  from  one  roller  to  the  other. 
Presently  a bell  rings  ; it  is  the  signal  to  stop.  The  perfora- 
tion in  the  tissue  of  which  we  spoke  just  now  has  arrived  at 
a certain  spot,  and  a little  metal  stud  comes  into  contact 
with  a metal  surface  from  which  it  has  hitherto  been  separated 
by  the  tissue.  A tiny  chloride  of  silver  battery,  that  finds  a 
place,  with  the  electric  bell,  inside  the  slide,  furnishes  the 
electric  current,  and  the  bell  continues  to  ring  so  long  as 
the  metallic  contact  continues. 


While  admiring  the  ingenuity  of  this  perfect  littlo 
arrangement,  many  will  be  tempted  to  ask  whether  the 
rollers  and  the  bell  and  the  electric  battery  do  not  make  up 
together  a somewhat  costly  and  elaborate  bit  of  mechanism. 
The  idea  is  very  natural,  especially  by  reason  of  our  wordy 
explanation.  But  a glance  at  the  apparatus  suffices  to 
dispel  any  fear  of  this  sort.  The  bell  is  not  much  bigger 
than  a thimble,  the  battery  is  equal  in  bulk  to  a couple  of 
fingers,  and  the  cost  will  not  exce-d  one-fourth  more  than 
the  sum  formely  charged  for  a roller-slide.  The  slide  we 
wereshown  had  its  battery  fitted  in  May  last;  it  had  done 
a journey  to  Russia  and  back,  and  been  transported  by  rail, 
steamer,  and  camel,  and  served  for  the  production  of  three 
hundred  tissue  negatives.  Yet  its  power  was  still  intact, 
and  the  bell  obeyed  the  current  immediately. 

AVe  should  like  to  describe  some  of  the  pictures.  Here  are 
interiors,  with  all  absence  of  blur  about  the  windows — this  is 
a most  important  quality  inherent  to  the  tissue — and  here  is 
a picture  of  the  quays  on  the  Dwina,  taken  from  a moving 
steamer,  Mr.  AA’arnerke’s  camera  being  provided  with  one 
of  Cadett’s  clever  shutters.  Here  is  a village  dance  by  Russian 
women,  their  handkerchief  head-dresses  reminding  one  of 
Lancashire  lasses.  Here  is  an  open-air  theatre  at  Warsaw, 
the  strangest  spectacle  in  the  world  ; the  proscenium  is  sur- 
rounded by  natural  decorations,  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  with  a 
space  for  the  orchestra  in  front,  while  the  auditorium,  in 
amphitheatre-shape,  is  separated  from  the  stage  by  a placid 
river  which  forms  an  effectual  gulf  between  players  and 
spectators. 

Most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the  actinometer  and  sensi- 
tometer  of  Mr.  Warnerke,  but  few  know  of  the  labour  and 
calculations  these  cost  to  devise.  In  the  case  of  the 
actinometer,  indeed,  the  work  had  to  be  done  a second  time, 
for  Mr.  AVarnerke’s  first  calculations  were  based  upon  day- 
light in  February  and  March,  and  when  the  summer  time 
came,  provision  was  found  to  be  necessary  for  measuring 
light  of  much  greater  intensity.  To  ensure  all  instruments 
being  ot  the  same  character — or,  in  other  words,  the  deposit 
of  coloured  medium  in  the  different  degrees  being  all  of  the 
same  thickness — Mr.  Warnerke  works  from  one  standard  only. 
Thus,  having  by  means  of  paper  layers  built  up  his  degrees 
of  various  thicknesses,  he  takes  a cast  of  these  in  Spence 
metal.  This,  the  original  cast,  represents  the  standard,  and 
is  carefully  put  away,  alter  supplying  moulds  in  plaster  of 
Paris  ; like  they  do  the  original  die  of  our  sovereign  at  the 
Royal  Mint  it  is  kept  as  a record  after  it  has  served  to 
strike  off  a matrix.  From  the  plaster  of  Paris  mould  other 
impressions  in  Spence  metal  are  taken,  from  which  the  scales 
are  printed. 

Spence  metal  has  occupied  much  of  Mr.  AVernerke’s 
attention  of  late,  and  in  his  hands  it  bids  fair  to  become  a 
most  valuable  photographic  material.  The  suggestion  first 
made  * by  us  to  employ  Spence  metal  for  photo-relief 
printing  Mr.  AA’arnerke  was  not  slow  to  adopt,  and  he  was 
good  enough — as  our  readers  may  remember — to  pub- 
lish the  results  of  his  first  experiments  in  these  columns.f 
Since  then,  he  has  assiduously  continued  his  investigations, 
and  has  prepared  photo-relief  or  AVoodbury  plates  of 
Spence  metal,  and  fitted  them  in  adequate  printing-presses. 
As  we  have  said,  the  scales  of  the  AVarnerke  sensitometer 
are  printed  off  from  Spence-metal  moulds.  AVith  the 
employment  of  Spence  metal,  Mr.  AVarnerke  hopes  further 
to  overcome  the  stumbling-block  which  has  stood  in  theavay 
hitherto  of  producing  large  Woodbury  type  prints.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  large  metal  surfaces  truly  flat  is 
almost  insurmountable,  and  if  printing  surfaces  are  not 
true  in  AVoodburytype  printing,  an  unevenness  in  inking 
results,  and  uniform  pictures  are  unobtainable.  But  the 
easily-molten  Spence  metal  will  supply  any  number  of  flat 
surfaces  without  difficulty,  if  care  is  only  taken  to  cast  it 
upon  a true  level ; while  the  delicacy  of  its  impression 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a finger  mark  upon  the 

♦ See  “In  and  Out  of  the  Studio,”  page  133,  vol:  xxiv. 

+ See  page  200,  vol.  xxiv. 
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mould  is  reproduced  in  the  Spence  cast  in  the  most  perfect 
manner. 

Mr.  Warnerke  was  good  enough  to  show,  too,  how  he 
printed  his  black  figures  on  the  sensitometer,  and  as  photo- 
graphers may  sometimes  find  it  convenient  to  be  able  to 
print  letterpress  on  a glass  surface,  we  communicate  his 
ingenious  method.  Mr.  Warnerke  makes  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  ordinary  clothes-wringing  machine,  provided 
with  a rubber  roller.  What  is  wanted  on  the  glas3  surface 
is  printed  first  of  all  on  paper  in  a printing-press  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  then,  while  the  ink  is  still  fresh,  the  paper 
imprint  and  glass  plate — face  to  the  glass — are  passed 
through  the  wringing-machine  at  considerable  pressure. 
There  is  no  risk  of  breaking  the  glass,  and,  if  the  pressure 
is  sufficient,  the  print-off  is  exceedingly  black  and  clean. 
If  the  ink  is  dry  on  the  paper  before  it  can  be  used  in  the 
wringing-machiue,  no  doubt  a little  turpentine  rubbed  on 
the  back  would  at  once  facilitate  its  transfer. 

Mr.  Warnerke,  besides  the  prepaiation  of  his  new  gelatino- 
bromide  tissue,  is  also  busy  establishing  the  preparation  of 
gelatine  plates  in  Russia  ; and  we  may  mention  that  Nelson’s 
No.  1 flake  gelatine  and  ammonium  bromide  are  the  staples 
ho  prefers  in  the  production  of  the  sensitive  film.  The 
gelatine  in  question,  in  his  experience,  is  much  more  free 
from  “ plague  spots  ” than  any  other  description  with 
which  he  has  worked,  a dictum  that  many  of  our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  note. 

Here  is  a pencil,  for  marking  on  glass,  that  our  host 
uses  ; chemists  and  photographers  kuow  how  difficult  it  is 
to  scribble  memoranda,  or  even  distinguishing  marks, 
upon  beaker,  test-tube,  or  glass  plate.  If  a diamond 
is  employed,  the  marks  cannot  be  removed  ; if  ink,  or 
ordinary  pigment,  then  the  marking  is  often  illegible,  and 
very  liable  to  come  off.  Composition  made  up  as  follows, 
and  used  as  a pencil,  answers  admirably  : equal  parts  of 
bees  wax,  fresh  tallow,  and  vermilion  are  mixed  together 
intimately,  the  former  being  in  a melted  state,  and  then 
poured  in  this  condition  into  the  pencil  or  mould  ; more 
tallow  is  used  in  winter,  and  less  in  summer. 


“ By-the  Bye  ” next  week  will  be  “ About  Medals”  ; the 
following  “ At  Home”  will  be  “ Dr.  W.  Huggins,  at  Upper 
Tulse  Hill.” 


ON  THE  VALUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A CRITICAL 

AGENT. 

BY  REV.  F.  F.  8TATHAM,  M.A.* 

Perhaps  no  modern  art  has  had  to  fight  its  way  to  public 
favour  through  so  severe  an  attack  of  criticism  as  photography. 
Though  recognised  at  once,  on  its  first  introduction,  as  possess- 
ing undoubted  merits,  during  its  earliest  years  it  was  more  as 
the  fascinating  recreation  of  scientific  tneu,  than  as  a pet  of  the 
multitude,  that  it  gradually  won  its  way  to  popular  favour. 
This  fact  is  no  doubt  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance 
that  at  first  all  the  efforts  of  photographers  were  tentative. 
They  did  not — all  at  onco — present  to  the  public  gaze,  results 
from  which  a fair  judgment  of  the  future  capabilities  of 
the  art  could  be  formed. 

Their  stock  of  chemicals  was  limited  ; their  apparatus,  in 
many  instances,  rudely  or  imperfectly  constructed  ; tbeir  lenses 
inaccurately  ground  ; and  as  yet  m iny  valuable  secrets  of 
manipulation,  only  to  be  learned  by  long  training  and  experi- 
ence, had  not  been  divulged,  so  that  the  most  conscientious 
workers  even  were  placed  at  a great  disadvantage. 

Then,  again,  there  was  something  in  the  very  nature  and 
essence  of  the  whole  proceeding  which  at  first  told  sadly 
against  it. 

It  was  too  truthful ; it  spared  no  dofects,  flattered  no 
vanities,  but  bravely  took  the  field  (like  a bold  reformer,  as  it 
was), and  challenged  the  truthfulness  of  the  styles  of  portraiture 
and  of  conventional  landscape  painting  which  had  too  fre- 
quently passed  for  genuine  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  century. 

The  wholesome,  natural  looking  portraits  of  Rembrandt  and 
Maes,  of  Vandyke  and  Murillo,  had  given  place  to  thelashion- 
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able  school  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  the  imitators  of  Sir 
Peter  Lolv,  and  every  blemish  upon  the  human  countenance 
was  skilfully  omitted,  or  touod  down,  till  the  likenesses  of  our 
great  public  characters  were  rather  to  be  regarded  ns  tasteful 
imitations,  than  as  faithfnl  reproductions  of  their  originals. 

The  reign  of  the  noat,  and  pretty,  and  the  pleasant,  which 
had  bad  so  long  a sway  in  ivory  miniatures,  had  established, 

I will  not  say  a vicious,  but  an  unnatural  bias  in  respect  to 
portraiture,  so  that  when  photography  first  came  forward — 
not  with  its  present  improved  processes  and  apparatus,  be  it 
observed,  but  labouring  under  almost  every  conceivable  dis- 
advantage—to  give  truthful,  but  in  many  instances  very  imper- 
fect, transcripts  of  the  “human  face  divine,’’  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  many  severe  critics  were  found,  who  pre- 
dicted nothing  but  evil  concerning  it,  and  for  a long  timo 
prevented  its  attaining  a full  measure  of  public  favour. 

Our  English  artists  were  not  quite  so  plain-spoken  to  their 
customers  as  was  the  Chinese  photographer,  who,  in  reply  to  the 
sea  captain  who  was  grumbling  at  his  likeness,  remonstrated, 
“ Ay,  ah  ! s’poso  man  got  ugly  face,  no  can  hab  pretty  pictur ; ” 
but  the  facts  remained  the  same,  nevertheless. 

A wart  on  the  nose,  or  a scar  on  the  cheek,  or  a wry  mouth, 
or  an  obliquely  glancing  eye,  would  present  itself  faith- 
fully upon  the  “ carte.’’  Artists  had  not  as  yet  discovered  tho 
mysteries  of  clever  lighting,  or  ingenious  posing,  or  skilful 
“ touching”  so  as  to  modify  or  conceal  these  blemishes,  and, 
as  the  result,  photography,  being  critical  itself,  begot  a spirit  of 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  disaffected,  and,  as  I have  said, 
had  a long  and  a fiorce  struggle  to  fight  its  way  to  the  front. 

Now,  I am  not  about  to  acknowledge  that  this  truthfulness 
of  rendering  is  any  defect  in  the  art.  On  the  contrary,  I 
should  feel  rather  inclined  to  argue  that  it  constitutes  one  of 
its  great  merits,  and  beyond  this,  I don’t  think  I should  be  far 
wrong  if  I wore  to  say,  that  this  very  quality  in  photography 
has  done  good  service  in  improving  our  national  school  of 
portraiture  in  oil. 

Let  anyone  compare  the  life-like  portraits  of  Millais  or  Ouless, 
or  Richmond  or  Sant,  with  tho  prettinesses  of  the  former 
school  to  which  I refer  (for  I am  not  speaking  now  of  our  good 
old  English  school  of  the  time  of  the  Hogarths,  the  Gaius- 
boroughs,  the  Opies,  the  Romneys,  and  the  Reynolds),  and  theu 
let  him  ask  hitnself  what  has  restored  to  our  canvases  the  vigor 
of  an  earlier  and  a purer  age.  I verily  believe  it  is  due  to  the 
faithful  presentments  which  photography  has  rendered  familiar 
in  our  own  day.  When  such  splendid  examples  were  to  be  seen 
upon  tho  walls  of  our  exhibitions  as  have  been  furnished  by 
Adam-Saloraon,  Valentine  Blanchard,  Downey,  Slingsby, 
Robinson,  Faulkner,  and  a host  more  (many  of  them  members 
of  our  own  Society,  of  whom  wo  naturally  foel  proud),  it  was 
almost  infallible  that  the  votaries  of  the  earlier  and  (I  will  grant 
it  honestly)  nobler  art  should  look  to  their  laurels — paint  more 
carefully  and  more  closely  to  nature — in  a word,  get  rid  of  that 
conventional  flattering  system  of  treatment  which  had  almost 
eaten  out  all  vigor  from  our  national  school  of  portraiture. 

But  now,  having  said  thus  much  by  way  of  apology  tor  what, 
after  all,  we  must  confess  to  be  the  critical  character  of  our  art, 
and  having,  I hope,  slightly  blunted  tho  edge  of  any  prejudice 
which  may  still  exist  against  it  on  this  account,  I should  like 
to  go  one  step  further,  and  express  my  conviction  that  the  use- 
fulness of  photography ’as  a critical  medium  is  only  still  in  its 
infant  state. 

Let  us  imagine  for  a moment  that  we  had  succeeded  in 
removing  from  the  minds  of  painters,  both  in  water-colour  and 
oil — aye,  and  of  architects  and  sculptors  too,  if  you  will — every 
lingering  trace  of  prejudice  against,  or  ill-will  towards,  or  eveu 
indisposition  to  avail  thcrasolves  of,  the  processes  of  photography 
as  an  adjunct  to  their  several  branches  of  imitative  art.  Let  us 
fancy  that  we  have  fought  our  battle  of  obstruction  triumphantly, 
and  gained  the  victory  ; that  tho  camera,  instead  of  being 
looked  down  upon  by  our  lt.A.’s  and  A.R.A.’s,  was  regarded 
rather  as  a usoful  friend  ; that  tho  artist,  when  going  to  the 
moors,  or  the  lake  districts,  or  tho  mountains,  or  the  sea- 
shore, made  a point  of  taking  a camera  and  a few  dry  plates 
with  him  : do  you  honestly  think,  my  friends,  that  he  would  be 
a loser  by  the  bargain  ? I do  not.  I think  I could  suggest 
how,  in  a variety  of  ways,  it  might  be,  on  tho  contrary,  a 
source  of  great  usefulness  to  him.  In  the  first  place,  ho  would 
want  to  select  tho  most  eligible  point  of  view,  and  of  course  an 
artist’s  eye  would  soon  tell  him  intuitively  from  what  precise 
spot  to  select  this.  But  then  the  whole  landscape,  spreading 
wide  beforo  him,  has  to  be  reduced  to  tho  dimensions  of  the 
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sketch-book  that  he  carries,  or  of  the  canvas  upon  which  he 
proposes  to  work.  Now  all  this,  as  wo  know,  is  a matter  of 
strict  perspective  law.  Every  object  in  its  separate  outline 
must  fill  an  exactly  proportioned  dimension ; must  come  in  in 
regularly  couverging  lines ; in  a word,  to  be  true  to  nature, 
must  be  also  mathematically  true,  although  the  real  artist 
knows  how  to  effect  all  this  without  its  being  noticeable,  in 
accordance  with  the  well-known  dictum,  “ Ars  est  celare  artem,” 
which  may  bo  freely  rendered,  “ The  true  aim  of  art  is  to  con- 
ceal its  processes  or  modes  of  action.”  But  to  carry  out  this 
object,  what  an  amount  of  care  and  observation  is  necessary ; 
and  we  know  that  sometimes  evon  a small  mirror  of  obsidian  or 
other  reflecting  substance  has  been  found  useful  in  getting  all 
those  numerous  lines  into  their  right  places,  aad  iu  assigning 
their  respective  magnitudes  to  the  several  objects  sought  to  bo 
delineated. 

Now,  might  I be  bold  enough  to  suggest  that,  if  any  artist 
wishod  to  save  himself  a great  deal  of  time  in  making  his  pre- 
liminary sketches,  a portable  camera  with  a few  accompanying 
dry  plates  would  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  him?  The  camora 
is  most  faithful  in  the  art  of  perspective,  and  as  the  artist  would 
require  to  use  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  hints  or  of  saving 
time,  ho  needs  spend  very  little  trouble  over  tbe  process;  or 
with  our  new  gelatino-bromide  plates  he  would  soon  loam  how 
to  expose,  and  he  would  find  plenty  of  photographic  firms  ready 
to  develop  and  print  for  him  on  his  return  home. 

“Oh,  but  this  would  be  derogatory  to  bis  art ! ’’  some  would 
say.  The  old  painters  would  not  have  said  so.  Many  of  them 
ground  thoir  own  colours,  and  made  their  own  brushes,  because 
they  could  not  buy  them  ready-made  to  their  fancy;  and,  for 
my  part,  I think  the  sooner  we  learu  to  avail  ourselves  of  every 
available  moans  for  att  lining  perfection,  and  get  rid  of  all 
notions  of  the  lowering  of  art  by  such  means,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  our  ultimate  success. 

Demosthenes  was  a natural-born  orator,  but  he  did  not  des- 
pise the  common  pebbles  of  the  sea-shore,  when  he  found  that 
by  putting  them  into  his  mouth  and  delivering  his  orations  to 
the  waves  he  could  improve  his  original  indistinctness  of 
speech. 

Then,  again,  what  a useful  assistant  the  camera  would  be  in 
catching  the  evanescent  effects  of  light  and  shade,  or  the 
shapes  of  clouds,  or  the  ever-varying  phases  of  the  rolling 
ocean  ! 

I can  well  conceive  (for  1 am  a little  bit  of  an  artist  myself) 
the  disappointment  which  must  come  over  the  mind  of  a 
skotcher  when  some  sudden  burst  of  sunshine  from  behind  a 
cloud,  or  some  wondrous  atmospheric  effect  of  sunrise  or  sunset, 
has  entranced  him,  and  he  feels  it  rapidly  passing  from  before 
his  gaze  before  he  can  chronicle  it  with  his  brush  or  poncil. 
Well,  if  ho  had  his  camera  at  hand,  arranged  as  it  would  be, 
to  seize  upon  any  sudden  emergency  of  this  character,  there — 
at  once— in  an  instant  or  two — before  the  effect  could  vanish — 
sufficient  trace  would  be  left  on  the  sensitized  plate  to  act  as  au 
“aide-me'moire,”  and  bring  back  to  his  mind  all  the  glorious 
experiences  of  those  few  brief  entrancing  moments. 

Or  say,  again,  that  he  is  working  in  his  studio,  that  he  is 
troubled  about  the  folds  of  some  drapery,  or  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  some  flowing  garment.  How  will  it  look  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  canvas  ? He  tries  it  first  in  this  light,  then  in 
the  other.  He  moves  to  one  point  of  observation,  and  then  to 
a second  or  a third,  and  spends,  perhaps,  many  minutes,  or  even 
hours,  in  settling  what  one  glance  almost  at  the  ground  glass  of 
his  camera  would  have  told  him  at  once.  And  then  if,  when 
his  fancy  is  satisfied,  he  fixes  it  immediately  by  exposing  a 
plate,  there  again  is  the  brain-memorandum  which  will  look 
him  in  the  face  whonever  he  wants  to  recal  the  exact  look 
which  seemed  so  gracefully  to  fall  in  with  his  idea  and  to 
fulfil  his  wish. 

Or  again,  say  that  the  texture  of  the  fabric  which  he  wishes 
to  represent  puzzles  him,  for  artists  are  obliged  to  be  particular 
in  rendering  this  also  more  accurately  since  photography  has 
shown  them  how  it  ought  to  look.  Is  it  frieze— or  tweed — or 
flannel — or  fustian — or  broadcloth  ? One  uniform  flat  tint  of 
the  requisite  colour  used  to  do  service  for  all  these,  or  corres- 
ponding fabrios,  in  tho  olden  time.  But  look  at  one  of 
Tademas’  or  Faed’s  picturos  now-a-days,  and  note  the  difference, 
and  will  you  try  to  persuado  mo  that  you  would  not  be  able 
to  imitate  the  exact  texture  of  a poacher's  corduroy  jacket,  or  an 
Irish  emigrant’s  frieze  overcoat,  more  readily  after  having  seen 
how  it  looks  in  a photograph  ? I can  imagine,  on  the  contrary, 
that  without  any  base  servility  to  copying,  the  exact  photo- 


graphic counterpart  might  be  a most  useful  reminder,  and 
might  be  most  justifiably  used  to  corroct,  or,  if  you  will,  to 
improve,  the  impression  already  made  by  the  retentive  eye. 

And  if  this  bo  true  with  regard  to  articles  of  drapery  and 
clothing,  how  valuable  also  would  be  the  critical  aid  of  photo- 
graphy in  determining  the  play  of  reflections  upon  polished 
surfaces  (in  itself  a very  difficult  thing  accurately  to  define)  — 
how  useful  in  giving  an  image  of  ever-vaiying  foliage  of  the 
never-ceasing  changes  in  the  aspect  of  rocks,  and  fields,  and 
skies,  and  woods. 

1 can  conceive  thata  good  portfolio  of  photographs  contain- 
ing numerous  details  of  all  these  several  objects,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  to  which  I have  alluded,  would  be  highly 
useful,  even  to  our  best  and  most  accomplished  painters, 
sculptors,  and  draughtsmen  ; and  I therefore  congratulate  the 
artistic  world  on  the  progress  which  the  once-despised  art  of 
photography  has  recently  made  in  public  opinion,  and  doubt 
not  that  before  the  end  of  the  century  the  use  of  the  camera 
will  be  one  of  the  branches  of  elomentary  study  demandod  of 
all  candidates  for  the  higher  branches  of  representative  art. 


Ifartes. 

Last  night  Oaptain  Abney  read  an  interesting  paper 
before  the  Royal  Society  touching  some  important  results 
he  has  recently  obtained  in  spectrum  photography.  His 
experiments  relate  particularly  to  organic  chemistry,  and 
are  likely  to  upset  some  of  the  recognised  theories  of  our 
chemists ; here  is  one  instance  the  more  of  the  value  of 
photography  in  scientific  research. 

Tho  South  London  Photographic  Society  is  to  bo  com  - 
mended  for  its  efforts  to  improve  art  in  photography.  What 
the  Sketching  Clubs  do  for  painters  and  draughtsmen,  the 
Society,  by  its  monthly  art  competitions,  is  striving  to  do  for 
the  photographer.  The  President  says  what  shall  be  tho 
subject  of  the  composition,  and  each  competitor  embodies 
the  idea  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  sending  in  his  work  at  an 
appointed  time  for  examination  and  exhibition. 

Now  that  a medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  P.  Holyer  for 
the  best  composition  during  the  year,  we  may  hope  that  tho 
competitions  will  become  still  more  popular.  Mr.  E.  Dun- 
more  suggests  whether  it  would  not  be  wiso  to  make  the 
competition  more  open.  We  think  it  would.  In  promoting 
such  a good  work  tho  members  of  the  Society  would  probably 
be  only  too  glad  of  the  co-operation  of  photographers  out- 
side their  circle,  while  the  scheme  is  one  well  worthy  of  an 
association  of  eminence  meeting  in  the  metropolis.  If 
the  South  London  Society  can  induce  photographers 
throughout  tho  kingdom  to  contribute,  the  art  competitions 
will  rank  as  one  of  the  most  important  stops  yet  taken  to 
cultivate  art  photography,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
throughout  the  world.  The  Society  have  hit  upon  a good 
thing  ; let  them  net  fail  to  profit  by  it. 

In  some  of  the  first  studios,  it  is  the  practice  to  have  but 
one  camera  and  stand  in  the  whole  glass  room.  Other 
apparatus  is  religiously  put  out  of  the  way,  since  it  is  only  an 
incumbrance  when  not  actually  in  use.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson, 
of  Tunbridge  Wells;  Messrs.  Hills  and  Saunders,  at 
Porchester  Terrace ; Mr.  Mayland,  in  Regent  Street ; and 
Mr.  Midwinter,  at  Bristol,  may  be  cited  among  others  who 
are  particularly  prono  to  making  a clean  sweep  of  their 
studios. 
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Dr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  F.ll.S.,  evidently  does  not  think  sub- 
marine photography  altogether  impossible,  for  he  says 
“ We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  sun’s  rays  penetrate 
the  sea,  nor  whether  the  bottom  at  all  depths  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  light.  An  ingenious  apparatus,  which  was  con- 
trived by  Dr.  Siemens  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  light 
at  different  depths  by  means  of  highly  sensitive  photo- 
graphic paper,  has  never  yet  been  properly  tried.  An  ex- 
periment of  this  kind,  made  by  Prof.  Forel,  proved  that 
in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  even  at  a depth  of  only  thirty 
fathoms,  the  paper  was  entirely  unaffected  after  protracted 
exposure.  But  the  water  of  that  lake  is  peculiar;  it  is 
said  to  be  rendered  less  transparent  by  suspended  and 
floating  particles  of  mica  brought  from  glacier  streams, 
and  to  have  thus  acquired  its  deep  blue  colour.  I cannot 
believe  that  the  only  abyssal  light,  if  there  be  any,  is 
phosphorescent.” 


Moonlight  photographs  still  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  A most  successful  picture,  taken  on  an  eight-inch 
plate  by  Mr.  Dunmore,  was  put  into  our  hands  the  other 
day.  It  was  a suburban  view,  the  snow  lying  thickly  on 
adjacent  roofs  and  in  the  gardens,  and  thus  contributing 
by  its  reflection  to  give  additional  effect  to  the  landscape. 
A church  tower  in  the  distance,  and  a poplar  in  the  fore- 
ground, were  rendered  with  surpassing  harmony  ; and 
altogether,  for  detail  and  softness,  Mr.  Dunmore ’s  moon- 
light sketch  is  really  wonderful.  The  exposure  lasted  from 
seven  in  the  evening  until  midnight. 

It  is  sometimes  useful  to  know  how  to  impart  a finely- 
ground  surface  to  glass  suitable,  say,  for  a focussing  screen. 
Mr.  C.  S.  de  Joux  good-naturedly  sends  us,  all  the  way 
from  Mauritius,  a simple  method  he  has  practised,  which 
certainly  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Finely-ground  sand  or 
river  mud — or,  what  is  better  still,  the  sediment  from  a 
grindstone— is  well  stirred  up  in  a bowl  of  water,  and  after 
a few  minutes  the  upper  half  of  the  liquid  decanted  off. 
The  decanted  liquid  contains  all  the  finer  particles,  and 
these,  after  subsiding,  are  collected  in  a watch  glass. 

The  sheet  of  glass  is  laid  on  a damp  cloth  spread  upon 
a table,  and  the  watch  glass  and  mud  used  as  a muller,  the 
convex  side  of  the  watch,  glass  supplying  a good  hold  for 
the  fingers.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour  a satin-like  polish 
will  be  obtained,  admirably  adapted  for  focussing.  A rinse 
with  water  will  show  if  the  grinding  has  been  uniform. 


One  of  the  principal  difficulties  that  besets  the  VVood- 
burytype  printer  is  that  of  securing  a paper  proper  to 
receive  the  impression.  The  material  must  be  exquisitely 
smooth  and  flat,  aud  without  pores,  qualities  usually 
brought  about  by  treating  the  paper  first  of  all  with  shel- 
lac solution,  and  then  subjecting  it  to  great  pressure 
between  steel  rollers.  Steel  rolling-machines  are,  strange 
to  say,  rare  in  this  country,  but  Mr.  Waruerke,  during 
his  last  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  discover,  in  one  of  the  Russian  paper  establishments, 
machinery  which  appears  to  be  particularly  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  Woodburytype  paper. 


A simple  way  of  waterproofing  cardboard.  Mix  four 
parts  of  slaked  lime  aud  three  parts  of  skimmed  milk 
with  a little  alum.  Apply  two  coatings  of  the  freshly- 
prepared  compound  to  the  card. 

We  gave  an  example  the  other  day  of  Yankee  adver- 
tising ; here  is  one  from  Paris.  A young  man  of  birth  and 
fortune  is  to  be  introduced  to  a suitable  partie.  “ I will 
show  you  her  portrait,”  said  a friend,  and  he  produced  a 
group  of  two  ladies  ; “ here  is  mama  too,  so  you  will 
see  how  the  young  lady  will  grow  up.”  The  aspirant  took 
the  picture  and  examined  it  closely  for  some  momeuts  ; 
then  he  said,  “ Which  is  the  mother  and  which  is  the 
daughter?"  The  photograph  was  by  the  clever  French 
artist,  Poudre  de  Riz,  and,  thanks  to  his  skill,  the  mother 
had  been  rendered  as  youthful  as  her  daughter. 


THE  LATE  J.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  a chemist  and  experimentalist,  well 
knowu  in  the  photographic  world,  died  on  the  30th  January 
last,  at  Warwick,  aged  sixty-four.  His  name  is  more  par- 
ticularly connected  with  carbon  printing,  his  double 
transfer  process,  without  the  aid  of  rubber  or  any  other 
adhesive  material,  which  he  first  published  in  1869,  con- 
tributing in  some  degree  to  make  Mr.  Swan’s  original 
process  more  widely  known.  Indeed,  Mr.  Johnson  took 
an  active  part  in  the  process  of  carboD  printing  from  its 
inception  to  the  period  when  the  English  patents  and 
the  prestige  and  property  of  the  Autotype  Company 
became  vested  iu  its  present  proprietors.  He  was  an 
acute  diplomatist,  and  succeeded  in  creating  an  Autotype 
Company  to  purchase  and  work  the  patents  of  Mr.  Swan 
in  England. 

About  the  same  time  he  negotiated  the  sale  of  the  patents 
for  Franco  to  Adolphe  Braun,  of  Dornach,  cleverly 
settling  with  Poitevin  some  rival  claims  over  French  terri- 
tory. 

From  1868  to  1872  Mr.  Johnson  devoted  a considerable 
portion  of  his  energies  to  autotype  ; he  was  a sort  of  man- 
aging director,  planning  and  superintending  the  erection 
of  the  works  at  Ealing  Dene ; lecturing  before  learned 
societies ; doing  the  necessary  literary  work  ; and  endea- 
vouring to  convince  Royal  Academicians  that  autotype 
was  to  supersede  engraving  for  the  production  of  tbeir 
works. 

The  factory  at  Ealing  was  erected  on  the  supposition  that 
carbon  would  be  king,  that  a profitable  business  was  to  be 
done  in  the  sale  of  tissue  and  transfer  papers  to  licencees, 
and  that  the  new  process  would  monopolise  the  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  works  of  art.  Suitable  rooms  were 
leased  ia  the  Hayinarket  for  the  display  of  autotype  art, 
and  subsequently  a fine  gallery  erected  in  Rathbone  Place 
for  the  purpose.  But  both  the  profession  and  the  public 
were  slow  to  acknowledge  the  advantage  of  autotype,  and 
despite  the  efforts,  practical  aud  literary,  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  losses  achieved  by  the  company  up  to  1872  were  com- 
puted at  £25,000. 

At  this  period  Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer  was  making  some  decided 
advances  iu  the  collotype  or  Lichtdruck  printing,  and  Mr. 
Johuson  was  quick  to  perceive  the  mercantile  chances  of 
the  process,  lie  was  employed  to  make  overtures  to  the 
firm  of  Sawyer  and  Bird,  and  carried  through  an  arrange- 
ment which  added  collotype  printing  to  the  business  of  the 
Company. 

This  accomplished,  Mr.  Johnson  endeavoured,  with 
complete  success,  to  modify  the  somewhat  hostile  attitude 
assumed  by  the  late  J.  A.  Spencer  iu  matters  autotypic, 
and  enlisted  his  energies  iu  the  cause.  This  infusion  of 
new  blood  led  to  important  results  in  the  constitution  of 
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the  Company,  and  enabled  Mr.  Johnson  to  receive  some 
substantial  benefit  from  his  long  service  to  the  cause  of 
permanent  photographic  printiug.  Mr.  Johnson  retained 
his  double  transfer  patent  for  France  and  the  United 
States,  and  having  a special  invitation  from  an  English 
capitalist  in  Paris  to  undertake  inventive  work,  determined 
to  fix  his  residence  for  a time  in  that  capital. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  carbon  print- 
ing absorbed  very  much  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  time.  He  was 
a man  of  varied  activities  and  original  ideas.  From  the 
action  of  bichromate  of  potash  on  gelatine  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  its  application  to  fatty  lubricants.  There 
was  a difficulty  in  those  days  of  making  a grease  suitable 
for  the  wheel  axles  of  railway  carriages  : a higher  melting 
point  was  needed  without  deteriorating  the  fat.  This 
Mr.  Johnson  arrived  at  by  the  action  of  bichromates 
on  organic  matters  under  the  influence  of  light,  and 
demonstrated  its  success  practically  at  the  soap  works  of 
a City  firm,  arranged  for  a certain  royalty  per  ton,  and 
derived  from  this  source  for  some  years  an  income  vary- 
ing from  four  to  seven  hundred  pounds. 

He  invented  and  patented  machinery  for  improving 
and  economising  the  founding  of  type,  and  about  the 
expiration  of  the  patent,  after  fourteen  years’  work,  was 
convincing  the  printing  trade  of  its  merits.  He  applied 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  an  extension  of  the  patent, 
proved  his  case  in  court,  obtained  three  years’  grace,  and 
was  then  able  to  dispose  of  his  rights,  and  obtain  at  last  a 
reasonable  remuneration  for  his  years  of  thought  and 
labour. 

He  acted  as  consulting  chemist  to  several  mercantile 
firms,  and  exhibited  much  ingenious  capacity  in  dealing 
with  problems  submitted  to  him. 

He  was  the  inventor  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  panta- 
ecopic  cameras  ; and  it  was  with  his  instrument  the  house 
of  Braun  and  Co.  obtained  their  celebrated  panoramic  views 
of  Switzerland. 

The  present  writer  many  times  visited  him  in  the  charming 
little  villa  which  he  till  recently  occupied  among  the  pleasant 
gardens  of  Neuilly,  near  Paris.  Johnson  loved  a garden, 
was  a practical  horticulturist  of  great  ability,  and  no  man 
could  raise  on  a limited  spot  of  earth  more  fruit  and  flowers 
than  himself.  He  was  an  authority  on  the  grafting  and 
training  of  fruit  trees,  and  it  was  an  instruction  and  de- 
light to  look  over  his  grounds  in  summer  and  autumn. 

Mr.  Johnson  knew  how  to  play  well  the  part  of  host ; a 
bit  of  a gourmet,  with  a practical  knowledge  of  cookery  as 
a fine  art,  ensured  the  creature  comforts  in  perfection  ; 
while  his  sense  of  humour,  his  love  of  a joke,  and  varied 
reading  and  experience,  always  made  him  an  entertaining 
companion. 


OUR  ARTISTIC  COMPETITION. 

BY  E.  OUNMORE.* 

Rather  more  than  twelve  months  have  elapsed  since  the  inaugu- 
ration of  our  monthly  competitions.  As  a well-wisher  of  the 
scheme,  I think  that  a few  words  respecting  them  will  not  be  out 
of  place,  especially  as  our  Secretary  has  asked  me  for  a paper  of 
some  kind  for  this  evening's  meeting. 

Taking,  then,  “Our  Artistic  Competition  ” as  a text,  I will 
separate  it  into  three  parts,  for  more  convenient  handling,  and 
treat  each  part  as  a question  to  which  an  answer  is  required. 
The  first  shall  be— Are  such  competitions  of  any  use,  our  judg- 
ment being  guided  by  the  results  of  this  experiment  ? Secondly 
— Why  should  so  few  pictures,  comparatively  speaking,  be  sent 
for  competition,  and  why  so  few  members  take  part  in  it  ? 
Thirdly— In  continuing  this  scheme,  would  any  modifications 
of  the  rules  help  to  a better  and  more  successful  issue  ? 

These  are  the  three  divisions,  and  I will  now  take  them 
seriatim.  First,  then,  the  use  of  such  competitions.  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  use,  if  the  artistic 
qualities  of  photographic  work  be  sought  after  or  desired.  That 
competition  in  any  kind  of  art  always  tends  to  improvement  is  a 
mere  truism.  Therefore,  why  should  photography,  in  this  par- 
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ticular  instance,  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  ? These  remarks 
may  possibly  be  thought  to  indicate  that  our  scheme  has  been 
a failure.  1 am  happy  to  say  that  it  is  fortunately  not  so,  as 
witness  the  pictures  before  you  this  evening  ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  denying  that  the  success  has  fallen  short  of, 
perhaps,  I may  say,  our  too  great  expectations.  Partial  successes 
as  they  are,  they  have  been  sufficient  to  encourage  and  induce 
your  Committee  to  continue  them  for  another  year.  I had 
hoped  that  at  least  there  would  have  been  twice  as  many  con- 
tributors, and  many  more  works  forwarded  for  competition.  I 
feel  at  a loss  how  to  account  for  or  explain  the  fact  that  such  a 
promising  commencement  should  end  with  such  a meagre  list 
of  contributions.  Gentlemen  have  joined  this  Society  for  the 
express  purpose  of  becoming  competitors,  and  yet  but  few 
more  than  thirty  pictures  have  found  their  way  to  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  during  the  first  year.  It  seems  an  indication 
that  few  of  our  members  believe  that  competitions  are  of  use  ; 
others,  however,  think  differently,  and  have  sent  in  their  quota 
of  pictures,  of  which  some  are  admirable  examples  of  the  photo- 
graphic art,  and  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

When  we  consider  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  surmounted 
in  moulding  our  photographs  to  suit  or  illustrate  a given  word — 
which  is  more  difficult,  I need  not  say,  than  the  reverse  pro- 
cess of  fitting  a word  to  a photograph—  the  success  achieved 
must  be  considered  great  and  extremely  praiseworthy  ; there- 
fore the  small  number  of  pictures  is  in  some  way  compensated 
for  by  the  excellence  of  many  of  those  sent.  I feel  no  doubt  in 
my  owm  mind  that,  although  the  awards  that  will  be  made  are 
comparatively  small  in  actual  money  value,  yet  the  honour  and 
credit  gained  by  the  recipients  will  be  sufficient  to  induce 
many  more  to  enter  the  arena,  and  compete,  during  this  second 
year  of  the  experiment,  for  the  honour  of  the  thing,  be  the  pecu- 
niary value  of  the  rewards  ever  so  small.  These  will  be  in  a manner 
regulated  by  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  shown  in  carrying 
the  scheme  out.  A good  show  of  pictures,  numerous,  varied,  and 
good  in  quality,  acts  decidedly  as  a stimulus  to  those  who  hesi- 
tate as  to  whether  they  will  become  exhibitors  or  not,  and  as  an 
inducement  to  them  to  send  in.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when 
few  are  shown,  the  very  fewness  exercises  a depressing  influence, 
and  checks  any  incipient  inclination  of  adding  to  the  display. 
That  “nothing  succeeds  like  success”  is  a very  true  adage,  and, 
in  this  instance,  could  members  only  be  induced  to  put  a little 
more  spirit  into  the  matter,  and  if  only  half,  or  a third,  or  even 
a fourth  of  the  members  become  contributors,  the  success  would 
be  assured.  The  use  of  such  competitions  is,  I think,  undeni- 
able, and  their  value  accumulative.  This  Society  has  been  con- 
sidered for  years  to  specially  encourage  the  art  side  of  photo- 
graphy ; and  what  could  be  better  than  having  in  their 
possession  such  a series  of  clever  photographs  of  various  kinds — 
photographs  to  which  old  members  could  refer  with  pride  and 
satisfaction,  and  from  which  the  younger  ones  could  obtain  hints 
and  information  as  to  how  difficulties  were  overcome  and  success 
achieved  ? I am  in  hopes  that  eventually  this  scheme,  if  really 
adopted  in  spirit  as  it  is  in  fact,  will  conduce  to  this  result,  and 
benefit  not  only  members  of  this  Society,  but  photographers 
generally  ; those,  at  least,  who  have  any  love  for  their  art  besides 
that  of  making  money  by  it ; even  to  these,  good  work — which 
such  a scheme  fosters  and  encourages — is  a powerful  means  of 
gaining  this  end,  and,  as  far  as  I can  see,  from  whatever  point  it 
may  be  looked  upon,  the  use  of  competition  in  things  artistic  is 
undeniable. 

Secondly. — Why  should  so  few  send  in  works  for  com- 
petition ? This  is  a question  easily  put,  but  there  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  answering  it  in  a manner  at  all  satisfactory 
to  myself.  It  is  to  be  hoped  fear  of  failure  is  not  the  cause,  or 
that  the  value  of  the  awards  at  the  completion  of  the  year  was 
too  vague  and  indefinite  to  cause  members  to  think  the  game 
worth  the  candle.  I think  that  when  the  awards  are  made, 
and  the  reasons  that  regulate  their  value  fully  understood,  it  will 
be  considered  quite  worth  the  while  of  any  member  to  do  his 
best  to  attain  them,  by  sending  in  the  most  skilful  contributions 
he  is  capable  of  producing.  It  is  a moot  question  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  that  each  competitor  should  pay  a small  en- 
trance fee,  or  that  new  members  should,  on  payment  of  a fee,  be 
allowed  to  enter  on  the  list  of  yearly  competitions,  the  amounts 
so  paid  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  Prize  Fund,  the  purchase 
of  medals,  or  further  elaboration  of  the  scheme.  The  funds  of 
the  Society,  unaided,  are  insufficient  to  warrant  much  expendi- 
ture for  this  purpose.  The  members  are  aware,  with  such  a 
small  subscription  as  ours  is,  the  Treasurer  has  his  skill  taxed  to 
(keep  a moderate  balance  in  hand,  after  paying  the  working 
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expenses  of  the  Society.  It  is,  I believe,  a general  feeling  that 
the  presentation  of  a inedal  would  be  the  most  appropriate  award, 
and  I am  in  hopes  that  this  end  will  be  attained,  and  that  the 
possession  of  the  medal  for  artistic  photography  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  will  be  sharply  contested,  sought 
after,  and  valued  above  all  other  medals  connected  with  our  art, 
and  valued  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  skill  of  its  possessor, 
beyond  all  cavil  and  question,  and  one  that  can  only  be  repeatedly 
obtained  by  genuine  and  unmistakable  artistic  genius.  It  re- 
mains entirely  with  the  members  of  this  Society  to  decide  if 
this  desirable  end  shall  be  attained.  The  competitions,  being 
so  far  limited  to  members,  with  them  alone  rests  the  power  of 
conferring  a distinction  that  would  be  prized  wherever  photo- 
graphy is  practised. 

In  the  third  place,  can  any  modification  of  the  scheme  tend 
to  popularise  and  induce  a more  spirited  and  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  members?  “In  the  multitude  of  councillors  there  is 
safety,”  and  probably  some  here  present  may  have  sugges- 
tions to  make  that  the  committee  may  deem  it  advisable  to 
adopt.  Thopiesent  rules  are  most  liberally  framed,  and  pictures 
are  accepted  of  any  size,  so  that  no  member  may  plead  that  the 
smallness  of  his  apparatus  prevents  him  competing.  There  is 
one  point,  but  1 scarcely  think  it  has  anything  to  do  in 
influencing  the  result ; it  is  that  of  the  secrecy  with  which 
the  exhibits  are  supposed  to  be  surrounded,  suppressing  the 
names  of  the  producers,  &c.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to 
preserve  a sfrict  incognito  for  the  works  exhibited.  Nor  does 
it  matter  in  this  particular  instance,  as  the  only  advantage 
such  secrecy  effects  is  to  procure  an  unbiassed  judgment  on 
the  respective  pictures.  We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  pro- 
curing the  assistance  in  this  matter  of  three  perfectly  indepen- 
dent gentlemen  of  good  standing  in  the  art  world,  who  have 
none  of  them,  I believe,  seen  under  any  conditions  any  of  the 
exhibits  or  replicas  of  any  now  submitted  to  their  judg- 
ment ; nor  is  the  work  of  the  photographers  here  competing 
familiar  to  them,  even  by  being  visitors  to  exhibitions,  where 
an  opportunity  would  have  been  afforded  of  seeing  them ; 
so  that  to  whatever  pictures  may  he  awarded  the  palm  for 
excellence,  it  will  be  by  the  decision  of  absolutely  unbiassed 
opinions.  In  future  it  may  not  always  be  possible  to  obtain 
gentlemen  without  any  previous  acquaintance  with  the  works 
submitted  to  their  criticism  ; and  as  I think  a certain  amount 
of  secrecy  should  be  exercised,  so  far  as  not  to  publicly  exhibit 
pictures  or  replicas  of  them  in  other  competitive  exhibitions  that 
are  intended  for  this,  absolute  secrecy  is  well  nigh  impossible. 
As  an  illustration  of  this,  1 have  been  mentioned  as  a duplex 
exhibitor  of  this  kind,  but  in  error ; it  is  not  so  ; the  picture 
alluded  to  was  a print  from  an  entirely  different  negative,  and 
taken  from  a different  point  of  view ; but  the  strong  family 
likeness  of  pictures  taken  of  the  same  subject  will  generally 
point  out  the  author.  It  is  only  by  a happy  coincidence  that 
the  judges  had  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  photographs  they  have 
had  to  pass  their  opinion  upon,  therefore,  as  I have  just  hinted, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  in  the  future  to  exercise  rather  more 
discretion  in  the  matter,  and  disqualify  such  pictures  as  are 
made  familiar  to  the  public  before  the  termination  of  the  compe- 
tition here.  Another  thought  occurs  to  me  (providing  the  funds 
will  permit)  : to  institute  a prize,  equivalent  to  the  challenge- 
shield  in  rifle  competitions,  that  shall  only  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  winner  for  one  year,  unless  he  can  carry  it  off  in  three 
succeeding  yearly  competitions ; and,  perhaps,  the  following 
modification  in  carrying  out  this  scheme  might  be  introduced 
with  advantage,  and  that  is,  the  words  or  titles  for  the  whole 
twelve  months  should  be  announced  at  one  time,  a list  of 
which  should  be  hung  up  for  inspection  at  each  subse- 
quent meeting,  and  members  left  their  own  time 
for  working  out  their  own  ideas.  The  pictures  should  be 
delivered  all  together,  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  session, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  months  ; but  that  it  should  be 
quite  optional  with  the  producer  to  deliver  them  monthly  if  he 
feel  so  disposed,  the  awards  to  be  managed  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  now.  Owing  to  the  excessive  climatic  difficulties  to 
which  photographers  in  large  towns  have  to  submit,  this  extension 
of  time,  I am  inclined  to  think,  might  be  of  benefit,  and  permit 
of  some  little  laxity  or  modification  in  our  present  rules  being 
adopted  with  advantage.  This  is,  of  course,  a matter  for  dis- 
cussion, as  various  opinions  are  held  respecting  it.  Our  first 
year,  as  you  are  all  aware,  was  an  experimental  one ; and  it 
rarely  happens  that  rules  can  be  codified  at  once,  that  will  not, 
after  being  thoroughly  tested,  bear  some  little  alteration.  This, 
I venture  to  think,  may  perhaps  be  one  of  them.  However,  we 


have  given  the  scheme  a year  of  trial,  and  the  results  are  placed 
before  you  to-night,  and  it  remains  entirely  in  your  hands  to 
make  it  that  great  success  in  the  future,  that  I feel  convinced, 
if  it  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  those  interested,  it  must 
eventually  become. 

PS. — Since  this  paper  was  written,  some  of  the  suggestions 
here  made  have  been  discussed  in  Committee,  the  details  of 
which  our  President  will,  no  doubt,  make  known  at  the  time  he 
announces  the  names  of  the  prize-winners. 


(ftomspHtimf. 

MOONLIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  ELECTRIC 

LIGHT. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  sent  you  four  prints  from  a negative 
taken  by  moonlight  by  myself,  on  June  22od,  1880.  They 
represent  a portion  of  Ramsgate  Harbour.  The  negative  is  a 
double  one,  size  by  4J,  exposed  for  carte  size,  with  a 
repeating  camera  ; the  time  of  exposure  of  one  was  three 
minutes  and  a-half,  the  other  two  minutes  and  a-half ; one 
of  my  gelatine  plates  was  employed  of  only  ordinary 
rapidity.  The  horizon,  which  is  four  miles  distant,  is  very 
distinct;  the  diift  of  the  tide  is  also  well  defined  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Harbour,  as  is  also  a little  cloud  in  the  sky. 
The  oil  lights  in  the  lanterns  on  each  side  of  the  watch  are 
likewise  very  distinct.  In  the  photograph,  where  the  moon 
is  a large  circular  blur,  the  atmosphere  was  slightly  hazy  ; in 
the  other,  where  the  moonlight  is  cruciform,  the  atmosphere 
was  perfectly  clear.  About  two  years  since  I sent  the  late 
G.  W.  Simpson  several  negatives  that  were  enlarged  by 
moonlight  to  double  the  diameter  of  the  originals  ; these 
were  by  wet  collodion,  and  were  produced  in  half-an-hour. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  great  drawback  to  the  more 
general  introduction  of  the  electric  light  is  the  great  cost  of 
the  electric  generator,  the  motive  power,  and  the  regulator. 
If  all  the  above  machines  bo  procured  at  a much  lower  price 
the  electric  light  would  possibly  be  more  used  for  photo- 
graphy than  it  is  at  present ; or,  better  still,  if  the  current 
could  be  supplied  from  a works  erected  for  the  generating 
and  distributing  of  the  same.  Here,  it  is  evident,  lies  a 
great  difficulty. 

I spent  two  years  in  the  construction  of  several  forms  of 
electric  generators  when  I resided  at  Ramsgate,  and  being 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  tools  of  an 
engineer’s  workshop,  I succeeded  in  the  end  in  producing  a 
powerful  machine  capable  of  being  used  either  by  hand  or 
steam  power. 

Thinking  that  there  are  many  photographers  who  would 
like  to  try  their  hand  in  constructing  such  a machine,  which 
can  be  done  at  a moderate  cost,  I will,  Sir,  with  your  per- 
mission, give  the  required  instruction  for  the  making  of 
such  a machine.  Many  could  then  try  for  themselves  the 
use  of  the  electric  light  for  photographic  purposes. 

A.  J.  Jarman. 


STUDIOS  AND  THE  WEATHER. 

Sir, — In  your  article  on  “ Studios  and  the  Weather”  in 
the  last  number  of  the  News,  you  refer  to  the  pleasure  and 
lack  of  worry  that  would  ensue  were  the  tiresome  expanse  of 
glass  roof  done  away  with.  I have  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  worked  most  rapidly  and  successfully  for  a year  past 
in  a studio  with  an  entire  zinc  roof,  using  high  front  and  side 
light  only,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  show  to  any  gentleman 
who  will  bring  me  your  card  its  construction  and  practical 
working,  if  they  will  call  on  me  any  morning  at  10  o’clock. 

A word  as  to  fixing  gelatine  negatives.  In  a saturated 
solution  of  hyposulphite,  dissolve  as  much  powdered  alum  as 
it  will  take  up  by  stirring  it  occasionally  for  24  hours. 
Filter  into  a dipping  bath  for  use.  Result : great  cleanli- 
ness, quick  drying  of  the  negative,  and  hardness  of  surface. 

I have  tried  a modification  of  this  bath  far  fixing  prints, 
but  the  test  of  time  of  course  is  at  presen  t incomplete. 

Old  Amateur. 
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Photographic  Society  of  Gp.eat  Britain. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  5a, 
Pall  Mall  East,  Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  Messrs. 
\V.  E.  Downey,  J.  Gorson,  and  F.  C.  Buchanan  having  been 
elected  members  of  the  Society,  the  voting  papers  for  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  opened,  and  the  choice 
was  found  to  have  fallen  upon  the  following  : — 

President — Mr.  J.  Glaisher. 

Treasurer — Mr.  J.  Spiller. 

Council — Messrs.  V.  Blanchard,  W.  Bolton,  F.  Bedford, ?H.  B. 
Pritchard,  W.  England,  and  P.  Mawdsley. 

Capt.  Abney  then  read  the  report  of  the  Council,  which 
showed  that  the  Society  was  in  a very  satisfactory  condition,  the 
meotings  having  been  well  attended,  and  several  important  papers 
read.  There  had  been  a slight  diminution  of  members  owing  to 
death  and  other  causes,  and  the  Council  called  upon  the  Society 
to  endeavour  to  make  good  these  losses  by  the  introduction  of 
new  members. 

Sir.  Spiller  proposed  and  Mr.  S.  Davis  seconded  the  adoption 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  Spiller  then  submitted  the  financial  statement.  The 
balance  at  banker’s  was  £211  11s.  lid.  against  £225  11s.  7d.  at 
the  same  time  last  year.  The  subscriptions  and  entrance  fees 
amounted  to  £254  Gs.,  admission  to  exhibition  and  sale  of  cata- 
logues to  £141  4s.,  making,  with  sale  of  Journal  and  advertise- 
ments, a sum  total  of  £712  5s.  9d.  After  paying  all  expenses 
there  remained  assets,  including  balance  at  bank,  amounting  to 
£311  Is.  lid. 

Capt.  Abney  moved  and  Col.  Wortley  seconded  the  adoption 
of  the  balance  sheet. 

After  votes  of  thanks  had  been  passed  to  the  President,  Trea- 
surer, Hon.  Secretary,  and  to  Captain  Abney  as  Editor  of  the 
Journal, 

Mr.  Warnerke  read  an  exhaustive  paper  on  “ Sensitometers.’’ 
After  mentioning  that  the  subject  had  emanated  from  a sugges- 
tion made  at  the  Photographic  Club,  which  had  appointed  a com- 
mission to  enquire  into  the  matter,  Mr.  Warnerke  described 
his  method,  which,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  commission,  he 
had  devised,  and  which  had  been  approved  by  the  other  members. 
Mr.  Warnerke’s  sensitometer  consisted  in  the  use  of  layers  of 
papers  numbered  1 to  25.  These  layers  were  placed  one 
over  the  other  at  graduated  distances,  and  allowing  each 
number  to  be  seen,  and  a mould  taken  in  Spence’s  metal.  From 
this  mould  an  impression  was  taken  in  gelatine,  coloured  in 
neutral  black,  by  the  Woodburytye  process.  This  impression 
was  exposed  to  a luminous  surface  of  sulphide  of  calcium  mixed 
with  paraffin,  and  the  amount  of  light  passing  through  the 
various  thicknesses  of  gelatine  recorded  the  respective  sensitive- 
ness of  the  plates  placed  underneath.  Mr.  Warnerke  contended 
that  by  this  method  absolute  accuracy  was  obtained,  and  that  it 
would  obviate  such  unreliable  expressions  as  “ ten  times  as 
sensitive  as  a wet  plate,”  and  the  like.  In  speaking  of  the  sul- 
phide of  calcium,  Mr.  Warnerke  said  that  he  found,  much  to  his 
surprise,  that  the  point  of  saturation  of  light  was  unvarying — 
that  is  to  say,  the  burning  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  magnesium 
wire  sufficed  to  sensitize  it,  and  no  more  sensitiveness  was 
obtained,  however  much  wire  was  burnt.  He,  however,  re- 
commended one  inch,  for  convenience  sake.  To  secure  a uniform 
light,  it  was  better  not  to  expose  the  sensitometer  to  the  lumi- 
nous surface  directly  the  latter  was  illuminated,  as  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  unsteadiness,  but  after  allowing  the  luminous 
plate  to  remain  a minute  the  light  was  uniform  in  quantity, 
and  the  records  thereby  obtained  more  reliable.  Mr.  Warnerke 
also  exhibited  apparatus  which  he  had  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  his  sensitometers. 

Mr.  J.  Spiller  wished  to  know  whether  the  neutral  black 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Warnerke  was  lamp  black  ; if  so,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  substance  had  great  hygroscopic  properties, 
and  it  was  therefore  difficult  to  find  samples  which  were  alike. 

Col.  Wortley  pointed  out  that  the  dryness  or  dampness  of  the 
atmosphere  affected  the  absorbing  power  of  sulphide  of  calcium. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  said,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Warnerke’s  objec- 
tion as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  standard  candle,  the 
same  thing  might  be  said  of  sulphide  of  calcium.  He  did  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Warnerke’s  statement  that,  no  matter  the 
temperature,  the  absorbtion  of  light  by  sulphide  of  calcium  was 
always  the  same.  There  was  also,  he  thought,  a difficulty  in 


discharging  the  light  from  the  luminous  surface.  This  took  a 
much  longer  time  than  was  imagined.  He  considered  that  the 
magnesium  light  itself  would  be  just  as  useful  as  a luminoussur- 
face.  The  latter,  unless  the  paraffin  and  sulphide  of  calcium 
were  properly  mixed,  was  apt  to  be  uneven  in  the  absorption  of 
light.  He  thought  that  every  detail  should  be  explained  by 
Mr.  Warnerke  before  his  method  could  be  called  a standard  one. 

Mr.  Davis  had  made  several  experiments  with  the  standard 
candle,  and  had  not  found  it  so  unreliable  as  Mr.  Warnerke  had 
represented.  The  temperature  at  which  the  plate  was  developed 
should  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  during  the  recent 
cold  weather  he  had  found  a warm  devoloper  indicate  a much 
greater  degree  of  sensitiveness  than  a cold  one. 

Capt.  Abney,  after  referring  to  some  experiments  with  the 
standard  candle  detailed  in  a paper  in  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine, in  which  the  writer  contended  that  the  variation  was  as 
much  as  fifty  per  cent.,  a deduction  with  which  ho  (Captain 
Abney)  disagreed,  went  on  to  say  that  his  own  experience  gave 
the  variation  as  amounting  to  ten  per  cent , and  therefore  he 
was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Warnerke's  method.  With  regard  to 
lamp  black,  much  depended  upon  the  sample.  He  regretted 
Lieut.  Darwin  was  not  present,  as  he  had  recently  read  a paper 
on  the  duration  of  luminosity  in  Balmain’s  paint,  and  had 
given  two  minutes  as  the  time  necessary  to  wait  before  the 
light  became  stationary. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  said  that  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  he  might  remark  that  each  one  had  prepared  designs 
of  their  own,  but  that  when  they  saw  Mr.  Warnerke’s  method 
they  allowed  it  to  be  much  superior.  He  did  not  think  the 
standard  caudle  was  a reliable  method  in  inexperienced  hands. 

Mr.  Warnerke  then  replied  to  the  various  comments  which 
had  been  made  on  his  paper.  He  could  not  answer  Mr.  Spiller 
scientifically,  because  he  had  used  a commercial  sample  of  lamp- 
black, which,  however,  he  believed  could  be  had  of  a uniform 
quality  to  an  unlimited  extent.  With  regard  to  Col.  Wortlcy’s 
remark,  if  it  applied  to  the  moisture  in  the  air  affecting  the  light, 
and  not  to  the  luminous  surface  itself,  he  confessed  that  he 
had  not  taken  that  into  consideration,  nor,  indeed,  had  Becquerel. 
As  to  the  moisture  affecting  the  sulphide  of  calcium  itself,  there 
was  sufficient  protection  by  the  use  of  paraffin.  He  disagreed 
with  Mr.  Bolas  as  regarded  the  facility  of  obtaining  the  stan- 
dard candle.  The  standard  candle  was  not  used  on  the 
Continent,  and  could  not  be  obtained.  In  Paris  use  was  made 
of  the  Carcel  lamp.  As  to  the  temperature,  he  could  only  say 
that  his  experiments  went  to  show  that  no  matter  what  was 
the  temperature,  the  result  in  the  absorbing  power  of  the  sul- 
phide of  calcium  was  the  same.  He  did  not  think  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  sulphide  of  calcium  of  a uniform 
quality.  As  to  the  extinction  of  luminosity  referred  to,  he  had 
never  found  its  necessity.  As  long  as  the  surface  was  satu- 
rated, no  difference  could  be  experienced.  He  was  not  inclined 
to  favour  the  use  of  magnesium  direct,  because  in  the  first 
place  the  light  was  too  intense,  and  in  the  second  it  burnt  with 
unsteadiness  and  considerable  variation. 

The  President  then  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Warnerke,  and  referred  to  the  value  of  the  paper  which  had  been 
read  that  evening. 

The  presentation  of  the  Progress  Medal  to  Mr.  Willis  was 
deferred,  owing  to  the  absence  of  that  gentleman. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  next 
two  meetings  the  walls  of  the  room  would  be  bare,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  members  would  send  in  photographs  for  exhibition. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
February  3rd,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi, 
Rev.  F.  F.  Statham  (President)  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  Annual  together  with  those  of  the  Lan- 
tern meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  Sydney  V. 
White  was  elected  a member. 

Mr.  E.  Dunmore  then  read  a paper  on  “Oar  Artistic  Com- 
petition ” (page  67). 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  a few  remarks,  said  that  the 
awards  made  by  the  judges  would  be  read,  but  as  this  was  the 
first  of  the  competition,  great  things  would  hardly  be  expected. 
Many  members  would  be  deterred  from  sending  in,  becauso 
they  could  not  do  great  things.  Now  this  was  a mistake,  as  all 
ought  to  contribute,  if  however  small  a picture,  and  so  add  to 
the  success  of  the  competition. 
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The  Secretary  then  read  the  awards  made  by  the  three 
judges  (Messrs.  Lionel  C.  Henley,  Townby  Green,  and  W. 
Ludovioc)  as  follows  : — 

The  award  for  competition  (subject,  “ Winter  ”)  to  Mr.  F. 
Hollyer ; for  “Desolate,”  to  Mr.  Adam  Diston ; for  “ An 
Election,”  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Eames  ; for  “ A Relic  of  the  Past,” 
Mr.  Adam  Diston  ; the  majority  of  the  other  months  being  a 
walk  over  for  Mr.  Adam  Diston,  he  being  the  only  contributor. 
In  all,  thirty-one  pictures  were  sunt  in  for  competition,  the 
Silver  Medal  for  the  best  picture  of  the  year  being  awarded  to 
Mr.  F.  Hollyer,  for  the  same  picture  that  had  gained  the  award 
for  the  month,  “ A Winter’s  Day  on  the  Thames.” 

A discussion  then  ensued  relative  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
the  competition,  several  proposals  being  made.  Amongst  them 
Mr.  Adkins  proposed  that  the  subjects  be  given  out  for  three 
months,  the  pictures  to  be  sent  in  every  three  months,  as 
one  month  was  too  short  a time  to  get  a picturo  up  in. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Cocking  called  attention  to  tho  fact  that  members 
who  could  not  attend  the  meetings  had  no  means  of  knowing 
what  subject  was  given  out  till  a week  after  in  the  journals, 
thus  lessening  the  time. 

Mr.  Dunmoke  proposed  that  the  twelve  subjects  be  given 
out  for  the  year,  and  the  pictures  be  sent  in  either  monthly, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  the  competitors  thought  fit. 

Mr.  King  thought  if  three  subjects  were  given  out — say, 
for  landscape,  figures,  and  still  life— the  competition  would  be 
greater,  as  a photographer  working  in  either  one  of  these  styles 
might  not  find  more  than  one  or  two  subjects  during  the  year 
that  would  suit  his  style. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  com- 
petition for  the  general  award,  figure  and  landscape  were  judged 
together. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Williams  thought  the  small  amount,  of  success,  as 
he  might  say,  was  brought  about  by  the  want  of  publicity  given 
to  the  movement ; but  after  that  evening,  and  the  statements 
made  as  to  the  awards,  he  thought  this  year  would  be  much 
better. 

Mr.  Foxlee  thought  if  the  year  of  competition  could  be 
endel  so  that  the  awards  could  be  made  and  the  pictures 
exhibited  at  the  Technical  Meeting,  it  would  add  to  the  publicity 
of  the  movement. 

Mr.  Pearsall  proposed  that  the  Committee  ask  the  Parent 
Society  to  exhibit  the  “competition”  at  their  Pall  Mall 
Exhibition. 

The  President  said,  speaking  of  publicity,  ho  might  say  he 
had  received  a letter  from  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  asking  if  some 
of  the  pictures  could  be  sent  to  him  for  exhibition  at  the  Liver- 
pool Amateur  Association.  The  Committee  had  given  him 
instruction  to  write  and  say,  that  now  the  awards  had  been  made 
they  would  be  forwarded 

After  some  further  discussion  it  was  decided  that  three  sub- 
jects bo  given  out,  respectively  or  January,  February,  and 
March,  the  pictures  to  be  sent  in  by  the  April  meetings,  the 
three  subjects  being,  “An  Important  Secret;”  “My 
“ A Valentine  ; ” Landscape  with  a Bridge.” 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  three  artists  who 
had  kindly  judged  the  pictures. 

Mr.  E.  Dunmore  then  exhibited  a photograph  taken  by 
moonlight ; the  details  were  well  out  with  an  exposure  of  a 
little  over  five  hours,  the  plate  being  an  8£  by  Gfc. 

Mr.  Edwin  Cocking  (Vice-President)  then  took  the  chair, 
and  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham  read  a paper  on  the  “ V alue  of 
Photography  as  a Critical  Agent  ” (page  G4). 

Mr.  E.  Cocking  said  he  was  sure  they  would  all  pass  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Statham  for  his  paper  ; for  him  to 
find  time  to  write  them  a paper  amongst  tho  multiplicity  of 
his  engagements  was  a great  thing. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed,  Mr.  Statham  resumed 
tho  chair. 

Mr.  Bolas  proposed  and  Mi.  E.  Fowler  seconded  that  Mr. 
Mr.  II.  Trueman  Wood  (Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Ans)  be 
elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society ; this  having  been 
put  and  carried,  tho  meeting  adjourned. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  fourth  Ordinary  Meeting  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
on  Wednesday,  the  (2nd  inst.,  Mr.  John  Lessels  (President)  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read,  approved,  and 
signed,  the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  ordin. 


ary  members  : — Bruce  A.  Bremner,  M.D.,  James  H.  Gardiner 
James  Valentine,  William  Russell,  John  Methven,  David  M’Lean, 
and  Allan  R.  Drummond. 

The  first  business  of  the  evening  was  a paper  entitled,  “ Gela- 
tinoBromide  of  Silver  Emulsion,”  by  George  Dawson,  M.A.,Ph.D. 
(in  our  next).  Previous  to  reading  the  paper,  the  Secretary 
intimated  that  he  had  received  a note  from  Dr.  Dawson  expres  s- 
ing  great  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend  the  meeting  to  read 
the  paper  in  person.  The  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Moffat. 

Dr.  Thompson  said  he  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  Dr. 
Dawson's  paper,  but  he  felt  somewhat  astonished  at  the  length 
of  time  the  gelatiue  was  kept  so  near  the  boiling  point.  It  was 
usual,  in  preparing  emulsions,  he  said,  to  boil  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  the  gelatine  for  a short  time  only,  because  boiling  decom- 
posed the  gelatine.  Now  Dr.  Dawson  appeared  to  put  in  all  the 
gelatine  at  once,  bringing  it  up  to  the  boiling  point,  where  he 
kept  it  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  usual  mode  of  cooking 
emulsions,  as  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  was  to  heat  the 
water  from  100°  to  120°,  and  keep  it  at  that  temperature  for 
several  days.  He  regretted  Dr.  Dawson’s  absence  exceedingly, 
as  he  had  no  doubt  he  would  have  fully  explained  these 
points. 

Mr.  T.  Pringle  thought  Dr.  Dawson  was  experimenting  in 
the  right  direction.  He  (Mr.  Pringle)  agreed  with  Dr.  Thomp- 
son in  thinking  that  Dr.  Dawson  kept  the  emulsion  near  the 
boiling  point  too  long  ; he  had  always  found  about  a third  of  the 
time  mentioned  sufficient  to  bring  up  the  required  sensitiveness. 
In  regard  to  Dr.  Dawson's  method  of  adding  ammonia  to  the 
silver,  he  thought  it  would  be  a great  improvement,  as  it  must 
necessarily  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion.  He  would 
be  glad  if  anyone  present  could  give  him  a reliable  method  of 
testing  the  rapidity  of  plates. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  remarked  that  the  question  of  testing 
plates  was  occupying  a great  deal  of  attention  at  the  preseat 
time.  Mr.  Warnerke,  he  said,  proposed  to  utilise  the  properties 
of  certain  of  the  phosphorescent  substances  as  a standard 
light  to  expose  the  plates  to,  but  for  his  part  he  thought  that 
nothing  came  up  to  the  old  standard  candle  ; provided  it  was 
placed  (say)  at  a distance  of  ton  feet  from  the  lens,  and  the  plate 
exposed  always  for  an  exact  period  of  time,  anyone  could  have 
a very  good  idea  of  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  plates. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Moffat  remarked  that  he  did  not  think  a standard 
light  was  of  so  much  consequence  to  photographers  as  an  actino- 
meter  to  judge  of  the  light  when  photographing,  either  in  the 
studio  or  outside,  as  the  light  in  this  couutry  was  constantly 
changing. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Bashford  observed  that  Dr.  Dawson  recommended 
glass  beakers  to  be  used  in  making  emulsion.  Now  glass  was 
very  easily  broken,  and  had  also  to  bo  carefully  excluded  from 
the  light  while  boiling.  He  usedacommon  stone  jar,  which  could 
be  procured  from  any  pottery  (thpse  madeatPortobello  especially). 
All  that  was  required  to  exclude  the  light  was  a cork  with 
a piece  of  brown  paper  on  the  top  as  a cover.  No  weight  was 
required  to  make  it  sink,  as  its  own  weight  was  sufficient,  aud 
ns  it  was  fired  insido,  tho  chemicals  could  not  act  upon  it ; at 
least,  such  was  his  experience.  He  also  noticed  that  Dr.  Dawson 
remarked  at  tho  end  of  his  paper  that  his  first  batch  of  emulsion 
would  not  set,  a circumstance  which  he  attributed  to  the  water, 
but  it  might  also  arise  from  over-boiling.  In  regard  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  plates,  he  thought  this  entirely  dependent  on  the 
mode  of  development.  Mr.  Lessels  said  it  would  be  difficult  to 
lay  down  any  rule  as  to  souBitiveness,  as  tho  same  plates  in  one 
one  man’s  hands  would  probably  give  different  results  in 
another’s. 

Mr.  James  Howie  thought  the  papor  just  read  a most  valu- 
able one.  He  had  Imen  preparing  emulsion,  but  as  yet  could 
not  get  the  different  batches  to  work  exactly  alike,  and  he  would 
be  glad  if  any  one  could  give  him  some  further  information  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  Moffat  said,  in  reply,  that  if  Mr.  Howie  would  make  up 
a large  quantity  of  emulsion,  mix  it  well  together,  and  coat  the 
plates  all  at  one  time,  he  would  get  tolerably  even  results. 

Messrs.  Neilson,  Briglmen,  and  others  also  took  part  in 
this  discussion. 

Mr.  Dobbie  proposed  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Dawson 
for  sending  such  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  Society’s 
transactions.  Ur  was  sure  the  Doctor  would  be  delighted  when 
he  learned  that  his  paper  had  led  to  a thoroughly  practical  and 
instructive  discussion. 

The  second  business  of  the  evening  was  the  exhibition  o 
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some  dropping  tubes  for  dry  pyrogallol,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Jame- 
son. After  be  had  explained  them  (in  our  next),  they  were 
passed  round  the  table,)  and  admired  for  their  ingenuity  and 
usefulness. 

A vote  ol  thanks  to  Mr.  Jameson  and  the  Chairman 
terminated  the  proceedings. 


Bristol  and  West  op  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

TnE  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the 
Museum,  Queen’s  Road,  on  Wednesday,  2nd  inst.,  at  7.30  p.m., 
Mr.  Davky  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  passed, 
Messrs.  W.  Tribe,  Jun.,  and  W.  H.  Boome,  were  elected 
ordinary  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  a letter  from  a Mr.  Bell,  in 
Australia,  offering  to  exchange  some  stereoscopic  slides  of 
views  of  part  of  Australia  with  any  members  of  the  Association 
disposed  to  do  so. 

It  was  decided  that  this  letter  bo  acknowledged,  and  that 
the  writer  be  informed  that  the  matter  had  been  laid  before 
the  members,  with  whom  it  rested. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upou  Mr.  H.  A.  Daniel  to  read  a 
aper  on  the  “ Platinotype  Process,”  kindly  contributed  by 
Ir.  H.  B.  Berkeley  (in  our  next),  on  the  conclusion  of  which, 

Mr.  G.  F.  Powell  asked  if  it  were  possible  to  in  any  way 
tone  the  prints. 

Mr.  U.  A.  H.  Daniel  believed  not,  but  that  Mr.  Berkeley 
had  informed  him  that,  when  accustomed  to  the  process,  the 
operator  had  much  control  during  development  in  preventing 
too  cold  a tone,  also  that  the  rough  paper  gave  much  more 
vigorous  pictures. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stephen  remarked  that  there  seemed  very  little 
cbanco  of  accommodating  one’s  development  to  an  over-printed 
picture  without  getting  granularity,  and  that  this  contrasted 
unfavourably  with  the  silver  process. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  it  very  probable  that  one 
would  soon  get  used  to  it,  but  having  to  keep  the  developer 
heated  seemed  rather  a troublesome  affair. 

Mr.  Daniel  replied  to  the  first  remark,  that  he  thought 
almost  everyone  present  would  agree  with  him,  that  in  the 
matter  of  over-printing,  platinotype  suffered  no  disadvantage, 
as  any  attempt  at  doctoring  an  over-printed  silver  print  resulted 
generally  in  a very  poor  affair.  As  to  the  Chairman’s  remark, 
he  thought  it  simply  a matter  of  degree,  as  in  cold  weather  it 
was  always  necessary  to  warm  the  touing-bath,  and  no  person 
seemed  to  object  to  do  so.  Why  should  the  warming  of  the  oxa- 
late developer  be  any  drawback?  It  was  tte  simplest  thing  in 
the  world,  with  a Bunsen  burner  turned  low,  and  a little  spare 
developer  by  one’s  side,  to  keep  adding  during  any  slight 
evaporation.  The  speaker  said  that  for  portraits,  buildings, 
many  kinds  of  landscapes,  copying,  &c.,  he  considered  it  most 
artistic  ; and  that  Mr.  Berkeley’s  statement  that  no  extra-good- 
quality  negative  was  required  for  platinotype  printing  must  do 
much  to  make  it  popular. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  simplicity  of  the  process,  and 
rapidity  with  which  the  prints  were  finished,  added  to  the 
valuable  fact  of  their  being  permanent,  made  the  process  very 
fascinating,  and  he  had  no  doubt  many  of  the  members  would 
be  found  adopting  it. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Hare  said  that  for  portraits  he  very  much  admired 
it ; but  was  not  quite  sure  he  liked  the  tone  for  landscapes. 

Mr.  Daniel  said  that  he  had  found  Mr  Berkeley’s  assertion, 
that  it  “grew  upon  me  very  much,”  quite  true,  and  could  quite 
understand  that  if  a good  landscape,  printed  in  platinotype,  was 
hung  in  one’s  sitting-room,  it  would  soon  take  the  place  of  a 
favourite.  As  showing  that  there  must  be  something  beautiful 
about  it,  painters  who  had  seen  prints  by  this  process  greatly 
admired  them. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Powell  asked  if  anyone  who  had  seen  a platinotype 
licence  could  say  what  the  restriction  against  its  being  used  for 
other  than  contact  printing  implied. 

Mr.  Bri.jhtman  said  he  presumed  it  referred  to  enlargements. 

Mr.  Daniel  said  he  would  enquire,  and  inform  the  members 
at  the  next  meeting.  (Mr.  Daniel  having  done  so  since  the 
meeting,  it  appears  that  the  Company  reserve  the  right  of  print- 
ing by  enlargement  to  themselves). 

After  reading  the  paper,  Mr.  Daniel  developed  a number  of 
prints,  and  remarked  that  a greater  testimony  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  process  could  not  exist,  as  it  was  the  first  lot  of  prints  he 


had  developed.  Four  very  fine  large  portraits  were  also  ex- 
hibited, which  were  from  negatives  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard, 
and  intended  for  silver  printing.  These  were  greatly  admired. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Powell  exhibited  a couple  of  prints  on  Morgan’s 
gelatino-bromide-of-silver  paper,  upon  which  some  little  dis- 
cussion ensued.  The  speaker  said  there  was  a piece  of  apparatus 
which  he  thought  the  Association  should  possess,  viz.,  a stereo- 
scope. 

Mr.  Daniel  said  he  should  prefer  its  being  a graphoscope,  as  it 
would  embrace  both  purposes,  and  Mr.  Powell  agreeing  to  this, 
Mr.  Daniel  seconded  the  proposition. 

Mr.  BRianTMAN  desired  to  propose  that  the  Association  possess 
an  album  ; it  should  have  had  one  long  ago,  but  it  had  been 
overlooked. 

Mr.  Stephens  seconded  the  proposition.  Both  resolutions 
were  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Stephens  gave  notice  that  at  the  March  meeting  he  should 
propose  that  the  hour  of  meeting  be  altered  from  7.30  to 
8 o’clock. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Berkeley  for  his  interesting 
and  valuable  paper  closed  the  proceedings. 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association, 
The  fifth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  session  was  held  in  Lamb’s 
Hotel  on  Thursday  evening. 

Apologies  for  absence  were  received  from  the  President  (Rev. 
H.  Macnamara),  Mr.  Jackson  (of  Perth),  and  others. 

Mr.  J.  Robertson  (Vice-president)  occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  had  been  confirmed,  the  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  members,  viz.: — Messrs.  P.  Bewick,  J.  Ii  . 
Martin,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Mackenzie. 

Mr.  C.  Johnson  (Hon.  Secretary)  informed  the  members 
that  Mr.  J.  C.  Cox  had  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  the  use  of  the  large  school-room  at 
the  Camperdown  Linen  Works,  Lochee,  together  with  two 
powerful  Gramme  machines  for  the  electric  light,  and  had  invited 
them  to  bring  cameras  and  plates  for  a demonstration  on  the 
evening  of  the  23rd  inst. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Fraser  showed  a number  of  beautiful  transparen- 
cies by  the  sciopticon  lantern.  They  afforded  much  pleasure. 

Thanks  were  warmly  voted  to  Messrs.  Valentine  and  Fraser 
for  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  Ireland  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Vice-president, 
and  the  meeting  closed. 


The  Photographic  Society  of  France. 

A meeting  of  tho  Society  was  held  on  the  7th  ult., 
M.  Peligot  in  fhe  chair. 

After  having  nominated  M.  Pector  as  librarian,  and  an  appeal 
made  to  all  the  members  requesting  them  to  present  to  the 
library  any  books  or  pamphlets  which  they  might  possess  in 
duplicate,  M.  Bordet  proceeded  to  read  the  correspondence. 

M.  Konarzew8KI  gave  the  formula  of  a gelatine  and  gun- 
cotton emulsion : — 

Alcohol  at  36Q  60  c.  c. 

Glacial  acetic  acid...  ..  50  c.  c. 

Gun-cotton 1 gr.J 

To  this  collodion  10  gr.  of  dry  gelatine  emulsion  are  added, 
and  dissolved  by  aid  of  the  water  bath.  The  emulsion  has 
a tendency  to  slip  off  the  plate,  but  this  is  entirely  obviated  by 
employing  a substratum  of  albumen  and  silicate  of  soda.  M. 
Schlegel  is  in  the  habit  of  spreading  his  emulsion  without 
washing,  and,  after  exposure,  immerses  the  plate  in  cold  water 
for  some  time.  He  also  gives  a gelatine  developer  : — 

Concentrated  ammonia 50  c.  c. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  in  50  c.  c.  of  water  5 gr. 

Solution  composed  of  10  gr.  of  chloride 
of  lime  and  carbonate  of  potash  respec- 
tively dissolved  in  50  c.  c.  of  water  ...  60  c.  c. 

In  using,  take  200  c.  c.  of  water,  to  which  add  half  a 
gramme  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  10  c.  c.  of  tho  above  mixture,  -t 

Dr.  Eder  has  been  able  to  obtain  direct  positives  by  means 
of  gelatine  plates  which  may  be  exposed,  developed,  and  washed 
in  the  usual  way,  then  treated  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of 
mercury  ; after  washing,  and  a short  exposure  to  light,  they 
are  developed  with  oxalate  of  iron,  and  fixed. 

M.  Camille  Koeciilin  recommends  the  use  of  naphtol  for 
the  preservation  of  albumen  solutions. 
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M.  Da v anne  announced  that  the  conferences  he  was  to  hold 
at  the  Sorbonne  had  been  postponed,  but  the  first,  on  the 
application  of  photography  to  science,  would  take  place  ou  the 
26th  inst. 

The  President  next  read  a letter  from  SI.  Davanne,  desiring 
the  Society  to  accept  a copy  of  his  report  on  the  photographs 
and  apparatus  at  the  Universal  Exhibition,  1878. 

M.  Chetsson  presented,  through  M.  Davanne,  his  manual 
of  the  processes  for  reproducing  writings  and  drawings  used  in 
the  Government  Department  of  Ponts  et  Chausdos,  in  which 
photography  is  of  great  importance  for  maps  and  plans. 

M.  Davanne  gave  an  account  of  the  subscriptions  paid 
towards  the  erection  of  a statue  of  Nicephore  Niepce. 

MM.  'Vidal,  Bardy,  Andra,  and  Bordet  successively 
reported  on  the  efficacy  of  Dr.  Vogel’s  emulsion,  all  agreeing 
in  praise  of  its  rapid  drying  property,  but  coming  to  different 
conclusions  with  regard  to  time  of  exposure  in  comparison  with 
other  emulsions. 

M.  Davanne  had  tested  the  keeping  qualities  of  Messrs. 
W ratten  and  Wainwright’s  plates  for  a period  of  ten  months, 
and  found  they  continue  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

M.  Martin  Flammakion  presented  the  Society  with  a 
bracket  for  supporting  a magnifying  glass  capable  of  attach- 
ment to  the  retouching  desk. 

M.  Davanne  offered,  on  behalf  of  Mdle.  Marguerite  Relvas, 
a collection  of  very  fine  photographs. 

M.  Jonte  exhibited  a new  camera  of  a very  portable 
character,  allowing  the  lens  four  double  dark  boxes,  and  focus- 
ing cloth,  to  be  contained  in  small  compass. 

M.  Pector  reported  an  interesting  meeting  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  in  which  the  details  of  a tour  round  Mont  Blanc  wero 
related,  and  illustrated  by  photographs  by  means  of  an  oxy- 
hydrogen  lamp. 

The  members  of  the  jury  to  award  the  Gaillard  prize  for  the 
best  and  simplest  method  of  obtaining  a sensitive  film  on  an 
infrangible  substance  were  next  elected. 

M.  Joly  presented  some  gelatino-bromo-iodide  negatives, 
with  description  of  their  preparation.  He  gives  the  following 
formulae : — 

Bromised  Emulsion. 

Gelatine  (including  two  parts  of  isinglass)  9 parts 

Nitrate  of  silver  9 ,, 

Bromide  of  ammonium  6 „ 

Water  200  „ 

This  is  iodised  with  an  emulsion  of — 

Gelatine  - 5 „ 

Nitrate  of  silver  4 „ 

Iodide  of  potassium  41-  ,, 

Water  ...  100  „ 

After  a new  tourist  camera  of  M.  Enjalbert’s  construction 
had  been  examined,  M.  O’Madden  gave  his  method  of  recover- 
ing an  image  which  had  almost  disappeared  in  an  over-exposed 
negative.  It  consists  in  washing  the  negative  carefully,  and 
plunging  into  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer. 

M.  Chardon  obtained  similar  reduction  of  intensity  by  using 
a three  per  cent,  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron. 

M.  Vidal  exhibited  the  apparatus  by  which  he  made  his 
first  experiments  with  the  view  of  constructing  a selenium 
photometer. 

The  moeting  then  adjourned. 


All  the  Royal  Academicians,  and  most  of  the  celebrated  modern 
English  artists,  were  represented  by  paintings  sent  from  the 
very  valuable  collection  of  Mr.  Webster.  The  principal  other  con- 
tributors to  this  wonderful  loan  exhibition  were  Chevalier  Norclii, 
Mr.  Gibbons  Riddle,  Henry  Hersee,  W.  S.  Jay,  E.  Onslow  Ford, 
Mr.  C.  D.  Davies,  Mr.  Alderman  Nottage,  &c.,  & c. 

Newcastle  and  Northern  Counties’  Photographic  Associ- 
ation.— The  inaugural  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  second  Tues- 
day in  March,  when  there  will  be  a Lantern  Exhibition. 
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Science  and  Art  at  Blackheath. — On  Tuesday,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Science  and  Art  Classes  at  Blackheath  gave  a soiree, 
which  was  numerously  attended  by  the  61ite  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. An  exhibition  of  photographs  formed  an  important  fea 
ture  of  the  gathering.  South  Kensington  sent  down  a very 
beautiful  collection,  while  one  room  was  devoted  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  photographs  lent  by  local  gentlemen.  The  most  remark- 
able were  some  exquisite  pictures  of  life  in  Japan,  taken  by 
native  artists.  It  would  be  impossible  to  portray  more  realisti- 
cally the  sense  of  vitality  shown  in  these  last.  Although  in  each 
picture  the  subjects  were  engaged  in  some  daily  pursuit,  not 
one  of  them  looked  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  posing  for  his 
photograph.  The  sedan  chair  bearers  were  positively  in  the  act 
of  walking,  and  all  the  pictures  were  full  of  implied  movement. 


#»*  We  regret  to  say  that  pressure  on  our  columns  again 
compels  us  to  postpone  Mr.  Heighway’s  article  on  “ Ferrotype,” 
together  with  “ In  and  Out  ” and  “ Topic,”  and  several  Society 
papers. 

T.  K (Tidbury). — Your  portrait  lens  is  not  likely  to  bo  any  the 
worse  for  the  accident ; merely  varnish  over  the  chipped  portions 
with  black  varnish. 

E.  Hancock. — 1.  A mere  inspection  of  the  print  does  not  enable 
us  to  tell  you  what  toning  bath  was  used,  but  you  will  find  it 
easy  to  obtain  the  kind  of  tone  you  wish  for  with  the  following 
bath  : — 

Chloride  of  gold  2 grains 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  24  ,, 

Water  1 pint 

2.  No.  3.  Print  until  the  ground  is  very  slightly  tinted,  and 
leave  in  the  above  mentioned  toning  bath  till  the  print  is  a few 
shades  bluer  than  you  desire  it  to  be  ultimately. 

A Subscriber  (St.  Heliers). — 1.  About  £30.  2.  No. 

John  Lewis. — It  is  not  sold  ready  prepared  for  the  purpose,  but 
must  be  first  converted  into  a lake.  Probably  an  artists’  colour- 
man  would  prepare  it  for  you. 

Nemo.  Your  emulsion  is  sensitive  and  works  cleanly  ; by  immer- 
sion in  a bath  of  spirit  we  wero  ablo  to  prevent  the  frilling.  Add 
a little  more  alum,  and  give  your  plates  a preliminary  coating. 
The  film  lacks  adherence  to  tho  glass.  Are  the  glass  plates  quito 
clean  to  begin  with  ? 

W.  M.  Crouch. — We  regret  wo  cannot  insert  another  letter;  we 
have  already  given  you  three  times  tho  space  afforded  our  critic. 
Lamp  Black. — 1.  We  are  glad  that  you  have  been  so  successful  in 
working  the  process,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  a paper 
describing  the  modification  which  you  havo  made  in  the  originally 
described  method.  2.  It  is  very  choap,  the  wholesale  price  not 
exceeding  twopence  per  lb. 

Iron. — Tlie  markings  are  probably  due  to  dirty  glasses.  Plates 
which  have  been  used  may  generally  be  effectually  cleansed  by 
being  soaked  in  a solution  made  as  follows  : — 

Water  20  parts 

Potassium  bichromate 2 ,, 

Sulphuric  acid 4 ,, 

W.  X.  Y. — Somo  samples  of  amber  are,  like  yours,  almost  insolu- 
ble in  chloroform.  Fuse  your  amber  at  as  low  a temperature  as 
possible  in  a porcelain  capsule,  and  after  this,  powder  it  finely. 
This  somewhat  detracts  from  the  hardness  of  the  gum,  but  much 
increases  its  solubility 

, E.  G. — 1.  Hot  soda  and  scrubbing  brush,  followed  by  a rinse  of 
dilute  nitric  acid.  2.  Sea  water  will  do  for  all  but  a few  final 

washes  ; and  you  will  not  be  injured  by  making  nn  after  use  of 

the  fresh  water  for  toilet  purposes.  3.  If  condensed  in  a clean 
vessel,  it  is  simply  ordinary  distilled  water ; but  it  is  not  very 
suitable  for  washing  gelatine  negatives,  unless  it  be  hardened  by 
a trace  of  Epsom  salts,  or  some  other  magnesium  or  calcium  salt. 
Soft  or  distilled  water  of  ter  causes  fiilling. 

Young  Amateur. — The  lenses  you  mention  are  about  equally 
good,  and  you  will  be  quite  safe  in  purchasing  either. 

F.  Hudson  — We  have  not  seen  the  pictures  you  refer  to,  but 
the  method  of  production  was  described  in  the  News  about  the 
beginning  of  last  year. 

E.  F. — Add  half  an  ounce  of  kaolin  to  each  pint ; agitate  well,  and 
filter. 

F.  II.  Knight. — Admirable  results  can  bo  produced  by  tho  app  ira- 
tus  you  refer  to,  but  you  can  only  form  an  adequate  idea  of  its 
adaptability  to  your  own  requirements  by  seeing  it  in  practical  use. 

Manager. — I.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  might  be  wiser  to  re- 
place the  pictures  by  fresh  copies,  although  in  strict  law  you  are 
probably  not  liable.  In  such  cases  it  is  well  to  err  on  tho  side  of 
liberality,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  you  can 
easily  afford  to  do  what  your  client  suggests.  2.  It  is  probable  that 
addition  of  a moderate  excess  of  ammonia  to  the  bichromate  bath 
will  prevent  all  future  trouble  as  regards  the  point  you  refer  to.  3. 
Merely  an  old  name  for  protosulphate  of  iron. 

Student. — Write  to  tho  Secretary  of  the  Institute  ; tho  address  is 
I Gresham  College,  E.C. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  ORGANIC  BODIES  BY  MEANS  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In  our  “ Notes  ” of  last  week  we  mentioned  that  Captain 
Abney  read  a paper  on  spectrum  photography  in  connec- 
tion with  organic  chemistry,  at  the  Royal  Society,  which 
would  set  chemists  thinking  in  a new  direction.  Having 
had  the  benefit  of  listening  to  the  explanation  of  the  paper 
by  Captain  Abney,  at  the  meeting  of  the  lloyal  Society  on 
the  10th  instant,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  an  outline  of 
the  points  which  were  prominently  brought  forward. 

In  the  first  place,  the  paper  was  the  joint  work  of 
Captain  Abney  and  Colonel  Festing,  R.E.,  who,  apparently, 
have  been  at  work  on  the  subject  for  the  last  year,  and 
only  felt  justified  in  bringing  the  matter  forward  after 
they  had  arrived  at  the  very  definite  conclusions  to  which 
they  had  come,  though  we  believe  we  are  right  in  saying 
that  a portion  of  it  might  have  been  given  publicity 
sooner.  We  will  endeavour,  from  notes  which  we  took, 
to  treat  the  subject  as  it  was  treated  at  the  meeting. 

The  authors  had  noted  that  Dr.  Tyndall  met  with 
very  remarkable  results  in  the  absorption  of  radiations  in 
organic  compounds,  either  in  the  state  of  vapour  or  as 
liquids,  when  he  used  a thermopile,  and  it  appeared  to 
them  natural  that  what  was  to  be  found  with  a rough 
indicator  such  as  the  thermopile,  should  be  shown  more 
distinctly  by  photography  in  the  ultra  red  region  of  the 
spactrum.  This  proved  very  fully  to  be  the  case.  The 
instruments  they  used  were  of  the  ordinary  type,  a three- 
prism  spectroscope  and  a photographic  camera.  In  front 
of  the  slit  of  the  collimator  they  placed  various  liquids 
in  tubes,  and  made  the  beam  of  light  from  an  electric  light 
travel  through  them.  By  the  method  described  by  Capt. 
Abney  in  his  Bakerian  lecture,  and  which  we  have 
recently  published,  he  photographed  the  absorption  spectra 
of  various  bodies  in  the  ultra  red.  Evidently  the  greatest 
care  in  all  instrumental  adjustments  was  required,  and 
also  perfect  rigidity  of  the  apparatus,  for  we  understand 
that  many  months’  work  was  rendered  almost  useless 
through  difficulty  in  obtaining  a proper  focus  of  his  lens 
(at  which  we  are  now  surprised,  when  it  is  considered 
that  it  was  the  dark  rays  he  had  to  focus),  and  also  through 
the  shake  of  his  laboratory  floor.  Finally,  however,  all 
these  difficulties  were  removed,  and  sharp  and  defined 
photographs  were  obtained,  from  which  the  authors  made 
maps  of  the  various  phenomena  observed. 

We  may  mention  that,  amongst  others,  the  following 
were  spectroscoped  : — Water  in  lengths  varying  from  six 
inches  to  fourteen  feet ; hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
ammonia,  nitric  acid,  chloroform,  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol 
series,  and  the  alcohols  themselves,  also  benzine  and  ani- 
line. These  are  only  a few  of  the  substances  examined, 
there  being  about  sixty  in  all.  At  the  meeting,  copies  of 
the  maps  of  these  substances  were  thrown  from  transpa- 


rencies on  the  screen,  and  very  remarkable  they  were.  It 
was  evident  that  in  all  the  alcohol  series,  for  instance, 
certain  bands,  far  below  the  red,  appeared  common  to  all, 
and  any  variation  in  the  spectra  of  the  different  kinds 
showed  themselves  nearer  to  the  red,  and  that  the  heavier 
the  molecules  were,  the  lower  down  in  the  scale  the  varia- 
tions were  to  be  looked  for.  What  was  astonishing,  how- 
ever, to  us  was  the  fact  that  the  positions  of  these  bands 
were  distinctly  traced  to  positions  in  which  hydrogen  lines 
existed.  Now,  in  organic  bodies  the  principal  constituents 
are  carbon  and  hydrogen,  to  which  may  be  added  oxygen 
or  chlorine,  iodine,  &c.,  or  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  Thus 
alcohol  has  a formula  C:s  H6  0,  and  ethyl  iodide  C3  H5 1, 
and  ethyl  nitrate  C3  H5  NOs. 

When  examining  ethyl  iodide,  the  authors  were 
astonished  at  finding  that  the  absorptions  were  principally 
lines,  and,  where  bands  occurred,  that  the  edges  were 
sharply  defined  ; and  they  also  noted  that  the  edges  of  the 
bands  in  the  alcohols  appeared  to  fall  at  the  position  of  these 
lines.  They  therefore  determined  to  find  out  what  caused 
these  lines  to  appear  in  the  one  case,  to  disappear  partially 
in  the  other.  They  began  by  trying  chloroform,  which  is 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  chlorine,  the  first  two 
being  present  as  single  atoms,  for  the  formula  is  CHCI3. 
The  spectrum  of  this  body  they  found  to  be  made  up  en- 
tirely of  lines  : the  simpler  the  constitution  of  the  body, 
therefore,  the  simpler  seemed  to  be  the  spectrum. 

The  next  fluids  they  tried  were  hydrochloric  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  ammonia,  and  nitric  acid,  and  here  they  found 
that  in  those  bodies  lines  still  appeared,  all  of  which  were 
coincident  with  lines  in  the  chloroform  spectrum.  There, 
then,  did  not  seem  to  be  much  doubt  as  to  what  the  lines 
were  due.  They  knew  they  were  not  due  to  oxygen,  and 
now  they  discovered  that  they  were  found  in  various  liquids 
in  which  the  only  common  element  was  hydrogen.  The 
lines,  therefore,  appear  to  be  due  to  the  motions  of  that 
element,  though  it  is  tied  to  some  other  constituents  in 
the  body.  When  chloride  of  carbon  fC  CL)  or  sulphide 
of  carbon  (CS2)  was  spectroscoped,  nothing  at  all  appeared, 
so  the  only  conclusion  that  could  be  come  to  was  that,  in 
order  for  there  to  be  any  special  absorptions,  there  must 
be  hydrogen  present  in  the  liquid.  The  authors  then 
traced  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  oxygen,  which  only 
seemed  to  be  that  the  rays  between  the  hydrogen  lines 
were  more  or  less  blotted  out,  and  that  this  accounted  for 
the  difference  to  be  observed  in  the  spectrum  of  the  iodide 
of  ethyl  and  that  of  alcohol.  At  this  stage  of  ths  dis- 
course came,  perhaps,  the  most  important  announcement 
as  regards  chemistry : that  was,  that  by  spectroscoping  an 
unknown  substance,  a very  fair  guess  could  be  made  of 
its  constitution,  such  as  knowing  whether  it  contained  the 
principal  constituents  of  alcohol,  or  benzene,  or  both. 

When  chemists  endeavour  to  analyse  a body,  it  often 
happens  that  the  tests  they  apply  may  destroy  the  original 
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body,  and  convert  it  into  something  else ; but  it  now  appeal  s ! 
that  they  have  a readier  means  of  testing  a liquid,  viz., 
photographing  its  spectrum  in  the  ultra  red  region.  A 
curious  application  of  this  research  followed.  It  was 
shown  that  some  of  the  hydrogen  lines  found  in  water 
and  chloroform  and  other  bodies  were  also  found  in  the 
solar  spectrum. 

Finding  a line  in  the  water  spectrum  and  in  the  sun, 
at  first  blush,  might  be  supposed  to  show  that  there  was 
water  in  the  sun,  or,  more  probably,  in  our  atmosphere  ; 
but,  as  pointed  out  by  the  authors,  it  would  be  just  as 
right  to  assume  that  there  was  chloroform  in  the  sun  as 
water,  since  the  same  line  was  found  in  both.  The  pro- 
blem, then,  has  yet  to  be  solved  as  to  what  these  solar 
lines  are  due.  It  seems  ridiculous  at  first  sight  to  suppose 
that  a hydro-carbon  can  exist  in  the  sun,  but  when  we 
remember  that  not  long  ago  it  was  proved  that  acetylene, 
which  is  a hydro-carbon,  was  found  in  the  electric  arc,  the 
impossibility  of  such  a combination  being  present  in  the 
cooler  part  of  the  sun’s  atmosphere  is  by  no  means  sure. 

The  chemists  who  spoke  at  the  meeting  gave  unqualified 
praise  to  the  method,  and  looked  for  great  things  from  it. 
It  certainly  will  be  a triumph  to  photography  if  a delicate 
means  of  organic  analysis  can  be  formed  by  its  means, 
and  the  blessings  of  chemists  should  rest  on  the  heads  of 
those  who  have  started  the  research.  Whether  they  have 
an  easy  task  before  them  in  mastering  the  method  we 
much  doubt.  Chemists,  as  a rule,  are  not  photographers, 
and  photographers  are  not,  as  a rule,  chemists.  It  is  a 
rare  chance  when  the  one  is  the  other.  Chemists,  however, 
have  gradually  been  forced  to  the  study  of  photography, 
a noticeable  instance  of  which  is  shown  in  the  recent  work 
of  Professor  Hartley.  In  his  case,  however,  photography 
was  practised  by  him  before  he  applied  it  to  chemical  re- 
search, as  we  remember  seeing  pictures  of  his  hung  on  the 
walls  of  our  Exhibition  many  years  ago.  Photography 
can  be  learnt,  but  the  trials  of  photography,  when  plates 
have  to  be  prepared  and  developed  in  almost  perfect  dark- 
ness, will  drive  many  to  avoid  what  mu6t  require  excessive 
care  and  endless  practice. 

We  have  only  given  a brief  outline  of  the  paper,  which 
will,  we  believe,  appear  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
a year  hence,  probably.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Capt.  Abney  and  Col.  Festing  will  continue  their 
work,  and  be  in  a position  to  work  out,  even  more  fully 
than  they  have  already  done,  an  easy  method  for  the  ana- 
lysis of  organic  bodies  by  means  of  photography. 


MAKING  THE  BEST  OF  ONE'S  CAMERA  AND 
LENSES. 

The  photographer  who  makes  use  of  his  apparatus 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  maker,  and  fails  to  care- 
fully inspect  all  details,  is  almost  always  at  a dis- 
advantage in  comparison  with  the  careful  man  who 
always  satisfies  himself  as  to  whether  his  lenses  work  to 
focus,  or  the  adjustment  of  the  camera  is  perfect.  Now 
that  the  weather  is  brightening,  and  some  faint  gleams  of 
sunshine  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  photographer, 
our  readers  would  do  well  to  carefully  overhaul  their 
working  plant,  and  see  that  all  is  ready  for  the  sun  when 
he  fairly  shows  himself  to  his  expectant  worshippers. 

That  happy  amateur  photographer  who  only  possesses 
one  lens  and  on*  camera  may  test  both,  as  regards  focal 
adjustment,  at  a single  operation.  To  do  this,  a number  of 
printed  cards  are  mounted  behind  and  above  one  another 
like  the  risers  of  a staircase,  so  that  on  photographing 
this  system  each  card  is  taken  at  a different  distance  from 
the  lens.  The  middle  card  being  now  carefully  focussed,  a 
picture  of  the  series  is  taken  with  the  full  aperture  of  the 
lens,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  portion  of  the  plate 
covered  by  the  test  cards  should  not  be  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  area  which  the  lens  is  usually  supposed  to 


cover.  If  the  image  of  that  card  which  was  focussed  prove 
to  be  the  sharpest  of  the  series,  either  the  adjustment  of 
camera  and  lens  is  perfect,  or  the  error  of  one  compensates 
for  the  fault  of  the  other.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
other  card  gives  the  sharpest  image,  the  position  of  the 
ground  glass  focussing  screen  must  be  altered  in  its 
mouuting  until  that  card  which  appears  most  sharply 
defined  in  the  photographic  picture  is  most  distinct  on  the 
ground  surface.  We  assume  that  there  is  only  one  slide 
belonging  to  the  camera ; but  if  there  are  more  they  should 
be  compared  with  that  employed  in  testing.  To  do  this, 
a finely-ground  plate  of  glass  is  placed  in  the  position  of 
the  sensitized  plate,  and  any  suitable  object  is  accurately 
focussed.  Should  this  object  no  longer  be  in  focus  when 
other  slides  are  made  use  of,  the  faulty  slides  must  be 
altered  until  exact  coincidence  is  established. 

When  several  lenses  are  likely  to  be  used  on  the  same 
camera,  the  best  method  to  adopt  is  to  first  establish  perfect 
coincidence  between  the  focussing  screen  and  a piece  of 
ground  glass  placed  successively  in  the  positions  to  be 
occupied  by  the  sensitive  pla  tes  ; this  being  effected  by 
alternately  focussing  on  each,  and  making  any  required 
alteration.  This  having  been  done,  each  lens  must  be 
tested  separately  by  focussing  the  central  card  of  the 
stepped  series,  and  observing  which  yields  the  most  sharply- 
defined  image  on  a sensitive  plate.  Note  must  then  be 
taken  as  to  what  fraction  of  a turn  of  the  camera  pinion 
is  required  to  bring  that  card  which  proves  best  defined 
in  the  negative  into  sharp  focus  on  the  ground  glass. 
When  the  lens  is  used  it  will  be  necessary  always  to  make 
an  adjustment  to  the  same  extent  after  focussing,  but  in 
the  contrary  direction.  Particulars  of  the  required  cor- 
rections may  advantageously  be  scratched  on  the  lens 
mounts. 

Other  points  also  require  attention  if  the  best  possible 
result  is  to  be  obtained  from  any  given  apparatus.  A 
series  of  screens  so  placed  in  the  camera  as  to  just  shave  the 
edges  of  the  cone  of  rays  formed  by  the  lens  conduces 
very  much  to  purity  of  image  and  boldness  of  effect ; 
while  even  with  a lens  of  the  rectilinear  or  symmetrical  type, 
a hood  on  the  front  of  the  instrument  is  of  advantage  in 
many  conditions  of  light.  Very  many  failures,  and 
mysterious  flare  markings,  aiise  from  a reflection  of 
light  from  the  edges  of  diaphragms,  these  being  often 
denuded  of  their  black  pigment.  In  the  case  of  a 
diaphragm  of  small  aperture,  it  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance that  the  edges  of  the  hole  should  be  so  bevelled  off 
as  to  present  a mere  knife-edge  to  the  light,  as  when 
the  full  thickness  of  the  sheet  metal  is  left,  the  propor- 
tion of  reflected  light,  even  in  the  case  of  a wrell  blacked 
diaphragm,  presents  a considerable  proportion  to  the  whole 
amount.  It  is  often  advisable,  especially  in  the  case  cf 
portrait  lenses,  to  blacken  the  edges  of  each  glass,  and 
even  to  paint  a narrow  black  border  round  each  face.  If 
now  tubes  of  velvet  are  fitted  into  the  lens  mounts,  between 
the  combinations,  so  much  the  better.  Such  precautions  as 
a thorough  testing  of  camera,  slides,  and  shutter  as  regard 
their  power  of  fully  excluding  chance  rays  of  light,  should 
suggest  themselves  to  every  photographer  ; but  many  fail  to 
do  this,  and  the  consequence  is  that  their  results  are  less 
certain  than  they  would  be  if  more  care  were  taken  as  regards 
the  examination  of  apparatus  from  time  to  time. 


THE  FERROTYPE— HOW  IT  IS  MADE. 

BY  W.  HEIGHWAY. 

III. — Collodion  and  Bath. 

Most  of  the  commercial  samples  of  negative  collodion  will 
serve  well  for  the  ferrotype ; except  those  in  which  the 
potassium  salts  are  used,  the  film  being  then  too  trans- 
parent. 

A collodion  prepared  with  cadmium  and  ammonium  gives 
a creamy,  opaque  film,  which  does  not  show  every  defect 
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of  the  plate.  The  ammonium  iodide  is  an  unstable  salt, 
liberating  free  iodine,  but  with  the  cadmium  iodide,  which 
is  the  most  reliable  of  the  iodides  used  in  collodion,  it 
makes  an  extremely  useful  collodion — rich,  opaque,  sensi- 
tive, and  full  of  detail. 

For  the  ferrotype  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  a collodion 
which  may  be  thoroughly  relied  ou  ; and  the  formula  given 
below  supplies  one  which  yields  good  results  under  most 
circumstances,  and  requires  but  slight  modification  under 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 


Ammonium  iodide... 
Cadmium  iodide  ... 
Cadmium  bromide... 

Pyroxyline 

Alcohol  and  ether  ... 


...  35  grains 

...  25  „ 

...  20  „ 

60  to  80  „ 

...  5 ounces  each 


In  hot  weather,  when  the  solvents  evaporate  rapidly, 
and  it  becomes  difficult  to  coat  the  plates,  let  the  alcohol 
be  in  excess.  The  effect  of  alcohol  is  to  give  intensity  to 
the  image,  but  it  makes  the  film  rotten. 

Excess  of  ether  makes  the  film  contractile,  so  that  it 
splits  in  drying.  It  also  reduces  density  ; but  is  more 
rapid  iu  working  than  when  alcohol  is  in  excess.  These 
properties  of  the  solvents  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
any  change  of  proportions  is  to  be  made,  and  the  bromides 
or  iodides  added  to  reduce  or  favour  density  or  detail  as  may 
be  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  Therefore,  as  the 
collodion  is  found  to  incline  to  the  production  of  too  great 
density  or  over-fulness  of  detail,  the  balance  may  be  re- 
stored by  a slight  variation  in  the  proportion  of  bromide  or 
iodide. 

Methylated  alcohol  and  ether  should  not  be  used,  as 
after  a time  they  contaminate  the  sensitizing  solution. 

The  effect  of  bromide  in  the  collodion  is  to  give  detail 
at  the  expense  of  density  of  the  image ; iodides  produce 
dense  images  lacking  in  detail. 

The  iodides  and  bromides  should  be  finely  ground  in  a 
mortar,  and  a little  alcohol  added  to  make  a stiff  paste  ; 
add  alcohol  to  dissolve  as  much  of  the  salts  as  possible,  and 
pour  into  a wide-mouthed  bottle  of  sufficient  capacity  for 
the  bulk  of  collodion  to  be  prepared.  Again  add  alcohol 
to  the  paste,  stir  with  a pestle,  and  pour  off  the  dissolved 
salts  into  the  bottle,  repeating  the  operation  until  all  is 
dissolved.  Add  the  ether  a little  at  a time,  shaking  well 
on  each  addition ; then,  tearing  it  into  small  tufts,  add 
the  pyroxyline  to  the  mixture.  Shake  the  mixture 
occasionally  to  assist  the  solution,  and  when  this  is  done, 
allow  it  to  stand  for  a few  hours.  Decant  into  a clean 
bottle,  and  set  aside  to  ripen. 

Cadmium  collodion  may  be  preserved  in  a cool  place 
for  months ; but  should  it  lose  its  flowing  properties,  it 
may  be  mixed  with  some  of  recent  preparation.  Collo- 
dion should  always  be  stored  in  a cool,  dry  place,  or  the 
ether  is  likely  to  decompose,  and  this  in  turn  decomposes 
the  pyroxyline. 

Proper  relation  between  collodion  and  sensitizing  bath 
should  be  maintained.  An  acid  collodion  will  not  work 
harmoniously  with  an  alkaline  bath.  The  colour  of  the 
collodion  should  be  of  a pale  orange,  a dark  brown  colour 
denoting  the  liberation  of  free  iodine,  and  tending  to 
harshness  in  the  resulting  picture.  A few  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  will  reduce  the  depth  of  colour,  and  im- 
prove the  collodion. 

Crapiness  of  the  film  denotes  the  presence  of  water  in 
the  collodion ; probably  from  impure  solvents.  Add 
collodion  prepared  with  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  until 
the  crape  markings  disappear. 

The  purity  of  the  silver  bath  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, its  sensitiveness  depending  upon  it.  Distilled 
water,  therefore,  being  free  from  impurities,  naturally 
commends  itself  as  the  best  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
the  silver  nitrate;  though  upon  emergencies  ordinary 
cistern  water  may,  after  some  purification,  be  used. 


The  bath  may  be  used  directly  it  is  prepared — 

Silver  nitrate,  recrystallized  ...  1 ounce 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  10  ounces 

Slightly  acidified  with  nitric  acid. 

Dissolve  the  silver,  and  to  half  the  solution  add  potassium 
iodide  until  a slight  milkiness  appears.  First  filter  the 
clear  uniodized  solution,  afterwards  that  in  which  the 
iodide  has  been  dissolved.  By  reversing  this  order,  too 
much  iodide  will  probably  be  dissolved,  as  the  clear  solu- 
tion will  take  some  of  that  left  behind  in  the  filter.  Into  a 
little  water  pour  one  or  two  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  care- 
fully add  this  solution  by  drops  to  the  silver.  Shake  well, 
and  test  on  each  addition  with  litmus  paper,  the  faintest 
change  from  blue  to  red  denoting  the  proper  acidity.  If 
too  much  be  added,  it  may  be  corrected  by  addition  of 
diluted  liquor  ammonias.  Care  should,  however,  be 
exercised  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  this.  Undiluted  acid 
or  ammonia  should  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  added. 

If  ordinary  cistern  water  be  used,  proceed  as  already 
directed,  but,  instead  of  acidifying  at  once,  make  the 
solution  slightly  alkaline  by  adding  diluted  liquor  ammonias, 
and  place  the  solution — in  a clear  white  bottle — in  strong 
daylight  for  a few  hours.  A dark  precipitate  will  be 
thrown  down.  Decant  the  clear  liquid,  filter,  and  acidify, 
as  already  directed. 

With  ordinary  care,  the  bath,  strengthened  from  time 
to  time  as  required  from  a sixty-grain  stock  silver  solution, 
will  last  a long  time  without  requiring  any  further  attention 
than  that  of  occasional  filtration.  After  a time,  pinholes 
may  appear.  To  get  rid  of  them,  filter  the  bath,  and  add 
it  to  one  of  silver  and  water  only.  If  so  much  silver  is 
not  available,  or  additional  solution  not  required,  pour  the 
over-iodized  bath  into  half  its  bulk  of  plain  water,  filter 
clear,  make  it  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  pour 
into  an  evaporating  dish,  and  boil  down  to  its  original  bulk, 
then  cool,  filter  clear,  and  acidify. 

Plates  from  which  the  varnished  surface  has  been  worn 
by  use  had  better  be  discarded,  as  their  influence  on  the 
sensitizing  solution  must  be  injurious.  Nor  should  plates 
be  left  longer  in  the  bath  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

When  fog  sets  in,  the  bath  requires  more  thorough 
treatment. 

Fusing  the  Bath. — Pour  the  solution  into  an  evaporating 
dish  over  a stove,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  fuse  until  all 
the  frothinesi  has  subsided.  Allow  the  metallic  silver  to 
cool.  Add  nitric  acid,  and,  again  applying  heat,  dissolve 
the  mass  ; make  addition  of  water,  and  again  evaporate  to 
dryness.  It  is  now  fit  for  use,  and  may  be  made  up  as  at 
first. 

Filtration  of  the  bath  each  day,  or  every  other  day,  and 
its  maintenance  at  a proper  strength,  are  means  whereby 
a bath  may  be  kept  in  order  a surprisingly  long  time. 
Every  time  the  solution  is  removed  from  the  bath-holder, 
that  utensil  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  dipper 
should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  any  contaminating  sub- 
stance, and  ought  to  be  frequently  washed.  The  bath- 
holder  should  be  fitted  with  a cover  of  wood  or  American 
oil-cloth,  and  this  always  plaoed  over  it  when  the  bath  is 
out  of  use. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Ammonia  in  Emulsion — Electric  Light  on  the  Continent — 
Gelatino-Bromidb  or  Silver  in  the  Printing  Prochss — 
Collodion  versos  Gelatine — Vienna  Photographic 
Exhibition — Anthrakottpb. 

Ammonia  in  Emulsion. — W e referred  to  this  matter  in  a 
recent  leader,  and  regaiding  this  question  Dr.  Vogel  writes 
the  following; — “It  is  beyond  any  doubt  that  ammonia 
increases  the  sensitiveness  of  emulsion,  provided  it  is  kept 
in  contact  with  the  latter  for  about  one  hour  at  a low 
temperature  of  not  more  than  90°  F. ; but  it  is  also  doubt- 
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less  that  it  may  cause  fog  under  certain  conditions,  as 
gelatine  is  a very  variable  compound.  My  conviction  is, 
that  only  those  gelatine  sheets  which  are  made  from  the 
same  solution,  and  dried  under  the  same  conditions,  are  of 
the  same  quality  ; and  it  happens  very  often  that  in  the 
samo  parcel  of  a pound  weight  several  qualities  are  mixed 
together.  Gelatine  sheets  of  different  qualities,  some 
made  from  material  perhaps  a little  rotten,  some  dried 
quickly  and  others  slowly,  the  latter  being  probably  a little 
decomposed,  may  occur  in  the  same  package.  In  general 
the  products  of  this  decomposition  of  gelatine  possess  a 
reducing  action ; and  if  any  perceptible  traces  of  such 
matter  are  present,  they  will  cause  fog  when  ammonia 
is  present.  With  such  gelatine  ammonia  cannot  be  bene- 
ficial, as  I have  occasionally  had  a gelatine  which,  per  se, 
gave  a good  emulsion,  but  fogged  after  the  ammonia  treat- 
ment. Such  gelatine  it  is  easy  to  recognize.  Dissolve 
one  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  eight  grammes  of  water, 
and  add  ammonia  till  the  precipitate  arising  at  first  is  redis- 
solved. Next  dissolve  one  gramme  of  gelatine  in  about 
ten  grammes  of  hot  water,  and  mix  it  with  equal  parts  of 
the  ammonia  silver  solution.  If  the  gelatine  is 

decomposed  very  soon  after — say  eight  or  ten  minutes — 
a reduction  commences,  and  the  fluid  begins  to 
become  yellow  or  light  brown.  Such  gelatine  is 
useless  for  the  ammonia  process,  though  it  may  be 
used  without  ammouia  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
Should  the  gelatine  contain  a trace  of  oxide  of  iron, 
mixture  with  ammonia  and  silver  nitrate  causes  a slight 
yellow  tint,  even  if  no  reducing  substance  is  present.  The 
difference  in  the  quality  of  gelatine  is  often  so  great  that, 
in  spite  of  the  same  formula  and  the  same  treatment,  diffe- 
rent sheets  of  gelatine  out  of  the  same  parcel  give  some- 
times very  different  results.” 

Electric  Light  on  the  Continent. — As  we  are  informed  from 
Berlin,  a new  electro-photographic  portrait  studio  has 
been  opened  by  M.  Rousselon  during  the  last  fortnight. 
The  studio  is  established  in  an  elegantly-furnished  room, 
the  dynamo-machine  being  of  Seimen’s  form,  and  it  is 
actuated  by  a gas  engine  of  four-horse  power.  The 
intensity  is  2,000  candles.  The  arrangement  is  a little 
different  from  that  of  Yander  Weyde’s,  the  light  being  on 
an  iron  stand,  which  can  be  rolled  on  the  floor  of  the 
studio,  and  may  be  therefore  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
sitter.  A metallic  parabolic  mirror  reflects  the  rays  of  the 
electric  light  on  a paper  screen  of  two  meters  diameter, 
and  illuminates  it  very  brightly.  The  other  arrangements 
are  similar  to  Vender  Weyde’s.  The  time  of  exposure  for 
a gelatine  plate  is  about  ten  seconds. 

Gelatino-Bromide  of  Silver  in  the  Printing  Process. — Some 
months  ago  we  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  a highly  sensitive  paper  for  the  printing 
process  by  coating  paper  with  gelatine  emulsion  in  the 
samo  way  as  carbon  tissue  is  made.  There  is  certainly  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  the  matter,  and  therefore  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  process  is  worked  out  by  a French 
company.  Our  confrere,  M.  Vidal,  has  described  the 
matter  in  detail.  The  emulsion  paper  is  exposed  behind  a 
negative  to  the  light  of  seven  gas  jets  for  about  six  seconds, 
and  when  the  printing  is  finished,  development  is  carried 
on  in  a particular  bath. 

Collodion  versus  Gelatine. — The  question  of  the  relative 
sensitiveness  of  collodion  wet  plates  and  gelatine  emulsion 
plates  is  the  matter  of  discussion  now  in  Continental  papers. 
Captain  Abney  asserts  that  he  has  prepared  plates  more 
than  ton  times  as  sensitive  as  a wet  one.  Dr.  Vogel,  on  the 
other  side,  confirms  the  opinion  of  practical  photographers, 
that  the  sensitiveness  of  gelatine  plates  is  in  the  most 
favourable  conditions  not  more  than  four  times  as  much 
as  that  of  a wet  plate.  The  Editor  of  the  Mittheilungen 
objects,  against  Capt.  Abney’s  statements,  that  the  latter 
has  measured  the  sensitiveness  of  his  plates  in  gaslight. 
This  light  differs  from  daylight  in  the  quantity  of  mdigo 
and  violet  rays ; it  certainly  contains  both,  but  rela- 
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tively  a little  more  of  blue  rays.  Now  it  is  well-known 
that  wet  plates  are  the  most  sensitive  for  indigo  rays  (wave 
length  430),  gelatine  plates  the  most  for  blue  rays  (wave 
lengths  450).  For  this  reason,  if  gaslight  be  employed  for 
comparative  experiments,  the  gelatine  plates  are  exposed 
under  far  more  favourable  conditions  than  wet  plates,  and 
that  for  the  reason  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  latter  when 
estimated  in  this  way  appears  too  small.  The  results  will 
be  quite  different  if  daylight  is  employed.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here,  that  Warnerke’s  sensitometer,  a very  valua- 
ble instrument,  is  too  transparent  for  daylight  experiments  ; 
for  this  purpose,  another  scale  made  from  layers  of  thick 
paper,  or  some  dense  material,  is  to  be  preferred. 

7 he  Vienna  Photographic  Exhibition. — We  are  informed 
that  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  the  opening  of  which  was  ad- 
vertised for  the  25th  of  last  month,  is  not  finished,  and  will, 
perhaps,  not  be  opened  before  the  middle  of  next  month. 

Anthrakotype. — Under  this  name,  Captain  Pizzighelli,  in 
Vienna,  publishes  a valuable  process  for  reproducing,  by 
direct  printing,  such  subjects  as  drawings,  engravings,  &c. 
The  process  gives — like  the  aniline  printing  process— a 
positive  picture  from  a positive  ; it  depends  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  (so-called)  dusting  process.  Paper  is 
coated  with  gelatine,  sensitized  in  a chromate  bath,  dried, 
and  exposed  behind  the  drawing  to  be  copied,  immersed  in 
water  a short  time,  is  blotted  off,  and  dusted  with  any  fine 
powdered  pigment,  washed  again,  and  rubbed  with  a soft 
sponge  for  removing  the  superfluous  colour.  In  this  way, 
pictures  in  any  colour  can  be  produced — plumbago, 
ultramarine  blue  and  green,  sepia,  cinnabar,  gold  and 
silver,  bronze,  &c.  This  is  certainly  an  advantage,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  process  is  more  complicated  than 
Willis’s  aniline-printing  process,  which  gives  excellent 
results  in  experienced  hands.  Some  further  details  of  this 
interesting  process  appeared  in  a leader  which  is  to  be 
found  on  p.  13  of  the  present  volume. 


ABOUT  MEDALS. 

We  are  not  going  to  discuss  whether  the  giving  of  medals 
at  all,  is  a wise  proceeding,  nor  do  we  propose  to  enter  into 
the  subject  of  the  best  method  of  awarding  medals.  We 
simply  mean  to  have  a chat  about  them  as  they  exist,  and 
perhaps  air  a few  of  the  minor  points  that  have  attracted 
attention  in  connection  with  recent  awards. 

From  the  nature  of  things,  where  there  are  few  prises 
and  many  blanks,  the  number  of  disapprovals  must  always 
be  very  large  ; if  a jury  awarded  five  medals  among  one 
hundred  competitors,  and  then  asked  the  hundred  to  con- 
firm by  show  of  hands  this  award,  there  would  possibly 
be  ninety  noes  against  it.  The  dissatisfied,  none  of  them 
expected  a medal,  they  would  have  you  know  ; what  they 
object  to  is  the  circumstance  that  the  awards  made  have 
all  fallen  to  the  wrong  people,  just  those,  of  all  others, 
whose  work  is  open  to  serious  criticism.  In  the  case  of 
the  Pari*  Salon,  which  answers  to  our  Royal  Academy,  the 
dissatisfaction  has  reached  such  a high  pitch  in  respect  to 
awards,  that  Government  has  refused  this  year  to  have 
aught  to  do  with  the  nomination  of  a direction  ; the  people 
are  to  do  it  for  themselves.  And  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult? That  a jury,  or  body  of  direction,  has  been  chosen 
upon  a political  basis,  artists  of  Bonapartist  proclivities 
being  excluded,  and  Republicans  freely  admitted  ; art  has 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  ; it  has  been  a step 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

So  long  as  people  strive  after  perfection,  whether  it  is 
an  ideal  jury  they  are  looking  for,  or  an  ideal  government, 
so  long  is  discontent  likely  to  last.  “Man  is  not  perfect,” 
says  the  philosopher  ; “ nor,”  he  adds,  “ women  either  ; ” 
but,  perhaps,  of  all  imperfect  bodies  in  this  world,  a jury 
has  most  shortcomings.  A man  of  average  intellect  can 
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walk  about  among  his  fellow-beings  and  be  tolerably  re- 
spected ; but  let  him  once  be  empannelled  as  a juryman  to 
decide  this  point  or  that,  and  he  becomes  the  object  of 
general  execration.  In  a Court  of  Law  he  is  fined,  bullied, 
and  cruelly  penned-in  with  his  fellow -creatures,  without 
regard  to  health  or  comfort;  the  judge  is  impatient  with 
him,  the  counsel  abuse  him,  and  the  public,  after  his  ver- 
dict has  been  given,  comment  freely  upon  his  stupidity 
and  wooden- headedness.  Juries  that  have  other  but  legal 
questions  to  decide  may  be  treated  with  a little  more  con- 
sideration, but  that  they  always  get  heartily  abused  for 
their  pains  is  but  a matter  of  course. 

We  should  be  the  last  to  affirm  that  on  many  occasions 
the  strictures  are  only  too  well  deserved.  Juries  are 
human,  and  it  is  human  to  err.  The  question  to  be  con- 
sidered, however,  is,  rather,  whether,  so  long  as  verdicts 
are  to  be  given  in  this  way,  either  in  photography  or  any- 
thing else,  we  can  expect  a better  system  to  prevail.  But, 
say  some,  we  do  not  so  much  cavil  at  the  verdict  as 
the  choice  of  men  who  deliver  that  verdict.  They  are  the 
wrong  persons  altogether  for  art-critics,  and  hence  their 
decision  is  a bad  one. 

Without  going  into  the  constitution  of  the  juries  at  the 
London  Exhibition,  Cornwall,  Bristol,  or  elsewhere,  we 
will  glance  for  a moment  at  the  critics  chosen  by  the  great 
London  organs — the  daily  press — the  critics  chosen  by  the 
most  influential  journals  of  the  most  influential  city  in  the 
world.  In  London,  we  not  only  find  the  best  talent,  but 
we  find,  too,  the  best  market  for  that  talent,  and  hence 
we  may  well  accept  the  choice  made  by  our  wealthy  daily 
papers  to  be  worthy  of  consideration.  If,  then,  we  look 
round  at  these  art  critics,  we  shall  find  that  they  do  not 
include  among  their  number  a single  painter  or  profes- 
sional draughtsman  ; so  that  our  editors  and  the  public 
generally  do  not  believe  that  a painter  or  sculptor  is  the 
best  judge  of  paintings  and  sculpture.  The  Times  for 
many  years  was  represented  by  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Taylor, 
a practised  playwright,  a sound  writer,  and  for  some  years 
previous  to  his  death,  editor  of  Punch.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor 
wrote  the  criticisms  upon  the  Photographic  Exhibition 
which  appeared  in  the  Times  between  the  years  1868  and 
1878.  The  Daily  Telegraph's  staft  of  art  critics  consists  of 
Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  aDd  Mr.  Godfrey  Turner,  both 
able  leader  writers  and  accomplished  journalists,  bu  t neither 
known  to  fame  as  painters  of  pictures.  One  or  other  of 
these  gentlemen  has  usually  written  the  notices  of  our 
Exhibitions.  On  the  Daily  News,  the  best  known  art  critic 
of  recent  years  is  Mr.  \T illiam  Black,  the  Scotch  novelist, 
and  author  of  the  “ Princess  of  Thule,”  and  many  other 
charming  stories.  Mr.  Black  did  not,  during  hi3  engage- 
ment, hesitate  to  write  the  review  of  the  Pall  Mall  Exhi- 
bition, but  he  is  neither  painter  nor  photographer,  although 
his  hand  is  cunning  enough  with  the  pencil.  The  Standard 
was  represented  for  many  years  by  the  late  Mr.  Merritt. 
The  Morning  Pott,  in  its  art  department,  is  frequently 
represented  by  Mr.  Ashby  Sterry,  author  of  the  “ Boudoir 
Ballads,”  and  other  graceful  poems  ; while  on  the  Morning 
Advertiser  the  criticisms  of  paintings  and  photographs 
devolved  for  some  years  on  Mr.  Horace  Greene,  a barrister 
and  writer  of  note.  Curiously  enough,  therefore,  we  find 
London  art  critics  to  consist  of  purely  literary  men,  artists, 
probably,  every  one  of  them  in  their  particular  sphere, 
but  none  of  them  professional  painters  or  sculptors. 

Would  it  be  satisfactory,  we  ask,  to  those  who  grumble 
at  the  present  plan  of  constituting  juries  for  awarding 
medals  at  photographic  exhibitions,  to  choose  only  literary 
men  for  the  post?  We  fear  not;  any  more  than  it  has 
proved  satisfactory  to  place  among  the  jury,  painters  of 
acknowledged  reputation.  We  say  agaiu,  a jury,  whatever 
its  constitution,  must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  and  if  you 
will  have  medals,  you  must  not  grumble  if  their  distribu- 
tion is  not  made  according  to  the  most  sublime  j ustice. 

Another  point  that  has  recently  been  raised  is,  that  the 
jurors,  whoever  they  are,  should  make  a report  justifying 


their  awards.  We  need  scarcely  allude  to  the  old  saw 
that  says,  “ give  your  judgment,  but  never  your  reasons  ; 
your  judgment  will  probably  be  right,  your  reasons 
wrong ; ” but  even  if  your  reasons  are  right,  it  does 
not  follow  that  you  are  able  to  express  them.  You  may 
be  a wise  judge,  but  a bad  logician.  Again,  though  it  is 
easy  to  criticise  a picture  adversely,  the  reverse  is  a hard 
task  indeed  ; thus,  in  finding  fault,  you  may  agree  to  the 

Eresence  of  genius,  of  skill,  and  of  knowledge  of  the  subject ; 

ut  the  whole  thing,  you  argue,  is  out  of  drawing,  the 
sentiment  has  been  misunderstood,  and  the  composition 
lacks  completeness  as  a whole.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  censure 
any  artist,  and  the  more  faults  you  find,  the  higher 
will  stand  your  reputation  as  an  art  critic.  But  the  jury 
or  the  judge  are  asked  to  execute  a much  more  difficult 
task  in  defending  a picture  ; you  ask  them  to  vaunt  its 
praiseworthy  eflects,  to  show  how  vastly  superior  it  is  in 
this  and  that  respect  to  other  fine  pictures  near  it.  You 
do  not  ask  one  of  the  jury  to  do  this,  but  all  of  them,  and 
want  them  to  agree  unanimously  on  the  high  merits  that 
are  pointed  out.  A collective  report  such  as  this  would  be 
simply  impossible,  or,  if  it  were  drawn  up,  it.w’ould  repre- 
sent but  the  single  views  of  the  writer,  and  cvuld  not  fail 
to  be  received  with  entire  dissatisfaction. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  asked,  do  medals 
mean  anything  beyond  indicating  its  recipient  to  be  a 
lucky  fellow?  Is  he  anything  beyond  the  object  of  good 
fortune?  We  think  so.  No  doubt  luck  has  a good  deal 
to  do  with  the  matter,  but  we  may  well  believe  that  if  it 
gains  a prize,  a pictuie,  besides  being  a good  picture,  must 
have  points  about  it  entitling  its  producer  to  high  com- 
mendation. And  if  we  find,  time  after  time,  that  this  or 
that  gentleman  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  medal  after 
medal,  then  we  may  certainly  put  it  down  that  something 
far  more  praiseworthy  than  good  luck  is  at  hand.  But  it 
is  obvious  to  all,  exhibition  after  exhibition,  that  pictures 
go  unrewarded  which  are  in  every  respect  as  good  as 
those  that  have  earned  medals.  When  there  are  many 
deserving  pictures  and  few  medals,  the  distribution  of  these 
must  necessarily  be  unsatisfactory.  If  the  jury  could  say, 
we  find  twenty  first-class  exhibits,  and  therefore  we  would 
suggest  the  award  of  twenty  medals,  one  difficulty  might 
be  obviated,  but  it  would  give  rise  to  several  others  quite 
as  hard  to  overcome. 

Bather,  we  would  say,  regard  the  award  of  medals  as  a 
piece  of  machinery,  necessarily  defective,  which  all  must 
put  up  with,  as  long  as  these  emblems  are  made  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  exhibitions.  They  give  rise  to  discus- 
sion and  argument,  and  that  is  decidedly  something,  if 
these  are  free  from  bitterness  and  ill-feeling ; but  what- 
ever may  be  the  advantages  of  medals,  there  are,  never- 
theless, some  excellent  reasons  why  they  might  be  dispensed 
with  in  photography,  as  they  are  in  the  case  of  our  inter- 
national exhibitions  of  painting  and  sculpture. 


Next  week  the  “At  Home”  will  be  “Dr.  Huggins  at 
Upper  Tulse  Hill.”  The  following  “ By-the-Bye  ” will  be 
“ A Faded  Carte." 


A DROPPING  TUBE  FOR  DRY  PYROGALLOL 

BT  JAMES  JAMSSON.* 

Ever  since  Major  Russell  published  liis  excellent  little  treatise 
on  the  tannin  process,  somewhere  about  a fifth  of  a century 
ago,  I have  used  my  pyrogallic  dissolved  in  alcohol — 96  grains 
per  ounce  ; 5 drops  from  a pneumatic  dropping  bottle  contains 
abyut  1 grain  of  pyrogallic  For  cleanliness  and  always  being 
ready  to  hand,  I eould  not  desire  a better  method,  but  somehow 
or  another  for  gelatine  plates,  I am  compelled,  though  reluct- 
antly, as  being  the  best  in  my  hands,  to  keep  the  powder  dry. 
The  ways  of  using  it  dry  are  many — everyone  the  best.  We 
have  some  who  empty  the  pyrogallic  from  the  stock -bottle  into 
the  palm  of  the  hand  ; then  the  more  careful  way  of  weighing 

* Read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Association. 
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out  into  small  paper  packets  ; some  use  a strip  of  glass,  others 
again  bring  into  use  salt,  mustard,  and  snuff  spoons,  ko. 

The  dropping-tube  I bring  before  you  to  night  is  composed  of 
a glass  tube  eight  inches  or  nine  inches  long,  of  any  diameter 
from  one-fourth  inch  upwards  ; inside,  a tight-fitting  piston,  a 
little  longer  than  the  tube,  graduated  after  trial  to  show  the 
number  of  grains  ; in  using,  withdraw  the  piston  to  the  required 
number  of  grains  you  wish  to  use  ; keep  a firm  hold  of  the  piston 
and  tube  with  the  one  hand,  squeeze  it  firmly  down  amongst  the 
dry  pyrogallic,  and  transfer  it  to  your  developing  cup  or  measure 
by  pushing  down  the  piston. 


Hole*. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Swan  has  done 
better  with  his  electric  light  than  he  did  with  his  carbon 
printing  patent.  A company  has  been  formed,  which  buys 
Mr.  Swan’s  clever  invention  for  a very  handsome  sum. 


The  International  Exhibition  at  Vienna  was  opened  on 
Saturday,  the  12th  inst.,  by  the  Archduke  Rainer,  the 
patron  of  the  Society.  The  president,  Dr.  Ilornig,  in  an 
inaugural  address,  spoke  of  the  progress  of  photography, 
and  its  importance  as  a branch  and  aid  of  science;  he 
hoped  before  long  the  State  would  found  a professorship  of 
photography. 

The  exhibitors  number  about  one  hundred — Germany, 
France,  and  Great  Britain  being  represented.  There  were 
no  lack  of  applicants,  it  seems,  but  the  Committee  exercised 
their  right  of  exclusion  somewhat  freely,  the  principal  object 
of  the  exhibition  being  to  show  the  perfection  to  which  the 
various  branches  of  the  art  and  its  applications  have  been 
brought. 


We  saw  an  admirable  use  made  of  an  under-exposed 
photograph  the  other  day.  It  was  on  the  cover  of  an 
official  report,  issued  by  the  well-known  gunraakers 
Messrs.  Krupp,  of  Essen.  Messrs.  Krupp,  as  we  informed 
our  readers  a little  while  ago,  not  only  haveja  photographic 
studio  attached  to  their  famous  gun  foundry,  but  employ 
the  art  to  such  an  extent  that  it  pays  to  have  photo-collo- 
type presses,  from  which  most  excellent  work  is  issued. 

The  picture  to  which  we  allude  is  a collotype  print,  and 
represents  the  interior  of  one  of  the  huge  factories  at  Essen. 
It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  ill-lit,  grimy  work- 
shop, with  its  monster  machinery,  would  give  a perfectly 
detailed  picture,  but  such  as  it  is,  the  photograph,  printed 
in  grey  monotone,  is  upon  the  cover  of  a pamphlet  relating 
to  Krupp’s  Works.  Upon  the  vaguely  defined  photograph 
there  has  been  printed,  in  bold  letter-press,  the  title,  8cc.( 
of  the  little  volume,  so  that  the  heavy  black  type  contrasts 
with  the  grey  photo-tint  underneath.  In  the  result,  the 
photograph  seems  all  the  better  for  being  ill-defined,  since 
it  does  not  withdraw  the  eye  when  reading  the  title,  while 
it  supplies  sufficient  detail  to  give  quite  a mysterious  charm 
to  the  cover.  We  commend  the  clever  idea  to  our  readers 
of  thus  combining  letter-press  and  photography.  Season- 
able wishes  printed  over  a faulty  picture'would  often  cover 
a multitude  of  sins. 


[Februart  18,  1881. 

An  electric  International  Exhibition,  likely  to  be  of  inte- 
rest to  photographers,  takes  place  in  Paris  this  summer.  All 
classes  of  electric  illumination  will  be  exhibited.  Among 
other  wonders,  Dr.  Siemens  promises  an  electrical  railway, 
to  convey  visitors  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Exhi- 
bition, similar  to  the  one  now  under  construction  in  Berlin. 

Says  the  TFeekly  Dispatch,  remarking  upon  the  sagacity 
of  prison  authorities: — “It  seems  that  a warder  of  any 
experience  can  form  a tolerably  correct  opinion  as  to 
whether  a prisoner  has  ever  been  in  custody  before,  by 
the  way  in  which  he  enters  his  cell,  and  how  he  conducts 
himself  in  arranging  the  ‘furniture’  contained  in  it  ; but 
it  appears  that  they  are  enabled  to  form  a still  stronger 
opinion  upon  this  subject  by  the  manner  iu  which  he  con- 
ducts himself  when  he  is  photographed.  It  seems  that 
old  offenders,  who  are  aware  that  the  object  for  which  this 
is  done  is  to  procure  evidence  to  prove  former  convictions, 
resort  to  all  manner  of  expedients  to  prevent  the  operator 
from  taking  a correct  likeness.’’ 

Further,  we  are  informed  of  the  knowing  plan  pursued 
by  old  offenders  to  avoid  being  correctly  photographed. 
“ The  most  effectual  way  to  do  this,  it  appears,  is  to  keep 
constantly  moving  the  eyes,”  when  it  is  not  without  the 
greatest  difficulty  a correct  likeness  can  be  obtained. 

No  doubt  the  plan  in  question  would  be  “ most  effectual  ’ 
if  it  were  habitually  practised,  but  the  official  photographer 
is  quite  able  to  copejwith  difficulties  of  the  sort  when  they 
arise,  which  is  very  seldom.  We  ourselves  have  inspected 
many  hundreds  of  photographs  of  “habitual  criminals  ” at 
Scotland  Yard,  and  have,  moreover,  as  our  readers  know, 
lately  visited  the  photographic  establishments  in  the  two 
largest  penal  establishments  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  re- 
sults of  our  enquiries  and  experience  tend  to  show  that 
sitters  iuside  prison  walls  behave  themselves,  if  anything, 
rather  better  than  thoso  at  liberty. 

Dr.  Huggins  has  been  examining  the  luminous  spectrum 
of  water  in  the  camera.  To  the  eye,  the  flame  of  hydrogen 
burning  in  air  gives  only  a faint,  continuous  spectrum  ; but 
on  the  photographic  plate  a group  of  lines  is  obtained  in 
the  ultra-violet,  a result  likely  to  prove  a valuable  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  absorption  spectra. 

In  our  next  “ At  Home  ” we  hope  to  tell  our  readers,  in 
homely  language,  the  story  of  Dr.  Huggins’  star  photo- 
graphs, the  way  they  are  obtained,  and  what  they  teach  us. 
“ How  I wonder  what  you  are  ! ” is  to  be  banished  for  ever 
from  the  nursery  in  the  face  of  Dr.  Huggins'  interesting 
researches,  which,  as  our  readers  remember,  secured  to 
their  author  last  year  a medal  from  the  Royal  Society.  We 
believe  ours  will  be  the  most  unscientific  account  yet 
written  of  this  scientific  investigation. 

When  gelatine  plates  are  used  wet,  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven 
recommends  their  development  with  iron,  the  developer 
being  kept  in  constant  agitation,  and  a camel's-hair  brush 
moved  to  and  fro  over  the  surface  of  the  plate.  The  film 
will  then  develop  as  quickly  as  a dry  one,  but  the  operations 
of  fixing  and  washing  occupy  longer. 


February  18,  1881.] 
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According  to  a communication  to  the  Chemical  News, 
photographers  appear,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  most 
favourably  situated  for  the  manufacture  of  hair-dye. 
Although  many  of  them  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  they 
possess  just  the  very  ingredients  necessary  to  its  prepara- 
tion in  the  highest  perfection.  N itrate  of  silver  solution 
alone  gives  a dull  reddish-brown  tint  after  a time,  we  are 
told,  “ particularly  noticeable  when  the  light  falls 
obliquely  ; ” but  an  “ instantaneous  dye  ” is  obtained  by 
treating  the  hair  first  with  a solution  of  pyrogallic  acid, 
made  strongly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  and,  when  nearly  dry, 
using  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  a little  copper 
(sulphate)  solution  added.  We  are  further  informed  that 
all  shades  of  brown  and  black  may  be  obtained  by  varying 
the  strength  of  the  pyrogallio  acid.  After  this,  we  shall 
expect  no  more  grey-headed  photographers. 


Sdjgirs  nf  % Dag. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  AN  AID  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
GEOLOGY. 

BY  J.  VINCENT  EL8DEN,  B.SC.  (LOND.),  F.C.S. 
Amateur  photography  is  too  often  looked  upon  as  an  idle 
amusement  by  many  who  do  not  fully  appreciate  Its 
application  to  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Without 
discussing  the  question  whether  an  amusement  which 
necessitates  exercise  in  the  open  air,  encourages  an  assthetic 
taste,  and  requires  no  small  amount  of  skilful  manipulation, 
can  justly  be  called  idle,  even  when  it  has  no  other  object 
in  view,  it  will,  perhaps,  interest  many  to  know  how  the 
value  of  photography  is  increased  when  it  is  used,  not  for 
the  production  of  tasteful  pictures  only,  but  as  an  aid  to 
the  study  of  natural  history. 

Probably,  there  are  few  geologists  who  have  not  had 
occasion  to  regret  either  the  loss  of  time  in  making  sketches 
of  interesting  sections,  or  the  inadequacy  of  the  result  to 
represent  the  whole  of  the  desired  effect.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  given  to  all  men  of  science  to  be  skilful  draughts- 
men ; nor,  if  they  were,  could  sufficient  time  be  spared 
from  their  field  work  for  the  accurate  delineation  of  even 
a few  of  the  many  features  which  nature  has  unveiled  for 
their  inspection. 

The  rapidity,  ease,  and  accuracy  of  photography  seem 
to  point  it  out  as  a simple  means  of  overcoming  this 
difficulty ; and  the  convenience  and  certainty  of  modern 
dry -plate  processes  remove  all  objections  which  could 
otherwise  be  raised  against  it.  When  pictures  can  be 
taken  which  will  give  every  detail  that  can  be  seen, 
involving  but  a trifling  loss  of  time  in  the  field,  surely  this 
means  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a substitute  for 
more  tedious  and  less  reliable  sketches. 

But  it  is  not  maintained  that  photography  is  only  a 
convenient  substitute  for  drawing;  it  has  also  special 
advantages  which  render  it  far  superior  to  any  other 
method  of  recording  geological  observations.  Perhaps  the 
chief  of  these  is  that  it  is  absolutely  true  to  nature ; it 
pictures  objects  as  they  are,  without  that  exaggerated 
effect  so  misleading  in  the  majority  of  sketches.  Sketches 
show  only  that  to  which  attention  is  desired  to  be  drawn : 
whether  it  be  a fault,  a contortion  of  strata,  or  an  igneous 
dyke,  a single  glance  is  enough  to  reveal  the  whole  object 
of  the  drawing.  The  consequence  is  that  the  student  is 
disappointed,  on  first  commencing  field  work,  to  find 
nature  not  so  plain  as  the  diagrams  in  his  text-book  ; and 
it  is  only  after  some  amount  of  practice  that  he  learns  to 
eliminate  secondary  details,  and  to  concentrate  his  attention 
upon  the  particular  features  he  may  be  studying. 

In  photography  this  is  obviated.  Prominence  is  given 


to  nothing ; and  the  eye  has  to  search  the  picture  for  the 
required  object  as  diligently  as  the  field  geologist  searches 
the  face  of  the  cliff  or  the  side  of  the  cutting,  Without 
disputing  the  fact  that,  in  the  beginning,  phenomena 
should  be  explained  by  clear  and  easily-intelligible  dia- 
grams it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that,  as  a preliminary  to 
practical  work,  photographs  from  nature  would  be  far  more 
useful. 

But  an  advantage,  not  much  inferior  to  the  above, 
possessed  by  photography,  is  its  power  of  reducing — upon 
a scale  which  is  rigorously  correct — a large  area  to  a space 
so  small  that  the  eye  can  contemplate  the  whole  at  once, 
without  losing  that  detail  which  a survey  from  a distance 
necessitates.  There  are  numerous  instances  in  which 
structures  are  thus  brought  into  view  which  in  nature 
might  easily  escape  notice.  In  this  way  contortions — of 
which  the  curves  are  so  small  that  they  are  almost 
inappreciable  in  a small  area — are  frequently  brought  into 
notice,  while  the  parallelism  of  systems  of  joints  can  be 
more  readily  detected,  and  their  angles  of  intersection 
measured  ; and  in  many  cases  the  angle  of  dip  can  be 
more  accurately  determined  than  by  any  other  means. 
But  not  only  are  the  grander  features  brought  into  promi- 
nence by  this  reduction,  but  the  relations  of  minute  details 
are  also  made  more  distinct.  For  instance,  an  alluvial 
gravel  and  a glacial  gravel  may  appear  in  the  natural 
section  almost  identical  in  structure ; but  a photograph 
would,  in  most  cases,  reveal  a tendency  to  stratification  in 
the  former,  with  the  general  disposition  of  the  longer  axes 
of  the  pebbles  in  the  planes  of  bedding,  which  would  con- 
trast strongly  with  the  indiscriminate  arrangement  of  the 
latter.  Hence  there  is  a special  advantage  in  a photograph 
showing,  on  a reduced  scale  and  at  one  glance,  structures 
which  the  eye  might  easily  fail  to  detect  in  nature. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  value  of  a photograph  as  a 
means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  change  which  may 
have  taken  place  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  many 
parts,  denudation  goes  on  so  rapidly  that  the  aspect  of  the 
country  continually  changes,  even  in  short  periods  of  time. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  great  and  rapid  changes 
effected  by  meteoric  agencies  in  the  soft  Eocene  cliffs  of 
Hampshire,  in  the  fertile  alluvial  deposits  of  Russia,  or  on 
the  sandy  slopes  of  Alabama,  where  huge  ravines  are 
formed  with  alarming  speed,  and  the  surface  changes  from 
day  to  day.  Photography  would,  in  such  cases,  form  an 
easy  and  accurate  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of 
erosion  in  a given  period. 

Again,  it  happens  continually  that  interesting  sections 
are  spoilt  for  geological  purposes  ; quarries  become  deserted 
and  overgrown  with  vegetation,  and  cliffs  become  hidden 
beneath  masses  of  soil  which  every  winter’s  frost  brings 
down  from  above.  Many  of  the  most  instructive  sections  in 
England  have  been  completely  destroyed  in  this  manner. 
The  value  of  a photograph  in  such  cases  as  these,  at  a time 
when  the  section  is  in  itsbest  condition,  would  be  inestimable, 
both  as  showing  all  that  is  now  hidden  by  overgrowth  or  by 
superficial  detritus,  as  well  as  recording  the  constant  change, 
which  the  geological  record  continually  undergoes.  How 
great  would  have  been  the  interest  now  of  a photograph  of 
old  Vesuvius,  before  the  formation  of  the  new  crater  entirely 
altered  the  configuration  of  the  mountain ! Of  no  less 
value  to  the  next  generation  would  be  a faithful  delineation 
of  many  objects  in  nature  which  will  then  have  ceased  to 
exist. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  science  upon  which  is  based  the 
foundation  of  stratigraphical  geology,  viz.,  the  study  of 
fossils.  In  many  cases  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
fossils  should  be  represented  in  situ,  and  the  scientific  value 
of  photographs  of  all  the  more  interesting  foesils  in  situ 
would  without  doubt  be  very  great.  These  would  be  still 
more  advisable  when  we  consider  the  great  risk  which  some 
fossils  incur  of  being  broken  during  their  extraction  from 
the  rock  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  In  some  cases  it  is 
) almost  impossible  to  extract  them  at  all,  and  in  other  cases, 
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where  animal  remains  are  disconnected,  the  relative  position 
of  the  parts  to  one  another,  and  to  the  bed  in  which  they 
lie,  must  necessarily  be  lost  on  their  removal.  In  a photo- 
graph, all  these  points  would  be  preserved  for  future  study. 
In  many  cases,  again,  fossil  shells  are  found  which  are  far 
too  fragile  for  removal  or  transport.  Large  and  valuable 
specimens  have  frequently  been  lost  on  this  accouv-t,  and 
both  interesting  and  useful  evidence  d stroyed,  where  a 
photograph  would  have  ensured  the  preservation  of  a 
permanent  record.  Even  when  safely  deposited  in  the 
cabinet,  fossils  which  have  withstood  for  countless  periods 
the  action  of  percolating  water,  in  many  cases  crumble 
slowly  away  when  dried  or  exposed  to  the  oxidising  action 
of  the  atmosphere.  Every  geological  cabinet  affords 
instances  of  the  gradual  decay  of  some  of  the  best  and 
rarest  specimens.  Seeing,  then,  the  constant  changes  which 
take  place  in  nature,  no  one  can  question  the  utility  of 
photography  as  an  aid  to  secure  a more  lasting  record. 

Of  the  advantages  of  photography  in  petrographical 
research  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  The  ad  vantages  of 
its  application  in  all  questions  of  microscopical  investiga- 
tions have  long  been  recognised,  both  in  the  study  of  rock 
sections,  as  well  as  for  the  reproduction,  on  a large  scale,  of 
fossil  diatoms,  foraminifera,  and  other  microscopic  organisms. 
It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  introduction  of  extra 
sensitive  plates  will  prove  of  great  advantage  in  this  res- 
pect, not  only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  better  detail,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  smaller  amount  of  light  required, 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  direct  sun-light.  Wet 
plates  were  very  unsatisfactory  in  many  cases,  owing  to 
their  want  of  detail  when  coloured  minerals  were  photo- 
graphed. Thus,  a crystal  of  hornblende,  by  the  wet  process, 
appeared  only  as  a black  mass ; while,  with  a gelatino- 
bromide  dry  plate,  it  not  only  showed  the  outline  of  a twin 
crystal  incorporated  with  it,  but  also  the  strias  upon  its 
surface,  and  the  black  scales  of  mica  overlying  it. 

Having  nowgiven  some  account  of  the  general  advantages 
of  a knowledge  of  photography  to  the  geologist,  I hope 
in  a future  communication  to  describe  some  of  the  practical 
difficulties  which  may  occur,  together  with  the  means  of 
overcoming  them. 


The  “Topic”  next  week  will  be  “Retouching  for 
Beginners,”  y bHenry  Morgan. 


THE  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESS. 

BY  HERBERT  B.  BERKELEY.* 

A very  usual  error  is  the  idea  that  a special  class  of  negative 
is  required  for  platinum  printing.  This  is  far  from  being  the 
case  ; and  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  a special  kind 
of  silver  chloride  paper  is  required  for  the  thin  negatives  now 
often  met  with,  and  which  wo  know  is  commonly  used  to  confer 
the  brilliancy  lacking  in  the  negative. 

A negative  capable  of  being  printed  in  a strong  light  upon 
ordinary  albumenised  paper  is  sufficiently  intense  to  yield 
brilliant  platinotypes.  For  a negative  of  this  character  the 
sensitive  surface  has  been  prepared,  the  model  for  guidance 
being  a negative  with  full  scale  of  gradation.  Some  subjects, 
however,  are  better  depicted  by  means  of  a negative  with  a 
low  scale  of  gradation,  and  {these  subjects  (which  generally 
come  under  the  heading  of  “ portraiture  ’’)  are  well  rendered 
in  platinotype  ; but  to  produce  contrast  in  the  print  there 
must  be  corresponding  contrast  in  the  negative,  to  which  the 
paper  will  do  full  justice. 

There  is  no  real  difficulty  in  making  negatives  having  all  the 
requisite  intensity.  The  key  to  obtaining  this  intensity  is  a 
slow  development.  An  aid  to  its  attainment  is  sulphite  of 
boda  in  the  developer.  Gelatine  negatives  are  now  so  usual 
that  there  is  a tendency  to  take  it  for  granted  that  these  will 
be  employed  in  the  production  of  the  prints.  Besides,  with 
wet  collodion  and  the  numerous  dry  processes  intensity  is 
obtained  by  well-known  means. 

* Abstract  of  a paper  read  before  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England 
Amateur  Photographic  Association. 
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Given  the  possession  of  brilliant  negatives,  all  should  be  plain 
sailing  ; but  some  begin  operations  as  though  they  considered 
that  if  the  paper  bo  not  wet  it  must  b->  dry  ! Forgetful  of  the 
calcium  tube  and  its  uses,  they  treat  the  paper  ns  though  the 
former  were  simply  intended  to  shield  it  from  the  light.  The 
fact  is  the  tube  is  of  little  use  without  the  calcium,  and  the 
drier  this  is  the  better  it  will  act.  With  careful  use  the  calcium 
should  remain  hard  and  fairly  dry  for  several  weeks,  and  for  a 
very  long  time  when  the  tube  is  not  often  opened  and  is  kept  in 
a dry  room. 

Ferric  oxalate  is  a hygroscopic  substance  and  non-crystallis- 
able  ; a powerful  dehydrant  is,  therefore,  required  to  keep  the  air 
in  the  tube  in  a perfectly  dry  state.  Every  silver  printer  will 
be  aware  that  paper  used  for  printing  must  be  preserved  during 
that  operationxn  the  same  state  of  dryness — or  the  reverse — 
otherwise  cockling,  or  want  of  sharpness,  will  ensue  ; but  while 
all  this  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  platinotype  paper,  other 
entirely  distinct  forces  may  come  into  operation.  These  some- 
what occult  forces  are  mainly  chemical. 

A print  made  upon  paper  so  affected  leads  one  to  suppose  that 
the  sensitive  coating  has  receded  into  the  paper,  so  dull,  mealy, 
and  sunken-in  is  the  appearance  of  the  image,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent this  may  account  for  the  effect ; but  further  examination — 
especially  in  aggravated  cases — will  speedily  show  that  other 
causes  have  been  in  active  operation.  It  may  be  here  stated 
that,  when  any  portion  of  the  solarised  paper  becomes  during 
or  alter  printing  of  a dingy  black,  this  is  a sure  sign  that  damp 
is  exercising  its  influence,  and  greater  care  must  be  taken.* 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  what  are  the  reactions  which  ensue 
upon  the  admission  of  moisture  to  the  paper  ; but  we  all  know 
that  moisture — even  if  only  as  a solvent— is  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  most  of  the  chemical  operations  both  of  nature  and 
of  science.  It  is,  therefore,  not  very  surprising  to  find  that 
moisture  is  not  without  an  influence  upon  the  keeping  properties 
of  the  substance  under  discussion.  We  know  that  chlorised 
paper,  sensitized  upon  a silver  nitrate  bath,  unless  kept  perfectly 
dry,  will  soon  discolour.  This  effect  is  due  to  a reducing  action 
of  the  size  of  the  paper  upon  the  silver  nitrate.  In  a somewhat 
similar  manner,  probably,  the  size  acts  upon  the  ferrous  oxalate. 
A basic  salt  may  be  produced,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  absorption  of  oxygen,  leaving  only  a portion  of  the  ferric 
oxalate  unaltered  to  form  the  image  on  reduction  by  light ; for 
the  basic  salt  is  no  reducer  of  the  platinous  salt,  and  is,  besides, 
insoluble.  This  would  account  for  the  poorness  of  the  blacks. 
There  is  also  a lowering  of  the  purity  of  the  whites.  Again,  the 
above  theory  points  to  the  probable  cause.  The  tint  taken  by 
the  paper  where  not  exposed  to  light  hardly  leads  one  to  suppose 
the  colouring  substance  to  be  metallic  platinum,  but  more  pro- 
bably the  insoluble  basic  iron  salt.  Not,  however,  until  after 
the  clearing  of  the  paper,  or  the  removal  of  the  salts  soluble  in 
dilute  acid,  will  the  change  brought  about  by  the  aid  of  damp  be 
fully  visible. 

Besides  robbing  the  coating  of  a portion  of  its  power  for 
forming  an  active  reducing  agent  under  the  action  of  light,  it  is 
likely  that  the  basic  salt  (granting  its  formation),  being  itself 
insoluble,  would  retard  the  solvent  action  of  the  potassic  oxalate 
upon  the  ferrous  oxalate  intermingled  with  it.  This  action 
might  help  to  account  for  the  granular  effect  shown  in  the 
shadows,  a very  similar  appearance  being  brought  about  by  cold 
development,  which  is  also  a slow  development.  Owing  to  the 
liability  of  the  coating  to  decompose  in  the  presence  of  damp 
air,  it  is,  therefore,  not  only  necessary  to  keep  the  paper  perfectly 
dry  in  a calcium  tube,  but  much  care  also  should  be  taken 
during  and  after  printing  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  a similar 
state.  In  dry  weather,  and  when  the  light  is  good,  it  may  be 
only  necessary  to  dry  the  pads  occasionally  before  placing  them 
upon  the  back  of  the  paper ; but  in  damp  weather,  and  when 
long  exposures  are  required,  vulcanised  sheet  rubber  placed  over 
the  paper  and  under  the  pads  is  highly  desirable.  In  this  way 
the  print  may  be  kept  in  the  frame  for  several  days,  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  complete  the  printing. 

I would  impress  the  advisability  of  using  the  bath  of  oxalate 
of  potash  ful.y  hot,  for  then  a finer  deposit  and  a warmer  tone 
are  obtained.  A cool  bath  gives  more  contrast  when  the  print 
is  taken  from  a thin  negative  ; but  in  the  case  the  tone  and  tex- 
ture of  the  print  will  never  be  so  fine  as  when  a hot  bath  is  used. 
Lay  down  that  part  of  the  print  first  which  caunot  well  be  over- 
printed, or  in  which  most  detail  is  required  ; now  lower  the 

• This  is  only  one  of  the  signs  that  damp  is  present.  Much  damage  may 
be  done  by  damp,  which  will  only  make  itself  evident  upon  development. 
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print  gradually  and  without  stopping,  avoiding  all  hurry.  Then 
at  once  pick  up  the  side  most  liable  to  be  over-printed — say  the 
sky.  about  the  exposure  of  which  there  may  be  some  uncertainty 
— and  at  a glance  the  state  of  affairs  may  be  seen.  Let  the  hand 
act  with  the  eye  ; and  remember  that,  though  the  development 
is  over  in  a few  seconds,  still  it  is  not  entirely  mechanical,  unless 
you  wish  it  to  be  so. 

When  clearing  the  prints  in  the  acid  baths  see  that  they  leave 
the  last  acid  bath  in  a colourless  condition.  If  this  be  not  the 
case,  treat  the  prints  with  a fresh  acid  solution  (one  part  to 
eighty  parts,  as  before)  previous  to  washing.  There  is  much 
danger  of  forming  an  insoluble  basic  iron  salt,  as  well  as  of  caus- 
ing a slight  precipitation  of  the  insoluble  calcic  ferric  oxalate,* * 
when  the  last  traces  of  iron  are  in  contact  with  plain  water ; 
hence  the  use  of  the  final  acid  bath. 

It  will  be  understood,  then,  that  it  may  be  actually  seen  when 
the  prints  are  properly  “ fixed  ” and,  I may  say,  washed,  for 
little  but  acid  remains  for  the  water  to  remove.  Attention 
should,  therefore,  be  concentrated  upon  the  acid  bath,  which  is 
proposed  to  be  the  final  one  ; and  when  a distinct  faint  yellow 
tint  is  visible  a fresh  acid  bath  should  be  given,  while  the  other 
bath  may  be  used  for  the  first  or  second  bath  of  a later  batch  of 
prints.  The  permanency  of  the  image  is  not  affected  by  insuffi- 
cient washing  in  the  acid  baths ; but  the  purity  of  the  whites 
cannot  then  be  depended  upon  for  any  length  of  time. 

Just  as  a good  negative  avails  nothing  in  the  absence  of  suit- 
able printing,  so  a fine  print  may  be  completely  ruined  by  a bad 
mount.  Mechanical  and  chemical  defects  are  not  here  alluded  to, 
though  I have  dug  out  little  pieces  of  rusty  iron,  as  large  as  pins’ 
heads,  from  inferior  mounts.  Such  abominations  are  not  to  be 
tolerated  for  mounting  paper  of  any  description.  There  is  much, 
however,  left  to  skilled  judgment  and  good  taste  in  selecting 
mounts  of  suitable  tints  and  shades.  It  will  be  found  that  gold 
and  red  lines,  buff  and  creams  and  (is  it  necessary  to  add  ?)  pinks, 
do  not  set  off  the  prints — indeed,  vulgarises  them.  “Turner- 
giey’’ and  blue-greys  are  liked  by  some  persons  of  taste;  but 
perhaps  the  best  tints,  and  those  least  likely  to  offend  the  critical 
eye,  are  those  of  different  depths  of  neutral  grey  and  brownish 
grey. 

He  who  glazes  a platinotype  commits  an  aesthetic  sin  ; he 
would  hardly  stop  short  of  varnishing  an  engraving,  should  the 
“ happy  thought  ’’  strike  him  1 The  plain  paper  surface  is  one 
of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  print,  and  to  it  is  due  much  of  the 
fine  atmospheric  effect  which  can  be  obtained.  To  the  deep 
shadows,  however,  additional  vigour  may  be  given  by  the  appli- 
cation to  the  mounted  prints  of  a solution  of  wax,  or,  perhaps, 
safer,  solid  paraffine  in  benzole  or  in  ether  and  alcohol.  This  is 
applied  to  the  shadows  by  means  of  a pad  of  cottoD-wool,  avoid- 
ing the  more  tender  half-tones.  In  this  way  additional  vigour 
is  obtained  and  atmosphere  retained.  The  shadows  should  not 
lose  their  matt  surface,  but  should  only  gain  in  depth  and  rich- 
ness, t 


GELATINO-BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  EMULSIONS. 

BY  O.  DAWSON,  SI. A.,  PH.D.* 

This  subject  is  as  yet  far  from  being  exhausted,  although  Dr.  Edor 
Captain  Toth,  Dr.  Monckhoven,  Captain  Abney,  and  various 
other  intelligent  and  communicative  experimentalists  have 
done  much  to  advance  progress  and  pave  the  road  to  uniform 
and  complete  success.  My  own  feeble  efforts  have  mainly  run  in 
the  direction  of  testing  some  out  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
multitude  of  methods  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  pub- 
lished in  the  photographic  journals  or  elswhere,  my  object  being 
to  select  the  fittest,  both  for  simplicity  and  certainty  of  obtain- 
ing good  results.  I was  not  long  in  discovering  the  great  merits 
of  a slight  modification  of  a process  described  by  that  eminent 
scientist  and  careful  experimentalist,  Dr.  Eder.  The  main 
distingushing  feature  of  this  consists  in  treating  the  bromised 
gelatine  with  ammonia-nitrate  instead  of  plain  nitrate  of  silver. 

Since  I first  began  practising  this  plan,  I have  considerably 
modified  with  advantage,  both  the  time  and  temperature  of 
emulsification,  so  that  the  following  remarks  contain  the  latest 
outcome  of  my  experience  in  this  direction. 

For  a pint  of  emulsion,  dissolve  380  grains  bromide  of  potas- 
sium in  10  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water.  This  should  be  done 

* Calcic  salts  are  present  in  nearly  all  potable  waters. 

+ This  plan  is  especially  applicable  to  the  "rough”  paper,  where  the 
surface  presents  various  angles  to  the  rays  of  light.  The  surface  is  thus 
made  to  abtorb  the  light. 

* Abstract  of  a paper  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 


in  a German  beaker  or  other  glass  vessel  which  will  bear  heat 
without  cracking.  Avoid  porcelain  or  glazed  earthenware  pots, 
else  impurities  from  the  interior  of  the  sides  will,  after  a time, 
find  their  way  into  the  emulsion  by  the  cracking  of  the  glaze. 
Place  in  the  Promised  water  660  grains  Nelson’s  photographic 
gelatine  to  soak  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Put  this  glass 
beaker  or  vessel,  with  its  contents,  in  any  convenient  pot  or  pan 
containing  water,  which  shou'd  be  gradually  warmed  up  to  from 
100°  to  150°  Fah.  till  the  gelatine  is  completely  dissolved.  To 
prevent  the  bottle  from  cracking  or  bumping  by  being  in  con- 
tact with  the  bottom  of  the  heating  pan,  it  should  be  laid  on  a 
piece  of  wood,  having  a sheet  of  lead  attached  to  the  lower  side. 
This  will  prevent  any  accident  from  that  cause.  The  warming 
may  be  effected  by  a gas  flame,  or,  if  that  is  not  convenient, 
by  a paraffin  lamp.  Whilst  the  gelatine  is  warming,  dissolve 
480  grains  silver  nitrate  in  9 ounces  distilled  water.  Add 
thereto  strong  liquor  ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  till  the  precipit- 
ated oxide  of  silver  is  just  redissolved.  Warm  this  in  the  same 
vessel  in  which  the  beaker  or  bottle  of  gelatine  is  digesting ; 
then  add  the  silver  gradually,  and  with  constant  stirring  with 
a glass  rod.  Finally,  rinse  in  the  last  of  the  silver  with  another 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  temperature  should  now  be 
raised  to  about  200°,  or  short  of  the  boiling  point,  and  kept 
there  or  thereabout  for  two  or  three  hours  longer,  and  gradually 
lowered  to  about  100°,  or  a heat  not  exceeding  120°.  After 
eight  or  nine  hours,  the  resulting  emulsion  will  possess  moderate 
sensitiveness,  viz.,  about  four  or  five  times  that  of  wet  collodion, 
and  if  the  digestion  goes  on  altogether  for  twenty-four  to  thirty 
hours,  an  extremely  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  is  readily 
obtained.  Of  course,  before  being  fit  for  use,  it  must  be 
thoroughly  freed  from  the  excess  of  soluble  bromide,  and  nitrate 
of  potash,  &c.,  the  resultants  of  the  decomposition.  The  plan  I 
adopt  for  effecting  this  is,  after  allowing  the  emulsion  to  set 
firmly  in  a clean  flat  porcelain  dish,  to  tear  the  gelatine  into 
shreds  with  a clean  ivory  paper-knife  ; then  place  it  in  a paper 
filter  in  a glass  funnel,  pour  over  it  clean  tap-water,  and  repeat 
this  five  or  six  times.  Finally,  when  all  the  superfluous  water  has 
run  through,  I drench  it  with  a few  ounces  of  good  methylated 
alcohol.  If  not  required  for  immediate  use,  the  emulsion  may 
be  stored  in  convenient  bottles  for  successive  batches  of  plates. 
In  my  opinion  it  improves  by  being  kept  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
of  course  in  a cool  place.  Perhaps  some  antiseptic,  such  as 
thymol  or  salicylic  acid  might  be  useful  if  the  emulsion  has  to 
be  kept  for  a long  time  before  being  used.  This  I have  never 
tried,  as  I have  not  had  occasion  to  keep  it  any  longer  than 
three  weeks. 

There  are  a few  precautions  to  be  taken  which  I may  as  well 
notice  here.  The  character  of  the  light  admitted  to  the  sensi- 
tive  gelatine  must  of  course  be  attended  to.  But  I would 
specially  call  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  vessel  in  which  the 
sensitive  compound  is  digested.  Glass  is  the  only  safe  material 
to  use.  Glazed  earthenware  may  do  very  well  for  two  or  three 
digestions,  but  as  soon  as  the  glaze  begins  to  crack,  as  it 
infallibly  will,  by  repeated  heatings,  the  impurities  from  the 
inner  walls  will,  after  a time,  begin  to  make  themselves  felt  in 
spots  and  other  abominations. 

I have  said  nothing  about  chloride  or  iodide  in  the  emulsion, 
for  the  reason  that,  after  many  comparative  trials,  I consider 
them  both  useless  if  not  injurious  complications.  In  my  opinion 
bromide  of  silver  alone  is  superior  to  anything  else.  Chloride 
is  developable  by  the  ordinary  dry  plate  developers,  but  not  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  bromide  ; whilst  light-impressed  iodide 
of  silver  is  not  at  all  amenable  to  that  sort  of  development. 
Iodide  may  serve  somewhat  of  a useful  purpose  by  lessening,  to 
a slight  extent,  the  evil  effects  of  blurring  or  optical  halation. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Wortley, 
that  his  gelatino-bromide  plates,  which  contained  a little  iodide, 
would  keep  under  the  very  trying  circumstances  of  a voyage 
round  the  world.  My  own  recent  experiments,  carried  out  in 
an' artificial  manuer,  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  de- 
terioration that  I have  met  with  consists  in  not  obtaining  full 
printing  density  with  one  developing  operation,  either  by  alka- 
line pyrogallol  or  potassic  ferrous  oxalate,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  deepest  shadows  were  far  from  being  so  clear  as  they 
ought  to  have  been.  I think  this  is  a question  well  worthy  of 
the  learned  members  of  this  Society,  who  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion for  careful  experiment.  It  may  possibly  turn  out  that 
Colonel  Wortley  aDd  myself  have  been  mistaken  in  our  views, 
although  we  were  both  working  independently  of  each  other, 
and  by  different  modes  of  procedure. 

' Addendum, — Since  the  above  was  written  l have  been  down 
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within  “ a lang  cry  ” of  Auld  Reekie  doing  a little  gelatine  work. 
My  first  batch  of  emulsion,  by  the  above  method,  turned  out 
(Anglin)  groggy,  or  ( Scottice ) unco  fow,  that  is,  it  would  not 
or  could  not  stand  firm  on  its  legs  ; in  oth3r  words,  it  would 
not  set.  On  testing  the  water  I found  that  it  contained  a very 
large  percentage  of  organic  (vegetable)  matter.  Further 
enquiry  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  this  same  water  was 
drawn  from  a “ moss  pot  ” in  the  neighbourhood.  Hard  water, 
that  is,  water  containing  a little  chloride  or  sulphate  of  lime, 
is  the  best  adapted  for  washing  the  digested  emulsion.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  my  attention  has  been  practically  forced 
upon  the  subject,  but  now  I shall  make  it  a matter  for  further 
investigation. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France — 
Mechanical  Printing  of  Engravings — Sensitive  Paper 
by  Messrs.  Christian  and  Liebert — Telethermometer 
Combined  with  the  Selenium  Photometer — Laws  of 
Photographic  Copyright  in  Norway  and  Germany — 
Indelible  Aniline  Ink. 

Meeting  of  (he  Photographic  Society  of  France. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  on  the 
4th  of  February  last,  no  subject  of  very  great  interest 
presented  itself.  1 notice  shortly  a few  of  the  communi- 
cations which  struck  me.  M.  Chardon  exhibited  some 
transparencies  for  the  lantern  which  he  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a collodion  made  with  hydro-cellulose  pyroxyline. 
This  pyroxyline  possesses  the  property  of  giving  prints  of 
very  great  transparency,  which  is  one  of  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  those  intended  for  projection  purposes.  Apropos 
of  a gelatine  plate  which  had  become  detached  in  parts 
accidentally  wetted,  and  in  spite  of  the  varnish,  M.  Chardon 
pointed  out  that  raw  collodion  was  one  of  the  best  means 
of  preserving  gelatine  plates.  No  moisture  can  penetrate 
through  the  collodion,  and  as  this  substance  adheres 
strongly  to  the  gelatine,  it  becomes  a complete  protective. 
The  |members  of  the  Society  examined,  with  great 
interest,  some  filter  papers  manufactured  by  Bernard 
Thalandier,  of  Ambert,  presented  by  M.  Perrot  de 
Chaumeux.  Their  peculiarity  consists  in  a small  circular 
piece  of  muslin  at  the  centre  of  the  paper,  and  in- 
corporated with  the  pulp  ; this  gives  the  centre,  which  is 
the  weak  part  of  the  paper,  much  greater  power  of  resist- 
ance, and  prevents  it  from  tearing  or  breaking  under  the 
weight  of  the  liquid  to  be  filtered.  M.  Guerry  has  adapted 
a pneumatic  release  to  an  instantaneous  falling  shutter. 
By  this  improvement,  any  disturbance  caused  by  the 
motion  of  the  shutter  is  avoided.  M.  Davanue  mentioned 
that  a solution  of  citric  acid  in  water  is  an  excellent  method 
of  destroying  the  red  fog  which  is  sometimes  formed  on 
gelatine  plates  developed  by  pyrogallic  acid.  M.  Enjalbert, 
of  Montpellier,  exhibited  a very  portable  apparatus  for 
taking  views  of  considerable  size.  The  characteristics  of 
this  apparatus  are  not  only  its  comparative  lightness,  but 
also  the  ingenious  arrangements  for  slides  specially  in- 
tended to  contain  sensitive  films  on  pellicle,  or  on  paper,  as 
well  as  for  the  movement  given  to  the  objective  holder,  by 
means  of  which  it  can  be  made  to  occupy  all  possible  posi- 
tions in  front  of  the  camera,  instead  of  merely  sliding  up 
and  down  or  from  side  to  side.  Instigated,  probably,  by 
the  rage  which  at  present  exists  both  in  England  and 
France  for  taking  positives  by  development,  M.  Stebbing 
thought  it  advisable  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to 
a rapid  method  of  printing  on  paper  coated  with  gelatino- 
bromide  of  silver.  He  showed  to  the  meeting  how  by  this 
means  prints  could  be  taken  in  ten  seconds  with  the  light  of 
an  ordinary  candle.  Evidently  it  is  possible  by  a rapid 
process  of  this  kind,  properly  thought  out  and  improved, 
to  arrive  at  results  surpassing  all  other  means  in  rapidity 
of  execution. 

Mechanical  Printing  of  Engravings. — I am  informed  that 
machines  for  printing  engravings  are  now  being  worked  in 
Faria  by  the  firm  of  Godchaux.  This  constitutes  a great 


improvement  in  the  art  of  graphic  reproductions,  and  I 
foresee  its  application  to  the  printing  of  photo-engravings. 
Wiping  off,  inking,  and  pressing  are  all  effected  mechani- 
cally, so  that  it  is  possible  to  pull  twenty-five  prints  in  a 
minute.  I have  obtained  permission  to  see  these  machines 
at  work,  and  I shall  not  fail  to  inform  my  readers  of  the 
nature  of  the  improvements  which  have  been  effected,  and 
of  the  prospect  which  has  been  opened  out  for  processes  of 
printing  photographic  plates. 

Sensitive  Paper  by  MM.  Christian  and  Liebert. — In  speaking 
of  the  sensitive  paper  of  MM.  Christian  and  Liebert,  I 
made  use  of  a generic  term  which  may  lead  to  a wrong 
understanding  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  I stated  that  this 
paper  was  coated  with  gelatino-bromide  of  silver,  because 
I had  observed  the  gelatine ; but  it  may  well  be,  as  M. 
Liebert  himself  declares,  that  the  sensitive  composition 
contains  other  salts  of  silver,  the  iodide  or  the  chloride,  or 
both  of  these  haloid  salts,  in  addition  to  the  bromide.  Not 
being  initiated  into  the  mystery,  I cannot,  of  course,  say 
for  certain  how  the  paper  is  prepared,  or  what  is  the  com- 
position of  the  film  with  which  it  is  coated  ; but  I can  well 
believe  what  M.  Liebert  himself  states,  that  if  only  the 
ordinary  film  of  gelatiuo-bromide  was  used,  no  good 
results  would  be  arrived  at.  Developing  with  ferrous 
oxalate  would  give  the  prints  a disagreeable  dull  grey  tint ; 
it  must  be,  therefore,  necessary  to  use  binary  or  tertiary 
compounds  of  silver,  so  as  to  obtain  a tone  more  in  harmony 
with  the  photographic  impressions  of  the  day. 

Telethermometer  combined  u-ith  the  Selenium  Photometer. — 
In  the  pursuit  of  my  investigations  on  the  employment  of 
selenium  for  the  purposes  of  photographic  photometry,  I 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  completing  the  apparatus  with  an 
electric  thermometer,  by  means  ot  which  there  could  be 
observed  successively  on  the  scale  of  the  same  galvanometer, 
either  the  degree  of  temperature,  or  the  degree  of  light. 
As  is  well-known,  heating  the  joints  of  two  different  metals — 
copper  and  iron,  for  instance,  when  soldered  together— gives 
rise  to  an  electrical  current,  which  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  heat  employed.  Now  if  we  have  two  joints 
uniting  the  two  extremities  of  an  iron  wire  to  those  ol  a 
copper  wire,  one  of  these  joints  being  within,  and  the  other 
without  the  selenium  element,  there  will  be  produced  in  the 
galvanometer  a deviation  of  the  needle  from  the  zero-point. 
To  bring  the  needle  back  again  to  zero,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  heat  the  other  joint  sufficiently  to  produce  equilibrium, 
and  the  difference  of  the  height  of  the  thermometer  placed 
in  the  interior  will  indicate  the  exterior  temperature.  The 
same  result  would  be  arrived  at  if  the  joint  were  placed  in 
the  interior,  with  a fixed  temperature.  It  is  not  without 
interest  to  make  these  comparisons  in  order  to  establish  the 
correlation  which  exists  between  the  action  of  heat  and  that 
of  light  alone,  while  the  selenium  photometer  is  being 
worked. 

Laws  of  Photographic  Copyright  in  Norway  and  Germany. — 
The  questions  of  the  right  of  property  in  photographic 
works,  which  has  for  some  time  occupied  public  attention 
in  France,  was  seriously  discussed  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Artistic  Copyright  which  was  held  in  1878,  and 
the  lawd  which  rule  in  Norway  and  Germany  on  this  head 
were  quoted  iu  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  place  photo- 
graphic works  on  the  same  footing  with  works  of  art. 
These  two  laws  give  a protection  to  the  copyright  in 
photographs  for  five  years  only  after  the  expiration  of  the 
year  when  the  first  copy  was  produced.  The  first  article 
of  the  law  of  the  12th  of  May,  1877,  Kingdom  of  Norway, 
lays  down  that  “ anyone  who  produced  for  his  own  bene- 
fit au  original  photographic  image  after  nature,  or  the 
photographic  reproduction  of  a work  of  art,  of  which  the 
reproduction  is  free,  has  the  exclusive  right  of  copying 
it  by  photography,  and  of  selling  it.”  In  the  same  way 
the  first  article  of  the  German  law  maintains  that  “ the 
right  of  reproducing  wholly,  or  iu  part,  by  mechanical 
means,  a work  taken  by  photography,  belongs  exclusively 
to  him  who  prepared  the  photographic  edition.”  Thus,  the 
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two  laws  give  but  a feeble  protection  to  the  original  photo- 
graphic work  against  a photographic  or  mechanical  copy, 
so  that,  no  sooner  has  the  photographer  or  the  artist 
delivered  to  the  public  his  photographic  work,  than  he  may 
see  this  work  reproduced  by  engraving,  or  by  lithography, 
or  by  some  other  means,  without  finding  any  shelter  in  a 
law  which  proscribes  only  mechamical  copying.  There  is 
something  in  this  which  appears  to  me  to  be  contrary  to 
common  sense,  for  it  canuot  be  equitable  to  give  so  much 
licence  to  those  who  copy.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may  be 
more  successful  in  France,  and  that  we  may  be  able  to 
obtain  for  photography  the  only  legal  right  which  it  really 
ought  to  have,  that  is,  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  other  graphic  arts,  no  matter  by  what  means  they  are 
realised.  In  the  meantime  we  must  endeavour  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind,  a task  which  is  the  more  difficult,  in- 
asmuch as  the  blind  are  unwilling  to  see. 

Indelible  Aniline  Ink. — M.  Grossfier,  a police  magistrate, 
who  occupies  his  leisure  hours  with  chemical  and  photo- 
graphical experiments,  has  discovered  an  aniline  ink  of  a 
deep  blue  colour.  This  ink  possesses  the  property  of  pene- 
trating the  pores  of  the  paper  with  very  great  facility.  It 
is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  printing  purposes  in  the 
case  of  those  impressions  which  are  called  papyrograpliic. 
But  the  most  interesting  quality  of  this  ink  is,  that  it  can- 
not be  washed  out  by  water.  In  general,  all  aniline  inks 
are  soluble  in  water,  and  drawing  or  writing  executed  in 
them  are  consequently  not  durable.  With  M.  Grossfier’s 
ink  the  writing  will  be  permanent,  even  after  being  plunged 
in  water ; but  it  must  not  be  exposed  for  too  long  a time  to 
the  light,  which  rapidly  fades  all  these  kinds  of  colouring 
matter.  Leon  Vidal. 


HOW  TO  RECOVER  THE  SILVER  IN  ITS  EN- 
TIRETY FROM  WASTE  GELATINO-BROMIDE 
OF  SILVER  EMULSION. 

BY  A.  J.  JARMAN. 

Every  maker  of  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  dry  plates, 
whether  he  be  in  a large  or  small  way  of  business, 
must  have  quantities  of  waste  emulsion,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  amount  of  work  he  has  to  do,  and  I be- 
lieve I am  not  wrong  in  stating  of  every  one  who  has  had 
occasion  to  send  his  waste  gelatino-bromide  to  be  refined, 
whether  it  be  in  a solid  or  liquid  condition,  that  the  yield 
of  silver  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  yield  of  almost 
any  other  kind  of  photographic  silver  waste.  I know  of 
an  instance  where  a few  gallons  of  gelatine  emulsion  were 
sent  to  a very  eminent  firm  of  refiners  and  reducers  of 
silver  waste,  that  contained  between  j£8  and  £9  worth  of 
silver  nitrate,  and  the  only  sum  of  money  that  was  returned 
for  it  was  twenty-eight  shillings.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
method  of  refining  chloride  and  sulphide  of  silver  is  com- 
paratively useless  for  the  refining  of  bromide  of  silver  ; it 
may  be  that  bromide  of  silver  is  very  volatile  at  a certain 
temperature ; in  fact,  volatilization  seems  to  account  for 
the  great  loss. 

I will  now  describe  a method  that  will  well  repay  for  the 
trouble  and  outlay  for  the  entire  recovery  of  the  silver, 
even  from  only  a small  quantity  of  waste  emulsion  washings 
of  dishes,  funnels,  &c.,  used  in  the  coating  of  plates,  &c. 
Place  the  waste  emulsion,  scrapings,  washings,  dirt,  and  all, 
if  you  please,  into  a large  saucepan,  or  any  suitable  vessel 
for  boiling  in,  and,  when  melted  over  a fire,  and  nearly 
boiling,  add  some  caustic  potash  or  soda  ; stir  well  (this 
addition  is  to  prevent  the  setting  of  the  gelatine) ; have 
ready  in  another  vessel  a strong  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  ; when  the  gelatine  solution  is  in  a boiling  state, 
pour  it  into  a large  earthen  pan,  wooden  tub,  or  iron 
tank,  not  galvanized-,  now  add  the  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  stirring  with  a piece  of  wood  all  the  time.  If 
the  cyanide  solution  is  strong  enough,  and  there  is 
enough  of  it,  the  creamy  colour  of  the  boiled  emulsion  will 
all  disappear,  and  a dirty,  muddy-lookiug  liquid  will  be  the 
result. 


The  chemical  change  which  appears  to  take  place  is  tha 
the  silver  bromide  becomes  transformed  into  silver  cyanide 
by  uniting  with  a part  of  the  potassium  cyanide,  while  the 
remaining  part  of  the  potassium  cyanide  dissolves  the  silver 
cyanide,  and  potassium  bromide  and  caustic  potash  remain 
in  solution.  I may  add  that  the  solution  may  be  mixed 
cold  as  well  as  hot ; but  when  hot,  or  warm,  the  action 
takes  place  much  more  rapidly. 

The  next  thing  required  is,  to  fit  up  a pair  of  galvanic 
battery  cells,  the  size  of  which  should  be  proportionate  to 
the  quantity  of  liquid  to  decompose.  A very  good  size  is 
as  follows  : — -Take  two  jam  jars  that  will  hold  about  seven 
or  eight  pounds  ; make  a cylinder  of  zinc,  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  or  No.  10  gauge,  so  that  it  will  fit  into 
the  jar  easily,  and  stand  about  one  inch  above  the  rim; 
place  in  the  centre  a porous  cell,  and  in  the  porous  cell  a 
carbon  rod.  The  zinc  cylinder  should  be  amalgamated 
with  mercury,  which  may  be  done  by  dipping  the  cylinder 
in  a solution  of — 

Sulphuric  acid  1 part 

Water 8 parts 

and  rubbing  mercury  all  over  it,  inside  and  out.  Make  up 
enough  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  to  fill  up  both 
the  jars,  when  the  porous  cells  are  in,  and  put  in  the 
porous  cells  a mixture  of — 

Sulphuric  acid  4 ounces 

Water  20  „ 

Bichromate  of  potash  2 ,, 

Or  they  may  be  filled  up  with  strong  nitric  acid.  Now 
connect  a piece  of  No.  16  copper  wire  to  the  zinc  of  one 
cell  to  the  carbon  rod  of  the  next  porous  cell,  and  carry 
a wire  from  the  zinc  of  this  cell  to  the  tank  or  tub  con- 
taining the  cyanide  solution,  and  also  a wire  from  the 
carbon  rod  of  the  first  cell  to  the  tank  also ; now  attach  a 
piece  of  copper  plate  to  the  wire  coming  from  the  zinc,  and 
a flat  piece  of  gas  carbon,  or  a lump  of  coke,  to  the  wire 
coming  from  the  carbon  rod.  The  moment  the  coke  and 
the  copper  plate  are  immersed  in  the  liquid,  the  piece  of 
copper  will  become  covered  with  a white  deposit  of  pure 
silver.  The  action  should  now  be  allowed  to  continue, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  week  to  the  end,  only  take  care 
to  have  the  sheet  of  copper  large  enough.  It  is  best  to 
weigh  the  copper  first.  Now,  knowing  its  weight,  you 
can  take  it  out  of  the  solution  from  day  to  day,  and  weigh 
it ; you  will  then  see  how  much  silver  there  is  deposited. 
When  the  solution  becomes  exhausted  of  silver,  more  of 
the  waste  bromide  solution  may  be  poured  in,  stirred  up 
well,  and  the  batteries  set  going  again. 

The  cost  by  this  method  is  the  cost  of  the  zinc  and  acids 
consumed,  which  is  far  les3  than  the  cost  incurred  by  loss 
in  the  furnace,  and  the  charge  made  for  refining.  When 
the  silver  is  thick  enough,  it  may  be  broken  off  the  copper 
plate  with  a hammer,  and  the  full  value  obtained  for  it.  I 
may  add  that  a solution  formed  by  this  method  is  nothing 
more  than  a silver  plating  solution.  It  is,  perhaps,  best 
to  add  two  or  three  gallons  of  water  when  the  two  solutions 
are  mixed,  to  thoroughly  ensure  the  non-setting  of  the 
gelatine. 

Theoretically,  for  65J  ounces  of  zinc  consumed  in  the 
battery,  108  ounces  of  silver  should  be  deposited ; but  in 
practice,  with  great  care,  about  70  ounces  of  zinc  will  be 
consumed  for  every  108  ounces  of  silver  deposited. 
Strange  to  say  that,  even  if  the  solution  should  become  set, 
through  a superabundance  of  gelatine,  the  deposition  of 
silver  goes  on  nearly  the  same. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  silver-plate  their  spoons  and  forks, 
and  thus  effect  a saving,  they  can  do  so  by  first  boiling  the 
articles  in  soda  solution,  rinsing,  scrubbing  well  with  brick- 
dust  and  water,  dipping  them  in  a dilute  solution  of  nitrate 
of  mercury,  and  suspending  them  by  the  wire  coming  from 
the  zinc  of  the  battery  ; after  a few  hours’  action,  brush  them 
up  with  a brass  wire  brush  and  water,  and  burnish  and 
polish  them  in  the  usual  way ; such  a coating  of  silver  will 
be  obtained  that  will  resist  the  wTear  of  years.  The  colour 
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of  the  silver  deposited  is  very  white  upon  the  copper  sheet, 
and  will  be  veryjadherent,  providing  the  piece  of  copper  is 
large  enough ; but  if  it  is  too  small,  the  silver  will  be 
deposited  as  a fine  powder  of  a brownish  grey  colour, 
easily  brushed  off  the  plate,  which,  however,  should  be 
saved,  as  it  is  easily  melted  with  the  more  coherent 
variety.  Hissing  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  place  with 
the  zinc  cylinder  when  the  battery  is  in  action  ; if  it  does, 
it  must  be  again  amalgamated  with  mercury.  All  the 
silver  waste  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Archer  plates  is 
refined  by  the  above  method,  and  has  well  repaid  the  small 
outlay  and  trouble  incurred.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  wiil 
answer  in  the  place  of  cyanide  of  potassium  for  dissolving 
the  waste  bromide  of  silver,  only  a greater  weight  of  it 
will  be  required. 


BLEACHING  THE  GELATINO-BROMIDE  IMAGE. 

Dear  Sik, — I take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention, 
and  that  of  the  readers  of  the  Photographic  News,  to  the 
following  experiment  I made,  which,  as  far  as  I can  see,  is  a 
new  method  of  bleaching  negatives  obtained  on  gelatine 
dry  plates. 

Place  the  negative  in  a tray  containing  a pretty  strong 
solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  potash  in  water,  and  allow 
it  to  remain  for  a minute  or  two.  Then  place  it  in  another 
tray  containing  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  say  one  part  of 
the  acid  in  twenty  parts  of  water. 

The  bleaching  is  effectuated  almost  immediately,  with 
the  beautiful  result  of  apparently  changing  the  negative 
image  into  a positive  one.  The  plate  is  subsequently  well 
washed. 

Similar  results  may  be  obtained  by  using  bichromate  of 
potash  instead  of  chromate,  and  the  experiment  may  be 
simplified  by  adding  a few  drops  of  a strong  solution  of 
chromate  of  potash  to  the  diluted  acid.  By  using  this 
solution  instead  of  the  two  above  mentioned,  one  operation 
only  is  necessary  to  operate  the  bleaching  of  the  negative 
plate.  I do  not  know,  however,  whether  the  changes  are 
permanent. 

I am  induced  to  describe  the  above  experiment  by  an 
excellent  friend  of  mine,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  a 
better  method  of  intensifying  gelatine  negatives. — I remain 
dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Eua.  de  ZuccatO. 

EMULSIFICATION  IN  DAYLIGHT. 

Dear  Sir, — I notice  with  interest  your  allusions,  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  News,  to  the  action  of  bichromate  of 
potash  in  bromide  of  silver  emulsion. 

1 have  experimented  in  the  same  direction  myself,  and  I 
conclude  that  the  use  of  bichromate  does  very  greatly 
retard  the  activity  of  silver  bromide. 

I made  some  emulsion  in  the  usual  manner,  boiling 
forty  minutes ; I next  divided  it,  and  (1)  washed  one  half  by 
precipitation  in  alcohol ; the  other  half  (2)  I treated  with 
sufficient  eight  grain-solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  to 
well  cover  it,  and  left  it  standing  about  an  hour,  after- 
wards washing  greater  excess  of  bichromate  out  with  water, 
and  completing  with  alcohol. 

On  coating  plates  and  testing,  I found  No.  1 good  work- 
able emulsion  with  a comparative  rapidity  of  about  ten 
times  that  of  collodion  wet  plates,  while  No.  2 was  only 
about  equal  in  rapidity  to  the  latter,  and  remarkably  clear 
in  the  shadows. 

The  same  possibility  may  exist  in  my  experiment  as  in 
yours,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I did  not  sufficiently  eliminate  the 
bichromate  ; but  I am  very  much  inclined  to  think  it  is  a 
purely  chemical  change  by  re-arrangement  of  some  of  the 
silver  and  bromine  atoms.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
strange  that  the  strong  affinity  of  bromine  and  oxide  of 
silver  can  be  affected  by  such  a salt  as  bichromate  of 
potash,  which  neither  in  its  saline  or  basic  state  appears  to 


have  much  sympathy  for  the  above.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
correspondents  can  specify  the  actual  change  which  does 
take  place. 

I purpose  submitting  some  emulsion  to  varied  stages  of 
prolonged  cooking,  and  then  noting  the  result  when  treated 
with  the  bichromate  solutio.n — Yours  very  truly, 

Liddell  Saiwer. 


§ MMfrmgs  0f  Sotwlii*. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  second  popular  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  Society 
was  held  in  Queen  Street  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  inst. 
The  pictures  shown  by  the  lantern  on  this  occasion  were  a 
number  of  instantaneous  views  which  were  the  work  of  various 
members  of  the  Society  ; also  photographs  from  the  pictures  of 
several  artists,  giving  the  idea  of  motion. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  terminated  the  proceedings. 


Photographic  Society  or  Ireland. 

A meeting  was  held  on  Friday,  the  11th  inst.,  at  8 p.m.,  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

Sir.  George  Mansfield  read  a paper  on  the  Platinotype  pro- 
cess, with  practical  demonstrations  of  the  development  of  the 
prints. 

A large  collection,  specimens  of  the  process,  which  had  been 
kindly  lent  by  the  Platinotype  Company,  were  exhibited,  and 
much  admired. 

Mr.  Mansfield  drew  attention  to  a new  developer  for  gelatine 
plates,  the  particulars  of  which  he  published  last  week,  and  ho 
showed  several  negatives  obtained  by  its  use.  It  was  claimed 
for  this  developer  that  the  exposure  was  considerably  shortened. 

Professor  Barrett  brought  before  the  meeting  the  recent  im- 
provements in  photographic  telegraphy,  as  published  in  Nature. 

Sir.  Joseph  Woodworth  exhibited  a view  taken  by  moonlight 
with  an  exposure  of  one  hour  and  three-quarters. 

A.  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Pro- 
fessor Barrett  for  their  interesting  communications,  and  to  the 
Platinotype  Company  for  the  use  of  their  collection  of  specimens, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


SFo  Cormflottirtut*. 

Sand-Boy. — 1.  You  will  find  what  you  require  in  our  Year- 
Book  for  1881,  but,  in  order  to  ensure  success,  a considerable 
amount  of  experience  is  generally  requisite.  2.  The  apparatus  in 
question  possesses  many  points  of  excellence,  although  it  might 
be  perhaps  going  too  far  to  call  it  “ perfect.”  It  certainly  has 
not  “ quite  superseded  ” the  old  arrangement.  3.  We  can  only 
suggest  a glance  through  the  following — probably  you  can  see 
them  at  the  Patent  Office  Library: — “ Papetier  et  Regleur,”  by 
Fontenelle  and  Poisson;  and  “ Fabricant  de  Papiers,”  by 
Lenormand,  both  published  by  Roret,  12,  Rue  Hautfeuille,  Paris. 

Wm.  Wallacb. — 1.  It  is  probable  that  you  will  have  to  make  them 
yourself.  2.  The  Durable  Printers’  Roller  Company,  Farringdon 
Street. 

T.  C. — 1.  Under-exposure.  2.  Probably  very  hard  water  used  in 
the  preparation  of  the  developer,  or  excess  of  ammonia.  3.  One 
part  to  three  or  three-and-a-half  of  water.  4.  We  have  .never 
met  with  such  plates,  and  therefore  cannot  say. 

Black  Spots. — 1.  It  is  probable  that  the  varnish  has  broken  away 
from  the  negatives  at  the  points  in  question,  this  want  of  adhesion 
being  perhaps  due  to  damp  places  in  the  film.  When  the  fixing 
salts  have  been  imperfectly  removed  from  a negative,  this  kind  of 
thing  is  very  likely  to  happen.  2.  The  sample  of  felt  appears 
to  be  very  good  in  quality. 

Veritas. — 1.  Probably  the  varnish  is  unsuitable.  Consult  Mr. 
Ileighway’s  articles,  which  are  now  appearing  in  the  News.  2. 
It  appears  to  be  a case  of  the  reversed  action  of  light,  and  there 
are  points  in  connection  with  this  phenomenon  which  aro  not  well 
understood  at  present. 

A.  Y. — 1.  India-rubber  solution.  2.  Tho  kind  of  canvas  on  which 
Berlin  wool-work  is  made. 

Emulsion. — The  exposed  bromide  of  silver  appears  to  be  restored  to 
its  original  condition  by  certain  oxidising  agents,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  potassium  bichromate ; this  salt  having  been 
used  with  success  by  Captain  Abney  for  undoing  the  work  oi  light 
on  gelatino-  bromide  plates. 
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PREPARATION  AND  CONSERVATION  OF  THE 
NEGATIVE  BATH. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  progress  which  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process  has  made  of  late,  the  bath  is  still  the  back- 
bone of  photographic  work,  aud  its  satisfactory  manage- 
ment is  a matter  of  more  vital  importance  to  the  majority 
of  our  readers  than  are  the  exact  conditions  of  perfect 
emulsification,  or  even  the  relative  advantages  of  develop- 
ment by  ferrous  oxalate  or  by  pyrogallic  acid. 

The  first  requisite  in  bath  making  is  a supply  of  silver 
nitrate  of  suitable  quality,  and  to  obtain  this  salt  in  the 
highest  perfection  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  A man 
whose  primary  object  is  the  production  of  the  highest  class 
of  work  with  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  absolute 
certainty,  will  not  hesitate  to  prepare  his  own  nitrate  of 
silver,  although  this  operation  may  consume  so  much  of 
his  time  as  to  raise  the  cost  of  the  article  to  near  double 
that  of  the  best  commercial  salt.  As  the  manipulatory 
details  incident  to  the  preparation  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
a thoroughly  satisfactory  manner  are  by  no  means  so 
simple  as  many  imagine,  we  intend  shortly  to  devote  a 
special  article  to  the  matter,  and,  in  the  meantime,  will 
assume  that  the  pure  salt  is  to  hand  ; more  than  this,  we 
will  suppose  that  distilled  water  which  is  entirely  free 
from  auy  volatile  or  other  form  of  organic  matter,  can  also 
be  obtained.  In  such  a case,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
dissolve  thirty  grains  of  the  silver  salt  per  ounce  of  water, 
and  to  slightly  iodize  the  solution  by  allowing  a glass  rod 
which  has  been  dipped  in  collodion  and  nearly  dried,  to 
remain  in  the  bottle  of  solution  for  about  an  hour. 

Provided  that  the  water  and  silver  nitrate  are  pure,  and 
the  collodion  used  is  free  from  deleterious  substances,  the 
bath  thus  obtained  will  neither  require  the  addition  of  acid, 
nor  doctoring  of  any  kind,  the  negatives  resulting  from  its 
use  being  beautifully  clear,  and  free  from  every  trace  of 
chemical  fog. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  any  of  those  mischief-working 
organic  bath-poisons  which  lurk  in  carelessly-prepared 
silver  nitrate,  or  which  occasionally  exist  in  those  samples 
of  the  salt  which  have  remained  in  contact  with  paper  or 
cork,  are  present,  it  will  be  found  that  negatives  produced 
with  the  bath  in  question  will  lack  that  extreme  cleanliness 
and  vigour  which  characterise  the  work  of  the  photographer 
who  studies  the  chemical  purity  of  his  bath.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  organic  bath-poisoning  is  liable  to  arise 
from  greasy  or  oily  impurities  in  the  distilled  water, 
especially  when  this  has  been  obtained  by  condensing  steam 
from  an  ordinary  boiler. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  impracticable  to  obtain 
silver  nitrate  and  water  in  the  highest  state  of  purity,  and 
that  the  bath,  when  tried,  shows  slight  signs  of  the  pre- 
sence of  organic  poison.  What,  then,  is  the  best  course  to 
follow  ? Iu  the  first  place,  the  solution  should  be  made 


slightly  alkaline  by  means  of  sodium  carbonate,  one  grain 
of  this  salt  being  usually  quite  sufficient  for  each  ten  ounces 
of  solution.  This  having  been  done,  the  bath  should  be 
exposed  to  a bright  light,  the  action  being  allowed  to  con- 
tinue as  long  as  may  be  practicable.  Afterwards  the  solu- 
tion must  be  very  carefully  filtered  and  slightly  acidified 
with  nitric  acid,  about  two  drops  of  this  being  required  for 
each  ten  ounces  of  the  liquid.  The  above  treatment  will 
usually  restore  a bath  which  has  become  organified  by  use, 
and,  consequently,  yields  pictures  marred  by  various  and 
indescribable  markings  ; only  in  such  a case  it  is  advisable 
to  get  rid  of  the  alcohol  and  ether  by  boiling  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  alkaline  treatment  or  the  exposure  to  light. 

It  is  a wise  precaution  to  keep,  in  a well-lighted  place,  a 
large,  clear  glass  bottle  full  of  distilled  water,  care  being 
taken  that  this  water  always  contains  a small  quantity  (say 
a grain  to  each  ounce)  of  silver  nitrate,  and  that  an  alka- 
line reaction  is  maintained  by  the  addition  of  a little  sodium 
carbonate.  The  water  will,  under  these  circumstauces,  be 
always  ready  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  new  bath  solu- 
tions ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  its  alkaliuity  must 
generally  be  neutralized  at  the  time  of  using,  as  an  alka- 
line bath  is  a luxury  which  only  the  moat  careful  among 
photographers  can  indulge  in. 


USE  OF  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT,  ESPECIALLY  THAT 
OF  GAS,  FOR  PRINTING. 

The  use  of  artificial  light  for  printing  is  already  many 
years  old.  At  first  the  electric  light  was  exclusively  used 
for  this  object;  Mr.  Woodbury  having  had  recourse  to 
this  agent  in  the  year  1866,  as  he  then  produced  his 
gelatine  reliefs,  from  which  the  metallic  plates  were  pressed, 
by  exposing  films  of  chromated  gelatine  to  the  illumination 
of  the  electric  light. 

Dujardin,  at  Paris,  also  employs  the  electric  light  for 
acting  on  those  plates  of  chromated  gelatine  which  he  uses 
in  the  production  of  photo-engraved  and  zincographic 
plates,  and  in  his  process  the  films  of  chromate  under 
the  negative  are  only  exposed  for  between  twenty  and  forty 
minutes. 

Rodriguez  makes  an  even  more  extended  use  of  the 
electric  light.  He  en. ploys  it  for  printing  from  negatives 
on  sensitive  paper,  and  the  exposure  of  chromated  gelatine 
surfaces,  not  only  in  the  case  of  photo-lithographic  and 
heliographic  methods,  but  also  in  the  case  of  methods  in- 
volving the  use  of  Judea  bitumen. 

Lately,  gas,  as  an  illuminating  agent,  is  coming  into 
use  for  photographic  purposes,  and  the  recently-invented 
powerful  gas  lamps  give  a very  actinic  light.  Swan’s 
experiments,  in  wliich  he  succeeded  in  producing  by  gas- 
light in  a few  seconds,  on  paper  coated  with  gelatino- 
bromide,  an  image  capable  *f  being  developed  by  iron 
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oxalate,  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers. 
Since  Swan  published  his  method  last  year  several  so- 
called  “newly-invented  methods  for  printing  by  gas- 
light ” have  cropped  up,  and  are  offered  for  sale  as  trade 
secrets. 

As  yet  the  employment  of  gas-light  for  printing  on 
chromated  gelatine  has  not  been  more  closely  investigated 
and  for  this  reason,  Mariot,  at  Yienna,  undertook  some 
experiments  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  used  the  so-called 
Siemens’  regenerative  burner,  this  having  an  intensity  of 
light  equal  to  400  normal  candles.  A gelatine  paper 
sensitized  with  potassium  bichromate  (a  photo-lithographic 
transfer  paper)  was  exposed  under  a negative,  and,  after 
four  hours’  exposure,  it  gave,  on  inking,  a sufficiently 
vigorous  picture. 

For  printing  ou  albumenized  paper,  gaslight  is  not 
sufficiently  active  for  rapid  working,  it  being  necessary  to 
expose  for  comparatively  a long  time ; at  least  one  and 
a-half  to  two  hours  being  required  in  this  case. 

The  fact  that  the  light  of  gas  acts  relatively  much  more 
powerfully  on  chromated  gelatine  than  on  silver  chloride 
paper  depends,  doubtless,  on  the  different  behaviour  of  these 
two  substances  in  the  spectrum.  The  chromium  compounds 
are  very  sensitive  to  the  indigo  blue  part  of  the  spectrum, 
and  the  spectrum  of  gaslight  is  very  rich  in  the  rays  of  this 
colour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  albumen  paper  or  silver 
chloride  paper  is  most  sensitive  to  the  ultra-violet  light, 
and  very  slightly  to  the  blue,  and  it  is  just  in  those  rays 
that  gaslight  is  particularly  wanting. 

There  is  a secondary  circumstance  which  ought  to  be 
mentioned.  The  intense  gaslight  develops  much  radiant 
heat,  which  acts  injuriously  on  albumen  or  silver  chloride 
paper.  Under  its  influence  the  paper  blackens  very  rapidly. 
Now,  heat  not  only  does  not  injure  the  chromated  gelatine 
films,  but  it  even  promotes  a more  rapid  action  of  light, 
and  a greater  hardening  of  the  film. 

AVe  ought  to  point  out  that  much  more  favourable  re- 
sults will  probably  be  obtained  with  Wigham’s  gas-lamp, 
because  this  latter  gives  a light  three  times  stronger  than 
Siemens’  lamp,  and  the  time  of  exposure  may  therefore  be 
greatly  reduced. 


REVERSAL  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE 
DURING  DEVELOPMENT  WITH  FERROUS 
OXALATE. 

BY  H.  WILMER. 

A SHORT  time  ago,  Captain  Abney,  in  a paper  read  before 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  called  attention 
to  the  peculiar  action  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  when  added 
to  ferrous  oxalate  during  development  of  a gelatino-bro- 
mide  plate.  He  found  that  a gelatine  plate  containing 
iodide  of  silver  so  treated,  developed  much  more  rapidly, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  use  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  ad- 
mitted of  a much  shorter  exposure.  Captain  Abney  also 
stated  that  possibly  the  effect  of  adding  hyposulphite  when 
the  plate  contained  bromide  of  silver  alone,  or  bromide 
and  chloride  of  silver,  would  be  to  cause  a reversal  of  the 
image.  Had  I seen  the  latter  before  I made  the  experi- 
ments I am  about  to  describe,  probably  1 should  have  taken 
the  fact  for  granted,  and  this  communication  would  have 
remained  unwritten.  However,  I made  a note  of  the  accele- 
rating action  of  the  hyposulphite,  and  forget  abont  the  rest. 
Some  days  ago,  whilst  developing  a gelatine  plate  with  fer- 
rous oxalate,  the  detail  seemed  to  drag  out  rather  slowly, 
and,  according  to  Captain  Abney’s  suggestion,  I added  a few 
drops  of  hpposulphite  of  soda  to  the  developer.  Part  of 
the  film  blacked  over  rapidly,  and  my  first  thought  was 
that  the  plate  was  fogged.  However,  I always  fix  so  as  to 
know  the  worst,  and  proceeded  to  do  so  in  this  instance  ; 
and  was  much  astonished  to  find  that  the  part  of  the  pic- 
ture where  the  hyposulphite  had  first  come  in  contact  with 
the  film  was  positive,  the  remainder,  representing  princi- 
pally the  highest  lights,  being  still  negative.  I proceeded  ) 


to  make  a series  of  experiments,  using  in  the  first  instance 
some  plates  of  my  own  manufacture  consisting  of  bromide 
alone,  and  succeeded  after  a few  failures  in  producing  some 
very  fair  specimens  of  complete  reversal.  The  experiments 
were  made  by  printing  in  a frame  under  a negative  by  gas- 
light, developing  with  ferrous  oxalate,  and  then  adding 
hyposulphite  of  soda  at  a certain  stage  of  the  operation. 

Some  of  the  negatives  so  obtained  are  complete,  and 
give  fairly  good  prints ; others  are  partly  positive,  and 
partly  negative.  The  colours  of  the  finished  negative  vary 
very  considerably,  according  to  the  character  of  the  plates 
employed.  Those  which  contained  bromide  of  silver  alone, 
give  a magnificent  brown  colour.  Commercial  plates,  the 
composition  of  which  I don’t  know,  but  which  probably 
contain  chloride,  give  a purple  black  tone.  The 
method  I followed  was  simply  to  expose  a gelatine  plate 
under  a negative  for  about  half  the  time  necessary  to  give 
a good  transparency,  and  then  develop  with  mixed  solu- 
tion of  potassium  oxalate  and  ferrous  sulphate.  After  the 
picture  has  commenced  to  appear,  and  a certain  amount  of 
density  attained,  I pour  in  25  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  The  plate,  which,  up  till  now,  contains  a positive 
picture  on  a white  ground  of  bromide  of  silver,  begins  to 
close  over,  and  eventually  the  film  becomes  entirely 
opaque.  When  it  has  become  so,  the  reversal  is  complete  ; 
and  any  further  treatment  will  cause  increase  of  density. 
The  plate  may  be  now  washed  and  fixed. 

Sometimes  there  is  a bronze  deposit  on  the  surface  of 
the  film,  probably  due  to  sulphur,  which,  however,  can  be 
removed  by  rubbing  the  plate  lightly  with  the  finger  while 
in  the  fixing  solution,  or  after  washing  with  a pad  of  cotton 
wool. 

So  far  as  I can  make  out,  dense  negatives  require  a dif- 
ferent treatment  to  thin,  soft  pictures.  In  one  case  I ex- 
posed a negative  in  which  no  very  decided  contrasts 
existed  in  two  portions— the  one  receiving  five  seconds, 
and  the  other  two  seconds  at  about  four  feet  from  a fish- 
tail burner,  turned  about  half  down.  Ou  development, 
the  portion  that  had  received  five  seconds  came  up  rapidly, 
and,  when  fairly  dense,  the  second  portion  was  about  half 
developed.  The  hyposulphite  was  then  added,  and  when  the 
film  was  fixed,  the  portion  that  had  received  five  seconds 
showed  a thin  image,  while  the  part  which  had  had  only  two 
seconds  gave  a capital  printing  negative  in  no  way  inferior 
to  the  original  negative.  Negatives  which  are  dense,  and 
contain  brilliant  contrasts,  should  acquire  a fair  amount  of 
density  before  the  hyposulphite  is  added ; in  fact,  the  deve- 
lopment should  represent  about  nine-tenths  the  correct 
amount.  Weak,  soft  negatives  should  be  about  half  deve- 
loped when  the  addition  is  made. 

I have  not  the  time,  occupied  as  I am  all  day  ou  en- 
gineering works,  to  go  into  the  subject  exhaustively  ; but  I 
hope  that  others  will  take  it  up,  and,  if  possible,  work  it  to 
success,  a3  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  process  holds  out 
great  possibilities,  if  its  operation  can  be  determined 
rationally,  and  not  depend  simply  on  empirical  rules.  If 
the  method  is  to  be  relied  on,  it  will  be  like  Mr.  Bolus’  or 
Mr.  Brooks’  method,  of  great  service  in  producing  reversed 
negatives,  which  are  necessary  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
modern  photo-meebanical  printing  processes,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  much  simpler  in  its  operations  thau 
either  of  these  two. 

1 hope  that  if  other  experimenters  devote  any  attention 
to  the  matter,  they  will  communicate  to  the  News  the  results 
of  their  experiments. 


LANTERN  MATTERS. 

BY  W.  J.  CHADWICK.* 

My  attention  was  called  to  a letter  in  last  week’s  British  Journal 
on  Lantern  Matters,  signed  “ Pro  Bono  Publico,”  of  Manchester. 
As  I never  care  about  entering  into  discussion  with  gentlemen 
who  cannot  afford  to  use  their  own  names,  and  as  the  subject  of 


* Bead  before  the  Manchester  Photographic  .Association, 
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enquiry  is  on  that  doubtless  started  at  one  of  our  recent  meetings 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members,  I would  like  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  reply.  “ Pro  Bono  Publico  ” asks  first : — Can  a 
tap,  having  control  over  only  one  jet,  be  correctly  called  a dis- 
solving tap  ? In  reply,  I beg  to  say  that  such  a tap  is  never,  or 
hardly  ever,  used  alone,  but  usually  in  two’s  or  three's,  and  iu 
such  cases  their  U3e  is  dissolving,  so  I call  them  dissolving  taps  ; 
but  by  any  other  name  their  action  will  be  much  the  same,  no 
doubt. 

Question  2 runs  as  follows:  Suppose  one  jet  lighted  (full), 
could  it  be  considered  a perfect  dissolve  to  light  up  the  second 
jet  (also  full),  and  then  turn  down  the  first?  Iu  reply  to  this,  I 
say  yes,  decidedly  yes,  in  most  cases  ; and  all  the  best  dissolving 
taps  made  for  bi-unial  lantern  are  arranged  that  this  is  so  ; for 
when  the  handle  is  midway,  the  lights  of  both  jets  aro  full  on  at 
the  same  time — a case  often  required  when  showing  effects,  &c. 
However,  the  single  dissolving  taps,  such  as  I advocate  for  a 
triple  lantern,  possess  the  advantage  that,  if  it  is  preferred,  the 
light  of  the  first  jet  may  be  turned  down  a little  before  turning 
up  the  second ; they  may  be  turned  full  on,  full  off,  or  anywhere, 
midway,  all  independent  of  each  other  and  indiscriminately,  and 
with  greater  latitude  and  success  than  any  system  I have  yet 
seen. 

Question  3. — “ Are  such  taps  attached  to  a triple  lantern 
considered,  as  I have  asserted,  the  proper  thing,  and  are  they  in 
use  by  our  principal  exhibitors  ? ” 

These  questions  are  a little  indefinite,  but  my  reply  to  the  last 
question  is  also  a reply  to  part  of  this  oue,  as  to  the  system  I 
advocate,  the  three  single  taps  for  a triple  lantern  being  used  by 
our  principal  exhibitors.  I can  only  say  that  I do  know  many 
high-class  exhibitors  that  have  adopted  it. 

And  now  for  the  fourth  and  last  question.  In  my  own 
experience,  1 prefer  to  adjust  the  jets  with  the  dissolving  taps 
full  open  at  the  commencement  of  an  exhibition,  and  never  to 
touch  them  again,  unless  it  is  a case  of  necessity,  during  the 
exhibition. 


feme. 


DR.  HUGGINS  AT  UPPER  TULSE  HILL. 

“ Here  are  my  star  photographs,”  said  Dr.  Huggins.  A 
small  drawer  is  before  us  filled  with  neat  little  leather  boxes, 
that  might  be  jewel  cases,  only  that  their  contents  are  more 
precious  than  jewels.  For  truly  no  labourer  in  the  dia- 
mond fields  ever  worked  harder  than  Dr.  Huggins  has 
done  to  secure  these  tiny  gems.  Here  is  a tray  of  them  1 
Each  represents  a glinting  star  from  our  lustrous  tirma- 
nent.  This  one  is  Sirius,  or  the  Dog  Star ; this  is  Vega  ; 
this,  one  of  the  glittering  constellation  known  as  the 
Great  Bear ; another  is  Arcturus ; yet  another  Capella  ; 
and  this  last,  the  yellow  star  Aldebaran.  Were  they 
but  rubies  and  sapphires,  a lucky  search  would  have 
secured  them  in  a month  ; as  it  is,  they  represent  the 
labours  of  a life-time. 

They  are  minute  photographic  negatives,  as  we  see 
clearly  enough  now  we  are  permitted  to  take  one  in  our 
hands  and  examine  it  under  a magnifier.  The  image  is 
half  an  inch  long,  and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  broad, 
a little  white  band  with  zebra  stripes — or  more,  perhaps, 
like  a bit  of  bamboo  straw  with  well-marked  joints.  The 
stripes  are  not  all  of  the  same  thickness,  nor  are  they 
always  at  equal  distances,  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance 
particularly  that  our  host  calls  attention,  for  on  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  these  lines  the  whole  teaching  of 
Dr.  Huggins’  wonderful  discoveries  in  connection  with  the 
star  world  depends. 

But  we  must  go  back  a little  to  explain  Dr.  Huggins’ 
research  clearly.  For  instance,  they  teach  us,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  how  it  is  possible  to  classify  the  stars  ; how 
some  are  very  much  like  our  sun — which  is  simply  a star, 
and  nothing  else,  and  only  appears  larger  because  it  is 
not  so  many  millions  of  miles  off,  as  the  rest  of  them — 
and  how  some  are  glowing  masses  of  matter  only  just 
beginning  to  burn,  while  others  have  been  alight  so  long 
that  they  are  nearly  burnt  out.  These  old,  worn-out 


stars — or  suns,  if  you  like  to  call  them  so — will  in  all 
probability  soon  become  but  a mass  of  cinder  or  pumice- 
stone,  such  as  our  moon  now  is,  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  gives  forth  no  light  itself,  and  only  shines  when  it 
reflects  back  the  sunlight  thrown  upon  it. 

The  pictures  before  us  are  not  simply  photographs  of 
the  stars,  but  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  the  stars. 
Aud,  here,  please,  one  word  before  embarking  on  our 
explanation.  Lest  the  reader  take  fright  at  the  word 
spectrum,  or  spectra,  we  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  we 
are  not  going  to  use  any  scientific  terms  whatever,  or 
allude  to  any  abstruse  matters.  We  are  going  to  give  as 
unscientific  an  account  of  Dr.  Huggins’  investigation  as 
we  possibly  can  ; that  is  our  only  object,  and  we  shall  be 
but  too  pleased  if  we  err  on  the  side  of  puerility. 

We  say  Dr.  Huggins  photographs  the  spectrum  of  a star, 
and  not  the  star  itself,  and  this  is  easily  explained.  Every- 
body who  has  entered  a room  in  which  a chandelier  with 
glass  drops  happens  to  be,  or  lustres  on  the  mantelpiece, 
knows  very  well  that  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  frequently 
hover  about  them.  The  reason  of  this,  too,  most  people 
know.  A ray  of  sunlight,  or  daylight,  however  white  and 
shining  it  appears  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  made 
up  of  a bundle  or  faggot  of  coloured  rays,  and  the  coloured 
rays  are  seen  whenever  the  faggot  gets  dispersed.  Many 
things  will  cause  the  dispersion  of  light,  and  turn  a white 
ray  into  a broad  coloured  band,  or  ribbon  of  red,  yellow, 
blue,  and  violet.  Out  of  doors  the  rain  often  does  it  for  us, 
and  then  we  get  the  rainbow,  but  indoors  the  dispersion  of 
light  is  generally  due  to  the  triangular  or  prism-like  drops 
of  our  chandeliers  and  lustres.  Whenever  you  put  a prism 
of  glass  in  the  path  of  a beam  of  sun-light,  you  get  this 
dispersion  or  separation  of  the  faggot ; and  this  dispersion 
is  called  the  spectrum.  If  it  be  a beam  of  sunlight  that 
is  dispersed  into  colours  we  call  the  band  of  colours  the 
spectrum  cf  the  sun  or  solar  spectrum  ; if  we  look  at  the 
light  from  one  of  the  stars,  putting  first  of  all  a prism  in 
the  way  between  our  eye  and  the  star  to  disperse  the  ray, 
then  the  colours  shown  we  term  the  spectrum  of  a star. 

“ But  what  amount  of  light  can  possibly  come  from  a 
star  ?”  the  reader  will  exclaim.  ‘‘Surely  the  twinkling  spots 
we  see  in  the  heavens  are  not  sufficient  for  dispersion,  and  for 
the  formation  of  a coloured  rainbow  or  spectrum.”  We 
answer,  not  only  is  the  light  of  our  stars  sufficient  to  give 
a tiny  rainbow — by  making  it  go  through  a prism — but 
this  tiny  rainbow  or  star  spectrum  can  be  photographed, 
thanks  to  rapid  gelatine  plates,  and  it  is  just  this  wonder- 
ful feat  which  Dr.  Huggins  has  accomplished. 

Of  course,  in  his  tiny  pictures,  we  see  no  colour  ; this  has 
yet  to  come.  But  we  see  something  that  is  more  important 
even  than  colour.  We  have  spoken  of  star  spectia,  and  of 
the  spectrum  given  by  the  sun,  and  we  may  mention  that 
most  bodies  that  emit  rays  are  capable  of  furnishing  a spec- 
trum. A red  hot  poker,  for  instance,  will  give  you  a 
spectrum,  and  so  will  a glowing  coal.  But  if  you  want  to 
see  the  colours  to  perfection,  as  they  come  from  the  prism, 
you  must  look  at  them  in  the  dark  ; just  as  in  camera  work, 
you  can  see  best  to  focus  when  extraneous  light  is  cut  off. 
Thus,  if  you  darken  the  room  in  which  your  prism  is,  and 
only  let  in  a beam  of  suushine  through  a chink  in  the 
shutter,  your  colours,  or  spectrum,  or  rainbow,  whatever 
you  choose  to  call  it,  will  be  very  vivid.  You  see  the  white 
ray  coming  sharp  and  straight  from  the  shutter  to  the  prism, 
and  then  dispens  d into  a spectrum.  The  more  narrow 
your  chink  or  slit,  the  clearer  will  be  your  spectrum,  and 
when  you  have  narrowed  the  el  it  to  something  like  3j0  of 
an  inch,  you  will  find  in  the  spectrum  something  more  than 
a row  of  mere  colours.  You  will  see  a lot  of  little  upright 
lines,  which  you  have  not  seen  before  ; and  it  is  these  lines, 
particularly,  their  place  in  the  spectrum,  their  number,  and 
their  thickness,  which  is  of  importance.  They  are  a 
language,  which  we  cannot  as  yet  read  distinctly,  but  which, 
little  by  little,  we  are  beginning  to  understand.  Already 
these  lines  in  the  spectrum  have  told  us  much  of  which 
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before  we  knew  nothing;  what  they  will  reveal  in  the 
fnture,  the  future  alone  can  tell. 

Dr.  Huggins,  then,  photographs  the  spectrum  of  a star  ; 
that  is,  he  does  not  present  his  camera  directly  at  the 
heavens  ; before  the  light  of  the  star  is  allowed  to  shine 
upon  his  sensitive  plate,  it  is  compelled  to  pass  through  a 
prism  to  be  dispersed,  and  it  is  this  dispersed  light — this 
band  of  colours — this  spectrum — of  which  he  gets  an  image. 
And  he  gets  not  only  an  image  of  the  spectrum,  or  rain- 
bow, but  of  the  little  upright  lines  in  the  spectrum,  too. 
As  we  said  before,  his  negative  pictures  are  little  white 
bands  with  “zebra  stripes,”  these  stripes,  more  or  less 
vivid,  being  no  other  than  the  lines  in  the  spectrum. 

Now,  what  do  these  lines  mean  ? They  have  reference 
to  certain  metals  or  substances.  Thus,  if  we  take  a spoon- 
ful of  common  salt — or  chloride  of  sodium,  as  chemists  call 
it — and  burn  it  in  a flame,  and  then  examine  that  flame, 
we  shall  find  in  the  spectrum  that  it  casts  an  upright  line 
of  a vivid  yellow.  This  line  appears  in  the  red  part  of  the 
rainbow,  or  spectrum,  and  whenever  sodium  is  present  in 
a flame,  no  matter  how  minute  the  quantity,  this  line 
always  makes  its  appearance,  and  always  in  precisely  the 
same  position  of  the  spectrum.  We  can  only  argue  one 
thing  from  this ; that  there  is  sodium  present  whenever  we 
see  the  line.  Hence  it  is  called  the  sodium  line.  Mr. 
William  Crookes,  the  first  editor  of  the  Photographic 
News,  one  day  burning  some  sulphur,  and  looking  at  the 
spectrum  of  the  flame,  discovered,  to  his  surprise,  a line 
he  had  never  seen  before.  It  was  a single  green  line, 
and  hence  he  knew  there  must  be  something  present  in  the 
flame  of  which  chemists  at  that  moment  knew  nothing. 
He  proceeded  with  his  investigation,  and,  in  a few  days, 
was  able  to  announce  to  the  world  that  he  had  discovered, 
through  the  medium  of  the  spectrum,  an  entirely  new 
metal,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Thallium. 

Since,  then,  the  lines  tell  us  of  the  presence  of  certain 
bodies  we  have  in  the  spectrum,  we  have  here  a very  easy 
and  simple  way  of  finding  out  what  is  in  a substance  that  is 
burning.  \V  e can  tell  if  it  contain  copper,  iron,  sodium,  &c. 
The  lines  proclaim  the  fact  at  once.  It  is,  in  a word,  a most 
efficient  and  quick  method  of  analysis,  this  method  of 
spectrum  analysis.  A ray  of  sunshine,  falling  upon  a 
prism,  and  dispersing,  exhibits  lines  that  leave  little  doubt 
that  in  the  glowing  mass  we  call  the  sun  there  is  sodium, 
iron,  hydrogen  in  vast  quantities,  &c.  Dr.  Huggins,  in 
like  manner,  has  examined  the  light  from  various  stars, 
and,  from  the  lines  he  has  obtained,  he  tells  us  how,  in  the 
bright  star  Sirius,  there  is  sodium,  magnesium,  hydrogen, 
and  iron,  and  in  the  red  star  Aldebaran  these  are  to  be 
found  in  conjunction  with  bismuth,  antimony,  and  mer- 
cury. 

Now  we  come  to  the  important  task  which  photography 
has  fulfilled  in  connection  with  this  wonderful  investiga- 
tion. We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  lines  visible  to  the 
eye.  But,  at  one  edge  of  the  rainbow,  or  spectrum,  in 
the  violet  and  lavender  regions,  there  are  lines  which  are 
invisible  to  the  eye,  but  which  can,  nevertheless,  be 
photographed.  Dr.  Huggins,  indeed,  does  not  care  to 
photograph  more  than  half  the  spectrum  ; the  red  and 
yellow  parts  he  can  best  examine  with  the  eye,  and  there- 
fore he  confines  himself  to  photographing  the  lines  in  the 
violet  and  lavender  regions,  and  in  the  region  beyond,  which, 
curiously  enough,  we  cannot  see  at  all.  And  it  is  precisely 
these  regions  that  appear  to  be  most  interesting  so  far  as 
the  stars  are  concerned.  His  little  photographs  show  at  ocne 
that  there  are,  at  any  rate,  three  distinct  classes  of  stars. 
There  are  those,  for  instance,  which  give  twelve  distinct  lines, 
or  zebra  stripes.  These  lines  are  evidently  due  to  hydrogen, 
and  denote  vast  masses  of  this  inflammable  gas  to  be  present 
in  the. stars.  All  white  stars  give  these  twelve  lines,  such 
as  Sirius,  Vega,  the  Great  Bear,  &c.,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  presumed  that  they  are  youthful  stars.  Next,  there 
are  stars  that  give  lines,  or  spectra,  so  much  like  the  lines 
given  by  our  own  sun,  that  they  are  doubtless  of  the  same 


age,  and  have  been  burning  about  as  long  ; Capella  is  one 
of  these,  which,  among  other  things,  do  not  show  the 
hydrogen  lines  so  perfectly.  Finally,  we  have  old  suns, 
like  Arcturus,  and  the  red  star  Aldebran,  which  seem  to  be 
rapidly  burning  themselves  out ; the  spectrum  here  is  very 
different,  the  twelve  hydrogen  lines,  as  an  instance,  being 
reduced  to  six. 

Dr.  Iluggius  invites  us  into  his  observatory,  and  we 
climb  the  stairs  in  his  company.  We  make  onr  way 
through  a well-appointed  laboratory,  then  ascend  into  an 
apparatus  room,  full  of  magnificent  electrical  parapher- 
nalia and  optical  appliances,  and  fiually,  pushing  open  a 
trap  above  our  heads,  reach  the  “ star  chamber.”  It  is 
not  very  high  up,  after  all,  where  Dr.  Huggins  holds 
communion  with  the  stars.  Yet  we  may  here  see  farther 
into  the  heavens  than  from  the  loftiest  spire  upon  earth. 

In  the  centre  is  a vast  telescope,  some  twelve  feet  long 
and  twenty  inches  in  diameter ; it  is  inclined  upwards 
through  an  orifice  in  the  roof,  the  roof  itself  being  dome- 
shaped, and  capable  of  revolution,  so  that  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere of  the  heavens  may  in  turn  be  examined. 

It  is  here  that  the  work  to  which  we  have  alluded  has 
been  performed — work  which  may  seem  simple  enough  to 
the  reader,  but  which  has  involved  the  exercise  of  patience 
and  perseverance  indescribable.  Who  shall  tell  of  the 
countless  watchings,  the  indomitable  fortitude,  the  per- 
sistent activity  by  which  the  triumph  has  been  gained  ? 
Fortunately,  our  worthy  host  has  a worthy  assistant  in 
the  person  of  Mrs.  Huggins,  to  whom  is  due,  in  no  small 
measure,  the  success  of  his  labours.  Our  readers  know 
full  well  how  feeble  is  the  light  of  a star ; and  when  they 
bear  in  mind  that  only  as  much  of  that  light  as  can  come 
through  a slit  si,  of  an  inch  is  permitted  to  act  on  the 
photographic  plate,  this  light  being  not  in  the  form  of  a 
pin’s  point,  but  spread  over  half  an  inch  surface,  they  will 
understand  that  a long  exposure  is  necessary.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  two  hours  are  required  to  impress  the  image,  and 
during  the  whole  of  this  weary  interval  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
doctor’s  chief  assistant  to  watch  that  star,  and  see  that  it 
remains  in  its  proper  place  upon  the  slit  of  the  instrument. 
The  stars,  as  we  all  know,  are  constantly  moving — or, 
rather,  the  earth  is,  which  is  the  same  thing — and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  big  telescope,  in  which  the  camera 
and  spectrum  apparatus  are  placed,  has  to  be  kept  moving, 
too,  by  clockwork,  to  keep  up  with  the  star.  But,  deli- 
cately-regulated as  the  clockwork  is,  it  cannot  always  be 
depended  upon  to  move  the  telescope  exactly  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  earth.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  Mrs.  Huggina 
duly  watches  to  see  it  do  its  duty,  the  lady  having  appli 
ances  at  hand  whereby  she  can  amend  the  speed,  and 
catch  the  star  again  by  going  a little  faster,  or  slower,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Mrs.  Huggins  is  also  an  accomplished  photographer,  and 
is  conversant  with  all  the  advances  recently  made.  Indeed, 
it  is  only,  as  one  can  well  understand,  with  the  aid  of  very 
sensitive  gelatine  plates  that  some  of  the  stars — the  red 
ones  and  the  yellow  ones  particularly — can  be  made  to 
tell  their  interesting  story.  “ It  is  all  very  well  to  speak 
lightly  of  doubling  the  exposure,”  said  Dr.  Huggins, 

“ when  it  is  a question  of  but  seconds  only  ; but,  in  my 
case,  it  is  a matter  of  hours.”  Dr.  Huggins,  in  his  work, 
soon  gets  to  know  of  a plate’s  sensitiveness  ; making  long 
exposures  during  the  weary  watches  of  the  night  is  a crucial 
test  for  the  sensitive  film. 

And  now,  if  the  reader  will  but  listen  another  moment, 
we  can,  in  a very  few  words,  explain  how  Dr.  Huggins 
does  his  photographic  work.  We  have  said  that  the  little 
camera  and  spectrum  apparatus  are  inside  the  telescope, 
and  we  have  explained  how  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  get 
a proper  image  upon  the  sensitive  plate,  that  the  light 
from  the  star  should  shine  into  the  apparatus  through  a 
tiny  slit  not  more  than  ,]«  of  an  inch  broad  The  great 
thing  to  be  accomplished,  therefore,  is  to  get  the  little 
luminary  to  settle  exactly  upon  this  si  and  to  keep  it  there 
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during  the  long  time  necessary  for  the  exposure.  It  is 
done  in  this  way.  The  telescope,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a hollow  tube,  is  directed  towards  the  heavens,  and  in 
such  a way  that  the  star  shines  down  the  tube.  There 
are  many  stars,  of  course,  but  Dr.  Huggins  has  only  to 
do  with  one  at  a time.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tube  or 
telescope  is  a mirror,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
star,  looking  down  the  tube,  shines  upon  the  mirror.  The 
mirror,  then,  by  careful  handling,  is  made  to  reflect  the 
particular  star  upon  the  slit  of  the  camera  apparatus,  and 
very  nicely  indeed  has  the  mirror  to  be  adjusted  to  do 
this.  But  this  difficult  task  it  fulfils,  nevertheless,  under 
the  skilful  hands  of  Mrs.  Huggins,  and  to  that  lady,  as 
we  have  said,  falls  the  onerous  duty  of  continually  watch- 
ing to  see  that  the  tiny  spot  of  light  keeps  hovering  over 
the  slit.  Of  course  the  big  telescope  is  moving  all  the 
while,  and  the  camera  inside  as  well,  by  means  of  the 
clockwork,  to  which  we  have  referred,  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  moviug  star ; but  let  the  mechanism  be  ever  so 
well-regulated,  it  requires  unremitting  attention,  so 
that,  as  we  have  said,  the  eye  has  continually  to  watch  the 
position  of  the  star  upon  the  apparatus  the  whole  weary 
time  of  the  exposure. 

It  is  only  on  certain  nights  in  the  year  that  star  photo- 
graphy i3  at  all  possible.  You  must  be  for  ever  on  the 
alert,  watching  your  opportunity.  The  night  must  not  only 
be  clear,  but  steady.  After  raiu  the  stars  are  sometimes 
very  bright,  and  they  do  not  twinkle,  a sure  sign  of  atmo- 
spherical disturbance.  Here  is  the  tiny  camera  fixed  at  the 
end  of  the  spectrum  apparatus,  and  here  the  little  dark 
slide  that  receives  the  plate  ; it  is  half-an-inch  broad  and 
two  inches  long — surely,  the  smallest  dark  slide  in  the 
world ! Autumn  and  spring  Dr.  Huggins  prefers  for  his 
photographic  work,  and,  if  possible,  he  brings  his  labours  to 
an  end  at  midnight.  In  wintry  weather  he  can  commence 
work  about  six  ; but  in  the  summer  time  he  has  sometimes 
to  w it  till  ten  before  the  stars  are  bright  enough  for  his 
purpose. 


Next  week  “By-the-Bye”  will  be  “ A Faded  Carte.” 
The  following  “ At  Home”  will  be  “Messrs.  Window  and 
Grove  at  Baker  Street.’’ 


Dr.  Eder,  of  Vienna,  is  writing  the  early  history  of 
photography. 

M.  Janssen  ha3  been  busy  photographing  the  nebula;. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  an  image  of  the  brightest 
parts,  but  very  difficult,  it  seems,  to  get  complete  images 
at  one  exposure  to  serve  as  records  for  future  comparison. 
To  aid  the  astronomer,  therefore,  the  French  savan  pro- 
poses to  take  pictures  first  of  the  brightest  portions,  and 
then  a series  of  pictures  upon  plates  a little  out  of  focus, 
so  as  to  give  luminous  circles.  Photographs,  sharp  and 
unsharp,  of  the  nebulse  will  together  supply  a history  of 
the  phenomena  of  considerable  value. 


The  electric  light  is  found  capable  of  bleaching  albumen. 
Blood  albumen  from  which  the  blood  corpuscles  have  been 
removed,  whether  it  is  in  a solid  or  liquid  state,  is  acted 
upon  equally,  twenty-four  hours  being  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  The  electric  light  is  simply  reflected  upon  the 
glass  vessel  containing  the  albumen,  or  upon  the  dry  mate- 
rial spread  out  upon  a flat  surface. 


Several  officers  now  engaged  with  the  Boers  in  South 
Africa  are  provided,  we  hear,  with  cameras  and  gelatine 
plates. 

Last  week  we  congratulated  Mr.  Swan  ou  having  parted 
with  his  electric  invention  for  a handsome  sum ; the  Swan 
Electric  Light  Company  has  now  been  registered,  and  we 
are  at  liberty  to  mention  particulars.  The  capital  of  the 
company  is  £100,000,  of  which  Mr.  Swan  is  to  be  paid 
£25,000  in  cash,  and  £25,000  in  fully  paid  up  shares- 
Moreover,  Mr.  Swan  is  appointed  for  fourteen  years  mana- 
ging director  at  a salary  of  £1,000  a year. 

Connecting  two  wires  with  a bridge  of  carbonised  paper, 
and  compelling  an  electric  current  to  pass  over  this  carbon 
bridge,  which  is  thus  made  to  glow  and  to  emit  light,  is 
the  theory  of  the  Swan  electric  lamp ; but  it  is  a theory 
not  easily  brought  into  practice.  Carbon,  highly  heated, 
combines  with  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  forming  car- 
bonic acid,  and  then  your  bridge  falls  to  pieces ; while 
under  any  circumstances  a structure  of  carbonised  paper 
is  not  calculated  to  hold  together  very  long.  These,  then, 
were  the  two  great  difficulties  Mr.  Swan  had  to  overcome  : 
to  keep  air  away  from  his  glowing  carbon,  and  to  make  the 
carbon  bridge,  or  thread — for  it  looks  like  a black  horse- 
hair— of  a durable  character. 

Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Swan  set  carbon  aglow  with  elec- 
tricity in  a glass  vessel  from  which  the  air  had  been  ex- 
hausted, but  the  expedient  at  that  time  failed.  Since  then 
Mr.  Crookes  has  shown  U3  that  in  a more  complete  vacuum 
than  the  one  with  which  we  were  formerly  acquainted, 
things  are  po33ible  of  which  physicists  ten  years  ago  little 
dreamed.  Mr.  Crookes’  so-called  “light-mill”  was  set 
going  in  this  vacuum,  and  altogether  it  awakened  us  to  a 
new  condition  of  things.  It  was,  in  fact,  a new  world  that 
Mr.  Crookes  discovered,  a new  atmosphere — except  that 
there  was  no  air  in  it — in  which  things  behaved  themselves 
differently  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  them  in  the 
solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  state.  Mr.  Crooke3,  in  a word, 
showed  that  there  is  a fourth  state  of  matter  in  this  world, 
just  as  we  have  recently  developed  a fourth  party  in  Parlia- 
ment, except  that  the  latter  is  of  no  importance. 

Mr.  Swan  tried  his  experiment  again  in  the  newly  dis- 
covered world,  and  lo ! the  result  was  success.  His  carbon 
thread  was  no  longer  attacked  by  oxygen.  It  then  only 
remained  to  obtain  a durable  carbon  filament,  and  this  he 
seems  to  have  secured  by  carbonising  paper  parchment — 
that  is,  bibulous  paper  treated  with  acid — which  yields  a 
tough  and  flexible  thread.  Making  connection  between  the 
carbon  and  platinum  wire,  and  inserting  the  wires  into  the 
glass  vessel,  were  among  the  minor  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come before  Mr.  Swan’s  lamp  was  perfect.  To  get  an 
intense  and  powerful  electric  light  is  comparatively  easy  ; 
the  great  point  of  novelty  in  Mr.  Swan’s  lamp  is  that  it 
can  be  made  to  give  a weak  light,  equal,  if  need  be,  only 
to  some  thirty  candles.  We  may  be  sure  that  now  a 
company  has  been  formed,  one  of  Mr.  Swan’s  first 
endeavours  will  be  to  ‘supply  the  photographer  with 
cheap  and  efficient  illumination 
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It  is  no  secret  that  at  the  last  Exhibition  at  Pall  Mall  a 
valuable  piece  of  apparatus,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Marion 
and  Co.,  of  Soho  Square,  as  well  as  one  or  two  other 
objects  of  minor  value,  were  stolen.  An  unpleasant  rumour 
now  comes  from  Bristol  that  a similar  theft  was  perpetrated 
during  the  recent  Exhibition  there ; a Hare’s  camera,  a 
Ross  lens,  and  a Hunter  and  Sand’s  shutter  were  carried 
off  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  attendant.  The 
loss  has,  unfortunately,  fallen  upon  those  gentlemen  who 
were  good  enough  to  guarantee  the  expenses  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. Photographers  are  often  known  as  dark-fingered 
members  of  the  community ; but  we  certainly  object  to 
have  the  light-fingered  in  our  ranks  also. 


Captain  Turton  writes  us,  from  Florence,  that  the  art 
world — both  painters  and  sculptors — make  good  use  of 
photography  in  their  work.  Mr.  Longworth  Powers,  a son 
of  the  well-known  American  sculptor,  Hiram  Powers,  follows 
the  example  of  Adam  Salomon,  and  is  both  sculptor  and 
photographer.  The  Florentine  photographers  are  as  yet,  it 
appears,  sadly  ignorant  of  the  capacity  of  gelatine  plates  ; 
gelatino-biomide  is  still  an  unfamiliar  compound,  and  has 
been  tried,  if  tried  at  all,  only  by  way  of  experiment.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  the  preparation  of  gelatine  plates  was 
never  more  brisk  than  at  present,  and  that  the  number  of 
films  that  go  out  into  the  world  from  British  manufacturers 
alone  is  something  incredible;  and  yet  a large  collodion 
maker  assured  us  that  last  year  he  supplied  more  collodion 
than  in  any  previous  twelvemonth. 


Pf  tjp  §3g. 

RETOUCHING  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

BY  HENRY  MORGAN. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  beginner  I think  it  necessary  to 
commence  the  subject  with  the  description  of  negative 
most  suitable  to  work  upon,  the  pencils  to  use,  &c.,  so  that 
he  shall  not  get  disheartened  with  his  first  few  strokes 
caused  by  an  unsuitable  bite.  I will  give  him  the  prelimi- 
nary requirements,  and,  having  started  him,  he  will  be  in 
a fair  way  to  learn,  with  patience,  the  beautiful  art,  for 
such  it  is  when  worked  wisely,  but  not  too  well. 

The  negative  most  suitable  for  retouching  is  one  which 
is  well  exposed  (not  flat),  but  with  full  detail ; such  a nega- 
tive is  usually  got  with  the  first  development  if  the  nega- 
tive bath,  collodion,  &c.,  work  in  unison  ; if  it  be  much 
under-  or  over-exposed,  it  must  be  left  to  the  more  expe- 
rienced, but  such  a negative  as  the  above  i3  the  one  for  the 
beginner  to  start  with.  The  varnish  should  be  hard  (more 
especially  for  gelatine  plates).  The  best  medium  I find  is 
this  : to  ODe  ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine  add  ten  grains 
of  gum-dammar  and  a few  drops  of  oil  of  lavender  (the 
latter  merely  to  give  it  a pleasant  smell)  ; drive  a cork 
tightly  into  the  bottle ; cut  it  off  close  to  the  neck  ; then 
make  a hole  in  the  centre,  which  will  allow  a little  of 
the  solution  to  work  out  when  pressed;  you  are  not 
bothered  with  upsetting  it  then ; apply  a very  little 
of  this  to  the  part  to  be  retouched  with  the  finger  ; rub 
round  with  a circular  motion,  until  you  find  it  slightly 
sticky  : you  will  find  you  can  work  from  the  lightest  touch 
to  the  deep  shadows  with  hard  pencils;  soft  ones  are  liable 
to  crumble,  and  leave  specks  where  they  are  not  wanted  ; 
this  can  be  used  with  safety  on  gelatine  plates,  before  var- 
nishiDg,  with  a very  pleasing  result,  and  the  finish  put  on 


it  after  varnishing.  Faber’s  11B  to  IIH  and  HHH  are  most 
useful,  and  to  sharpen  them,  glue  some  fine  emery  paper  to 
a piece  of  wood,  like  a razor  strap ; rub  the  pencil  on  this 
until  you  get  a fine,  longish  point.  I need  not  mention  the 
desk ; any  ordinary  desk  will  do,  only  do  not  use  a mirror 
for  reflecting  the  light ; it  is  a mistake,  and  only  tries  the 
eyes  ; use  white  paper  for  wet  plates,  and  for  dry,  if  they 
are  thin  and  rather  yellow,  use  paper  of  a bluish  or  greenish 
tint,  and  less  light— or,  better  still,  retouch  through  very 
thin  opal ; this  gives  more  body  to  gelatine  negatives. 

Before  starting,  please  remember  the  three  P's — patience, 
perseverance,  and  practice ; bear  in  mind  these,  and 
success  is  certain.  l)o  not  be  in  a hurry  to  get  over  the 
face  with  dots  and  lines,  piling  on  the  lead  with  the  idea 
of  making  a grand  stipple ; if  you  do,  you  will  be  sorely 
disappointed,  when  you  fancy  it  finished,  but  take  it  easy. 
Commence  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  forehead,  with 
light,  circular  strokes  through  the  imperfections,  from 
right  to  left,  blending,  as  you  go,  the  uneven  parts  with 
their  surroundings  ; do  not  touch  on  any  part  but  these  ; 
continue  to  the  temples  ; turn  the  negative,  and  work  the 
cheek,  the  deep  shadows  under  the  eye,  and  about  the  nose 
and  mouth ; do  not  obliterate,  but  soften  them  ; continue 
working  in  the  direction  of  the  facial  lines,  always  inclining 
them  inwards,  which  gives  rotundity.  If  you  follow  these 
instructions,  you  will  find  the  dirt,  as  it  were,  worked  out 
of  a face  which  is  sufficient  to  produce  a good  print.  A 
considerable  amount  of  practice  is  required  to  give  what  is 
termed  a stipple,  and  is  produced  by  various  systems  of 
working.  A very  fine  effect  is  produced  by  dots  alone, 
another  by  dots  with  tails,  and  by  crosses  curved  ; but  the 
beginner  must  not  tread  out  of  his  path  until  he  has  mas- 
tered his  first  lesson,  and  cau  work  on  a face  without 
leaving  patchy  traces  of  the  pencil ; then  he  can  try  his 
hand  on  any  fancy  work  he  likes,  and  can  stick  to  any 
method  he  thinks  proper ; but  the  least  work  with  the  most 
effect  is  to  be  aimed  at.  In  using  colour  for  stopping  out 
holes,  &c.,  that  will  not  take  sufficient  lead,  neutral 
tint  for  wet,  and  olive  green  for  dry  negatives  with 
yellow  films.  Do  not  be  disappointed  with  your  first 
attempt;  I promise  you  plenty  of  troubles  with  the  different 
kind  of  negatives,  but  plod  on.  With  my  first  lessons  I 
used  to  watch  the  retoucher  attentively,  and  gaze  on  in 
wonder  and  admiration  to  see  him  with  apparently  care- 
less curves  blend  and  stipple  most  beautifully,  which 
seemed  to  me  a mystery  then  ; but  as  I stuck  hard  at  it,  I 
found,  when  I had  mastered  the  strokes,  that  I was  able  to 
work  either  very  smooth  or  stipple ; then  it  was  safe 
to  employ  any  system.  If  the  work  on  a negative  is  not 
satisfactory,  you  can  take  it  off  with  a handkerchief 
moistened  with  the  least  drop  of  the  medium,  and  com- 
mence again. 

I must  warn  the  beginner  not  to  pile  on  the  work,  but 


work  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  have  patience — he  will 
soon  see  the  effect — not  as  I did.  When  I first  commenced, 
I piled  on  the  work — too  much  lead,  and  no  effect.  I was 
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going  to  say  the  negative  was  heavy  with  the  lead.  How- 
ever, I could  not  put  any  more  on  it ; and,  as  I have,  you 
will  have  to  buy  your  experience. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  practise  at  night,  a certain 
kind  of  light  is  required ; this  can  be  produced  easily, 
which  will  be  seen  in  the  sketch. 

An  ordinary  tin  lamp,  with  reflector,  costs  about  two 
shillings,  which  is  placed  behind  the  desk.  Use  a piece  of 
opal  (the  dead  side)  for  the  lamp  to  reflect  on  ; place  a 
small  box  or  anything  handy  under  the  aperture,  so  as  to 
bring  it  within  an  inch  of  it ; by  varying  the  light  you 
can  suit  it  to  thick  or  thin  negatives.  1 do  not  tiud  it 
injurious  to  the  sight ; but  it  would  be  advisable  for  any- 
one to  wear  spectacles  with  a blue  or  green  tint,  for  with- 
out good  eyesight  the  photographer  is  lost. 


The  “ Topic  ” next  week  will  be,  “ Gelatine  Plates  for 
Interiors,”  by  II.  Manfield. 


THE  FERROTYPE— HOW  IT  IS  MADE. 

BY  W.  HEIGHWAY. 

IV. — Preparing  and  Developing  the  Plate. 
Having  now  prepared  the  collodion  and  sensitizing  solutions 
let  us  take  a plate,  and  make  an  exposure  in  the  camera, 
that  we  may  test  the  working  qualities  of  our  chemicals. 

Coating  the  Plate  — Unless  a very  large  piece  of  ferrotype 
plate  be  used,  it  will  generally  be  found  sufficiently  stiff  to 
allow  of  its  being  coated  with  collodion  without  bending. 
If  very  large  or  limp,  the  glass  backing  from  the  dark-slide 
may  be  placed  under  it. 

Lightly  brush  over  the  surface  with  a camel’s-liair  brush, 
to  remove  any  specks  of  dust.  Balance  the  plate  on  the 
tips  of  the  fingers,  and  hold  the  edge  by  the  top  of  the 
thumb — the  fleshy  part  slightly  bending  over  the  plate. 
Pour  a circular  pool  of  collodion  on  one  corner,  and  tilt 
the  plate  so  that  the  fluid  runs  to  each  corner,  flowing  just 
to  the  edges,  but  not  running  over.  Pour  the  surplus 
collodion  bacK.  into  the  bottle.  Gently  rock  the  plate 
until  set — i.e.,  when  an  impression  of  a finger  tip  is  taken 
as  on  soft  wax. 

The  manner  of  rocking  the  plate  while  it  is  drying 
materially  influences  the  character  of  the  film.  If,  in 
pouring  off  the  surplus  collodion  into  the  bottle,  the  plate 
is  held  on  end,  the  flow  back  is  rapid,  and  the  film  thin. 
This  is  necessary  when  the  collodion  sets  rapidly,  as  iu 
warm  weather.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  collodion  be 
very  fluid,  the  position  of  the  plate  should  be  but  slightly 
altered  from  that  in  which  it  is  held  during  the  coating 
operation,  so  that  the  re-flow  may  be  retarded. 

When  the  collodion  film  is  properly  set,  the  plate  is 
placed  on  the  dipper,  thin  edge  downwards,  and  gently 
lowered  into  the  bath. 

Sensitizing. — The  descent  of  the  plate  into  the  bath  must 
be  effected  steadily,  evenly,  and  without  stoppage.  Steadily, 
or  splashes  will  stain  the  film;  eveuly,  and  without  stoppage, 
or  horizontal  lines  will  mark  the  place  where  the  surface 
line  was  at  the  moment  of  stoppage.  When  the  plate  is 
fully  submerged  it  should  be  quietly  moved  about  iu  the 
solution  for  a few  moments,  to  overcome  the  repellant 
nature  of  the  alcohol  and  ether  in  the  film.  The  plate  is 
then  left  in  the  bath  for  about  two  minutes ; the  exact 
time  for  sensitizing  being  depeudent  on  the  nature  of  the 
film  and  the  state  of  the  bath  ; and  a knowledge  of  these 
varying  conditions  is  the  result  of  experience. 

In  a dark  room,  the  door  being  closed,  on  placing  the 
plate  in  the  bath,  the  action  of  the  solution  on  the  film 
may  be  watched  by  withdrawing  the  plate  at  intervals. 
Shortly  after  entering  the  bath  the  film  bears  the  appear- 
ance of  a greasy  plate  on  which  water  has  been  poured. 
After  a little  movement  of  the  plate  in  the  bath  the  solu- 
tion will  be  found  to  run  down  the  surface  in  lines,  and 
the  film  is  bluish  ; later  the  film  has  assumed  a creamy 


colour,  and  is  even  and  opaque.  The  piate  is  then  left  for 
a few  moments  longer  before  being  removed. 

In  the  Holder. — First  the  plate,  on  being  taken  out  (which 
should  be  done  steadily)  is  allowed  to  drain  on  the  inside 
edge  of  the  bath,  then  on  a clean  sheet  of  blottiDg-paper. 
It  is  now  placed  face  downwards  in  the  holder — i.e..  the 
back  of  the  plate  to  the  spring  of  the  holder.  When 
resting  in  position,  a sheet  of  glass,  cut  exactly  to  the  size 
of  the  holder,  is  placed  over  it,  and  the  back  of  the  holder 
closed  and  fixed.  The  holder  i3  now  carried  to  the 
camera,  care  being  taken  that  the  silver  is  not  allowed  to 
run  back  over  the  film. 

Exposure. — Of  this  nothing  definite  can  be  said,  as  it 
depends  on  so  many  conditions  which  are  constantly 
varying.  Carefully  note  the  appearance  of  the  image  on 
the  ground  glass  while  focussing,  to  form  a correct  esti- 
mate of  the  force  of  the  light,  and  so  to  judge  of  the  time 
required. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  the  movements  of  the  sliding 
holder  in  exposing  for  several  pictures,  as  a wrong 
movement  causes  the  spoiling  to  two  pictures  ; and  where 
a number  of  lenses  for  gem  pictures  are  used,  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  plate  is  lost. 

The  pose  should  be  carefully  made.  Before  posing  the 
sitter,  the  operator  should  have  a definite  idea  of  the  effect 
he  wishes  to  produce,  and  lose  no  time  in  carrying  it  into 
practice. 

Fussing  and  bothering  about  in  aimless  endeavour  can 
never  accomplish  any  good  thing. 

Move  backgrounds  and  accessories  as  quickly  and 
quietly  as  possible. 

Focus  accurately,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  may  be. 

Insert  the  plate- holder ; time  the  exposure  properly,  or 
at  least  evenly,  in  the  case  of  several  exposures ; and  be 
careful  of  the  movements  of  the  holder  if  a multiplying 
camera  is  being  used. 

Development. — To  bring  out  the  latent  image,  formed  in 
the  camera,  a solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  (protosulphate 
of  iron)  in  water  is  used. 

A considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  solution  producing  the  best  results ; but  as 
the  following  has  been  found  to  produce  very  fine  effects, 
there  appears  to  be  little  object  in  entering  upon  dis- 
cussion ; especially  as  the  space  allotted  to  these  notes 
would  become  exhausted  long  before  we  had  reached  the 
later  manipulations,  if  we  entered  into  lengthy  considera- 
tions of  this  kiud. 

Water  (ordinary)  ...  ...  1G  ounces 

Ferrous  sulphate  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Acetic  acid  1 „ 

The  operation  of  developing  is  conducted  by  the  non- 
actinic  light  of  the  dark  room. 

The  plate-holder,  in  which  the  exposed  plate  rests,  is 
placed  on  its  stand,  the  back  opened,  and  the  plate 
removed.  It  i3  best  to  have  a glass  on  which  to  rest  the 
plato  during  development,  otherwise  it  will  probably  bend 
and  the  developer  spill.  Take  the  plate  in  the  left  hand, 
and  in  the  right  the  vessel  containing  sufficient  developing 
solution  to  cover  the  plate.  Four  the  developer  quickly 
but  gently  over  the  film,  surely  overflowing  the  entire  sur- 
face, taking  care  it  does  not  overflow  the  edges  of  the  plate. 

If  the  exposure  has  been  exactly  timed,  the  image  will 
begin  to  appear  directly  the  solution  has  covered  the  plate, 
and  grow  uutil  the  image  stands  out  boldly.  Without 
delay  the  developer  must  be  washed  off  under  a copious 
flow  of  water  from  the  tap,  and  the  plate  thoroughly 
washed. 

Should  the  image  flash  out  instantaneously,  it  is  a sign 
of  over-exposure.  The  sitting  should  be  made  over  again, 
as  such  a picture  can  never  be  more  than  passable.  We 
shall,  however,  give,  in  a later  chapter,  a hint  for  improving 
a picture  over-exposed,  when  there  is  found  necessity  for 
making  the  best  of  it. 

Under-exposure  of  the  plate  is  evidenced  by  the  tardy 
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and  unwilling  appearance  of  the  image  ; it  will,  when  fixed, 
be  harsh  and  wanting  in  detail,  and.  if  very  much  under- 
timed  and  the  development  forced,  the  shadows  will  be 
found  fogged,  or  covered  with  a grey  deposit.  An  over- 
timed picture  also  is  often  foggy  in  the  shadows  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  deposit  of  silver. 

Absolutely  correct  tuning  of  the  exposure  is  the  most 
important  of  the  manipulations,  as.  failing  in  that,  the 
most  artistic  posing  and  lighting,  and  perfect  action  of 
chemicals,  go  for  nothing.  Judgment  of  the  requisite 
exposure  comes  by  experience,  and  by  experience  only. 

But  giving  all  this,  an  artistic  pose,  perfect  illumination, 
chemicals  in  splendid  working  order,  and  correct  exposure, 
failure  is  sure  if  the  manipulation  of  bringing  out  the  image 
is  conducted  in  a careless,  thoughtless,  and  inexperienced 
manner. 

A nice  discrimination,  a quick  eye,  a deft  hand,  and 
thought  are  required. 

A perfect  ferrotype  should  be  round  and  vigorous,  full 
of  detail,  the  high  lights  pure,  and  the  shadows  delicately 
graded  down  to  rich  pure  colour  where  the  film  is  perfectly 
transparent,  and  discloses  the  rich  polished  surface  of  the 
varnished  plate. 

Sometimes  it  may  happen  that  the  film  repels  the  deve- 
loper. This  generally  happens  when  the  seusitizing  solu- 
tion is  charged  with  alcohol  and  ether.  When  this  is  so. 
the  developer  is  said  to  “ crawl,”  and  a slight  addition  of 
alcohol  to  the  developer  i3  recommended.  When  the  bath 
is  in  this  state  it  requires  purification  by  heat. 

The  operator  must  endeavour  by  close  watchfulness  to 
recognize  the  effect  of  the  developer  under  different  condi- 
tions as  they  arise.  There  should  not  be  at  any  time  the 
slightest  ground  for  doubt  as  to  result  in  so  far  as  the  work 
of  the  operator  himself  is  concerned. 

(To  be  continued 1) 


ON  SENSITOMETERS. 

BY  LEoy  waenerke.* 

Almost  from  the  first  days  of  photography  the  want  was  felt  of 
seme  ready  means  whereby  the  actinic  action  of  light  produced 
on  various  substances  affected  by  light  could  be  measured,  and 
also  equally  ancient  are  the  different  systems  proposed  to  obtain 
this  object.  One,  which  is  very  simple,  and  which  was  more 
patronized  by  many  investigators  than  any  other,  consisted  in 
the  use  of  a semi-transparent  screen  of  varying  opacity,  inter- 
posed between  the  source  of  light  and  the  material  sensitive  to 
light.  By  observation  of  the  visible  or  developable  action  of 
light  passing  through  various  opaque  portions  of  the  screen,  an 
opinion  is  formed  of  the  accumulated  action  of  light  during  a 
certain  period,  and  the  inteos  ty  of  the  light  is  thus  ascertained  ; 
on  taking  both  of  these  into  consideration,  the  sensitiveness  to 
the  material  used  is  determined.  It  is  not  my  object  to  enter 
into  the  historical  development  of  various  actinometers  or 
eensitometers  ; I may  only  mention  that,  in  -Patent  .Specifi- 
cations ” for  1866,  Septeml*  r 13,  No.  2,355,  we  find  provisional 
protection  was  given  toLcnis  Bing,  for  an  apparatus  to  measure 
the  actinic  power  of  light  numerically,  in  which  “ a graduated 
transparent  medium  is  used,  varying  in  transparency.” 
Numerous,  also,  are  the  designs  known  at  this  moment,  such  as 
the  photometers  of  Vogel,  Vidal,  and  Lamy,  in  which  various 
layers  of  paper  are  superimposed,  and  numbers  printed  on  them. 
All  these  were  designed  especially  for  use  in  working  the 
carbon  process.  For  a similar  purpose  Hermagi's  wedge  of 
coloured  glass  was  introduced.  In  1876  Colonel  Wortley 
described,  at  a meeting  of  this  Society,  a similar  apparatus  for 
comparing  the  sensitiveness  of  negative  plates.  He  used  layers 
of  paper,  from  one  to  sixteen  in  number;  the  piinting-frame, 
charged,  was  put  iu  a certain  horizontal  position  on  the  table, 
over  which  was  a gas  jet,  with  a paper  cone  to  reflect  the  light 
on  to  the  frame. 

In  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  dry  plates  in  photography, 
and  with  the  multiplicity  of  formulae  for  emulsion  and  deve- 
lopers, the  want  of  an  apparatus  for  comparing  their  various 
qualities  became  very  urgent,  a necessity  felt  even  by  the 
totally  unscientific  employer  of  these  plates.  Notwithstanding 
the  venerable  age  of  the  photometers  mentioned,  they  are  not 
• Keai  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 


yet  perfect,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  constantly  meet  with 
the  expression  “ ten  times  as  sensitive  as  wet,”  the  mean- 
inglessness of  which  if  is  superfluous  to  prove. 

Let  us  examine  one  of  these  photometers  of  the  latest  form. 
They  give  certain  numbers,  but  generally  the  relation  between 
these  numbers  is  not  known.  I have  no  doubt  that  exception- 
ally few  investigators  found  that  relation  as  compared  to  thoso 
who  succeed  in  constructing  two  exactly  similar  apparatus  ; 
for  with  two  the  difference  found  in  the  numbers  can  be  easily 
ascertained.  This  is  only  useful  for  the  edification  of  that 
particular  investigator  ; but  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  photo- 
graphic world  for  the  right  apparatus  has  not  been  satisfied. 
Having  these  considerations  in  view.  I decided  to  introduce 
into  general  use  a sensitometer  which  has  rendered  me  marked 
service  for  some  time. 

In  the  first  instance,  a form  was  produced  representing 
twenty-five  squares,  varying  from  one  to  twenty-five  thicknesses 
of  paper.  A mould  from  this  is  made  for  the  pnrposoof  taking 
Woodbury  impressions,  which  are  made  on  glass.  By  now 
examining  this  by  transmitted  light,  we  observe  very  perfectly 
graduated  tints.  On  this  surface  are  printed,  in  opaque  matter, 
consecutive  numbers  from  one  to  twenty-five.  These,  in  pairs, 
being  identically  alike,  are  kept  in  a case,  on  the  outside  of 
which  yon  can  observe  the  cardboard  disc,  with  numbers  serving 
to  calculate  the  relative  value  of  the  different  tints. 

The  manipulation  is  as  follows : — Sap.ose  we  wish  to  find 
which  developer  acts  more  energetically — pyiogallic  or  oxalate  ? 
For  this  purpose  two  identical  plates  are  put  behind  two  sensi- 
tometers,  and  exposed  simultaneously  to  light.  Then  one  of 
the  plates  is  developed  with  pyrogallic,  and  the  other  with 
oxalate  developer.  Suppose  now,  that  in  the  first  case  we  can 
perceive  the  last  number,  19,  and  in  the  second  number,  10  ; 
to  find  the  relation  between  these  two  numbers,  the  larger  disc 
is  revolved  until  number  19  (the  higher  number  of  the  two) 
becomes  so  placed  as  to  be  visible  in  the  slot.  Opposite  the 
number  10,  seen  on  the  smaller  disc,  we  find  number  4 on  the 
larger  one,  which  indicates  that,  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of 
details,  we  must  give  four  times  more  exposure  in  the  case  of 
! the  second  developer  than  in  that  of  the  first. 

This  sensitometer  enabled  me  to  compare  with  precision  two 
plates  or  two  preparations,  bat  it  left  still  unsolved  the  important 
problem  of  a universal  sensitometer,  and  this,  I hope,  is  solved 
by  the 

Standard  Sensitometer. 

Photographic  literature  during  the  last  six  months  has  con- 
tained very  numerous  artie'es  on  the  question  of  sensitometry  : 
these  are  fresh  in  yonr  memory.  To  avoid  repetition,  I shall 
not  refer  to  these.  In  consequence  of  a proposal  made  in  the 
Photographic  Club,  a committee  was  formed  of  the  tollowing 
members  : — Captain  Abney,  A Cowan,  J.  Cadett,  W.  Bolton. 
W.  Bedford,  fl.  Wilmer,  and  myself,  to  decide,  if  possible,  the 
sensitometric  question.  Specially-constructed  apparatus,  else- 
where described,  were  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Bedford  and  Mr.  A. 
Cowan.  For  myself,  I proposed  to  construct  my  special  Stan- 
dard Sensitometer,  which,  being  more  simple,  was  accepted, 
and  constructed  subsequently. 

It  consists  of  a glass  quarter-plate  haviDg  Woodburytypic 
impressions  forming  twenty-five  squares,  steadily  increasing  in 
opacity.  To  produce  this  impression,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
model  block  was  made  in  paper.  Tne  paper  chosen  for  this 
pnrpose  was  very  thin  and  uniform  in  textnre,  of  0 03  of  a 
millimeter  ; it  was  stuck  on  the  glass  plate  in  such  a manner 
that  the  first  square  bad  0'>e  thickness,  the  second  two,  and  the 
last,  twenty-five  thicknesses  of  the  paper.  To  cement  these 
sheets  of  paper  fresh  albnmen  was  used,  for  the  reason  that 
subsequent  heat  has  no  action  on  it,  and  th?  increase  of  thick- 
ness is  more  uniform  and  also  less  than  it  wonld  be  with  gum, 
paste,  or  any  other  glne.  When  this  was  thoroughly  dry,  a 
series  of  casts  in  SpeDce  metal  was  produced  ; one  of  these  is 
preserved,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  keep  it  in  the  library  of  the 
Photographic  Club  for  any  future  reference.  Next,  impres- 
sions alter  the  Woodbury  fashion  are  made  in  specially-con- 
structed presses.  Gelatine  ink  was  an  object  of  special  attention 
in  this  case.  In  my  previous  sensitometer  1 used  as  colouring 
matter  sulphide  of  lead.  This  gave  a certain  brownish  tint; 
but,  inconsequence  of  the  different  absorption  for  different  rays, 
perfectly  neutral  black  was  substituted.  The  proportions  ot 
black,  gelatine,  and  water,  after  being  practically  ascertained 
so  as  to  give  a certain  amoout  of  density  suitable  for  a Wood 
bury  impression,  were  noted,  and  carefully  prepared  in  certain 
quantities.  ReEorciD,  which,  according  to  my  experience,  is  tb  # 
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best  preservative  (antiseptic),  permitted  me  to  keep  such  pre- 
pared ink  without  decomposition  for  a very  long  time. 

During  the  process  of  printing,  the  temperature  of  the  room 
and  w*ter  in  which  the  ink  is  kept  was  strictly  uniform.  A 
regulator  of  temperature,  elsewhere  described,  by  myself, 
rendered  mo  on  this  occasion  considerable  service.  The  glass 
(patent  plate),  on  which  the  impression  was  taken,  was  also 
kept  uniformly  warm  by  means  of  a box  inlaid  with  thick  felt, 
and  holding  a receptacle  for  hot  water.  Notwithstanding  such 
precautions,  a great  many  plates  have  been  condemned  as  not 
fulfilling  the  condition  of  uniformity,  the  principal  cause  of  the 
imperlections  being  the  glass,  and  the  difficulty  ot  keeping  the 
temperature  ot  the  room  constant  during  the  severe  cold  of  this 
winter.  The  next  operation  was  the  printing  of  the  numbers. 
This  is  done  by  a special  process  I adopted  tor  this  purpose.  A 
black  letter-press  impression  from  a woodcut  block  is  produced 
on  paper,  transferred  to  the  glass  bearing  the  Woodbury  impres- 
sion of  the  tint,  and  dusted  with  bronze  powder  to  increase  the 
opacity  of  the  letters.  At  this  stage  it  is  varnished  with  shellac 
varnish  to  protect  the  gelatine  surface  from  the  occasional 
action  of  moisture,  and  the  margins  are  then  covered  with  red 
bookbinder’s  cloth,  which,  besides  giving  a better  appearance, 
performs  the  more  important  duty  of  preventing  blurring,  which 
might  destroy  observations  in  the  case  of  long  exposure. 

Having  such  sensitometers  as  identical  as  possible,  and  easily 
procurable,  the  only  need  will  be  to  have  some  constant  source  of 
light,  of  unvariable  intensity  and  quality,  that  can  be  produced 
by  everybody.  My  first  thought  was  to  use  the  standard  candle  ; 
but  considering  that  the  light  of  the  standard  candle  is  subject 
to  considerable  variation,  dependent  on  surrounding  conditions  ; 
that  it  is  not  everywhere  procurable ; that  it  requires  special 
enclosure  to  avoid  reflections  ; that  it  is  not  recognised  or  obtain- 
able in  other  countries,  I have  made  a proposition  to  use  the 
light  from  a specially  prepared  phosphorescent  plate. 

I analysed  the  property  of  the  light  mentioned,  and  I dis- 
covered that  its  suitability  to  serve  as  a standard  light  for  sensi-  t 
tometrical  purposes  exceeded  my  first  expectations. 

I prepare  the  phosphorescent  plate  in  the  following  manner  : — 
A large  quantity  of  phosphorescent  calcium  sulphide  is  obtained 
in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  the  first  product.  This  is  mixed 
with  melted  (solid)  paraffin  and  poured  on  to  a previously  warmed 
glass  plate  ; while  the  paraffin  is  still  in  a liquid  condition,  it 
is  shaken  to  distribute  uniformly  the  powder  which  might  sink 
to  the  bottom.  Paraffiu  has  many  advantages  over  any  other 
menstrum  used  to  cement  the  particles  of  phosphorescent  pow- 
der; it  gives  a surface  perfectly  white  and  more  luminous  than 
when  varnish  is  used  ; it  protects  the  powder  most  effectually 
from  moisture  and  from  carbonic  acid,  both  of  which  have  an 
injurious  action  on  sulphide  of  calcium.  This  phospho-  1 


rescent  coating  is  covered  with  another  glass,  and  the  edges 
cemented. 

To  render  this  plate  luminous,  I propose  to  ignite  close  to  it 
some  metallic  magnesium.  Taking  into  consideration  the  un- 
steadiness of  the  flame  produced  by  burning  the  commercial 
magnesium  metal — due  to  various  sizes  and  also  the  various  states 
of  oxidation — I had  at  first  great  fears  as  to  the  uniformity  cf 
the  excited  luminosity.  But,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  Mr.  Cadett 
first  observed,  and  I verified  the  same  by  numerous  experiments, 
that  a very  small  quantity  of  magnesium  ribbon,  when  burnt, 
would  excite  the  utmost  luminosity  in  the  phosphorescent  plate, 
which  luminosity  cannot  be  increased  by  using  a larger  quantity 
of  the  ribbon,  either  in  one  length,  or  having  several  ribbons 
ignited  simultaneously.  This  doubt  being  satisfactorily  disposed 
of,  I propose  to  excite  the  plate  by  burning  one  inch  of  magne- 
sium ribbon  (or  not  less  than  one  inch)  in  close  proximity  to  the 
phosphorescent  plate. 

Next,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  tem- 
perature. Two  experiments  were  made  with  this  view — one  iu 
the  garden  during  a cold  night,  when  the  thermometer  stood 
exactly  at  freezing  poiut — another  in  a room  of  62  deg.  Fah. 
temperature,  and  in  this  case  the  results  were  identical ; conse- 
quently temperature  can  be  disregarded,  provided  the  plate, 
during  the  time  of  experiment,  is  not  subjected  to  varying  tem- 
peratures, especially  after  excitement. 

The  luminosity  of  the  phosphorescent  plate  is  constantly  de- 
creasing, and  it  is  most  material  as  to  what  moment  after  excite- 
ment the  plate  may  be  used  as  a source  of  light,  because  its 
intensity  varies  with  time.  In  order  to  decide  how  long  a rest 
is  most  suitable  to  satisfy  all  requirements,  a series  of  experi- 
ments were  made  in  the  following  manner  : — A phosphorescent 
plate  was  illuminated  with  one  inch  of  magnesium  ribbon,  and, 
after  a lapse  of  two  seconds,  put  in  contact  with  the  sensitometer, 
and  a sensitive  gelatine  plate  placed  behind.  Similar  experi- 
ments were  repeated,  giving  continually  increasing  rest  to  the 
luminous  plate  up  to  900  seconds.  All  these  plates  were  after- 
wards simultaneously  developed,  and  the  following  results  ob- 
tained : — 

After  a rest  of  2 seconds,  last  number  developed  was  20 
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By  examining  the  curve  formed  on  this  diagram,  it  is  evident, 
as  was  anticipated,  that  at  first  the  luminosity  rapidly  decreases, 
but  afterwards  it  becomes  almost  steady. 

It  would  be  perhaps  desirable  to  use  the  plate  at  the  time  when 
the  luminosity  is  most  constant ; viz.,  after  300  or  600  seconds — 
but  the  light  becomes  too  much  diminished  at  that  period,  and 
therefore,  to  avoid  too  long  a delay  in  waiting,  I think  sufficient 
uniformity  will  be  secured  if  the  exposure  begins  after  a rest  of 
60  seconds  or  l minute.  However,  this,  as  well  a3  other  points 
to  be  decided,  are  only  proposed  now  by  myself,  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Committee  before  being  definitely  recommended. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration,  viz.,  what  exposure  to  give 
to  the  plate  after  a certain  determined  rest  ? The  following 
series  of  experiments  were  made  to  facilitate  the  answer  to  this 
question  : — The  sensitive  plate  was  cut  in  six  parts,  and  after  a 
phosphorescent  plate  was  exposed  to  the  magnesium  light,  and 
had  one  minute’s  rest,  it  was  used  to  act  through  the  sensito- 
meter on  to  these  several  plates  during  varying  periods  of  time, 


as  per  table,  and  simultaneously  developed  with  the  following 
results : — 
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After  examining  diagram  (p.  94)  you  can  observe  that,  adopting 
also  sixty  seconds  as  a time  for  exposure,  we  shall  be  pretty  safe 
against  the  errors  of  timing,  the  curve  in  this  point  being  pretty 
steady.  We  must,  however,  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
curve  does  not  represent  intensity. 

Lastly,  for  securing  more  uniformity,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the 
sensitometer  at  a certain  uniform  distance  from  the  luminous 
plate.  To  obtain  this  end,  I propose  to  use  a specially  con- 
structed frame,  in  which  there  is  a groove  for  the  luminous  plate, 
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the  distance  between  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  luminous  plate 
and  the  sensitometer  being  equal  to  one  centimeter.  Between 
these  there  is  a shutter,  which  will  permit  exposures  strictly 
accurately  to  be  made. 


The  relative  value  of  the  various  tints,  or  numbers  represent- 
ing them,  is  then  carefully  calculated,  and  verified  by  a system 
different  to  that  which  was  used  for  calculation. 

This  apparatus  can  be  conveniently  used  to  solve  many 


questions  of  interest,  not  only  to  photographers,  but  also  to 
scientists  generally.  For  example,  in  the  diminution  of  intensity 
of  light  in  the  phosphorescent  plate,  you  observe  one  instance 
of  the  utility  of  the  sensitometer.  For  photographers  it  will, 
no  doubt,  be  desirable  to  know  which  plate  is  more  sensitive,  and 
at  what  ratio ; which  developer  brings  out  the  most  detail ; what 
exposure  to  give  to  the  plates  of  any  particular  batch,  &c.,  &c. 

However,  the  most  important  point  will  be,  if  the  sensito- 
meter is  generally  adopted,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  unmistakably 
express  and  compare  our  results  in  definite  numbers. 


THE  ETHO-OXYGEN  LIME  LIGHT. 

BY  w.  BROUGHTON.* 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  exhibit  my  automatic  ctho-oxygen 
lime  light  apparatus  to  you  this  evening  : the  more  so,  as  an  article 
has  recently  appeared  in  the  photographic  journals  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Nicol,  of  Edinburgh,  announcing  a new  discovery  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  difficulty.  Of  course  he  only  threw  out  a sug- 
gestion : his  friend,  Mr.  Morton,  having  soon  found  out  its  defects. 
My  object  to-night  will  be  to  prove  that  I have  successfully  accom- 
plished the  generation  of  a gas  for  the  lime-light,  and  that  in  a 
generator  so  small  that  to  many  will  appear  incredible  ; also 
that  I have  had  it  in  operation  for  two  years,  several  members  of 
this  Society  having  seen  it  in  work,  and  I have  no  doubt  they  will 
bear  me  out  in  that  statement. 

Previous  to  the  year  1878  the  management  of  the  lantern  and 
lime-light,  to  me,  was  non  est ; it  was  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
that  my  first  introduction  to  it  took  place,  through  the  medium  of 
our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Wright.  As  did  Mr.  Morton,  so  I soon 
found  out  the  defects  of  my  discovery  ; but  these  only  aroused  me 
to  fresh  activity,  determined,  if  possible,  to  overcome  them,  and 
to  try  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  Manchester  in  the  race  of 
improvements  connected  with  the  lantern,  and  to  carry  on  the 
work  begun  by  one  whose  name  will  be  remembered  in  years  to 
come  as  the  originator  of  the  system  of  generating  oxygen 
during  the  consumption — I allude  to  Mr.  Noton,  who  has  so 
recently  passed  from  amongst  us,  and  whose  mind  up  to  the  last 
was  busy  evolving  fresh  ideas  and  inventions.  Nor  must  I forget 
the  name  of  Mr.  Dancer,  who  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  use  of 
the  lime-light  for  the  lantern  ; and  last,  but  not  least,  our  worthy 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick,  who  has,  as  Dr.  Nicol  justly 
remarked,  done  so  much  to  popularize  the  process  of  oxygen  gene- 
rations. This  apparatus  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  gene- 
rating what  I call  ethoxogen  gas  during  the  time  of  exhibition,  and 
forms  an  addition  to  the  generators,  lantern-stand,  stand,  tables, 
reading  desk,  and  box  for  packing  lanterns,  sheet,  and  apparatus. 
It  is  complete  in  itself,  having  no  connection  with  house  gas. 

I will  describe  the  working  in  detail,  and  will  commence  with 
the  generation  of  the  oxygen.  Two  charges  of  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium and  binoxide  of  manganese,  in  the  proportion  of  six  of  the 
former  to  three  of  the  latter — which  I may  here  say  I find  suffi- 
cient for  two  hours’  burning— are  placed  in  the  two  retorts,  sus- 
pended from  an  arm  by  means  of  a bow  cramp,  through  the  top 
of  which  passes  a T screw,  enabling  the  retorts  to  be  fastened  or 
released  very  expeditiously.  I have  here  two  forms  of  connec- 
tions— one  designed  to  act  as  a safety  valve,  in  which  a spring  is 
interposed  between  the  bearing  of  the  screw  and  cramp.  The 
arm  carrying  the  retorts  is  placed  on  the  side  of  stand  furthest 


from  exhibitor,  and  is  connected  by  means  of  an  union  to  the 
tube  conveying  the  oxygen  to  the  lower  chamber  or  gasometer, 
and  which  is  an  adaptation  of  Pepy’s  gas-holder.  This  is  first 
filled  with  water,  which  rises  by  tube  No.  2 into  the  tank,  and  by 
so  doing,  pressure  is  obtained.  In  this  tank  is  a float,  connected 
by  a cord  and  pulley  in  the  top  with  a lever.  If  spirit  be  used 
as  the  source  of  heat,  this  lever  actuates  a loose  cap  outside  the 
burner  ; as  the  water  rises  in  the  tank  the  float  does  the 
same.  The  lever  falls  by  means  of  a weight,  causing  the 
cap  to  cover  the  wick,  and  partially  extinguish  the  flame. 
As  the  water  falls,  the  action  is  reversed,  the  flame 
increases,  and  oxygen  is  given  off  a second  time.  Now  comes 
into  action  another  movement  that  obviates  any  attention 
to  the  retorts,  the  defect  in  all  other  inventions,  and  the  chief 
objection  to  generation  when  the  exhibitor  has  to  lecture  as  well 
as  work  the  lantern.  The  float  this  time  sinks  lower  than  before, 
and,  in  doing  so,  raises  the  arm  that  carries  the  burner  ; attached 
to  it  is  a trigger  that  releases  a spring.  The  arm  now  moves  to 
the  next  retort,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated.  As  I have 
before  stated,  the  two  retorts  are  sufficient  for  over  two  hours, 
but  should  it  be  requisite  to  continue  the  generation,  the  retorts 
may  be  taken  off,  washed  out,  and  refilled,  the  work  of  a few 
minutes,  which  any  boy  may  do.  Two  taps  are  placed  on  the 
arm,  and,  by  closing  them,  either  retort  may  be  taken  off  at 
pleasure,  whilst  the  gas  is  coming  from  the  other. 

If  house  gas  be  used  as  the  source  of  heat,  a Bunsen  burner 
replaces  the  spirit-lamp  on  the  end  of  the  arm ; the  cord  is  now 
connected  with  the  extremity  of  the  arm,  which  then  falls  as 
the  water  rises,  and,  by  means  of  a tap  joint,  cuts  off  the  gas, 
diminishing  the  flame,  the  arrangement  for  the  movement  of  the 
burner  being  the  same.  * 

The  oxygen  gas  emerges  from  tube  No.  3,  and  passes  into  a 
Birrell’s  regulator,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  any  unduo 
pressure  duriug  the  time  the  oxygen  is  entering  the  gas  chamber. 
I have  only  recently  adapted  this  admirable  regulator  to  my 
machine,  and  I cannot  but  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise 
of  its  efficacy  ; and  here,  I may  say,  that  it  was  through  hearing 
of  Mr.  Birrell  having  iuvented  an  automatic  machine  I was  set 
thinking,  but  as  to  its  working  or  merits  I had  not  the  slightest 
idea.  From  the  regulator  it  passes  into  the  multum  in  parvo, 
viz.,  a chamber  or  box,  four  inches  deep  by  three  inches  by  one 
inch  ; this  is  my  hydrogen  generator,  aud  contains  four  and  a-half 
ounces  of  methylated  ether,  sufficient  for  three  hours’  working. 
Now  you  will  see  the  derivation  of  the  word  etho-oxogen, viz., ether 
aud  oxygen.  My  first  experiments  were  with  gasoline  and  ben- 
zine, with  a tank  above  twenty  times  the  size  of  the  present  one. 

I resolved  to  try  ether  after  a careful  study  of  the  component 
j.arts  of  the  light  volatile  compounds.  The  conditions  I laid  down 
wore,  that  the  material  should  be  comparatively  inexpensive, 
that  it  should  contain  little  C (or  carbon),  plenty  of  H (or  hydro- 
gen), and  I did  not  object  to  0 (or  oxygen).  Methylated  ether  came 
the  nearest  to  my  standard.  An  agreeable  surprise  awaited  me 
on  trial,  viz.,  the  smallness  of  the  consumption — about  ounce 

per  hour.  If  time  permit  at  the  close  of  our  evening’s  exhibition, 
we  will  measure  what  is  left;  you  will  then  see  for  yourselves 
what  has  been  used.  The  oxygen,  before  it  enters  the  generator, 
is  tapped  for  a supply  of  gas  to  regulate  the  burners  within  the 
lantern,  to  which  it  passes  by  means  of  the  dissolving  tap,  the 
apertures  of  which  are  alike,  no  by-pass  being  required,  as  both 
gases  are  cut  off  together ; tho  arrangement  for  dissolving  1 
i show  you  presently.  During  the  passage  of  the  gas  through  this 
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Dwmirmgs  0f  j^cutus. 

Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

The  second  Popular  Evening  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  City 
Commercial  Hall  on  Thursday,  17th  inst. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Swan  (from  Messrs.  George  Mason  and  Company) 
showed  through  the  lantern  a number  of  photo -micrographic 
transparencies.  The  pictures  were  wholly  produced  by  artificial 
light,  the  photogene  lamp  being  used  for  the  production  of  the 
negatives,  and  a powerful  oxy-hydrogen  light  for  the  transpar- 
encies. The  pictures  were  taken  on  wet  collodion  plates,  dry  plates 
having  been  found  to  work  unsatisfactorily  on  account  of  their 
density.  The  negatives  were  taken  by  Mr.  Adolf  Schulze, 
Glasgow,  and  the  subjects  embraced  vegetable,  anatomical, 
entomological,  and  diatomacal  specimens.  A picture  of  165  care- 
fully arranged  diatoms  excited  considerable  interest  from  the  fact 
that  the  space  occupied  by  the  diatoms  when  taken  did  not 
occupy  more  than  a pin’s-head.  This  is  the  first  time  such  an 
exhibition  has  been  given  in  Glasgow. 

An  interval  followed,  during  which  some  amateur  members 
gave  selections  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  after  which  Mr. 
Swan  exhibited  a series  of  views  in  Ireland,  commencing  with  the 
Giant’s  Causeway,  going  to  South  and  West  of  Ireland,  showing 
the  ancient  and  architectural  beauties  of  the  district,  and  termin- 
ating at  Dublin. 

A number  of  transparencies  taken  by  Messrs.  Paton,  Leask, 
and  other  artists  were  thereafter  shown,  the  subjects  being  in- 
stantaneous views  of  animals  and  steamers,  &c.,  in  motion. 

Mr,  Swan’s  description  of  the  various  pictures  was  given  in 
an  able  and  humorous  manner,  frequently  obtaining  the  applause 
of  a large  and  enthusiastic  audience,  and  gave  entire  satisfaction. 

The  evening  closed  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Swan. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  meeting  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  10th  inst.,  Mr. 
Alfred  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.  (president)  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  passed,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 
Messrs.  Charles  Oldham,  A Reston,  M.  Cooper,  John  Bathe, 
and  Dr.  Bahin. 

Mr.  W.  Wright  collected  portraits  from  some  of  the  members 
for  the  Society's  album. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick  (lion,  secretary)  said  he  had  a little 
paper  to  read  on  lantern  matters,  and  a reply  to  a letter  “ Pro 
Bono  Publico”  (see  page  86). 

Mr.  W.  Broughton  read  a paper  on  the  “Etho-Oxygeu  Lime 
Light  ” (see  page  94),  and  exhibited  the  apparatus  at  work 
later  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Robinson  exhibited  a camera  contrived  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Faulding  and  himself  for  the  lantern.  It  consisted  of  a frame- 
work fixed  in  the  lantern  with  a movable  slide  with  change- 
able carriers  for  various  sized  slides. 

Mr.  John  Schofield  exhibited  a print,  and  Messrs.  Benson 
and  Chadwick  some  enlargements,  on  Messrs.  Morgan's  Argen- 
tic Bromide  Paper.  Those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Chadwick  on 
behalf  of  Messrs.  Morgan  were  much  admired.  One  of 
these  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Morgan  as  a presentation  to  the 
Society’s  album,  and  for  which  a special  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  to  the  donors. 

Mr.  Lyttle  exhibited  some  instantaneous  views  and  others 
on  Wiatten  and  W'ain  wright’s  plates. 

Mr.  Chadwick  exhibited  a series  of  instantanoous  views  of 
Messrs.  Marsh  Brothers,  “ Tte  Swan,”  “ Flying  Dutchman,’’ 
&c.,  &c. 

The  members  then  retired  to  the  lantern  room,  where  Mr. 
Broughton  exhibited  bis  automatic  apparatus  at  work,  and  gavo 
a very  good  exhibition  of  members’  slides. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  all  the  members  who  had 
contributed  to  the  interesting  meeting. 


in  t[i£  jstuMn. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  next  monthly 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  March  3rd, 
at  8 p.m.,  in  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  AdelphL  Mr.  E. 
Dunmore  will  read  an  addenda  to  his  paper,  “ Our  Artistic  Com- 
petition,” and  other  matters  of  interest  be  brought  hefore  the 
meeting. 


®0m380n&*nta. 

H.  F.  R.— 1.  The  lens  you  mention  is  well  suited  for  use  with  the 
magic  lantern.  No  alteration  or  adjustment  of  the  lens  is  required, 
it  being  merely  necessary  to  solder  a suitable  flango  on  the  nose  of 
the  lantern,  care  being  taken  that  a position  is  selected  which  is 
suited  to  the  focus  of  the  lens.  2.  If  you  unscrow  the  back  com- 
bination, and  make  use  of  the  front  lens,  with  the  stop  behind  it, 
you  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  excellent  landscapes.  In  this  case, 
however,  there  will  be  a slight  “ pincushion  ” distortion,  which 
can  be  changed  into  “barrel-shaped”  distortion  by  reversing  the 
whole  apparatus,  so  as  to  bring  the  stop  next  the  landscape,  and  the 
convex  side  of  the  lens  next  the  image.  This  latter  arrangement 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  the  landscape  lens  as  usually  sold. 
Inquirer.— Certainly  not. 

Cai’T.  Turton.  — We  have  seen  a superannuated  gibu3  hat  pressed 
into  service  for  the  purpose  you  refer  to  (this  being  buttoned 
on  the  front  of  camera) ; but,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  article, 
something  might,  perhaps,  he  done  with  an  accordion  bellews 
strutted  with  slips  of  wood. 

Ampho. — 1.  It  is  best  to  varnish  them  ; but  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  coating  is  even  and  free  from  waves.  2.  Mr.  Wilmer 
has  made  some  interesting  experiments  regarding  this  matter, 
and  his  results  are  embodied  ia  a paper  which  appears  in  our 
present  issue. 

G.  H.  P.  Jones  — I.  It  is  probable  that  a large  portion  of  the 
silver  originally  present  in  your  bath  has  been  removed  by  use. 
Try  adding  ten  grains  of  fresh  nitrate  to  each  ounce  of  the  solu- 
tion. 2.  Any  dealer  in  lamps  will  obtain  a duplex  or  triplex 
burner  for  you,  and  it  would  bo  best  for  you  to  have  one  adapted 
for  wicks  about  two  inches  wide.  You  can  then  make  the  body 
to  fit  your  lantern. 

A Constant  Reader. — 1.  Tho  use  of  them  is  very  rapidly  ex- 
tending in  the  county  you  refer  to,  but  at  the  present  time  a large 
proportion  are  imported.  2.  See  articles  in  the  current  Year- 
Book. 

Venator. — Try  filtering  through  Swedish  filtering  paper.  You 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  any  variation  which  renders 
tho  bromide  omre  prone  to  subside,  also  serves  to  render  it  less 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  required  end.  The  proportion  mentioned 
by  you  should  give  an  excellent  result. 

P.  R.  J. — No  second  treatment  with  hyposulphite  is  required  in 
the  case  you  mention,  although  after  silver  intensification  it  is 
well  to  use  the  hyposulphite  bath. 

Me.  L. — You  might  try  immersion  of  the  carefully  cleansed  article 
in  a solution  of  one  part  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  twenty  of  water. 
After  this  it  should  be  subjected  to  a careful  washing. 

E.  Day  and  Sons. — Thank  you  for  the  pictures ; tho  soft  snow 
slope,  with  the  bourne  running  at  its  foot,  is  very  pretty. 

J.  A.  B. — Three  grains  bromide  of  potassium,  ten  ounces  of  water. 
T.  L.  Tylor. — To  a five-grain  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  add  small 
lumps  of  potassium  cyanide  until  the  precipitate  first  formed  re- 
dissolves ; mix  this  solution  with  whiting  to  the  consistency  of  a 
cream,  and  rub  this  on  the  copper  plate.  A ten  by  eight  plate 
may  be  silvered  by  this  method  in  five  minutes,  but  the  film  is 
extremely  thin,  although  quite  effectual  in  preventing  the  adhe- 
sion of  tho  electrolytic  copper  which  is  to  be  deposited  thereon.  1 
Landscapist. — Thin  porcelain  tea-cups  will  generally  stand  the 
sudden  application  of  heat  well,  and  they  are  usually  less  subject 
to  be  acted  on  by  chemical  solutions  than  ordinary  qualities  of 
glass. 

M.  N.  Pinner. — The  light  in  question  is  very  brilliant,  and 
intensely  actinic,  but  probably  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  fumes 
evolved  would  put  its  use  quite  out  of  the  question  in  the  case  you 
refer  to.  A powerful  electric  light  would  no  doubt  serve  your 
purpose,  but  its  production  would  involve  considerable  trouble  and 
expense. 

L.  Camac. — The  Society  is  not  by  any  means  an  exclusive  one,  as 
it  freely  opens  its  doors  to  any  respectable  person  taking  an  interest 
in  photographic  matters  ; while  a formal  ballot  serves  to  provide 
the  members  tho  means  of  excluding  a notoriouly  objectionable 
candidate. 

Sam. — (1.)  Thin  glue  to  which  a small  proportion  of  potassium 
bichromate  has  been  added  will  serve  your  purpose  admirably.  2. 
It  is  soluble  in  about  seven  times  its  weight  of  water  at  a tempera- 
ture of  50°  Fah. 

C.  B.  R (Leicester). — We  should  like  to  see  a print. 

W.  May. — The  arrangement  of  the  foliage  is  far  too  uniformly 
symmetrical  to  satisfy  an  ordinary  art  critic  ; and  the  fact  of  the 
tree  stumps  appearing  to  rise  straight  up  through  tho  carpet 
might  provoke  adverse  strictures  on  your  work.  Study  nature 
and  try  to  imitate. 

M.  Venner. — The  addition  of  two  drops  of  water  to  each  ounce  of 
collodion  will  no  doubt  prove  a remedy. 

W.  C.  H. — 1.  More  pigment  is  required.  2.  A 3}  per  cent.  bath. 
3.  Sulphate  of  barium. 

Several  Corerspondents  in  our  next; 
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INCREASING  THE  RAPIDITY  OF  DRY  GELATINE 
PLATES. 

It  is  now  sufficiently  well  known  that  an  emulsion,  which 
is  kept  for  some  time  in  the  wet  state,  gradually  increases  in 
rapidity,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  this  increase  of 
sensitiveness  is  due  to  the  gradual  formation  of  ammonia. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  the  various  and  simple  means 
now  known  for  obtaining  plates  of  any  required  degree  of 
sensitiveness,  it  too  often  happens  that  a whole  batch  of 
plates  is  found  on  trial  to  be  far  slower  than  was  antici- 
pated. 

The  annoyance  of  such  a discovery,  after  the  tedious 
process  of  preparing  the  plates  has  been  gone  through, 
would  naturally  lead  one  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  im- 
proving slow  plates,  even  when  quite  dry;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  ammonia  in  increasing  rapidity  would  as  naturally 
suggest  its  use  for  that  purpose. 

Experiments  which  we  have  made  in  this  direction  have 
given  results  which  prove  conclusively  that  even  the  dried 
films  may  be  often  much  improved  by  subjecting  them  to 
the  influence  of  weak  ammonia  solution.  Having,  for  in- 
stance, immersed  one  half  of  a gelatino-bromide  dry  plate 
in  a dilute  solution  of  ammonia,  the  entire  plate  was  ex- 
posed in  the  camera  before  dryirg.  On  development,  the 
image  on  the  immersed  half  appeared  sooner,  and  showed 
more  detail,  and  was  in  every  respect  better  than  that  upon 
the  dry  half.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  exposure  was 
purposely  made  too  short,  but  the  conclusion  is  obvious, 
nevertheless.  The  same  improvement  was  also  manifest 
when  plates  were  immersed  in  a weak  ammonia  bath,  and 
thoroughly  dried  for  some  day8  in  a drying-closet.  Evi- 
dently, therefore,  the  effect  is  not  due  to  the  actual  pre- 
ence  of  ammonia,  but  to  the  alteration  which  the  ammonia 
bath  was  enabled  to  effect  in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
silver  bromide. 

Here,  then,  we  have  indications  of  a method  whereby  a 
batch  of  plates  may  be  improved  by  very  simple  and  con- 
venient means  ; all  that  is  necessary  being  to  unpack  them, 
immerse  them  for  a few  minutes  in  a weak  ammonia  bath, 
dry  them  again,  and  store  away  for  future  use. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  appears  that  the  greatest 
precaution  must  be  observed  both  as  regards  the  strength 
of  the  ammonia  bath,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  the  time 
of  immersion  ; for  we  found  that,  in  some  cases,  fog 
was  produced  on  development ; while  in  other  cases,  when 
very  strong  ammonia  was  allowed  to  act  for  some  time 
upon  the  plates,  the  latter  became  capable  of  development 
without  a preliminary  exposure  to  light. 

The  rationale  of  the  action  of  ammonia  in  these  cases  is 
not  difficult  to  explain.  Indeed,  by  means  of  a micro- 
scope the  whole  process  may  be  watched.  It  consists  of  a 
solution  of  silver  bromide  by  the  weak  ammonia  solution, 
and  a redoposition  of  the  same,  in  a coarser  and  more 


sensitive  condition,  upon  evaporation  of  the  ammonia.  At 
the  same  time  the  freshly-deposited  bromide  is  cemented 
again  firmly  to  the  film,  owing  to  the  fact  that  ammonia 
is  capable  also  of  dissolving  a minute  quantity  of  gelatine, 
which  binds  the  precipitated  grains  of  bromide  firmly  to 
the  film.  Neither  can  we  be  surprised  that  an  excessive 
amount  of  ammonia  should  produce  fog  ; for  evidently  the 
action  resembles  that  which  occurs  when  ammonia  is  added 
to  the  liquid  emulsion,  iu  which  case  fog  is  known  to 
result  from  excess. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  a matter  for  trial  whether  a treat- 
ment similar  to  the  above  may  not  in  many  cases  be  con- 
veniently adopted  by  those  who  have  experienced  dis- 
appointment in  the  finished  results  of  their  endeavours  to 
prepare  very  sensitive  plates. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  wish  to  attempt 
this  plan,  it  may  be  stated  that  we  found  the  best  results 
obtained  by  a bath  containing  one  drachm  of  concen- 
trated ammonia  solution  (-880)  to  an  ounce  of  water. 
Plates  were  immersed  in  this  bath  for  two  or  three  minutes 
only,  then  placed  horizontally  in  the  drying-cupboard,  and 
thoroughly  dried.  We  found  that  a 50  per  cent,  solution 
of  ammonia,  under  the  same  conditions,  invariably  pro- 
duced fog.  It  may  be  mentioned  also  that  the  increase  of 
sensitiveness  obtained  without  fog  was  from  half  to  twice 
as  much  again. 


THE  ENAMELLING  OF  PAPER  PRINTS. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  relative  artistic 
merits  of  plain  or  matt  surface  prints  on  the  one  hand,  and 
highly  glazed  or  enamelled  pictures  on  the  other  hand.  It 
is,  however,  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the  matter  from  an 
esthetical  or  artistic  point  of  view,  but  merely  to  premise 
that  the  general  public  are  in  most  cases  willing  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  glazed  portraits  than  for  plain  work  ; and, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  photographer  whose  primary 
view  is  business  has  only  to  measure  the  extra  price  obtain- 
able, against  the  increased  labour  and  cost  ol  production, 
involved  in  turning  out  high  gloss  pictures. 

Passing  over  the  various  kinds  of  rolling  and  burnishing 
machine-1,  our  present  business  rests  with  the  surfacing  of 
prints  by  means  of  a layer  of  collodion,  this  material  being 
cast,  as  it  tveie,  on  a surface  of  glass,  so  as  to  retain  the 
lustre  and  smoothness  of  the  polished  surface. 

In  ail  processes  of  this  nature,  the  first  point  is  to  so 
prepare  the  glass  surface  as  to  insure  the  perfect  and  com- 
plete separation  of  the  finished  and  dry  print  from  the  glass. 
To  attain  this  end  the  surface  of  the  glass  may  be  covered 
with  an  extremely  thin  film  of  wax,  or  friction  with  finely- 
powdered  French  chalk  may  be  resorted  to.  Our  own 
experience  points  to  the  former  as  the  more  uniformly  satis- 
factory method  of  the  two,  especially  as  the  labour  of  re- 
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waxing  the  glasses  after  their  surfaces  have  once  become 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  material  is  very  trifling. 

The  plate  which  is  to  be  waxed  should  be  made  mode- 
rately warm  by  being  held  before  a tire,  and  one  of  its  sur- 
faces must  be  well  rubbed  over  with  a lump  of  pure  yellow 
bee’s-wax,  care  being  taken  that  the  glass  is  sufficiently 
warm  to  ensure  complete  fusion  of  the  wax.  A piece  of 
flannel  is  next  folded  so  as  to  form  a flat  pad,  and  with 
this  wiper  all  excess  of  wax  must  be  thoroughly  removed  ; 
after  which  a final  polish  is  given  by  means  of  a second 
wiper  of  flannel.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that,  in 
the  case  of  new  glasses,  the  waxing  should  be  very  perfect, 
and,  to  insure  this,  the  whole  series  of  operations  should 
be  repeated  several  times : and  the  more  thoroughly  this  is 
done,  so  much  less  is  the  probability  of  the  repellant  film 
becoming  removed  hy  the  polishing  operation.  When 
plates  have  been  used  once  or  twice  it  is  sufficient  to  warm 
and  rub  over  with  one  of  the  waxing  flannels,  after  which 
the  final  polish  is  given  as  before  directed.  A plate  which 
has  been  properly  polished  should  show  no  trace  of  wax  to 
the  eye,  but  on  drawing  the  finger  over  its  surface  the 
presence  of  a minute  trace  of  wax  can  be  felt,  and  the 
track  left  is  quite  different  in  appearance  from  that  left  on 
an  unwaxed  glass.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  all  methods 
of  waxing  by  means  of  solutions  of  wax  in  ether,  benzole, 
or  other  solvents,  are  inferior  to  the  method  here  recom- 
mended, although  they  are  quicker,  and,  in  some  other 
respects,  more  convenient. 

The  waxed  glass  must  next  be  coated  with  a plain  collo- 
dion containing  about  five  grains  of  a tough  pyroxyline  to 
each  ounce  of  solvents,  and  as  soon  as  the  collodion  has 
set,  the  plate  is  put  into  a dish  of  clean  water,  where  it 
must  be  allowed  to  remain  until  no  appearance  of  greasi- 
ness is  visible  on  its  removal  from  the  dish. 

If  the  prints  to  be  enamelled  are  single  transfer  carbon 
prints,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  lay  each  one,  face  down- 
wards, on  its  plate,  this  having  been  previously  flooded 
with  water,  and  then  to  establish  contact  by  forcing  out 
the  intervening  layer  of  water  with  a squeegee.  The  edges 
of  the  print  are  now  clamped  to  the  plate  by  means  of 
pieces  of  reglet  held  with  American  clips,  and  the  plate 
bearing  the  print  is  placed  in  a warm  room  to  dry.  The 
reglets  are  next  removed,  and  on  lifting  one  corner  of  the 
print  by  means  of  the  point  of  a penknife,  the  picture  will 
readily  leave  the  glass,  carrying  with  it  the  collodion 
film. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  prints  on  albumenized  paper, 
collotypic  pictures,  or  platinotypes  are  to  be  enamelled,  a 
solution  of  gelatine  must  be  made  use  of  to  ensure  a suffi- 
cient adhesion  of  the  collodion  film.  In  this  case  the 
collodionized  plate  should  be  soaked  in  slightly  warm 
water,  and  should  be  flooded  with  a five  per  cent,  solution 
of  gelatine  before  the  print  is  squeegeed  down  on  the 
collodion  film.  It  often— or,  indeed,  generally — happens 
that  the  prints  must  be  mounted  on  cards,  without  a loss  of 
that  brilliancy  which  results  from  taking  a cast  of  the  glass 
in  collodion,  and  in  order  to  do  this  satisfactorily  it  is 
necessary  that  the  cards  should  be  attached  to  the  prints 
before  they  are  stripped  from  the  glass.  This  circumstance 
renders  it  advisable  to  mask  the  negatives  so  that  white 
borders  shall  exist  on  the  prints  themselves  ; or  the  borders 
may  be  tinted  by  a process  of  double  printing,  and  by 
using  suitable  tint  negatives  ; any  inscription,  or  the  name 
of  the  photographer,  may  be  printed  in  at  the  same  time. 
After  the  mounted  prints  are  stripped  from  the  glass,  the 
oversailing  paper  must  be  trimmed  from  round  about  the 
card  by  means  of  a sharp  knife. 

A pleasing  variation  may  be  made  by  employing  glasses 
which  are  partly  polished  and  partly  ground,  as,  for 
example,  a plate  with  a polished  oval  centre  and  ground 
edges.  In  such  a case  the  central  portion  of  the  enamelled 
print  is  lustrous,  while  the  border  possesses  the  matt  surface 
which  results  from  taking  a cast  of  the  ground  border. 


THE  WET  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

There  are  professional  photographers  who  have  literally, 
for  the  present,  washed  their  hands  of  the  nitrate  bath.  At 
the  same  time,  there  are  gentlemen,  thoroughly  conserva- 
tive in  their  views,  who  hold  what  they  term  “ the  gelatine 
craze”  in  small  estimation,  and  who  look  with  mingled 
curiosity  and  contempt  on  all  photo-gelatinous  productions. 
We,  for  our  part,  account  it  prudent,  il  not  wise,  to  strike 
a middle  course.  Without  abandoning  the  old  process, 
with  its  wonderful  possibilities,  it  is  well  to  master  the  new 
method,  and  to  fiad  out  for  ourselves  what  are  its  capa- 
bilities. It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  gelatine 
emulsion  may  be  so  modified  and  manipulated  as  to 
render  it  serviceable  for  every  variety  of  indoor  and  out- 
door work.  But  the  knowledge  of  the  how,  the  when,  and 
the  where  to  make  use  of  the  new  power  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, is  not  so  readily  acquired  as  some  of  our  fellow- 
workers  may  imagine.  If  the  highest  ends  of  photography 
could  be  served  by  exposing  and  developing  a gelatine 
plate,  the  merest  tyro  might  blossom  forth  at  once  into  a 
full-blown  “artist.”  Happily,  it  is  not  so  ; there  are  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  something  in  the  methods  of  exposing  and 
developing  the  plate  which  demands  technical  knowledge, 
and  skill  of  no  mean  order.  Of  course  we  assume  that  the 
aim  of  the  operator  is  to  attain  the  best  possible  results  with 
his  process,  whatever  the  process  may  be.  Through  years  of 
painstaking  labour,  he  may  have  acquired  a perfect  mastery 
of  wet  collodion,  knowledge  of  its  kind  not  to  be  lightly 
thrown  away.  Ilis  reputation  has  been  built  upon  the  old 
process,  and  wet  collodion,  in  his  hands,  has  turned  out 
work  of  which  he  need  never  be  ashamed.  He  will  say, 
and  possibly  not  without  reason,  that  “ your  new-fangled 
process  may  be  altogether  too  rapid.  My  aim  in  portraiture 
is  to  get  the  average  expression  of  a face  with  a decent  dura- 
tion of  exposure.  Your  •snapshots,’  pneumatic  and  electric 
shutters,  are  high-pressure  photography,  and  don’t  suit 
me,”  and  so  on. 

High-pressure  photography,  and  dull  weather  dodging 
with  gelatine  plates,  implies,  we  repeat,  a very  special  6ort 
of  training,  and  until  that  has  become  a Jail  accompli  with 
the  operator,  it  is  unwise  to  abandon  the  old  lines. 

Other  arguments  in  favour  of  the  continued  practice  of 
the  wet  collodion  process  are  that  during  summer,  when  the 
light  is  good,  it  is  more  economical,  and  the  result  of  an 
exposure  may  be  more  readily  ascertained.  Add  to  this 
that  brilliant  negatives  are  more  easily  obtained  on  a collo- 
dionised  plate,  and,  so  far,  we  have  established  our  plea 
for  the  wet  process. 

There  is  yet  another  phase  of  the  question  upon  which 
we  have  not  touched.  In  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
traveller,  the  old  process  is  absolutely  reliable.  For  lack  of 
knowledge,  a traveller  may  uot  pin  his  faith  to  gelatine 
plates,  more  especially  if  his  route  lies  through  tropical 
regions  having  a hot,  humid  atmosphere.  True,  the 
paraphernalia  to  be  carried  is  a burden  not  lightly  borne, 
but  against  this  is  the  certainty  that  each  step  of  the  journey 
will  be  represented  by  a series  of  satisfactory  plates.  If 
gelatine  plates  are  carefully  exposed,  carefully  repacked,  and 
retained  for  development  until  the  traveller  reaches  a temper- 
able  zone,  all  may  be  well — may,  but  it  is  not  certain.  Damp 
may  have  made  such  inroads  upon  his  plates  as  to  reuder 
them  utterly  useless;  errors  in  duration  of  exposure,  or  the 
access  of  fugitive  light,  would  secure  an  effect  alike 
disastrous. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  notice  that  collodion  emulsion 
appears  to  have  almost  gone  out  of  the  market.  It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  an  African  traveller,  after  repeated 
enquiry,  found  a single  bottle  at  his  disposal.  Why  this 
should  be,  we  fail  to  comprehend,  as  in  our  own  experience 
il  has  been  of  inestimable  value  in  a hot  climate  during  the 
wet  season,  where  gelatine  must  have  broken  down.  1 here 
is  one  drawback  to  the  use  of  dry  collodion  plates  in  any 
climate,  that  is,  their  insensibility  as  compared  with  gela- 
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tine  plates.  But  for  all  that,  we  hold  that  collodion  emul- 
sion may  be  made  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  sensitive  as 
wet  collodion.  It  has  proved  so  in  our  own  experience,  and 
the  results  have  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  Moreover,  a 
dry  collodion  negative  may  be  readily  stripped  off  the 
glass,  and  the  glass  support  used  again  and  again  without 
detriment  to  the  negatives. 


ON  THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  BISMUTH  OXIDE- 
The  German  chemist,  Otto,  was  the  first  to  maintain  that 
bismuth  oxide  is  sensitive  to  light.  He  stated  that  in  his 
collection  of  chemicals  he  had  some  of  this  compound 
which  was  so  exceedingly  liable  to  become  darker  on 
exposure,  that  he  was  obliged  to  preserve  it  from  the 
influence  of  light.*  This  property  was  more  closely  inves- 
tigated by  Schneider,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
examine  whether  it  might  not  possibly  be  due  to  a small 
quantity  of  silver  contained  in  the  bismuth,  for  he  had  often 
occasion  to  observe  that  the  commercial  salts  of  bismuth 
contained  traces  of  silver.  In  order  to  decide  the  question 
with  complete  certainty,  whether  bismuth  oxide  perfectly 
free  from  silver  undergoes  any  change  under  the  influence 
of  light,  he  took  a few  grammes  of  pure  bismuth,  and  con- 
verted it  into  the  chloride  by  heating  in  a current  of  dry 
chlorine  gas.  This  chloride  was  then  submitted  to  distil- 
lation, so  that  the  slightest  trace  of  silver,  if  any  were 
present,  must  have  remained  behind  as  silver  chloride, 
which  does  not  evaporate.  The  pure  bismuth  chloride  was 
then  converted  into  the  oxide  by  the  usual  methods. 

He  now  took  two  equal  quantities  of  this  finely-pow- 
dered oxide,  and  sealed  them  hermetically  in  a test-tube. 
The  first  of  these  test-tubes  he  exposed  for  several  days  in 
a well-lighted  room  near  a window  ; the  other  he  kept  in 
the  dark.  On  comparing  the  two  at  the  end  of  a fortnight, 
a very  slight  difference  was  observed  between  them— the 
yellow  colour  of  the  oxide  which  had  been  exposed  to  light 
seemed  to  be  a little  darker  than  that  of  the  one  which  had 
been  kept  in  the  dark ; but  no  actual  deepening  in  the 
colour  could  be  observed.  Schneider  concludes,  from  these 
experiments  : “ It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  proved  that  pure 
bismuth  oxide,  perfectly  free  from  silver,  has  no  sensitive- 
ness to  light.”  ( Journal  Jiir  Practische  Chemie.) 

For  ourselves,  we  are  unable  to  agree  in  this  conclusion. 
Schneider  himself  observed  a change  in  the  colour  of 
bismuth  oxide  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  light, 
although  it  was  a very  small  one.  It  rather  appears  to  us 
that  pure  bismuth  oxide  is,  in  fact,  sensitive  to  light,  but 
only  in  a very  slight  degree. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO 
Amatedr8  and  the  Gelatine  Process — Professor  Draper’s 

Photograph  of  the  Nebula — A Photographic  Museum — 

An  American  Detective  Camera. 

Amateurs  and  the  Gelatine  Process. — There  is  one  important 
outcome  from  the  gelatine  process  from  which  much  may  be 
expected.  We  refer  to  the  increased  interest  which  should 
be  created  in  photography  on  the  part  of  amateuis.  The 
enthusiasm  which  distinguished  the  large  body  of  amateurs 
twenty  years  ago  has  passed  away.  The  youthful  dabblers 
in  the  art  have  become  staid  paterfamilias  with  a dis- 
inclination to  blacken  their  fingers,  with  little  spare  cash 
and  time  to  devote  to  the  making  of  photographs,  and  with 
muscles  not  quite  so  willing  as  of  yore  to  be  cumbered  with 
a hundredweight  or  so  of  material  in  the  shape  of  tent, 
camera,  or  chemicals,  and  the  interest  in  photography  has 
not  descended  to  their  sons.  There  is  now  a much  greater 
difference  between  amateur  and  professional  work  than  there 
was  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  Then,  ingenuity  and 
“ make-shifts”  were  constantly  called  into  play,  and  the 
amateur  in  these  respects  often  excelled  the  professional. 


Now-a-days  the  ceaseless  activity  of  manufacturers  has  over- 
come every  mechanical  difficulty,  and  the  matter  has  resolved 
itself  into  one  of  money.  When  contrivances  of  every  pos- 
sible kind  can  be  purchased,  who  will  trouble  to  make  them 
for  oneself?  Photography,  therefore,  has  become  more  and 
more  a speciality  for  the  wealthy  amateur.  And  to  some 
extent,  the  excellence  of  the  work  which  the  practice  of  years 
has  brought,  has  acted  as  a check  to  amateur  efforts.  The 
“ make-shift  ” attempt  of  amateurs  in  the  way  of  glass  posi- 
tives, or  negatives  with  skies  of  white  paper  and  shadows  of 
ink,  at  least  compared  favourably  with  professional  work. 
Now,  save  in  a few  notable  instances,  amateurs  have  long 
since  been  distanced,  aud  the  time  and  study  necessary  to 
produce  really  good  results  cannot  be  given  by  them. 
The  want  of  a studio  also  was  always  an  insuperable  difficulty 
in  regard  to  portraiture,  and  the  amateur  perforce  was 
driven  to  devote  himself  to  landscape  work.  This  either 
involved  the  wet  process,  with  aching  limbs  and  no  end  of 

spills,”  or  some  one  of  the  dry  processes,  with  much  time, 
trouble,  and  uncertainty  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates.  In 
either  case  there  were  drawbacks,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  of  late  years  the  ranks  of  amateurs  have  become  smaller 
and  smaller.  But  with  the  possibility  of  purchasing  ready 
sensitised  plates  at  a small  cost  should  come  a renewed 
interest  in  photography.  All  the  disagreeables  which  used 
formerly  to  attend  the  practice  have  passed  away.  There  is 
no  tiresome  bath  to  get  out  of  order  ; nitrate  of  silver,  which 
would  stain  table-cloths,  napkins,  books,  carpets,  and  even 
penetrate  into  the  bed  rooms,  is  abolished  ; there  are  no 
plates  to  clean,  and  no  collodion  to  upset  and  require  a 
week’s  setting  before  fit  for  U6e  again.  The  amateur  may 
even  try  his  hand  at  portraiture.  Studios,  when  the  gela- 
tine process  is  used,  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  as  there  is 
no  Ditrate  of  silver  to  drop  from  the  dark  slide  on  to  the 
carpet,  the  most  careful  housewife  will  raise  no  objection. 
Of  course,  it  will  take  some  time  before  the  outside  public, 
ignorant  of  photography,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the 
important  stride  which  has  been  made  during  the  last  two 
years,  will  fully  realise  the  fact  that  a fascinating  amusement 
has  been  placed  within  their  reach  ; but  this  knowledge 
will  come  soonei  or  later,  and  when  it  does,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  manufacturers  of  apparatus  and  gelatine  plates. 

Professor  Draper's  Photograph  of  the  Nebula. — Very 
recently  we  alluded  to  the  exhibition,  before  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  of  Frofessor  Draper’s  photographs  of 
the  nebula  in  Orion.  Since  then  Professor  Draper  has  him- 
self described  his  method  of  working;  and  details  have 
appeared  in  the  “ Proceedings  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  New  York.’’  Professor  Draper  used  a triple 
achromatic  objective  of  eleven  inches  aperture,  made  by 
Clark  and  Sons,  according  to  the  plan  ot  Mr.  Rutherfurd, 
for  correcting  the  rays,  especially  for  photography.  This 
telescope  was  mounted  on  an  equatorial  stand,  and  driven 
by  a clock  of  the  Professor’s  own  construction.  The  plates 
used  were  gelatino-bromide,  and  were  about  eight  times  as 
sensitive  as  wet  collodion.  The  exposure  was  an  hour.  As 
to  the  picture  itself,  the  nebula  was  very  distinct  in  its 
bright  portions.  The  stars  of  the  Trapezium,  and  some 
others,  were  so  greatly  over-exposed,  that  uuder  the  magni- 
fying power  employed,  they  assumed  a large  size,  partly 
from  atmospheric  tremor,  and  partly  from  other  causes. 
“ It  is  probable,”  adds  Professor  Draper,  “ that  much  more 
of  the  nebula  will  be  obtained  in  pictures  taken  in  the  clear 
winter  weather.  This  photograph  was  made  at  the  end  of 
September,  when  there  was  some  fog  in  the  air;  but,  never- 
theless, the  original  shows  traces  of  the  outlying  streamers 
seen  in  the  drawings  of  other  observers.  A series  of  photo- 
graphs, taken  at  various  times  of  the  winter  season,  and  in 
different  years,  will  give  us  the  means  of  determining,  with 
some  precision,  what  chauges,  if  any,  are  taking  place  in 
this  body.” 

A Photographic  Museum. — In  the  course  of  his  paper  on 
sensitometers,  Mr.  Warnerke  threw  out  a suggestion  which 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  He  spoke  of  depositing  his  de- 


* See  Otto’s  “ Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,”  vol.  iii.,  p.  712. 
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signs  in  the  archives  of  the  Photographic  Club  for  reference’ 
a suggestion  to  which  Mr.  Bolas  afterwards  took  exception’ 
on  the  ground  that  the  Photographic  Club,  excellent  though 
it  was,  could  not  be  considered  as  a permanent  institution. 
When  one  remembers  the  endless  variety  of  formulas  which 
bridge  over  the  space  between  thu  bituminous  photographs  of 
Niepce  and  the  latest  phase  ol  the  gelatine  process,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  a collection  of  examples  of  each  and  all 
would  be  intensely  interesting.  A complete  gallery  would 
of  course  be  impossible  ; but  there  must  be  any  number  of 
curious  specimens  and  results  of  long-forgotten  experiments 
which,  could  they  be  got  together  for  reference,  would  prove 
highly  useful  and  instructive.  It  is  a misfortune  that  all 
the  photographic  societies  are  simply  tenants  at  will.  They 
have  no  permanent  abodes,  and  a museum  of  photographic 
curiosities  is  at  present  unattainable.  It  may  not,  however, 
be  impossible.  The  success  of  the  technical  meetings  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society  shows  that  much 
interest  is  taken  in  such  matters,  and  could  a nucleus  of  a 
permanent  museum  bo  formed,  doubtless  it  would  soon  be 
added  to.  Perhaps  the  most  formidable  objection  would  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  exhibition  would  be  an  exhibition, 
to  a certain  extent,  of  failures,  and  sensitive  minds  might 
not  like  to  run  the  ordeal  of  criticism,  liut  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  success  is  made  up  out  of  failures,  and  that 
which  has  been  a failure  in  the  hands  of  one  man  may,  when 
another  man  comes  fresh  to  the  subject,  be  easily  perfected. 
It  is  asserted,  and  possibly  it  may  be  true,  that  our  American 
cousins  are  diligent  students  of  our  patent  lists,  and  that 
many  of  their  inventions  have  resulted  from  the  perfection 
of  crude  ideas  which  first  saw  the  light  in  English  brains. 

An  American  Detective  Camera. — The  suggestion  made  in 
these  columns  apropos  of  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn’s  lecture 
upon  the  possibilities  of  illustrations  in  books  and  news- 
papers, that  the  detective  camera  might  well  be  used  by 
special  correspondents,  has  been  quoted  with  approval  by 
the  New  York  Daily  Graphic.  The  Graphic  adds  that  for  a 
long  time  it  has  had  upon  its  staff  reporters  who  are  also 
artists,  and  the  detective  camera  has  been  often  employed 
in  its  service,  greatly  to  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of 
its  pages,  and  to  the  benefit  of  its  patrons.  An  account  of 
the  experience  of  one  of  these  artist-correspondent3  would 
be  worth  reading. 

— o 


A FADED  CARTE. 

We  are  told  there  is  a lull  in  the  work  of  professional 
photographers.  Sittings  are  more  rare  than  they  used  to 
be,  and  orders  come  in  at  longer  intervals.  The  public 
have  been  photographed,  and  photographed  again,  and 
they  are  getting  satiated  with  carte  portraits,  and  with 
cabinet  portraits.  The  family  album  and  the  album  of 
notables  have  lost  their  interest,  and  everybody  is  tired  of 
looking  at  the  portrait  of  his  grandmother  ou  the  first  page, 
and  at  that  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  of  Somewhere, 
on  the  last.  Most  of  the  pictures  are  soiled,  some  are 
faded,  aud  all  have  an  old-fashioned,  by-gone  appearance 
that  is  the  reverse  of  inspiriting ; a sameness  pervades  the 
whole  volume,  for  one  photographic  portrait  closely  re- 
sembles another  in  tone  and  treatment. 

There  is  much  in  the  plaint  that  is  true ; in  fact,  it  is 
just  the  elements  of  truth  therein  that  cause  many  to 
believe  in  the  lugubrious  state  of  affairs.  To  listen  to 
some  people,  one  might  imagine  that  photography  is  a mere 
fashion,  which  came  in  some  years  ago,  and  is  now  getting 
into  discredit  and  disuse.  Photography  is  growing  vulgar, 
they  would  have  you  believe,  ami  photographers  have  seen 
their  best  days.  Every  year  carte  portraits  are  quoted  at 
a shilling  a dozen  cheaper,  while  huge  landscapes  are  now 
to  be  had  for  sixpence  each.  Is  any  other  proof  needed 
of  the  decline  of  photography  ? 

Another  reason  for  the  dullness— real  or  imaginary — that 


exists  in  the  photographic  world,  has  been  given,  which  is 
the  more  serious,  since  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that 
of  late  years  it  may  have  influenced  the  affairs  of  portraitists. 
The  reason  was  given  us  by  a photographer  of  eminence, 
residing  at  one  of  our  great  manufacturing  centres  ; it  is, 
that  there  are  not  so  many  people  to  photograph  now-a- 
days  as  was  the  case  twenty  years  ago,  and  hence,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  there  is  less  work  for  photographers  to  do. 
When  photography  first  got  within  reach  of  the  masses, 
there  were  three  distinct  generations  to  be  photographed: 
the  comiDg,  the  passing,  and  the  present.  It  is  not  so  now. 
There  is  only  the  rising  generation  to  be  depicted,  and 
hence  only  a third  of  the  work  to  be  done.  Such  a 
statement  is  true,  in  a measure,  no  doubt ; but  there 
are  many  points  upon  which  it  is  fallacious.  For  instance, 
the  photographer  of  twenty  years  ago  received  but  few 
orders  for  reproductions  from  old  negatives,  since  he  was 
in  possession  of  but  very  few  ; while  to-day  a business 
must  be  worth  very  little  which  does  not  derive  a snug 
little  income  from  commissions  given  by  relatives — or  even 
by  the  sitter — who  prefers  to  have  himself  handed  down  to 
posterity  in  the  form  of  an  enlargement  or  enamel,  as  he 
was  ten  or  a dozen  years  ago,  before  his  whiskers  lost  their 
ambrosial  curl,  and  the  brown  locks  had  not  entirely  for- 
saken the  crown  of  his  head. 

But  the  question  we  wish  to  discuss  more  particularly  is, 
whether  there  is  any  reason  at  all  for  supposing  that  photo- 
graphy will  lose  the  position  it  has  occupied  for  years 
past ; whether  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  likely  to  look  upon 
the  art  with  less  favour  than  heretofore  ; whether,  because 
the  art  was  then  new  and  fascinating,  it  was  unduly  ele- 
vated, and  must  now  sink  dowu  to  a lower  level.  There 
is  little  doubt  people  do  not  make  such  a fuss  about 
having  their  portraits  taken  as  formerly,  and  that  the 
lowest  in  the  land  now  patronise  the  photographer  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  with  all  these  signs  of  photography 
becoming  more  and  more  vulgarized,  the  Upper  Ten  Thou- 
sand do  not  cease  to  present  themselves  before  the  camera. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  those  who  have  shown  themselves 
inimical  to  photography  have  been  won  over,  unable  any 
longer  to  deny  the  power  and  virtues  of  the  subtle  art. 
So  that,  rather  than  fall  from  its  present  position,  photo- 
graphy will,  in  all  probability,  rise  in  the  estimation  of 
men.  Its  ultimate  position,  so  far  as  the  highest  attain- 
ments of  photography  are  concerned,  will,  we  sincerely 
believe,  rank  in  time  scarcely  below  the  work  of  our  gifted 
painters ; while  the  essence  of  truth  and  reality  that  exists 
in  a photograph  will  cause  it  frequently  to  be  preferred  even 
to  the  most  aesthetic  production.  Painters  in  this  country, 
who  formerly  inveighed  against  the  camera,  are  now  among 
the  most  generous  patrons  of  the  photographer ; while  the 
time  may  not  be  far  distant  wheu  studies  made  by  means 
of  the  pencil  of  light  will  be  permitted  to  hang  side  by 
side  in  our  exhibitions  with  pictures  produced  in  colour 
and  crayon. 

We  are  acquainted  with  a gentleman  who  possesses  a 
series  of  family  portraits.  His  father,  grandfather,  and 
great-graudfather  had  been  painted  before  him,  so  there 
was  nothing  unusual  about  getting  himself  paiuted  into 
the  bargain.  A commission  was  given  to  an  artist  of  some 
eminence,  and  iu  due  course  the  portrait  was  finished  and 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  a pretty  good  proof  that 
the  work  was  tolerably  well  executed.  A place  of  honour 
was  subsequently  found  for  it  in  the  dining  room,  and  there 
it  was  hung  to  the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  But  the  fame 
of  the  painting,  unlike  that  of  the  other  family  portraits, 
was  very  short-lived — not  because  it  was  inferior  to  them, 
but  for  another  reason.  A photograph  had  been  taken  of  the 
same  gentleman,  and  enlarged  in  carbon,  aud,  after  a few 
touches  with  chalk,  sent  home.  The  two  pictures,  painting 
and  photograph,  were  then  placed  side  by  side,  and  the 
family  bidden  to  take  their  choice.  Not  a voice  was  up- 
lifted on  behalf  of  the  painting  ; friends  now  wondered 
that  they  could  ever  have  accepted  it  as  a likeness  at  all. 
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The  painting  was  taken  down,  and  the  photograph  hoisted 
into  its  place  : and  the  last  time  we  saw  the  painted  por- 
trait which  had  once  adorned  the  walls  of  the  Academy, 
and  had  cost  one  hundred-fold  the  price  of  the  photograph, 
it  was  simpering  over  a lot  of  disused  furniture  in  a 
lumber-room. 

The  photographer,  theu,  may  take  heart  again,  if  he  has 
lost  it.  If  it  is  a question  of  public  interest,  and  of  pomp 
and  circumstance,  the  portrait  painter  will  be  called  into 
do  his  best ; but  where  simply  a true  likeness  is  desired, 
the  photographer  will  be  as  indispensable  as  ever.  The 
painter  aud  the  sculptor  are  among  the  first  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  camera  to  furnish  them  with  images  of  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  them.  Let  the  votaries  of  art 
be  ever  so  hostile  to  the  new-comer,  they  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  the  privileges  and  advantages  the  camera  con- 
fers. They  may  paint  pictures  of  their  children,  but  they 
will  not  the  less  secure  photographs,  which  will  be  treasured 
far  more  highly ; for  the  paiutiug,  let  it  be  executed 
with  all  the  genius  and  skill  imaginable,  must  always 
remain  something  impersonal.  Granted  it  is  a faithful 
ortrait,  it  is  nothing  more.  The  humblest  carte-de-visite 
as  attributes  that  the  grand  picture  in  oil  lacks  alto- 
gether. A photograph  is  a personal  souvenir  of  the  loved 
one,  as  well  as  a portrait.  It  is  his  actual  shadow  that  is 
here,  a shadow  that  remains' to  us  now  the  substance  has 
passed  away.  There  is  the  smile,  not  the  painting  of  a 
smile  ; the  parted  lips,  the  bright  eyes,  the  dimpled  cheek, 
the  curling  hair,  are  not  imitated,  but  are  actual  shadows 
thrown  by  the  true  lips,  eyes,  cheek,  and  hair,  when  once 
upon  a time  these  were  presented  before  the  camera. 

Nay,  we  have  more  thau  the  actual  features  represented 
in  the  photograph.  As  Miss  Thackeray  truly  says,  in  words 
we  quoted  the  other  day,  there  is  an  essence  of  personality 
present  that  can  be  produced  in  no  other  way.  “ You  see 
him — himself  ; the  identity  is  there,  the  dull  worn  look, 
or  the  familiar  cross-grained  expression,  or  the  humorous 
twinkle  of  the  eye,  or  the  little  vanities  or  negligences  of 
dress  which  always  belonged  to  him.”  The  most  valued 
souvenir  of  any  loved  friend  must  be  his  photograph. 

It  is,  then,  because  photography  can  perform  prodigies, 
and  beget  results  far  aud  away  above  those  of  other  arts, 
that  its  aid  has  become  indispensable.  We  have  touched 
here  simply  on  portraiture,  but  we  might  have  spoken  with 
almost  equal  force  about  the  photographing  of  still  life. 
Photography  will  not  be  able  to  sweep  from  this  world 
sculpture  and  painting,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  these  arts 
can  uever  affect  the  progress  of  photography.  Each  art 
fills  a sphere  of  its  own ; chiselled  busts  and  elaborate 
paintings  attract  more  admirers  than  the  humble  photo- 
graph ; but  ever  and  anon  there  comes  a time  when  the 
little  brown  print  speaks  with  more  eloquence  than  the 
broadest  cauvas  and  the  whitest  of  marble.  It  is  with  the 
deeper  feelings  of  our  nature  that  photographic  portraiture 
has  to  do ; more  sweet  memories  and  tender  thoughts  are 
awakened  over  a photograph  than  are  called  up  by  a score 
of  paintings.  The  soldier  stricken  down  on  the  battle- 
field, the  sailor  swept  from  the  deck  by  an  angry  sea,  still 
live  brightly  in  our  memory,  kept  green  by  the  faded  carte 
that  has  since  become  a household  treasure ; while  the 
emigrant  in  a far-off  laud  can  carry  himself  back  to  his 
native  land  and  the  loved  circle  at  home  every  time  he 
ponders  over  the  portraits  in  his  pocket-book.  Photo- 
graphy has  entwined  itself  so  closely  around  our  affections 
that  an  honourable  position  is  assured  to  it  for  ever. 

Next  week  the  “At  Home”  will  be  “Messrs.  Window 
and  Grove  at  Baker  Street.”  The  following  “By-tbe- 
Bye  ” will  be  •*  On  Groups.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  MELBOURNE  EXHIBITION. 

BY  J.  W.  LINDT. 

Since  last  I wrote,  a good  many  new  exhibits  have  been  unpacked, 
and  among  them  several  frames  and  albums  of  very  fine  photo- 


graphs. Feillner,  of  Bremen,  shows,  among  others,  some  very 
fine  cabinets.  The  retouching  on  these  pictures  is  exceedingly 
well  done ; none  of  the  character  seems  lost,  while  the  refinement 
that  artistic  retouching  imparts  to  a photograph  is  very  pleasing. 
There  is  also  a large  album  exhibited  with  a variety  of  clever 
fancy  dress  pictures,  panel  shape,  from  Vienna  (Austria),  repre- 
senting six  or  eight  photographic  establishments.  These  pic- 
tures are  mostly  very  artistic,  fully  upholding  the  high  reputation 
of  the  Austrian  photographers.  Six  landscapes  by  Herr  Johannes, 
taken  among  the  grand  scenery  of  the  Bavarian  Alps,  rank 
among  the  finest  specimens  of  artistic  landscape  photography  in 
the  exhibition.  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson,  whom  I referred  to  in 
my  last,  has  sent  in  his  general  remarks  about  photography  to 
the  Argus,  and  I send  you  by  this  mail  a copy  of  the  supplement, 
which,  no  doubt,  will  be  worth  reprinting.  Mr.  Thompson  has 
written  a great  many  of  the  critiqueson  art  subjects  in  our  exhibi- 
tion to  the  leading  papers  of  Victoria,  and  his  opinions  are  well 
worth  endorsing. 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  work  done  by  the  jurors,  but  as 
yet  nothing  definite  has  transpired.  As  soon  as  the  official  result 
in  photography  becomes  known,  I shall  lose  no  time  to  send  it 
to  you.  There  is  some  probability  of  a presentation  album  (one 
copy  to  each  of  the  various  courts)  being  done.  This  album  is 
to  contain  sixty  different  plates,  and  probably  a short  introduc- 
tory article  in  letterpress  ; as  soon  as  it  becomes  known  who  is 
to  do  it,  I shall  speak  of  it  more  explicitly. 

The  licensed  exhibition  photographers  have  all  lost  by  their 
speculations.  Had  there  been  only  one  or  two  reserved  licenses, 
the  thing  would  have  borne  quite  another  aspect ; but  now  we 
have  a speculative  bookseller,  sending  a professional  canvasser 
round  soliciting  orders,  making  the  respectably  inclined  photo- 
graphers lose  their  heads,  and  lowering  the  standard  of  the  pro- 
fession. But  as  yet  none,  not  even  the  enterprising  bookseller, 
have  made  good  their  expenses. 


Bates. 

Among  the  victims  of  the  recent  Munich  tragedy  was 
one  of  the  principal  photographers  of  the  town,  Herr 
Anton  Maier.  During  a costume  fete,  instituted  by  the 
artists  of  Munich,  one  of  the  characters,  dressed  as  an 
Esquimo,  it  will  be  remembered,  incautiously  approached 
a light,  and  his  dress,  being  of  matted  tow,  took  fire  at 
once.  Four  persons  were  burned  to  death  on  the  spot,  and 
four  others,  Herr  Maier  among  them,  were  so  grievously 
injured  that  they  expired  the  next  day. 


Anton  Maier,  besides  enjoying  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  skilled  of  Lichtdruck  printers,  had 
made  his  mark  as  a landscape  photographer,  his  instan- 
taneous pictures  of  Munich  streets  and  street-life  securing 
him  a medal  at  the  Ghent  Exhibition  last  year.  Herr 
Maier’s  name  also  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  principal 
exhibitors  at  the  present  Vienna  Exhibition. 


Four  years  ago,  Government  determined  to  spend 
£20,000  in  the  endowment  of  research  among  hard- 
working chemists,  physicists,  geologists,  &c.  Four-fifths 
of  the  money  has  been  spent,  and  claims  have  now  been 
received  from  all  sides  to  participate  in  the  last  £4,000. 
To  satisfy  all  who  have  asked  for  grants,  more  than  ten 
times  the  sum  would  be  required,  so  that  there  will  be 
some  difficulty  this  year  in  dividing  the  amount.  Photo- 
graphic experimentalists  appear  to  have  held  aloof, 
although  some  of  our  gelatine  workers  have  certainly  quite 
as  much  right  to  participate  in  this  public  money  a«  many 
who  have  already  received  grants. 
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Mr.  Henry  Moore,  perhaps  the  most  successful  marine 
painter  of  the  present  day,  and  one  of  the  jurors  at  the  last 
London  Exhibition,  thus  writes  on  photography  and  photo- 
graphic retouching  : — “I  am  afraid  to  say  for  how  many 
years  I have  taken  an  interest  in  it.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  I still  have  a few  faded  old  specimens  of  Calotypeor 
Talbotype,  which  my  brothers  and  myself  executed  before 
collodion  was  invented ; and  well  can  1 remember  our 
delight  when  the  first  image  appeared  ; and  again,  when 
by  collodion  we  first  got  traces  of  cloud  forms,  about  1852. 
It  is  easy  for  any  one  who  can  use  a brush  and  colour  to 
stipple  all  the  life  and  character  out  of  a photograph,  but 
to  me,  the  value  of  a photograph  depends  on  the  amount 
of  success  attained  without  the  interference  of  the  artist  (?) 
who  works  it  up.  Spots  or  accidental  blemishes  I do  not 
include,  but  the  working  out  of  all  the  markings  which  give 
character  to  a face  entirely  destroys  its  most  valuable 
qualities." 


Mr.  Bolas’  detective  camera  is  likely  to  find  other  im- 
portant applications  besides  those  already  referred  to. 
Fitted  up  in  a bank  near  the  paying  counters,  it  may  be 
employed,  without  delay  or  fear  of  detection,  in  pourtray- 
iug  the  features  of  doubtful  customers.  The  mere  pres- 
sure of  a key  makes  the  exposure,  and  takes  a portrait  of 
anyone  who  may  happen  to  be  in  front  of  the  pay 
desk  at  the  time.  Indeed,  by  pressing  the  key  four  or 
five  times  runuing,  four  or  five  portraits  may  be  instantly 
secured  of  any  very  suspicious  character.  The  Bank  of 
France  has  for  years  past  employed  a camera  perdu  in  a 
somewhat  similar  fashion,  but  as  the  manipulations  are 
done  by  hand,  delay  and  possible  detection  are  elements 
against  its  frequent  use. 


Another  possible  application  of  the  “ detective  camera ’’ 
would  be  in  large  factories,  workshops,  and  other  establish- 
ments, to  take  note  at  certain  intervels  of  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
A clock  in  connection  with  the  camera  would  make  exposures 
throughout  the  day,  the  series  of  pictures  presenting  an  ex- 
ceedingly trustworthy  record  of  the  conduct  of  the  establish- 
ment. In  a word,  the  camera  would  act  as  a mechanical 
over-looker. 


One  of  the  oldest  newspapers  in  existence,  if  not  the 
most  ancient,  the  Ilamhurgische  Correspondent , has  reached 
the  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  its  age.  The  proprietors 
conceived  the  happy  thought  of  taking  a photograph  of 
the  original  number,  published  in  1731,  and  issuing  this  iu 
the  form  of  a photo-lithograph,  by  way  of  a jubilee  edition. 


Dr.  Janssen,  at  his  observatory  at  Meudon,  has  consider- 
ably distanced  the  makers  of  modern  instantaneous  shutters. 
In  securing  his  pictures  of  the  suu  to  show  pbotospheric 
granulations— or,  what  might  be  termed  half-tones  in  the 
picture — the  exposure  has  to  be  very  rapid,  otherwise  the 
image  is  solarized.  Formerly,  _4o  of  a second  was  the 
period  chosen,  but  with  gelatine  plates  a further  abbrevia- 
tion has  been  necessary.  M.  Janssen  now  affirms  that  his 
exposure  amounts  to  no  more  than  ^ of  a second. 


1’hotographically  speaking,  the  Empress  of  Germany 
and  the  Queen  of  England  represent  two  extremes.  The 
former  peremptorily  forbids  the  publication  of  her  por- 
trait, the  latter  is  the  most  generous  of  patrons. 
Last  month  Her  Majesty  gave  Mr.  J.  Thomson — Chinese 
Thomson — a sitting  at  Osborne,  and  the  result  was  some 
good  portraits  both  of  the  Queen  and  Princess  Beatrice.  It 
was  the  first  time  Her  Majesty  had  been  depicted  by  gela- 
tine, and  the  rapidity  of  Mr.  Tnomson’s  movements  was 
thesource  of  some  amusement.  The  sitting  took  place  in 
one  of  the  ordinary  apartments,  but  Mr.  Thomson’s  rapid 
films  enabled  him  to  secure  five  pictures  within  as  many 
minutes. 


Archbishop  Whateley  once  undertook  to  prove  by  logic 
the  non-existence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  In  the  same 
way  one  might  be  tempted,  after  the  revelations  of  late,  to 
avow  there  is  no  such  thing  as  light.  The  photographic 
image,  we  know,  is  not  due  to  anything  luminous ; you 
can  get  a photograph  of  invisible  rays  quite  as  readily  as 
you  can  of  visible  rays.  Pictures  are  every  day  secured  of 
things  that  the  eye  never  sees.  When  Mr.  Crookes’  little 
“ light-mill  " was  first  exhibited,  it  seemed  as  if,  at  last, 
we  had  something  to  show  the  existence  of  light ; but 
it  proves  to  be  heat  only  that  makes  the  wheel  go  round, 
or  “ lepulsion  resulting  from  radiation,"  as  the  author  has 
it.  Graham  Bell’s  photophone  is  another  instance.  Here 
we  were  told  that  the  telegraph  wire  was  replaced  by  a 
beam  of  light,  and  vibrations  carried  along  by  the  light 
could  be  read  like  ordinary  telegraph  signals.  But  in- 
visible rays  are  now  found  to  serve  for  photophonic  pur- 
poses quite  as  well  as  visible  ones.  In  short,  we  shall  have 
to  mistrust  our  eyes  altogether,  aud  believe,  notwith- 
standing that  we  see  it,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  light, 
after  all. 

Stogies  £if  % gag. 

ON  INTERIORS  WITH  GELATINE  PLATES. 

BY  H.  MANFIELD. 

The  gelatine  process,  thanks  to  recent  improvements,  offers 
so  many  advantages  over  wet  collodion  as  a means  of 
rendering  interiors,  that  by  this  time  its  employment 
should  have  become  general ; but,  unfortunately,  a prejudice 
exists  amongst  photographers  that  the  negatives  are  not 
equal  in  quality  to  tho.Je  made  on  wet  plates,  and  so  the  pro- 
cess has  scarcely  received  for  this  class  of  work  the  attention 
it  deserves. 

It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  show  that  this  presumed  short- 
coming as  regards  interiors  arises  from  the  condi- 
tions of  workiug  not  being  sufficiently  understood,  for 
in  careful  hands  gelatine  will  give  results  that  equal,  and 
in  many  cases  surpass,  those  obtained  by  wet  collodion. 
Success  with  interior  work,  on  gelatine  films,  depends  very 
much  upon  attention  to  details,  and  on  the  quality  of  the 
plates  employed ; more  so,  I believe,  than  is  generally 
imagined,  for  many  have  an  idea  that  the  gelatine  film 
and  its  development  is  a very  mechanical  affair,  that  all 
plates  are  pretty  much  alike,  and  their  development, 
merely  a number  of  seconds  in  a given  solution,  never  varied 
or  modified. 

Whilst  there  are  plates  in  the  market  that  will  be  found 
to  answer  admirably,  there  are  far  more  that  are  unsuitable, 
and  only  intended  for  portraiture,  most  of  which  have  an 
unpleasant  tendency  towards  “ blurring,”  and  often  a want 
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of  clearness  in  the  shadows,  that  is  fatal  to  brilliancy. 
The  question  of  sensitiveness  of  the  plates  is  an  equally 
important  one,  for  half  the  failures.  1 think,  in  gelatine 
work  may  be  traced  to  excessive  rapidity  ; highly 
sensitive  plates  have  not  that  latitude  possessed  by  mode- 
rately rapid  ones,  a second,  more  or  less,  to  an  “ instan- 
taneous ” plate  making  all  the  difference  between  decided 
over-  or  under-exposure  ; and,  with  interiors,  which  may 
require  half-an-hour,  or  even  longer,  the  light  is  apt  to  vary 
so  during  this  period  that  to  calculate  the  exact  time 
necessary  for  such  films  is  almost  an  impossibility.  A 
margin,  however,  can  be  given  to  the  moderately  rapid 
plate,  which  is  also  capable  of  standing  a prolonged  deve- 
lopment without  fear  of  fog  or  stains,  and  is  more  under 
control. 

Since  the  terms  “rapid”  and  “moderately  rapid”  are 
relative  ones,  I may  observe  that  I should  consider  a plate 
moderately  rapid  that  is  from  three  to  five  times  more 
sensitive  than  landscape  wet  collodion.  It  rests  with  the 
worker  as  to  whether  he  will  prepare  his  plates  or  buy 
them  ; if  he  decides  to  make  them,  it  is  best  to  select  a 
reliable  formula,  and  make  himself  master  of  it.  A slight 
trace  of  iodide  in  the  emulsion  will  be  found  of  great 
advantage  in  checking  any  tendency  towards  blurring,  and 
in  keeping  the  shadows  clear ; in  preparing  the  plates 
they  should  be  well  coated  to  form  a thick,  creamy  film 
when  dry. 

If  it  is  preferred  to  purchase  the  plates  rather  than 
make  them,  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  samples  of  several 
well-known  sorts,  and  select  those  which  give  the  best 
results.  Plates  vary  so  in  different  hands  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  go  into  the  respective  merits  of  even  those 
turned  out  by  the  leading  makers.  But  I may  observe  that 
the  commercial  plates  with  which  I have  succeeded  best 
contain  a trace  of  iodide  and,  I believe,  albumen  ; they  have 
a fair  latitude  in  exposure,  and  possess  a singular  freedom 
from  blurring. 

In  taking  one’s  plate  from  the  drying  box,  or  unpacking 
the  purchased  ones,  they  should  be  examined  carefully, 
and  those  that  are  defective  set  aside.  This  is  especially 
necessary  in  the  latter  case,  for  alas ! manufacturers  are 
far  from  perfect  in  this  respect,  and  thin  films,  or  un- 
evenly coated  plates,  are  apt  to  prove  troublesome  for 
interior  work.  To  get  over  this  difficulty,  it  is  a good 
plan  to  hold  the  plates  a short  distance  from  the  bars  of 
the  dark-room  window,  against  the  light,  and  on  looking 
through  them,  those  unsuitable  are  soon  discovered. 

I consider  all  subjects  containing  strong  contrasts,  and 
with  windows  facing  the  lens,  are  rendered  with  greater 
brightness  and  less  halation  on  a thick  film  than  upon  a 
thin  one.  If  two  such  plates  are  exposed  on  a trying  sub- 
ject, and  developed  together,  the  thinly-coated  plate  will 
be  far  more  “ blurred  ” than  the  thick  film,  and  if  the  backs 
of  the  plates  are  examined  before  fixing,  the  difference  is 
most  perceptible. 

For  thin  films,  backing  will  be  found  of  some  benefit, 
but  is  unnecessary  for  a properly  prepared  gelatine  plate. 
With  tryiug  subjects,  however,  it  may  prove  an  advantage, 
and  is  worth  the  slight  trouble  required  in  its  application. 
As  regards  the  lighting  of  interiors,  little  can  be  done  in 
this  respect,  but  sunlight  is,  if  possible,  best  avoided  ; for 
the  jagged  patch  of  light  that  travels  along  the  wall  or 
pavement,  and  comes  up  in  the  negative  as  a white  smudge 
is  scarcely  artistic  or  true  to  nature.  Of  course  there  are 
cases  where  a streak  of  sun-light  across  the  floor  is  a decided 
improvement ; but  these  are  few  and  far  between. 

The  exposure  and  development  of  a gelatine  plate  require 
great  care,  being  somewhat  dependent  upon  each  other  ; 
but  whilst  errors  in  the  former  can  be  partially  overcome 
by  modification  of  the  latter — provided  the  plates  possess 
some  degree  of  latitude- -it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  exact  exposure  gives  the  best  results;  but  with  inte- 
riors, should  there  beany  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  required, 
over-,  rather  than  under-exposure  is  to  be  preferred. 


It  will  be  found  useful  to  ascertain  the  exact  exposure 
of  a familiar  subject  with  a certain  stop  and  lens  (regarding 
this  as  a standard),  and  then  mentally  comparing  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  ground  glass  with  that  of  the  interior 
about  to  be  photographed  ; with  a little  practice  the  eye 
soon  detects  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  light,  and 
the  correct  exposure  can  be  arrived  at  with  tolerable 
certainty. 

When  time  is  limited,  as  it  often  is  when  working 
between  services  in  cathedrals,  the  following  dodge  for 
shoitening  exposure — practised,  I believe,  by  some  of  our 
best  workers — may  be  taken  advantage  of ; it  answers 
admirably,  without  causing  any  appreciable  difference  in 
the  sharpness  of  the  negative,  and  simply  consists,  when 
half  the  exposure  is  completed,  of  removing  the  stop  from 
the  lens,  and  inserting  a larger  one,  thereby  nearly  doubling 
the  size  of  the  aperture  started  with,  and  thus  reducing  the 
exposure  one-third. 

In  the  choice  of  methods  of  development,  that  capable  of 
most  modification — to  suit  the  exposure  and  subject — 
should  be  chosen,  and  in  this  direction  alkaline  develop- 
ment undoubtedly  bears  the  palm ; but  whilst  there  are 
many  formulae,  few  of  them  are  thoroughly  reliable,  and 
the  method  now  much  in  vogue  for  portraiture  of  mixing 
two  strong  tolutions,  and  bringing  up  the  image  in  a 
few  seconds  to  printing  density,  is  scarcely  to  be  commended. 
For  interior  work  much  diffused  light  has  to  be  dealt  with, 
as  well  as  strong  lights  and  deep  shadows,  and  if  a plate  be 
developed  in  the  manner  alluded  to,  choked-up  lights,  or 
shadows  wanting  in  detail,  will  generally  result,  and  the  pro- 
cess be  blamed  instead  of  the  method  of  working  it. 
A slow  development  consisting  of  weak  pyrogallic  and 
ammonia  solutions,  with  a liberal  supply  of  bromide,  gives 
a very  different  result;  the  diffused  light,  which  in  the  first 
case  would  have  developed  as  fog,  is  now  held  in  check  by 
the  bromide,  the  detail  coming  up  in  the  shadows,  whilst 
the  high  lights  remain  under  control.  After  the  bromide 
has  once  acted  on  the  film  it  is  surprising  how  much  strong 
ammonia  solution  can  be  added  to  the  developer  which,  if 
applied  in  the  first  instance,  would  have  produced  hopeless 
fog  ; but  restrained  by  the  bromide,  it  brings  up  the  detail 
in  the  deepest  shadows,  and  more  pyrogallic  can  then  be 
added  as  required  to  obtain  the  necessary  density. 

Prolonged  development  will  sometimes  slightly  discolour 
the  negative,  in  which  case  the  alum  bath  will  be  found 
the  best  remedy  ; but  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda,  as 
described  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley  in  the  Year-Book,  insures 
perfect  freedom  from  pyrogallic  stains,  and  is  a most  valu- 
able addition  to  alkaline  development. 

Fog  sometimes  arises  by  light  being  reflected  from  the 
insidesof  lens,  mounts,  or  cameras  which  may  have  become 
brightened  by  use  and  require  over-hauling — gelatine 
plates  being  more  sensitive  to  such  defects  than  wet 
collodion  ; the  worker  will  also  find  that  an  additional  hood, 
lined  with  black  cloth  or  velvet,  will  greatly  benefit  the  work- 
ing of  some  lenses,  especially  those  of  the  portable  symme- 
trical type,  which  are  inadequately  fitted  in  this  respect. 

In  conclusion,  I would  observe  that  the  advantages  of  the 
gelatine  plate  for  interior  work  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows: — 1st.  Unlimited  power  of  exposure.  2nd.  Great 
sensitiveness  to  weak  radiations  of  light.  3rd.  Absolute 
freedom  from  stains — and  that  the  chief  points  to  be 
remembered  in  working  the  process  are  the  quality  of  the 
films,  moderate  rapidity,  and  slow  devolepment.  Dull  days, 
when  wet  collodion  is  out  of  the  question,  are  but  little 
hindrance  to  the  gelatine  worker  ; and  even  at  the  present 
dreary  season  of  the  year,  when  the  landscape  man  is  waiting 
for  the  spriDg-time,  be  may  profitably  turn  his  attention  to 
interior  work  with  dry  plates,  and  find  much  scope  for  his 
ibilities  in  our  many  beautiful  cathedrals,  ancient  mausions, 
and  other  equally  interesting  buildings. 


The  “Topic  ” next  week  will  be  “ Aids  to  Rapid  Print- 
ing,” by  Walter  B.  Woodbury. 
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FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Photographic  Handbook  in  the  Ministry  op  Public 
Works— Is  it  Light  or  Heat  wnicH  Acts  on  Selenium  V 
— The  School  of  Decorative  Arts — Photooraphic 
Society  at  Montpellier — New  Shutter  op  MM.  Steb- 
bing  and  Collin— Photooraphic  Opera  Glasses. 


Photographic  Handbook  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works. — 
The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  has  distributed  among  the 
officers  and  employes  connected  with  the  preparation  of 
plans  and  maps,  a hand-book  of  copying  processes  which 
are  used  in  the  Department  of  Bridges  and  Roads.  In  this 
hand-book  are  well  described,  not  only  the  method  of 
positive  printing  on  albumenised  paper,  but  also  the  pro- 
cesses with  ferro-prussiate  and  other  papers.  A central 
laboratory  has  also  been  established  at  the  Ministry,  where 
foremen  can  be  trained,  who,  in  their  turn,  will  establish 
workshops  for  the  different  printing  processes  in  all  the 
Departments.  Thus  a new  branch  of  the  public  service  has 
been  created,  which  will  take  advantage  of  all  the  photo- 
graphic processes  employed  in  copying.  I extract  from 
this  hand-book  some  of  the  formulae.  The  bath  recom- 
mended for  the  preparation  of  cyanofer  paper  is  composed 
of  : — 

Iron  perchloride 10  parts 

Citric  or  tartaric  acid  5 „ 

Water  100  ,, 

The  paper  thus  prepared  is  developed  by  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash,  which  makes  Prussian  blue  with  the  persalts  of 
iron,  but  does  not  alter  its  colour  with  the  protosalts. 
Now,  the  light  passing  through  the  transparent  parts  of 
the  negative,  acts  upon  the  coating  of  the  paper  above 
described,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  organic  acid  trans- 
forms the  persalt  into  a protosalt.  This  salt  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  yellow  prussiate,  while  the  persalt,  which 
has  remained  unchanged  under  the  blacks  of  the  negative, 
will  be  transformed  into  Prussian  blue.  In  this  way  a copy 
will  be  produced  iu  blue  lines  ou  a white  ground.  To  pre- 
pare the  ferro-prussiate  paper,  it  is  coated  with  a mixture 
of  the  following  solutions  : — 


1.  — Ammonio-citrate  of  iron  ... 

Water 

2.  — Red  prussiate  of  potr.sh  ... 

Water  


...  10  parts 

...  100  „ 

...  10  parts 

...  60  „ 


The  red  prussiate  of  potash  is  in  this  case  brought  directly 
into  contact  with  the  citrate  of  iron,  because  it  has  no  action 
on  the  latter  salt  until  it  has  been  reduced  by  light.  It  is 
therefore  only  necessary  after  exposure  to  plunge  the  paper 
into  water,  when  the  whole  of  the  mixture  not  affected  dis- 
solves out,  whilst  in  the  places  where  the  light  has  acted 
the  protosalt  is  formed,  which,  by  means  of  the  solution  of 
red  prussiate,  is  transformed  into  Prussian  blue.  If,  there- 
fore, a positive  be  used  with  this  paper,  the  ground  will  be 
blue,  and  the  lines  white.  These  facts  are  already  well 
known,  but  I am  so  often  asked  as  the  formulae  for  prepar- 
ing these  papers,  that  I have  thought  it  better  to  give  a 
description  of  those  which  seem  to  me  good.  Both  of  these 
papers  keep  very  badly,  unless  they  are  preserved  in  a very 
dry  place.  I extx-act  from  the  same  handbook  a formulae 
for  preparing  a chromographic  paste,  which  gives  very  good 
results : — 

Ordinary  commercial  gelatine  100  grammes 

Glycerine  500  „ 

Powdered  kaolin  25  „ 

Water 375  „ 


For  the  kaolin  may  be  substituted  sulphate  of  baryta,  aud 
in  order  to  prevent  the  gelatine  from  fermenting,  a little 
salycilic  acid  may  be  added.  The  ink  to  be  used  is  a con- 
centrated solution  of  aniline  violet,  called  Paris  Violet. 
The  means  of  removing  the  trace  of  the  old  copy  from  the 
surface  of  the  paste  is  very  important,  because  very  often 
much  time  is  lost  in  effecting  this  when  water  at  an  ordi- 
nary temperature  is  used.  It  is  better  to  employ  water 


heated  to  about  40°  or  50°C.,  which  must  be  poured  on 
the  surface  the  same  way  as  developing  a photographic 
date,  and  is  then  drained  off  at  one  corner  without  any 
kind  of  rubbing.  Another  method  is  to  use  a rag  dipped 
in  water  acidulated  with  ten  percent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
the  rag  is  passed  lightly  over  the  surface  of  the  paste,  and 
all  trace  of  moisture  is  then  removed  by  means  of  a sheet 
of  blotting-paper.  This  chromographic  method  may  be 
ipplied  to  photography,  in  the  case  of  the  dusting-on  pro- 
cesses ; it  is,  therefore,  as  well  to  know  the  best  method  of 
preparing  the  paste,  as  well  as  of  removing  the  former  copy 
before  transferring  another. 

Is  it  Light  or  Heat  which  Acts  on  Selenium  ? — A note  on  the 
radiophone  (as  he  calls  the  musical  photophone  of  Professor 
Bell)  by  M Mercadies,  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  of  the  6th  and  13th  Dec.,  I860,  is  liable  to  lead 
to  some  confusion  as  to  the  action  of  light  on  selenium. 
It  appears  from  this  note  that  the  learned  professor  attributes 
the  effect  produced  on  the  receiving  plate  to  heat,  and  not 
to  light;  hence  it  has  been  erroneously  deduced  that  it  is 
heat,  and  not  light  which  acts  on  selenium.  There  are, 
however,  here  two  different  causes  which  it  is  as  well  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  light 
which  acts  on  the  selenium  in  modifying,  in  proportion  to  the 
differences  of  its  intensity,  electrical  conduction  ; but  this 
does  not  prevent  the  radiophonic  action,  properly  so  called, 
from  being  due  to  the  radiations  of  great  wave  length — that 
is,  the  calorific  radiations.  The  latter,  I repeat,  very  probably 
are  capable  of  producing  alone  the  acoustic  effect ; but  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  light 
which  acts  on  selenium  quite  apart  from  the  heat.  If  wc 
interpose  vessels  filled  with  au  absorbent  liquid,  such  as 
alum,  or  iodine  dissolved  in  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  (as  I have 
myself  done),  the  effect  is  not  altered,  and  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer  marks  the  same  degree  either  with  or  without 
the  interposition  of  the  absorbent  liquid.  M.  Mercadies 
has  studied  only  the  radiophonic  effects,  and  their  cause, 
and  he  has  nowhere  stated  that  the  modification  produced  in 
the  internal  structure  of  selenium  was  an  effect  of  the  calorific, 
rather  than  of  the  luminous  rays.  On  this  point  I am  still 
pursuing  my  researches  with  very  hopeful  results,  and  I 
expect  that  I shad  be  soon  in  a position  to  throw  some  new 
light  on  the  cause  of  the  curious  phenomena  which  I have 
been  studying. 

The  School  of  Decorative  Arts. — The  courses  of  instruction 
at  the  National  School  of  Decorative  Art  are  becoming  firmly 
established  with  the  public;  the  audience  is  very  numerous, 
iudeed  as  much  as  it  can  well  be,  since  numbers  have  to  be 
turned  away  at  the  doors.  This  shows  how  public  interest 
in  the  reproducing  processes  is  increasing,  among  which 
photography  plays  an  important  part.  These  lectures,  as 
well  as  those  given  by  M.  Davanne  at  the  Sorbonne,  are 
well  calculated  to  prove  what  could  be  done  by  well  organ- 
ized instruction  in  photography.  This  is  what  the 
Chambre  Syndicate  proposes  in  creating  a free  school  for 
photographic  a-sistauts.  The  project  has  not  yet  been  carried 
out,  but  I believe  I am  authrrised  in  stating  that  all  students 
of  photography,  who  wish  it,  will  be  admitted  to  the  theo- 
retical courses  free.  A knowledge  of  photographic  processes 
cannot  be  too  widely  extended,  and  nothing  but  good  will 
arise  by  increasing  the  taste  for  them. 

Photographic  Society  at  Montpellier. — A society  for  the 
study  of  photography  has  just  been  started  at  Montpellier, 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  Maigottet,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  the  Faculty  of  Science  in  that  town.  This  is 
again  another  centre  of  research  and  emulation,  tending  to 
promote  photographic  progress.  The  inauguration  of  such 
a society  in  a town  where  science  is  so  greatly  cultivated  is 
very  hopeful,  and  I shall  take  care  to  iollow  its  progress 
with  interest, 

New  Shutter  of  MM.  Slebbing  and  Collin. — M.  Collin,  in 
co-operation  with  M.  Stebbing,  has  produced  a camera 
shutter  of  the  rapid  kind,  by  means  of  which  the  duration 
of  the  exposure  can  be  varied  at  pleasure.  Moreover,  it  is 
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60  arranged  that  it  can  be  opened  when  stopped  for  any 
desired  time,  and  finally  closed  for  good.  This  discon- 
tinuous action  is  effected  through  a piston  woik'ng  on  » 
cushion  of  air.  The  idea  is  certainly  very  ;ngenious,  but 
the  model  which  I saw  is  too  heavy  and  too  expensive. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  the  apparatus  is  a prac- 
tical one,  inventors  will  soon  improve  upon  it,  so  as  to  make 
it  more  portable  and  less  costly. 

Photographic  Opera-glasses. — A few  ye?rs  ago  M.  Gey- 
met  designed  a photographic  opera-glass  by  which  views 
could  be  taken  on  a small  scale,  and  then  enlarged.  One 
of  the  tubes  of  this  opera-glass  acted  as  a camera,  while 
with  the  other  the  object  to  be  reproduced  could  be 
focussed.  On  the  outside  of  the  instrument  was  a sort  of 
shield,  forming  a circular  ebanging-box  to  contain  fifty 
plates  ; these  plates  were  made  to  fall  directly  in  front  of  I 
the  lens.  For  long  exposures,  the  apparatus  was  fixed  to  a ' 
walking-stick  which  served  as  camera  legs.  M.  Germeuil-  i 
Bonnaud  has  constructed  a similar  instrument  adapted  for  ( 
taking  instantaneous  views  by  means  of  a rapid  shutter.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a good  deal  to  he  done  in  this 
line,  now  that  dry  sensitive  plates  are  available.  The 
detective  camera  of  Mr.  Bolas,  it  seems  to  me,  could  be 
very  happily  modified  into  such  an  opera-glass,  and  I thi"k 
he  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  any  appearance  which  recalls 
to  mind  the  photographic  camera.  Nothing,  I believe, 
would  meet  the  object  he  has  in  view  better  than  a photo- 
graphic opera-glass  of  the  kind  described  above,  arranged 
for  instantaneous  exposures,  and  with  an  automatic  focus- 
sing arrangement.  Leon  Vidal. 


THE  FERROTYPE— HOW  IT  IS  MADE. 

BY  W.  HEIGHWAY. 

V. — Finishing  the  Pictuke— Medallions,  Vignettes,  &c. 

Fixing. — The  developed  plate  having  been  thoroughly 
washed,  it  is  placed  on  a dipper  and  immersed  in  a bath  of 
potassium  evauide,  about  half  an  ounce  in  ten  ounces  of 
water.  The  exact  strength  is  not  a matter  of  importance, 
as  the  operation  of  fixing  is  watched  ; but  in  this,  care  is 
necessary,  because  the  image  will  be  quickly  attacked  by 
the  potassium  cyanide.  When  the  unaltered  iodide  of  the 
film  has  been  dissolved  away,  the  plate  is  most  thoroughly 
washed  under  the  tap. 

Drying. — The  plate  is  placed  on  a suitable  iron  wedge- 
shaped  stand,  gently  heated  by  gas,  and  is  here  dried  It 
may  be  dried  over  an  ordinary  spirit  lamp,  or  with  care 
over  the  gas,  or  fire. 

Colouring. — The  cheeks,  lips,  &c.,  of  the  picture  are  now 
carefully  tinted  by  laying  on  the  dry  colours  specially 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  with  a small  camel’s-hair  pencil, 
the  superfluous  colour  being  dusted  off  with  a blender.  Be 
careful  that  the  brushes  are  kept  dry  and  soft,  as  smears 
from  dampness,  and  scratches  from  hardness  of  the  brush, 
will  surely  spoil  the  picture.  For  the  cheeks  and  lips,  a 
little  Indian  red  mixed  well  with  silver  white  may  be  used. 
Further  than  a suggestion  of  colour  it  is,  of  course,  not  well 
to  attempt ; indeed,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason 
beyond  usage  why  the  feirotype  should  be  tinted.  The 
gilding  of  jewellery  and  other  artistic  exercises  of  the  kind 
can  only  please  the  vulgar. 

Varnishing. — A varnish  admirably  adapted  to  the  ferro- 
type may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  fine  bleached  shellac 
(perfectly  dried  first)  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  shellac, 
brokeu  up  into  small  pieces,  is  put  into  a bottle  and  shaken 
up  with  alcohol.  Cork  well,  and  use  this  as  a stock  bottle, 
decanting  into  the  pouring  bottle  as  required.  From  time 
to  time  it  may  be  necessary  to  thin  with  absolute  alcohol. 
Keep  pouring  and  stock-bottles  well  corked,  to  prevent 
evaporation  as  much  as  possible.  Several  first-rate 
varnishes  are  specially  prepared,  if  the  ferrotyper  does 
not  care  to  be  troubled  with  the  manufacture  himself.  The 
varnish  should  dry  quickly  to  a hard  and  glossy  surface. 


In  varnishing,  two  pouring-bottles  should  be  in  use,  one 
from  which  to  pour,  the  other  for  the  reception  of  drainings 
from  the  plates. 

When  the  plate  has  been  varnished — the  operation  being 
similar  to  that  of  coating  with  collodion — and  the  surplus 
varnish  has  been  poured  back  into  the  bottle,  the  plate  is 
placed  on  the  oven  and  thoroughly  dried. 

Mounting  —The  pictures  on  the  sheet  of  metal  are  now 
cut  apart.  Each  one  is  trimmed  round  with  scissors,  the 
corners  notched  off,  and  the  picture  placed  in  the  ferro- 
type envelope  or  card. 

Velvet  cases,  passe  partouts,  frames,  &c.,  in  various 
designs,  are  sold  for  the  mounting  of  ferrotypes.  Many 
of  these  are  of  very  tasteful  description,  and  it  is  certainly 
wise  for  every  ferrotype  artist  to  have  a good  assortment 
for  selection. 

Loclcet  Pictures  form  a considerable  and  profitable 
branch  of  the  ferrotyper’s  business,  and  no  pains  should 
be  spared  to  satisfactorily  finish  this  work  in  a neat  and 
attractive  manner. 

To  fit  a ferrotype  picture,  the  glass  of  the  locket  had 
best  be  removed  and  placed  in  position  over  the  picture. 
The  size  of  the  head  should  have  been  specially  arranged 
for  the  purpose.  See  to  the  proper  balance  of  the  image 
before  proceeding  further,  then  mark  round  the  glsss  with 
a pin’s  point,  and  cut  to  the  scratched  line  with 
scissors. 

Nome  Different  Styles  of  Pictures. — Something  more  than 
the  ordinary  plain  ferrotype  is  required  to  catch  the  eye 
of  a fanciful  clientelle,  and  it  is  found  necessary  every 
now  and  then  to  bring  forward  something  a little  out  of 
the  ordinary  way  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  pictures. 

Inventive  faculty  is  required  for  this,  and  many  pleasing 
changes  can  be  effected  in  scenic  backgrounds  and  acces- 
sories. The  pictures  in  the  illustrated  papers  and  maga- 
zines wiil  often  suggest  ideas. 

Compositions  in  which  the  leading  feature  has  been  the 
rustic  fence  and  gate,  or  the  ivy-shrouded  window,  rocks 
on  the  sea-shore,  the  bridge  over  the  brook,  and  a dozen 
other  innocent  fancies,  have,  in  their  wonderful  popularity, 
shown  how  richly  a little  thought  will  be  rewarded. 

Two  extremely  popular  pictures,  by  no  means  novelties, 
must  not  be  forgotten — the  medallion  or  oval,  and  the 
vignette,  both  of  which  are  now  quite  as  much  sought  as 
at  the  time  of  their  introduction. 

The  Medallion.— For  this  an  oval  opening  is  cut  in  a 
sheet  of  stout  cardboard  of  a light  grey  tint,  and  fitted  to  a 
stand  similar  in  construction  to  an  artist’s  easel,  except  that 
there  are  two  legs  behind  instead  of  one.  When  posing 
the  sitter,  the  medallion  frame  must  be  carefully  placed, 
so  that  the  balance  of  the  figure  is  perfect.  After  a little 
practice,  the  apparatus  can  be  adjusted  with  the  greatest 
certainty  and  rapidity,  but  some  practice  is  required. 

The  background  to  the  figure  should  be  dark,  a conical 
background  serving  the  purpose  best. 

Oval  pictures  may  also  be  made  by  having  in  the  camera 
a suitable  oval  opening,  in  which  the  image  on  the  ground 
glass  is  arranged.  The  outside  rim  shuts  off  all  light,  the 
result  on  the  developed  plate  being  an  oval  with  a black 
border.  In  some  cases  these  ovals  are  fantastically  figured 
by  designs  cut  out,  through  which  the  light  strikes  on  the 
plate. 

We  confess  to  a lack  of  admiration  for  this  effect,  the 
glaring  designs  in  black-and-white  being  the  reverse  of 
ornamental.  But  this,  of  course,  is  only  a matter  of 
opinion  ; not  worth  much,  perhaps,  as  an  objection. 

The  Vignette  has  ever  been,  and  most  justly,  an  important 
style  of  portraiture,  its  tender  beauty  commending  it  to 
every  person  of  taste. 

A vignetter  is  required,  and  this  may  be  made  by  cutting 
from  a piece  of  card,  twenty  inches  square,  the  segment  of 
a circle  dipping  five  inches,  and  then  cutting  notches  out 
of  this  edge.  This  board  is  mounted  on  a frame,  and 
swung  on  uprights  fixed  upon  a rod  which  will  fit  into  a 
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head-rest  base.  By  this  arrangement  we  get  two  move- 
ments : one,  by  whicli  the  vignetter  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  suit  the  height  of  the  sitter  ; the  other,  to 
secure  softness  of  the  Rerrated  edges  of  the  vignetter  by 
slanting  the  card  towards  the  camera. 

In  use,  the  vignetter  is  placed  some  distance  in  front  of 
the  sitter,  so  that  it  is  out  of  focus  entirely,  and  blotting 
out  all  hut  the  head  and  bust.  The  toothed  edge  of  the 
card  is  tilted  towards  the  sitter  to  secure  softness  in  the 
vignetting,  and  a white  background  used. 

Grey  Vignettes. — For  vignettes  on  a dark  ground  the  vig- 
netting card  is  tilted  the  reverse  way—  i.  e.,  with  the  ser- 
rated edge  toward  the  camera — whereby  the  card  is  in 
shadow.  If  sufficient  depth  of  tone  cannot  be  obtained  to 
match  the  background,  it  must  be  turned  from  the  light 
until  the  desired  tone  is  reached,  and  harmony  with  the 
background  secured.  Care  must  be  taken  to  get  vignette 
of  good  shape,  and  in  arranging  the  grey  vignette  especi- 
ally, there  is  a chance  of  destroying  this  ; but,  as  with  the 
medallion  apparatus,  practice  will  overcome  the  danger, 
and  make  easy  the  use  of  this  useful  accessory. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  COPYING  ENGRAVINGS  BY  LAMPLIGHT. 

BY  H.  HOULGRAVE.* 

My  first  attempt  at  copying  engravings  by  lamplight  was  made 
with  an  ordinary  tin  bracket  lamp,  furnished  with  a stamped 
tin  reflector,  and  aoue-inch  flat  wick.  This  was  placed  at  two 
feet  from  the  engraving,  and,  using  a portrait  lens  ot  about 
nine  inches  focus,  aud  two-and-a-half  inches  clear  aperture,  I 
found  that  on  one  of  my  own  slow  plates  I could  obtain  a fully- 
exposed  negative  in  three  minutes.  Of  course,  using  so  large 
an  aperture,  the  definition  at  the  edges  of  the  picture  was 
faulty  ; still  I considered  the  result  sufficiently  satisfactory  to 
lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  with  a more  powerful  lamp  I 
should  be  able  to  employ  a stop  sufficiently  small  to  secure  good 
definition,  without  being  obliged  to  prolong  the  exposure  to  an 
inconvenient  length  of  time. 

Thinking  that  a triple-wick  magic-lantern  lamp  would  be 
the  most  suitable  for  my  purpose  I obtained  one,  and  placing  it 


east  free  from  any  serious  objection  ; and,  if  it  has  no  other  merit, 
t has  at  least  this  one— that  it  keeps  the  glare  of  the  direct  rays 
of  light  out  of  the  lens,  and  also  out  of  the  eyes  of  the  operator 
whilst  he  is  arianeing  his  camera. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  the  following  conclusions  may 
be  drawn: — 1.  Two  lamps  are  requisite,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that,  these  should  be  either  of  equal  power,  or  that  one  should 
be  of  the  magic-lantern  type.  2.  Neither  a condenser  nor  con- 
cave leflector  can  be  usefully  employed  ; but  a reflector  made  by 
covering  a sheet  of  tin  or  other  flat  surface  with  white  paper  will 
be  found  an  advantage. 

I now  come  to  the  preparation  of  the  engraving  for  copying. 
This  may  be  simply  pinned  to  a board  ; but  it  can  never  be 
rendered  quite  flat  by  this  means,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that 
it  should  be  made  as  flat  as  possible.  A much  better  plan, 
when  permissible,  is  the  following  : — Procure  a sheet  of  glass 
rather  larger  than  the  engraving,  and  a piece  of  stout  paper 
about  an  inch  larger  each  way  of  the  glass.  Damp  the  paper  with 
a sponge,  lay  the  glass  upon  it,  turn  over  the  edges  of  the  paper, 
and  paste  them  down  on  to  the  back  of  the  glass.  Now  cover 
the  back  of  the  engraving  with  paste,  and  carefully  mount  it 
on  the  paper  which  has  just  been  attached  to  the  glass.  When 
dry,  the  engraving  will  be  found  to  bo  beautifully  smooth  and 
in  the  best  possible  condition  for  copying,  after  which  it  may  be 
cut  from  the  glass,  and  will  have  benefitted  rather  than  other- 
wise by  the  treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  Should 
the  engraving  form  a book  illustration  which  cannot  be  removed, 
it  may  be  rendered  moderately  flat  by  placing  a piece  of  glass 
behind  it  and  clipping  both  together  with  American  clips. 

The  next  point  lo  be  considered  is  the  setting  up  ot  the 
apparatus.  It  is  quite  essential  that  the  picture  to  be  copied  be 
arranged  perfectly  square  with  the  camera,  or,  in  other  words, 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  both  vertically  and 
horizontally.  To  effect  this  object  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  time  and  labour  the  following  simple  arrangement  will  be 
found  very  convenient : — Procure  a piece  of  deal  board  about 
six  feet  long  and  from  one  inch  to  one  and  a-half  inch  thick. 
This  may  be  laid  across  a table  or  be  supported  on  the  backs  of 
two  chairs.  Upon  one  end  the  camera  is  placed,  and  at  the 
requisite  distance  auy  moderately-large  rectangular  box  or 
packing  case.  It  will  be  found  a very  easy  matter  to  place  the 
camera  and  box  parallel  to  the  board,  and  theengraviug  will 
then  only  require  placing  against  tbe  end  of  the  box  in  order 
to  be  perfectly  true  with  the  camera.  The  board  should  not  be 
placed  quite  horizontal,  but  should  be  slightly  raised  at  the 


at  two  feet  six  inches  from  my  subject,  I tried  again,  using  the  , 

same  lens,  but  with  a stop  of  only  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  camera l:nd,  and  thou  the  engraving  will  not  require  propping 


diameter.  This  time  the  sharpness  of  the  picture  appeared 
sufficient,  and  tho  length  of  exposure  (seven  minutes)  not  too 
long  ; but  two  other  difficulties  now  cropped  up  : — 1.  As  the 
lamp,  as  a matter  of  necessity,  must  be  placed  at  one  side  of 
the  camera,  one  side  of  the  subject  is  nearer  to  the  light  than 
tbe  other,  and  this  near  side  developed  in  the  negative  with 
much  greater  density  than  the  side  more  remote.  2.  The 
illumination  was  not  quite  uniform,  a well-defined,  though 
faint,  shadow  being  cast  by  some  part  of  the  lamp.  In  order  to 
overcome  the  first  of  these  difficulties  I had  recourse  to  the  tin 
lamp  above  alluded  to.  By  placing  this  at  the  opposite  side, 
and  a few  inches  nearer  to  the  engraving  than  the  large  lamp, 
I found  that  it  not  only  relieved  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  but 
also  completely  neutralised  the  objectionable  shadow,  so  that 
now  I had  practically  a perfect  illumination  and  also  a slight 
reduction  in  the  time  of  exposure. 

Not  liking,  however,  the  necessity  for  using  two  lamps,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  if  I had  a condenser  to  collect  and  concen- 
trate the  rays  of  light,  I should  be  able  to  remove  the  lamp  to  a 
greater  distance  from  my  subject  without  loss  of  light,  and  that 
this  would  equalise  the  illumination.  A splendid  bull's-eye  con- 
denser, six  inches  diameter,  was  consequently  obtained  on  trial  ; 
but  this  proved  a great  disappointment,  as  I could  get  nothing 
with  it  but  a more  or  less  distinct  double  image  of  the  three  flames 
of  the  lamp. 

Desiring  next  to  ascertain  whether  an  ordinary  lamp  might  not 
be  substituted  for  the  triple-wick  magic  lantern  one,  a Hinck’s 
duplex  bracket  lamp  with  two  one  and  a-quarter  flat  wicks  was 
obtained,  aud  with  it  a silvered  glass  reflector  of  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  The  lamp  has  proved  a success,  the  reflector  quite  the 
contrary  ; for,  on  projecting  the  light  with  it  on  to  a sheet  of  white 
cardboard,  the  disc  was  found  to  be  full  of  shadows.  A sheet  of 
white  paper  was  then  pasted  on  to  a flat  sheet  of  tin,  and  this  I 
have  used  ever  since.  If  not  very  powerful  as  a reflector,  it  is  at 
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up  in  order  to  prevent  its  falling  forward.  The  camera  must 
be  raised,  if  necessary,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  lens  may  be 
exactly  the  same  height  above  the  board  as  the  centre  of  the 
engraving.  The  lumps  may  bo  placed  one  at  each  side  of  the 
board,  and  as  near  to  it  as  they  will  stand.  The  distance 
between  the  light  and  the  subject  to  be  copied  should  be  from 
two  feet  to  two  feet  six  inches.  If  nearer  than  this  there 
would  be  a danger  of  unequal  illumination,  aud  if  much  farther 
away  the  exposure  required  might  be  inconveniently  long. 

With  regard  to  lenses  ; a portrait  combination  will  be  found 
convenient  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  light  it  admits  for 
focussing,  as  the  full  aperture  may  be  used  whilst  performing 
this  operation,  lu  every  other  respect  a lens  of  the  rapid  doublet 
class  of  eight  or  ten  inches  focus  will  succeed  quite  as  well,  if 
not  better.  The  best  stop  to  use  will  depend  upon  the  size  of 
plate  to  be  covered  and  the  quality  of  the  definition  required  at 
the  extreme  edges  of  the  picture.  With  a lens  of  nine  inches 
equivalent  focus,  such  as  I use,  I find  that  a stop  of  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  diameter  gives  very  satisfactory  definition  up  to  the 
extreme  edges  of  a field  three  inches  square.  Should  a larger 
picture  than  this  be  required,  a smaller  stop  would  be  necessary  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a very  slight  decrease  in  the 
diameter  of  the  diaphragm  would  necessitate  a very  large  increase 
in  tbe  time  of  exposure. 

For  the  class  of  work  we  are  now  considering,  the  ferrous 
oxalate  will  be  found  by  far  the  most  convenient  and  suitable 
developer  to  use,  especially  for  printing  the  transparencies.  It 
yields  pictures,  provided  the  negatives  are  sufficiently  dense,  of 
a fairly  good  colour,  no  after-toning  being  necessary.  The  follow- 
ing will  be  found  a simple  and  effective  method  of  mixing  this 
developer  : — Place  in  any  glass  or  porcelain  vessel  which  will  not 
crack  with  boiling  water,  one  ounce  of  oxalate  of  potash,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oxalate  of  iron  ; add  four  or  five  ounces 
of  boiling  water,  and  stir  with  a glass  rod  till  the  salts  are  dis- 
solved ; then  transfer  the  mixture  to  a six-ounce  bottle,  fill  up 
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to  the  neck  with  water,  and  put  in  the  cork.  This  operation 
takes  scarcely  more  than  five  minutes  to  perform,  and  the  solu- 
tion will  be  ready  for  use  iu  two  hours.  It  will  keep  in  good 
working  order  for  several  days,  and  may  be  expected  to  develop 
about  a dozen  quarter  plates.  But  I believe  it  to  be  a great 
mistake  to  try  to  get  too  much  out  of  this  developer,  as  the  use 
of  an  oi  l solution  is  sure  to  lead  to  uncertainty  and  disappoint- 
ment. The  most  brilliant  results  will  always  be  secured  by 
using  a freshly  prepared  solution  moderately  restrained  with 
bromide.  When  required  for  use,  pour  three  or  four  ounces  Of 
the  above  solution  into  a white  porcelain  dish,  and  add  a drachm 
of  a thirty- tvvo-grain- to -the -ounce  solution  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium. Into  this  plunge  the  exposed  plate,  cover  up  the  dish, 
and  leave  for  two  minutes.  If  the  exposure  has  been  correctly 
timed,  the  image  will  then  be  fairly  out ; but  the  plate  must  be 
left  in  the  solution  some  time  longer,  as  a gelatine  picture  always 
loses  much  in  the  fixing  bath,  and  it  must,  in  consequence,  be 
considerably  over-developed  in  order  to  compensate  for  this. 
With  my  own  plates,  I find  that  the  best  results  are  secured 
when  the  exposure  has  been  so  timed  that  the  development  will 
be  completed  in  about  five  minutes.  There  is  little  gained  tiy 
continuing  the  operation  longer  than  this.  Density  seems  to 
depend  on  the  length  of  the  exposure,  and  an  under-exposed 
negative  will  remain  poor  and  thin,  no  matter  how  long  it  be  left 
in  the  developing  solution. 

When  the  plate  is  judged  to  be  sufficiently  developed  it  must 
be  washed  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way ; but  should  an  iodide 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  emulsion  with  which  the 
plates  are  prepared  the  hyposulphate  bath  must  be  strong,  other- 
wise fixing  will  become  a tedious  business.  When  this  operation 
is  completed  the  plate  must  be  again  washed  for  two  or  three 
minutes  in  several  changes  of  water,  and  then  plunged  for  a few 
seconds  into  the  alum  bath  recommended  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley. 

In  order  to  produce  satisfactory  prints  it  is  quite  essential  that 
the  negatives  be  made  very  dense,  and  to  effect  this  object  resort 
to  mercurial  intensification  becomes  almost  a necessity.  The 
method  of  mixing  and  using  this  intensifier  which  has  succeeded 
best  in  my  hands  is  the  following  : — Put  fifty  grains  of  bichlorie 
of  mercury  aud  two  drachms  of  iodide  of  potassium  into  a ten- 
ounce  bottle,  fill  up  with  water  and  shake  till  the  salts  are  dis- 
solved ; allow  some  little  time  for  the  slight  excess  of  iodide  of 
mercury  to  settle,  aud  the  solution  will  then  be  ready  for  use. 
It  will  keep  in  good  working  condition  for  any  leugth  of  time. 
When  required  for  use  pour  sufficient  of  the  clear  portion  into  a 
flat  dish,  and  into  this  plunge  the  negative.  In  about  one 
minute  the  reaction  will  be  complete,  and  the  plate  must  then  be 
removed  from  the  dish  and  washed  in  three  or  four  changes  of 
water.  At  this  point  the  negative  will  have  assumed  a bright 
yellow  colour,  and  it  must  now  be  plunged  into  a weak  solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  when  this  yellow  colour  will  almost 
instantly  disappear.  The  plate  should  then  be  immediately  re- 
moved and  well  washed.  A suitable  hyposulphate  bath  for  the 
above  purpose  may  be  made  by  diluting  a portion  of  the  fixing 
bath  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

The  printing  of  the  transparencies  must  be  done  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  Two  feet  from  an  ordinary  gas  fl  ime  will  be  found  a 
good  distance  at  which  to  place  the  printing-frame.  The  ex- 
posure, of  course,  will  vary  with  circumstances.  In  my  case  it 
ranges  from  one  to  three  seconds,  the  best  results  being  obtained 
when  the  negative  is  sufficiently  dense  to  necessitate  the  longer 
time. 

The  development  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  negatives,  except 
that  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  using  a fresaly-prepared 
developing  solution  in  this  latter  case  that  there  is  in  the  former 
one. 


(fl/orrMgtm&tnw. 

THE  MALVERN  PORTRAIT. 

Sir, — From  the  enquiries  of  stockdealers  and  others  I find 
a misapprehension  exists  among  photographers  respecting 
the  use  of  the  title  “The  Malvern  Portrait.”  Not  only 
are  photographers  at  liberty  to  use  that  title,  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  used  in  connection 
with  that  siz9  mount,  as  calling  it  by  any  other  name,  or 
no  name  at  all,  only  leads  to  endless  confusion  on  the  part 
of  the  customers  who  like  the  size,  but  do  not  know  what 
to  ask  for,  aud,  in  a minor  degree,  on  the  part  of  the 
photographer  when  ordering  mounts,  frames,  &c. 


Photographers  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  have  printed 
as  I and  the  majority  do,  the  title  “ The  Malvern  Por- 
trait ” at  the  foot  of  the  mounts.  The  advantages  of  this 
course  are  obvious. 

I am  pleased  to  hear  this  popular  size  has  come  more 
rapidly  into  use,  not  only  in  England  and  America,  but 
on  the  Continent,  than  any  size  since  the  advent  of  the 
carte-de-visite. — I am,  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Norman  May. 


BATH  STANDS. 

Dear  Sir. — I have  no  doubt  that  many  readers  of  your 
valuable  paper  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  use 
those  clumsy  blocks  of  wood  for  bath  stands  will  be  glad 
to  hear  1 have  devised  a light,  portable,  and  strong  stand, 
made  of  wire  (like  the  diagram  I send),  a indicates  loops 


to  prevent  bath  from  slipping  off,  and  b similar  ones  to 
secure  it  at  the  sides  ; c the  point  at  which  you  can  fold  it 
for  carrying.  For  those  who  are  accustomed  to  doing  a 
little  mechanical  work,  it  is  simple  to  make  one ; but  if  any 
have  difficulty  to  construct  them,  I shall  be  most  happy  to 
lend  them  assistance. — I remain,  yours  truly, 

H.  T.  Healey. 

THE  REVERSED  IMAGE. 

Dear  Sir, — In  my  communication  last  week  to  the 
News  on  the  subject  of  the  reversal  of  the  photographic 
image,  there  was  an  obvious  mistake,  which,  if  left  uncor- 
rected, might  tend  to  make  the  process  rather  expensive. 
At  line  21,  page  86,  for  twenty  five  ounces  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  read  twenty-five  per  cent.  Reduced  to  figures,  the 
developer  amounted  to  two  ounces,  and  the  amount  of 
hyposulphite  added  was  half-an-ouuce.  Again,  at  line  24, 
for  “close  over,”  read  “ cloud  over.” — I am,  yours  truly, 

II.  WlLMER. 


Sir, — Reversing  the  image  is  no  doubt  interesting  from 
a scientific  point  of  view,  but  it  is  not  always  convenient  to 
get  a positive  when  one  wants  a negative.  If  it  is  of  any 
value,  I can  certainly  bear  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  hypo- 
sulphite in  reversing  the  image,  if  added  in  the  course  of 
development.  This  week  I desired  to  secure  a fine  cloud 
effect,  the  si  n half  dipped  in  a mass  of  luminous  vapour; 
although  the  exposure  was  as  rapid  as  I could  make  it,  the 
addition  of  hyposulphite  had  the  effect  of  producing  clear 
glass  to  represent  that  portion  of  the  solar  disc  above  the 
horizon,  and  on  printing,  I secured  a tolerable  picture  of 
luminous  clouds  with  a jet  black  sun  setting  iu  their  midst. 
I should  have  been  well  satisfied  with  either  a negative  or  a 
positive;  but  one  naturally  objects  to  “half-and-half” — at 
any  rate,  in  pictures. — Faithfully  yours,  Francis  Dann. 


INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS. 

SlR, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  “ A.  E B.”  I would 
call  his  attentiou  to  S.  P.  Jackson's  instantaneous  shutter, 
which,  I think,  practically  meets  all  his  requirements.  An 
illustrated  notice  of  this  shutter  appeared  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News  of  November  19th,  1880,  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  iustaotaneous  views  of  Messrs.  Marsh,  including 
the  “ Flying  Dutchman,”  the  “ Final  Heat,”  “ Swans,”  &c., 
had  been  taken  with  it,  the  exposure  iu  some  instances 
being  only  the  150th  part  of  a second.  The  shutter,  1 per- 
ceive by  advertisement,  is  now  made  for  sale  in  Loudon. 

S.  R. 

[Mr.  Fallowfield  is  the  maker  of  the  Bhutter.— Ed.  P.N.] 
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§ rfliM&'mgs.  at  Smetus. 


It  was  also  further  resolved  that  prizes  he  offered  by  the  Council 
for  competition  by  the  members,  particulars  of  which  will  be  duly 
announced  when  arrangements  are  completed. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Free 
Library,  on  Thursday,  the  24th  ult.,  the  President,  Mr.  W . H 
Kirkjby,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, 

The  Hon.  Sec.  read  a paper  by  Mr.  H.  Houlgrave,  “ On  Copy- 
ing Engravings  by  Lamplight”  (see  page  106). 

After  some  discussion  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Houlgrave  for 
his  interesting  paper  was  proposed  and  unanimously  carried. 

A large  number  of  prints,  most  kindly  lent  by  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  were  then  exhibited,  and  afforded 
very  great  interest  and  pleasure  to  a largely-attended  meeting. 
The  prints  in  question  were  those  which  had  been  contributed 
by  the  members  of  the  above  Society,  in  various  competitions, 
on  subjects  previously  announced.  Among  the  pictures  which 
were  greatly  admired  were  those  to  which  prizes  had  been 
awarded,  namely,  “ A Bit  of  Sunshine,”  “ A Winter  Scene,”  and 
“Desolate.” 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,  after  some  remarks  on  the  excellence 
and  artistic  character  of  the  pictures,  proposed  that  a prize  or 
prizes  be  offered  for  competition  for  the  best  picture  from  one  of 
a set  of  subjects  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council  of  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ellerbeck,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. The  subject  for  the  first  competition  was  announced  to 
be  “ Spring.” 

The  Chairman,  having  expressed  the  pleasure  which  the  exhi- 
bition of  these  competitive  prints  had  afforded  to  himself  and  to 
all  the  members  present,  proposed  a very  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  and  to  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  for  their  kindness  in 
granting  the  Liverpool  Society  the  privilege  of  an  exhibition  of 
these  competitive  prints.  The  resolution  was  duly  seconded, 
and  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  then  demonstrated  his  method  of  coating  gela- 
tine plates,  which,  he  said,  was  intended  more  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  the  younger  members,  and  would  probably  contain 
nothing  new  to  those  more  experienced.  The  emulsion,  after  | 
being  melted  in  a water-bath  at  a temperature  of  about  100“  i 
Fahr.,  is  filtered  through  wash-leather,  to  which  is  attached  a 
piece  of  string  reaching  down  into  the  cup  of  filtered  emulsion,  ! 
thus  preventing  the  formation  of  air- bells.  This  cup  also  stands  j 
in  hot  water.  A cleaned  glass  plate  is  now  taken  on  a pneumatic 
holder,  and  a ladle  full  of  the  emulsion  poured  on  its  centre  and 
spread  over  its  surface  by  means  of  a bent  glass  rod.  After  a 
little  rocking,  to  render  the  film  even,  it  is  placed  on  a glass  slab, 
levelled  by  means  of  wedges  or  screws.  In  a few  minutes,  when 
set,  it  is  reared  up  to  dry,  either  spontaneously  or  in  a drying- 
box.  The  ladles  used  on  this  occasion  were  clay  tobacco  pipes  of 
different  sizes,  which  held  the  exact  amount  of  emulsion  required 
for  each  size  of  plate.  By  this  method,  all  the  plates  prepared 
are  exactly  alike  in  thickness  of  film.  After  practically  illus- 
trating the  above,  he  (the  chairman)  proceeded  to  develop  a 
plate  printed  on  by  gaslight,  using  Edwards’s  glycerine  developer, 
and  produced  a good  transparency  suitable  for  the  lantern, 
being  perfectly  free  from  fog. 

The  exhibits  at  the  meeting  were  a Stebbing’s  lamp  for  the 
dark-room,  by  the  President ; some  instantaneous  pictures  of 
cattle,  by  Mr.  Roberts  ; a few  negatives  taken  on  plates  prepared 
with  the  new  daylight  emulsion,  by  Dr.  Kenyon  ; some  micro- 
scopic enlargements  on  argentic-bromide  paper,  by  Mr.  Bruce; 
a sleeve  instantaneous  shutter,  by  Mr.  Ellerbeck  ; and  some  nega- 
tives, by  Mr.  Day. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  last  Thursday  in  March. 


Oldham  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  took  pi  *ce  at  the  “ Hare  and 
Hounds  ” Inn,  Yorkshire  Street,  Oldham,  on  Thursday  night 
last,  February  24tb,Mr.  James  Wrigley  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  passed, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  members: — 
Messrs.  W.  Robinson,  John  Fullalove,  and  Thomas  Fenton. 

The  members  then  retired  to  the  lantern  room,  to  witness 
the  exhibition  of  several  views,  kindly  brought  by  the  Chair- 
man and  shown  by  him  ; they  comprised  views  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  various  interesting  views  of  London,  Dublin,  and 
Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Alfred  Knott  kindly  gave  a very  interesting  explana- 
tion of  the  views. 

A number  of  slides,  chiefly  gelatine  transparencies,  were 
afterwards  thrown  on  the  sheet,  a pleasant  and  instructive 
evening  being  thus  brought  to  a close  by  a hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman. 

talk  in  thB  Stubifi. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— The  next  meet- 
ing of  this  Socioty  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  March  8,  at 
the  Gallery,  5,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  a paper  on  “ Art  Photo- 
graphy” will  he  read  by  Mr.  Payne  Jennings. 


dorrfgponbtnts. 


Bolton  Photographic  Society. 

The  February  meeting  was  held  at  the  Batbs  on  the  3rd  ult., 
Mr.  Thos.  Parkinson  in  the  chair. 

The  main  business  of  the  evening  was  the  furthering  of 
arrangements  for  intended  soiree. 

Mr.  Banks  exhibited  Mr.  Warnerke’s  actinometer,  and  also  a 
pair  of  sensitometers. 

A Council  Meeting  was  held  on  February  22nd,  when  it  was 
resolved  (in  consequence  of  the  numerous  requests  made  to  the 
Secretary)  to  hold  the  soiree  during  the  last  week  in  April,  instead 
of  March,  as  formerly  intended. 


P.  G.  M. — What  you  ask  would  necessitate  several  diagrams  and  a 
page  of  matter.  You  had  better  seek  for  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  one. 

Carbon. — Soak  in  alum  solution  after  development. 

Hopeful  Amateur. — See  leader  in  our  present  issue. 

Carl. — Potassium  nitrate  is  more  convenient  for  the  purpose  than 
the  salt  you  mention. 

William  "Shawcross.— You  can  match  the  colour  with  a mixture 
of  indigo,  madder  lake,  and  lamp-black  ; but  why  not  dissolve  a 
little  of  the  pigmented  gelatine  from  the  same  kind  of  tissue  which 
you  use  for  making  your  prints  ? 

C.  E.  W. — There  are  no  general  rules  regarding  suck  matters,  each 
exhibition  being  regulated  by  a special  set  of  rules. 

Photographer. — Ealing,  Kingston,  and  the  locality  you  mention. 

D.  I.  K. — The  lens  you  have  been  using  is  well  adapted  for  the 
work  in  question,  and  lenses  of  a similar  character  are  made  by 
both  the  English  opticians  whom  you  mention.  Without  care- 
ful comparison  between  the  lens  you  possess  and  average  lenses 
by  the  other  makers,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is  as  good. 
You  must  remember  that  a lens  of  a given  description,  even  when 
made  by  a maker  of  repute,  is  by  no  means  an  absolutely  constant 
quantity.  Neither  of  the  three  makers  you  mention  will  turn  out 
a lens  which  is  below  a certain  standard,  hut  it  often  happens 
that  instruments  considerably  exceed  the  minimum  degree  of 
excellence.  A drop  shutter,  with  pneumatic  release,  will  answer 
your  purpose  very  well.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  any 
opinion  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  various  brands  of  commercial 
dry  plates ; but  we  are  much  interested  in  the  results  of  your 
experience. 

P.  P. — Abney’s  “ Instruction  ” is  the  better  work  of  the  two. 

D.  H.  F. — 1.  The  spots  are  due  to  a penetration  of  silver  through 
pinholes  in  the  varnish.  These  pinholes  probably  arise  from 
damp  in  the  film  when  varnished.  2.  We  do  not  know. 

W.  W. — Probably  from  Messrs.  Rouch  and  Co.,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days. 

W.  M.  L. — It  is  evident  that  you  have  been  hardly  used,  but  we 
can  only  suggest  placing  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a solicitor. 
You  can  protect  yourself  in  future  by  not  sending  payment  in 
advance  to  strangers. 

One  Perplvxed.  - Wehavcnever  heard  of  any  cases  which  merited 
serious  consideration. 

Caubonist. — 1.  Under  tho  circumstances  you  may  add  threegrains 
of  chrome  alum  toeaeh  ounce  of  your  sensitising  bath.  2.  It  is 
generally  a bad  plan  to  hasten  tbe  development  or  to  make  use  of 
water  which  is  hotter  than  is  rec'ssary.  3.  It  is  quite  easy  to 
test  the  permanency  for  yourself  by  partly  masking  a print  and 
exposing  to  light  for  some  months. 

Experimenter. — 1.  Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  by  the 
process  you  refer  to,  but  few  practise  it  at  the  present  time.  2. 
A saturated  solution  of  alum. 
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FOX  TALBOT. 

Tiie  photo-engraving  of  Fox  Talbot,  which  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  to-day,  by  way  of 
frontispiece  to  the  present  volume,  is  the  work  of  M.  Dujar- 
din,  of  Paris,  from  a negative  of  Mr.  Moffatt,  of  Edinburgh. 
We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  excellence  of  the  portrait,  which 
speaks  eloquently  for  Mr.  Moffatt’s  taste  and  skill ; and 
when  we  mention  that  the  picture  has  been  enlarged  from 
carte  size,  our  readers  will  at  once  understand  that  the  task  of 
rendering  it  by  photo-engraving  has  been  beset  with  grave 
difficulty;  for  M.  Dujardin’s  work — good  as  it  i3 — would 
have  been  more  readily  and  efficiently  rendered  had  he  been 
dealing  with  a direct  negative,  instead  of  an  enlargement. 

Although  we  have  ofttimes  recounted  in  these  columns 
the  services  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  on  this  occasion  to  give  an  extract  from  a 
memoir  which  appeared  in  this  journal  in  October,  1877 : — 

Fox  Talbot  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  William  Davenport 
Talbot,  his  mother  being  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester.  He 
was  born  in  February,  1800,  and  received  his  early  education  at 
Harrow.  Thence  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  gained  the  Porson  Prize  in  1820,  was  Chancellor’s  Gold 
Medallist,  and  graduated  in  1821  as  Twelfth  Wrangler.  . . . 

In  the  Royal  Society’s  Catalogue  alone  is  a list  of  about  fifty 
papers  by  him  in  various  domains  of  science,  and  ranging  from 
the  year  1822,  the  year  after  his  graduation,  down  to  1872.  . . 

In  January,  1819,  Daguerre  published  his  account  of  his  process. 
On  the  31st  of  the  same  month  Fox  Talbot  gave  an  account  of 
his  own  process  to  the  Royal  Society  in  a paper  entitled  “ Some 
Ac  count  of  the  Art  of  Photogenic  Drawing,  or  the  process  by 
which  Natural  Objects  may  be  made  to  delineate  themselves 
without  the  aid  of  the  artist’s  pencil”  {Roy.  Soc.  Proc.  1839  ; 
Phil.  Mag.  xiv.  1839)  ; and  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  that  year  he  read  a paper  on  the  subject.  From  that 
time  onwards  he  continued  to  write  papers  in  connection  with 
his  invention,  though  for  several  years  before  his  death  he  seems 
to  have  lost  his  interest  in  the  subject,  and  turned  his  versatile 
intellect  to  other  lines  of  enquiry. 

The  original  photogenic  drawing  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  silver  printing  process  of  the  present  day,  which  has 
received  little  or  no  modifications  since  it  passed  out  of  his  hands, 
unless  it  be  the  application  of  albumen  to  the  paper,  and  the 
fixing  with  sodium  hyposulphite.  Early  in  1840  a new  process 
due  to  Talbot  created  a sensation  in  scientific  circles,  the  results 
being  a marked  advance  on  everything  that  up  to  that  time  had 
been  produced.  This  was  no  other  than  the  Calotype  or  “ beau- 
tiful picture  process,”  a patent  for  which  he  took  out  dated  1841. 
The  main  features  of  this  process  may  be  described  as  the  produc- 
tion of  a photographic  picture  on  sensitized  silver  iodide,  held  in 
situ  in  the  pores  of  paper,  and  its  development  by  means  of  gallic 
acid.  The  credit  of  the  discovery  of  this  method  of  development 
has  often  been  ascribed  to  Fox  Talbot ; but  we  believe  that  to  the 
Rev.  B.  J.  Reade  it  is  really  due,  but  was  so  modified  by  Fox 
Talbot  as  to  render  it  manageable  in  the  hands  of  the  operator. 
The  next  patent  that  Fox  Talbot  took  out  was  registered  under 
the  title  of  “ Improvements  in  Calotype,”  in  which,  amongst 


other  things,  he  included  fixing  the  photographic  imflge  on  the 
paper  by  means  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  a solvent  for  the  haloid 
salts  of  silver  which  Sir  John  Herschel  had  used  in  February, 
1840. 

The  third  patent  taken  out  by  Talbot,  in  conjunction  with 
Malone,  was  for  the  use  of  unglazed  porcelain  in  lieu  of  gl  iss,  on 
which  to  support  the  photographic  image,  using  an  albumen 
process.  In  this  patent  also  we  have  a protection  granted  for  an 
invention  which  has  several  times  since  been  rediscovered,  viz., 
the  use  of  a transparent  and  flexible  support  in  lieu  of  glass  capa- 
ble of  being  adapted  to  a curved  surface,  by  which  means  a 
panoramic  view  might  be  taken  in  the  camera  by  the  gradual  rota- 
tion of  the  lens  round  its  optical  centre.  This  flexible  support 
was  paper  rendered  transparent  and  non-absorbent  of  the  liquid 
albumen  applied  to  its  surface.  The  last  novelty  included  con- 
sisted of  an  application  of  photography  to  the  production  of  an 
image  on  steel  plates,  doubtless  with  a view  of  helping  the 
engraver. 

The  fourth  patent  was  for  a process  (described  in  the  Atlienceim, 
December  6th,  1851)  by  which  instantaneous  pictures  could  be 
taken,  and  was  so  sensitive  that  an  experiment  undertaken  at  the 
Royal  Institution  to  prove  its  value  is  worthy  of  redescription. 
Printed  matter  was  fixed  on  a wheel  which  was  caused  to  revolve 
at  a rapid  rate,  and  being  illuminated  by  the  spark  from  a battery 
of  Leyden  jars,  a facsimile  of  it  was  produced  in  the  camera 
“ every  letter  being  perfectly  distinct.” 

The  last  patent  invention  in  photography  with  which  Fox, 
Talbot’s  name  is  connected  was  that  of  photographic  engraving. 
This  process  is  based  on  the  discovery  by  Poitevin  of  the  possi- 
bility, by  exposure  to  light,  of  forming  an  image  in  gelatine  when 
impregnated  with  bichromate  of  potassium.  The  steel  plate  on 
which  the  etching  was  to  be  engraved  was  covered  with  a dry 
layer  of  thin  chromated  gelatine,  aud  after  exposure  in  the 
camera  the  plate  was  placed  in  cold  water  to  remove  part  of  the 
gelatine  and  as  much  of  the  bichromate  as  possible.  It  was 
then  covered  with  the  etching  fluid,  which  penetrated  in  a greater 
or  less  degree  through  the  gelatine  film,  and  the  “ biting  in  ” 
thus  effected  enabled  the  plate  when  inked  up  and  printed  in 
the  usual  manner  to  give  an  impression  on  paper  of  the  subject 
photographed. 


THE  WOODBURYTYPE  PROCESS  POPULARIZED. 
The  well-known  photo-mechanical  process  which  is  due  to 
the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Woodbury  has 
yielded  excellent  results  in  the  hands  of  the  few  who  have 
carried  it  out  on  a commercial  scale;  but  up  to  the 
present  time  only  a small  number  of  general  photographers 
or  amateurs  have  worked  the  method  to  any  extent,  this  fact 
being  due  to  a combination  of  circumstances.  In  the  first 
place,  the  hydraulic  press  and  a surfaced  steel  moulding-plate 
were  an  essential  part  of  the  necessary  plant,  aud  the  process 
of  making  a gelatine  relief  involves  most  of  those  difficulties 
which  are  incident  to  ordinary  carbon  printing  ; these  diffi- 
culties presenting  themselves  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  a Woodbury  relief  is  very  much  thicker  than 
the  usual  Autotype  picture.  Moreover,  the  actual  printing 
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from  the  Woodbury  mould  demands  some  of  the  special 
skill  of  the  letter- press  printer,  and  few  photographers 
possess  the  means  of  effectually  rolling  that  paper  which  is 
to  receive  the  impressions. 

Certain  points  must  be  attended  to  in  tho  preparation  of 
the  tissue,  it  being  of  the  first  importance  to  select  a 
gelatine  which  is  extremely  soluble,  but  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  free  from  every  trace  of  putrescence.  The  product 
known  as  Cox’s  soup  gelatine  fulfils  these  conditions  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  but  other  qualities  which  are  a 
little  less  soluble — as,  for  example,  the  amber  gelatine  of 
Messrs.  Nelson  and  Co. — may  often  be  used  with  advantage 
Three  parts  of  gelatine  and  one  part  of  white  sugar,  dis- 
solved in  ten  parts  of  water,  is  a good  basis  for  a Woodbury 
tissue  mixture,  and  one  part  of  indian  ink  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  a thousand  parts  of  this  mixture  will 
generally  give  about  the  right  degree  of  opacity  for 
ordinary  work.  As  regards  the  mechanical  details  involved 
in  the  preparation  of  the  tissue,  and  the  production  of 
reliefs,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  our  readers  to  page 
248  of  our  24th  Vol.,  where  tolerably  detailed  directions 
are  given.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  mention  the 
circumstance  that  a proper  development  of  a Woodbury 
relief  requires  a considerable  time,  often  a3  much  as  twelve 
or  twenty-four  hours ; it  being  necessary  to  continue  the 
action  of  moderately  warm  water  for  a prolonged  period, 
otherwise  all  fine  detail  is  very  liable  to  considerably  suffer. 

The  relief  having  been  obtained  on  a piece  of  plate-glass, 
the  question  as  to  the  best  method  of  making  the  reverse, 
which  is  to  serve  as  a printing  mould,  presents  itself.  The 
process  of  moulding  in  tin-foil,  and  then  backing  up  this 
material  with  electrolytic  copper,  is  certainly  very 
troublesome,  and  involves  a considerable  delay,  while 
fusible  metal  seldom  yields  a mould  entirely  free  from 
defects.  The  (so-called)  Spence  metal,  however,  appears 
to  possess  very  great  advantages  for  this  class  of  work,  and 
we  are  gratified  to  find  that  our  former  views  as  to  its 
suitability  for  Woodbury  type  have  been  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Warnerke  and  others. 
Not  only  do  we  predict  a great  use  for  Spence  metal,  in 
making  moulds  for  photo-mechanical  work  in  general,  as 
well  as  for  Woodbury  type,  but  we  wish  here  to  call  attention 
to  a most  important  fact  in  connection  with  the  use  of  this 
material  as  a moulding  agent  by  the  photo-engraver.  It  is 
quite  powible  to  re-mould  in  Spence  metal,  that  is  to  say 
to  mould  it  on  itself,  it  being  merely  necessary  to  slightly 
oil  the  first  mould,  to  make  it  very  slightly  warm,  and  in 
pouriDg  fresh  material  on  it  to  take  care  that  this  is  not  so 
hot  as  to  incorporate  with  the  matrix.  The  two  surfaces 
of  Spence  metal  separate  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the 
reproduction  is  as  perfect  as  is  possible  by  any  moulding 
process  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  excepting  the 
electrotype  method.  The  great  points,  then,  in  casting 
Spence  metal  in  Spence  metal  moulds  are  these;  — 1.  A 
thin  film  of  oil ; 2.  A sufficient  warming  of  the  mould  to 
prevent  lines  of  immediate  solidification  ; 3.  The  use  of 
Spence  metal  at  a temperature  tolerably  near  its  solidify- 
ing point. 

The  importance  of  the  above-mentioned  remoulding  in 
Spence  metal  will  be  obvious  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  made  a study  of  photo-mechanical  processes. 
Although  Spence  metal  is  sulphur  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, it  may  be  noted  that  the  small  proportion  of  a 
metallic  sulphide  present  in  it  serves  to  notably  harden  it, 
and  also  to  break  up  its  crystalline  texture  to  a considerable 
extent. 


THE  CARBONATE  OF  SODA  TONING  BATH. 

BY  CHARLES  WEST. 

I have  an  idea  that  this  bath  is  being  used  rather  under  a 
delusion,  with  reference  to  preparing  it,  employing  it,  and 
throwing  it  away  immediately  afterwards  as  apparently 
useless.  It  is  the  general  custom,  I believe,  to  make  a new 


bath  every  time  you  wish  to  tone,  to  use  it  within  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  when  you  have  finished  with  it  to  throw  it 

away  as  useless. 

I believe  myself  that  the  carbonate  bath  gives  the  deepest 
tone  of  any,  and  that  by  adding  sodium  chloride,  NaCl,  the 
tone  can  not  only  be  deepened,  but  the  bath  may  be  kept 
for  any  space  of  time. 

2 AuC13  + NaCl  4-  3Na2C03  = Au2  (C03)3  + fiNaCl  + 
NaCl  = Au3  (COa)3  + 7NaCl. 

I have  tried  it  myself,  and  have  got  excellent  results, 
splendid  depth  of  tone,  and  I have  a bath  now  that  I 
mixed  nearly  four  months  ago,  in  perfect  working  order. 
Of  course,  when  you  find  your  bath  failing,  add  more 
gold  chloride  and  salts  in  proportion.  The  preparation 
would  be  this — 


Gold  chloride 
Soda  carbonate 
Common  salt 
Water 


...  3 grains 
...  3 „ 

...  1 grain 
add  1 pint 


and  should  not  be  used  for  at  least  twelve  hours  after 
making,  or  no  depth  of  tone  will  be  obtained. 


OUR  ARTISTIC  COMPETITION. 

BT  EDWARD  DDNMORE.* 

Addenda. 

My  last  paper  was,  as  my  papers  generally  are,  written  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  and  to  emphasise,  as  it  were,  some  of 
the  suggestions  then  hurriedly  made  is  the  raison  d’etre  of  my 
communication  to-night.  Having  suggested  that  our  competi- 
tions should  have  a more  extended  area  by  permitting  non- 
members  of  this  Society  to  compete  on  payment  of  a small  fee,  I 
may  say,  for  the  benefit  of  such  non-members,  that  by  a recent 
rule  residents  in  the  country  are  admitted  members  of  this 
Society  on  the  nominal  payment  of  5s.  per  annum.  They  can, 
therefore,  not  only  compete  in  these  trials  of  artistic  strength, 
but  partake  also  of  the  many  advantages  this  Society  offers  to 
those  belonging  to  it.  As  regards  London  members,  the  sub- 
scription is  so  very  low  that  this  should  not  form  a barrier  to 
those  who  desire  to  join  us  ; but  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  a 
payment  of  5s.  by  those  who  reside  within  the  London  area,  for 
permission  to  become  competitors,  without  otherwise  partaking 
iu  the  advantages  of  this  Society,  would  be  inadvisable ; in 
fact,  I am  inclined  to  favour  the  idea,  and  to  advocate  that  on 
the  payment  of  5s.  to  our  Treasurer  by  any  they  should  be 
eligible  as  competitors  for  twelve  months. 

Another  inducement  is  now  added,  and  that  is  the  selection  of 
one  of  the  best  works  exhibited  for  the  presentation  prints  of 
this  Society,  thus  giving  an  emphasis  and  sdvertisement  to 
the  work  of  the  photographer  if  it  is  skilfully  and  worthily  done. 
(I  may  also  state  the  presentation  print  that  will  be  next  issued 
is  the  charming  picture  of  Mr.  Hollyer’s,  for  which  he  obtained 
the  first  medal  given  by  the  Society.) 

In  addition  to  the  titles  announced  as  competition  subjects,  I 
would  suggest,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  educational 
effect  of  the  scheme,  that  the  name  of  some  common  object  be 
also  announced,  such  as  a bunch  of  flowers,  a box,  a glass  of 
water,  Ac.,  &c.  Such  things  are  easily  within  reach  of  every 
photographer,  and  his  skill  should  be  exercised  in  producing  a 
photograph  as  artistic  as  possible  of  it.  This  would  constitute 
excellent  practice  and  training  for  greater  things  ; and  when  it 
happens  to  be  the  case,  as  it  has  been  since  the  titles  for  the 
regular  competitions  were  announced  last  month,  utterly  im- 
possible for  landscape  men  to  do  anything  iu  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  towards  picture  making,  they  need  not  be  idle,  but 
get  themselves  into  good  trim  for  better  or  more  important  work 
in  more  favourable  weather  ; a special  diploma  might  be  given  in 
recognition  of  the  best  work  in  this  channel.  I believe  Mr. 
Howard  suggested  something  of  the  kind  when  we  first  inaugu- 
rated the  scheme,  and,  as  it  would  provide  work  in  almost  any 
weather  and  with  subjects  at  hand,  it  seems  a plan  that  we  should 
be  wise  to  adopt  as  an  accessory  to  our  other  more  important 
work. 

If  by  adopting  this  plan  we  can  induce  many  more  to  join  us, 
the  extension  of  our  scheme  will  not  only  improve  the  position 
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of  this  Society,  but  give  an  impetus  to  artistic  photography  all 
over  the  country.  It  is,  however,  imperative,  that  the  art  side 
of  photography  be  alone  dealt  with,  and  that  artistic  superiority 
be  the  leading  quality  of  the  exhibits  to  be  encouraged  and  re- 
warded. By  so  doing  the  Society  resolves  itself  into  an  educa- 
tional agency , which  is  calculated  more  than  anything  else  to 
remove  the  opprobrium  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  photographs  as 
mere  mechanical  work,  and  refute  the  empty  assertions  of  those 
not  understanding  the  capabilities  of  photography  who  say  that 
by  its  aid  it  is  impossible  to  express  sentiment  or  do  aught  else 
than  slavishly  reproduce  the  work  of  others.  How  much  we  are 
ourselves  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things  I will  not  hazard  a 
gues3  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  art  in  photography  has 
been  comparatively  at  a standstill  for  many  years.  I do  not 
think  I overstate  the  mark  if  I say  photographs  quite  as  artistic 
as  those  of  the  present  day  were  done  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  although  we  have  all  the  extra  advantages  of  rapid  plates, 
improved  apparatus,  and  methods  of  working  infinitely  superior 
to  those  generally  available  in  earlier  days.  We  get  a better  finish 
and  more  manipulative  excellence  with  greater  ease,  I will  allow, 
but  there  we  stop. 

Is  it  that  those  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  this  art  listen  too 
much  to  its  detractors,  accepting  as  facts  opinions  adverse  to  it, 
and  take  for  granted  that  a mere  difficulty  is  an  impossibility 
because  it  is  so  persistently  asserted  ? I do  not  say  this  is  the 
case,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  feasible  explanation  for 
the  exceeding  slowness  with  which  purely  artistic  photography 
has  advanced,  and  not  from  any  lack  of  skill  in  those  who  follow 
it  as  a profession. 

It  now  remains — Can  we  do  anything  to  remedy  this  deficiency  ? 

I think  we  can,  and  by  the  means  now  proposed — by  affording  an 
art  education  in  the  most  practiaal  manner  possible,  the  educa- 
tion of  competition.  Now  this  is  where  photography  differs 
from  painting  and  drawing.  Competition  in  these  arts  would  be 
simply  ridiculous  unless  the  competitors  had  earnestly  and 
thoroughly  mastered  all  the  rudimentary  knowledge  necessary  to 
picture  making ; but  in  photography  the  forms  are  already  there, 
consequently  the  practical  knowledge  of  drawing  is  not  required, 
and  it  only  remains  to  the  photographer  to  select  and  arrange 
his  materials  in  accordance  with  accepted  canons  of  art  to  make 
pictures.  This  is  the  reason  why  those  whose  art  education  is 
imperfect  are  enabled  to  enter  into  competition  with  chance  of 
success  and  produce  artistic  work  ; it  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  better  acquaintance  the  photographer  has  with 
art  the  more  likely  will  he  be  to  succeed.  The  more  interest  that 
is  taken  in  these  trials  of  strength,  and  the  determination  with 
which  each  competitor  tries  to  outvie  the  others,  undoubtedly 
tends  to  improvement  of  all  taking  part  in  them,  and  each  trial 
should  show  some  advance  on  previous  ones.  The  greater  the 
number  of  competitors  the  greater  the  interest  attached  to  the 
competitions,  and  the  more  valuable  will  be  the  awards. 

Photography  must  not  be  looked  on  as  a rival  to  drawing  and 
painting,  but  as  a method  of  itself  by  which  artistic  results  may 
be  produced,  these  competitions  partaking,  as  they  do,  of  some- 
what the  character  of  a sweepstake,  with  this  great  difference  — 
that  whereas  the  winning  a sweepstake  depends  on  luck,  winning 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society’s  medal  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  skill  and  genius  of  the  competitor. 

Reverting  again  to  the  matter  of  medals  ; providing  this 
scheme  is  cordially  supported,  and  photographers  feel  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  art  to  send  in  numerous  works, 
the  funds  would  be  sufficient  not  only  to  provide  an  ordinary 
medal,  but  a medal  that  should  be  a work  of  art  in  itself  and 
struck  in  gold,  such  medal  to  be  awarded  for  the  most  artistic 
picture  of  the  year,  irrespective  of  kind.  There  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  apparent  difficulty  in  the  fairness  of  such  an  award,  many 
thinking  that  figure  and  landscape  subjects  should  be  separately 
classed  and  awarded ; but  on  due  consideration  this  is  only  an 
apparent  and  not  a real  difficulty,  as  the  reward  is  given  for  the 
most  artistic  treatment,  no  matter  what  the  subject  may  be. 
Landscapes  can  be  treated  quite  as  artistically  as  figure  subjects, 
and  vice  versa.  When  the  pictures  are  judged  by  this  standard, 
the  difficulty  vanishes.  Now  this  is  very  important  to  bear  in 
mind,  and  upon  it  hinges  the  usefulness  of  the  whole  scheme, 
and  is  calculated  to  bring  out  the  artistic  qualities  of  the  compe- 
titor, and  that  is  the  thing  desired.  Until  these  competitions 
were  started,  no  similar  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  cultivate 
the  inventive  and  artistic  perception  of  photographers.  Exhibitors, 
it  is  true,  were  rewarded  with  medals  for  best  work,  but  this  was 
more  for  manipulative  than  artistic  excellence  ; and,  I think,  if  . 
we  look  over  old  catalogues  or  notices  of  exhibitions,  the  most ' 


purely  artistic  work  will  be  found  left  out  in  the  cold— deficient 
in  manipulatory  excellence,  and,  therefore,  passed  over. 

Manipulatory  skill  is  now  cultivated  to  such  an  extent  that 
rewards  for  merely  this  seems  somewhat  useless,  as  every  photo- 
grapher, with  an  average  knowledge  of  his  art,  can  manipulate 
faultlessly.  Perfect  work  in  this  respect  is  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Now  is  the  time  come — since  we  have  perfect 
mastery  over  the  tools  with  which  we  work — to  turn  our  special 
attention  to  the  results  to  be  attained  in  an  artistic  sense,  rather 
than  merely  demonstrating  the  capabilities  of  a lens  or  superiority 
of  a camera. 

Then,  again,  in  accordance  with  our  rules,  the  pictures  have 
to  be  made  with  a definite  intent  and  purpose — a plan  of  all 
others  calculated  to  exercise  the  thinking  powers  and  pictorial 
instincts  of  the  competitors,  and  to  put  the  capabilities  of  photo- 
graphy to  the  most  severe  test,  and  out  of  this  trial  I feel  satis- 
fied it  will  come  triumphantly. 

A challenge  medal,  to  he  gained  three  years  in  succession 
before  it  became  the  property  of  the  holder,  might  be  offered.  A 
medal  for  the  best  figure  and  one  for  the  best  landscape,  keep- 
ing steadily  in  mind  that  the  special  quality  of  the  medal- 
gaining  picture  is  entirely  centred  in  the  skill  shown  in  illustrat- 
ing the  title  given  out , and  not  for  merely  good  qualities  as  figure 
or  landscape  studies.  Four  medals  would  thus  be  offered,  and 
each  one  carry  considerable  weight  as  affirming  the  skill  of  the 
successful  competitor ; and  would  be,  I think,  an  amplitude 
of  medals  under  any  circumstances  for  any  number  of 
competitors. 

It  now  rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  photographers  if  this 
desirable  end  shall  be  obtained,  and  the  competitions  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society  made  into  a grand  success. 
The  greater  number  competing  for  the  prizes,  the  more  valuable 
will  the  prizes  be  ; and,  if  this  movement  is  well  supported,  by 
this  time  another  year  we  may  have  such  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  photographs  that  they  will  be  an  attraction  to  all  lovers 
of  the  art,  and  form  of  themselves  an  exhibition  worthy  of  this 
or  any  other  society. 


TWO  PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

BT  LEON  WARNERKE.* 

In  conformity  with  the  invitation  of  our  Secretary,  I intend  to 
communicate  the  results  of  some  experiments  that  prove  useful 
in  my  practice,  and  therefore  may  be  found  the  same  in  the  hands 
of  others. 

About  two  months  ago  I prepared  some  albumen  from  fresh 
eggs,  and  I wanted  to  keep  it  from  decomposition.  I used  for 
this  purpose  the  antiseptic  that  has  just  become  fashionable — 
resorcine.  I pat  it  simply  in  a solid  condition  to  the  albumen  of 
ten  eggs.  The  instant  the  crystals  touched  the  solution,  coagu- 
lation followed,  in  quantity  not  much  exceeding  the  volume  of 
the  crystals,  which  subsequently  (after  a few  days)  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle.  The  bottle  was  a wide-mouthed  one,  and 
it  was  kept  open  on  the  table  of  my  library,  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  generally  above  62°. 

The  albumen,  after  a period  of  two  months,  is  in  perfect  con- 
dition. It  is  true  that,  after  about  five  weeks,  green  fungi 
(mould)  was  formed  on  the  surface.  This  was  removed,  and  did 
not  appear  afterwards.  It  gave  a slight  mouldy  smell  to  the 
albumen,  but  not  that  characteristic  unbearable  smell  of  rotten 
eggs  (sulphuretted  hydrogen).  Being  thus  satisfied  that  resor- 
cine may  be  valuable  as  an  antiseptic,  I think  it  will  be  not  un- 
interesting to  make  a closer  acquaintance  of  this  substance,  and 
therefore  I communicate  a few  extracts  in  my  note-book. 

Resorcine  is  a substance  first  obtained  by  Hlasiwitz  and 
Barth,  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  on  gum  galbunum  in  the 
state  of  fusion ; its  chemical  formula  is  C6H602 ; it  is  isomeric 
with  pyrocatechine  and  our  old  acquaintance  hydroquinone. 

To  prepare  it,  gum  galbanuin  is  first  treated  with  alcohol  to 
eliminate  all  parts  soluble  in  that  menstruum.  Subsequently  2i  to 
3 parts  of  caustic  potash  are  added,  and  the  mixture  healed  till  a 
homogeneous  molten  mass  results.  Sulphuric  acid  with  water  is 
added.  From  2 to  3 parts  of  ether  are  mixed,  and  all  resorcine  is 
dissolved.  It  is  next  subjected  to  evaporation  on  a water  bath  ; 
the  residue  distilled,  when  resorcine  in  the  shape  of  crystals  is 
collected.  From  30  grammes  of  gum  galbanum,  1 gramme  of 
resorcine  is  generally  obtained.  Uums  of  asafcBtida,  ammoniacum, 
extract  of  the  wood  of  sapan,  and  paraiodophenol  equally  furnishes 
resorcine. 

• Read  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 
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Resorcine  melts  at  90°— 104°  Cent.,  boils  at  270°  ; it  is  neutral, 
has  a disagreeable  bitter  and  sweet  tasto ; it  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ; insoluble  in  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  and 
chloroform.  It  combines  with  ammonia,  and  with  sulphuric  acid. 
When  heated  to  195°  with  phtalic  anhydride,  it  gives  fluorescine. 
Treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  gives  trinitroresorcine,  which  is  far 
more  explosive  than  picric  acid. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  resorcine  with  ferric  chloride  strikes  a 
deep  violet  colour.  A similar  colour  is  obtained  with  chloride  of 
lime,  but  more  evanescent.  It  reduces  a warm  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  presence  of  ammonia. 

It  is  soluble  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  giving  a solution  of  a 
yellow  orange  colour  ; this  becomes  darker  after  some  time  ; after 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  it  becomes  greeD,  and  subsequently  a 
magnificent  blue.  When  heated  to  100°  it  becomes  purplish,  and 
when  neutralized  with  caustic  soda,  it  is  carmine  red  fluorescent. 

Naturally,  the  question  may  be  put,  '•  How  will  resorcine  act 
on  gelatine  emulsion  ? ” I have  tried  it.  My  emulsion  has  kept 
very  well  for  the  last  two  months,  but  whether  this  is  due  to  re- 
sorcine, or  to  the  eold  weather,  I am  not  able  to  say.  More  time 
is  necessary  to  furnish  a satisfactory  answer  to  that  question.  I 
may  say  that  resorcine  is  used  at  present  to  preserve  meat  from 
decomposition  duriug  long  voyages ; for  this  purpose  the  space 
where  meat  is  hung  is  constantly  ventilated  v'ith  air  that  has 
passed  through  the  solution  of  resorcine. 

My  next  subject  is  a very  perfect  and  convenient  mode  of 
hermetically  closing  bottles  or  other  vessels  containing  chemical 
compounds.  The  plan  consists  simply  in  rapidly  dipping  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  in  molten  Spence  metal.  This  valuable  compound, 
previously  described  by  myself,  possesses  the  following  valuable 
properties : — It  melts  at  a low  temperature,  it  solidifies  very 
rapidly,  it  is  not  affected  by  any  chemicals  (carbon  bisulphite  ex- 
cepted). When  solid  it  is  extremely  hard  and  brittle.  All  thhse 
properties  render  it  perfectly  suitable  for  the  purpose  I propose. 
You  observe  that  among  the  bottles  I submit  to  your  inspection 
there  are  many  containing  extremely  volatile  and  explosive  com- 
pounds; but,  to  illustrate  the  extraordinary  capabilities  of  this 
method,  I show  you  this  test-tube.  It  was  filled  with  collodion, 
then  the  orifice  of  the  tube  was  covered  with  cigarette  paper  stuck 
to  the  edges  of  the  tube  by  moisture  ; this  was  rapidly  plunged 
in  the  Spence  metal,  and  you  can  observe  that,  notwithstanding 
the  porous  nature  of  the  paper  and  volatility  of  the  ether,  the  tube 
is  effectually  closed.  Opening  of  the  bottles  thus  sealed  is  not 
difficu’t,  thanks  to  the  brittleness  of  the  metal.  The  Spence 
metal  is  a compound  of  sulphide  of  iron  with  sulphur;  it  can  be 
molten  in  an  ordinary  saucepan  over  a slow  fire,  only  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  heat  it  too  much,  because  it  thickens  with  a high 
temperature.  If  by  chance  this  happens,  the  saucepan  must  be 
removed  from  the  fire  and  cooled  until  the  molten  mass  becomes 
perfectly  fluid  again. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Thb  Inventor  of  Photography — Hyposulphite  in  the  Dry 
Plate  Developer  — Action  of  Lioht  on  Animals — On 
the  Relative  Inten.-ity  of  Electric,  Magnbsicm,  and 
Sunlight. 

The  Inventor  of  Photography.—  Who  was  the  inventor  of 
photography?  Talbot?  No  1 Daguerre?  No!  Niepce? 
No!  Davis?  No!  Watts?  No!  Dr.  Eder,  who  is  a trust 
worthy  authority,  informs  us  that  the  iuveutor  was  J.  H. 
Schultz,  who  was,  more  than  a hundred  years  ago,  a pro- 
fessor in  Halle.  Schultz  poured  a solution  of  silver  on 
chalk,  and  observed  that  the  precipitate  he  got  was 
darkened  by  sunlight.  That  was  in  the  year  1727.  He 
proved  that  this  discolouration  was  an  action  of  light,  and 
not  an  action  of  heat,  for  he  tried  the  effect  of  the  rays  of 
a hot  furnace  on  the  precipitate,  and  found  no  discoloura- 
tion. Further,  he  exposed  the  precipitate  to  sunlight 
under  cut-out  characters  and  words,  and  he  observed  that 
they  were  copied  by  the  action  of  light  on  the  precipitate, 
which  darkened  at  every  lighted  point.  In  this  way 
Schultz,  indeed,  was  the  first  who  reproduced  words  and 
outlines  by  light  with  the  aid  of  silver  compound,  and, 
therefore,  Dr.  Eder  says,  Schultz  is  the  inventor  of 
photography  ! He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
Priestley,  in  his  “ History  and  Present  State  of  Discoveries,” 
London,  1772,  mentions  Sohultz’s  observations,  but  made 


some  mistakes  about  the  time.  Schultz  was  a medical  man, 
and  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Arabian  languages.  The 
original  paper  wherein  he  described  his  discoveries,  in  the 
latter  language,  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Leopoldine  Academy,  1727,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  obtaiD.  Thi3  may  be  the  reason,  says  Eder,  that  it  was 
never  acknowledged,  and  nearly  wholly  forgotten. 
Certainly  this  discovery  has  had  no  consequence  at  all ; it 
was  made  so  early,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  scientific 
world  was  prepared  for  it.  About  the  same  thing  is  true 
with  regard  to  the  discovery  of  America.  Who  first  dis- 
covered America?  Columbus?  No!  The  Normans  reached 
the  new  Continent  first ; they  visited  the  Bay  of  New 
York — even  the  land  now  called  Florida — a long  time  before 
Columbus ; but  the  old  discoverer’s  activity  was  like  that 
of  Schultz,  without  any  consequence  for  the  mental  and 
material  progress  of  the  world  ; at  the  time  Columbus’s  dis- 
covery produced  a real  revelation  in  geographical  know- 
ledge, and  awakened  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  all  intelli- 
gent communities. 

Hyposulphite  in  the  Dry  plate  Developer. — In  the  same 
issue  of  the  Photographische  Correspondenz  wherein  wc 
find  Dr.  Eder’s  above-mentioned  notice,  Wilde  and 
Eder  confirm  the  observation  of  Captain  Abney  as  regards 
the  action  of  hyposulphite  in  the  developer  ; but.  whilst  the 
latter  only  observed  a favourable  action  of  this  salt  with 
bromo-iodized  plates,  Dr.  Eder  and  Wilde  have  studied  the 
same  action  on  pure  bromide  plates.  Wilde  recom- 
mends for  three  ounces  of  developer  ten  to  forty  diops  of 
a hyposulphite  solution,  three  grains  per  ounce.  Another 
phase  of  this  question  has  been  studied  by  Mr.  Wilmer,  who 
described  his  experiments  in  our  issue  of  the  last  week  but 
one.  This  investigator  finds  that  the  addition  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  strong  hyposulphite  solution  to  the  oxalate 
developer,  at  a certain  stage  of  the  process,  causes  a sudden, 
and  in  many  cases  complete,  reversal  of  the  image. 

Action  of  Light  on  Animals. — Moiesholt  and  Fubrisi 
have  not  only  observed  that  animals  in  general  develop 
more  carbonic  acid  in  the  light  than  in  the  dark,  but  they 
have  also  measured  the  quantity,  in  the  case  of  amphibia, 
birds,  insects,  and  mammals.  All  these  animals  absorb 
oxygen  and  form  carbonic  acid.  If  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  formed  in  the  daik  is  100,  the  quantity  in  the 
light  is  120  to  140.  The  red  rays  have  also  a favourable 
action,  but  more  feeble  than  the  violet  rays : the  action  as 
measured  by  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  100  in  the 
dark,  128  in  red,  139  in  the  blue,  and  142  in  white  rays, 
when  birds  are  experimented  on. 

On  the  Relative  Intensity  of  Electric , Magnesium,  and  Sun- 
light.— Numerous  observations  have  been  made  upon  the 
relative  intensity  of  various  artificial  lights  and  of  sunlight, 
but  they  seem  to  us  not  quite  in  good  accord  with  each 
other.  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  have  observed  that  the 
chemical  intensity  of  direct  sunlight  in  an  elevation  of  22° 
over  the  horizon  is  about  36'6  times  as  much  as  that  of 
burning  magnesium  ; but  in  the  Chemical  News  we  find  a 
notice  of  Leeds,  who  has  measured  the  intensity  of  light  by 
the  quantity  of  iodine  liberated  by  the  actinic  action  on  iodide 
of  potassium.  In  this  notice  the  intensity  of  sunlight  is 
mentioned  as  only  four-and-a-half  times  as  much  as 
magnesium  light.  The  difference  may  be  perhaps  explained 
by  the  difference  in  the  elevation  of  the  sun,  or  in  the 
quantity  of  magnesium  employed.  Leeds  observed  also 
the  relative  intensity  of  electrical  and  magnesium  light. 
He  says  the  latter  is  twenty-seven  times  more  feeble  than 
tne  first.  But  here  also  it  is  the  question  how  much  wire 
was  employed,  and  what  was  the  strength  of  the  electrical 
current?  II.  W.  Yogel  publishes  the  results  of  some 
experiments  he  made  in  this  direction  a year  ago.  He 
exposed  his  photometer  to  an  electric  light  on  the 
Siemen’s  system  of  800  candle  power,  at  the  distance  of 
seven  inches,  and  also  in  the  same  way  to  burning  magne- 
sium wire.  The  result  was  that  it  took  seven  minutes’ 
exposure  to  electric  light  to  register  18S  on  the  photo- 
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meter,  and  that  for  doing  the  same  with  magnesium  light 
he  had  to  burn  238  grammes  of  magnesium,  no  matter 
whether  this  quantity  of  wire  was  quickly  or  slowly  burnt. 
II.  C.  Vogel,  the  astronomer,  published  some  data  upon 
the  relative  intensity  of  the  different  rays  of  the  electric 
light  aud  of  sunlight,  as  measured  by  the  eye  instead 
of  a photometer.  The  proportional  numbers  are — 


Orange 

Wave  Length. 

633 

Sun. 

232 

Electric 

190 

Yellow 

600 

175 

149 

Yrellow-green 

...  555 

100 

100 

Green 

512 

52 

64 

Blue-green  ... 

486 

27 

43 

Blue 

444 

11 

25 

Violet-blue 

426 

10 

20 

results  con6rm 

the  fact  that 

the 

electric 

These  results  confirm  the  fact  that  the  electric  light 
contains  more  blue  and  violet,  and  less  yellow  and  red,  than 
sunlight. 


Botes. 

Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson  will  shortly  contribute  an  illustrated 
article  on  landscape  photography,  in  which  he  will  deal 
with  direct  sunshine  and  shadow  effects. 


Captain  Abney,  F.R.S.,  retired  this  week  from  service 
in  the  Royal  Engineers.  As  many  of  our  readers  know, 
Captain  Abney  has  for  some  time  past  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  Inspector  of  Science  Schools  at  South  Kensington. 

Photography  grows  every  day  more  important  as  a con- 
venient plan  of  reproducing  engravings  and  wood-cuts  for 
illustrated  newspapers ; indeed,  there  is  not  a cheap  pic- 
ture paper  in  London  at  this  moment  which  does  not  em- 
ploy “ process  ” in  some  form  or  another.  Take  any  black- 
and-white  picture  to  a phototype  etcher  in  the  city,  and 
he  will  prepare  you  a printing-block  from  it  in  a couple  of 
days,  at  the  rate  of  3£d.  or  4d.  per  square  inch,  this  mode- 
rate charge  covering  three  important  operations,  namely, 
those  of  photographing,  transferring,  and  etching.  The 
phototype  block  is  of  zinc,  and  is  delivered  ready  for  use 
in  the  printing-press.  In  an  early  “ At  Home  ” we  will 
describe  the  whole  process. 


Another  case  of  poisouing  by  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
reported  from  Plymouth.  The  wife  of  a photographer 
named  Hooper  appears  to  have  secreted  a quantity  of  the 
noxious  drug,  and  committed  suicide  by  swallowing  it. 
Sulphate  of  iron,  as  our  readers  know,  is  a good  antidote 
for  cyanide,  and  as  it  is  an  emetic  a3  well,  it  generally  in- 
duces immediate  vomiting  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 


Mr.  England  reduces  local  intensity  upon  his  gelatine 
negatives  by  the  partial  application  of  a solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium.  With  a camel-hair  brush  he  moistens  the 
high-light  he  desires  to  reuder  less  opaque,  and  theu  treats 
the  spot  with  cyanide  solution  applied  with  another  brush. 
By  regarding  the  negative  as  a transparency  the  while,  the 
actiou  of  the  reducer  can  easily  be  followed  aud  controlled. 
Sometimes  it  is  a river  or  glacier  that  is  treated,  sometimes 
the  whole  of  the  sky,  which  is  thus  made  to  reveal  clouds 
that  before  were  invisible.  Mr.  England  prefers  cyanide 
solution  to  perchloride  of  iron,  which,  as  our  readers  kuow, 
is  frequently  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  late  Constant-Delessert,  of  Lausanne,  one  of  the 
most  thorough  amateurs  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
know,  strenuously  advocated  the  use  of  salted  drawing- 
paper,  both  white  and  tinted,  for  landscape  photographs  ; 
and  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  he  showed  several 
exquisite  examples  of  printing  in  this  way,  especially  on 
grey  drawing-paper.  We  were  reminded  of  the  circum- 
stance the  other  day,  in  visiting  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Window  and  Grove,  of  Baker  Street  who  success- 
fully employ  the  same  rugged  material  for  their  crayon- 
like portraits. 

In  the  case  of  the  Baker  Street  firm  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter,  for,  the  prints  being  in  carbon,  there 
is  no  more  trouble  in  transferring  to  the  rough  drawing- 
paper  than  to  any  other  basis.  But  it  would  be  a boon  to 
many  if  plain  salted  paper,  of  the  description  we  mention, 
were  purchasable  in  the  market.  There  cannot  be  a doubt 
as  to  the  iuffnitely  better  keeping  qualities  of  such  paper 
as  compared  to  albumenized  material ; while  the  effect 
secured  in  some  instances  is  in  rare  good  taste.  “ A 
VV  oodland  Scene  in  Winter,”  the  bare  twigs  rendered  on  a 
grey  ground,  and  “A  Village  Street,”  printed  upon  a 
neutral  tint,  were  two  of  the  best  examples  we  remember 
in  M.  de  Constant’s  collection.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
improvement  given  thereby  to  hard  negatives. 

Mr.  Crowe,  of  Liverpool,  is  reported  to  have  taken  a 
very  distinct  photograph  of  a lightning  flash  during  a 
thunderstorm  some  months  ago.  The  camera  was  planted 
at  a spot  near  Dingle,  and  directed  to  the  sky  over  St.  Phile- 
mon’s Church,  in  Windsor  Street.  The  flash  appeared 
over  the  church  at  the  instant  the  bell-tower  was  shattered 
to  pieces.  It  exactly  resembles,  we  are  told,  the  zigzag 
spark  of  an  induction  coil,  and  is  estimated  to  have  been 
about  6fty-one  inches  broad. 


The  photo-engraving  of  Fox  Talbot  we  publish  this 
week  is  a suitable  companion  picture  to  the  excellent  photo- 
graph of  Daguerre  which  appears  in  the  Year-Book.  It 
is  the  custom  to  connect  the  name  of  Nicephore  Niepce 
with  the  illustrious  pair,  and  to  look  upon  the  invention  of 
photography  as  being  due  in  the  main  to  this  famous  trio. 
Unfortunately,  no  camera  portrait  of  Niepce  is  in  existence, 
otherwise  we  would  have  spared  no  pains  to  present  our 
readers  with  a copy  of  it.  Like  that  of  Daguerre,  the 
photograph  of  Fox  Talbot  is  untouched. 


A divided  opinion.  Tomkins  thinks  it  a capital  idea  to 
have  a portrait  pasted  inside  his  hat.  “ You  can  recognise 
your  property  at  once,  even  after  a jolly  good  dinner  ; it’s 
awfully  convenient,  don’t  you  know.”  Smithers,  on  the 
contrary,  has  tried  the  plan,  and  his  experience  is  against 
it.  “ My  dear  fell’ah,  if  you  had  been  pulled  up  as  many 
times  as  I have  through  your  tile  getting  knocked  off  in  a 
street  row  at  night,  you  wouldn’t  say  so.  Why,  it  used  to 
be  a regular  thing  with  me  for  a bobby  to  call  in  at  break- 
fast with  my  hat  in  one  hand,  aud  a summons  iu  the  other  ; 
I prefer  to  lose  my  hats,  thank  you.” 
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A striking  example  of  the  value  of  photography  as  a 
trustworthy  copyist  is  before  us.  It  is  a series  of  twenty 
closely-written  tables  of  figures — elaborate  comparisons 
between  English  and  French  measurements — which  have 
been  computed  and  set  down  at  infinite  pains  by  some 
hard-working  calculator.  Of  these  tables  a negative  has 
been  taken,  and  the  result  is  a number  of  neat  little  copies, 
in  which  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  not  a single  figure  is 
transposed,  nor  the  least  misprint  occurs.  There  is  no 
need  here  to  go  through  the  tedious  labour  of  checking. 
One  has  uubounded  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  every 
individual  cipher,  without  having  verified  a single  one  of 
them. 

o 

Magics  uf  tire  |jatr. 

ON  RAPID  PRINTING,  AND  AIDS  THERETO. 

BT  WALTER  B.  WOODBURT. 

This  is,  par  excellence , the  age  of  mountains  in  labour 
bringing  forth  mice.  No  sooner  have  the  public — or, 
rather,  the  photographic  portion  of  the  same — been  favoured 
with  an  explanation  to  the  effect  that  photography  in 
natural  colours  is  not  un  fait  accompli  (although,  doubtless, 
the  thousands  of  readers  of  local  papers  will  go  on  believing 
what  they  have  read,  and  which  is  never  likely  to  be  con- 
tradicted), than  we  hear  of  a higher  and  more  extra- 
ordinary mountain  than  ever,  viz.,  that  henceforth,  for  the 
printing  from  negatives,  light  of  any  kind  is  no  longer 
necessary.  What  a boon  to  fog-bound  photographers  I 
However,  from  M.  Leon  Yidal’s  recent  communication  to 
the  Photographic  News,  it  seems  this  mouse  has  ventured 
from  its  hole,  and  we  there  learn  that  the  wonderful  new 
process,  without  light,  is  comprised  in  printing  very  rapidly 
by  artificial  light  on  a gelatino-bromide  of  silver  prepared 
paper,  such  or  similar  to  what  has  already  for  some  time 
been  advertised  in  our  photographic  journals  as  a market- 
able article. 

The  M.  Liebard  alluded  to  in  the  above-mentioned  article 
is  doubtless  a mis-print  for  M.  Liebert,  the  celebrated 
author  of  Photographic  en  Amerique,  who  has  always  shown 
himself  a pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  photographic 
novelties.  Now,  without  in  any  way  wishing  to  depreciate 
the  system  of  M.  Christian,  which  may  have  some  novelty 
of  which  we  have  so  far  not  been  made  aware,  I can  only 
say  that  it  seems  there  has  been  too  “ much  ado  about 
nothing”  to  warrant  the  flutter  caused  among  the 
photographic  profession. 

But  the  bringing  forward  before  the  publio  the  fact  that 
prints  can  be  produced  at  a rapid  rate,  and  without  ever, 
or  “ hardly  ever,”  using  light,  may  cause  thoso  whose  work 
is  almost  suspended  to  see  if  there  is  no  other  means 
available  than  they  already  employ.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I am  writing  the  present  article,  in  which  I propose  to 
describe  a system  of  rapid  printing  that  I was  on  the 
point  of  inaugurating  as  far  back  as  the  year  1864,  but 
which  was  put  on  one  side  by  the  advent  of  jvhat  I con- 
sidered of  greater  importance.  I allude  to  the  process 
which  bears  my  name,  and  which  had  its  birth  during  that 
year.  Gelatino-bromide  of  silver  was  hardly  thought  of 
in  those  days,  though  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson  reminded  me, 
the  other  day,  that  I had  prophesied  many  years  ago  that 
gelatine  would  some  day  form  the  principal  article  in  use 
in  our  art.  Our  only  means  of  producing  rapid  prints  at 
that  time  was  by  the  aid  of  a process  analogous  to  the 
Talbotype — viz.,  by  means  of  an  iodized  or  bromo-iodized 
paper,  and  a gallic  or  pyrogallic  developer,  which,  from  its 
rapidity,  found  some  favour  for  enlarging  purposes,  as 
being  the  only  system  then  adaptable  in  our  almost  sunless 
clime.  I may  mention,  in  favour  of  our  nearly  defunct 
friend,  that  I have  still  by  me  many  specimens  produced  in 


that  manner  by  limelight  some  sixteen  years  ago,  and  in 
no  one  instance  can  I detect  any  trace  of  fading,  the  prints 
being  quite  a3  brilliant  as  platinotype  prints.  The  late 
Mr.  Suttou  was  a great  advocate  for  printing  by  develop- 
ment, and  if  it  had  had  more  attention  beyond  its  capacities 
for  producing  enlargements,  it  might  have  come  more  into 
favour  and  had  a longer  life.  Among  the  various  formulas 
I may  mention  that  one  I used,  and  which  was  published 
in  the  Year-Book  for  1865,  and  of  which  the  following  is 
a copy : — 

“ Iodizing. — The  iodizing  solution  should  be  prepared  as 
follows  : — Iodide  of  potassium,  6 drachms ; bromide  of 
potassium,  2 drachms ; chloride  of  ammonium,  1 drachm  ; 
water,  1 pint.  The  chloride  gives  the  paper  an  agreeable 
tone,  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  other  salts  alone.  If  too 
much  be  added,  the  tendency  to  stain  during  development 
will  be  much  increased.  The  paper  should  be  floated  on 
this  solution  for  three  or  four  minutes  to  each  sheet,  the 
thick  drawing-papers  five  or  six  minutes,  and  the  solution 
may  be  employed  until  too  low  in  the  dish  for  further  use. 
When  dry,  the  paper  should  be  stored  in  a folio  until 
required  for  use. 

“ Exciting . — The  sensitizing  solution  should  be  prepared 
as  follows  : — Nitrate  of  silver,  £ an  ounce  ; distilled  water, 
4 ounces ; acetic  acid,  4 drops ; more  than  this  quantity 
need  not  be  mixed,  as  fifteen  or  twenty  sheets  may  be 
sensitized  by  it.  For  sensitizing  the  paper,  a sheet  of  plate 
glass  half  an  inch  smaller  each  way  than  the  paper  must  be 
placed  on  four  small  blocks  of  wood,  to  raise  it  about  an 
inch  from  the  table ; the  paper  should  be  laid  on  this,  so 
that  the  edges  project  a little  over  each  side  of  the  glass, 
and  then  brushed  softly  over  with  the  silver  solution  by 
means  of  a long  strip  of  swans-down  cotton  folded  in  three 
or  four  folds,  fastened  over  a slip  of  glass  the  same  width, 
and  held  in  its  place  by  an  india-rubber  ring.  A small 
quantity  of  the  silver  solution  should  be  filtered  into  a 
small  plate,  and  the  swans-down  dipped  into  it  and  swept 
over  the  paper,  beginning  at  one  side,  and  re-dipping  every 
time.  It  should  then  be  gone  over  with  the  brush  in  an 
opposite  direction.  By  looking  along  the  paper  at  the 
reflection  of  the  window,  it  will  be  seen  if  evenly  covered, 
and  can  then  be  remedied  before  it  is  too  late.  It  should 
now  be  pinned  up  in  its  position  and  exposed  wet,  the 
picture  having  been  already  focussed  and  the  light  pro- 
perly arranged.  It  will  be  found  advisable  to  hold  a pin 
in  the  hand  that  lifts  up  the  corner  of  the  paper  ; that 
corner  can  then  be  pinned  up  at  once,  leaving  that  hand 
free  to  use  another  pin  for  the  opposite  corner. 

“ Exposure. — The  exposure  can  hardly  be  given,  some 
papers  being  done  in  a quarter  the  time  of  others, 
difference  in  distance  from  the  lens  and  density  of  negative 
also  affecting  so  much  the  time  of  exposure. 

“ At  this  time  of  the  year  (winter)  for  a soft  negative 
(such  as  will  also  give  a good  print  on  albumenized  paper), 
enlarged  from  14  inch  to  life  size,  a minute  to  two  minutes 
will  suffice  ; the  appearance  of  the  faint  image  an  the  paper 
will  also  be  a good  guide. 

“ If  a dense  negative,  the  dark  parts  should  be  clearly 
discernible  ; if  a thin  one,  the  faintest  trace  on  the  paper 
shows  that  it  has  been  sufficiently  exposed,  though  a little 
under-  or  over-exposure  is  not  of  much  consequence,  as  it 
can  oe  rectified  in  the  development. 

“ Development. — Nearly  every  method  of  development, 
such  as  making  a tray  of  the  paper,  See.,  but  all  more  Or 
less  produce  stains  if  the  paper  touches  anything  during 
development.  The  way  I have  found  the  most  successful 
is  to  take  the  paper  and  pin  the  two  top  corners  to  the 
edge  of  a table,  letting  it  hang  down,  and  taking  hold  of 
the  bottom  corners  and  drawing  it  out  at  an  angle  to  pour 
from  the  top  of  the  sheet  in  one  sweep  the  filtered  saturated 
solution  of  gallic  acid  ; this  runs  down  and  covers  the 
whole  surface  of  the  paper  at  once  with  the  developer, 
very  much  in  the  style  of  developing  a collodion  negative  ; 
a large  dish  should  be  placed  under  the  paper  to  catch  the 
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excess  of  solution.  The  clean  results  of  this  method  well 
repay  the  extra  amount  of  solution  used.  The  picture 
must  now  be  carefully  watched  and  taken  down  as  soon  as 
sufficiently  developed  ; they  lose  little  or  nothing  in  the 
fixing.  Two  large  dishes  should  be  ready,  one  containing 
water  and  the  other  hyposulphite ; the  picture  should  be 
passed  three  or  four  times  through  the  water  and  then 
placed  in  the  fixing  bath,  where  it  must  be  allowed  to 
remain  until  all  yellowness  has  disappeared,  which  may  be 
seen  by  holding  the  paper  to  the  light.  During  the 
development  of  one  picture,  another  sheet  may  be  sen- 
sitized and  exposed,  so  that  no  time  may  be  lost,  and  by 
this  means,  within  an  hour’s  sunshine,  I have  produced 
as  many  as  fourteen  enlargements. 

“For  sensitizing,  a very  useful  clip  of  varnished  wood, 
about  three  inches  broad,  for  holding  the  cotton,  is  made 
by  Atkinson,  of  Liverpool ; also  another  in  porcelain  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose. 

“During  all  the  operations  no  more  light  should  be 
admitted  than  would  be  allowed  in  any  dark  room,  though 
plenty  of  yellow  light  should  be  used. 

“ For  vignetting,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  out  a piece 
of  cardboard,  an  oval  of  about  2 inches  by  1£,  and 
moving  it  about  in  front  of  the  lens  during  exposure,  so 
as  just  to  shade  the  parts  desired  to  be  left  white. 
That  there  is  little  that  is  new  in  this  I am  well  aware; 
still,  as  sunshine  at  the  present  time  is  generally  of  very 
short  duration,  the  advantage  of  a certain  and  quick  pro- 
cess will  recommend  itself  to  all.” 

Another  receipt  is  given  by  Nlonckhoven  in  one  of  his 
treatises,  and  is  pretty  rapid.  The  paper  is  prepared  in  a 
solution  of : — 

Water  12  ounces 

Tapioca  1 dram 

Iodide  of  potassium  1 „ 

Bromide  of  ,,  1 „ 

sensitized,  when  required,  by  floating  on  a bath  composed 
of — 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  10  ounces 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  5 drams 

Citric  acid 20  grains 


Nitro-glucose  paper  was  said  to  give  very  brilliant  and 
good-toned  prints  ; but  I never  had  an  opportunity  of  test- 
ing it.  As  good  tones  could,  I imagine,  be  obtained,  as  with 
the  gelatino-bromide  process,  and  although  the  latter 
possesses  the  advantage  of  much  greater  rapidity,  the 
question  remains  that,  for  the  purpose  proposed,  is  this  in- 
tense rapidity  desirable  ? 

However,  whether  either  this,  the  gelatino-bromide,  or 
other  process,  finds  the  most  favour,  the  only  practical  way 
to  utilise  the  rapidity  given  is  by  aid  of  suitable  machinery, 
by  which  the  operations  are  rendered  automatic,  and  I will 
therefore  give  a general  idea  of  the  arrangements  1 had 
contemplated. 

There  are  two  methods  to  be  considered  : 1.  The 
printing  direct  from  the  negative,  the  same  size  by  contact ; 
the  other,  by  using  a condenser  and  throwing  the  image  on 
to  the  prepared  paper,  the  same  size,  reduced,  or  enlarged  ; 
for  either  method  the  same  mechanism  will  answer,  clock- 
work by  spring  or  weight  being  of  sufficient  power  to  give 
the  necessary  different  movements,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

1st.  A movement  similar  to  that  employed  in  a roller 
dark  slide,  where  one  roller  is  covered  with  a length  of 
paper,  and  the  other  is  gradually  made  to  unroll  the  paper 
from  it,  intervals  of  a certain  length  of  stoppage  being 
arranged  for. 

2nd.  A movement  to  press  the  negative  held  in  a suit- 
able frame  against  the  sensitized  paper,  which  should  have 
a backing  of  stout  felt. 

3rd.  The  uncovering  of  a shutter  in  front  of  the  aperture 
from  whence  proceeds  the  source  of  light,  such  aperture 
beiug  regulated  by  diaphragms  ranging  in  size  to  suit  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  paper  employed  or  power  of  light  used. 

1th.  The  closing  of  the  shutter. 


5th.  The  removal  of  the  negative  from  contact  with  the 
sensitised  paper,  or  its  equivalent,  viz.,  loosening  the 
backing  of  felt  so  as  to  allow  the  paper  to  pass  freely;  and 
then  a repetition  of  all  the  above  movements. 

The  whole  time  occupied  by  the  various  motions  above 
described  need  not  occupy  more  than  five  or  six  seconds, 
supposing  the  exposure  to  require  two  or  three  seconds, 
which  would  be  about  the  time.  Supposing  that  a paraffin 
lamp  was  used  in  the  case  of  gelatino-bromide,  and  the  lime- 
light for  the  iodized  paper,  so  that  given  a constant  supply 
of  the  sensitive  paper  (which  should  be  cut  in  strips  the 
required  width,  and  attached  with  india-rubber),  prints 
exactly  alike  could  be  produced  at  the  rapid  rate  of  500  or 
600  per  hour. 

The  development  and  fixing  could  easily  be  accomplished 
in  the  same  automatic  manner  and  the  same  machinery,  the 
length  of  time  in  developing  the  prints  beiug  regulated  by 
the  length  of  the  bath  holding  the  developer  through  which 
the  prints  would  pass  during  a given  time;  that  is,  suppos- 
ing the  developing  bath  was  ten  times  the  length  of  the 
print,  each  print  would  necessarily  remain  in  the  develop- 
ing solution  about  one  minute. 

The  intermediate  washing  and  the  fixing  would  neces- 
sarily follow  in  the  same  automatic  fashion. 

In  the  case  where  the  image  is  (thrown)  through  the 
condenser  and  lens  for  enlarging  or  reducing  on  to  the 
band  of  paper,  a sheet  of  clear  white  glass  should  take 
the  place  of  the  negative  in  the  former  system,  to  keep 
the  paper  perfectly  flat  during  exposure. 


The  “Topic”  for  next  week  will  be  “ On  the  Applica- 
tion of  Stereoscopic  Photography  to  the  Science  of  Meteo- 
rology,” by  John  Ilarmer. 


THE  LIME-LIGHT. 

BY  T.  FREDERICK  HARDWICH.* 

Mr.  ILardwiOH  prefaced  his  remarks  by  stating  that  the  best  of 
the  nipples  for  ordinary  work  was  undoubted  ly  that  with  an 
aperture  of  1 -20th  of  an  inch.  It  was  a larger  size  than  that 
usually  supplied  with  lanterns,  and,  said  Mr.  Hardwick,  I adopted 
it  originally  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Northamp- 
ton, who  saw  it  first,  I believe,  in  Edinburgh.  With  this  orifice  to 
the  burner,  one  and  a quarter  pounds  of  chlorate  of  potash  will 
supply  enough  gas  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters  ; the  pressure  on 
the  bags  being  three-quarters  cwt.,  and  the  oxygen  tap  turned 
fully  on.  The  quantity  of  coal  gas  used  is  not  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  oxygen,  but  I still  adhere  to  the  opinion  I originally  ex- 
pressed, that  if  an  extra  weight  be  required  on  this  bag,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  danger  in  putting  it  on,  since  the  pressure  is 
equal  in  front  of  the  taps  where  the  gases  mix,  although  unequal 
on  the  bags. 

The  angle  at  which  the  flame  impinges  on  the  line  I do  not 
find  to  be  of  the  importance  I anticipated ; indeed,  I obtain  a 
most  excellent  light  by  doing  away  with  the  angle  altogether, 
and  shooting  the  flame  along  almost  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
cylinder.  It  would  not  be  possible,  however,  to  work  in  this 
way,  as  the  point  of  the  jet  is  so  near  that  you  cannot  rotate  the 
lime. 

On  the  whole,  1 am  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
angle  recommended  by  Mr.  Newton,  of  Fleet  Street,  London,  in 
the  discussion  on  my  paper ; viz.,  as  near  to  a right  angle  as  is 
possible  without  throwing  a shadow  on  the  condenser — say  45®  ; 
the  advantage  is  that  the  light  is  somewhat  whiter,  and  the  jet 
can  be  placed  at  a greater  distance  from  the  lime.  With  the 
smaller  angle  of  17"-  you  obtain  a very  strong  light,  bringing  out 
all  the  details  in  the  shadows  of  the  picture,  but  there  is  a ten- 
dency to  yellowness,  which  a practiced  eye  at  once  detects.  I 
explain  this  by  the  fact  that  the  lime  spot,  although  larger,  and 
consequently  giving  more  light  as  regards  quantity,  is  not  so 
intensely  heated  ; this  is  shown  by  its  wearing  away  more  slowly 
under  the  action  of  the  flame. 

Besides  being  whiter,  the  wide  angle  of  50°  to  55°  has  another 
obvious  advantage;  it  admits  of  the  jet  being  removed  to  a 
greater  distance,  so  that,  if  the  lime  should  crack,  or  be  im- 
properly centred,  it  will  still  rotate  without  touching  the 
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platinum  point.  About  one-eighth  of  an  inch  I find  to  be  a good 
striking  distance ; but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
cylinder  expands  when  heated,  and  approaches  a little  nearer  to 
the  point. 

In  the  jet  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Oakley,  the  lime  cylinder  is 
upright  ; but  in  some  of  the  older  forms,  made  a few  years  ago, 
the  lime  was  inclined  towards  the  condenser.  One  wonders  why 
this  should  have  been  done,  as  the  other  plan  is  more  simple  and 
convenient ; but  I do  not  find  that  it  makes  any  appreciable 
difference  in  the  light,  and  hence  it  will  not  be  worth  while  for 
th  se  who  have  the  old-fashioned  instruments  to  put  themselves 
to  the  expense  of  getting  them  converted. 

I used  the  expression  “ if  the  lime  cylinder  should  be  im- 
properly centred."  This,  1 am  sorry  to  say,  is  often  the 
case,  and  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  ought  to  be 
directed  to  it.  Very  frequently,  too,  the  hole  is  so  choked  up  by 
lime  dust,  that  you  lose  the  centre  in  boring  it  afresh ; this  may 
be  avoided  by  stringing  the  cylinders  into  a chain,  as  is  some- 
times done.  The  bore  of  the  lime  is  also  too  large  for  the  pin  of 
the  jet  in  many  instances,  sufficiently  so  to  make  a difference  of 
an  eighth  of  au  inch  in  the  distance  during  rotation.  To  over- 
come this,  take  a piece  of  straight  wire  of  the  same  size  as  the 
pin,  and  roll  round  it  a strip  of  writing  paper,  about  three  inches 
long  and  halt'-au-inch  wide,  then  put  on  the  cylinder  and  trans- 
fer it  to  its  proper  position  on  the  jet.  All  this  may  seem 
troublesome,  but  it  takes  less  time  to  do  than  to  describe,  and  is  a 
great  help  in  keeping  the  light  s‘eady.  A still  better  plan  is  to 
use  thin  sheet  lead  instead  of  paper,  and  to  leave  it  permanently 
attached  to  the  pin. 

Having  examined  jets  by  the  best  makers,  both  in  London  and 
Birmingham,  I can  give  the  following  directions  for  testing : — 
First,  examine  whether  the  jet  is  yas  tight  ; close  the  orifice  of 
the  nipple  tightly  with  the  forefinger,  and  turn  off  one  of  the 
taps,  then  suck  at  the  other  tap,  and  notice  whether  the  tongue 
is  tightly  held  for  a minute  or  longer.  If  it  is  not,  there  is  a 
leak  somewhere,  most  probably  at  the  nipple  screw,  and  a small 
washer  must  be  made  of  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  the  sheet 
lead  used  for  wrapping  tea.  Next  try  the  lime  carrying  pin, 
whether  it  is  straight  and  also  vertical ; bring  the  point  of  it 
close  up  to  the  orifice  of  the  jet,  without  any  lime,  and  turn  it 
slowly  round,  you  will  then  see  at  once  whether  it  is  right ; if 
not,  it  must  be  straightened,  or  you  will  lose  in  steadiness  of 
light.  Lastly,  test  for  smoothness  of  bore ; the  absence  of  this 
will  be  shown  by  a humming  noise,  becoming  more  pronounced 
when  the  hydrogen  is  in  excess  ; and  the  cure  will  be  to  remove 
all  sharp  edges  internally,  by  a proper  tool,  especially  those  near 
to  the  orifice  of  the  jet. 

The  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  burner  should  be  noiseless,  and 
if  it  is  not  so  there  will  be  a little  loss  of  light.  I have  read  of 
an  experiment  in  which  the  nozzle  of  a fire-engine  was  carefully 
polished  in  the  interior  ; the  stream  of  water  came  with  great 
force,  and  was  clear  and  transparent  as  glass.  The  inside  was 
then  purposely  scratched  and  roughened,  the  effect  of  which  was 
that  the  column  of  water  was  now  opaque  and  troubled,  and  the 
height  to  which  it  rose  fifty  feet  less.  Of  course  the  two  cases 
are  not  precisely  analogous,  the  velocity  being  so  much  greater 
in  the  latter  ; but  I do  not  think  that  sufficient  attention  is  paid 
to  smoothing  the  bore  of  these  gas  jets. 

In  working  with  a small  angle  of  17p  or  20°,  the  lime  appears 
to  be  heated  mostly  by  the  outside  of  the  flame,  and  a small  ex- 
cess of  coal-gas  does  not  interfere  ; but  when  the  angle  is  50°  or 
greater,  the  two  gases  must  bs  in  exactly  the  right  proportions, 
and  an  excess  of  coal-gas  will  cause  a dark  nucleus  in  the  centre 
of  the  spot.  I find  it  best  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  gases  by 
looking  at  the  lime  itself,  rather  than  at  the  disc  ; and  as  it  can 
be  done  more  easily  when  the  point  of  the  flame  is  visible,  I 
work  at  the  top  edge  of  the  lime,  and,  if  the  cylinder  is  too  long 
too  admit  of  this,  1 cut  off  the  top  part  with  a small  fret-saw, 
such  as  most  schoolboys  now  possess. 

It  remains  for  me,  in  conclusion,  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the 
precautions  necessary  to  prevent  explosion.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  London  Photographic  Society  before  referred  to,  fears  were 
expressed  that  the  use  of  the  oxyhydrogen  jet  by  any  except  the 
most  experienced  operators  would  be  attended  with  danger.  It 
seems  to  me  that  any  peison  accustomed  to  photography  ought 
to  be  able  to  use  this  jet  with  safety  by  observing  proper  rules  ; 
and  without  such  rules  even  the  “ safety  ” jet,  so-called,  is  not. 
free  from  danger. 

First.  The  two  bags  should  be  kept  separate,  each  for  its  own 
gas,  and  both  should  be  emptied  after  the  lecture,  the  taps 
being  left  open.  I have  been  told  that  in  the  case  of  a clergy- 


man, alluded  to  in  the  discussion,  avhere  the  whole  apparatus 
was  blowu  to  pieces  immediately  on  applying  the  light,  a bag 
partly  full  of  oxygen  had  been  sent  to  be  filled  with  coal  gas.  If 
the  rule  had  been  followed  always  to  empty  the  bags,  this 
accident  could  not  hive  happened,  and  every  chemist  knows 
that  the  bag*  last  longer  when  the  gises  are  squeezed  out  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lecture. 

Secondly.  A weight  once  placed  on  either  of  the  bags  shou  Id 
not  be  removed  without  first  extinguishing  the  light  ; the  expan- 
sion of  the  gas  would  be  likely  to  cause  a suction  of  the  flame 
backwards,  and  cases  are  reported  of  an  explosion  even  in  the 
oxygen  bag  from  that  cause. 

The  following  experiment  has  been  mentioned  to  me  since  I 
read  my  last  paper.  A long  oblong  box  was  made,  and  glazed 
with  windows  at  the  sides  ; the  floor  of  the  box  was  then  strewed 
with  fine  coal  dust,  and  a pistol  shot  was  fired  in  the  inside. 
There  were  two  reports — first  that  of  the  pistol,  and  next  an  ex- 
plosion of  the  coal  dust,  which  blew  out  the  glass  of  the  windows. 
Now,  if  coal  dust  will  burn  so  rapidly  in  air  under  some  circum- 
stances as  to  produce  an  explosion,  how  much  more  may  any 
finely-divided  combustible  powder  be  expected  to  burn  in 
oxygen  ; and  we  know  that  old  oxygen  bags  often  contain  a white 
powdery  substance  in  considerable  quantities. 

In  my  own  practice  I always  look  upon  the  oxygen  bag  as  a 
source  of  at  least  equal  danger  with  the  hydrogen  ; and  I appoint 
a trustworthy  person  at  the  commencement  of  the  lecture  to 
watch  both  bags,  and  see  that  no  one  comes  near,  either  to  prick 
them  with  pins,  or  to  lean  upon  them  with  the  elbow.  With 
these  precautions  I have  not  had  the  smallest  accident  in  the 
course  of  several  years. 

Mr.  Frederick  York,  of  Nutting  Hill,  London,  has  lately 
sent  me  two  samples  of  chlorate  of  potash,  marked  respectively, 
“commercial,”  and  “pure,  at  double  the  price.’’  The  only 
difference  1 could  detect  was  that  the  gas  from  the  commercial 
had  a slight  smell  of  chlorine  on  issuing  from  the  retort,  whilst 
that  from  the  pure  had  none.  The  “ commercial  ” gas  had  no 
smell  after  passing  through  the  second  purifier  containing  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  quantity  of  the  gas  was  nearly 
the  same  in  both  cases,  and  the  light  was  the  same  as  far  as  I 
could  judge.  I infer,  therefore,  that  good  commercial  chlorate 
of  potash  is  sufficiently  pure  for  lantern  work,  and  that  the 
expense  attending  repeated  recrystallization  may  be  avoided  as 
unnecessary. 



STRAY  NOTES  ON  GELATINE  PLATES. 

BY  E.  BRIGUTMAN.# 

After  all  that,  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  gelatine 
plates  during  the  past  two  years  it  may  be  thought  the  mat'er 
has  been  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  any  further  allusion  to  the 
subject  suggests  a repetition  of  what  has  beon  said  again  and 
again. 

I,  however,  do  not  intend  to  revert  to  the  subject  of  the 
preparation  of  the  gelatine  plate,  which  has  occupied  so  large  a 
share  of  attention,  but  merely  to  give  the  results  of  a few 
experiments,  and  an  account  of  various  odd  matters,  hastily 
jotted  down  in  odd  moments  during  the  past  season.  I feel 
that  an  apology  is  duo  to  our  Association  for  bringing  forward 
such  a jumble  of  disconnected  odds  and  ends,  but  knowing  that 
a profitable  discussion  is  often  the  result  of  a few  simple 
remarks,  I venture  for  a few  minutes  to  occupy  your  time, 
with  the  hope  that  our  after  discussion  may  bo  more  interesting 
and  profit  able  lhan  my  remarks. 

Much  doubt  has  beon  expressed  as  to  the  permanency  of 
gelatine  negatives  intensified  with  mercury,  all  negatives  in 
which  mercury  has  been  used  being  condemned  as  liable  to 
fade.  For  my  part,  1 am  inclined  to  think  that  the  charge  of 
fading  is  unfounded,  aud  cousider,  on  the  contrary,  that  instead 
of  fading  there  is  far  more  probability  of  such  negatives  becoming 
more  and  more  dense  from  the  action  of  light  on  the  film 
during  priutiug. 

There  are  so  many  methods  of  intensifying  with  mercury, 
that  even  though  some  may  result  in  fading,  or  an  increase  of 
density,  othors  may  be,  and  are,  as  I can  show  by  actual  results, 
not  liable  to  fade  or  change  in  any  way. 

The  negative  1 now  pass  round  was  taken  in  September 
last,  and  intensified  by  immersion,  first  in  bichloride  of  mercury, 
and  afterwards  in  a dilute  solution  ot  ammonia  ; one  half  has 
been  covered  with  a thick  piece  of  cloth,  and  the  other  half 
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fully  exposed  to  daylight,  vet  no  difference  whatever  is  observ- 
able between  the  shielded  half  and  the  half  exposed  to  the  light. 
The  other  negative  was  intensified  in  a similar  manner,  the 
plate  cut  in  two,  one  half  being  kept  in  a dark  drawer,  and  the 
other  half  exposed  on  a greenhouse  shelf  to  full  daylight;  on 
putting  the  parts  together  not  the  slightest  difference  is  obsorv- 
able.  From  this  it  appears  that  some  methods,  at  least,  of 
intensifying  with  mercury  do  not  cause  fading  or  increase  of 
density. 

1 am  inclined  to  think  that  the  want  of  permanence  attributed 
to  negatives  intensified  with  mercury  arises  from  the  fact  that 
wet  plates  undoubtedly  did  change  when  intensified  by  the  old 
method  of  first  bleaching  with  mercury,  and  afterwards  applying 
pyrogallic  and  silver;  by  this  method  the  silver  in  the  film 
would  be  converted  into  chloride  of  silver,  and  in  the  event  of 
only  a slight  amount  of  intensification  being  required,  the 
pyrogallic  would  be  allowed  to  act  for  a few  seconds  only  on  the 
surface  of  the  film,  leaving  undorneath  a portion  of  unreduced 
silver  chloride,  which  on  printing  would,  from  the  action  of  the 
light,  become  more  and  more  darkened,  and  at  last  render  the 
negative  totally  useless. 

Having  during  the  past  summer  used  a number  of  gelatine 
plates  at  the  sea-side,  and  not  having  the  necessary  conve- 
niences for  developing  away  from  home,  the  plates,  after  ex- 
posure, were  repacked  in  parcels,  and  kept  from  contact  with 
one  another  by  slips  of  white  paper,  and  secured  by  bands  of 
the  same  paper  placed  across  the  centre  of  the  plates,  and  held 
with  twine.  On  developing  the  plates,  markings  corresponding 
with  the  paper  were  found  on  the  film.  At  first  I concluded  the 
paper  contained  some  impurity  which,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  film,  produced  the  markings  in  question  ; on  further  exami- 
nation, however,  marks  were  found  where  the  paper  had  not 
been  in  actual  contact  with  the  film.  At  first  the  matter  con- 
siderably puzzled  me,  but  after  considering  the  matter  and 
carefully  examining  the  plates,  I was  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  white  paper,  having  been  for  some  time  exposed  to  a strong 
light,  was  capable  of  impressing  its  image  on  tho  sensitive  film. 
It  is  said  that  if  a piece  of  white  paper  is  exposed  to  a strong 
sunlight  and  at  once  taken  into  absolute  darkness,  it  will  be 
found  to  bo  faintly  luminous.  If  so,  is  it  not  possible,  and  even 
probable,  that  paper  so  exposed  may  bo  sufficiently  luminous  to 
impress  itself  on  the  highly  sensitive  gelatine  film  ? 

I presume  most  of  our  members  are  acquainted  with  the 
phosphoroscope  ; but,  as  it  may  be  new  to  some,  I venture  to 
show  what  I consider  a most  interesting  experiment,  as  it  illus- 
trates in  a most  striking  manner  the  property  possessed  by 
certain  substances  of  absorbing  and  afterwards  emitting  lumin- 
ous rays. 

The  phosphoroscope  consists  of  a series  of  small  glass  tubes, 
containing  the  sulphides  of  calcium,  barium,  magnesium,  and 
other  sulphides.  These  tubes,  as  you  will  observe,  are  perfectly 
invisible  in  the  daylight ; but  I will  now  expose  them  to  the 
light  of  a piece  of  burning  magnesiun,  aud  you  will  observe  they 
will  emit  a brilliant  glow  of  light  of  various  colours — calcium 
giving  one  colour,  barium  another,  magnesium  another,  and  so 
on. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  as  highly  probable  that  other  substances 
besides  these  sulphides  may  possess  the  property  of  absorbing 
and  afterwards  emitting  luminous  rays  ; and,  again,  is  it  not 
possible  that  some  substances  may  possess  the  power  of  absorbing 
the  invisible  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and,  although  these  rays,  if 
afterwards  emitted,  would  not  be  perceptible  to  the  eye,  yet  they 
may  have  the  power  of  acting  on  the  sensitive  film  ? 

Having  a great  dislike  to  the  use  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the 
dark  room,  I have  always  considered  tho  necessity  of  fixing  before 
exposure  to  the  light.  One  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  gela- 
tine process,  in  all  directions,  for  the  development  of  gelatine 
plates,  the  necessity  of  fixing  before  allowing  the  light  to  have 
access  to  the  plate,  is  strongly  insisted  upon.  I,  however,  find 
in  practice,  that  if  the  developer  is  washed  from  the  plate,  that 
light  has  no  further  action  on  the  film.  As  a proof  of  this  I pro- 
duce several  negatives,  all  of  which  were  fixed  in  full  daylight; 
yet  the  shadows  are,  in  every  case,  perfectly  clear. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a greater  latitude  of  exposure  is 
admissible  with  dry  plates  than  with  wet  is  one  which  has  been 
somewhat  disputed.  I fully  expressed  my  views  on  the  subject  at 
a previous  meeting,  but  since  then  have  put  the  matter  to  a 
practical  test. 

In  order  to  do  so  I availed  myself  of  the  simple  yet  ingenious 
contrivance,  which  was,  I believe,  the  idea  of  Captain  Abney, 
consisting  of  a small  plate  of  glass  divided  into  a number  of 


small  squares,  numbered  (say)  from  one  to  sixteen,  number  one 
square  being  covered  with  one  thickness  of  tissue  paper  ; number 
two  with  two  thicknesses  ; number  three  with  three  thicknesses  ; 
and  so  on  increasing  one  thickness  wi  h each  square. 

This  little  instrument  was  constructed  by  Captain  Abnoy  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  various 
plates,  that  plate  which  would  give  the  greater  number  of  tints 
in  a given  time  and  with  a given  light  being  the  most  sensitive. 

Thinking  the  matter  over,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  the 
same  contrivance  might  be  used  for  deciding  the  question  of 
latitude  of  exposure,  for  it  will  bo  evident  that  the  plate  which 
will  give  an  image  under  tho  greatest  number  of  thicknesses  of 
paper  without  over-exposuie  on  the  squ  ire  with  a single  thick- 
ness, is  the  plate  which  admits  of  the  greatest  latitude  of  ex- 
posure. 

Putting  the  matter  thus  fairly  to  the  test,  I find  wot  plates 
decidedly  have  the  advantage.  Tho  dry  plates  tested  against 
the  wet  were  of  two  different  makes,  and,  contrary  to  ray  antici- 
pations, tho  most  sensitive  make  of  dry  plates  gave  tho  greater 
latitude  of  the  two  ; and  from  tho  few  tests  I made,  it  appeared 
that  the  more.dense  the  film,  the  greater  the  latitude  of  exposure 
admissible. 


tartspoukttc*. 


GELATINE  VERSUS  COLLODION. 

Dear  Sir,  — lu  the  issue  of  25th  February  of  your 
valuable  journal,  I find  a note  from  our  esteemed  col- 
league Captain  Abney,  who  opposed  my  opinion  that  in 
general  the  sensitiveness  of  the  best  gelatine  plates  in  the 
market  is  not  more  thau  four  times  so  much  as  that  of  a 
good  wet  plate.  lie  suggests  that  either  German  plates 
“ are  far  behind  English  ones,”  or  my  ‘‘development  is 
at  fault,  or  my  wet  plates  are  much  more  rapid  than  in  the 
English  ones.” 

In  reply  to  this,  l beg  to  remark  that  I made  my  first 
experiments  on  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  gelatino- 
bromide  with  English  plates,  these  being  the  instantaneous 
plates  of  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  which,  1 think, 
are  equal  to  the  best  in  the  market.  My  materials  for  the 
wet  process  are  about  of  the  same  quality  as  those  employed 
in  England  ; and  for  my  gelatine  work  1 used  normal 
developers  (according  to  the  direction  of  Wratten,  Ober- 
netter,  Eder,  &c.). 

Captain  Abney  finds  by  his  experiments  a rapidity  of  ten 
to  fifteen  times  so  much  as  that  of  a wet  plate,  and  I only 
find  a rapidity  of  four  times  so  much.  The  difference,  I 
think,  is  solved  by  considering  the  mode  adopted  fortesting 
the  rapidity  employed  by  Captain  Abney  and  myself. 

Captain  Abney,  if  I am  informed  rightly,  tested  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  his  dry  plates  only  by  the  Warnerke  sensito- 
meter ; I tested  by  taking  portrait  pictures  directly,  or 
with  wet  and  dry  plates  side  by  side,  under  the  moderate 
and  artistically  arranged  light  used  in  our  best  studios  here. 
I am  glad  to  hear  that  Captain  Abney  has  not  only  used 
gaslight,  but  also  daylight  for  his  measurements  ; but  if  he 
has  not  found  much  difference  in  using  both  lights,  I beg 
to  ask,  “ Has  he  taken  into  consideration  the  colour  of  his 
sensitometer  screen  ? ” As  Mr.  Warnerke  tells  us  (Photo- 
graphic News,  1881,  p.  92),  his  previous  sensitometers  have 
a certain  brownish  tint.  Daylight  transmitted  through  such 
a brown  material  must  be  changed  wholly  in  its  nature; 
it  loses,  by  the  absorption  of  the  screen,  much  more  from 
his  violet  and  indigo  and  blue  rays  than  from  the  red, 
yellow,  and  green,  and  so  it  will  become  more  similar  to 
gaslight.  That,  according  to  my  opinion,  is  the  reason  why 
by  employing  such  screeu,  gaslight  and  daylight  do  not 
give  much  difference.  I fear  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  for 
the  Warnerke  sensitometer  a quite  neutral  coloured  sub- 
stance which  will  absorb  all  the  different  rays  in  the  same, 
proportion.  All  the  black  dyes  we  have  absorb  the  blue 
rays  more  than  the  yellow  ones. 

Captain  Abney  says  further : “ The  gelatino-bromido 
process  is  essentially  an  English  one.”  I have  never  denied 
that.  “ There  is  one  charge  that  cannot  be  laid  against 
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it,  viz.,  want  of  rapidity.’’  I have  never  done  that ; I have 
only  recorded  mv  results  on  the  rate  of  rapidity,  as  did 
Captain  Abuey.  'He  also  says  : “ Even  our  worst  enemy 
will  hardly  accuse  English  photographers  of  entering  into 
a sort  of  long  firm  business,  which  they  might  do,  if  plate* 
were  issued  stating  that  they  were  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty- 
times  more  rapid  than  wet  plates,  wheu  they  are  only  four 
times  more  so.” 

I w&3  44  more  tliau  astonished  ’ to  road  that.  I need  not 
assert  that  I am  not  an  enemy  of  Englaud.  If  Captain 
Abney  will  do  me  the  honour  to  read  my  writings,  he  will 
see  how  much  I acknowledge  English  investigations.  On 
the  other  hand,  I think  the  matter  in  question  is  not  a 
patriotic  or  political  one,  but  a scientific  one,  and  if  scien- 
tific men  like  Captain  Abney,  Dr.  Eder,  and  myself  hold 
such  different  views  regarding  the  rapidity  of  gelatine 
plates,  that  the  first  estimates  it  ten  to  fifteen,  the  second 
at  least  six  to  seven,  and  myself  about  four  times  as  much 
as  wet  plates,  anybody  will  excuse  the  dry  plate  manu- 
facturers if  they  select  from  all  these  numbers  the  most 
favourable  for  their  trade  notices.*— Faithfully  yours, 

H.  W.  Vogel. 


Droretbings  ot  Sointus. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at 
5,  Pall  Mall  East,  Mr.  J.  Glaishikr,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  W.  Peek  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Hill  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Payne  Jennings  read  a paper  on  the  art  aspect  of  photo- 
graphy, contending  that  although  photographers  had  a right  to 
be  called  artists,  yet  in  many  cases  their  productions  deserved 
the  unfavourable  criticism  passed  on  them  by  artists.  He 
doubted  whether  photographers  were  increasing  their  reputa- 
tion year  by  year,  and  thought  that  the  criticisms  which 
appeared  in  the  photographic  journals  were,  as  a rule,  far  too 
favourable.  In  the  photographic  exhibitions  also  the  hanging 
committees  were  too  lenient,  and  he  thought  they  should 
eliminate  all  those  pictures  which  did  not  reach  an  artistic 
standard,  lie  suggested  the  formation  of  a photographic  art 
council  so  as  to  encourage  tho  development  of  art  in  connection 
with  photography. 

Mr.  E.  Cocking  then  read  some  notes  on  photographic  art, 
and  in  so  doing  pointed  out  that  those  who  compared  the  photo- 
grapher with  the  painter,  and  judged  them  by  the  same  stan- 
dard, tell  into  an  error.  The  photographer  had  to  select  his  sub- 
jects, and  not  create  them  ; the  painter,  by  study  and  training, 
made  his  mechanical  means  hU  slaves ; the  photograpl  er  was 
to  a certain  extent  the  slave  of  his  mechanical  means,  hence 
they  could  not  be  judged  from  the  same  standpoint.  Photo- 
graphers too  often  thought  that  the  possession  of  a camera 
which  enabled  them  to  produce  pictures  easily  was  sufficient, 
and  did  not  pay  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  art.  He  thought 
the  time  had  arrived  when  an  art  school  for  photographors 
should  be  established. 

Mr.  Warnerke  differed  from  Mr.  Cocking  if  he  contended 
that  the  painter  had  to  depend  more  upon  his  brains  than  did 
the  photographer.  He  had  once  been  on  a photographic  ex- 
cursion with  Mr.  Payne  Jennings,  but  though  they  took  their 
pictures  from  the  same  point  of  view,  Mr.  Jennings’  pictures 
were  beautiful,  while  his  were  nowhere.  In  a photographer, 
as  in  a painter,  there  must  be  a natural  genius. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Jennings’  con- 
demnation of  the  exhibitions.  It  was  true  that  pictures  of 
different  standards  of  merit  were  shown,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  their  annual  collections  were  records  of  the 
year’s  work,  and  so  a useful  purpose  was  served.  With  regard 
to  editorial  criticisms,  he  thought  that  they  were  meant  as 
encouragement,  and  rightly  so,  as  the  photographic  journals 
formed  the  only  source  from  which  encouragement  could  come. 

• Dr.  Eder,  “ Theorie  und  Praxis  der  Pbotogrraphie  mit  Bromsilber  Emul- 
sion.” p 62.  I may  mention  here  another  instance.  I sent  Mr.  8wan,  of 
Newcastle,  some  of  my  new  emulsion  plates,  the  sensitiveness  of  which  1 
observed  as  thre$  times  the  sensitiveness  of  a wet  plate.  Mr.  Swan  tried 
these  plates,  and  wrote  me  that  he  fixed  the  sensitiveness  as  j».r.  If  all  the 
Investigators  would  work  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  they  would 
certainly  get  exactly  the  same  results. 


Tho  accuracy  of  photography  had  also  been  overlooked. 
Accuracy  was  really  its  strong  point,  and  while  the  photo- 
grapher put  truth ’first  and  beauty  second,  tho  painter  put 
beauty  first,  and  then  truth  as  a means  of  exhibiting  that 
beuity.  Mr.  Hughes  then  proceeded  to  criticise  a copy  of  one  of 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  pictures,  which  was  exhibited  ou  the  walls 
to  show  that  had  a photographer  committed  tho  same  errors  he 
would  have  been  severely  condemned.  He  thought  there  was 
a very  wide  distinctioa  betweeu  the  painter  aud  the  photo- 
grapher, as  the  former  builds  up  his  picture  bit  by  bit,  while 
the  photographer  had  to  seize  it  as  a whole. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  thought  that  the  absence  of 
colour  in  a photograph  was  one  reason  why  it  would  never 
hope  to  corapeto  successfully  with  painting.  In  going  through 
the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  there  was  the  same 
feeling  of  disappointment  whon,  after  looking  at  the  masses  of 
colour,  ono  turned  to  the  collection  in  black  and  white.  There 
was  also  the  drawback  of  size.  Photography  could  render 
effocts  up  to  a certain  point,  but  beyond  that  it  failed.  He 
was,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  exhibitions  of  the  last  ten 
years  showed  an  immense  advance. 

Mr.  S.  Fry  thought  that  art  photography  had  made  enormous 
strides  of  late  years,  and  instanced  the  many  beautiful  photo- 
graphs which  were  to  be  seen  in  the  shop  windows.  Ho  pointed 
out  that  while  artists  severely  criticised  photographs,  they  made 
large  use  of  them  without  the  slightest  acknowledgment,  often 
contenting  themselves  with  simply  reproducing  the  pose  and 
treatment  adopted  by  the  photographer. 

Captain  Brownrigg  thought,  with  Mr.  Cocking,  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  compare  photography  and  painting.  He  quite  en- 
dorsed Mr.  Blanchard’s  remarks  as  to  colour,  and  contended  that 
there  were  some  subjects  which  no  photographer  should  ever 
attempt.  He  should  be  contented  with  such  subjects  as  would 
show  the  effect  of  light  and  shade,  and  not  those,  such  as  a large 
expanse  of  sky,  which  required  colour  to  represent  them. 

Colonel  Ridgeway,  after  a few  remarks  in  defence  of  editorial 
criticisms,  went  on  to  say  that  the  subject  would  be  more  easily 
discussed  if  it  were  confined  simply  to  two  forms  of  art— the 
realistic  and  the  idealistic.  Photography  must  be  claimed  as 
belonging  to  the  former,  and,  therefore,  what  photographers  had 
to  think  about  was  not  so  much  what  to  attempt,  as  what  to 
avoid.  He  thought  that  photography  had  now  the  advantage 
of  mustering  in  its  ranks  many  men  of  true  artistic  feeling ; but 
that  if  photographers  endeavoured  to  compete  with  the  pencil 
and  with  pigment,  in  idealistic  compositions,  they  would  attempt 
that  which  was  impossible,  and  bring  down  hostile  criticism. 

Mr.  Payne  Jennings  then  replied,  endorsing  the  statement 
as  to  the  use  which  artists  made  of  photographs. 

Mr.  Cocking  also  said  a few  words,  after  which  a vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  readers  of  the  papers,  and  to  those 
who  had  joined  iu  the  discussion. 

The  President,  after  some  observation  as  to  the  advances 
which  bad  been  made  in  art  photography  since  the  exhibition  of 
1851,  when  be  acted  as  a juror,  and  drew  down  upou  himself 
severe  remarks  on  account  of  the  unfavourable  criticism  which 
he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  pass  ou  the  want  of  artistic  merit  in 
the  photographs  then  exhibited,  stated  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Society  would  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  April,  instead 
of  the  first,  as  announced. 

A photograph  by  moonlight,  taken  by  Mr.  Dunmore,  was 
shown.  Mr.  Gerson,  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company,  ex- 
hibited some  copies  of  pictures  ; and  Mr.  Whaite  a copy,  by 
Mr.  Mayall,  of  a portrait  of  M.  Daguerre. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

Thk  monthly  mooting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
March  3rd,  at  the  Sociely  of  Arts,  Adelphi.  In  the  absence  of 
the  President,  who  was  prevented  from  attending  by  illness, 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  E.  Cocking,  Vice-President. 

The  minutes  of  (he  two  preceding  meetings  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  A.  Langton  was  duly  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society. 

Mr.  E.  Dunmore  then  read  an  Addendum  to  his  paper  “Our 
Artistic  Competition  ” (see  page  110.) 

Mr.  E.  Cocking,  in  the  course  of  a few  remarks,  said  that  a 
great  many  of  the  points  of  Mr.  Dunmore’s  paper  must  be  left 
for  the  Committee  to  settle.  A valuable  suggestion  was, 
that  small  subjects  should  be  given  out — as  perhaps,  in 
some  of  the  subjects,  they  had  aimed  too  high.  Hitherto 
the  subjects  chosen  might  have  been  a little  too  historical — 
that  is,  demanding  the  highest  powers  of  composition, 
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wheroas  simpler  subjects  might  produce  more  competitors. 
The  photographer  had  tho  di fliculty  of  light  and  shade  to 
contend  with,  whereas  the  artist  could  always  accommodate 
his  light  and  shade  to  whatever  ho  required. 

Mr.  Cobb  said  he  agreed  with  one  part  of  Mr.  Dunmore’s 
paper,  when  in  he  stated  that  there  was  little  more  artistic 
feeling  in  photographers  now  than  tifteen  years  ago. 

Mr.  S.  Fry  said  he  must  differ  totally  from  both  Mr.  Cobb 
and  Mr.  Dunmore  about  the  advance  of  nrt  in  photography 
Tho  public,  he  said,  demanded  a great  deal  more  art  in 
photographs  now,  and  they  got  it.  Artists  often  sent  their 
sitters,  when  enough  sittings  could  not  be  obtained,  to  photo- 
graphers, and  then  reproduced  the  pose,  lighting,  &c.,  and,  in 
fact,  a facsimile  of  the  photograph.  Look,  he  said,  at  the 
many  examples  shown  in  the  shop  windows  of  photographs ; 
and  look  at  the  works  displayed  at  the  Academy,  and  the 
photographs  were  immeasurably  superior.  No  painter  dared  be 
without  the  best  collection  of  photographs.  Take  the  Conti- 
nental studios  and  shop  windows,  and  compare  them  with  the 
English,  and  the  latter  were  far  superior.  Photographers  worked 
hard,  and,  in  his  opinion,  had  advanced  wonderfully  in  art 
feeling. 

Mr.  Dunmore  said  his  remarks  applied  to  landscape,  and,  he 
contended,  that  had  not  advanced  as  portraiture  had. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  Mr.  Atkin,  Mr.  Bridge,  Mr. 
Pearsall,  and  the  Chairman, 

Mr.  Warnerke  read  a paper  on  “Two  Practical  Points’’ 
(see  page  111). 

Mr.  Warnerke  also  explained  a new  shutter  invented  by 
Mr.  Barclay.  This  shutter  is  worked  by  pneumatic  power,  and 
the  exposure  begins  at  the  middle,  and  can  be  easily  regulated 
to  either  an  instantaneous  or  prolonged  exposure.  Mr. 
Warnerke  then  alluded  to  what  is  known  as  green  fog  in  gelatine 
emulsion,  and  stated  chat  he  bad  found  a weak  solution  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash  to  entirely  clear  it  of  any  such  fog,  but  that 
it  reduced  the  sensitiveness  to  about  one-half.  In  reply  to  a 
question  from  Mr.  Atkins,  he  said  he  had  not  found  the  density 
affected  by  the  addition  of  the  bichromate  of  potash. 

Mr.  Dcjnmore  said  he  had  found  ammonia  keep  albumen  very 
satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Atris  advocated  the  following  as  answering  well  in  his 
practice,  viz. — 

Eggs  3 

Water 80  ounces 

Ammonia  ...  ...  ...  ...  18  drops 

The  Chairman,  in  alluding  to  papers  for  the  next  meeting, 
said  it  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  York  that  a very  interesting 
evening  might  be  arranged  to  show  lenses  and  condensers  for 
lanterns.  Mr.  York  had  offered  to  bring  a lantern,  and  thus 
practically  demonstrate  the  difference  of  such  lenses. 

Mr.  Foxlbe  suggested  that  lanterns  should  also  be  included 
in  the  exhibition,  and  meaus  given  of  showing  pictures  by  lan- 
terns using  other  light  than  gas. 

The  Secretary  having  been  empowered  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  York,  opticians,  and  others  with  respect  to  such  an  exhibi- 
tion, and  votes  of  thanks  passed  to  those  gentlemen  who  had 
contributed  to  the  interest  of  the  evening,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  fifth  ordinary  meeting  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square 
on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  inst.  In  the  absence  of  the  President 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Forgan. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and 
approved,  the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected 
ordinary  members : — Messrs.  W.  D.  Valentine  and  John  G. 
Atkinson.  The  business  of  the  evening  was  a paper  on  the 
Lime  Light  Jbv|the  Rev.  T.  Frederick  Hardwich  (see  page  115), 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  remarked  that  he  quite  agreed  with 
Mr.  Hardwich,  that  to  employ  a small  jet  and  heavy  pressure 
was  wrong  ; that,  on  the  contrary,  the  aperture  should  be 
tolerably  large,  and  the  lime  kept  close  to  the  nipple  ; of  course, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  more  than  one-twentieth  of 
an  inch,  as  that  would  spread  the  flame,  which  requires  to  be 
condeused  to  get  up  the  heat  to  cause  the  lime  to  burn.  He  also 
thought,  with  Mr.  Hardwich,  that  the  angle  of  the  jot  should 
be  at  right  angles,  in  order  to  throw  as  strong  a light  as  possible 
on  the  condenser.  In  regard  to  explosions,  he  did  not  quite 
agree  with  Mr,  Hardwich,  that  any  photographer  was  com- 


petent to  use  tho  lime  light ; when  the  mixed  gases  were 
employed,  ho  was  of  opinion  that  only  men  who  were  thoroughly 
woll  up  to  tho  work  should  be  in  charge  ; but  there  was  no 
necessity  for  using  the  mixed  gases  unless  tho  screen,  requir- 
ing to  be  covered,  was  a very  large  one.  The  so-called  safety  jot 
was  easily  managed  and  very  safe,  although  it  was  possible  to 
have  an  explosion  even  with  it,  as  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a perfect  safety  lamp  in  tho  market. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  remarked  that  Mr.  Hardwich  had  simply 
brought  an  apparatus  before  the  Society  which  had  been  used 
by  it  for  a long  time,  and  was  made  by  himself  (Mr.  Davies) 
some  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  He  did  not  exactly  know  what 
was  called  a safety  lamp,  but  the  instrument  on  the  table  to- 
night was  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  Davy  Safety 
Lamp.  At  the  two  ends  of  the  tube  where  the  gases  meet  there 
is  a bit  of  Davy  safety  wire,  and  the  centre  of  the  tubes  are 
packed  with  the  finest  shot  imaginable,  so  that  no  flame  what- 
ever can  pass  through  the  tubes  from  the  jet.  If  it  tries  to,  the 
the  flame  is  driven  back  at  once,  so  that  an  explosion  is  almost 
an  impossibility.  The  only  way  to  get  an  explosion  would  be 
to  put  a pressure  on  one  bag  alone,  aod  thus  forcibly  drive  the 
flame  through  the  tube. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  if  the  shot  ever  required  cleaning. 

Mr.  Davies  replied  that  it  very  rarely  did  ; in  fact,  the  burner 
before  the  Society  to-night  had  not  been  cleaned  since  it  was 
made,  and  had  been  used  constantly. 

Mr.  Turnbull  said  that  Mr.  Davies  must  not  trust  too  much 
to  the  shot,  as  it  was  quite  as  easy  to  have  an  explosion  with,  as 
without,  the  shot.  The  best  way  to  avoid  explosions  was  to  be 
always  careful,  in  lighting  the  lamp,  to  turn  on  the  hydrogen  tap 
first,  and  after  it  is  lighted  to  turn  on  the  oxygen,  and  reverse  the 
order  when  extinguishing. 

Mr.  Hume  remarked  that  packing  the  tubes  with  shot  or  any- 
thing, was  in  direct  opposition  to  what  was  recommended  by 
Mr.  Viles,  who  was  strongly  in  favour  of  having  them  quite 
empty.  He  had  got  a lamp  from  London  some  time  ago,  con- 
structed on  this  principle,  which  he  found  to  answer  very  well. 
He  thought  the  danger  of  explosions  while  using  the  gas  had 
been  much  over-rated  ; with  ordinary  care  there  was  little  or 
none.  The  real  danger  of  explosions  was  during  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  gas,  such  as  the  retort  bursting. 

Mr.  Turnbull  said  that  he  always  used  a very  thin  retort, 
either  made  of  glass  or  very  thin  sheet-iron,  so  that,  should  it 
burst,  it  would  do  no  damage. 

Mr.  Dobbie  asked  if  there  would  be  any  danger,  supposing 
the  aperture  at  the  cock  was  fully  opened  and  more  gas 
required,  if  an  extra  weight  was  put  on  one  of  the  bags. 

Mr.  Davies  replied,  that  theoretically  the  bags  should  be 
equally  weighted  ; but  practically  that  was  impossible,  and  as 
long  as  the  weights  were  within  a reasonable  margin  the  same — 
gay  a half  cwt. — there  was  no  danger. 

Mr.  Aird  contended  that  a very  much  larger  margin  in  the 
weights  was  quite  safe,  and  that  no  explosion  could  occur  unless 
the  one  weight  was  sufficient  to  drive  either  gas  right  through 
into  the  other  bag. 

Mr.  Craig-Christie  was  sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Aird  uphold  such 
an  opinion,  as  he  could  not  condemn  it  too  strongly.  In  his 
opinion  the  weights  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  alike.  He 
thought  the  lamp  constructed  by  Mr.  Davies  a very  perfect  one  ; 
the  only  danger  he  saw  was  in  the  shot  in  the  tube,  through 
time,  getting  oxidised  and  driven  up  to  one  end  of  the  tube. 
The  precautions  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Hardwich’s  paper  could  not 
be  too  closely  attended  to.  Mr.  Turnbull’s  hint  regarding  thin 
retorts  he  thought  was  a very  valuable  one. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Hardwich  for 
his  very  interesting  paper. 

A number  of  large  size  photographs,  printed  in  platinum  by 
Mr.  Valentine,  were  passed  round  the  table,  and  very  much  ad- 
mired. 


Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 
The  sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in 
Lamb’s  Hotel  on  Thursday,  March  3rd,  when  a good  number  of 
members  assembled  to  compare  results  of  the  experiments  by 
the  electric  light,  &c.  Mr.  J.  C.  Cox  presided. 

After  the  Secretary  had  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing, which  were  approved  and  confirmed,  the  following  gentle, 
men  were  eleoted  members  of  the  Association  : — Messrs.  G.  D. 
Macdougald,  Robert  S.  Baxter,  W.  A.  Douglas,  John  Matheson, 
Patrick  Sandeman,  Peter  Taylor,  and  David  Prophet. 
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On  comparing  results  of  the  meeting  at  the  Camperdown 
Linen  Works,  on  February  23rd,  it  was  found  that  some 
excellent  negatives  were  obtained  by  Messrs  Donald,  Johnson, 
and  Robertson,  by  the  electric  light  on  dry  plates,  with  exposures 
varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty  seconds.  Some  very  good  prints 
were  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Tannahill  and  others.  As  there 
appeared  a general  desire  for  another  series  of  experiments,  Mr. 
Cox  most  kindly  invited  all  the  members  to  be  present  at  Lochee 
again  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  16th  inst. 

The  President,  in  remarking  upon  the  desirability  of  pre- 
serving the  photographs  which  might  be  taken  from  time  to  time 
as  records  of  the  progress  of  the  Society,  generously  offered  to 
provide,  at  his  own  cost,  a suitable  folio  appropriately  lettered, 
together  with  a chest  for  containing  it. 

Messrs.  Valentine,  also  most  kindly  volunteered  to  present 
an  album  for  containing  the  portraits. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Valentine  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 


Bristol  and  West  or  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Museum,  Queen’s 
Road,  on  2nd  March,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stephens  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  passed,  Mr.  Frederick  Wills  was 
elected  an  ordinary  member. 

The  Chairman  (in  accordance  with  a notice  given  at  the 
previous  meeting)  proposed  that  the  time  of  meeting  be  altered 
from  7.30  to  8 o'clock,  the  meeting  to  commence  punctually  to 
the  minute.  This  proposition,  after  some  discussion,  was  carried. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Brightman  to  read  his 
paper,  entitled  “ Stray  Notes  on  Gelatine  Plates  ” (see  page 
116),  on  the  conclusion  of  which, 

Mr.  Daniel  asked  Mr.  Brightman  how  long  the  negative  he 
spoke  of  had  been  exposed  to  light ; to  which 

Mr.  Brightman  replied,  about  three  months;  the  mark  he 
referred  to  on  the  plates  unexposed  was  a slight  veil  or  fog  where 
the  paper  had  lain. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  in  commercial  plates  the  result 
was  often  just  the  reverse — complete  want  of  sensitiveness. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Oborne  stated  that  when  in  Turkey  and  Russia, 
last  year,  he  exposed  many  plates,  and  some,  though  very  rapidly 
exposed,  were  over-exposed  and  weak,  and  he  had  to  intensify, 
which  he  had  since  done,  with  mercury  amd  iodide,  and  they  had 
changed  colour  and  density  to  a fearful  extent.  He,  however, 
believed  the  bichloride  of  mercury  ‘(and  dilute  ammonia  kto  be 
perfectly  safe. 

Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel  remarked  that  one  great  peculiarity 
about  the  mercury  and  ammonia  intensification  was  the  great 
diversity  of  colour  or  shades  of  colour  produced,  hardly  any  three 
being  exactly  the  same. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Brightman  for  his  paper  closed  the  proceedings. 


Newcabtle-on-Tynk  Photographic  Association. 

The  inaugural  meeting  was  held  in  the  theatre  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  Newcastle,  the  Rev.  Charles  Smith, 
Felton,  in  the  chair. 

On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Mendelssohn,  the  minutes  were 
taken  as  read.  Ten  new  members  were  nominated. 

Professor  Freire  Marreco  commenced  the  exhibition  of  a 
splendid  collection  of  photographic  transparencies  as  seen  by 
the  oxy-hydrogen  lantern,  the  peculiar  merit  of  which  is  that  it 
gives  to  the  photographs,  when  thrown  on  a white  sheet,  an 
appearance  not  only  effective,  but.  exceedingly  realistic. 

Some  sculpture  pieces  by  Mr.  York  were  greatly  admired, 
as  were  also  a tew  of  bis  famous  series  of  animals  taken  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  London.  Other  striking  features  of  this 
gentleman’s  exhibits  were  some  of  his  interiors  and  views  of 
cathedrals,  which  elicited  much  applause. 

The  photographic  selections  sent  by  the  Woodbury  Company 
introduced  a process  of  an  entirely  different  character,  a 
remarkable  feature  of  which  was  that  the  transparency  was 
taken  by  a purely  mechanical  process,  and  various  tints  very 
easily  obtained.  Some  of  the  views  were  coloured  with  Prussian 
blue,  which  gave  them  a very  picturesque  appearance;  while 
another  feature  in  these  particular  views  which  was  worthy  of 
note  was  that  several  of  them  were  instantaneous,  and  the 
instantaneous  shutter  was  placed  in  front  of  the  lautem,  by 
which  the  audience  was  given  an  adequate  idea  of  a momentary 
exposure. 

The  Norwegian  series  by  Mr.  Mounsey,  Darlington,  were 


interesting  as  showing  what  a variety  of  pictures  cau  be  obtained 
in  one  tour  by  an  amateur.  His  photographs  of  Norwegian 
peasants  were  remarkably  good. 

A capital  illustration  of  the  effects  which  can  be  produced  by 
means  of  photography  was  shown  by  the  exhib  tion  of  a photo- 
graph of  a flash  of  lightning,  taken  by  Mr.  Crow  during  one  of 
the  storms  in  July  last  year. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Laws,  Newcastle,  showed  a series  of  local  views, 
and  a fine  portrait  of  the  president,  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  which  was 
taken  by  gaslight,  printed  by  gaslight,  and  exhibited  by  gaslight. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  Hexham,  showed  a number  of  crystal 
effects,  such  as  frosted  trees  and  frozen  waterfalls,  which  were 
highly  appreciated. 

The  micro-photographs  by  Dr.  Bewick  were  also  much 
admired. 

Messrs.  Sawyer  and  Son,  Newcastle,  exhibited  some  choice 
instantaneous  views  taken  in  1867,  when  the  British  Associa- 
tion was  in  Newcastle. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected  : — 

President — Mr.  J.  W.  Swan. 

Vice-Presidents — Prof.  Freire  Marreco  and  Mr.  W.  Armstrong. 

Treasurer — Mr.  P.  M.  Laws.  Secretary—  Mr.  J.  B.  Payne. 

Council — Dr.  Bewick,  Mr.  Davidson,  Mr.  J.  \V.  James  Dow- 
ney, Professor  Herschell,  Mr.  Mendelssohn,  Mr.  Sawyer,  and 
Mr.  A.  L.  Steavenson. 

The  meeting,  which  was  a most  successful  one  (there  being  at 
least  400  to  500  persons  present),  was  brought  to  a cloBe  by 
votes  of  thanks  to  Exhibitors,  Lecturer,  and  Chairman. 
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Wm,  Shawcross. — Madder  lake  is  permanent,  but  the  ordinary 
crimson  lake  is  very  fugitive.  We  did  not  assume  you  to  be  a 
manufacturer  of  the  article,  but  merely  suggested  that  you  should 
dissolve  pigmented  gelatine  from  the  surface  of  the  commercial 
tissues. 

F.  C.  M. — You  had  better  line  your  tent  with  one  or  two  thicknesses 
of  Turkey-red  calico. 

Spots. — On  the  sample  you  send  two  kinds  of  spots  are  present. 
Those  which  are  dark  are  probably  due  to  metallic  particles  in 
the  paper,  and  the  light  smear-like  markings  may  arise  from 
greasy  matter  coming  in  contact  with  the  paper  before  sensitising. 

Wm.  P.  Robinson. — We  cannot  tell  you  the  maker’s  name. 

F.  W.  Hart. — If  anyone  orders  a negative  expressly,  and  pays  the 
price  asked,  he  naturally  expects  to  have  it. 

Dr.  Hermann  Fol. — You  shall  have  news  shortly. 

S.  G.  Rouse. — You  will  find  full  particulars  of  what  you  requiro 
on  page  409,  vol.  xxiv. 

S.  W. — The  snow  pictures  you  sent  are  certainly  worth  of  praise. 

F.  B.  C. — The  neutral  chromate  of  potassium  is  yellow  and  has  very 
little  sensitising  action  on  gelatine,  but  the  corresponding 
ammonium  salt  is  as  effectual  in  this  respect  as  the  bichromate. 

L.  M.  Ramsden. — They  probably  arise  from  contact  with  the 
packing  paper,  and  you  can  guard  against  this  king  of  thing  by 
packing  the  plates  with  strips  of  card  at  the  edges. 

M.  Bridges. — Sulphur  melts  at  114°  C.  and  as  a somewhat  higher 
temperatuie  it  becomes  thick  and  viscous.  It  should  not  therefore 
be  heated  above  120°  C. 

A.  Emshall. — Vulcanised  india-rubber  is  insoluble  in  benzole  or 
ether.  You  should  obtain  simply  masticated  rubber,  and  dissolve 
it  to  the  extent  of  about  four  grains  in  each  ounce  of  benzole. 

Lens.— A rapid  rectilinear  is  the  best  lens  for  the  purpose  you 
name.  The  general  character  of  the  negatives  we  consider  good. 

Medium. — Thank  you.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  your  kind 
permission  to  use  article  for  the  News.  Copy  of  our  Year- 
Book  has  been  forwarded  you. 

E.  A. — Certainly  they  are  to  be  purchased  in  this  country  ; about 
a penny  a piece. 

Lux. — X.  You  have  not  sufficient  acetic  acidin  your  developer.  Try 
at  least  twice  as  much.  2.  It  would  be  as  well  to  take  the  lens 
back  to  the  maker  as  any  tinkering  on  your  part  may  result  in 
serious  damage.  3.  It  has  apparently  become  quite  rotten  and 
decayed  by  the  action  of  air  and  moisture.  No  coating  of  varnish  or 
paraffin  will  be  effectual  in  preventing  decay  now,  so  you  had 
better  replace  it  by  new  work  and  varnish  that. 

Charles  Richardson. — All  your  examples  of  work  are  good  from 
a technical  point  of  view ; but  as  the  lighting  appears  to  have 
been  identical  in  every  case,  it  is  evident  that  you  have  much  to 
learn  before  you  will  be  qualified  to  take  a situation  in  a studio. 
Your  attention  should  now  be  devoted  to  the  artistic  aspects  of 
photography,  and  tho  adaptation  of  the  light  to  the  peculiarities  of 
each  sitter. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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A SUGGESTION  FOR  A STANDARD  OF  COM- 
FARISON  FOR  LENSES. 

How  often  we  hear  such  a question  as,  “ How  rapid  do  you 
think  that  lens  is?  ” or,  “How  long  an  exposure  do  you 
think  I should  require  with  such  and  such  a diaphragm  ? ” 
Surely  it  is  not  as  it  should  be,  that  such  questions  are 
asked.  Does  it  not  point  to  the  need  of  some  kind  of 
universally-acknowledged  standard  for  comparing  lenses  ? 
It  may  be  said,  that  surely  the  plan  so  much  insisted  on  by 
Dallmeyer,  of  stating  the  rapidity  of  a lens  by  giving  the 
ratio  of  its  aperture  to  its  focal  length,  should  be  a suffi- 
cient standard.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  so,  however.  There 
is  still  a little  calculation  left  for  the  photographer  to  do 
before  he  can  compare  two  lenses,  and  this,  simple  as  it  is, 
seems  actually  too  difficult  for  some,  whilst  the  majority 
of  those  who  are  able  to  make  the  calculation  seem  too 
indolent  to  use  it  in  practice,  and  rather  expose  in  a hap- 
hazard way,  trusting  to  a kind  of  instinct  which  comes  with 
long  practice. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  a lens  of  certain  rapidity 
should  be  used  as  a standard  (say  one  whose  rapidity  was 
represented  by  or  f-),  and  that  all  other  lenses,  and  the 
stops  of  all  other  lenses,  should  have  figures  on  them, 
giviug  their  rapidity  in  terms  of  whatever  lens  was  chosen 
as  the  standard.  Doubtless  this  would  practically  be  as 
good  a plan  as  any  other,  but  that  it  seems  too  arbitrary, 
and  that  there  would,  probably,  not  be  the  smallest  chance 
of  agreement  among  different  opticians  as  to  what  rapidity 
should  be  taken  as  the  unit. 

There  is  another  standard,  however,  which  no  one  seems 
to  have  thought  of  ; one  which  is  absolute,  invariable,  and 
quite  independent  of  any  one  particular  lens.  This  is 
nothing  other  than  the  brightness  of  the  object  to  be  photo- 
graphed. Of  course,  it  is  scarcely  correct  to  say  that  the 
brightness  of  any  object  is  actually  invariable  ; but  with  a 
certain  lens  and  stop,  the  relation  between  the  brightness 
of  the  object  and  the  brightness  of  the  image  given  by 
the  lens  will  be  constant. 

Let  us  see  how  this  standard  might  be  used  in  actual 
practice.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  a mathe- 
matical proof  ; but  it  may  be  taken  as  a fact  that,  were  it 
possible  to  make  such  a lens  as  to  have  a focal  length 
equal  to  one-half  of  its  diameter,  this  lens  would  give  an 
image  as  bright  as  the  object  itself.  This  is  leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  small  amount  of  light  lost  from  the 
reflecting  surfaces  of  the  glass,  and  from  its  imperfect 
transparency.  From  this  we  may  deduce  a very  simple 
formula,  whereby  we  can,  for  any  lens,  state  the  brightness 
of  the  image  which  it  gives  in  terms  of  the  brightness  of 
the  object.  Let— 


/be  equivalent  focal  length. 
d „ diameter  of  aperture. 

x ,,  brightness  of  image  in  terms  of  brightness  of  object. 
Then  we  shall  have 


-<£) 


2/ 

All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  stamp  on  every 
lens  and  on  every  stop  a figure  representing  the  result  of 
working  out  this  extremely  simple  formula,  and  then  the 
photographer  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  read  this 
figure,  and  he  would  know  exactly  what  rapidity  his  lens 
was  with  that  diaphragm,  and  there  would  be  only  one 
factor  left  to  judge  in  making  an  exposure — namely,  the 
amount  of  light  in  the  studio  and  in  the  field ; and  here,  if 
he  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  his  judgment,  one  of  the 
various  ingenious  accinometers  lately  invented  would  come 
to  his  assistance.  He  would  have,  with  respect  to  his  lens, 
no  calculation  whatever  to  make.  He  would  simply  know, 
from  reading  the  figure  on  the  stop  he  had  inserted,  that 
the  image  on  his  ground  glass  was  so  many  times  less  bright 
than  the  object  focussed. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  Suppose  an  ordinary  portrait 
lens  ; the  ratio  of  focal  length  to  aperture  of  such  a lens 
used  without  a stop  is  generally  about  four,  therefore  the 
brightness  of  image  given  by  this  lens  iu  terms  of  the 

brightness  of  the  object  = ^2^4)  = That  is,  the 

brightness  of  the  ground  glass  image  is  of  the  bright- 
ness of  the  object. 

The  figure  stamped  on  the  outside  of  the  lens  tube  would 
On  the  first  diaphragm  it  would  probably  be  about 
on  the  second,  ,5, ; third,  2J, ; fourth,  5j2. 

Take  one  more  example.  A rapid  rectilinear  lens  used 
with  the  first  stop  with  the  ratio  of  about  would  give  as 
the  result  of  the  above  formula  the  figure  «j4.  Were  this 
figure  stamped  ou  the  diaphragm,  the  photographer  would 
no  longer  need  to  make  any  calculation  whatever  to  know 
that  this  lens,  with  its  first  stop,  would  be  just  a shade 
faster  than  the  last  mentioned  portrait  lens  with  its  fourth 
stop,  and  that  it  might  be  used  in  its  place  with  very  great 
advantage. 

Why  should  not  our  leading  opticians  take  up  this  idea? 
Surely  it  would  be  quite  as  easy,  and  in  every  way  better, 
to  stamp  the  stops  of  their  lenses  in  this  manner,  than  to 
stamp  them  with  entirely  arbitrary  figures  to  denote 
nothing  except  that  there  are  in  the  little  diaphragm  case 
so  many  stops  of  larger  diameter  than  the  one  which  the 
photographer  is  at  the  time  using. 

A result  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  above  formula, 
and  may  be  of  use,  is  that  a relation  is  established  between 
exposures  in  the  camera  and  contact  exposures  for  similar 
sensitive  films  under  negatives. 
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MEASURING  THE  SUNBEAMS. 

The  importance  of  measuring  the  duration,  the  intensity, 
and  the  quantity  of  solar  radiation  is  a subject  on  which 
it  is  needless  to  speak  in  the  columns  of  this  journal. 
Our  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  numerous 
appliances  having  this  object  for  their  end,  and  it  is  now 
our  purpose  to  furnish  them  with  details  of  two  others 
devised  by  Mr.  Winstanley,  a gentleman  with  whose  name 
most  of  them  are  familiar  as  a former  contributor  to  these 
columns.  There  are  two  very  obvious  principles  upon 
which  the  construction  of  solar  radiation  instruments  may 
be  based.  One  is  found  in  the  chemical  changes  thereby 
induced  in  certain  bodies — notably  in  photographic  action 
— and  the  other  in  the  heating  effects  of  radiant  euergy. 
At  the  close  of  1875  we  published  weekly  diagrams  show- 
ing the  diurnal  variations  in  the  quantity  of  daylight  as 
measured  by  a photographic  method  also  devised  by  Mr. 


Winstanley,  and  which,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  only 
practicable  one  extant.  Early  in  1876  its  author  wrote  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  “ Darkness  and  Disease,”  which, 
with  a striking  diagram  demonstrating  his  contention,  we 
published  in  these  columns.  We  have  before  us,  as  we 
write,  a copy  of  our  Parisian  contemporary,  La  Nature, 
containing  a terse  and  clear  description  of  Mr.  Winstanley’s 
first  apparatus  for  the  measurement  of  solar  radiation  by 
means  of  its  heating  and  expansioual  effects.  A transla- 
tion of  this  description  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give. 
Tissandier,  the  writer,  after  alluding  to  the  crys- 
tal ball  of  Campbell,  which,  by  the  concentration  of  the 
solar  rays,  carbonises  a band  of  cardboard  suitably  disposed 
within  a bowl,  proceeds  to  say  : — 

“ A learned  English  physicist,  Mr.  David  Winstanley, 
has  notably  improved  upon  this  plan.  The  apparatus  of 
Mr.  Winstanley  consists  of  a differential  air  thermometer, 
TjT'  (fig.  1),  mounted  on  the  beam  of  a balance,  as  is  shown 


lig.  1. 

Winstanley’s  Apparatus  for  recording  the  duration  of  the  Sunshine. 


in  our  engraving  up  above.  The  two  bulbs  of  the  thermo- 
meter T and  T'  are  coated  with  smoke  black.  The  left 
bulb  alone  is  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  light,  all  the 
rest  of  the  apparatus  being  enclosed  within  a box.  When 
the  sun  shines,  the  air  contained  in  the  left-hand  bulb  ex- 
pands and  forces  the  mercury  of  the  differential  thermo- 
meter along  the  tube.  This  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of 
the  balance,  the  beam  becomes  inclined,  and  the  point  of  a 
pencil  mounted  in  the  support  F becomes  pressed  upon  a 
dial  of  paper  mounted  on  a disc  of  brass.  This  disc  turns 
continually  upon  its  axis,  and  carries  with  it  the  paper  dial, 
which  resembles  that  represented  in  our  figure  2.  When 
the  sun  no  longer  shines,  the  balance  retakes  its  equili- 
brium, the  pencil  ceases  to  be  pressed  upon  the  paper,  and 
the  trace  which  it  has  there  marked  is  interrupted.  In 
our  figure  2 the  line  AAA  represents  that  which  was 
inscribed  by  the  pencil  of  the  recorder  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1879;  One  sees  that  the  sun  shone  from  about 
six  o clock  till  half-past  seven,  and  one  also  notices  that 
clouds  were  visible  from  half-past  seven  to  eight,  because 
there  the  line  is  interrupted.  It  is  easy,  too,  to  count  the 
duration  of  these  interruptions  up  to  a quarter-past  four 
p.m.,  where  the  radiation  is  definitely  arrested  for  the  day. 
To  complete  the  description  of  the  ingenious  apDaratus  of 
Mr.  Winstanley,  we  may  add  that  the  metallic  bulbs  A and 
B are  mounted  upon  screws  at  the  extremity  of  the  beam, 
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and  serve  to  put  the  balance  in  equilibrium.  C and  D are 
rigid  metallic  stems,  and  serve  to  counteract  the  gravi- 
tating motion  of  the  mercury  when  the  beam  inclines.  I he 
trace  which  we  have  reproduced  in  the  reduction  of  one- 
half  is  an  example  of  those  which  the  inventor  has  obtained 
at  his  observatory  at  Douglas,  in  the  Isle-of-Man.” 


PRISM  OR  MIRROR. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  several  methods  of  insuring 
the  reversal  of  the  gelatino- bromide  image  have  been 
recently  described  in  our  pages,  and  that  very  satisfactory 
results  may  be  obtained  by  these  methods,  the  photo- 
grapher whose  time  is  valuable,  and  who  has  but  little 
leisure  for  experiments  and  for  familiarizing  himself  with 
new  processes,  will  prefer  to  follow  his  ordinary  method 
of  working,  and  merely  to  place  a prism  or  a mirror  in 
front  of  the  objective. 

The  necessity  of  reversed  negatives  forms  a bar  to  single 
transfer  carbon  printing,  collotype,  the  new  Woodbury - 
type,  Waterhouse’s  photo-engraving,  and  several  other 
processes  ; not  a very  serious  bar,  it  is  certain,  but  still  a 
notable  obstacle,  and  many  are  prevented  from  studying  or 
practising  these  methods  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
inverse  negatives  are  not  to  hand. 

The  reversing  mirror — when  in  good  order— fulfils  its 
intended  purpose  admirably  ; but  very  few  photographers 
make  use  of  it,  just  because  there  is  no  certainty  of  its 
being  ready  for  use  when  wanted ; and  the  operation  of 
re-silvering,  except  in  the  case  of  a person  who  is  experi- 
enced in  the  matter,  requires  the  expenditure  of  acousider- 
able  amount  of  care  and  time.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  a 
mirror,  it  is  not  easy  to  judge  of  the  correct  exposure,  as  so 
much  depends  on  the  condition  of  its  surface,  and  this 
surface  undergoes  a continual  deterioration  until  it  becomes 
so  bad  as  to  render  a re-silvering  imperative.  Indeed,  the 
exposure  required  may  be  one-third  more  than  would  be 
necessary  were  the  mirror  not  used,  or  it  may  be  six  times 
as  much. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  a prism  is  used,  the  increase 
required  in  the  time  of  exposure  is  constant  for  the  same 
instrument,  and  may  generally  be  estimated  at  nearly 
twice  what  one  would  give  with  the  simple  lens.  But 
here  another  circumstance  steps  in,  and  by  simply  silvering 
the  reflecting  surface  of  the  prism,  one  can,  in  the  case  of  a 
good  instrument,  bring  the  rapidity  of  action  quite  up  to 
the  standard  of  a well  silvered  and  polished  mirror.  The 
silvering  of  the  reflecting  surface  of  a prism  is  a very  diffe- 
rent affair  from  the  silvering  of  a mirror,  as  no  polishing  is 
required,  and  the  back  can  be  so  protected  as  to  render 
re-silvering  unnecessary,  the  reflecting  surface  of  the  metal 
being  in  contact  with  the  glass  ; and  it  is  almost  a matter 
of  indifference  whether  one  makes  use  of  the  chemical 
silvering  process,  or  of  the  old-fashioned  mercurial  method  ; 
this  latter,  however,  giving  a somewhat  greater  rapidity  of 
action. 

Mathematicians  tell  us  that  the  idea  of  silvering  the  re- 
flecting surface  of  a prism  is  altogether  absurd,  and  that 
by  no  possibility  can  any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  light 
be  gained  by  such  a proceeding  ; and  we  well  remember  the 
look  of  disgust  with  which  a Cambridge  Don  regarded  a 
silvered  prism  which  we  showed  him  the  other  day  ; and 
it  was  not  until  we  had  given  him  a practical  demonstration 
that  he  called  to  mind  the  imperfections  that  exist  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  best  polished  glass  which  the  optician  can 
turn  out;  and  that  films  of  adherent  air  or  moisture  may 
interfere  with  total  reflection,  and  upset  elaborately- 
learned  elucidations  as  to  the  “ critical  angle.” 

We  do  not  wish  our  readers  to  imagine  that  we  claim 
originality  as  regards  the  proposal  to  silver  the  hypothe- 
nuse  of  the  reflecting  prism,  as  this  proceeding  was 
strenuously  advocated  by  Charles  Chevalier,  this  optician 


being  the  first— or  almost  the  first — to  make  actinically- 
corrected  objectives  for  photographic  use. 

Another  point  suggests  itself  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  the  prism,  and  that  is,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  large 
pieces  of  crown  glass  of  suitable  quality.  This  is  met,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  present  day, 
ninety-nine  negatives  out  of  a hundred,  either  are,  or  might 
be,  taken  with  lenses  which  may  be  well  covered  by  a prism 
having  square  faces  of  two  inches  and  three-eighths,  and  a 
prism  of  this  size  can  be  had  in  Paris  for  about  £3,  the 
optical  work  being  so  good  as  not  to  appreciably  injure 
definition. 

We  remember  to  have  seen  a reflecting  doublet  lens  at 
the  house  of  Lerebour  and  Secretan,  in  Paris,  together 
with  some  admirable  specimens  of  work  executed  with  it ; 
but  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  instru- 
ment. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Photo-Engraving  and  Spence’s  Metal — An  Improve- 
ment in  Spectrum  Photography— Art  Photography. 

Photo-Engraving  and  Spence's  Metal. — The  possibility  of 
using  Spence’s  metal  moulds  in  photo-engraving  was  sug- 
gested in  these  columns  last  year,  and  when  the  drawbacks 
which  are  attendant  upon  what  are  technically  termed 
“ process  ” engravings  are  remembered,  the  more  desirable 
does  it  seem  that  experiments  should  be  made  with  this 
metal.  The  “processes”  known  as  Leitch’s,  Cattell’s, 
Alison’s,  and  others  are  all  based  upon  the  same  principle. 
The  artist  sketches  his  design  with  lithographic  ink  on 
lithographic  paper,  and  a transfer  is  made  on  to  zinc,  acid 
being  used  to  bite  away  those  portions  of  the  plate  which 
are  not  protected  by  the  lines  of  the  drawing.  When  an 
artist  is  skilled  in  the  work,  and  has  sufficient  precision  in 
his  style  to  draw  his  lines  firmly,  and  with  just  the  right 
quantity  of  ink,  the  result,  as  an  outline  drawing,  is  often 
very  perfect ; but  even  the  productions  of  the  best  draughts- 
man are  liable  to  a certain  fogginess  or  rottenness  if  the 
greatest  care  be  not  exercised  in  the  manipulations  of  the 
plate.  And  this  is  the  drawback  which  we  are  inclined  to 
think  Spence’s  metal  removes.  If  an  acid  could  be  discovered 
which  possessed  the  utopian  quality  of  only  eating  its  way 
into  the  metal  in  a vertical  direction,  all  would  be  well ; 
but,  unfortunately,  acids  bite  laterally  as  well  as  vertically , 
and  the  picture  is  always  liable  to  “ rottenness.”  This  is 
the  reason  why  some  artists,  from  their  method  of  draw- 
ing, cannot  work  in“  process,”  as  a hesitancy  or  inequality 
iu  the  lines  becomes  still  worse  by  the  action  of  the  acid. 
In  the  Ordnance  Department  at  Southampton,  a weak 
solution  of  formic  acid  is  rsed,  and  the  operation  is  hastened 
by  the  wafting  of  a fan  over  the  surface,  and  this,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  obviates  the  difficulties  we  have  referred  to  ; 
but  the  work  at  the  Ordnance  Office — photographic  copies 
of  engravings,  documents,  &c. — is  different  from  that  in 
connection  with  illustrated  newspapers,  and  lends  itself 
much  more  readily  to  the  purpose.  With  the  wonderful 
power  of  divisibility  possessed  by  Spence’s  metal,  there  is 
no  reason  why  a mould  should  not  be  taken  of  the  transfer 
(which  in  this  case  should  be  on  glass),  and  the  drawing  in 
relief  obtained  by  a second  mould  in  the  manner  described 
last  week.  Undoubtedly,  to  ensure  good  results,  an  artist 
would  need  special  experience,  as  everything  would  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  the  ink  used.  The  latter,  we  ima- 
gine, would  require  to  have  considerable  body  in  it.  Mr. 
Warnerke  has  suggested  bisulphide  of  carbon  as  a solvent 
for  Spence  metal. 

An  Improvement  in  Spectrum  Photography. — An  improve- 
ment in  the  method  of  photographing  the  spectrum  has 
been  effected  by  Herr  Schonn.  To  overcome  the  difficulty 
that  even  by  the  finest  glass  plates  a large  part  of  the 
ultra-violet  spectrum  is  absorbed,  Herr  Schonn  instructed 
Herr  Kohl,  of  Chemnitz,  to  make  Geissler  tubes  having 
rock  crystal  at  one  part.  Some  of  these  so-called  “ gas 
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tubes  for  ultra-violet  rays  with  rock-crystal  window  ” have 
the  window  close  by  one  pole,  others  in  the  middle,  so 
that  one  can  always  get  the  whole  ultra-violet  spectrum  of 
a particular  part  of  the  glowing  gas,  and  either  photograph 
it,  or  observe  it  with  the  apparatus  Herr  Schonn  has  made 
for  the  purpose. 

Art  Photography.— There  is  nothing  like  the  unanimity 
with  which  people  agree  on  the  stage,  save  the  manner  in 
which  doctors  differ.  The  great  question  in  photographic 
circles  now  is,  has  photography  advanced  in  an  artistic 
aspect  of  late  years,  or  not  ? Mr.  Payne  Jennings  takes  a 
pessimist  view  of  the  situation  ; Mr.  E.  Cocking  is  inclined 
to  second  him,  but  at  a considerable  distance ; Mr.  E.  Dun- 
more  has  “ no  doubt  the  art  in  photography  has  been 
comparatively  at  a standstill  for  many  years ; ” Mr.  Cobb 
holds  similar  views.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Valentine 
Blanchard  believes  an  immense  advance  has  been  shown 
by  the  photographic  exhibitions  of  the  last  ten  years ; the 
tenor  of  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes’  remarks  are  in  favour  of  the 
art  excellence  of  photographs  ; Mr.  S.  Fry  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  “ enormous  strides  ” made  in  art  photography, 
especially  as  evidenced  by  the  photographs  exhibited  in  the 
shop  windows;  and  Mr.  Glaisher  is  equally  sure  of  a 
great  improvement  since  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  W here 
so  many  differ,  who  is  to  decide  ? 


fome. 


MESSRS.  WINDOW  AND  GROVE  AT  BAKER 
STREET. 

Thh  establishment  of  Messrs.  Window  and  Grove  is,  in 
some  sort,  historical.  If  not  the  first,  the  late  Mr.  Window 
was  one  of  the  first  to  settle  in  that  fashionable  quarter, 
constituting  the  loadstone  towaids  which  so  many  have 
since  gravitated.  Why  photography  and  Baker  Street 
should  have  become  synonymous  terms  is  not  very  clear  ; 
but  we  suppose  fashionable  loungers  are  naturally  attracted 
towards  Baker  Street  Bazaar,  and  fashionable  photographers 
have  come  after  them.  But  the  Window  and  Grove  estab- 
lishment has  other  claims  upon  history.  The  cabinet  por- 
trait was  born  here.  Mr.  Window  was  the  first  to  suggest 
and  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  public  this  familiar 
style,  which  has  not  only  become  popular  in  this  country, 
but  as  the  “ carte  album  ” is  in  favour  throughout  the 
Continent  and  in  America.  We  ourselves  remember  seeing 
years  ago,  in  one  of  the  first  6tudios  of  Vienna,  half  a 
dozen  cabinets  from  the  Baker  Street  studio,  which  had 
been  sent  for  to  serve  as  models,  while  woodcuts  appeared 
in  the  foreign  journals  of  Mr.  Window’s  work,  to  show  size, 
proportion,  and  style  of  the  new  portrait.  Again,  the 
cameo  portrait — four  heads  taken  from  different  points, 
and  embossed  upon  a card,  in  the  form  of  a diamond — was 
due  to  Mr.  Window,  a format  that  enjoyed  a good  deal  of 
popularity,  and  deserved  yet  more  ; while  it  was  here,  in 
this  studio  at  Baker  Street,  that  the  first  essay  at  printing 
portraits  in  carbon  was  made  by  a private  firm. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  an  establishment  which  has  had 
so  much  to  do  with  the  cabinet  portrait,  should  still  look 
with  favour  upon  a child  of  its  own.  Mr.  Grove,  who  is 
good  enough  to  receive  us,  and  to  act  as  guide  through  the 
establishment,  tells  us  the  demand  made  for  cabinet  pic- 
tures is  still  so  brisk,  that  no  endeavour  has  been  made  to 
introduce  the  panel  picture,  which,  in  many  studios,  has 
long  been  fashionable.  A vignetted  bust  is  the  favourite 
portrait,  the  delicate  tinted  ground  being  secured,  as  we 
presently  see,  by  means  of  fawn-coloured  cloth,  stretched 
without  a fold  to  serve  as  background.  Carbon  upon  opal 
— the  red  chalk  carbon — is  also  a speciality  of  Messrs. 
Window  and  Grove,  the  pictures  measuring  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  inches,  being  produced  from  enlargements  of  the 
original  cabinet  negative.  In  a word,  the  establishment  is 
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working,  and  to  some  purpose,  too,  upon  the  lines  it  adopted 
a dozen  years  ago. 

Before  going  upstairs,  some  fine  portraits  in  carbon, 
printed  either  on  paper,  and  worked  up  with  crayon,  or 
transferred  to  opal,  and  finished  in  sepia,  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.  Here  is  a group  of  musicians,  to  wit:  Sir 
Julius  Benedict,  Charles  Halle,  von  Biilow,  &c. ; here,  in 
another  corner,  Gladstone  and  the  late  Earl  Russell  ; while 
further  on  we  have  Marie  Wilton,  J.  L.  Toole,  Ellen  Terry 
(a  magnificent  cabinet  series  of  the  latter  as  lolanthe)  ; we 
must  not,  by  the  way,  forget  Bancroft,  Conway,  &c. 
Some  of  the  transfers  have  been  made  upon  rough  drawing- 
paper,  and  the  rugged  surface  of  the  latter  adds  a further 
charm  to  the  bold  portraits.  All  the  carbon  pictures  are 
printed  and  developed  on  the  premises,  more  than  can  be 
said  of  the  productions  of  most  photographers  who  exhibit 
prints  of  this  character. 

The  light  is  not  very  good,  for  it  is  a dull  February  day, 
and  Mr.  Grove,  who  has  been  using  gelatine  plates  of  two 
of  the  best-known  firms,  tells  us  that  cartes  have  required 
an  exposure  of  from  eight  to  ten  seconds,  and  cabinets 
from  sixteen  to  twenty.  It  is  Mr.  Grove’s  practice  to  take 
two  views  of  each  pose,  giving  the  one  two  or  three 
seconds’  more  exposure  than  the  other,  and,  in  this  way,  he 
can  rely  pretty  well  upon  his  gelatine  films. 

“You  are  using,  then,  nothing  but  gelatine?”  we  say. 
“ To-day  I am,  and  throughout  the  winter  I have  done  so  ; 
but  I shall  get  back  to  wet  collodion  when  lean.”  Mr. 
Grove  fully  appreciates  the  value  of  gelatine ; it  enables 
him  to  take  pictures  and  guineas  at  the  same  time,  which 
otherwise  would  be  lost  to  him ; but  were  both  mediums 
equally  open  to  employment,  he  would  unhesitatingly 
prefer  a wet  plate.  It  might  be  difficult,  possibly,  to 
specify  the  particular  point  of  advantage — whether  it  lies 
in  being  able  better  to  control  the  development,  or  in 
securing  deeper  and  more  harmonious  effects  ; but  that  the 
wet  plate,  when  there  is  light  enough,  has  an  undoubted 
advantage — for  the  present,  at  any  rate — Mr.  Grove  fully 
believes.  It  is  in  the  print,  according  to  Mr.  Grove, 
rather  than  in  the  negative,  that  the  weakness  of  a gelatine 
film  is  to  be  seen,  and  a practised  eye  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  any  print  the  result  of  a wet  or 
dry  plate. 

Mr.  Grove  invariably  employs  the  oxalate  developer,  for 
one  reason  because  many  of  his  negatives  have  afterwards 
to  be  enlarged  for  carbon  work,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get 
a good  enlargement  with  any  negative  showing  a trace  of 
pyrogallic  staining.  We  are  invited  into  the  enlarging- 
room.  It  is  of  the  simplest  kind  : an  empty  room  lighted 
by  a single  window,  looking  on  to  a small  yard.  By  craning 
your  neck  out  of  window,  you  might  get  a glimpse  of  the 
sky  above,  but  not  otherwise.  Yet  Mr.  Grove  makes  good 
use  of  the  parallel  rays  that  fall  into  this  well  of  a place. 
The  window  can  be  shuttered  at  a moment’s  notice,  with 
the  exception  of  a single  pane,  in  which  a bellows  camera 
has  been  fitted.  The  transparency  is  fitted  iD  the  camera, 
and  the  light  reflected  upon  it  by  a large  sheet  of  opal 
glass,  twenty-four  inches  square,  that  is  outside  the 
window  fixed  to  a board  that  slopes  at  an  angle  of  45°  with 
the  casement.  The  enlarged  image  thus  thrown  into  the 
room  is  received  upon  an  upright  screen,  which  either 
bears  a focussing  glass  or  carrier  with  plate.  The  focussing 
or  enlarging  is  easily  done  by  approaching  or  receding  the 
screen.  This  latter  is  a sturdy  frame-work  of  wood, 
standing  five  or  six  feet  high,  the  bottom  being  fixed  in  a 
four-wheel  cart  or  trolly,  which  moves  ou  a tramway  laid 
across  the  room.  The  wheels  are  small,  and  as  the  whole 
structure  is  rather  heavy,  it  only  moves  slowly  when 
pushed,  and  does  not,  indeed,  move  at  all  unless  consider- 
able force  is  brought  upon  it.  So  that  both  large  and 
small  pictures  may  be  taken,  there  is  an  arrangement  in 
the  frame-work  for  lowering  or  heightening  the  focussing 
screen  or  dark  slide,  the  latter  being  kept  in  position  by  a 
simple  wood  clamp.  The  whole  frame-work  and  trolly 
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together  is  so  simple  that  any  carpenter  could  put 
it  together,  its  solidity  being  one  of  its  most  valuable 
qualities. 

The  studio  is  one  of  the  smallest  we  have  seen  iu  a first- 
class  studio,  and  you  wonder  at  first  where  the  dark  room 
and  laboratory  can  be.  There  is  but  one  camera  visible, 
with  a hood  extending  some  four  feet  in  front  of  the  lens  ; 
but  although  room  is  limited,  there  is  not  the  least  sign  of 
crowding.  Mr.  Grove  believes  in  simplicity  iu  a studio, 
and  it  is  well  he  does  so,  otherwise  a glass  room  twice  the 
size  would  not  have  sufficed.  While  there  is  but  one 
camera,  there  is  a whole  battery  of  lenses,  here,  under  the 
table,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  to  fit  it.  Our  host  makes  use 
of  a universal  adaptor — or  universal  front,  it  might  be 
called  ; that  is  to  say,  instead  of  having  half-a-dozen  spare 
flanges  to  each  lens,  he  has  each  lens  screwed  into  a 
front,  and  the  whole  series  of  fronts  (all  of  the  same  size) 
lift  in  and  out  of  the  one  camera. 

Another  simple  arrangement  is  the  method  of  supplying 
the  plates  from  the  dark  room.  This  is  underneath  the 
studio,  so  that  there  is  is  no  smell  of  collodion  in  summer 
time,  and  the  heat  is  never  oppressive.  A little  shaft  runs 
down  into  the  apartment  beneath,  and  the  carrier  and 
plates  are  in  this  wise  couveyed  to  the  glass  room.  There 
is  a speaking-tube,  moreover,  between  the  apartments  ; but 
signals  are  usually  conveyed  by  a whistle.  One  whistle 
from  below  means  that  the  plate  has  been  developed  and 
is  all  right,  and  that  the  visitor  may  be  bowed  out.  Iu 
these  circumstauces,  even  gelatine  plates  may  be  developed 
before  the  sitter  departs,  for  there  is  no  delay  in  immersing 
the  plate  in  the  oxalate  bath.  As  only  one  sized  plate  is 
used  in  the  establishment,  whether  for  carte  or  cabinet 
pictures,  simplicity  here  comes  in  again  to  aid  in  the 
work. 

Mr.  Grove’s  highest  class  of  work  is  the  red  carbon 
portrait  upon  porcelain.  We  do  not  know  if  our  host 
represents  the  only  firm  of  portraitists  in  London  who 
are  carbon  printers,  but  we  rather  think  so.  Here  is  the 
developing  room,  and  here  the  three  huge  tanks,  some 
three  feet  square,  required  for  the  process.  The  first  is 
for  warm  water,  the  second  for  cold,  the  third  is  the  alum 
bath.  The  carbon  printing  is  conducted  under  Mr.  Grove’s 
personal  supervision,  for  it  is,  as  everybody  knows,  touchy 
work  at  the  best.  It  is  not  unusual  to  develop  a score  of 
pictures  in  order  to  obtain  one  that  will  please.  “ You 
may  secure  a very  good  impression  on  the  second  or  third 
trial,”  said  Mr.  Grove,  “ but  then  you  always  try  again 
to  see  if  you  cannot  get  a better  one  still.”  When  you 
have  a good  carbon  print,  it  is  worth  all  the  trouble,  our 
host  thinks,  and  he  is  quite  satisfied,  apparently,  with  the 
results  of  his  tedious  labour.  Certainly  it  is  not  every- 
body who  would  work  so  hard  for  success. 

Carbon  portraits  upon  paper  are  more  difficult  to  obtain 
perfect  than  upon  opal ; the  pot-metal  helps  out  a good 
many  defects,  and  the  film  dries  upon  the  surface  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  Mr.  Grove's  opinion  that 
carbon  pictures — at  any  rate,  for  large  portraits — must 
become  popular,  since  the  public  are  gradually  getting  to 
know  of  their  permanence,  and  will  in  the  future  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  else.  But  it  is  very  plain — and  Mr. 
Grove  speaks  as  a carbon  printer  of  many  years’  standing 
— that  indomitable  perseverance  and  inexhaustible  patience 
are  indispensable  in  the  production  of  high-class  carbon 
pictures. 

Next  week’s  “ By-and-Bye  ” will  be  “ On  Groups  ” ; 
the  following  “ At  Home”  will  be  at  a “ City  Phototype 
Establishment.” 


ItfltCS. 

An  exhibition  of  photographs  and  photographic  apparatus 
is  shortly  to  be  opened  in  Milan. 


The  Faraday  lecture  before  the  Chemical  Society  will  be 
delivered  this  year  by  Professor  Helmholz,  of  Berlin,  at 
the  Royal  Institution. 

A course  of  Cantor  Lectures  at  the  Society  of  Arts  will 
probably  be  delivered  by  Captain  Abney,  F.R.S.,  on  the 
scientific  aspects  of  photography. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Fox-Talbot  was  still  actively 
engaged  in  perfecting  his  photo-engraving  process,  which 
still  remains  one  of  the  most  promising  of  our  mechanical 
printing  methods.  The  success  of  the  process  depends 
much  upon  laying  what  he  called  an  “ aquatint  ground,’’ 
and,  in  his  specification,  the  most  improved  plan  of  doing 
this  is  not  described.  In  fact,  he  did  not  live  to  write  out 
a proper  description  of  it,  and,  so  Mr.  C.  H.  Talbot  in- 
forms us,  “ I had  to  complete  it  as  best  I could.” 

“ I have  seen  my  father  use  it,”  continues  Mr.  Talbot  in 
his  note,  “ but  never  tried  to  do  it  myself.  Common  resin 
and  camphor  are  dissolved  in  chloroform.  By  varying  the 
proportions  a coarser  or  finer  ground  is  obtained.  At  the 
proper  stage  of  the  process,  this  solution  is  poured  upon 
the  plate.  The  chloroform  evaporates,  leaving  a film.  The 
plate  is  then  warmed  and  the  camphor  driven  off,  leaving 
the  resin  in  minute  particles.” 


A curious  copyright  case  came  up  for  trial  the  other  day. 
A photographic  publisher,  Mr.  Ollendorf,  of  Jewin  Street, 
had  ordered  four  paintings  from  an  artist,  which  were  duly 
delivered.  Mr.  Ollendorf  bad  the  paintings  photographed, 
but  when  he  attempted  to  publish  the  copies,  he  found  that, 
instead  of  being  original  pictures  with  copyright  attached, 
they  were  in  themselves  merely  coloured  photographs,  the 
copyright  of  which  was  vested  in  another  person.  For  the 
defence,  it  was  naively  intimated  that  the  painter  “believed 
he  was  doing  nothing  wrong  in  availing  himself  of  some 
published  photographs.” 

The  defence,  no  doubt,  was  made  in  good  faith,  and, 
indeed,  the  decision  was  given  in  this  view.  But  it  is  surely 
a little  strange  that  such  ideas  should  prevail.  The  painter 
holds  that  no  one  can  copy  his  paintings  unless  he  sells  the 
copyright  of  them  ; but  a photograph  he  regards  as  common 
property,  and  never  thinks  of  asking  leave  in  copying  it. 
Nor  is  the  present  an  isolated  instance  of  regarding  a photo- 
graph pure  and  simple  as  beneath  contempt,  while  when 
coloured  it  at  once  becomes  a work  of  art,  with  a valuable 
copyright  attached. 

The  late  Emperor  of  Russia  in  his  youth  was  a thorough 
photographer,  and  one  of  his  intimate  friends  down  to  the 
last  was  the  well-known  court-photographer,  Levitsky,  of 
St.  Petersburgh.  In  fact,  M.  Levitsky  enjoys  a position 
in  the  Russian  capital  that  photographers  in  Western 
Europe  cannot  well  understand — he  stands  within  the 
charmed  circle  that  girts  Russian  aristocracy.  According 
to  the  Standard,  after  the  body  of  the  Czar  had  been  clad 
in  uniform,  M.  Levitsky  was  sent  for.  and,  “favoured  by 
a bright  morning,  a successful  negative  was  taken.” 
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We  are  glad  to  see  the  name  of  Professor  Alexander 
Herscliel — a son  cf  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel — among  the 
officers  of  the  Newcastle  Photographic  Society,  of  which 
Mr.  Swan  has  been  elected  president. 

Last  Wednesday  evening  the  Photographic  Club  met 
at  the  Occidental  Tavern,  Strand,  and  it  is  understood  that 
this  new  arrangement  will  hold  good  until  further  notice. 

According  to  the  list  of  members  just  issued  by  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain — the  oldest  photo- 
graphic society  in  the  world — there  are  among  the  present 
members,  thirteen  who  originally  joined  the  Society  in 
1853,  and  have  remained  attached  to  the  body  ever  since. 
Of  these,  the  most  prominent  is  Dr.  Diamond,  well 
known  in  years  gone  by  as  one  of  the  most  active  officers 
of  the  Society. 


The  remaining  illustrious  twelve  are  Messrs.  Bois,  Bon- 
ham-Carter,  Curry,  llenshaw,  W.  Howard,  Nowell, 
Perigal,  Pollock,  Shadbolt,  Shaw,  Tudor,  and  the  Earl 
Somers.  The  date  of  the  president’s  election — Mr.  James 
Glaisher,  F.R.S. — is  1854,  Mr.  Lutwidge  being  the  only 
other  member  of  the  Society,  still  on  the  roll,  who  was 
elected  in  that  year. 


It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  micro-photographs  were  a 
curiosity.  Now  you  may  buy  in  the  Lowther  Arcade,  for 
fourpence,  a child’s  ivory  whistle  having  at  one  end  a tiny 
Swies  view  photographed  from  nature,  together  with  a 
minute  lens  wherewith  to  examine  it.  Micro-photography 
is  hardly  a profitable  occupation,  one  would  think. 

“ I never  disturb  an  album  after  it  has  once  been  filled,’ 
said  an  old  photographer  to  us  the  other  day ; and  he 
showed  us  why.  He  had  a series  of  three  albums,  consti- 
tuting a veritable  history,  not  only  of  his  friends  and 
family,  but  of  photography.  One  had  been  completed  in 
1861,  the  second  had  received  its  last  portrait  in  1865,  and 
the  third  in  1870.  No  matter  how  faded  and  antiquated 
the  pictures,  they  had  been  permitted  (to  remain  in  their 
places,  aud  the  collection  had  thus  become  the  most  inter- 
esting of  archives.  Babies  were  here  who  had  grown  into 
men  and  women ; old  friends,  who  had  left  but  these 
shadows  behind  them ; young  men  and  maidens  now  in  the 
fulness  of  years.  “ When  my  friends  have  offered  me  more 
recent  and  ‘ better  ’ portraits,  I have  accepted  them,  but 
my  rule  is  never  to  replace  an  old  portrait  by  a new  one.” 

It  is  passing  strange  to  find  a learned  English  professor 
set  right  in  his  science  by  the  “ heathen  Chinee.”  Yet  so 
it  is.  Iu  Professor  Tyndall’s  treatise  “ On  Sound,”  it 
seems,  there  is  a statement  which,  in  effect,  says  that  if  an 
open  pipe  or  flute  is  exactly  halved  in  length,  it  will  sound 
the  same  note  an  octave  higher.  A Mr.  Hsii,  as  “ childlike 
and  bland,’’  apparently,  as  the  rest  of  his  race,  followed 
the  advice  given,  but  discovered,  on  halving  his  flute,  that 
the  tone  was  not  as  the  professor  predicted.  “ I find,  how- 
ever,” says  Mr.  Hsii,  “ that  if  you  cut  off  five-ninths  of  a 
flute — something  more  than  half,  therefore — the  remainder 
always  sounds  the  octave  more  or  less  exactly.” 


of  \\t  §ag. 

APPLICATION  OF  STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF  METEOROLOGY. 

BY  JOHN  HARMER. 

The  study  of  cloudland,  fraught  as  it  is  with  so  much  that 
is  interesting  and  beautiful  as  well  as  practical  in  character, 
amply  repays  both  artist  and  scientist  for  any  labour  ex- 
pended in  its  consideration.  The  artistic  phase,  being  a 
well-worn  topic,  will  not  now  be  discussed,  the  object  of  the 
present  article  being  to  indicate  a method  of  securing  the 
photographs  of  clouds  for  a meteorological  purpose,  but  in 
such  a way  that  their  beauty  and  usefulness  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pictorial  effect  will  not  be  deteriorated  in  any 
respect. 

The  value  of  meteorology  in  its  practical  outcome  of 
weather  forecast  is  so  great  that  any  means  of  increasing 
this  power  by  making  the  necessary  observations  and  re- 
cords accurate  and  permanent  should  be  widely  known. 
Photography  has  done  much  in  this  direction,  and  the 
following  indicates  a further  extension.  As  the  motion  and 
characteristics  of  the  different  strata  of  cloud  furnish  much 
information  concerning  the  currents  and  other  peculiarities 
of  our  atmosphere,  the  estimation  of  their  respective  height 
from  the  earth’s  surface  is  a desideratum  of  much  importance. 
Hitherto  this  has  been  obtained  by  methods  little  short  of 
guess-work,  principally  from  the  differences  in  the  species 
of  cloud  formed  at  various  heights,  from  two  or  three  rough 
methods  of  calculation,  and  by  balloon  observations  ; motion 
and  lack  of  sharply-defined  parts  being  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  the  certain  but  troublesome  method  by  triangu- 
latiou.  This  defect  of  observing  power  has  induced  me  to 
endeavour  to  press  photography  and  the  stereoscope  into 
service,  the  former  to  procure  two  photographs  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  a base  lin*,  the  latter  to  read  off  the  required 
data  from  them  when  placed  in  the  instrument  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a scale  prepared  from  terrestrial  measurements  ; 
the  interposition  of  the  stereoscope  and  scale  having  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  lengthy  base  line  to  that  of  the  width 
of  the  eyes  ; form,  height,  beauty  aud  all  that  is  valuable 
being  preserved  in  a permanent  record  on  a glass  plate. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  two  pictures  of  an  object  taken 
from  two  points  of  sight,  when  viewed  in  the  stereoscope, 
are  united,  aud  present  the  third  dimension  of  solidity, 
which  becomes  exaggerated  in  near  objects,  and  made 
evident  in  distant  ones  by  lengthening  the  interval  between 
the  points  from  which  the  photographs  are  produced. 
This  fact  points  to  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  a 
measured  interval,  or  base  line,  of  considerable  length,  to 
render  the  solid  appearance  of  objects  in  the  two  to  ten 
miles  of  our  atmosphere  with  which  we  have  to  do,  suffi- 
ciently coarse  for  the  required  measurements  to  be  practi- 
cally dealt  with.  Clouds  intended  for  the  purpose  are, 
therefore,  taken  in  an  apparatus  constituted  as  follows. 

Upon  a base  about  fifty  feet  long,  constructed  of  wood  in 
a suitable  manner  to  prevent  flexion,  and  turning  on  a 
pivot  in  a horizontal  direction,  are  placed  two  small 
cameras,  the  back  edges  of  whose  base-boards  are  hinged 
to  second  ones  having  a graduated  quadrant  and  rack- work 
erected  from  one  of  their  sides  for  adjustment  in  altitude  ; 
the  supplementary  board  being  iu  turn  pivoted  at  the 
centre  of  a part  of  a divided  circle,  previously  inlaid  in  the 
wood  at  the  extremities  of  the  base-line  in  such  a manner 
that  a line  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  lenses  would  cut 
the  pivots.  The  cameras  thus  furnished  can  be  adjusted 
to  any  vertical  or  horizontal  angle.  The  adjustments  of 
both  cameras  must  coincide  in  every  respect,  except  that 
one  is  slightly  inclined  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the 
left,  so  that  both  point  to  an  object  opposite  to  the  centre 
of  the  base-line.  The  exposing  shutters  of  these  cameras 
must  be  electrically  connected  in  one  circuit  to  ensure 
simultaneous  exposure,  and  each  dark  slide  employed  re- 
quires a fine  wire  strained  at  its  centre  from  top  to  bottom 
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immediately  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate,  and  as  close  as 
possible  to  it  without  touching  ; or  a needle  projecting  an 
inch  or  so  from  the  bottom  will  suffice.  The  transparent 
lines  produced  in  the  developed  negatives  will  constitute 
the  zero  of  distance,  and  will,  during  the  operation  of  read- 
ing off,  agree  with  similar  ones  on  the  scale,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  will  be  presently  described.  Photographs 
taken  in  an  apparatus  of  this  description  may  be  considered 
as  two  perfect  simultaneous  observations  from  two  poiuts 
of  sight,  with  all  disadvantages  arising  from  motion, 
changes  of  any  kind,  aud  want  of  definition  eliminated. 

The  ecale  now  requires  consideration.  Upon  a large  card- 
board rule  a number  of  squares  in  fine  black  lines,  one  in- 
side the  other,  and  each  one  slightly  out  of  the  centre  of  its 
predecessors  to  the  right  hand,  the  outside  square  being  then 
divided  at  a tenth  part  of  its  longest  dimension  to  the  left 
of  its  centre.  This  line  will  indicate  the  zero  of  the  scale. 
After  placing  a distinguishing  mark  or  number  on  the 
corner  of  every  square  for  purposes  of  identification,  the 
cardboard  will  be  ready  to  be  photographed,  aud  reduced 
at  the  same  time  to  the  intended  size  of  the  cloud  negatives. 
Two  transparent  positives  copied  from  this,  and  observed 
when  placed  side  by  side  in  a suitable  stereoscope,  with  the 
edges  representing  the  left  hand  one  of  the  cardboard  to- 
gether, will  appear  on  that  instrument  with  the  Hues  com- 
posing the  zero  only  a few  iuchcs  away,  and  the  squares  as 
a succession  of  vertical  planes,  commencing  from  that  and 
recediug  from  the  eye  in  the  order  of  greater  to  less,  each 
one  representing  its  own  distance  in  space.  Illustrations  of 
this  appearance  may  be  6een  in  the  geometrical  drawings  of 
cubes,  cones,  &c.,  formerly  supplied  fer  the  stereoscope 
before  the  introduction  of  binocular  photography.  The 
reduction  of  a very  large  and  closely-ruled  surface  can  be 
made  to  produce  a scale  of  such  accuracy  that  the  possible 
error  iu  the  measurement  of  miles  would  amount  to  a very 
few  feet,  which  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  in  dealing 
with  the  comparatively  coarse  measurements  of  thick  masses 
of  cloud  floatiug  in  so  short  a distance  as  the  few  miles  of 
atmosphere  capable  of  forming  them  consists. 

To  graduate  the  scale,  and  ascertain  the  value  of  each  of 
its  planes,  in  respect  of  distance,  the  cameras  must  be 
directed  on  terrestrial  objects  whose  distances  can  be  found 
by  any  of  the  known  methods,  and  negatives  taken.  The  two 
resulting  landscapes,  when  placed  iu  the  stereoscope,  each 
superimposed  face  to  face  upon  its  respective  scale,  and  the 
fine  vertical  lines  or  zeros  of  the  whole  made  to  occupy  one 
apparent  distance,  best  performed  by  having  the  scale 
plates  adjustable  by  rack  work  independently  of  the  plate 
it  supports,  every  object  aud  point  of  the  landscape  will  be 
found  to  stand  out  iu  the  voitical  plane  suited  to  its  own 
distance,  the  relation  between  them  being  noted  for  the 
values  found  by  measirement  of  the  one  to  be  marked  upou 
the  other.  Asa  scale  prepared,  thus  would  be  of  no  value 
for  any  other  angle  at  which  the  camera  might  be  placed,  it 
would  be  most  convenient  to  make  use  of  two  or  three  angles 
only,  more  being  quite  unnecessary,  and  prepare  a scale  for 
each,  or  one  with  a reference  table  of  values  would  be 
sufficient.  In  respect  of  altitudes,  the  terrestrial  measure- 
ments being  accurate  only  for  clouds  in  the  zenith,  the 
intervals  and  heights  of  strata  at  other  altitudes  would 
require  to  be  calculated,  or  verified  for  the  most  important 
degrees,  by  securing  a series  of  clouds  in  a short  period  of 
time  for  comparison  with  the  standard  scale,  their  relation 
to  it  being  tabulated  for  future  use. 

Slight  fluctuations  in  the  length  of  the  base-line  need 
not  betaken  into  account;  it  may  be  tested  for  constancy, 
and  corrected,  if  necessary,  by  taking  a pair  of  views  for 
comparison  with  the  preceding.  To  ascertain  the  height 
of  clouds,  a pair  of  negatives  of  these  are  placed  with  the 
scales  in  a suitable  stereoscope,  the  zero  adjusted,  and  the 
height  of  each  stratum  noted  by  observing  which  vertical 
plane  of  the  scale  it  occupies. 

Besides  this  power  of  measuring,  and  the  exhibition  in  a 
very  marked  manner  of  the  structure  of  the  cloud  in  its 


third  dimension  such  a method  confers,  there  would  be  a 
better  chauce  of  classification  and  tracing  each  type,  with 
the  help  of  readings  from  other  meteorological  instruments, 
to  its  causes,  and,  therefore,  to  be  better  enabled  to  infer 
what  was  to  be  expected  in  the  matter  of  weather. 

The  true  heights  of  the  strata  at  any  time,  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  were  travelling,  would  furnish  data  for 
dealing  with  the  many  currents  circulating  through  the 
atmosphere  in  a much  more  scientific  manner  than  at  the 
present.  The  prints,  as  records,  should  be  made  as  perfect 
as  possible  by  the  addition  of  particulars  of  direction  of 
respective  layers,  point  of  compass,  wind  rate,  state  of 
barometer,  thermometer,  &c.,  all  of  which  may  be  in  writ- 
ing if  for  few  copies  ; for  many,  the  writing  should  bo 
copied  and  printed  in  carbon,  to  be  transferred  to  the 
negative  for  printing  with  that  in  one  operation. 


The  “Topic”  next  week  will  be — “ Landscape  Photo- 
graphy,” by  11.  P.  Robinson. 


The  Hand-Book  of  Photographic  Terms.  William 
ileighway.  ( London : Piper  ff  Carter,  5,  Castle  Street , 
Holborn. ) 

“ A noNo-FELT  want,”  as  advertisers  say,  seems  to  be  met 
in  Mr.  Heighway’s  compilation  ; or,  at  any  rate,  if  the  want 
has  not  been  felt,  the  “ Hand-Book  of  Photographic  Terms,” 
when  you  have  once  glanced  through  its  pages,  certainly 
starts  the  idea  how  very  strange  it  is  that  such  a book  has 
not  been  produced  before.  Mr.  Heighway’s  work  is  in  the 
form  of  a compact  little  dictionary  starting  with  the  word 
Aberration,  and  ending  with  Zn.,  which  we  are  told  is  the 
chemical  symbol  of  zinc.  Everything  in  the  world  of 
photography  that  professionals  or  amateurs  may  require, 
seems  contained  in  the  little  volume,  which  explains  and 
describes  most  of  the  methods  in  modern  use  ; and  as  all 
words  and  processes  are  arranged  iu  alphabetical  order,  no 
time  is  lost  in  hunting  for  the  information. 

From  the  fact  that  photographers,  like  painters,  actors, 
and  literary  men,  are  drawn  from  all  trades  and  professions, 
they  generally  lack  information  in  one  branch  or  other  of 
the  art.  If  they  have  entered  the  world  of  photography 
through  the  door  of  chemistry,  then  it  is  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  canons  of  art  they  usually  need  ; while,  if 
the  camera  has  been  adopted  in  place  of  pencil  or  brush, 
then  their  chemical  knowledge  is  apt  to  be  weak.  Mr. 
Heighway’s  hand-book  supplies  just  the  information  all 
classes  desire,  information  which,  frequently  from  a feeling 
of  false  shame,  they  are  unwilling  to  demand  from  their 
brother  photographers.  The  “Hand-Book  of  Photographic 
Terms  ” should  not  only  find  a place  in  the  photographic 
laboratory,  but  a place  where  your  hand  can  reach  it  at  any 
moment. 


Chadwick’s  Patent  View  Shutter. 

Mr.  Chadwick’s  shutter,  for  which  we  are  also  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Marion,  of  Soho  Square,  has  some  points  in  com- 
mon with  the  clever  contrivance  of  Mr.  Cadett.  The 
Chadwick  shutter  is  rather  simpler  than  the  latter  ; but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  scarcely  capable  of  such  fine 
adjustment. 

The  exposure  in  the  Chadwick  shutter  is  brought  about, 
as  in  the  Cadett  apparatus,  by  a revolving  disc,  having  a 
segment  cut  out  of  it,  so  that  when  this  opening  in  the 
disc  travels  over  the  lens,  the  exposure  takes  place.  The 
quicker  the  disc  revolves,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  ex- 
posure. A spring  determines  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
disc  revolves  ; a moveable  nut  is  advanced  or  receded,  and 
thus  bends  back  the  spring  with  more  or  less  force,  and 
obviously  the  greater  the  force  of  the  spring,  when  the 
shutter  is  released,  the  more  quickly  the  disc  revolves,  aud 
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the  more  rapid  will  be  the  exposure.  The  contrivance, 
therefore,  is  really  exceedingly  simple,  and  the  revolution 
of  the  disc,  let  it  be  ever  so  swift,  is  effected  without  vibra- 
tion to  the  camera. 

One  thing,  however,  the  photographer  should  be  careful 
about,  not  only  if  he  purchases  the  Chadwick  shutter,  but 
any  of  these  contrivances  in  which  the  action  of  releasing 
the  shutter  depends  upon  a nicely-adjusted  nut  or  catch. 
If  the  latter  act  too  stiffly,  or  too  easily,  the  working  of 
the  apparatus  is  at  once  placed  in  jeopardy  ; the  purchaser 
should,  therefore,  assure  himself  that  this,  the  key  of  the 
apparatus,  is  in  proper  working  order.  Messrs.  Marion 
and  Co.  are  well  known  as  careful  manufacturers,  and, 
therefore,  there  is  little  precaution  necessary  in  respect  to 
apparatus  issued  by  that  firm  ; but  still  the  point  is  one 
that  photographers  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind. 


The  Sciopticon  Manual.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised 
and  Re-written  by  George  Smith.  {The.  Sciopticon 
Company). 

This  is  a useful  little  manual,  telling  us  not  only  about 
the  sciopticon,  but  about  lanterns  generally,  and,  more- 
over, giving  much  information  upon  the  subject  of  pro- 
ducing photographic  transparencies  for  lantern  exhibitions. 
Several  novelties  are  contained  in  the  new  edition,  not 
the  least  important  being  a chapter  on  the  subject  of 
employing  the  lantern  in  a lighted  room  er  daylight. 


THE  FERROTYPE— HOW  IT  IS  MADE. 

BY  W.  HEIGHWAY. 

VI. — Ferp.otype  Troubles 

The  faults  commonly  ascribed  to  the  plates  are  generally 
due  to  manipulation  ; still  some  plates  have  been  found 
faulty,  and  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  trace  out  the  cause. 

Black  spots  when  they  appear  on  any  plate  cut  from  one 
sheet,  used  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  chemicals 
(others  being  free  from  the  spots),  must  clearly  be  attri- 
buted to  a defect  in  the  manufacture  of  the  plate— prob- 
ably some  impurity  of  iron  communicated  by  the  baking 
oven,  or  the  vessels  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  varnish. 

Metallic  stains  are  also  due  to  the  plates  at  times;  but 
oftener  to  faulty  manipulation. 

Whenever  anything  goes  wrong  in  the  gallery,  it  is  so 
easy  to  cry  out  against  the  plate3.  First,  distrust  your- 
self ; there,  most  likely,  is  the  offender.  The  plates  are  not 
often  wrong.  If  it  remedied  matters  to  say  the  plates  are 
bad  when  they  are  not,  wTe  would  have  no  objection  — you 
might  hang  a few  stock  dealers,  for  aught  we  cared.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  would  not  mend  matters. 

The  plates  should  be  cut  into  suitable  sizes  to  fit  the 
holders.  This  must  be  carefully  done,  as  it  is  an  annoying 
and  risky  task  to  cut  a plate  when  collodionized  and  sensi- 
tized ; and  still  more  annoying  to  be  compelled  to  discard 
one  on  account  of  its  being  too  small. 

Many  failures  in  the  process  are  due  to  greasy  fingers 
contaminating  the  fine,  susceptible  surface  of  the  plate. 
These  marks  of  grease  are  difficult  to  remove,  even  if  the 
operator  is  aware  or  suspicious  of  their  presence. 

The  plate,  being  cut  in  proper  sizes,  must  then  be  cleaned 
with  alcohol,  rubbed  over  with  cotton  flannel,  and  polished 
with  a clean  piece  of  the  flannel.  Old,  dirty,  and  stiff 

flannel  should  not  be  used,  as  it  is  likely  to  scratch  and 
injure  the  delicate  polish  of  the  plate. 

Collodion  films  should  be  cleaned  from  the  surface  of  re- 
jected or  spoiled  plates  before  they  dry,  and  the  plates  care- 
fully re-polished  with  alcohol.  Stains  of  water  on  the 
surface  are  sometimes  difficult  to  remove. 

Plates,  when  clean  and  ready  for  use,  should  be  placed 
together,  face  to  the  wall,  a sheet  of  paper  covering  them 
to  preserve  them  from  dust ; or  a better  plan  will  be  found 
in  keeping  them  in  a convenient  box  with  a hinged  lid. 

The  tints  of  the  brown  plates  may  be  used  to  suit  the 


different  complexions,  but  to  a certain  extent  only.  Photo- 
graphy, with  all  its  exactness,  can  only  be  expected  to  re- 
present— not  reproduce.  Beyond  representation  is  cari- 
cature. 

The  cleverest  operator  will  at  times  find  himself  in 
trouble ; but,  if  he  is  aware  of  the  cause,  the  remedy  is 
generally  to  be  found  close  at  baud.  The  cause  of  failure 
is  not  always  carelessness,  but  very,  very  often  it  is. 

Pinholes  generally  are  the  first  plague  to  worry  the 
operator.  The  cause  and  remedy  have  already  been  given 
in  Chapter  VII.  If,  in  the  hurry  of  business,  a change  of 
bath  is  not  easy,  relief  often  may  be  secured  by  placing 
the  plate  the  reverse  way  on  the  dipper — i.e.,  collodion  side 
downwards — and  withdrawing  the  plate  immediately  it  is 
perfectly  sensitised. 

Metallic  Scum  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  being 
sometimes  the  fault  of  the  preparation  of  the  plate  ; it  is 
also  attributable  to  unclean  plates,  and  to  the  impurities 
in  the  bath. 

Fog  may  be  caused  in  several  ways — the  collodion,  the 
plates,  bath,  developer,  light  shining  upon  the  lens 
reflection  from  objects  other  than  those  being  photo- 
graphed, reflection  from  the  outside  ring  of  the  camera, 
the  camera-box  admitting  light,  the  dark  spring  of  the 
holder  not  being  light-tight,  actinic  light  in  the  dark- 
room, &c.,  &c.  Carefully  seek  out  the  cause,  and  apply  the 
required  remedy.  The  troubled  operator  should  first 
make  sure  that  he  has  found  out  the  source  of  trouble 
before  proceeding  to  remedial  measures,  or  he  may  get 
deeper  into  the  fog.  Doctoring  the  bath  does  no  good  in 
stopping  a fog  caused  by  a leaky  camera. 

Black  Spots — transparent  holes  in  the  film — are  some- 
times caused  by  particles  of  dust  adhering  to  the  plate. 
Perhaps  the  plate  was  not  brushed  before  collodionizing. 

Comets  are  little  particles  of  dust  which  have  fallen  on 
the  surface  of  a coated  plate,  probably  in  the  bath. 
Remedy : filter  the  solution  clear.  The  bath-holder 
should  be  always  covered  when  out  of  use. 

This  defect  is  often  caused  by  a dirty  plate-holder  or 
camera,  particles  of  dust  being  set  flying  on  drawing  back 
the  dark-slide. 

Perpendicular  Lines  or  Streaks  are  caused  by  too  rapid 
immersion  of  the  plate ; sensitizing  before  the  film  is 
properly  set ; by  the  bath  being  out  of  harmony  with  the 
collodion.  Old  and  decomposed  collodion  often  streaks 
in  this  way. 

Hesitation  Lines  occur  where  the  passage  of  the  plate 
into  the  sensitizing  solution  has  been  arrested. 

Crawling  Lines  are  caused  by  the  uneven  flow  of  the 
developer  over  the  plate.  When  the  bath  is  charged  with 
alcohol  and  ether  the  film  repels  the  developer,  so  that  it 
will  not  evenly  cover  the  plate.  Add  alcohol  to  the  deve- 
loper, or  evaporate  the  alcohol  and  ether  from  the  bath. 

Crape  Markings  are  caused  by  water  in  the  collodion. 
For  remedy  see  Chapter  III. 

Divergent  Lines,  starting  from  the  point  where  the 
developer  was  poured  on,  are  caused  by  too  violent 
application  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution.  It  should  be 
gently  and  steadily  poured  over  the  plate  from  the  corner 
where  the  film  i3  thickest,  that  whence  the  surplus  collo- 
dion flowed  back  into  the  bottle. 

White  Spots  may  arise  from  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  in  the 
bath. 

Slipping  of  the  Film. — Generally  from  dirty  plates. 

White  Circles  sometimes  mark  dirty  plates. 

Oily  Spots  and  Lines  appear  on  imperfectly-sensitized 
plates. 

Thick  Ridges  and  Waves  are  caused  by  collodion  which 
is  too  thick  to  flow  properly.  Thin  the  collodion  with 
equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

Veils  of  Scum  are  caused  by  the  developing  action  being 
too  rapid. 

Veils  arc  also  caused  by  the  developer  being  too  slow  of 
action. 
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Scum  on  the  bath  is  often  caused  by  the  contaminating 
influence  of  the  gutta-percha  dipper. 

Miscellaneous  Hints  to  Strengthen  an  Over-developed  Pic- 
ture.—Where  the  development  of  a picture  has  been 
carried  too  far,  or  the  exposure  was  a little  full,  the  picture 
may  be  strengthened  by  adding  iodine  to  the  fixing  solu 
tion,  and  pouring  it  over  the  picture  or  portion  of  the 
picture  affected. 

Take  in  a graduated  measure  an  ounce  of  potassium 
cyanide  solution  of  the  ordinary  strength  for  fixing,  and 
add  to  it  one  drop  of  tincture  of  iodine.  Wet  the  film 
thoroughly  with  water,  and  drop  the  solution  on  the  parts 
which  are  over-developed,  or,  if  universal,  pour  over  the 
entire  plate.  For  iustauce,  with  the  picture  of  a lady  in  a 
black  velvet  dress  the  face  may  have  been  over-developed 
in  the  endeavour  to  get  a little  detail  in  the  dress.  A 
drop  of  the  solution  on  the  face  may  redeem  a bad 
picture. 

Potassium  Cyanide. — The  effect  of  cyanide  on  some  con- 
stitutions is  very  serious.  The  dangers  are  in  every  case 
greatly  enhanced  by  uncareful  usage. 

For  the  sake  of  health,  comfort,  and  the  success  of  the 
work,  it  is  necessary  that  each  time  after  fixing  a picture 
the  hands  should  be  well  rinsed  under  the  tap. 

Cut  aud  chapped  hands  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
the  poison.  A cut  should  be  securely  covered  with  plaster, 
the  best  being  shoemaker’s  wax,  melted  and  spread  on  a 
piece  of  a kid  glove  ; to  apply,  gently  warm  the  waxed  side, 
and  press  down.  The  flesh  must  be  quite  dry. 

Chlorine  water,  5 parts;  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia, 
2 parts  ; sugar  water,  250  parts ; forms  an  antidote  in 
cases  of  poisoning  with  cyanide,  but  the  dose  must  be 
taken  immediately,  as  the  poison  works  rapidly. 

If  an  operator  suffers  from  the  effects  of  cyanide,  he 
should  be  caretul  not  to  inhale  the  fumes,  and,  after  touch- 
ing a plate  wet  from  the  fixing  bath,  he  should  place  his 
hands  iu  a weak  solution  of  iron. 

IFaate  of  Silver. — A comparatively  small  percentage  of 
silver  remains  in  the  finished  picture,  the  rest  being  wasted 
in  a large  number  of  galleries — some  because  the  busi- 
ness done  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  worth  w bile  to  save  ; 
and  in  others  because  the  business  is  so  large  it  can  afford 
to  waste. 

With  a large  or  small  gallery  the  silver  waste  must  form 
an  important  item.  If  allowed  to  run  away,  of  loss ; if 
carefully  preserved,  of  gain. 

Try  saving  the  silver  by  developing  over  an  old  felt  hat 
as  suggested  in  Chapter  I.  It  will  encourage  you  to  begin 
saving  on  a larger  scale. 

Waste  of  all  kinds  is  worse  than  foolish — it  is  wrong. 
Thousands  of  pounds  are  annually  thrown  away  by  photo- 
graphers in  this  one  item  alone. 

o 

COLLODION  GELATINE  EMULSION. 
by  h.  l.  t.  haakman. 

The  different  hints  on  this  subject  given  in  various  numbers 
of  the  News  induced  me  to  try  my  hand  at  the  composition 
of  a collodion  gelatine  emulsion.  I first  dissolved  1 grain 
pyroxilin  in  a mixture  of  50  cub.  cent,  alcohol  and  50  cub. 
cent,  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  solution  was  beautifully 
clear,  without  any  precipitate.  Then  1 made  a bromide  of 
silver  gelatine  emulsion  as  per  Dr.  Eder’s  formula  : — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  50  cub.  cents. 

Bromide  potassium  ...  ...  4 grammes 

Nelson’s  No.  1 gelatine  ...  7£  ,, 

Nitrate  of  silver  (redissolved  in 
ammonia) 5 

This  emulsion  was  left  to  set,  when  cold  pressed  through  a 
bag  of  canvas,  washed,  and  precipitated  in  alcohol,  rewashed 
in  alcohol,  and  left  to  dry.  The  result  was  a very  finely- 
divided  emulsion  in  the  form  of  very  small  globules,  which 
did  not  stick  together.  Of  this  dry  emulsion  5 grammes 


were  added  to  100  cub.  cent,  pyroxilin  solution,  and  th® 
bottle,  containing  both,  and  heated  to  90°  or  100°  Fabr. 
When  the  emulsion  was  dissolved,  it  was  filtered  through 
flannel  in  the  usual  way,  and  six  plates  (7  b by  4£)  coated  with 
part  thereof.  The  plates  had  been  covered  with  caoutchouc 
dissolved  in  benzine. 

The  emulsion  ran  over  the  plate  like  collolion,  but  the 
film  was  full  of  specks  and  impurities.  The  films  refused  to 
set,  although  the  weather  was  cold  (I  made  the  trial  the  first 
day  of  January),  and  I left  the  plates  for  about  half-an-hour 
on  glass  plates  in  my  dark-room,  where  I have  no  fire.  The 
emulsion  ran  partly  from  the  plates  when  I took  them  up, 
and  only  left  a very  thin  film,  probably  consisting  of  the 
pyroxylin.  Consequently  the  films  were  very  streaky,  and 
had  that  peculiar  look  of  gelatine  emulsions  where  the  pro* 
portion  of  gelatine  is  too  small,  and  the  bromide  of  silver 
precipitates.  A few  days  later  I had  occasion  to  try  these 
plates  when  dry  in  the  camera,  using  a pair  of  Dallmeyer’s 
(i860)  stereoscopic  lenses,  No.  5 diaphragm.  The  day 
being  dark,  and  some  parts  of  the  subject  non-actinic,  my 
exposures  varied  fiom  five  to  seven  seconds.  The  ferrous- 
oxalate  developer  gave  an  exceedingly  weak  picture,  too  flat 
to  be  of  any  practical  use.  A considerable  addition  of  bromide 
to  the  developer  mended  matters  a little,  but  still  the  result 
was  bad. 

After  these  trials,  I thought  the  emulsion  was  deficient 
in  gelatine,  and  therefore  I added  the  remaining  dry  gela- 
tine emulsion  powder.  The  coutents  in  the  bottle  had 
solidified,  but  they  soon  melted  in  a tepid  water  bath, 
when  the  remainder  of  the  dry  emulsion  was  added.  The 
solution  only  took  place  to  a certain  extent,  and  the  resulting 
emulsion  was  rather  lumpy  from  swollen  gelatine,  which 
refused  to  dissolve.  With  this  emulsion  I prepared  another 
half-dozen  plates,  which,  although  better  than  the  first 
batch,  still  presented  the  same  faults — want  of  setting 
power,  streaky  and  speckled  film.  I exposed  on  the  same 
subject  a snow  scene,  with  the  above  mentioned  lens  ; tho 
exposures  varied  from  nearly  instantaneous  to  ten  seconds, 
and  on  development  there  was  not  much  difference  in  the 
resulting  pictures,  which,  however,  were  all  very  weak. 

It  may  be  that  Nelson’s  No.  1 gelatine  is  too  soft  for  this 
purpose,  and  that  with  French  gelatine  I may  succeed 
better  ; but  my  experiments  agree  entirely  with  those  made 
by  Mr.  Wilde,  inGorlitz,  who  says,  in  the  just  published 
No.  205  of  the  Pholographische  Correspondenz  : — “According 
to  my  experience,  the  setting  of  the  film,  and  the  drying 
of  the  film,  are  not  at  all  accelerated  by,  and  both  take 
place  more  rapidly  without,  the  addition  of  collodion.  I 
never  got  a preparation  which  was  as  rapid  as  ordinary 
gelatino- bromide  emulsion  without  the  collodion.  The 
strong  smell  of  acetic  acid  was  exceedingly  unpleasant,”  &c. 

I have  not  hesitated  in  communicating  my  failure,  as  the 
subject  is  quite  new,  and  well  worth  ventilating.  Perhaps 
one  of  your  numerous  readers  and  expeiimentalists  may  work 
the  process  with  better  success,  and  show  me  where  I 
blundered. 


ACTION  OF  THE  ACID  DEVELOPER  ON  HIGHLY 
SENSITIVE  BROMIDE  EMULSION  PLATES. 

BY  DR.  H.  tV.  VOGEL. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  modern  gelatine  bromide  plates 
of  high  sensitiveness  are  in  general  developed  with  the  so- 
called  alkaline  developer.  The  question  as  to  the  action 
of  the  old  acid  developer  for  these  plates  (pyrogallic 
and  citrate  of  silver)  may  be  difficult  to  answer,  because 
red  fog  arises  very  easily,  and  the  consequence  is,  no  result 
at  all. 

This  difficulty  can  be  avoided  by  employing  collodio- 
gelatine  emulsion.  The  film  is  at  least  as  sensitive  as 
the  best  gelatine  plates  in  the  market.  I have  prepared 
now  plates  five  times  more  sensitive  than  the  best  wet  plates, 
measured  with  daylight.  These  new  plates  do  not  fog  with 
the  ordinary  pyrogallic  and  silver  developer.  I tried  the 
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latter,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  a very  slow 
action.  I exposed  an  emulsion  plate  four,  five,  six,  and  ten 
times  as  long  as  I do  for  a normal  development,  but  got  no 
picture  at  all  with  the  acid  developer;  finally,  with  an 
exposure  of  fifteen  times  as  long  as  necessary  for  alkaline 
developer,  I got  a picture  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver 
solutions. 

In  this  way  I determined  that  really  the  modern  emulsion 
plates,  under  acid  development,  are  only  a trifle  more 
sensitive  than  the  collodion  emulsion  plates  prepared  with 
an  excess  of  bromide.  For  collodion  emulsion  plates 
prepared  according  to  Warnerke’s  formula,  I found  that 
for  acid  development  an  exposure  is  necessary  only  three 
times  as  long  as  for  alkaline  development.  Therefore,  if 
we  had  never  known  the  latter  developer,  we  should  never 
have  called  the  modern  emulsion  plates  highly  sensitive. 
My  opinion  is  that  these  last-mentioned  plates  are  not  more 
sensitive  to  light,  but  more  sensitive  to  any  alkaline  deve- 
loper, than  the  ordinary  collodion  emulsion  plates.  It 
seems  that  the  green  modification  of  bromide  of  silver 
contained  in  the  gelatine  is  more  difficult  to  reduce,  and  if 
exposed  to  light  it  is  more  easy  to  reduce  by  ammonia  and 
pyrogallic,  than  an  ordinary  modification  of  bromide  of 
silver. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  MELBOURNE  EXHIBITION* 
The  display  of  photographs  throughout  the  various  courts, 
though  somewhat  scattered,  is  extensive  ; and  while  far  from 
being  representative  of  the  present  status  of  the  art-science  of 
photography,  is  certainly  miscellaneous  enough.  Silver  printing 
appears  to  be  almost  universally  practised  in  the  colonies.  Some 
few  examples  of  carbon  printing  are  shown  here  and  there,  the 
most  considerable  contribution  coming  from  Sydney.  Ceramic 
photography  has  one  representative  in  Mr.  Nelson  R.  Cherrill, 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  formerly  a partner  of  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson,  of  Leamington  and  Tuubridge  Wells,  who  enjoys  a 
European  reputation  for  his  artistic  compositions,  “ Bringing 
home  the  May,’’  and  many  other  works.  “ Opaltype  ” is  seen  in 
some  very  indifferent  specimens  ; and  the  “ Powder-process,”  so 
great  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Faulkner  and  others,  has  no  repre- 
sentative in  the  colonies. 

In  portraiture,  we  remark  that  altogether  a high  standard  of 
excellence  may  be  said  to  prevail  in  both  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
Retouching  is  extensively  practised.  The  gelatino-bromide 
dry-plate  process,  which  has  in  England,  in  a comparatively 
short  period,  revolutionised  studio  practice,  has  found  one  or  two 
worthy  adherents  in  Melbourne  in  Mr.  J.  W.  Lindt  and  Mcs-rs. 
Foster  and  Martin,  who  practise  it  with  perfect  success — indeed, 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  and  of  the  same  standard  of  excel- 
lence as  with  the  best  London  practitioners. 

Framed  portraits  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Johnstone,  O’Shan - 
nessy,  and  Co.,  Foster  and  Martin,  J.  W.  Lindt,  and  N.  Caire,  of 
Melbourne.  Many  of  them  are  of  the  highest  standard — soft, 
round,  well-lighted,  with  plenty  of  delicate  half-tones,  and  free 
from  hardness  or  chalkiness.  If  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found,  we 
might  say  there  is  too  little  variety  in  the potc,  a too  frequent  resort 
to  stock  attitudes,  lacking  in  spontaneity  and  originality.  Messrs. 
Matthews  and  Co.,  of  Geelong,  exhibit  some  good  portraits.  A 
large  number  of  photographs  of  public  buildings,  townships, 
physical  features  of  the  country,  &c.,  are  displayed  ; some  of 
them  by  Mr.  C.  Nettleton,  of  Melbourne,  are  good  examples  of 
this  class.  From  Sydney  we  have  enlargements  by  Boyd  of  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  and  others,  coloured,  all  of  large  size.  Also  a 
large  composition,  in  which  full-length  portraits  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Sydney  Exhibition  are  combined  in  one  scene, 
representing  the  interior  of  a council-chamber  or  board-room. 
Mr.  J.  Hubert  Newman,  of  Sydney,  displays  two  enlargements. 
One,  “ The  Water  Fall,  Govett’s  Leap,  Blue  Mountains,”  is  very 
fine,  and  of  the  largest  dimensions,  48in.  by  24in.  The  other, 

The  Gorge,  Blue  Mountains,”  is  not  equally  good.  Mr.  Bay- 
liss  exhibits  a large  collection  of  architectural  subjects  of  large 
size  (24in.  by  18in.),  principally  of  public  buildings  in  Sydney. 
We  cannot  speak  of  them  so  highly  as  we  desire.  They  allsuSer 
from  under-exposure — some  of  them  markedly  so.  Messrs.  Hart 
and  Roux,  of  Sydney,  exhibit  the  only  examples  of  mechanical 
printing  in  the  colonies. 

* J lelbturnr  Argus. 


South  Australia  displays  a number  of  views  of  public  buildings. 
Queensland  shows  some  remarkable  photographs  of  a tribe  of 
“ hairless  blacks,”  taken  by  Baron  Maclay,  the  Russian  explorer. 
Tasmania,  through  the  commissioners,  exhibits  views  of 
Tasmanian  scenery  and  public  buildings.  New  Zealand  sends  a 
large  contingent  of  photographs  of  scenery,  public  buildings,  and 
portraits.  Clifford  and  Morris,  of  Dunedin,  send  some  good 
examples  of  their  wook ; Wriggles  worth  and  Binns,  Wei  ington, 
make  a large  display  ; Hart,  Cambell,  and  Co.,  Queenstown, 
Otago,  find  in  the  Lake  Wakatipu  districts  abundant  materials 
for  the  pursuit  of  the  picturesque — the  view  from  Hector’s  Creek, 
near  the  head  of  Lake  Wakatipu,  is  a picture,  though  small  in 
size.  Their  moonlight  effects  suffer  from  the  suspicion  always 
thrown  on  such  unattainable  subjects.  A number  of  interesting 
views  on  Christchurch  Road  are  exhibited  by  Hanwell  Williams, 
of  Greymouth.  Borne  of  the  most  artistic  views  in  the  New 
Zealand  Court,  by  W.  T.  Locke  Travers,  F.L.S.,  Wellington,  are 
printed  so  flat  as  to  do  great  injustice  to  very  fine  negatives. 
Bartlett,  Auckland,  has  some  interesting  views  ; and  Burton 
Brothers,  of  Dunedin,  display  a number  of  views  of  large  size 
printed  in  carbon.  J.  Bragge  sends  a very  fine  collection  of 
photographs  of  Wellington.  There  are  besides  many  interesting 
prints  of  native  races,  townships,  &c.  To  a stranger,  perhaps, 
the  large  frame  of  portraits  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
be  most  interesting,  containing, as  it  does,  the  Maori  members, 
looking  very  well  iu  European  costume,  with  their  hair  worn 
quite  en  regie — beard,  moustache,  Albert  chain,  collar  and 
necktie,  like  gentlemen  of  the  period.  Fiji,  judging  from  the 
excellent  views  by  F.  H.  Dufty,  Levuka,  must  be  a pleasant 
land  in  which  to  live.  The  native  portraits  are  of  great  value  to 
the  ethnologist.  Ceylon  contributes  a large  number  of  photo- 
graphs of  studies  from  nature,  coffee  plantations,  &c.  Belgium 
exhibits  views  of  Bruges  and  its  ancient  belfry.  The  large 
photographs  exhibited  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  France, 
remain  iu  Victoria,  being  part  of  the  liberal  presentation  made 
by  the  French  Government.  The  facade  of  the  new  opera-house 
in  Baris  is  a remarkably  fine  and  useful  acquisition.  Others 
show  the  interiors  of  the  schools  of  the  Fine  Arts,  one  of  them 
entirely  occupied  by  moulages,  or  casts.  Also  the  Bibliothdque 
Nationale,  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  at  Metiers,  and  that  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb — des  Sourdes-Muettes. 

The  finest  landscapes  in  the  Exhibition  consist  of  twelve  Alpine 
views  by  B.  Johannes,  of  Bavaria,  placed  in  a remote  part  of  the 
German  court.  Everyone  interested  in  photography  should  see 
them.  They  are  the  best  transcript  that  can  be  given  (barring 
colour)  of  the  indescribable  majesty  and  beauty  of  Alpine  scenery. 
Soft,  yet  forcible,  brilliant,  yet  full  of  delicate  gradation,  the 
selection  of  the  point  of  view,  and  balance  of  the  composition, 
and  mode  of  lighting — matters  quite  within  the  control  of  the 
photographer — are  simply  perfect.  The  geological  configuration 
iu  some  of  them  is  admirably  rendered.  Italy  displays  two  por- 
traits of  magnificent  dimensions  taken  direct,  and  a number  of 
Italian  architecture,  &c. 

America  displays  some  large  portraits  of  General  Grant,  the 
Emperor  of  the  Brazils,  King  Kalakua,  Lord  Augustus  Loftus, 
and  others,  by  Bradley  and  Rulofson,  of  San  Francisco,  and  a 
large  number  of  portraits  by  Tuttle  and  Co.  People  who  desire, 
alter  the  manner  of  Madame  Rachel,  to  be  made  beautiful  for 
ever,  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  this  style.  Retouching  is 
carried  so  far  as  to  completely  deprive  these  presentments  of 
men  and  women  of  all  individuality  of  character. 

When  wo  remember  that,  as  in  water-colour  painting, 
England  stands  supreme  in  landscape  photography,  we  are 
constrained  to  say  that  practically  the  mother  country  makes 
no  display  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  phases  of  English  art. 
Vernon  Heath’s  fino  enlargements  of ‘‘Burnham  Beeches," 
Irom  12  by  10  negatives,  "Windsor  Castle,”  “ View  on  the 
Thames,”  arc  all  too  well-kuown  aud  admired  to  need  expa- 
tiating upon  hore.  Some  very  fine  “ studies,”  by  George 
Nesbitt,  F.S.A.,  of  Bournemouth,  are  hung  in  the  passage 
leading  to  the  Commissioner’s  offices.  “ Crossing  the  Stream’’ 
is  a picture  in  monochrome,  hung  out  of  reach.  The  three 
studies  entitled  “ On  Guard  ” (platinotype),  “ The  Broken 
Leg,”  and  “ Tired  Companions,”  havo  leceived  the  highest 
encomiums  in  England.  They  are  all  true  to  nature.  There 
is  no  striving  after  the  unattainable  by  photographic  means, 
and  consequently  thoy  are  strong  in  that  strength  which  comes 
of  simple  and  legitimate  aims.  His  ‘‘Brigands”  are  not  so 
good  ; one  can  see  they  aro  perfectly  harmless  ; and  “ Maiden 
Meditation  ’’  is  too  self-conscious,  though  good  photography. 
Why  these  fine  photographs  should  be  here  is  one  of  those 
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freaks  ot  hanging  that  parses  comprehension.  Why  also 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  — 
a roost  distiiiguishoil  photographer- should  have  had  all  his 
large  “ Studies  of  Heads  ” and  “ Sea  and  Sky  ” rolegated  to 
the  dark  staircase  of  the  picture  gallery  requires  explanation. 

The  general  conclusions  at  which  we  arrivo  from  a compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  exhibits  is,  that  any  adequate  represen- 
tation of  the  hoauty  of  Australian  scenery  is  yet  a work  for  the 
future.  Possibly  there  is  not  yet  a sufficient  demand  to  make 
it  a remunerative  undertaking.  At  any  rate,  there  are  no 
landscape  photographers puro  and  simple.  The  views  exhibited 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lindt  are  very  beautiful — full  of  tender 
gradation  and  delicate  half-tones  ; but  they  are  limited  in 
number. 


ON  THE  INFRA-RED  LINES  OR  BANDS  IN  THE  SUN’S 
SPECTRUM. 

BY  JOHN  WILLIAM  DRAPER,  M.D.* 

At  a distance  about  as  far  below  the  red  as  the  red  is  below  the 
yellow  in  the  solar  spectrum,  I found  in  1842,  in  photographs 
taken  on  iodide  of  silver  (Daguerre’s  preparation),  three  great 
lines  or  bauds,  with  doubtful  indications  of  a fourth  still  further 
off.  I designated  them  as  o.  0,  y,  and  published  an  engraving  of 
them  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  May,  1843. 

In  1846,  MM.  Foucault  and  Fizeau  having  repeated  the  experi- 
ment originally  made  by  me,  presented  a communication  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences.  They  had  observed  the  antagoniz- 
ing action  above  referred  to,  and  had  seen  theiufra-spectral  lines, 
a,  0,  y.  They  had  taken  the  precaution  to  deposit  with  the 
Academy  a sealed  envelope,  containing  an  account  of  their  dis- 
covery, not  knowing  that  it  had  been  made  and  published  long 
previously  in  America 

Sir  J.  Herschel  had  made  some  investigations  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  heat  in  the  spectrum,  using  paper  blackened  on  one  side, 
and  moistened  with  alcohol  on  the  other.  Ho  obtained  a series 
of  spots  or  patches,  commencing  above  the  yellow,  and  extending 
beyond  the  red.  Some  writers  on  this  subject  have  considered 
that  these  observations  imply  a discovery  of  the  lines  o,  0,  y 
They  forget,  however,  that  Herschel  did  not  use  a slit,  but  the 
image  of  the  sun — an  image  which  was  more  than  a quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  impos- 
sible that  these  or  any  other  of  the  fixed  lines  could  be  seeo. 

I have  many  times  repeated  this  experiment,  but  could  not 
obtain  the  same  result,  aud  therefore  attributed  my  want  of  suc- 
cess to  unskilfulness.  More  recently  Lord  Rayleigh  [Phil.  Mag., 
November,  1877),  having  experimented  in  the  same  direction, 
seems  to  be  disposed  to  attribute  these  images  to  a misleading 
action  of  the  prism  employed.  Whatever  their  cause  may  be,  it 
is  clear  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fixed  lines  a.  0.  y, 
now  under  consideration. 

In  these  experiments,  and  also  in  others  made  about  the  same 
time  on  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  spectrum,  I attempted  to 
form  a diffraction-spectrum  without  the  use  of  any  dioptric 
media,  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  all  the  disturbances  which  arise 
through  the  absorptive  action  of  glass  by  using  as  the  grating  a 
polished  surface  of  steel  on  which  lines  had  been  ruled  with  a 
diamond,  and  employing  a concave  mirror  instead  of  an  achro- 
matic lens ; and  though  my  results  were  imperfect  and  incom- 
plete, I saw  enough  to  convince  me  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  employ  a spectrum  that  has  been  formed  by  reflection  alone. 
(Phil.  Mag.,  March,  1857,  p.  155.) 

In  1871,  M.  Lamanski  succeeded  in  detecting  these  linos  or 
bands  by  the  aid  of  a thermo-multiplier.  He  was  not  adequately 
informed  on  what  had  already  been  done  in  the  matter  in  America; 
for  he  says  that,  “ with  the  exception  of  Foucault  and  Fizeau  in 
their  well-known  experiments  on  the  interference  of  heat,  no  one 
as  yet  has  made  reference  to  these  lines.”  Nearly  thirty  years 
before  the  date  of  this  memoir,  I had  published  an  engraving  of 
them  (Phil.  Mag.,  May,  1843). 

After  I had  discovered  these  three  lines,  I intended  to  use  the 
grating  for  the  exploration  of  that  region,  since  it  extends  it  far 
more  than  the  prism  can  do— but,  on  making  the  attempt,  was 
discouraged  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  more  refran- 
gible lines  belonging  to  the  second  spectrum.  I had  hoped  to 
eliminate  these  by  passing  the  ray,  on  its  approach  to  the  slit, 
through  a solution  of  the  bichromate  of  potash.  But  the  bi- 
chromate in  long  exposures  permits  a sufficiency  of  the  more  re- 
frangible rays  to  pass,  to  produce  a marked  photographic  effect  ; 
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and  hence  I feared  that  any  experiments  supposed  to  prove  the 
existence  of  lines  iu  the  infra-red  would  be  opeu  to  the  criticism 
that  they  in  reality  belonged  to  the  more  refrangible  region  of 
the  spectrum  of  the  second  order,  and  that  a satisfactory  exami- 
nation of  the  case  would  exclude  the  use  of  the  grating,  and 
compel  that  of  the  prism.  "With  the  prism  I could  not  obtain 
clear  evidence  of  the  existence  of  more  than  three  lines,  or 
perhaps  groups,  and  doubtful  indications  of  a fourth.  If  in  these 
examinations  we  go  as  far  as  wave-length  10,750,  the  limit  of 
Captain  Abney’s  map,  we  nearly  reach  the  line  II*  of  the  third 
spectrum.  This  would  include  all  the  innumerable  fines  of 
spectrum  2,  and  even  many  of  spectrum  3.  In  such  a vast  mul- 
titude of  lines,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  identify  those  that 
properly  belonged  to  the  first,  and  exclude  those  of  the  second 
and  third  spectra  ? Besides,  we  do  not  encounter  the  objection 
that  this  is  altogether  beyond  the  theoretical  limit  of  the  pris- 
matic spectrum  ? 

This  brings  us  to  Captain  Abney’s  recent  researches,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  the  grating,  carry  the  investigation  referred  to  the 
prismatic  spectrum  as  far  below  the  red  as  the  red  is  below  the 
yellow.  They  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  explora- 
tion in  the  infra-red  region  (for  they  really  do  not  carry  us 
beyond  my  own  observations  in  1843),  but  as  securing  the  reso- 
lution of  these  lines  or  bands  into  their  constitutent  elements.  I 
had  never  regarded  them  as  really  single  lines  ; the  breadth  or 
massiveness  of  their  photographs  too  plainly  suggests  that  they 
are  composed  of  many  associated  ones.  The  principle  of  decreas- 
ing refrangibility  with  increasing  wave-length  incapacitates  the 
prism  from  separating  them  ; but  the  grating  (which  spreads 
them  out  according  to  their  wave-length)  reveals  at  once  their 
composite  character. 

In  Captain  Abney’s  map,  after  leaving  the  red  line  A,  we  find 
three  groups  (1)  ranging  from  about  8150  to  8350  ; (2)  from 
8930  to  9300  ; (3)  from  9350  to  9800.  These,  admitting  that  the 
lines  of  the  subsequent  grating-spectra  have  been  excluded,  are 
then  the  resolution  of  o,  0,  y. 

I suppose  that  care  has  been  taken  to  make  sure  of  that, 
either  by  absorbent  media  or  by  a subsidiary  prism.  If  the 
grating  had  been  ruled  in  such  a manner  as  to  extinguish  the 
second  spectrum,  inconveniences  would  arise  from  the  charac- 
teristics thereby  impressed  on  the  first. 

In  the  phosphorographic  spectrum  on  luminous  paint,  this  vast 
multitude  of  lines  is  blended  into  a mass  which  probably  can 
never  be  completely  resolved  into  fis  elements,  on  account  of  the 
propagation  of  phosphoresce  ice  from  particle  to  particle.  I have 
resolved  it  into  two  or  three  constituent  groups,  and  frequently 
have  seen  indications  of  its  capability  of  resolution  into  lines,  in 
the  serrated  aspect  of  its  lateral  edges. 

I believe  that  luminous  paint  enables  us  to  approach  very 
nearly,  if  not  completely,  to  the  theoretical  limit  of  the  pris- 
matic spectrum. 

The  history  of  these  interesting  infra-red  lines  is  briefly  this. 
They  were  discovered  by  me  in  1842,  and  an  engraving  and  des- 
cription of  them  given  in  the  “ Philosophical  Magazine.”  They 
were  next  seen  by  Foucault  and  Fiz»au  in  1846,  and  a descrip- 
tion of  them  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 
They  were  again  detected  by  Lamanski  with  the  thermopile  in 
1871.  Their  resolution  into  a great  number  of  finer  lines  was 
accomplished  by  Abney,  who  gave  a Bakerian  lecture  describing 
them  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1880.  Finally  they  have  been 
re-detected  by  me  in  the  shioing  rectangle,  just  above  the  theo- 
retical limit  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  given  by  many  phos- 
phorescent substances. 

® 

Comspontourr. 

THE  MELBOURNE  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  7th  January,  Mr  Lindt,  of 
Melbourne,  favourably  notices  our  pictures  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion. The  photograph  of  the  Native  Boat  he  alludes  to 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Wilkinsou,  as  were  also  three  others — 
viz.,  Colombo  Harbour,  Hindoo  Temple,  and  lvandy  ; all 
the  others  (41  subjects — 12  by  10  plates — collodion),  in- 
cluding the  instantaneous  sea  views,  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Skeen. — Yours  truly,  W.  L.  H.  Skeen  & Co, 

Colombo. 
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A TEMPORARY  FOCUSSING-SCREEN. 

Sir, — The  following  simple  plan  will  be  found  efficient  for 
replacing  temporarily  a broken  focussicg-screen.  A piece 
of  glass  lightly  daubed  over  with  glazier’s  putty  will  give 
a surface  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  grain  can  be 
light  or  dense  by  using  hard  or  soft  putty. 

A Subscriber  of  Eleven  Years. 


TREATMENT  OF  NEGATIVES. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  space  for  a few  words  suggested 
by  a paragraph  in  the  interesting  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Jlrightman  before  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Ama- 
teur Photographic  Association.  I quote  the  following 
from  your  report  in  the  News  : — 

“ Having  a great  dislike  to  the  use  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  in  the  dark  room,  I have  always  considered  the  neces- 
sity of  fixing  before  exposure  to  the  light.  One  of  the 
drawbacks  of  the  gelatine  process,  in  all  directions,  for  the 
development  of  gelatine  plates,  the  necessity  of  fixing 
before  allowing  the  light  to  have  access  to  the  plate,  is 
strongly  insisted  upon.  I,  however,  find  in  practice,  that 
if  the  developer  is  washed  from  the  plate,  that  light  has  no 
further  action  on  the  film.  As  a proof  of  this  I produce 
several  negatives,  all  of  which  were  fixed  in  full  daylight; 
yet  the  shadows  are,  in  every  case,  perfectly  clear.” 

I have  no  doubt  that  if  the  whole  of  the  pyrogallic  were 
eliminated  from  the  film,  light  would  have  no  farther 
effect.  But  that  the  plate  is  still  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
even  a moderate  amount  of  light  after  it  has  received  the 
usual  amount  of  washing  which  precedes  treating  with 
alum,  or  placing  direct  in  the  hyposulphite  bath,  is,  1 think, 
shown  by  the  result  of  the  following  experiment : — 

A gelatine  plate  was  exposed  in  the  camera,  and 
developed  in  the  usual  manner  with  pyrogallic.  It  was  ' 
then  washed  for  a minnte  or  two,  then  replaced  in  the 
dark  slide,  the  shutter  was  drawn  half  up,  and  the  whole 
was  taken  into  bright  diffused  daylight  for  ten  seconds. 
After  fixing  the  plate,  there  was  a distinct  difference  j 
between  the  two  halves.  Either  standing  alone  would 
have  passed  for  an  unusually  clear  negative ; but  on  | 
placing  the  plate  face  downwards  on  a piece  of  white 
paper,  the  half  which  had  been  exposed  to  light  was  seen 
to  be  considerably  more  yellow  than  the  other  half. 
Doubtless,  had  the  plate  been  placed  in  an  alum  solution 
for  some  time,  the  yellow  stain  would  have  disappeared  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  light  had  had  an  effect,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  alteration  it  produced  was  for 
the  better. — I am,  sir,  yours,  &c.,  W.  K.  Burton. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  third  popular  meeting  this  Session  was  hold  in  Queen 
Street  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  inst.  The  programme 
for  the  evening  was  a series  of  views  taken  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Pringle  during  several  months’  sojourn  in  Italy.  Mr.  Pringle 
delivered  a very  interesting  lecture,  anddescribed  the  different 
scenes  as  they  passed  before  the  audience. 

Mr.  Dobbie  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lecturer,  which 
was  heartily  responded  to. 


Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. 

TnE  annual  Lantern  Exhibition  was  held  on  last  Friday 
evening  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  tho  Royal  College  of  Science, 
Dublin,  when  a very  large  number  of  members  and  their  friends 
were  present. 

The  first  part  of  the  entertainment  consisted  of  views  from 
negatives  by  members,  and  these  were  followed  by  a fine  series 
of  pictures,  the  work  of  Mr.  F.  York,  of  Notting  Hill,  London, 
who  kindly  lent  them  for  the  occasion.  Ilia  series  of  the 
animals  in  the  “ Zoo,’’  and  the  English  cathedrals,  were 
particularly  admired. 


§0 

***  As  a package  cf  “ Answers  ” has  recently  been  lost  in  trans- 
mission through  the  post,  those  correspondents  who  have  not 
been  attended  to  are  requested  to  repeat  their  queries. 

Radix. — See  leader  in  our  issue  of  last  week. 

J.  Garland. — There  are  several  firms  in  London  who  do  this  class 
of  work,  among  which  we  may  mention  Messrs.  Leitch  and  Co., 
and  tho  Typographic  Etching  Co.,  both  of  Farringdon  Street. 

J.  H.  T.  E. — 1.  Why  not  write  direct  to  the  firm  you  mention? 

2.  Quite  possible,  if  properly  prepared  plates  are  used,  and  the 
light  is  favourable.  3.  The  distance  is  estimated,  and  the  focus 
set  accordingly ; but  when  tho  lens  is  adjusted  for  a range  of 
twenty-five  feet,  all  objects  at  a greater  distance  are  sufficiently 
sharp  in  most  cases. 

Bradford. — See  Mr.  Heigh  way’s  articles  on  Ferrotype. 

Yalnip. — 1.  Solder  the  flange  to  tho  nose  of  the  lantern,  taking 
care  that  the  axis  of  the  lens  corresponds  with  that  of  the  nose 
tube.  2.  About  4J  inches  in  diameter,  and  no  reflector  is  required 
in  the  case  of  the  lime-light.  3.  The  lens  is  not  likely  to  bo 
injured  by  use  with  the  lantern. 

J.  T.  R. — 1.  Probably  the  end  of  September.  2.  We  are  afraid 
publication  will  debar  its  chance  of  success. 

B.  B.  ( Wolverhampton). — You  cannot  do  better  than  get  Abney’s 
“ Emulsion,”  post-free  from  our  publishers,  Is.  7|d. 

C.  E.  G. — 1.  Very  excellent  burnishers  are  to  be  obtained  from 
most  photographic  material  dealers,  but  we  cannot  recommend 
any  special  make.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  failures 
in  burnishing  prints  more  frequently  arise  from  careless  mani- 
pulation than  from  defects  in  the  instrument.  2.  It  will  keep, 
under  favourable  conditions,  for  many  months — tho  best  method 
of  preserving  it  being  in  tin  cases,  each  sheet  being  rolled  in  a 
piece  of  paper  which  has  been  moistened  with  a weak  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate,  and  dried.  3.  The  instrument  devised  by 
Mr.  Warnerke  is  sold  by  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  of  Soho 
Square. 

II.  H. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  which  is  the  better  lens, 
unless  you  inform  us  as  to  the  kind  of  work  you  intend  to  do. 
If  you  wish  to  do  portraits  and  indoor  groups,  as  well  as  general 
out-door  work,  we  would  hardly  advise  you  to  make  tho 
exchange. 

T.  P.  B. — 1.  Thin  tissue  paper  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well, 
and  if  you  carefully  select  a suitable  sample  the  rapidity  of  expo- 
sure will  be  very  little  affected.  Long  exposure  to  light  generally 
darkens  paper  somewhat,  so  a change  must  be  made  occasionally. 
2.  Test  the  various  samples  by  exposing  a piece  of  sensitive  paper 
under  them. 

A.  Peirce. — The  only  hook  on  the  subject  is  now  out  of  print. 

F. — 1.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  fault  rests  principally  with  the 
negative,  but  there  are  signs  of  an  over-thin  ink  having  been  used, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  your  stone  may  not  have  been  free 
from  every  irace  of  gummy  matters  when  the  transfer  was  put 
down.  2.  It  may  be  used  several  times,  but  its  cost  is  so  small 
that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  incur  any  risk  of  failure  by 
keeping  it  too  long.  3.  The  compound  in  question  is  very  variable 
in  its  composition,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  rough-and-ready 
test  of  strength,  excepting  the  intensity  of  its  smell.  4,  5.  Yes. 
6.  No. 

F.  Dunsterville. — 1.  No  doubt  it  would  answer  very  well,  but  a 
careful  preliminary  cleansing  would  be  necessary  ; at  tho  same 
time,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  much  difference  as  regards 
general  qualities  of  the  pyroxyline.  2.  The  latter  can  be  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  Great  Queen  Street, 
W.C.,  and  they  will  probably  obtain  the  other  for  you. 

J.  Nicholls.— The  address  you  give  is  quite  sufficient,  but  we  do 
not  think  he  will  part  with  them. 

Moisture. — A gas  stove  on  the  calorigen  principle  is  best  suited  to 
your  requirements,  as  in  this  case  you  will  obtain  a stream  of 
warm  air  which  has  neither  been  vitiated  by  carbonic  acid  nor 
by  aqueous  vapour. 

Carrie. — You  will  find  it  by  no  means  easy  to  adapt  your  old- 
fa-hioned  camera  to  your  present  idea.  You  had  better  obtain  an 
entirely  new  instrument. 

J.  M.  Bonsor. — 1.  About  thirty  grains  of  loaf  sugar  to  each  ounce. 

2.  A temperature  of  about  120°  Fab. 

L.  T.  J. — We  believe  that  Captain  Abney  has  made  some  experi- 
ments bearing  on  the  matter  in  question,  and  we  hope  to  learn 
particulars  before  long. 

Shbllac. — It  deteriorates  rapidly  by  keeping:  why  not  use  the 
unbleached  article  ? 

Rollo. — Such  conduct  is  most  reprehensible,  and  is  calculated  to 
briug  the  photographic  profession  into  disrepute.  Make  the 
enquiries  you  suggest,  and  let  us  hear  again. 

IIehmann. — We  fear  that  you  will  not  meet  with  much  success  ; 

but  you  can  try,  at  any  rate. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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HYPOSULPHITE  IN  THE  OXALATE  DEVELOPER. 

We  are  indebted  to  Captain  Abney  tor  the  discovery  that  a 
little  hyposulphite  in  the  oxalate  developer  is  not  ouly 
harmless,  but  that  it  in  some  cases  possesses  positive 
advantages  ; be  had  observed  that  gelatine  plates  were 
developed  more  rapidly  and  more  intensely  in  those  places 
which  he  had  touched  with  his  fingers.  On  enquiring  iuto 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  he  bethought  himself  that 
shortly  before  manipulating  the  plates  he  had  been  working 
with  hyposulphite,  and  that  probably  traces  of  this  latter 
substance  had  remained  in  the  pores  of  the  skin.  A repeti- 
tion of  the  experiment  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  surmise, 
and  the  property  of  hyposulphite  to  act  as  an  intensifier 
was  put  out  of  doubt. 

About  the  same  time  the  photographer  Tracy  Wilde,  of 
Goulitz,  conjointly  with  his  daughter  Melanie,  made  the 
same  observation  independently,  without  knowing  anything 
of  the  work  of  Captain  Abney  ; both  experimenters  lighted 
by  chance  on  the  same  fact.  In  the  latter  case  a basin  was 
used  for  the  developing  solution  in  which  some  negatives 
out  of  the  fixing  bath  had  been  laid  to  be  rinsed  ; by  this 
means  a very  slight  trace  of  hyposulphite  had  got  mixed 
with  the  developing  solution.  Now,  as  Wilde  published 
his  observation  later  than  Captain  Abney,  the  right  of 
priority  of  course  belongs  to  the  latter  ; Wilde,  however, 
was  the  first  to  make  known  a teliable  formula  for  this 
developer. 

We  have  ourselves  repeatedly  experimented  with  the 
oxalate  developer  containing  a little  hyposulphite,  and  have 
obtained  good  results,  not  only  on  iodo-bromide  plates, 
but  also  on  pure  bromide  plates,  as  well  a9  on  bromide 
plates  containing  a slight  admixture  of  chloride.  In  all 
cases,  and  especially  in  taking  portraits,  the  developer  to 
which  a little  hypos  -lphite  had  been  added  was  found  to 
be  superior  to  one  of  the  pure  oxalate. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  addition  of 
hyposulphite  must  be  made  with  the  greatest  possible  care, 
or  the  whole  solution  will  be  spoilt ; the  hyposulphite  must 
be  employed  only  in  extremely  small  quantities.  The 
developer  will  be  found  to  work  extremely  well  when  to 
two  ounces  of  the  oxalate  solution  there  are  added  from  ten 
to  forty  drops  of  a very  weak  hyposulphite  solution 
(1 : 200).  lu  this  solution  the  image  develops  in  a few 
seconds,  and  can  be  continuously  developed  until  it  shows 
the  requisite  intensity.  By  this  method  not  only  is  the 
time  of  development  reduced,  but  the  duration  of  the  expo- 
sure is  also  considerably  shortened  ; the  negatives  are  rich 
iu  detail,  and  show  very  delicate  gradation  in  the  half-tones. 
A special  advantage  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  negatives 
do  not  get  hard  and  have  no  sharp  contrasts,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  with  negatives  developed  by  the  ordinary  oxalate, 
a fault  of  which  portrait  photographers  have  often  com- 
plained. The  addition  of  potassium  bromide  as  a 


restrainer  is  not  necessary  ; but  it  can  be  used  when  it  is 
wished  to  increase  the  transparency  as  well  as  the  inten- 
sity of  the  contrasts. 

The  less  hyposulphite  one  uses,  the  richer  will  the  nega- 
tives be  in  contrasts  ; and  the  more  hyposulphite,  the  softer 
they  will  be.  We  have,  therefore,  in  our  power  an  excel- 
lent regulator,  which  enables  us  to  obtain  very  various 
effects.  For  this  method,  both  the  oxalate  developer  ob- 
tained by  boiling,  as  well  as  that  made  by  mixing,  as  in 
Dr.  Eder’s  formula,  can  be  employed. 

When  the  developing  solution  contains  too  much  hypo- 
sulphite, the  negative  will  be  fogged,  or  it  is  even  inverted 
iD  the  development,  and  changed  into  a positive  ; this 
happens  when  a few  drops  of  concentrated  hyposulphite 
solution  are  added  instead  of  the  above  recommended  very 
dilute  solution.  In  this  case  the  image  develops  at  first  in 
the  ordinary  way,  but  it  becomes  suddenly  inverted,  and 
there  i3  produced  a very  imperfect  positive,  containing 
parts  that  have  kept  their  negative  character,  and  which  is 
generally  fogged.  In  one  of  our  recent  numbers,  Mr. 
VVilmer  drew  attention  to  this  last  named  circumstance. 
Whether  the  expectation  will  be  fulfilled  of  arriving  by  this 
means  at  the  production  of  duplicate  negatives  we  are 
scarcely  in  a position  to  decide.  In  the  meantime  our  ex- 
periments in  this  direction  have  not  given  very  satisfactory 
results. 


COLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MINIATURES. 
One  occasionally  meets  with  a small  paper  portrait  which 
has  been  mounted,  face  downwards,  on  the  inside  of  a hollow 
glass  by  means  of  varnish  or  some  transparent  medinm, 
the  back  of  the  print  being  roughly  coloured  by  means  of 
oil  paints.  The  varying  degrees  of  artistic  excellence  met 
with  in  the  case  of  such  productions  are  as  wide  from  each 
other  as  may  well  be  possible  ; but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
in  the  majority  of  instances  the  miniatures  in  question 
range  very  low  indeed  in  the  artistic  scale.  This  may 
probably  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  many  unqualified 
practitioners  adopt  such  methods  with  the  notion  that  by 
means  of  them  they  will  be  able  to  turn  out  artistically 
coloured  work,  although  they  may  be  utterly  devoid  of  that 
artistic  instinct  which  is  invariably  needful  for  the  pro- 
duction of  aDy  result  worth  looking  at,  or  of  that  training 
which  is  generally  required  to  curb  and  direct  the  artistic 
impulse. 

We  now  propose  to  give  simple  directions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  class  of  work  in  question,  but  we  wish  our 
readers  to  distinctly  understand  that  this  process,  like  every 
other  method  of  colouring  photographs,  requires  the  exercise 
of  artistic  skill,  and  if  this  is  absent,  the  results  will  be  as 
ugly  as  any  other  work  of  the  same  nature  into  which  the 
true  artistic  element  does  not  enter. 

The  first  point  is  to  obtain  suitable  concave  glasses, 
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these  being  something  like  oval  watch  glasses ; and  they  can 
be  readily  obtained,  being  much  used  for  covering  a 
variety  of  small  ornamental  articles,  such  as  mounted 
samples  of  seaweed  or  cheap  plaster  bas-reliefs.  It  is  well, 
however,  not  to  select  glasses  which  are  too  deep,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  making  the  pictures  set  well  dowu 
without  creases. 

The -negative  from  which  the  print  is  made  should  be 
rather  thin  than  dense,  and  the  print  is  made  on  ordinary 
albumenized  paper,  a dark  grey  tone  being  most  suitable. 
The  picture  is  next  slightly  tinted  on  the  front  with  water 
colours,  special  attention  being  given  to  those  parts  which 
cannot  be  advantageously  treated  from  the  back,  and  after 
this  the  print  is  thoroughly  dried,  and  placed  in  a small 
tray  containing  the  following  mixture  maintained  at  a tem- 
perature about  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water : — 

Canada  balsam 4 ounces 

Spermaceti  ...  ...  ...  3 ,, 

White  wax  1 ounce 

The  glass  is  next  warmed  to  a slightly  higher  temperature 
than  the  mixture,  and  the  picture,  which  by  this  time  should 
have  become  quite  transparent,  is  placed,  face  downwards, 
in  the  required  position,  the  excess  of  resinous  mixture 
being  got  rid  of  by  the  use  of  small  squeegees  made 
of  cork,  these  being  worked  from  the  central  portion 
outwards.  During  the  operation  it  is,  of  course,  necessary 
to  maintain  a sufficient  degree  of  heat  to  keep  the  mixture 
in  a state  of  fluidity,  a Bunsen  burner  or  a spirit  lamp 
being  convenient  for  this  purpose.  1 he  glass  being  once 
more  cold,  and  its  face  having  been  cleaned  by  means  of 
turpentine,  it  will  be  found  that  the  print  has  lost  all  its 


vigour,  and  presents  a cold,  pale,  and  washed-out  appear- 
ance ; but  all  its  pristine  vigour  can  be  restored  by 
preasing  any  white  body  into  close  contact  with  it  at  the 
brck.  Before  this  backing  up  with  a white  body— or 
even  white  paint — is  done,  the  various  colours  must  be 
laid  on  ; and  for  this  use  the  ordinary  tube  oil  colours  are 
well  adapted.  When  the  colouring  is  finished,  and  the 
paint  is  dry,  it  merely  remains  to  back  up  with  flake 
white. 

The  results  obtained  by  a method  of  this  kind  well 
repay  the  labour  expended  when  the  work  is  done  by  a 
moderately-skilled  artist ; and  we  omitted  to  mention  that 
tints  of  the  original  print  may  be  lowered  in  part  by 
rubbing  down  with  the  finest  flour  glass  paper,  or  even 
by  cautious  erasure  with  a pen-kuife. 


MEASURING  THE  SUNBEAMS  ONCE  MORE. 

“ W e have  already,”  says  another  number  of  La  Nature, 
‘‘described  an  instrument  invented  by  au  English  physicist 
and  meteorologist,  Mr.  David  Winstanley,  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  the  radiation  of  the  sun.  This  first  apparatus 
has  been  completely  transformed  by  its  inventor  into  a new 
system  much  more  complete,  and  which  ought,  it  would 
seem,  to  solve,  in  a manner  altogether  satisfactory,  an  im- 
portant problem  well  worthy  the  attention  of  meteorologists. 
The  new  radiograph  of  Mr.  Winstanley  consists  of  an  air 
thermometer  the  stem  of  which  is  circularly  curved,  and  the 
two  teseivoirs  of  which,  A and  B,  are  united.  The  reservoir 
B is  coated  with  lamp  black,  while  the  other  remains  trans- 
parent. The  tube  contains  !.  certain  quantity  of  mercury, 


as  shown  in  our  engraving,  fig.  1.  The  air  thermometer  is 
fixed  to  a circular  support  of  brass,  which  rests  on  a knife- 
edge  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  capable  of  oscillating  after 
the  fashion  of  the  beam  rf  a balance. 

“ Suppose  the  system  to  be  in  equilibrium,  aud  the  bulbs 
A and  B to  be  exposed  to  any  possible  solar  radiation,  if 
the  sun  should  shine,  the  air  contained  in  the  black  bulb 


B expands,  and  forces  the  mercury  along  the  tube ; but  at 
the  same  time  the  mercury,  in  being  thus  displaced, 
inclines  the  system,  the  equilibrium  of  which  has  been  dis- 
turbed. If  the  wheel  of  brass  is  furnished  with  a stylus 
fixed  at  the  extremity  of  a lever,  this  stylus  becomes  more 
and  more  depressed  as  the  solar  radiation  becomes  more 
and  more  intcuse.  There  results  then  a series  of  move- 
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incuts  on  the  part  of  the  stylus  which  may  be  inscribed 
upon  a sheet  of  smoked  paper  rolled  around  a cylinder 
rotated  continuously  on  its  axis  by  a clock-work  move- 
ment, as  shown  in  our  engraving.  The  disc  C serves  to 
counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  inscribing  stylus,  whilst 
the  others,  1),  E,  which  can  be  moved  together  with  the 
stems  to  which  they  are  attached,  are  intended  to  elevate 
and  depress  at  will  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  balanced 
system.” 

The  radiograph,  when  used,  is  enclosed  in  a box  of  copper, 
its  bulbs  projecting  upwards  into  a dome  of  glass.  The 
whole  has  hitherto  been  fixed  upon  a wooden  stand  (as 
shown  in  fig.  3),  the  legs  of  which  are  firmly  imbedded  in 
the  ground,  and  in  this  condition  it  weathered  out  on  the 
lawn  of  Government  House,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  heavy 
gales  which  blew  between  the  17th  and  24th  of  April  last. 
The  diagram  reproduced  in  fig.  2 is  a specimeu  of  the 


tracings  yielded  by  the  radiograph.  It  will  bo  seen  that 
the  sun’s  rays  were  felt  for  at  least  two  hours  and  a-half 
be'ore  his  time  to  rise,  for  the  needle  has  already  left  the 
datum  line.* 

From  a quarter  past  seven  to  nine  o’clock  the  solar  rays 
gradually  increase  in  power,  though  they  evidently  pene- 
trate clouds  of  varying  opacity.  At  nine  o’clock  there  is 
a sudden  gleam,  lasting  for  perhaps  five  minutes,  or  some- 
what less.  Then  follows  a light  and  varying  cloud  ; then 
another  and  a briefer  gleam,  and  another  and  a briefer 
cloud,  and  so  on  up  to  twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  when  the 
sun  shines  with  his  greatest  power  for  only  some  four 
minutes  time.  Then  follows  a very  big  cloud  lasting  for 
an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes,  varying  in  its  opacity,  and  at 
one  time  almost  bringing  with  it  the  gloom  of  night.  Then 
follow  other  gleams  and  further  clouds,  until  at  length,  a 
little  after  sunset,  the  radiation  stops,  to  be  renewed  again 


in  feebleness  for  a brief  period  an  hour  and-a-half  after 
the  sun  is  down.  This  nocturnal  radiation  is  a curious  fact, 
and  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  a remarkable  discovery.  It 
generally  attains  its  maximum  at  the  noon  of  night,  when 
one  would  certainly  imagine  the  terrestrial  receipt  of  solar 
radiation  to  be  at  its  least.  That  this  is  a fact  is  testified  by 
Mr.  Whipple,  the  director  of  the  Observatory  of  Ivew,+  and 
Mr.  Winstanley  considers  it  attributable  to  the  feeble  refrac- 
tion of  the  upper  air,  which,  in  hisopinion, bends  asmall  frac- 
tion of  the  solar  radiation  right  round  the  earth,  and  at  a spot 
which  has  the  sun  upon  its  nadir;  this  radiation,  streaming 
in  from  every  part  of  the  horizon,  forms  what  may  be  termed 
a thermal  and  an  anti-solar  pole.  We  shall  be  very  pleased 
to  learn  how  this  view  may  be  corroborated  by  experiments 
in  those  regions  of  the  tropics  which  lie  at  midnight  in  the 
ecliptic  plane,  and  where,  consequently,  should  this  hypo- 
thesis be  true,  the  phenomenon  will  be  exhibited  in  its 
greatest  phase.  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  by  the  invention  of  the  radiograph,  Mr.  Win- 
stanley has  performed  an  important  service  for  the  science 
of  meteorology,  and  we  congratulate  our  old  contributor 
on  the  success  he  has  attained. 


NOTES  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ART. 

BY  EDWIN  COCKING.  J 

In  an  nddress  delivered  at  Leicester  last  December  by  Mr.  II. 
Herkomor,  A.R.A.,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  “ A photograph 
can  always  interest,  but  can  never  charm  ; it  is  forever  cut  oft' 
from  art.”  Also,  in  an  extract  fiom  a letter  by  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  II.  Stacy  Marks,  A.R.A. 
(inserted  in  the  February  number  of  the  Journal  of  this  Society) 

* The  diagram  has  been  reversed  so  that  the  line  is  shown  as  rising  with 
an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  solar  rays,  although  in  its  inscription 
it  descended,  owing  to  a constructional  oversight,  on  which  it  is  needless 
here  to  dwell.  t See  Year-Book  for  1881,  p.  121. 

t Head  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 


it  is  stated,  “I  experienced  pleasure  in  seeing  the  variou 
works,  and  noting  what  strides  were  being  made  in  the  art.” 
With  these  two  extracts  before  us,  I propose  to  make  some 
remarks  bearing  upon  the  question  of  art  in  photography. 

And  first,  I wish  to  call  attention  to  this — that  as  long  as 
{ two  modes  of  producing  a picture  — viz  , by  the  art  of  the  painter 
and  the  art  of  the  photographer — are  placed  together  upon  tho 
same  platform  to  be  criticised,  the  comparison  is  not  Just, 
because  the  photographer,  who  is  compelled  to  do  so  much  by 
mechanical  and  chemical  means  must,  to  a certain  extent,  be 
at  a discount,  so  that  1 think  it  cannot  be  too  frequently 
enforced  that  the  two  arts  never  can  run  upon  the  same  lines, 
and,  to  carry  out  the  simile,  never  can  arrive  at  the  same 
terminus  ; and  it  is  because  the  same  terminus  is  sought  to  be 
arrived  at  by  so  many  photographers,  that  so  much  misunder- 
standing and  opposition  arise  in  the  minds  of  artists  and  critics 
respecting  the  status  of  our  position  in  the  art  world. 

Both  arts  start  with  the  ultimatum  of  a picture,  and  in  photo- 
graphy I contend  that  by  its  aid  there  can  bo  produced,  not 
only  pleasurable  emotions,  but  that  such  pictures  also  charm 
the  beholder  ; at  the  same  time,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  thousands  of  photographs  are  produced  which  boar  no 
trace  of  art  in  them  at  all.  Parallel  to  this,  there  are  many 
works  produced  by  painters  which  show  only  the  results  of 
manipulative  skill  ; hut  to  those  who  really  know  the  workings 
of  both  arts,  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  manipulative  skill  of 
the  painter  occupies  a more  important  position  than  that  ot 
the  photographer. 

Now  the  production  of  a pictorial  work  involves  the  study  of 
composition,  light  and  shade,  and  expression,  and  all  these  can 
and  must  be  studied  by  the  art  photographer  as  well  as  tho 
artist;  but  the  means  used  in  the  respective  arts  to  produce 
good  results  totally  differ,  and  here  arises  one  of  the  principal 
matters  at  issue,  the  individuality  of  the  works  produced. 

A few  words  to  elucidate  this  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
painter  arrives  at  his  individuality  by  impressing  upon  his  work 
a certain  something  which  is  outside  and  very  far  beyond  the 
mechanical  means  he  uses,  and  this  proceeds  from  a mental 
and  idealic  power  which  then  depicts  tho  effect  which  a face, 
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a figure,  a group,  a landscape,  or  any  other  object  has  upon 
him,  and  this  passing  through  the  idiosyncrasy  of  his  individu- 
ality enables  him  to  create  what  is  called  a work  of  art. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  photographer  works  within  his 
mechanical  means  (and  to  a certain  extent  they  bind  him  in 
chains),  and  his  individuality  consists  in  impressing  the  objects, 
whether  a face,  figure,  &c.,  with  his  mental  idiosyncrasy  ; and 
further,  he  must  actually  see  before  him  the  total  picture 
before  he  can  do  anything  at  all,  so  that  the  photographer’s 
individuality  consists  in  selecting  rather  than  in  creating. 
Hence  it  follows  that  at  the  very  time  the  painter  is  copying  or 
imitating  what  is  before  him,  there  is  going  on  simultaneously 
aD  outcome  of  individuality,  so  that  several  painters  might  be 
working  on  the  same  subject,  but  would  produce  results  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  each  other ; several  photographers  also 
working  simultaneously  on  the  same  subject  will  produce  results 
not  so  very  different  from  each  other — it  being,  of  course,  sup- 
posed that  both  painters  and  photographers  are  perfect  masters 
of  their  respective  implements.  If  such  be  the  case,  it  goes  to 
prove  the  position  that  the  two  Arts  must  be  looked  at,  criticised, 
and  appreciated  from  different  standpoints,  and  therefore, 
whilst  both  should  be  designated  Art,  yet  neither  has  any  right  to 
condemn  the  other  because  it  does  not  produce  the  same  result. 

Then  also  the  photographer  meets  with  obstacles  and  diffi- 
culties which  the  painter  knows  not,  and  it  is  just  these  matters, 
which  sometimes  cannot  be  quite  overcome,  that  constitute  the 
difference  between  the  two  Arts.  There  is  another  matter 
which  it  would  seem  to  a great  extent  will  stand  in  the  way, 
and  that  is  the  culture  which  each  exponent  undergoes  towards 
making  himself  master  in  his  respective  Art. 

The  painter  cultivates  both  his  mind  and  his  hand  by  slow 
but  constant  means,  in  order  to  express  his  after  sensations  of 
wbat  is  beautilul  or  expressive,  and  eventually  his  mechanical 
means  become  his  slaves.  The  photographer  either  does  not 
or  will  not  cultivate  his  mind  or  art  feeling  through  the  dictum 
of  art  rules,  whilst  eventually  he  finds  that  his  mechanical 
means  sometimes  make  him  their  slave,  and  so  the  outcome  is, 
that  means  are  wasted  upon  mere  facsimile  transcripts,  which, 
if  guided  by  cultured  art  rules,  would  have  resulted  in  a 
pictorial  work. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  there  is  one  important  factor  in 
Art,  which  it  is  self-evident  is  utterly  beyond  the  power  of 
photographic  Art  to  grasp,  and  that,  is  “ ideality,”  and  it  is  this 
important  matter  which  sometimes  impels  the  painter  to  make 
the  realism  of  photography  its  only  merit,  and  therefore  totally 
outside  the  ranks  of  Art. 


I venture  to  say  that  Art  in  photography  must  stand  bj 
itself,  because  it  differs  so  completely  from  all  other  imitative 
arts;  so  that  there  will  always  be  a wide  gulf  between  them 
For  instance,  the  painter  uses  lumps  or  washes  of  coloured 
matter  in  the  form  of  marks  or  signs  which  he  has  to  put  to- 
gether bit  by  bit,  and  these  signs  suggest  the  original  objects 
to  the  beholder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  photographer  uses  the 
originals  themselves  to  impress,  not  marks  or  signs,  but  a per- 
fect facsimile  of  their  forms,  together  with  their  light  and  tbeii 
shade,  and  this  is  being  done  all  over  the  entire  picture  at  the 
same  instant  of  time ; and  so  the  beholder  looks  at  a photo- 
graph expecting  to  see  Nature  s self  reproduced,  only  withoul 
colour.  If,  then,  to  this  can  be  added  the  charm  of  artistic 
selection  and  arrangement  of  the  form  and  light  and  shade 
surely  this  must  result  in  a work  of  Art  entirely  and  comnletelv 
standing  by  itself!  r 1 

Admitting,  then,  that  photography  never  can  idealize, 
cause  the  resulting  picture  to  be  other  than  a facsimile  of  what 
thousands  can  see  at  the  moment  the  negative  is  being  taken— 
how  incumbent  it  is  that  the  photographer  should  study  tc 
make  that  picture  as  artistic  as  possible  ! 

The  time  has  arrived  when  it  ought  to  be  discerned  by  photo- 
graphers  that  art  feeling  is  as  capable  of  growth  and  cultiva- 
tion as  manipulatory  skill,  and  that  if  it  be  found  im- 
possible  for  Art  and  Science  to  be  simultaneously  studied  by  the 
same  individual,  a distinct  separation  must  be  made  between 
the  two  studies,  and  at  the  same  time  a want  must  be  supplied, 
and  that  is,  a method  for  giving  Art  instruction  to  the 
future  photographer.  We  have  plenty  of  properly  qualified 
persons  who  can  investigite  and  disseminate  the  mechanical 
and  chemical  appliances  peculiar  to  photography  ; but  it  i: 
being  realised  now  that  we  require  some  special  instruction  in 
photographic  pictuie  making,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
instructors  will  eventually  arise  from  the  painters,  who  must 
possess  a knowledge  ot  the  means  used,  and  will  then  be  enabled 


to  show,  step  by  step,  how  composition,  light  and  shade,  and 
the  consequent  expression  arising  therefrom,  can  be  studied  ; 
so  that  instead  of  wasting  years  upon  the  chance  of  working  out 
any  latent  Art  tendencies  by  slow  and  incompetent  ways,  a 
thoroughly  organised  school  for  Art  photography  will  become 
as  necess  iry  as  any  laboratory  which  now  exists  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  scientific  knowledge. 

When  this  is  done,  and  the  world  at  large  sees  that  photo- 
graphic pictorial  works  are  produced  resulting  from  artistic 
training,  then  may  photographic  pictures  assume  an  indepen- 
dent position  iu  the  Art  world.  We  have  had  examples  in  our 
midst  of  some  whose  art  tendencies  have  been  strong  enough, 
without  any  special  training,  to  enable  them  to  produce  works 
which  have  pointed  the  way  to  greater  possibilities  ; but  such 
particular  cases  only  point  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  special 
guides  to  show  the  way  which,  if  entered  upon  with  enthusiasm, 
will  ultimately  lead  to  success. 


ON  GROUPS. 

The  photographer  may  divide  group-work  in  two  classes  : 
one  class,  in  which  he  has  to  deal  with  a multitude  of  models 
at  the  shortest  notice,  as  in  the  case  of  wedding-groups, 
club  groups,  society  groups,  university  groups,  &c.  ; and  the 
other,  in  which  half-a-dozen,  more  or  less,  of  a family  re- 
quire to  be  depicted.  As  regards  the  former  class,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  the  result  may  usually  be  predicted  a 
certain  failure  as  an  artistic  wotk  ; for  even  if  the  photo- 
grapher possesses  qualifications  for  his  task  in  the  highest 
degree,  he  is  powerless  to  employ  them  iu  the  few  minutes 
at  bis  disposal.  All  he  can  hope  to  secure  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  is  a picturesque  grouping  of  the 
company,  marred  more  or  less  by  incongruous  costumes  and 
awkward  poses.  In  a word,  the  photographer — if  he  is 
permitted — must  quickly  convey  to  the  company  a general 
idea  to  be  carried  out,  and  hope  for  the  best. 

But  it  is  different  with  the  other  class  of  groups,  and  it  is 
of  these  we  inteud  to  speak.  There  should  be  no  hap- 
hazard work  here  ; the  group  picture  we  refer  to  is  one  that 
is  frequently  called  for,  and  would  be  demanded  more  often 
still,  if  photographers  could  but  satisfy  their  customers. 

A family  group  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  to  under- 
take ; so  difficult,  indeed,  that  some  photographers  refuse  it 
altogether.  Still,  it  is  work  that  must  be  done,  for  a time 
arrives  sooner  or  later  in  the  tide  of  affairs  when  paterfamilias 
desires  a picture  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  The 
cost  of  such  a picture  is,  in  many  cases,  a matter  of  secondary 
consideration.  The  family  begins  to  be  scattered — the 
daughters  marry,  the  sons  are  working  for  homes  of  their 
own  ; a few  years  longer,  and  there  may  be  a void 
here  and  there  in  the  circle.  They  meet  together  still,  at 
lou^  intervals,  under  the  paternal  roof ; but  father  and  mother 
best  know  how  rare  these  opportunities  grow  as  time  wears 
on.  An  effort  has  now  to  be  made  to  assemble  the  whole 
family,  and  on  this  occasion  it  is — may  be  for  the  last  time — 
that  the  photographer’s  aid  is  invoked  to  depict  the  family 

group-  . . 

Now,  the  principal  fault  wo  find  with  photographers  in 
taking  pictures  of  this  kind  is,  that  they  do  too  much,  rather 
than  too  little.  They  are  too  anxious  to  please,  and  so  over-do 
it.  The  aim  is  generally  taken  too  high,  and  the  picture 
misses  its  mark.  Everybody  in  the  picture  seems  so  iutent 
upon  doing  something,  that  you  canuot  but  think  they  are 
only  making-believe : the  group  is  overloaded  with 
incidents. 

Sometimes  we  get  a group  of  six  individuals  busily 
engaged  in  six  different  tasks  or  pastimes.  One  is  pouring 
out  tea,  another  playing  the  violoncello,  a third  knitting, 
a fourth  painting,  &c.,  & c.,  and  all  of  them  hard  at  it,  too. 
It  surely  is  a most  remarkable  coincidence  that  just  at  the 
moment  when  Charles  is  beginning  to  play,  Maria  to  raise 
the  teapot,  Lucy  to  knit  the  baby’s  socks,  and  Tom  to  lift 
his  brush  with  a view  to  putting  in  the  sky  of  a water- 
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colour  sketch,  that  a photographer,  of  all  men  in  the  world’ 
should  have  popped  in  with  his  camera,  and  depicted  the 
happy  family  then  and  there.  It  is  apparent,  from  the 
picture,  that  they  must  have  been  taken  unawares,  so  terribly 
busy  are  they  all.  Or,  stay — does  it  not  remind  one 
rather  of  Praed’s  lines,  in  which  the  poet  describes  the 
effects  of  a morning  call  by  the  village  magnate? 

“ Whene’er  they  heird  his  ring  or  knock, 

Quicker  than  thought  the  village  slatterns 
Flung  down  the  novel,  smoothed  the  frock, 

And  took  up  Mrs.  Glasse  or  patterns. 

Alice  was  studying  baker’s  bills  ; 

Lou  sa  looked  the  queen  of  knitters ; 

Jane  happened  to  be  hemming  frills; 

And  Neil,  by  chance,  was  making  fritters." 

It  may  be  said,  in  explanation,  that  it  is  Charles’  avoca- 
tion to  play  the  violoncello,  that  Tom  is  a painter,  that 
Maria  always  presides  at  the  tea-table,  and  Lucy  looks 
after  the  little  ones’  wardrobe.  We  have  not  the  least 
doubt  about  it,  only  it  will  be  difficult,  we  think,  to  get 
their  friends  to  believe  that  they  are  always  hard  at  it  in 
the  manner  depicted. 

The  fault,  as  we  have  said,  lies  in  overdoing  the  incident. 
Group  pictures,  as  a rule,  suffer  from  too  much  incident 
rather  than  too  little.  The  object  in  view  should  be  a 
singleness  of  purpose ; to  show  that  even  in  the  event  of 
this  one  or  that  one  being  engaged  upon  some  occupation, 
the  occupation  is  subordinate  to  the  general  motive  per- 
vading the  picture.  No  doubt  the  arranging  and 
successful  carrying  out  of  such  a group-picture  is  a difficult 
task ; but  then  the  achievement  of  success  always  is 
difficult.  The  first  thing  is  to  have  some  well-conceived 
notion  in  your  mind  ; the  next,  to  carry  it  out. 

Portiaitists,  whether  they  are  successful  painters  or 
successful  photographers,  make  a study  of  pose  ; when  they 
see  a graceful  posture  or  pleasiug  position  in  a gallery  or 
collection,  they  study  the  posture  and  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  reasons  that  have  contributed  to  make  it  grace- 
ful and  pleasiug.  Those  ready  with  their  pencil  are  for 
ever  sketching  outlines  of  this  figure  or  that,  to  be  elabo- 
rated hereafter  on  canvas  or  paper.  On  two  occasions — once 
in  the  Tyrol,  and  once  in  Italy — we  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  as  companion  on  our  travels  a clever  artist,  who 
brought  back  with  him  from  the  tour  several  score  of 
sketches  of  charac’er,  to  serve  as  hints  in  picture  making. 
Here  were  threeold  peasants  leaning  over  a bridge  smoking 
long  pipes,  and  chatting;  here  a railway  guard  forcibly 
gesticulating  before  an  erring  passenger;  here  an  old 
woman  comfortably  asleep  beside  her  stall  in  the  market 
place ; here  a group  of  boys  watching  the  post  wagon 
while  the  horses  are  changed.  Whenever  our  friend  saw  a 
bit  of  character,  a pose  or  attitude  that  was  quaint  or 
original,  he  noted  it  for  future  use.  He  did  not  mean  to 
create  the  poses  in  his  next  picture,  but  copy  them  out  of 
his  vast  collection. 

In  the  same  way,  photographers  should  glean  information 
on  the  subject  of  groups.  It  is  not  enough  to  carry  in  the 
mind’s  eye  certain  ideas  or  schemes;  they  should  make  a 
note  of  every  picture  that  pleases  them,  and  study  to 
imitate  its  virtues.  Paintings  of  groups  theie  are  in  plenty, 
engravings  or  photographs  of  which  are  accessible  ; and 
also  photographs  now  and  then  that  would  well  repay 
study  and  analysis.  From  Germany  have  recently  come 
several  group-photographs  embodying  good  ideas  ; 
one  of  these  may  well  be  described.  It  represents  pater- 
familas  birthday  ; and  birthdays  in  Germany,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  head  of  the  family,  partake  something 
of  an  official  character.  There  is  a presentation  of  gifts 
and  felicitations,  not  in  a promiscuous  fashion,  but  with 
something  of  pomp  and  circumstance.  Papa  sits  in 
the  drawing-room  in  state,  and  receives  the  birthday  pro. 
cession,  headed  by  the  little  ones  and  mamma,  while  the  rest 
of  the  family  gather  round.  Some  have  gifts  and  dowers  in 
hand  ; but  all  are  there  with  the  sameobject — that  of  wishing 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  The  group  is  so  success- 


ful that,  for  the  moment,  the  idea  or  incident  has  more 
weight  with  the  spectator  than  the  portraits;  and  yet  it 
was  simply  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  latter  that  the 
little  scene  has  been  presented. 

Another  picture — this  time  the  production  of  the  famous 
house  of  Loescher  and  Petsch,  of  Berlin — may  be  also 
briefly  mentioned  before  we  quit  the  subject.  This  is  a 
group  of  mother,  son,  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest 
daughter,  standing,  is  reading  a letter  containing  some  im- 
portant news,  for  her  sister  looks  over  her  shoulder,  while 
her  mother,  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  knitting,  stays  her 
hand  for  the  moment,  and  looks  up  ; the  son,  too,  a news- 
paper in  his  hand,  ceases  from  his  reading  to  listen  to  the 
epistle.  Here,  as  in  the  other  picture,  the  spectator 
wonders  what  can  be  in  that  letter  to  interest,  rather  than 
looks  at  the  group  as  a mere  collection  of  portraits.  There 
is  a main  incident,  and  there  are  lesser  incidents,  but  the 
latter  are  not  permitted  to  force  themselves  upon  the 
attention  of  the  spectator,  and  the  result  is  a composition 
full  of  motive,  and  yet  quiet  and  subdued  in  character. 


The  “ At  Home  ” next  week  will  bo  “A  City  Photo- 
type Establishment.”  The  following  “By-the-Bye”  will 
be  “ Vanity  Fair.” 


ITotfS. 

M.  Janssen,  the  well-known  astronomer,  has  performed 
a clever  tour-de  force.  He  has  taken  a photograph  of  the 
dark  portion  of  the  moon — or,  in  other  words,  of  the  moon 
illuminated  only  by  light  from  the  earth.  The  moon  was 
three  days  old  at  the  time,  and,  therefore,  there  was  but 
a narrow  rind  of  brightness,  the  rest  of  the  disc  in  shadow 
being  but  faintly  visible.  It  was  of  thisshadowed  portion 
that  M.  Janssen  obtained  a photograph,  with  an  exposure 
of  sixty  seconds,  upon  a gelatine  plate.  The  photograph, 
we  are  told,  exhibits  the  general  figure  of  the  lunar  con- 
tinents. 


Sir  John  Lubbock's  exertions  in  the  way  of  preserving 
ancient  monuments  are  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  suggests  that  any  one  contemplating  the 
destruction  of  a monument  upon  his  land  should  be  com- 
pelled first  to  offer  it  for  sale  to  the  country.  In  photo- 
graphy, Sir  John  has  a valuable  ally  in  the  preservation  of 
ancient  monuments. 


Barnard’s  Inn  is  about  to  be  pulled  down,  and  should 
not  be  forgotten  by  the  Society  for  Photographing  Relics  of 
Ancient  London.  By-the-bye,  we  wonder  if  the  Society 
in  question  has  yet  secured  pictures  of  the  old  Hackney 
coach  and  sedan  chair  which  were  familiar  objects  in  our 
streets  down  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
They  would  be  relics  well  worth  photographing ! 


Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co.  have  been  good  enough  to 
forward  some  specimens  of  their  gelatino-bromide  paper 
It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  bear  testimony  to  its  utility 
as  a ready  means  of  enlarging,  but  we  cannot  do  less  than 
express  our  entire  satisfaction  both  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  process  and  the  results.  The  pictures  may  be  likened  to 
those  upon  collodio-chloride  paper,  and  the  tone  reminds 
one  a good  deal  of  a fine  steel  engraving,  so  rich  and  deli- 
cate is  it. 
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Iu  one  respect  it  is  fortunate  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Society  takes  place  on  the  second  Tues- 
day in  April,  and  not  as  U3ual  on  the  first  in  the  month, 
siuce  the  5th  pros,  is  the  date  fixed  for  the  delivery  of  the 
Faraday  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  by  Dr.  ilelmholz, 
of  Berlin. 


Dr.  Eder,  in  another  column,  tells  us  how  self-luminous 
photographs  may  be  made  pictures,  we  believe,  first 
brought  to  the  notice  of  photographers  by  Mr.  Woodbury. 


A point  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
photography.  Mr.  C.  H.  Talbot,  writing  from  Lacock 
Abbey,  in  reference  to  his  late  father,  Fox  Talbot,  says  : — 
“ It  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  he  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  William  Davenport  Talbot,  as  he  was  the  only  issue 
of  the  marriage,  his  father  having  died  when  he  (Fox 
Talbot)  was  a few  months  old.” 


Dr.  O.  Lohse  communicates  to  the  Archiv  the  following 
simple  method  of  preparing  a most  sensitive  and  pure  bro- 
mide of  silver,  which  may  be  added  to  gelatine,  or  even 
collodion.  Chemically  pure  bromide  of  potassium  is  dis- 
solved in  sufficient  water,  and  mixed  with  one-eighth  the 
quantity  of  gelatine  necessary  to  form  the  finished  emul- 
sion, the  gelatine,  after  soaking,  being  dissolved  by  slightly 
warming  the  mixture.  Nitrate  of  silver  in  crystals  is  now 
added  in  the  dark,  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  half  an  hour  ; 
while  still  hot,  as  much  acetic  acid  is  added  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  make  the  gelatine  fluid.  Poured  now 
into  cold  distilled  water,  a bromide  of  silver  is  obtained 
so  finely  suspended  in  the  water  as  scarcely  to  be  collected 
upon  a filter  paper.  After  standing  some  days,  however, 
the  bromide  is  deposited,  and  the  water  containing  the 
gelatine  and  refuse  salts  is  poured  away.  Finally,  a little 
ammonia  is  added  to  counteract  the  acetic  acid.  The  ope- 
ration of  washing  is  altogether  avoided.  To  make  gela- 
tine emulsion,  you  simply  shake  up  the  bromide  with  some 
warm  gelatine. 


The  Copyright  Bill  now  being  drafted  by  the  Law 
Amendment  Society  is  to  be  more  liberal  than  its  prede- 
cessor. Copyright  in  paintings,  pictures,  and  photographs 
is  “ to  last  during  the  life  of  the  artist,  and  for  thirty 
years  after  his  death.  The  copyright  is  to  begin  with 
and  depend  upon  registration,  which  is  no  longer  to  be  at 
Stationers’  Hall,  but  iu  a Government  Office  to  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  case  of  photographs,  engravings,  prints,  or  simi- 
lar works,  copyright  :s  to  mean  the  exclusive  right  of  multi- 
plying copies  of  the  works  protected,  whether  by  photo- 
graphy or  otherwise,  so  that  it  is  very  certain  a painter 
cannot  copy  a photograph  any  more  than  a photographer 
can  copy  a painting.  If  the  producer  of  a picture  sells 
it,  the  copyright  is  still  retained  by  the  producer,  unless 
otherwise  stipulated  ; but  in  the  case  of  likenesses,  these 
are  not  to  be  reproduced  by  the  artist  who  owns  the  copy- 
right, without  the  consent  of  the  purchaser. 


A combination  of  photography  and  human  nature.  An 
old  flyman  and  his  steed  were  employed  pretty  frequently 
by  the  “young  master”  up  at  the  llall  in  conveying  a 
portable  dark  room  to  a neighbouring  stream  where  pretty 
pictures  grew.  The  old  man  looked  and  longed  so  often  at 
the  camera,  that,  in  the  end,  the  squire  promised  to  take 
a picture  of  both  man  and  beast,  if  they  came  to  him  the 
first  fine  day.  The  photograph  was  taken,  and  the  flyman 
presented  with  half-a-dozen  copies  ; but  still  he  stood  there 
touching  his  hat  at  the  door,  with  something  on  his  mind. 
“Well,  good  day,  Jarvis;  I don’t  want  you  to-morrow, 
you  know,  so  you  needn’t  call.’’  Jarvis  touched  hi3 
hat  again,  and  intimated,  as  he  had  done  once  before 
in  the  interview,  that  he  and  his  horse  had  been  photo- 
graphed. “Of  course  you  have,  Jarvis,  and  those  are  the 
pictures;  I’ll  make  you  a present  of  them,  you  kuow. 
Now',  is  there  anything  else?”  Jarvis  saluted  awkwardly 
once  more,  and  then  added,  “ Well,  sir,  I wanted  to  know 
who  was  to  pay  us  for  our  time.” 

nf  tfye  §ag. 

LANDSCAPE  STUDIES. 

BY  H.  P.  ROBINSON. 

1. — An  Effect  of  Light. 

Spring  is  come ! She  may  at  first,  perhaps,  be  mistaken  for 
wiuter.  But  she  is  here  ! A beautiful  sunshiny  day  in  March 
coming  upon  us  after  an  unusual  continuance  of  exceptional 
winter  horrors,  such  as  we  have  had  to  endure  this  year, 
brings  the  subject  of  landscape  photography  before  us  witb 
a suddenness  that  is  almost  startling.  A few  days  ago 
strong  faith  was  required  to  make  it  seem  possible  that 
nature  would  ever  revive,  or  that  the  suu  would 
become  visible  any  more  ; to-day,  the  beauty  of  the  weather 
brings  on  that  “ landscape  fever”— that  yearning  for  a 
journey  into  the  country,  camera  in  hand — which  every 
photographer  who  has  tasted  its  delights  must  feel  in  the 
early,  tine  days  of  the  spring. 

The  question  arises,  what  are  photographers  going  to  do 
with  landscape  in  the  future  ? In  the  old  wet  or  dry  collo- 
dion days — the  days  of  albumen,  honey,  treacle,  beer, 
tannin,  tents,  and  other  abominations,  now  fast  falling  into 
the  limbo  of  oblivion — their  aims  were  limited  and  circum- 
scribed by  their  materials  ; subjects  only  that  could  be  re- 
lied on  to  remain  quiescent  for  at  least  twenty  seconds, 
for  pictures  of  any  size,  except  in  very  exceptional  eases, 
such  as  well-lighted  sea-views,  could  be  couuted  on  with 
any  certainty  to  give  satisfactory  results  ; but  now  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  photographer  works  are  entirely 
altered  ; bis  plate  is  dry,  therefore  he  is  notin  a hurry  ; he 
can  wait  for  his  effects  ; all  landscapists  can  remember 
how  they  have  waited  for  the  sun  or  the  wind  till  they  have, 
in  sheer  desperation,  and  in  fear  of  the  film  drying,  or 
oyster-shell  markiugs  appearing,  exposed  their  plate  with 
no  chance  of  obtaining  a good  negative ; the  twenty 
seconds  exposure  has  suddenly  collapsed  to  two,  and — 
“ Ah  ! the  difference ! ” But  this  is  not  all.  The  two  seconds 
is  now  reckoned  amongst  the  rather  long  exposures,  and 
conditions  of  light  and  shade  and  subject  so  often  suggest 
a much  shorter  time — if  time  it  might  be  called  when  nme 
is  almost  abolished — that  no  landscape  men  who  thoroughly 
understand  and  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  gelatine 
plates,  and  can  get  the  utmost  of  which  they  are  capable 
out  of  them,  care  to  go  afield  without  some  means  of 
making  instantaneous  exposures  amongst  their  impedimenta. 
A vastly  more  extended  range  of  subjects  is  now  open  to 
photographers.  Figures  can  be  introduced  without  fear  of 
the  negative  (otherwise  perfect)  being  spoilt  by  movement 
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It  is  not  now  necessary  to  wait  for  a breathless  day  to  take 
trees.  I once  watched  a subject  containing  willows  in  the 
near  foreground  for  two  years  before  I found  it  still  enough 
for  a large  negative.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  other  auimals  may 
be  permitted  to  adorn  foregrounds.  Mr.  Mayland  has  shown 
us  that  the  fretting  and  fuming  of  hundreds  of  steamers  in 
the  Thames  is  rather  conducive  to  pictorial  effect  than  re- 
pulsive to  the  photographer  ; and  what  is,  perhaps,  as  im- 
portant as  anything  else,  every  variety  of  light  and  shade 
may  be  attempted  with  a fair  hope  of  success.  This  brings 
me  to  the  one  particular  phase  of  landscape  ou  which  1 have 
a few  words  to  say. 

In  looking  through  a collection  of  landscape  photographs 
it  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  lighted  from 
the  side,  or  with  the  source  of  light  more  or  less  behind 
the  camera.  I know  there  are  exceptions,  but  few  attempts 
will  be  found  at  what  is  sometimes  called  “ daring  ” effects. 
They  are  all  decorously  well  lighted  ; but  such  a thing  as 
a photograph  with  the  sun  in  front  of  the  camera — in  the 
teeth  of  the  lens— is  seldom  seen  ; yet  no  better  opportunity 
for  striking  and  picturesque  effects  than  this  treatment 
affords  exists.  I do  not  mean  that  the  sun  should  be 
visible  in  the  picture,  although  this  is  not  impossible  or 
improper,  but  that  it  should  be  in  front  — as,  for  instance,  in 
a sunset.  The  luminary  might  be  hidden  behind  a ruin, 
as  in  Turner’s  wonderful  “ Norham  Castle”  in  the  Liber 
Studiorum,  or  by  a tree,  as  in  many  of  Turner’s  and  Claude’s 
most  successful  pictures,  or  bebiud  a cloud  ; or  it  may  be 
so  high  in  the  heavens  as  to  be  without  the  field  of  the 
picture,  but  yet  have  an  influence  ou  the  clouds  and  land- 
scape. 

Notice  the  beautiful  perspective  effect  of  long  shadows 
of  tall  trees  as  they  run  from  a distance  up  to  your  feet. 
Even  ugly  nature  is  sometimes  made  picturesque  and  en- 
joyable by  the  way  the  light  is  thrown  upon  it.  The  por- 
traitists have  found  this  out,  and  applied  it  in  the  wrongly- 
called  “ Rembrandt  ” pictures,  though  they  sometimes 
overdo  the  effect,  not  knowing  the  artistic  value  of  reticence 
and  sacrifice  ; even  the  poet  has  noticed  the  value  of  shadow 
when  turned  towards  the  spectator.  Everybody  must  re- 
member the  rich  attorney's  daughter,  who  had  arrived  at  a 
very  mature  age  ; the  magic  of  light  and  shade  seemed  to 
make  her  young  again — 

“ You  really  might  take  her  for  forty-three 
In  the  dusk,  with  the  light  behind  her.” 

The  illustration  will  give  some  idea  of  what  I want  to  con- 


vey. I have  put  the  sun  in  to  show  the  source  of  light ; 
but,  iu  a photograph,  or,  indeed,  any  other  kind  of  picture, 
the  sun  itself  would  be  better  hidden  behind  the  sail  of 
the  boat.  In  this  arrangement  we  get  the  highest  light 
opposed  to  the  strongest  dark,  a very  favourite  form  of 
composition  among  painters,  and  is  an  excellent  expedient 
for  securing  powerful  effects.  By  placing  the  extremes  of 
light  and  dark  in  juxtaposition,  a key-note  is  secured 
which  accentuates  the  mass  and  contour  of  the  object  so 


relieved  in  the  most  powerful  way,  and  gives  the  utmost 
limit  of  effect.  By  opposing— to  borrow  an  illustration 
from  a sister  art — the  extremities  of  the  gamut  of  light 
and  shade,  the  artist  enables  the  eye  to  gauge  and  be 
sensible  of  the  tenderest  tones  and  semi-tones  in  other  parts 
of  the  picture.  By  bringing  the  darkest  mass  of  the  pic- 
ture, whether  it  consists  of  a boat,  or  a ruin,  or  a tree, 
against  the  lightest  part  of  the  sky,  the  value  of  each  is 
enhanced,  and  a delicate  sense  of  atmosphere  and  space  is 
gained  that  would  be  difficult  to  produce  by  any  other 
device. 

It  might  probably  be  said  that  there  are  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  landscape  negatives  with  the  lens 
turned  towards  the  light.  Well,  there  are  difficulties. 
But  what  photographer,  worthy  of  his  camera,  objects  to 
difficulties,  or  would  be  deterred  by  them  V To  me,  the 
taking  of  a subject  by  photography  that  presents  no  diffi- 
culties is  one  of  the  most  tame  and  insipid  ways  of  passing 
the  time  I know.  A true  musician  prefers  the  violin 
to  the  barrel-organ,  although  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  grind 
a tune  out  of  the  latter  than  to  squeak  a melody  out 
of  the  former.  Now  what  are  the  difficulties  that  present 
themselves?  The  lens,  acting  as  a window  as  well 
as  a lens,  might  admit  sufficient  light  to  slightly 
fog  the  plate ; but  I do  not  see  any  objection 
to  a slight  veil  over  the  shadows  if  the  negative 
prints  the  effect  I require,  and  a good  deal  can  be  done  by 
shading  the  lens  during  exposure.  There  are  some  photo- 
graphers who  care  more  about  the  mechanical  or  chemical 
beauty  of  their  negatives  than  of  the  pictorial  result.  They 
think  more  of  the  means  than  the  end.  I differ  from  them. 
I don’t  want  to  preach  up  the  beauty  of  fog  ; but  I have 
seen  prints  from  some  fogged  negatives  containing  beauties 
that  1 don’t  think  could  be  given  by  negatives  with  clear 
glass  in  the  darks,  or  in  any  other  way. 

Another  bugbear  is  halation.  This  is  certainly  a very 
annoying  defect;  but  it  is  not  a fault  that  cannot  be  got 
over.  Halation  is  the  result  of  carelessness.  I have  never 
seen  it  occur,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  when 
the  film  of  gelatine  has  been  thick  enough  on  the  glass  to 
give  the  best  results  iu  other  ways.  Last  year  I used  some 
plates  that  gave  this  troublesome  blurring,  but  they  also 
gave  flat  lights  and  shadows ; they  would  not  register 
nearly  all  the  tones  in  nature,  from  the  highest  light  to 
the  deepest  dark  ; both  defects  arose  from  the  maker  having 
been  too  economical  with  his  bromo-gelatine,  and  the  film 
was  thin  and  blue.  Even  these  plates  could  be  made  to 
give  images  free  — or  almost  free — from  halation,  by  being 
properly  backed  with  burnt  sienna  ; but  nothing  could  in- 
duce them  to  give  the  proper  proportions  of  light  and 
shade. 

If  there  are  other  difficulties  I hope  my  readers  may  meet 
with  them,  and  enjoy  them  as  I should  do. 


The  “ Topic  ” for  next  week  will  be  “ Photography  and 
Art,”  by  Lyddell  Sawyer. 


SELF- LUMINOUS  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  DR.  J.  SI.  EDEK. 

Self-luminous  photographs  are,  at  the  present  moment, 
attracting  much  public  attention  in  Vienna.  When  these 
are  examined  by  daylight  they  look  like  ordinary  paper 
photographs;  but  in  the  dark  they  are  beautifully  phos- 
phorescent in  the  high-lights,  have  a more  or  less  feeble 
glow  in  the  half-tones,  and  in  the  deep  shadows  possess  no 
luminosity. 

The  preparation  of  these  self-luminous  photographs  is 
very  simple.  A silver  print  on  albumen  paper,  or  a collo- 
type, is  rendered  transparent  by  brushing  over  it  a mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  castor  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine.  The 
superfluous  oil  is  removed  by  means  of  cotton  wool  or  a 
linen  rag,  and  the  phosphorescent  paint  is  then  put  on. 
The  paper  thus  prepared  is  then  dried,  and  afterwards 
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mounted  with  its  reverse  side  on  cardboard.  So  soon  as  it 
has  been  exposed  to  the  daylight,  and  the  light  penetrates 
through  the  transparent  or  semi-transparent  parts,  the 
phosphorescence  of  the  luminous  paint  underneath  is 
excited,  and  in  the  dark  the  image  is  seen  with  all  its 
gradations  ; brilliant  pictures,  and  moonlight  landscapes, 
give  especially  good  results. 

These  self-luminous  photographs  were  first  introduced  to 
the  Vienna  public  at  a ball  given  by  the  chemical  students 
of  the  Technical  High  School  on  the  3rd  of  March  last. 
The  ladies’  ball  programmes  were  decorated  with  a self- 
luminous  picture,  representing  an  alchemist  at  work  in  his 
laboratory. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Rapid  Shutters  of  Varying  Velocity — Astronomical 
Photographs  of  M.  Janssen  and  of  M.  Zenger — 
Major  Waterhouse  in  Paris — Visit  to  the  Copying 
Studio  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works — Auto- 

COPISTE  NoiR  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Rapid.  Shutters  of  Varying  Velocity. — The  subjects 
interest  which  were  brought  forward  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  France  were  very  few  in  number; 
that  of  shutters  capable  of  moving  with  varying  velocity  bal 
the  place  of  honour.  The  very  ingenious  shutterof  M.Cadeit, 
which  was  sent  for  exhibition  by  the  house  of  Marion  and 
Co.,  is  well-known  in  England,  and  I need  not,  therefore, 
enter  into  any  details  concerning  it.  It  consists  of  a circular 
plate  of  ebonite,  which  passes  in  front  of  the  lens  to 
open  and  close  it  with  a velocity  which  can  be  varied  accord- 
ing as  the  spring  which  sets  the  shutter  in  motion  is  more 
or  less  stretched.  A dozen  different  velocities  can  be 
realised.  It  would  be  easy,  by  placing  a camera  in  front  of 
a graduated  circle  over  which  a needle  moves  so  as  to 
describe  the  whole  circumference  in  a single  second,  to 
graduate  this  instrument  experimentally,  and  thus  to  find 
out  to  what  length  of  exposure  each  of  the  different 
velocities  from  one  to  twelve  corresponds.  The 
release  is  effected  by  means  of  a pneumatic  pear,  so 
that  no  vibration  can  bo  communicated  to  the  camera 
during  the  exposure.  M.  Paul  Boca,  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished amateurs,  has  devised  an  instantaneous  shutter 
in  which  the  duration  of  the  exposure  is  regulated  by  the 
fall  of  a metallic  rod,  T,  either  in  air  or  in  the  cylinder 
C C'.  In  the  latter  case  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rod  is 
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attached  to  a piston,  P,  with  movable  sectors,  so  that  the 
piston  can  be  made  more  or  less  hollow.  The  rapidity  of 
the  fall  would  of  course  be  less  in  proportion  as  the  piston 
is  less  open.  Thus,  by  removing  one,  two,  or  three  sectors, 
we  can  obtain  different  times  of  fall  for  the  same  space 
p issed  ov«  rt  and  we  shall  know  to  what  length  of  exposure 
each  of  these  velocities  corresponds.  The  objective,  O,  has  in 
front  of  it,  and  kept  in  position  by  the  frame,  K K',  H"  H'", 


two  spring  flaps,  V Yr,  of  which  the  one  V'  left  to  itself, 
shuts  of  its  own  accord,  whilst  the  other  one,  V,  also  left  to 
itself,  remains  open.  Now  if  this  latter  be  closed  and  kept 
closed  by  the  upper  extremity,  I,  of  the  above-mentioned 
metallic  rod,  it  will  open  of  itself  so  soon  as  the  trigger  D 
moves  the  lever  L ',  which  keeps  the  rod  in  its  place,  and 
the  exposure  will  commence.  The  other  flap,  V',  is  kept 
open  by  a lever,  L,  attached  to  a vertical  arm,  which  is 
several  inches  lower  than  the  objective.  So  soon  as  the 
metallic  rod,  T,  in  its  fall,  releases  the  lever  L,  this  latter  will 
no  longer  keep  the  flap  V open,  and  it  closes  by  means  of  a 
spring.  The  cylinder  full  of  water,  G C',  is  suspended 
below  the  objective  by  means  of  the  copper  wires,  A A'. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  velocity  of  the  fall,  in  order  that  the 
point  I of  the  rod  may  arrive  at  the  point  1 is  regulated 
by  the  ordinary  law  of  a falling  body  in  space,  provided 
that  the  rod  T is  free  to  move  in  air ; but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  carries  the  piston  R more  or  less  open,  the  velocity 
of  the  fall  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  as  the  opening  of 
the  piston  is  less.  M.  Paul  Boca  has  graduated  this 
instrument  by  means  of  a tuning-fork,  one  of  the  tongues 
of  which  carries  a point ; this  point  marks  on  steel  ribbon, 
blackened  with  lampblack,  the  vibrations  of  the  fork  during 
the  time  of  fall.  In  this  way  he  regulates  the  height  above 
the  vertical  arm,  B,  at  which  the  lever  L must  be  attached. 
It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  very  ingenious  instrument  the 
duration  of  the  exposure  can  be  very  accurately  determined. 
The  objective  is  fully  open  during  the  whole  time  of  ex- 
posure, since  one  of  the  flaps  is  opened  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  the  other  is  closed  only  when  the  calculated 
duration  has  been  obtained.  It  can  be  used  for  exposures 
of  moderate  rapidity,  extending  from  the  fiftieth  of  a second 
to  two  seconds  and  a half.  For  a greater  rapidity  it  would 
be  better  to  use  another  system.  The  only  objection  to 
the  apparatus  in  its  present  form  is  its  want  of  portability  ; 
but  as  the  principle  is  a good  one,  the  improvements  of 
which  it  is  susceptible  to  make  it  valuable  for  out-door 
photography  are  easily  seen.  By  a singular  coincidence, 
we  were  favoured  at  the  same  meeting  with  a sight  of  the 
shutter  invented  by  MM.  Stebbing  and  Collin,  the  con- 
struction of  which  is,  in  certain  respects,  similar  to  that  of 
M.  Paul  Boca.  It  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  a spring 
which,  pressing  on  the  vertical  flap  of  the  shutter,  com- 
municates to  it  a greater  or  less  rapidity  of  opening  and 
shutting  in  proportion  as  the  spring  is  in  a greater  or  less 
state  of  tension.  This  is  the  same  as  in  the  circular  shutter 
of  Mr.  Cadett,  only  that  the  two  wings  open  from  the  centre 
towards  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  lens,  and  close 
again  by  passing  over  the  same  path,  but  in  opposite 
directions.  It  is  a sort  of  guillotine  with  a double  move- 
ment, but  put  in  action  by  a spring,  and  not  by  a vertical 
fall.  The  lower  wiug  is  fastened  by  a vertical  rod  to  a 
piston,  which  moves  in  a cylindrical  tube  full  of  air.  So 
soon  as  the  release  of  the  trigger  has  set  the  apparatus  in 
motion,  the  two  wings  open ; the  piston  compresses 
the  air  in  the  tube  ; the  compressed  air  escapes  by  a small 
aperture,  and  the  length  of  the  exposure  is  regulated  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  piston  reaches  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  when  the  return  movement  of  the  wiDgs 
closes  the  objective.  In  effect,  the  air  in  the  cylinder  acts 
as  a cushion  on  which  the  piston  rests,  so  that  the  time 
which  elapses  between  the  opening  of  the  wings  and  the 
closing  can  be  made  as  long  and  as  short  as  is  desired.  By 
turning  a graduated  tooth-wheel  the  tension  of  the  spring 
is  regulated,  and  thus  the  duration  of  the  exposure  can  be 
made  to  vary  between  about  the  half  of  a second  and  the 
hundredth  part  of  a second.  The  apparatus  can  also  be 
experimentally  regulated  by  photographing  a needle  which 
moves  on  the  surface  of  a frame,  aud  noting  the  number  of 
fractions  of  a second  corresponding  to  each  degree  of 
tension  of  the  spring.  It  may  also  be  simplified  by  doing 
away  with  the  looser  tube  of  air,  as  the  resistance  which  it 
offers  to  the  movement  of  the  piston  is  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  render  it  always  necessary.  Without  this 
appendage  the  apparatus  would  gain  in  portability.  I 
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would  therefore  recommend  that  it  should  he  used  only  in 
the  case  of  cameras  which  are  not  to  be  carried  about. 
We  had,  therefore,  a very  good  evening  with  the  shutters 
arranged  for  varying  lengths  of  exposure. 

Astronomical  Photographs  of  MM.  Janssen  and  Zenger. — 
Towards  the  end  of  the  meeting  some  astronomical  photo- 
graphs, taken  in  the  laboratory  of  Janssen,  were  exhibited, 
as  well  as  some  others  taken  by  M.  Zeuger.  M.  Janssen 
continues  to  occupy  himself  with  improving  the  methods 
which  photography  places  at  his  disposal  of  reproducing 
astronomical  phenomena,  and  particularly  the  solar  granula- 
tions, of  which  he  has  taken  plates  of  very  great  interest. 

Major  Waterhouse  in  Paris. — Major  Waterhouse  has  just 
passed  a few  days  in  Paris,  and  I had  the  pleasure  of  being 
introduced  to  him,  and  of  carefully  examining  his  photo- 
engravings taken  by  the  process  which  was  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Photographic  News.  This  process,  like 
every  other  one  at  its  first  introduction,  is  probably  open 
to  improvement ; but,  judging  from  the  work  which  has 
already  been  effected  by  it,  it  may  even  now  take  rank 
among  the  best  methods  of  securing  photo-engraved  plates, 
especially  of  objects  in  which  there  are  no  light  half-tones. 
Feeble  prominences  and  depressions  cannot  be  easily 
reproduced  by  means  of  an  artificial  grain.  Tn  saying  this 
I speak  under  all  reserve,  for  it  may  be  quite  possible 
to  attain  results  of  which  we  have  as  yet  no  conception. 

Visit  to  the  Copying  Studio  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works. 
— I have  been  payiug  a visit  to  the  workshops  of  the 
departments  of  maps  and  plans  belonging  to  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Works,  and  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  M. 
Mougel,  the  director  and  fouuder  of  these  workshops,  has 
brought  to  a gieat  pitch  of  perfection  the  copying  processes 
by  means  of  bitumen,  salts  of  iron,  and  bichromated  gela- 
tine. Not  only  have  the  processes  themselves  been  greatly 
improved  by  his  ingenuity,  but  he  is  also  in  a position  to 
educate  students  for  the  service  of  Ponts  et  (Jhaussees,  who, 
on  their  part,  will  be  able  to  establish  in  the  provinces 
workshops  of  the  same  kind.  There  are  already  eighty  of 
these  workshops  established  in  France,  and  their  number, 
which  is  still  increasing,  will  probably  before  long  reach 
two  hundred.  They  are  not  photographic  studios,  properly 
so  called,  but  they  employ  the  principal  photographic 
processes  by  means  of  which  the  reproductions  of  drawings 
and  plans  for  the  use  of  the  service  of  Ponts  et  Cbaussees 
can  be  rapidly  aud  economically  effected. 

Autocopiste  Noir , and  its  Application  to  Photography. — To 
those  of  my  indulgent  readers  who  are  ignorant  what  the 
autocopiste  noir  means,  let  me  explain  that  it  is  a sort  of 
chromograph  which  gives  impression  in  black  lithographic 
ink,  by  means  of  a layer  of  gelatine  on  the  surface  of  a 
piece  of  parchment  paper.  This  parchment  paper  is  coated 
with  gelatine,  and  moistened  for  a couple  of  minutes. 
When  it  is  dry,  it  is  stretched  upon  a frame,  very  ingeni- 
ously constructed  to  give  rapid  and  great  tension.  The 
manuscript  is  made  on  ordinary  well-sized  paper,  with  an 
ink  of  which  the  base  is  perchloride  of  iron.  It  is  then 
transferred  to  the  gelatine — as  in  the  chromograph — by 
rubbing  it  gently  with  the  hand.  After  this  a roller 
charged  with  lithographic  ink  is  passed  over  the  surface  of 
the  gelatine,  when  the  letters  will  be  seen  to  take  up  the 
ink.  A piece  of  white  paper  is  then  placed  on  it,  pressed 
with  the  hand,  and  the  impression  is  taken.  The  roller  is 
agaiu  passed  over  the  surface,  another  impression  is  taken 
as  before,  and  so  on,  taking  care  to  damp  it  from  time  to 
time  with  a sponge,  if  the  ink  should  have  attached  itself 
anywhere  than  on  the  letters.  I have  myself  tried  this 
system  of  autograph,  and  have  found  that,  by  coating  the 
parchment  paper  with  a very  thin  film  of  gelatine,  it  was 
quite  possible  to  take  photographic  impressious  in  fatty 
ink  of  line  drawings ; it  is  only  necessary  to  sensitize  the 
parchment  paper  with  bichromate  of  potash.  Instead  of 
parchment  paper,  a glass  plate  coated  with  a thin  film  of 
gelatine  hardened  by  alum  can  be  used.  The  transfer  is 
made  as  described  above,  and  a black  autograph  is  obtained 
without  having  recourse  to  a press.  Leon  Vidal. 
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In  placing  before  the  members  of  this  Society  a paper  on  the 
art  aspect  of  photography,  I do  so  with  some  diffidence,  as  I am 
afraid  that  some  members  will  not  receive  it  with  the  wrapt 
interest  and  attention  they  have  bestowed  on  the  many  valuable 
papers  on  scientific  matters  lately  read  before  them.  To  me, 
however,  I may  at  once  confess,  photography  has  only  one 
absorbing  attraction  ; I am  pleasurably  interested  only  in  its  art 
progress,  and  to  me  all  scientific  discoveries  and  technical  for- 
mulas are  only  interesting  as  aids  in  this  direction.  Any  new 
process  that  will  give  extended  power  is,  of  course,  a source  of 
great  congratulation,  and  I look  upon  it  with  the  same  pleasure 
as  our  brethren  of  the  brush  would  do  if  they  had  presented  to 
them  by  some  scientific  savant  a new,  brilliant,  aud  permanent 
colour  wherewith  to  enrich  their  productions  and  aid  them  in 
pourtraying  the  conception  of  their  brains. 

First,  have  we  any  right  to  be  called  artists  at  all  ? I think 
so.  We  have  done  enough  already  to  deserve  at  least  this,  in 
spite  of  the  war  d Voutrance  that  has  been  waged  against  us  by 
some  unappeasable  and  untruthful  critics.  Secondly,  do  we  de- 
serve the  unfavourable  criticisms  which  have  occasionally  been 
levelled  against  us  by  honest  and  independent  artists,  who  have 
seen  the  array  of  work  displayed  at  our  annual  exhibitions,  and 
who,  of  course,  look  upon  these  displays  as  the  result  of  our 
utmost  skill?  To  this  question  I would  answer  also  in  the  affir- 
mative, and  I would  further  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  these 
gentlemen  are  often  very  merciful  and  forbearing,  considering 
the  provocation  they  receive,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  might 
save  ourselves  much  of  this  unpleasantness  were  we  a little  more 
strigent  in  what  we  allow  to  appear  at  our  yearly  show. 

We  have  on  these  occasions  an  abundance  of  photographs,  no 
doubt,  but  are  we  year  by  year  increasing  our  reputation  as 
artists  ? I doubt  it.  We  must  not  forget  the  ease  with  which  a 
photograph  is  produced.  The  task  is  certainly  a light  one  : let 
us  listen  for  a moment  to,  and  examine  the  work  of,  a photo- 
grapher a few  days  old.  By  following  the  instruction  contained 
in  his  guide,  he  has  been  able,  by  the  aid  of  his  lens,  camera,  and 
dry  plate,  to  produce  a photograph  technically  perfect.  “ See  !” 
exclaims  our  ambitious  novice,  “ I have  only  had  my  complete  set 
a week,  and  mark  the  result!  So-and-so’s  lens,  So-and-so’s 
plate  ; beautiful,  ain't  it  ? I mean  to  go  in  strong  for  it  this  year, 
I can  tell  you : never  thought  it  was  so  easy.”  The  subject 
under  notice  is  a view  of  the  “ old  house  at  home  ” from  the 
back  garden,  and  the  inevitable  group  that  have  been 
asked  to  stand  “just  for  a second”  adorn  the  greater  part 
of  the  picture.  There  are  mamma  and  papa,  and  brothers  and 
sisters,  not  forgetting  Master  Tommy,  who,  like  Pongo  and  the 
tabby,  has  been  pressed  unwillingly  into  the  scene,  aud  all  three 
in  their  various  positions  are  making  frantic  efforts  to  escape  the 
gaze  of  the  optic  instrument.  Mary  Anne  and  the  cook  are  also 
theie  (“  for  they  are  a happy  family  ”),  each  holding  tenaciously 
the  insignia  of  their  respective  craft,  and  both  staring  with  un- 
disguised admiration  at  “ Master  ’Enery’s  ” new  machine. 

It  may  be  also  worthy  of  notice  (though  not  considered  of  any 
importance  by  the  artist)  that  the  broom-handle  in  the  hands  of 
Mary  Anne  is  held  in  such  a manner  that  the  head  of  the  gardener, 
which  appears  “over  the  garden  wall,”  seems  transfixed  on  the 
top  of  it.  “The  lens  just  caught  him,”  exclaims  our  novice: 
“ the  man  I bought  it  of  says  it  will  do  anything,  and  between 
you  and  me  and  the  post  I believe  he’s  right.”  He  says  this 
triumphantly,  and  no  doubt  our  friend  considers  he  has  mastered 
all  the  tricks  and  arts  photography  can  boast  of. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  ease  with  which  a photograph  can  be 
produced.  Another  older  and  more  practical  hand  is  of  a differ- 
ent stamp.  He  has  reached  such  a high  standard  of  excellence 
that  he  is  a yearly  exhibitor  at  the  Art  Show.  He  sends  a con- 
tribution there,  the  only  possible  merit  it  can  be  allowed  being 
its  extensive  dimensions.  The  subject  is  perhaps  a famous 
ploughing-machine,  or  a group  of  new  chimney-pot  ventilators, 
taken  under  great  difficulties,  but  “ direct,  mark  you  !”  exclaims 
our  artist  enthusiastically  ; “ this  is  no  enlargement.” 

I say  the  perpetrator  of  such  a work  ought,  on  taking  it  to  an 
Art  Exhibition,  to  be  himself  taken  direct,  and  incarcerated  in 
the  Art  Reformatory  jail.  The  Hanging  Committee  should  also 
be  put  on  their  trial  as  accomplices  after  the  fact,  and  not  dis- 
missed without  a caution.  One  word  now  as  to  the  press  criti- 
cisms in  our  own  photographic  journals.  Do  they  not  want  re- 
forming, too  ? We  know  that  we  all  of  us  like  a little  “ goody - 
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goody  ” occasionally— it  is  so  pleasant  and  soothing  ! But  is  it 
beneficial  to  cur  Art  constitutions  ? I trow  not  ; better  to  have 
the  genuine  medicine.  I have  been  told  before  now  by  an 
exhibitor  that  he  went  into  the  arena  of  Art  photography  in 
fear  and  trembling,  but,  to  his  great  surprise,  came  out  a full- 
blown artist.  He  felt,  when  he  entered,  as  though  he  would  be 
figuratively  “jammed  to  a jelly.”  He  received,  however,  a 
bottle  of  “ goody-goody,”  and  was  completely  reassured.  An- 
other, had  he  received  his  deserts,  would  have  been  punished 
severely  ; he  received,  instead,  a bottle  of  the  flattering  or  sooth- 
ing cordial,  and  became  at  once  emboldened  to  do  further  vio- 
lence. This  gentleman  is  still  at  large,  but  the  Art  detectives 
have  their  eye  on  him,  and  he  may  be  arrested  at  any  moment. 

This  soothing  cordial  is,  however,  in  reality  a weakening 
medicine,  and  only  leaves  us  in  a poor  condition  to  fight  the 
sterner  enemy  : better  to  have  a dose  of  the  true  and  honest 
art-corrective.  The  story  of  one  of  these  misguided  gentlemen 
before  mentioned  would  then  read  as  follows  : — Venturing  too 
near  the  Photographic  Fine  Art  Powder  Mills,  I was  by  a sudden 
explosion  blown  to  a million  of  atoms.  The  first  bottle  collected 
my  scattered  fragments  ; the  second  fixed  them  well  and  firmly 
together  ; and  after  taking  the  third  I was  completely  cured,  and 
am  now  a worthy  member  of  the  Photographic  Art  Society. 

One  more  word  with  respect  to  our  annual  gathering  together 
of  promiscuous  photography,  and  I have  done  with  that  subject. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  it  not  quite  so  promiscuous,  or, 
as  a compromise,  let  not  the  mixture  be  quite  so  noticeable  ? At 
our  art  exhibitions  we  should,  by  careful  supervision,  separate  as 
far  as  possible  the  dross  from  the  precious  metal,  and  present  to 
the  critic  work  of  which  none  need  be  ashamed. 

I would  suggest  also,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  all  lovers 
of  photography  should  band  themselves  together  to  protect  and 
further  as  much  as  possible  its  art  interest,  to  encourage  and 
foster  this,  its  highest  and  noblest  aim,  and  deliver  our  art 
science  from  the  reproach  of  a want  of  true  art  feeling. 

Are  we  not  rich  enough  in  art  strength  to  establish  a Photo- 
graphic Art  Council,  the  members  of  which,  by  honestly  criticis- 
ing the  various  works  presented  to  them,  may  educate  the  young 
student,  and  point  out  to  him  the  path  he  should  follow  ? These 
are  questions  which  I am  aware  present  more  or  less  difficulties 
in  their  practical  application,  but  nevertheless  I think  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  the  photographic  art  student  looks  in  vain  for 
that  assistance  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  other  studying  kindred 
arts.  Leaving  this  question,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  those 
able  and  willing  to  deal  with  it,  I will  pass  on  to  another  of  equal 
interest,  viz.  : How  are  we  likely  to  succeed  in  our  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  sympathy  of  our  artistic  brethren  ? I myself  would 
say,  by  attempting  less,  and  paying  greater  attention  to  the  work 
we  undertake  to  produce,  and,  above  all,  to  have  a thorough 
knowledge  of  our  subject ; and,  by  the  way,  this  is  of  the  utmost 
importance — once  let  us  conceive  in  our  minds  the  result  we  aim 
at,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  carry  it  out.  No  work  will  last 
or  give  prolonged  pleasure  that  has  not  been  the  result  of  care- 
ful study,  and  the  simpler  the  subject  the  greater  may  be  its 
claim  on  true  art. 

Now,  as  to  our  shortcomings.  A glance  at  the  most  noticeable 
of  the  faults  observable  in  original  photography  generally  will,  1 
think,  show  that  the  chief  of  these  (speaking  of  composition  of 
genre  pictures)  is  a want  of  connection  or  sympathy  in  the 
various  figures  or  parts  that  make  up  the  whole. 

Photogragraphic  attempts  in  this  direction  are  often  disjointed 
in  the  extreme,  and  unsatisfactory  to  a degree.  How  carefully 
this  matter  of  harmony  is  considered  by  the  great  masters  of 
art,  is  at  once  apparent  by  a glance  at  their  productions  ; every 
accessory,  every  seemingly  trivial  object  on  the  picture,  is  made 
to  play  an  important  part  in  leading  up  to  and  supporting  the 
principal  incident,  and  the  observer  is  at  once  directed  to  the 
artist's  meaning 

This  matter  of  connection  and  concentration  cannot  be  too 
urgently  insisted  upon  ; the  whole  picture  should  be,  above  all, 
harmonious  in  its  parts,  and  the  eye  should  not  (as  is  too  often 
the  case)  be  allowed  to  wander  out  of  the  picture  or  fall  upon  any 
object  that  will  not  help  to  tell  the  story  it  is  intended  to 
convey. 

In  photographic  compositions  we  are  often,  as  it  were,  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  as  to  what  is  meant  in  the  subject  before  us  ; 
every  picture  should  have  a meaniug  easily  discernible,  aud,  how- 
ever simple  the  subject  may  be,  will,  if  skilfully  treated,  not  fail 
to  give  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Of  course  we  know  that  there 
are  often  great  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  is  it  not  creditable 
and  honorable  to  overcome  them  ? They  have  been  overcome  in 


many  notable  instances,  and  I am  sure  the  artists  have  been 
well  repaid  for  their  study  and  pains. 

In  landscape  work  the  path  is,  no  doubt,  not  so  difficult.  In 
this  branch  of  the  art  one  great  advantage,  we  hold,  is  our  Eng- 
lish atmosphere,  giving  us,  as  it  does,  such  varied  though  evanes- 
cent effects,  and  rendering  that  indescribable  charm  tq,  British 
landscape.  We  are  thus  greatly  aided  in  rendering  aerial  per- 
spective, without  which  no  landscape  can  be  poetically  beautiful. 

But,  whether  we  wish  to  pourtray  the  bubbling  brook  or  the 
foaming  river,  the  peaceful  valley  or  the  rocky  wild,  or  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  our  ambition  to  represent  some  domestic 
incident  which  appeals  immediately  to  the  heart,  my  object  in 
this  short  paper  is  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  setting  about  the 
work  with  a proper  spirit  and  appreciative  feeling  ; let  each 
student  do  this  attentively  and  carefully,  and  I think  we  shall 
have  fewer  lashes  from  the  censor’s  whip,  and  shall,  at  any  rate, 
be  less  dese-ving  of  them. 

I will  conclude  with  the  remark  that  it  is,  no  doubt,  a regrettable 
fact  that,  at  present,  photography  does  not  take  the  position 
among  the  arts  it  undoubtedly  should  ; but,  as  the  poet  re- 
minds us,  “ Hope  reigns  triumphant  in  the  human  breast.”  Let 
us  hope  then  and  work  with  willing  hearts  and  hands,  acknow- 
ledge our  faults  and  strive  to  overcome  them,  and  then,  I feel 
sure,  we  shall,  little  by  little,  break  down  the  barrier  that  sepa- 
rates us  from  art  recognition. 


ACTION  OF  LIGHT  UPON  THE  SOLUBLE 
IODIDES. 

Outlines  ok  a New  Method  of  Actinosietrv. 

Dr.  A.  II.  Leeds,  whose  exhaustive  labours  in  connection 
with  the  action  of  light  upon  the  soluble  iodides  were  the 
subject  of  a paper  last  year  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
has  now  communicated  to  the  Chemical  News  some  further 
results  he  has  secured  during  a lengthened  research.  The 
liberation  of  iodine  by  the  action  of  light  upon  certain 
easily  decomposed  substances,  and  the  measurement  of  the 
iodine  thus  liberated,  has  for  some  time  past  been  regarded 
as  the  only  promising  basis  whereon  to  found  a true  method 
of  actinometry  ; and  Dr.  Leeds  has  made  this  the  subject 
of  diligent  study.  But  oxygen  as  well  as  light  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  liberation  of  iodine  in  these 
actinometric  experiments,  and  in  his  summary,  Dr.  Leeds 
says  : — 

1.  The  part  played  by  oxygen  is  the  essential  fact  in  the  de- 
composition of  soluble  iodides  in  acidified  solutions,  no  decom- 
position taking  place  either  in  darkness  or  in  the  strongest  sun- 
light, in  case  oxygen  is  absent.  The  principal  exception  to  the 
rule  is  when  nitric  acid  is  employed. 

2.  In  case  oxygen  is  present,  the  reaction  takes  place  accord- 
to  the  equation— 

4MI+4HA+Ot=4MA+2H.O-|-2Ij, 

where  M stands  for  aby  monovalent  basic  radical,  and  A a mo- 
nobastic  acid  radical.  This  is  true  of  the  solutions  both  in  dark- 
ness and  in  light. 

3.  In  case  sufficient  oxygen  is  present  to  permit  of  a normal 
reaction,  the  amount  of  iodine  liberated  iu  the  darkness  is  strictly 
proportional  to  the  degree  of  concentration  up  to  the  limit  to 
which  the  above  equation  is  true.  In  the  light  the  same  law 
holds  good  ; the  surface  of  exposure  and  the  quantity  and  inten- 
sity of  the  light  remaining  the  same,  the  degree  of  concentration 
the  variable. 

4.  In  case  sufficient  oxygen  is  present  and  the  degree  of  con- 
centration is  fixed,  the  amount  of  iodine  liberated  increases  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  time  of  exposure  to  the  light.  There  is 
likewise  much  reason  for  supposing  that  it  stands  iu  a similar 
numerical  relation  to  the  number  and  intensity  of  the  chemical 
rays  falling  upon  the  solutiun. 

5.  With  a constant  actinic  energy  and  with  equivalent  solu- 
tions of  acids,  the  amounts  of  iodine  liberated  differ  by  constant 
quantities,  which  appear  to  bo  coefficients  of  comparative  chemi- 
cal energy  of  the  acid  radicals  under  these  conditions.  A similar 
law  appears  to  apply  to  the  various  basic  radicals  of  the  iodides 
in  the  presence  of  the  same  acid. 

6.  In  the  absence  of  oxygen  no  decomposition  takes  place, 
either  in  light  or  darkness,  nor  in  dilute  nor  quite  strong  solu- 
tions, when  the  solutions  are  heated  for  hours  to  a temperature 
5?  above  the  boiling  point  of  water.  In  the  presence  of  oxygen 
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instantaneous  and  abundant  decomposition  sets  in  at  this  tem- 
perature and  correspondingly  at  lower  temperatures. 

Applications  of  the  Iodo- Acid  Method.  — 1.  To  determine  the 
amount  of  chemical  work  done  by  the  sun’s  rays  while  pass- 
ing through  various  layers  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  either 
during  each  hour  in  the  same  day  at  any  given  place,  or  at  differ- 
ent places  for  each  day  and  season  of  the  year.  Curves  repre- 
senting suchactinometric  measurements  at  Hoboken  for  January 
22  and  24,  1879,  and  February  27,  1879,  are  given. 

2.  To  determine  the  absorptive  coefficients  for  the  chemical 
rays  of  the  sun  (or  other  powerful  actinic  light)  of  various  gases, 
vapours,  &c.,  under  known  conditions  in  the  labaratory.  and  then 
apply  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  to  an  actino-chemical  analysis 
of  the  atmosphere. 

3.  To  map  the  actinic  spectra  of  the  sun,  electric,  magnesium’ 
and  other  powerfully  actinic  illuminants  and  the  absorption  bands 
for  the  invisible  rays,  when  the  light  from  these  sources  passes 
through  solids,  mineral  and  organic  compounds  in  dissolved  or 
liquid  form,  and  vaporous  or  gaseous  bodies. 

4.  To  determine  the  comparative  coefficients  of  combining 
and  decomposing  power  of  elements  in  compounds  subject  to 
metathesis  by  actinic  forces,  and  to  find  these  actino-equivalents 
for  invisible  rays  of  various  refrangibility. 

After  the  extendei  account  published  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  1879,  and  sent  about  the  same 
time  to  different  gentlemen  in  Europe,  I was  very  much  surprised 
when  I saw  an  article  published  in  the  Chemical  News,  voL  xli, 
p.  211,  being  a paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  April  29, 
1880,  by  Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith,  in  which,  beneath  the  title 
“Measurement  of  the  Actinism  of  the  Sun’s  Hays  and  of  Day- 
light,” he  gives  an  account  of  a process,  which  iu  every  point 
runs  parallel  with  and  coincident  with  my  own,  except  in  several 
important  omissions.  This,  I think,  will  appear  on  consideration 
of  the  following  resumd  of  Dr.  Smith’s  work.  He  states  : — “ The 
fundamental  fact  is  that  when  iodide  of  potassium  in  solution  is 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  so  small  in  quantity  as  to  cause  no  change 
of  colour  in  dull  diffused  light,  a change  takes  place  when  the 
same  mixture  is  brought  into  clear  light ; iodine  is  set  free  and 
the  solution  becomes  yellow.  The  amount  of  iodine  set  free  can 
be  titrate  l with  great  exactness  by  the  use  of  hyposulphite,  as  is 
well  known.  In  these  two  facts  lies  the  whole  process,  the  first 
is  the  new  part,  the  second  makes  the  first  quantitative,  and  it  is 
of  course  part  of  the  novelty.” 

I admit  the  novelty  exhibited  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  selecting,  of 
all  others,  nitric  as  the  acid  forming  part  of  the  fundamental 
fact  of  the  process  as  he  states  it.  For  it  is  true  that  in  the  1 23 
determinations  of  the  iodine  liberated  from  four  iodides  in  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  and  titrated  by  the 
use  of  standard  (1  c.c.  — 5 m.grms.  I)  sodic  hyposulphite  and 
l-10th  standard,  these  128  determinations  being  all  made  in  one 
day,  February  27,  1879,  I did  not  use  nitric  acid.  And  the 
reasons  for  its  omissions  are  stated  in  many  places  (2nd  and  3rd 
papers).  For,  while  the  reaction  in  dilute  solution  (Eq.  2,  §X., 
3rd  paper)  for  sulphuric  acid  is — 

4KI+2H.S01+0.=2K:S04+2H;0+2I., 
and  for  hydrochloric  acid  (Eq.  6) — 

4KI-f4HCl-)-0.=4KCl+2H  .0-1-21  •, 
that  for  nitric  acid  is  not  only  the  normal  one  of — 

4KI+mN0j-(-0  — ■ 4KNO;i+2H.O+2l’  (Eq.  3), 
but  the  secondiry  one3,  2HNO.j=;N  Oi-j-H  O-j-O,  of  2HN0s 
(in  sunlight)  — N O.s-j-H  O-j-O’  (Eq.  4) 
and  2Kl-f2HN03  -f  N..03=2KN0J-|rH.0.-(-N.0.-fI;  (Eq.  5) 

It  had  been  abundantly  demonstrated  by  many  experiments 
(what  was  well  known  before)  that  nitric  acid  of  itself,  no 
iodides  being  present,  spontaneously  breaks  up  into  one  or  more 
lower  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  free  oxygen  in  the  sunlight,  and 
generates  in  the  body  of  the  solution  itself  au  abnormal  supply 
of  that  oxygen,  which,  to  my  way  of  thiuking,  is  the  fundamen- 
tal factor  iu  these  cases  of  actino-chemical  change.  Later  od, 
Dr.  Smith  suspects  that  the  nitric  acid  itself  iu  dilute  solution 
was  subject  to  decomposition,  and  substitutes  for  his  new  and 
fundamental  fact  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid.  I think  Dr.  Smith 
will  grant  that  this  is  not  new,  inasmuch  as  he  will  find  it  stated 
at  great  length,  Phil.  Mag.  for  1879,  p.  398.  Neither,  however, 
is  it  fundamental,  for  au  equivalent  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid 
possesses  a greater  coefficient  of  iodine-liberating  power  when 
placed  in  an  actinic  field. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(loOTtsponftmt* 

POPULARISING  THE  WOODBURY  PROCESS. 

Sir, — In  the  article  in  your  last,  under  the  above  heading, 
I note  that  you  recommended  the  use  of  Spence’s  metal  as 
a simple  and  cheap  method  of  making  printing  matrices 
for  obtaining  impressions  by  the  Woodbury  system  of 
printing.  My  experience,  extending  over  many  years,  leads 
me  to  think  the  contrary,  as  I became  convinced  long  ago 
that  no  process  of  casting  (no  matter  how  fine  the  surface  of 
the  impression  produced)  would  answer  for  the  purpose. 
During  several  months  I made  a great  rumber  of  experi- 
ments with  sulphur  (au  analogous  compound),  the  method 
employed  being  described  at  the  time  iu  the  News  (in  1865, 
I think),  and  although  the  most  beautiful  casts  from  medal- 
lions, &c.,  have  been  proluced  in  this  substance,  I entirely 
failed  to  produce  a suitable  matrix  for  the  purpose.  Had  I 
not  at  the  time  thought  of  trying  what  could  be  obtained  by 
pressing  the  relief  into  soft  metal  analogous  to  the  process 
then  known  as  nature  printing,  I think  it  most  probable 
that  the  process  would  have  died  a natural  death  at  the  time, 
and  never  been  heard  more  of.  For  phototypographic  and 
engraving  processes,  where  absolute  planemitric  truth  of  sur- 
face is  not  an  absolute  necessity,  I think  the  metal  has  a 
large  future. 

At  the  exhibition  of  medals  held  in  Paris  last  year  several 
ingenious  uses  were  shown  of  it,  including  the  covering  the 
necks  of  wine  bottles,  for  which  it  appears  very  suitable. 

W.  B.  Woodbury. 


GELATINE  VERSUS  COLLOIHON. 

Dear  Sir, — Owing  to  absence  from  home,  it  is  only  now 
that  I have  seen  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel’s  letter  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News  of  the  11th  inst.  1 trust  in  this  letter  the 
language  I use  may  be  neither  “ patriotic  nor  political,”  nor 
yet  “ scientific.”  I have  nothing  to  say  regarding  any  par- 
ticular plate  to  be  found  in  commerce.  I simply  reiterate 
that  there  are  gelatine  plates  which  are  teu  to  fifteen  times 
more  rapid  than  a wet  plate.  I thought  from  his  remarks 
that  Dr.  Vogel  had  one  of  the  Warnerke  seusitometers,  since 
he  explained  that  the  want  of  intensity  in  them  made  them 
incapable  of  giving  measurements  in  daylight.  I see,  how- 
ever, that  1 was  mistaken.  I h ive  several  varieties  of  sensi- 
toineters  — one  made  with  Indian  ink,  I believe,  and  two 
more  having  the  faint  red  tint  that  is  spoken  of.  These  I 
graduated  myself  by  means  of  chloride  of  silver  paper,  by 
collodio-bromo-iodide  emulsion,  and  also  by  gelatine  emul- 
sion plates,  and  all  gave  the  some  scale  of  tint  within  the 
limits  of  error  of  observation.  I therefore  take  it  that  there 
cannot  be  much  amiss  with  my  observations  made  by  this 
method.  The  same  results  which  [ obtained  with  the  sensi- 
tometer  were  also  obtained  by  contact  printing  in  the  camera, 
as  described  (I  think)  by  Mr.  Blanchard.  The  standard 
negative  employed  is  one  developed  on  a collodion  emulsion 
plate  with  ferrous  oxalate,  and  the  image  is  intensely  black. 
In  a series  of  experiments  which  I undertook  some  little 
time  back,  I found  that  the  seusitometer  was  equally  trust- 
worthy as  the  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Vogel.  If  direct 
camera  testing  is  to  be  resorted  to,  I can  recommend  the 
plan  adopted  by  Mr.  England,  of  using  twin  lenses,  and 
exposing  with  different  diaphragms,  or  by  giving  different 
time  exposures. 

I am  very  sorry  to  differ  from  such  a sai'ciut  as  Dr. 
Vogel  in  this  matter  : but  as  he  has  apparently  taken  up 
the  views  of  the  writer  of  “ In  and  Out  of  the  Studio,” 
who  wrote  a few  months  ago  challenging  the  statement  I 
made  regarding  the  sensitiveness  of  certain  plates,  I have 
felt  bouud  to  give  my  version  of  the  matter  in  self-defence. 
Had  I left  it  where  it  was,  it  might  have  been  imagined 
that  I had  something  to  retract,  which  I certainly  have  not. 

1 had  nearly  forgotten  to  answer  in  a direct  manner 
Dr.  Vogel’s  question  which  lie  puts  to  me  as  to  whether  I 
have  “ taken  into  consideration  the  colour  of  my  sensito- 
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meter  screen.”  1 may  say  that  1 have  fully  done  so,  as  he 
will  see  from  my  preceding  remarks.  I also  asked  a 
question  in  my  last  communication,  to  which,  however,  I 
have  no  reply,  which  was  as  to  whether  he  had  practically 
tried  the  difference  between  gaslight  and  daylight  for  test- 
ing plates. 

There  is  evidently  something  beyond  the  mere  colour  of 
the  gaslight  and  daylight  which  makes  the  difference  in 
measurement  between  us,  aud  not  till  this  cause  has  been 
discovered  can  the  discrepancy  be  explained.  Perhaps  a 
correspondence  not  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  a 
public  journal  may  enlighten  both  of  us. — Yours  faith- 
fully, W.  de  W.  Abney. 


§roc££&mgs  af  Jucutua 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 
An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  in  Lamb’s  Hotel,  Dundee,  on  1 
Monday  evening,  March  14th,  Mr.  J.  C.  Cox  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  W.  J.  Anckhorn  and  H.  V.  Pleuderharth  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  having  read  several  communications,  which 
were  referred  to  the  next  council  meeting,  the  nomination  of 
office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  proceeded  with.  Mr. 
James  C.  Cox  was  unanimously  invited  to  8gaiu  accept  the 
office  of  President,  it  being  felt  that  the  progress  of  the 
Association  was  due  to  his  zeal  and  liberality.  Nominations 
for  the  other  offices  were  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  elections 
taking  place  on  the  7th  prox. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Roger  exhibited  some  excellent  prints  from 
negatives  taken  at  the  electric  light  meeting. 

Air.  J.  Robertson  introduced  a double  dark  slide  for  dry 
plates,  which  he  had  bad  made  as  an  improvement  on  that  of 
Mr.  Baynham  Jones  for  lightness  aud  portability  ; after  examina- 
tion and  discussion,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  exhibitor. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  proceedings  to 
a close. 


A second  special  meeting  of  the  Association,  on  the  invitation  of  j 
the  President,  was  held  in  the  Camperdown  Linen  Works,  1 
Lochee,  for  another  series  of  experiments  with  the  electric  light, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  March  16th.  Mr.  Cox  welcomed  a 
number  of  members  and  friends  at  seven  o’clock.  The  lights 
on  this  occasion  were  divided,  each  with  a power  of  about  1,500  . 
candles,  and  separate  sets  of  screens  provided  to  each,  so  that  two  | 
exposures  could  be  made  simultaneously,  the  light  being  filtered 
through  screens  of  blue  gauze.  The  dark-room  and  developing 
arrangements  were  very  complete,  aud  the  whole  testified  to  the 
care  and  forethought  of  Mr.  Cox.  A number  of  cameras  were 
set  to  work,  and  negatives  obtained  more  or  less  successful  ; but 
as  several  were  not  developed  on  the  spot,  the  results  will  not  be 
known  until  next  meeting. 

The  President  exposed  several  frames  to  the  light  for  platino- 
type,  from  which  he  developed  some  beautiful  prints  after  about 
one  and  a half  hour’s  exposure  ; those  from  instantaneous  nega- 
tives of  marine  subjects  were  much  admired. 

The  members  were  then  invited  to  inspect  a new  rolling  press 
which  Mr.  Cox  had  just  completed,  and  which  was  being  driven 
by  steam  power  in  another  portion  of  the  building ; it  was 
found  capable  of  rolling  prints  18  by  15,  and  was  novel  in  con- 
struction, being  continuous  in  movement,  and  by  a check  action 
could  be  made  to  roll  a print  of  any  length,  avoiding  to  a nicety 
the  lettering  on  the  mount.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Cox  may 
be  induced  to  publish  full  descriptions  and  drawings  of  this 
valuable  addition  to  photographic  appliances. 

A most  agreeable  and  profitable  evening  was  brought  to  a close 
by  a sincere  vote  of  thanks  to  Air.  Cox  for  his  generous  exertions 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Association,  and  of  the  art 
generally. 


t-alk  in  tin  Slubio. 

, The  Atheneemu  says  “ Air.  Henry  Fox  Talbot  was  essen- 
tially the  originator  of  the  first  photographic  process  of  any  value 
in  this  country,  and  of  the  first  process  on  paper  which  possessed 
any  high  degree  of  sensibility.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  a portrait 


of  such  a man.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  possessed 
one.  The  Photographic  News  of  Alarch  11th  has  issued  a photo- 
engraving, executed  by  AI.  Dujardin,  of  Paris,  enlarged  from  a 
photograph  by  Air.  Aloffatt,  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  a fine  example 
of  photo-engraving,  and  a life-like  portrait.” 


§0  f/Omsponbtttts. 

Buubidoes. — There  is  but  little  to  choose  between  the  lenses  you 
name ; and  with  either  you  will,  we  are  convinced,  be  thoroughly 
satisfied. 

A Greatly-Bothekeo  Amateur. — 1.  Dilute  the  bath  with  twice 
its  volume  of  water,  and  carefully  filter.  Its  original  strength 
may  now  be  restored  by  evaporating  it  to  its  original  volume,  or  by 
adding  the  requisite  quantity  of  silver  nitrate.  2.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  some  kind  of  organic  matter  is  present.  To  remove 
this,  make  the  bath  slightly  alkaline  with  common  washing  soda, 
and  cxpo-e  to  light  for  some  days ; after  which  a feeble  acid  re- 
action must  be  established  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  It  also 
appears  to  us  that  you  are  using  an  over- iodised  collodion : add  one- 
fifth  or  one-fourth  of  plain  collodion. 

Blub  Mark. — We  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  appearance  to  one 
out  of  three  causes : — 1,  An  inequality  in  the  texture  of  the 
paper ; 2,  Contact  with  the  fingers  during  toning,  whereby  some 
parts  of  the  paper  may  have  become  sodden,  and  more  readily 
acted  on  by  the  solution ; 3,  Insufficient  agitation  after  the 
addition  of  fresh  gold  solution. 

N.  T.  Gates. — We  believe  that  what  you  enquire  for  is  likely  to 
bo  in  the  market  soon.  2.  Yes,  but  more  time  would  have  to  be 
expended  in  adjustments.  3.  In  every  respect  as  good.  4.  Un- 
I doubtcdly,  the  demand  for  work  of  this  class  being  very  large. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  when  you  have  commenced  working. 
Ignoramus.— Provided  the  light  is  not  very  intense,  the  opera- 
tions of  washing,  toning,  and  fixing  may  be  performed  in  day- 
light. 

A Beginner. — 1.  Tire  partial  opacity  of  the  air,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, interfere  with  what  would  otherwise  be  the  exact 
1 ratio.  For  objects  which  are  tolerably  near,  and  when  the  air 
is  free  from  what  one  may  call  actinic  fog  (not  necessarily 
I accompanied  by  visible  cloudiness),  the  exposures  may  be 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  object.  2.  If  the 
back  focus  were  the  same  for  objects  at  all  distances,  it  would  be 
as  you  suppose.  3.  By  no  means,  although  an  experienced 
photographer  will  learn  much  by  an  inspection  of  the  image  ; but 
he  must  take  into  account  colour  as  well  as  intensity  ; and, 
moreover,  there  are  other  circumstances  which  occasionally 
influence  the  actinic  power  of  the  light  without  perceptibly 
altering  its  colour.  4.  The  price  of  Heighway’s  “ Handbook  of 
Photographic  Terms  ” is  2s.  6d. 

S.  H.  G. — 1.  It  is  sold  by  Messrs.  Ihlee  and  Horne,  31,  Alder- 
manbury.  2.  We  cannot  tell  you  the  price. 

A Little  Photo. — A leader  on  the  subject  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue. 

W.  Field. — You  will  find  full  particulars  for  the  production  of 
this  class  of  work  in  the  present  number  of  the  News. 

Charles  Jones. — Thanks  for  your  letter,  but  we  fear  that  it 
comes  so  long  after  the  query  as  to  be  almost  too  late. 
Gkeenhand. — 1.  From  one-fiftieth  to  one-tenth  of  a second. 
2.  In  the  case  of  high  buildings  taken  at  closo  quarters,  it 
serves  to  correct  distortion  aiising  from  an  inclination  of  the 
camera.  2.  Extra  sharp  at  the  edges  of  the  field,  and,  more- 
over, objects  at  different  distances,  are  brought  more  perfectly 
into  focus. 

C.  E.  G.— Try  Solomon,  22,  Red  Lion  Square. 

Geo.  Manley.— The  address  of  the  gentleman  referred  to  is 
Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich;  but  more  information  could  bo 
obtained  from  the  State  Printing  Office  at  Vienna. 

W.  G.  L. — 1.  Although  the  producer  of  a composition  has  a copy- 
right in  it  as  a composition,  he  cannot  sell  this  ii  it  Contain  pictures 
which  arc  the  property  of  another.  2.  We  tear  that  the  fact  of 

Mr.  having  borrowed  your  apparatus  and  materials  will 

give  you  no  claim  to  the  productions. 

Otto  Pfinniger. — Answer  sent  by  post, 
i The  Rev.  B.  T.  Thompson. — After  fixing  and  a few  minutes’ 
washing,  put  the  plate  into  a saturated  solution  of  alum,  and 
allow  ii  to  remain  for  half-an-hour  or  more.  Do  not  mix  the 
alum  and  hyposulphite  together.  Wash  thoroughly  after  the 
alum  bath. 

W.  S.  Whyloch. — We  reply  in  brief  to  your  query  thus: — If 
anyone  is  paid  by  you  (in  money  or  kind)  to  execute  certain 
work  for  you,  you  have,  of  course,  undoubted  right  to  that  work 
in  every  shape  and  form. 

Dry  Plate.- — Capt.  Abney’s  “ Practical  Working  of  the  Gelatine 
Emulsion  Process  ” is  a supplement  to  his  “ Emulsion  Pro- 
cesses in  Photography,”  the  first-named  being  published  at 
Is.  6d.,  and  the  latter  at  2s.  6d. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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To  Correspondents  

FIXING  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

Some  remarks  have  recently  been  made  with  reference  to 
the  inconvenience  of  keeping  the  hyposulphite  bath  in  the 
dark  room  ; and  it  has  also  been  stated  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  fix  gelatine  negatives  before  exposure  to  light. 
But,  although  in  many  cases  it  may  be  found  that  no  harm 
has  resulted  from  fixing  in  open  daylight,  it  is  obviously  a 
dangerous  practice,  and  one  which  will  frequently  lead  to 
the  production  of  a thin  veil  over  the  shadows.  This  veil 
may  be,  and  usually  is,  so  thin,  that  it  is  scarcely  percep- 
tible to  the  eye  on  looking  through  the  negative  ; but  the 
influence  on  its  printing  qualities  will,  nevertheless,  be 
easily  perceived  in  all  cases  where  strong  daylight  has 
been  plowed  to  fall  upon  the  negative  previous  to  fixing. 

As  a proof  that  the  action  of  the  developer  does  not 
destroy  the  sensitiveness  of  the  unaltered  bromide  of  silver, 
we  need  only  state  the  fact  that  a gelatine  dry  plate  may 
be  immersed,  before  exposure,  for  a considerable  time  in 
the  developing  solution,  and,  after  washing  and  drying, 
will  be  found  to  give  as  good  a picture  on  exposure  as  the 
original  plate  would  have  done.  Again,  it  will  be  found 
that  if  the  developed  negative  is  placed,  before  fixing,  in 
strong  sunlight,  the  unaltered  bromide  of  silver  rapidly 
darkens  in  colour,  so  that  a positive  might  be  printed  upon 
its  under  surface.  If  such  a darkened  negative  be  now 
immersed  in  the  fixing  solution,  the  fixing  apparently  pro- 
ceeds as  usual,  and  an  ordinary  examination  of  the  film 
might  easily  fail  to  detect  any  veil  over  the  shadows.  A 
more  careful  scrutiny,  however,  will,  without  doubt,  show 
that  an  excessively  fine  deposit  of  metallic  silver  has 
formed  upon  the  shadows.  If  the  eye  fail  to  detect  it,  the 
microscope  will  readily  reveal  its  presence. 

The  cause  for  this  is  not  hard  to  understand.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  presence  of  daylight,  bromide  of  silver 
rapidly  becomes  converted  into  sub-bromide.  So  rapidly, 
indeed,  is  the  change  effected,  that  a momentary  exposure 
of  the  pure  bromide  is  sufficient  to  cause  a perceptible 
change  of  colour.  This  sub-bromide,  however,  is  partially 
dissolved  by  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  this  explains  why 
the  negative  appears  to  fix  as  well  in  daylight  a3  in  the 
dark  room.  Bui  the  action  of  hyposulphite  upon  the  sub- 
bromide is  to  dissolve  only  part  of  the  salt  as  hyposulphite 
of  silver,  reducing  the  remainder  to  the  metallic  state, 
thus:  - 

2Ag,Br  4-  Na2S.,0;i  — Ag;  -f-  2NaBr  -f-  Ag2S  03 
and  it  is  this  reduction  of  part  of  the  silver  salt  to  the 
metallic  state  which  causes  the  veil  over  the  shadows. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  hyposulphite  bath  acts  the  part 
of  a developer  upon  altered  bromide  of  silver,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  metallic  image,  remaining  after  immer- 
sion in  the  hyposulphite,  is  less  visible  than  is  the  image 
formed  by  the  dark-coloured  sub-bromide  itself. 


Now  if,  as  can  be  proved  to  be  the  case,  the  developed 
negative  is  still  susceptible  to  a change  of  this  kind,  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  a safe  process  to  fix  in  the  full  light 
of  day. 

There  are,  however,  several  points  which  must  be  remem- 
bered, and  which  may  serve  to  explain  the  diversity  of 
opinion  which  may  exist  upon  this  subject.  In  the  first 
place,  even  after  the  prolonged  action  of  strong  sun-light, 
the  veil  resulting  from  the  reducing  action  of  the  hyposul- 
phite upon  the  sub-bromide  of  silver  may  be,  and  gene- 
rally is,  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  invisible  except  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  printing  qualities  of  the  negative.  Then, 
again,  if  the  exposure  be  of  very  short  duration,  the  altera- 
tion will  be  so  small  that  it  may  be  quite  over-looked. 
Lastly,  the  influence  of  subdued  light  in  producing  altera- 
tion of  the  film  to  the  state  of  sub- bromide  appears  to  be 
very  small  indeed,  so  that  a gelatino- bromide  dry  plate 
might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  remain  for  three  weeks  in  a 
dimly-illuminated  corner  without  betraying  any  evidence 
of  darkening  in  colour. 

Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  darkening  of  the 
film  is  only  an  extended  action  resembling  what  takes  place 
in  the  ordinary  exposure  of  a plate  in  the  camera,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  moment  an  unfixed  nega- 
tive is  exposed  to  actinic  light  some  molecules  of  silver 
bromide  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  sub-bromide,  and 
as  certainly  as  this  occurs,  so  will  traces  of  metallic  silver 
be  left  on  the  shadows  after  fixing. 

Immunity  from  any  serious  iujury  to  the  negative  can 
only  be  the  result  of  accidental  circumstances,  and  not  of 
any  want  of  sensitiveness  in  the  silver  bromide  itself  ; and 
it  is  evident  that,  by  even  a small  amount  of  forgetfulness, 
the  habit  of  fixing  in  daylight  may  become  highly  injurious 
to  the  production  of  the  best  results. 

We  do  not  think  the  inconvenience  of  having  the  hypo- 
sulphite bath  in  the  dark-room  is  so  great  as  may  be 
imagined,  except  in  cases  where  want  of  sufficient  space 
renders  it  advisable  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the 
number  of  dishes  kept  in  use. 

With  reference  to  theemployment  of  the  alum  solution,  we 
think  it  is  of  importance  that  the  negative  should  be 
immersed  in  the  alum  bath  before  fixing,  for  the  clearing 
action  of  the  alum  appears  to  be  far  more  effectual  before 
the  hyposulphite  has  acted  upon  the  film.  A second  alum 
bath  might  bo  used  with  advantage  after  fixing  and 
washing,  to  eliminate  the  last  traces  of  hyposulphite. 
Another  reason  for  the  use  of  alum  before  fixing  is  to  be 
found  in  the  risk  of  frilling  when  washing  before  the  appli- 
cation of  the  alum,  and  if  the  alum  be  used  before  washing, 
one  of  its  great  advantages  is  destroyed,  viz.,  its  power  of 
eliminating  miuute  traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

If  to  the  second  alum  bath  a little  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added,  not  only  is  the  decomposition  of  auy  traces  of 
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hyposulphite  hastened,  but  the  negative  is  much  more 
effectually  cleared  from  any  discolouration  from  the  deve- 
loper ; while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  not  the  same  danger 
of  frilling  which  is  so  serious  an  obstacle  to  the  use  of 
hydrochloric  acid  by  itself.  _ . 

In  cases  where  gelatine  plates  are  used  in  a wet  condition, 
it  will  be  found  that  a far  longer  time  is  required  for  fixing 
and  washing,  on  account  of  the  film  containing  already  a 
great  deal  of  water,  and  in  this  case  the  danger  of  fixing 
in  full  daylight  would  be  greatly  increased. 


WEIGHING  AND  MEASURING. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  the 
photographer  or  the  photographic  chemist  either  to  weigh 
or  measure  with  that  extreme  accuracy  which  is  required 
in  purely  physical  and  chemical  investigations,  although 
sometimes  considerable  advantage  may  result  to  the  photo- 
grapher from  the  careful  and  intelligent  use  of  finely- 
adjusted  weighing  or  measuring  apparatus.  As  bearing 
directly  on  this  subject,  we  may  remind  our  readers  that 
there  is  no  advantage  whatever  in  weighing  out  a substance 
with  extreme  accuracy  unless  corresponding  precautions 
are  taken  to  ensure  its  purity  and  constancy  of  composition, 
for  in  photography,  as  in  theology,  there  is  a possibility  of 
straining  out  a gnat  and  swallowing  a camel.  Suppose  that 
we  require  100  grains  of  ammonium  bromide,  and  the  salt 
is  weighed  just  as  received  from  the  dealer,  the  chances  are 
that  we  shall  have  about  97  grains  of  actual  bromide,  and 
perhaps  3 grains  of  water,  as  the  factors  of  our  100  grains. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  obvious  that  the  use  of  a 
more  accurate  balance  than  ordinary  small  scales,  turning 
with  about  a third  of  a grain,  is  altogether  out  of  place 
and  useless.  Few  commercial  salts  are  so  free  from  hygro- 
scopic moisture  as  to  be  constant  within  one  per  cent,  of 
their  weight ; and  unless  precautions  to  remove  this  water 
are  taken,  there  is  no  occasion  to  spend  ten  or  twentyfold 
time  in  weighing  accurately  by  means  of  a chemical 
balance.  In  short,  it  may  be  stated  that,  taking  the 
ordinary  run  of  photographic  work,  more  inaccuracy 
arises  from  want  of  constancy  in  the  materials 
themselves  than  from  a lack  of  sensitiveness  on  the  part 
of  the  scales  employed,  or  inaccurate  adjustment  of  the 
weights.  Nor,  indeed,  should  we  blame  the  manufacturers 
of  chemicals  on  this  account,  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  salts  which  are  sold  in  the  solid  state  absorb  moisture 
with  readiness,  and  hold  it  with  considerable  tenacity.  In 
many  instances  the  most  convenient  method  of  drying  a 
saline  substance  for  weighing  consists  in  subjecting  it  for 
some  hours  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water — a double 
jacketed  copper  water  oven  serving  for  the  purpose — the 
water  being  retained  in  a state  of  ebullition  by  means  of  a 
Bunsen  burner.  There  are,  nevertheless,  many  solids  which 
refuse  to  give  up  the  whole  of  their  water  at  the  tempera- 
ture in  question,  and  there  are  others  which  are  decom- 
posed at  this  temperature  ; so  that  in  those  cases  a higher 
temperature  must  be  employed,  and  in  these  a lower. 
When  a body  cannot  be  heated  without  decomposition  it 
is  usual  to  dry  it  by  placing  it  under  a bell  jar  side  by  side 
with  a dish  containing  calcium  chloride,  or  some  other 
hygroscopic  body,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mois- 
ture is  removed  is  much  increased  by  the  creation  of  a 
partial  vacuum  in  the  bell  jar.  It  occasionally  happens 
that  when  a crystallized  salt  is  dried  under  certain  and 
definite  conditions,  as  specified  above,  a certain  proportion 
only  of  the  water  is  driven  off,  leaving  a residue  of  deter- 
minate composition.  Of  course,  information  as  to  the 
behaviour  of  individual  substances  must  be  sought  in  the 
manuals  of  chemistry,  but  we  propose  to  shortly  tabulate 
particulars  regarding  the  precautions  requisite  for  obtain- 
ing,  in  a state  of  constancy,  those  of  most  general  use  by 
the  photographer. 

The  measurement  of  liquids  is  generally  a much  less 
accurate  process  than  the  operation  of  weighing,  and  the 


ordinary  conical  measure  used  by  druggists  is  about  as  ill 
adapted  for  exact  measurement  as  any  arrangement  which 
could  be  devised,  for  a little  variation  in  the  height  of  the 
column  corresponds  to  a very  considerable  difference  of 
volume. 

Ordinary  measures  are  so  graduated  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  curved  surface  of  the  liquid  should  coriespond  to 
the  engraved  line,  although  it  occasionally  happens  that 
each  graduation  is  represented  by  two  lines  about  a fortieth 
of  an  inch  apart,  the  upper  line  being  intended  to  corres- 
pond with  the  edges  of  the  cup-like  hollow  formed  by  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  and  the  lower  line  with  the  bottom  of 
the  depression. 

A much  more  satisfactory  measuring  arrangement  than 
the  ordinary  open  measure  consists  of  a flask  or  bottle  hav- 
ing a single  mark  on  the  neck,  but  in  this  case  a separate 
measure  is  requisite  for  each  quantity.  Measuring  flasks 
of  this  kind  can  be  obtained  from  dealers  in  chemical  appa- 
ratus, and  a set  of  these  should  have  a place  in  every  photo- 
graphic laboratory.  When  one  wishes  to  make  a still 
further  advance  as  regards  accuracy  of  measurement,  the 
best  plan  is  to  use  p;pettes,  constructed  to  deliver  definite 
quantities.  The  ordinary  pipette  consists  of  a glass  bulb, 
which  is  blown  near  the  middle  of  a tube,  the  lower  end  of 
this  tube  being  then  drawn  out  to  a point.  The  pointed 
extremity  being  introduced  into  the  liquid,  suction  is 
applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  continued  until 
the  liquid  has  risen  a little  above  the  mark  on  the 
stem.  The  top  of  the  tube  is  then  closed  with  the  fore- 
finger, when  the  pipette  can  be  lifted  up  without  any  of  the 
liquid  escaping.  A slight  relaxation  of  pressure  on  the 
top  of  the  tube  allows  a little  air  to  enter,  and  a corres- 
ponding amount  of  the  liquid  flows  out  through  the  point. 
When  the  engraved  mark  on  the  stem  is  reached,  the  flow 
is  stopped  by  perfectly  closing  the  top,  and  the  pipette  is 
transferred  to  the  vessel  intended  to  receive  the  measured 
quantity  of  liquid,  after  which  the  finger  is  removed. 
Fipettes  are  usually  graduated  so  as  to  allow  for  the  liquid 
which  remains  adherent  to  the  interior,  and  also  for  the 
last  drop  which  remains  in  the  point  of  the  instrument ; 
although  sometimes  the  latter  is  intended  be  blown  from 
the  instrument  by  an  application  of  the  mouth  to  the 
upper  extremity. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  ANTHROPOLOGIST. 
Modern  discoveries  in  photography  have  greatly  widened 
the  sphere  of  its  usefulness.  This  is— or  ought  to  be — 
more  especially  the  case  in  its  application  to  science.  We 
say  “ ought  to  be,”  as  its  power  of  delineating  accurately 
objects  placed  in  focus,  and  within  the  field  of  the  camera, 
has  not  yet  been  fully  recognized  by  scientific  men.  The 
certainty,  simplicity,  and  rapidity  of  gelatine  dry  plates 
render  them  available  as  a means  of  illustrating  an  ever- 
widening  ra  ige  of  subjects.  If  we  take,  for  example,  the 
subject  of  anthropology,  which  has  given  rise  to  endless 
discussions  and  theories  since  the  time  when  Blumenbach 
first  attempted  to  classify  human  skulls,  had  photography 
been  skilfully  applied  as  a meaus  of  recording  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  human  crania,  a new  power  would  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  anthropologists.  The  entire  con- 
tents of  Blumenbach’s  museum  could  have  been  carried  in 
a portfolio,  and  circulated  broadcast  over  the  world.  Not 
only  could  absolutely  perfect  mimicry  of  outline  be 
obtained,  but  a trustworthy  scale  aud  system  of  measure- 
ment might  have  been  established. 

Iu  order  to  show  how  this  may  be  done,  let  ns  suppose 
we  wish  to  ascertain  the  transverse  or  longitudinal  dimen- 
sions of  a skull,  as  well  as  to  register  its  general  out- 
line. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  standard  scales  of  measurement, 
black  on  a white  grouud.  If  the  ekull  is  bisected,  the 
scales  may  be  photographed  with  it  in  position.  If  the 
skull  is  entire,  two  exposures  will  be  required  for  one 
plate.  The  objects  to  be  photographed  must  be  taken 
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against  a black  background.  First,  the  engraved  scales 
must  be  placed  in  focus,  and  photographed  on  the  plate. 
The  scales  must  then  be  removed,  and  the  skull  substi- 
tuted for  the  scales.  This  has  to  be  done  without  disturb- 
ing the  camera,  and  the  skull  so  placed  that  the  scale 
should  form  an  exact  line  of  central  bisection. 

The  second  exposure  is  now  given  to  the  plate,  and  the 
skull  photographed.  The  resulting  negative  will  thus 
present  a photograph  of  the  form  and  outline  of  the  skull 
intersected  by  a visionary  scale  by  means  of  which  its 
dimensions  are  registered.  From  this  central  scale, 
measurements  may  be  made  in  all  directions.  Dolicho- 
cephalic and  brachycephalic  skulls  may  be  thus  classed  at 
will. 

The  same  plan  may  be  adopted  in  photographing  types 
of  race,  profile  and  full  front,  with  a visionary  scale  falling 
through  the  centre  of  the  object  to  be  photographed. 

If  a system  such  as  this  were  employed,  it  would  prove 
extremely  useful,  since  it  would  afford  facilities  for  compari- 
son, and  at  the  same  time  supply  satisfactory  data  for  the 
anthropologist. 

We  propose  on  a future  occasion  to  specify  more  particu- 
larly how  all  this  may  be  most  simply  carried  out,  and  to 
suggest  further  applications  of  photography  to  various 
branches  of  science. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  PYROXYLIN. 

From  the  investigations  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder  (Transactions  of 
the  German  Chemical  Society,  1880,  p.  169)  it  would  seem 
that  pyroxylin  is  not  a nitrogen  coinpouud,  but  a nitric  acid 
derivative  of  cellulose  after  the  general  formula,  Ci-Hj0 — 
7iO,o — n (O.N02)h.  Cellulose hexa-nitrate,  Ci;Hi404(N03l6, 
or  gun-cotton  proper,  is  prepared  by  plungiug  cotton- 
wool, dried  at  100°C.,  into  a mixture  of  3 vol.  sul- 
phuric acid  of  T845*  sp.  gr.  aud  1 vol.  nitric  acid  of  1-5 
sp.  gr. , the  mixture  having  been  first  cooled  to  a tempera- 
ture of  10°C.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  cotton 
is  taken  out,  pressed,  and  thrown  into  plenty  of  water  ; it  is 
then  rapidly  washed,  allowed  to  stand  for  several  days  in 
a large  quautity  of  water,  and  finally  washed  a second  time 
in  hot  water.  From  100  parts  of  cotton  we  should  get  from 
175  to  180  parts  of  pyroxylin.  Of  this  gun-cotton,  from 
T2  to  5-8  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  ether-alcohol.  Pure  cellu- 
lose hexa-nitrate  has  the  structure  of  cotton,  and  may  be 
distinguished  from  other  pyroxylins  (collodion  pyroxylins) 
by  its  inflammability  and  explosiveness  (although  it  does 
not  readily  detonate  by  percussion)  ; also  by  its  insolubility 
iu  ether,  in  absolute  alcohol,  in  ether-alcohol,  in  glacial 
acetic  acid,  aud  in  methyl-alcohol.  Acetic  ether,  either  hot 
or  cold,  is  incapable  of  dissolving  the  hexa-nitrate,  even 
with  the  addition  of  some  ether  ; at  the  most,  the  fibre  will 
swell  a little,  but  will  not  lose  its  structure.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  acetone,  it  swells  up  rapidly,  and  forms  a trans- 
parent jelly,  which,  when  the  acetone  is  iu  excess,  gradually 
dissolves.  The  firing  point  is  between  160°  and  170°  C. 
With  potassium  nitrate  and  sulphuric  acid  the  hexa-nitrate 
is  not  formed. 

Cellulose  penta-nitrate  CuH^Os.fNOsB,  is  formed  by 
treating  cotton  at  a low  temperature  with  mixtures  of  highly 
concentrated  acids,  in  the  presence  of  much  sulphuric  acid 
mixed  with  other  nitrates;  it  may  be  obtained  in  a pure 
state  by  dissolving  pyroxylin  in  hot  nitric  acid,  and  precipi- 
tating with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in 
ether-alcohol,  and  acetic  ether,  but  insoluble  in  puie  ether 
and  in  alcohol.  Cellulose  tetra-nitrate,  Ci2Hi6D6  (NO3B, 
and  cellulose  tri-nitrate,  0i2Hi7O-  (N03)3,  are  formed  in  con- 
junction in  the  preparation  ol  collodion  cotton,  but  have  not 
yet  been  completely  separated.  The  collodion  cotton  of 
Scherer  consists  principally  of  tetra-nitrate  ; this  substance 
is  insoluble  in  pure  ether  aud  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves 
readily  iu  ether-alcohol,  in  acetic  ether,  in  wood  spirit,  in  a 
mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  or  in  acetic  acid  and 
ether.  It  iB  Bcarcely  soluble  in  glacial  aceetic  acid  in  the 


cold,  but  dissolves  slowly  in  the  same  reagent  when  boiling. 
The  tri-nitrate  is  gradually  dissolved  by  absolute  alcohol  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  when  the  solution  is  treated  with 
a considerable  excess  of  ether,  the  concentrated  solution  in 
ether  alcohol  precipitates  in  a milky  state.  It  is  teadily 
soluble  in  acetic  ether,  in  wood  spirit,  and  in  boilinig 
glacial  acetic  acid.  By  treating  both  tetra-nitrate  and  tri- 
nate  with  a mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  and  uitr  c 
acids,  they  are  converted  into  the  penta-nitrate  and  the 
hexa-nitrate;  solutions  of  potash  and  of  caustic  ammonia 
convert  them  into  the  di-nitrate.  Cellulose  di-nitrate, 
Ci'Hi3Og  (N03)2,  is  always  formed  as  the  end-product,  when 
potash  or  ammonia  are  used  to  remove  the  nitric  acid  from 
the  other  cellulose  nitrates  ; it  can  also  be  obtained  by 
acting  on  cellulose  with  a very  dilute  and  hot  mixture  of 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  at  the  time  when  the  pyroxylin 
begins  to  dissolve  with  partial  decomposition  and  the 
development  of  red  fumes.  A solution  of  the  di-nitrate  in 
ether-alcohol  gives  a milky  and  cloudy  layer  of  collodion. 
The  mono-nitrate  of  cellulose  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Photographers  and  Artists — Photographic  Forgers — A 
New  Photographic  Toy. 

Photographers  and  Artists. — The  difference  between  the 
photographer  and  the  artist  was  unintentionally  shown  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  furnishing 
a significant  corollary  to  the  discussion  at  the  Photographic 
Society  held  but  a few  days  previously.  The  incident  arose 
out  of  a note  read  by  Mr.  Knobel  on  the  comparative  bright- 
ness of  various  parts  of  the  nebula  of  Orion,  wherein  he 
stated  that  the  brightest  part  as  6hown  in  Dr.  Draper’s 
photograph  did  really  correspond  with  drawings  made  by 
other  observers — a point  which  had  been  disputed.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Knobel  had  himself  made  a series  of  measures  with 
an  astrouometer,  and  his  measurements  had  accorded  with 
Dr.  Draper’s  photograph.  This  statement  brought  up  Mr. 
Brett,  li.A.,  who  said  that  he  did  not  see  any  use  in  such 
measures  as  those.  What  was  wanted  was  a picture  drawn 
by  a reliable  artist.  If  anyone  wished  to  draw  the  face  of 
a little  girl,  they  would  not  think  of  measuring  the  height 
of  one  eye  above  the  ground,  and  then  the  height  of  the 
other,  but  they  would  proceed  at  once  to  draw  the  face,  as 
well  as  they  could.  If  this  argument  signifies  anything,  it 
implies  that  an  artist  should  never  take  the  trouble  to  be 
scientifically  accurate,  but  “ do  as  well  as  he  could  ” without 
measurements.  This  really  is  what  artists  have  been  doing 
for  ages,  and  photography  has  had  to  convict  them  of 
innumerable  errors.  The  eye  is  not  naturally  an  unerring 
discriminator  of  what  is  true  and  false,  and  after  it  has 
become  accustomed  to  certain  conventionalities  it  readily 
agrees  to  take  them  as  repr  sentations  of  nature.  No  doubt, 
to  the  Chinese  critic,  a portrait  perfectly  devoid  of  shadow  is 
the  very  beau  ideal  of  accuracy  ; but  the  self-deception  is  not 
a whit  more  glaring  than  in  the  simpering  inanities  which 
used  to  be  perpetrated  by  artists  for  the  “ Books  of  Beauties  ” 
and  the  “ keep-sakes  ” of  our  grandfathers.  What  Ruskin 
did  for  the  landscape  painters  years  ago  is  now  being  done 
for  the  portraitists  by  photography,  aud  the  sooner  this 
fact  is  acknowledged  the  better  will  it  be  for  art. 

Photographic  Forgers. — It  would  be  a nice  point  in 
casuistry  to  decide  whether  a photographer  who  is  employed 
to  copy  an  old  print  and  produce  a fac  simile,  is  guilty  of 
any  moral  wrong.  When  a commission  of  this  kind  is  given 
him,  is  he  bound  to  put  the  question,  “ Are  these  fac  similes 
you  want  me  to  execute  to  be  sold  as  originals  ? ” No 
doubt  if  the  thing  to  be  copied  is  a bank  note,  he  would 
naturally  surmise  that  forgery  was  intended,  and,  as  iD  this 
case,  it  would  be  a punishable  offence,  he  would  not  be  very 
eager  to  undertake  the  task.  But  in  the  case  of  a rare  print, 
can  he  be  held  to  have  transgressed  any  article  of  the  moral 
code  when  he  assists  unknowingly  in  the  perpetration  of  a 
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forgery?  If  he  can,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  frank  admis-  | a little  explanation.  It  is  the  production  of  typographical 
sion  of  an  Italian  photographer,  who  is  thus  spoken  of  by  blocks,  blocks  that  can  be  worked  in  the  ordinary  print- 
a correspondent  of  a daily  paper : — “ Last  week  I saw  one  of  press  along  with  type,  we  refer  to,  and  which,  as  we 
the  most  skilful  photographers  in  Rome,  who  is  well  known  shall  presently  show,  are  produced  by  a combination  of 
to  be  specially  expert  in  employing  the  most  recently-per-  three  arts — viz.,  photography,  lithography,  and  etching, 
fected  processes  of  heliogravure;  he  informed  me  that  he  The  production  of  these  printing- blocks  has  of  late  become 
had  recently  been  supplied  with  old  paper  selected  for  the  a busy  trade,  particularly  in  Paris,  London,  and  New 
purpose  of  forging  examples  of  various  prints  aud  engravings  York.  We  mention  Paris  first,  because  it  seems  to  have 
of  great  value.”  Professional  forgers  have  long  done  a , been  the  cradle  of  the  art,  and  the  employes  in  London 
thriving  trade  in  the  production  of  '‘genuine”  pictures  of  are,  for  the  most  part,  Frenchmen.  We  can  get  plenty  of 
old  masters,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  china  ; good  photographers  and  lithographers  in  this  country,  it 
it  is  not  very  comforting  to  know  that  photographers  appears  ; but  those  who  understand  etching  are  few  and  far 

between.  If  you  can  call  to  your  assistance  a skilled 
photographer,  a skilled  lithographer,  and  a skilled  etcher, 


must  be  added  to  the  list. 

A New  Photographic  Toy. — Mr.  Jabez  Francis,  of  Rock- 
ford, Essex,  has  invented  a new  photographic  toy,  which  he 
calls  a photo-chromoscope.  It  is  thus  described.  At  one 
end  of  a box  22  inches  long  and  8 inches  square  is  fixed  a 
lens  5$  in.  diameter  and  10  in.  or  12  in.  focus.  At  the 
side  of  the  box,  ten  inches  from  the  lens,  there  is  a slit  large 
enough  to  admit  a carrier,  in  which  is  placed  an  uncoloured 
lantern  transparency.  About  one  inch  behind  the  slit  is  a 


then  there  is  little  difficulty  in  the  production  of  typo- 
graphical blocks  by  the  aid  of  photography  ; but  it  is 
only  in  the  presence  of  these  three  that  success  can  be 
hoped  for.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  producing  good 
work  are  so  many  that  it  requires  the  most  practised  in 
each  craft  to  contend  with  them  ; and  let  a man  be  ever 
so  ready  in  understanding  the  three  processes  involved,  if 


sheet  of  ground  glass,  which  can  either  rest  in  grooves,  or  he  has  not  served  an  apprenticeship  to  them  all— and  this 
may  be  fastened  by  pieces  of  wood  glued  on  to  the  sides  of  is  very  unlikely — he  will  not  succeed  unaided. 


the  box.  In  the  space  between  the  ground  glass  and  the 
other  end  of  the  box  (where  also  a second  piece  of  ground 
glass  is  placed)  is  fixed  a drum  of  an  octagon  shape.  This 
drum  is  made  by  cutting  two  pieces  of  mahogany  £ inch 
thick  to  the  octagonal  shape  required  ; these  mahogany  ends 
are  to  be  fixed  on  a J inch  iron  rod  inches  apart ; which 
rod  should  be  9 inches  long  to  allow  one  end  to  project 
through  a hole  in  the  side  of  the  box,  and  on  this  projecting 
piece  a knob  may  be  fixed  to  turn  the  drum.  The  instru- 
ment is  completed  by  fixing  to  the  wooden  ends  pieces  of 
various  coloured  glass  or  gelatine,  which  thus  form  the 
sides  of  the  drum.  To  use  the  photo-chromoscope,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  put  a transparency  in  the  carrier,  turn  the 
ground  glass  end  of  the  box  to  the  light,  and  look  through 
the  lens,  and  the  picture,  to  use  the  words  of  the  inventor, 
"will  be  found  to  be  illuminated  with  beauteous  tints.” 
Mr.  Francis,  like  all  inventors,  is  enthusiastic 
over  his  creation,  and  he  tells  us  that  “a  landscape 
may  appear  lighted-up  with  sunshine  in  the  fore- 
ground, the  valleys  enriched  with  green,  a soft,  purple 
haze  on  the  distant  mountains,  while  an  azure  tint  o’er- 
spreads  the  horizon.  A slight  turn  of  a thumb-screw  at 
side,  and  the  whole  scene  changes  as  if  by  magic  ; moon- 
light effects  are  produced,  changing  again  to  early  morn- 
ing ; the  light  creeps  on,  and  ere  long  a succession  of  tints 
of  lovely  hue  astonish  and  charm  the  beholder — no  paint, 
no  daub,  to  partially  obliterate  the  picture,  the  details  of 
which  are  preserved  in  all  their  purity,  and  their  beauty 
is  enhanced  a hundredfold.”  Allowance  must,  of  course, 
be  made  for  the  pride  of  the  designer  ; but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  photo-chromoscope  is  a very  pretty  toy,  and 
would  serve  for  a sitter  to  while  away  half-an-hour  in  the 
reception  room  very  pleasantly.  It  has  also  the  merit  of 
being  very  easily  constructed  : but  the  moderate  price 
at  which  it  is  manufactured  makes  it  questionable  whether 
our  readers  will  not  prefer  to  purchase  the  article.  Mr. 
Francis  recommonds  the  arrangement  of  the  tints  thus : — 
Pale  blue,  light  rose,  gold,  green,  red,  mauve,  rose,  blue, 
yellow,  gold. 


ferae. 

A CITY  PHOTOTYPE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Our  visit  has  to  be  made  at  twice,  for  the  photographic 
operations  connected  with  the  preparation  of  phototype 
blocks  cannot  be  undertaken  in  the  city.  But  first  a few 
words  by  way  of  preface.  The  word  phototype  is  so  uni- 
versally applied  to  all  sorts  of  photo-mechanical  printing, 
that  it  has  almost  ceased  to  have  any  definite  meaning, 
and  therefore  the  process  we  are  about  to  describe  requires 


The  raison  d'etre  of  these  phototype  establishments  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Our  cheap  illustrated  newspapers  cannot 
pay  for  wood  blocks — at  any  rate,  for  all  their  pictures,  and 
a less  expensive  substitute  is  imperative.  Photography 
stands  ready  to  lend  a hand  in  the  dilemma.  Any  picture 
that  appears  in  the  foreign  illustrated  journals  of  sufficient 
interest  is  made  to  do  duty  again  over  here.  The  picture 
is  sent  to  a city  phototype  establishment,  and  in  a couple 
of  days  a suitable  priuting-block  is  returned.  It  does  not 
matter  what  the  size  of  the  original  picture  may  be,  or  what 
is  the  size  of  the  block  desired  ; the  camera  is  ready  to 
bring  about  any  modifications  of  this  kind  that  may  be 
requisite,  and  the  work  is  done — thanks  to  considerable 
competition — at  a very  low  rate  ; the  charge  is  but  3$d. 
to  5d.  per  square  inch,  so  that  a zinc  printing-block, 
measuring  four  inches  each  way,  is  produced  for  less  than 
eight  shillings. 

The  “ studio  ” we  visit  (if  an  open,  glass-roofed  shed 
can  be  dignified  by  the  name)  is  the  most  simple  of  its 
kind  within  our  knowledge.  The  photographic  arrange- 
ments, too,  are  of  a most  primitive  description.  There  is 
a solid  square  table  iu  the  middle  of  the  apartment, 
measuring  about  four  feet,  and  the  camera,  with  a long 
base-board,  is  pivoted  on  it.  The  base-board,  if  it  may  be 
so  termed,  is  continued  in  front  of  the  camera,  and  ends 
in  an  upright,  against  which  the  picture  to  be  copied  is 
placed.  It  is  rare  that  any  large  work  has  to  be  copied, 
and  rare,  too,  that  the  picture  has  to  be  reproduced  the 
same  size  as  the  original.  The  camera  is,  indeed,  some- 
what small  for  the  purpose,  capable  of  taking  nothing 
larger  than  a twelve-inch  plate.  “But  we  never  have  an 
order  for  any  very  big  work  of  this  kind,”  says  our 
informant. 

The  camera  and  base-board  is  so  loosely  pivoted,  that 
it  can  not  only  be  revolved  with  the  greatest  ease  to  suit 
the  lighting,  but  either  end— camera  end,  or  the  end  at 
which  the  upright  and  picture  are — may  be  heightened  or 
lowered,  which  is  done  simply  by  wedging  a block  of  wood 
underneath,  much  as  if  it  were  a see-saw.  A recti- 
linear lens,  of  twenty-six  inches  equivalent  focus, 
is  employed  for  the  work,  and  the  negatives  present 
no  point  of  difference  from  ordinary  photo-lithographic 
plates.  Transparent  lines  upon  an  opaque  ground  is, 
of  course,  the  result  aimed  at,  and  this  is  produced 
by  the  ordinary  bichloride  of  mercury  intensifier,  although, 
to  our  thinking,  the  Eder  and  Toth  lead  intensifier,  in 
use  at  the  Woolwich  Fhoto-lithographic  Establish- 
ment, gives  greater  opacity,  and  is  more  simple  to  use.* 
Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  establishment,  we 
called  attention  to  the  “ balance  ” arrangement  for  copying- 

* See  PuoTooiurHic  Nsws,  March  19th,  1680, 
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cameras,  in  use  in  America,  and  of  which  a sketch  appears 
in  our  last  Year-Book.  This  arrangement  would  be  found 
particularly  useful  for  phototype  work  : and  we  may' 
mention,  by  the  way,  that  the  cut  in  question  was 
reproduced  from  the  Scientific  American  by  the  photo- 
type process  we  are  now  describing. 

The  lithographic  ar,d  etching  operations  are  carried  on 
in  a dark  little  court  in  the  vicinity  of  Fleet  Street,  and 
thither  we  journey  in  company  with  some  prints  upon 
bichromated  gelatine  paper  from  the  negatives  we  have 
seen  taken.  The  “studio,”  we  have  said,  was  rough  and 
crude  enough,  and  the  workshops  here  are  in  keeping  with 
it.  The  place  is  littered  with  old  frames  and  dirty 
machinery  ; but  there  is  plenty  of  work  going  on,  neverthe- 
less. This  first  division  of  the  shop  is  confined  to  litho- 
graphy ; at  the  further  end  the  etching  process  is  gone 
through. 

One  of  our  prints  is  faced  with  ink,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  already  described  in  the  News  of  the 
19th  March,  1880.  The  lines  of  the  drawing,  which  pre- 
viously were  of  a dark  brown  upon  the  yellowish  bichro- 
mate paper,  appear,  now  the  superfluous  ink  has  been 
removed,  of  ajet  black,  the  viscid  ink  standing  up  in  ridges. 
In  the  photo-zincographic  process,  as  it  is  carried  on  at 
Southampton  and  elsewhere,  this  impression  in  fatty  ink, 
or  transfer,  would  be  laid  upon  the  zinc  plate,  and  the  latter 
then  etched  in  acid.  But  it  is  different  in  producing  a 
typographical  block,  and  this  is  a point  to  which  we  want 
to  direct  our  readers.  The  inked  photograph  is  first  put 
upon  stone  before  it  is  transferred  to  the  metal.  This  is 
an  important  point,  and  this  is  where  the  skill  of  the  litho- 
grapher is  made  use  of.  He  can  produce  a much  better 
result  on  a lithographic  stone  than  on  a zinc  plate.  The 
former  surface  is  so  even  and  smooth,  and,  moreover,  is  so 
well  in  hand  iu  the  press,  that  if  the  photo-lithograph  is 
at  first  deficient  in  some  respects,  it  is  soon  improved 
under  the  hands  of  the  lithographer.  We  see  our  print 
now  on  the  stone,  to  which  it  has  been  transferred  by  pres- 
sure, and  the  lithographer,  by  all  the  little  means  at  his 
disposal — inking-rag,  acicj-sponge,  scraper,  roller,  and 
camel-hair  pencil — coaxes  and  amends  the  image  to  such  a 
degree  that  we  hardly  know  it  again.  One  sees  at  once 
why  a skilful  lithographer,  and  not  one  who  has  a passing 
acquaintance  only  with  the  process,  is  necessary. 

The  black-lined  image  on  stone,  now  well  rolled  up  with 
the  ink  roller,  and  with  no  trace  of  that  rottenness  in  the 
lines  which  was  here  and  there  visible  when  the  picture 
was  originally  transferred,  is  now  ready  for  re-transfer  to 
zinc.  If  the  first  re-transfer  is  not  successful,  another  may 
be  taken,  and  so  on,  once  the  image  is  on  the  stone  ; so 
the  intermediate  process,  besides  its  utility,  acts  as  a sort 
of  insurance  against  failure.  An  impression  is  taken  on  a 
suitable  piece  of  transfer  paper,  and  the  latter  is  then 
pressed  into  contact  with  a well-cleaned  zinc  surface.  The 
image  iu  fatty  ink  now  rests  upon  the  zinc  plate,  and  this 
is  ready  for  etching. 

The  etching  process  in  all  takes  about  eight  hours.  A 
big  shallow  tray  or  bath  is  filled  with  water  acidified  with 
pitricacid.  We  dip  a finger  into  the  liquid  ; to  the  taste 
it  is  acid,  but  not  unpleasantly  so.  This  is  the  first  bath, 
and  a weak  one.  As  the  etching  goes  on  a stronger  solu- 
tion is  employed.  During  the  immersion  of  the  zinc  plate 
the  bath  is  kept  continually  rocked  by  a lad  who  sits  beside 
it.  Ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour  passes,  and  then 
the  plate  is  lifted  out.  it  is  taken  to  a side-table  and  then 
rolled  up  with  an  ink  roller  as  if  it  were  a lithographic 
stone  ; thence  it  goes  upon  a heated  slab,  which  quickly 
dries  the  plate,  aud  in  this  condition  some  finely-powdered 
resin  is  sifted  over  it ; after  this  the  plate  once  more  goes 
into  the  etching  bath.  This  treatment  is  repeated  at 
frequent  intervals,  the  image  being  rolled  up  every  time  it 
comes  from  the  bath,  and  powdered  resin  being  sifted  over, 
sometimes  when  the  plate  is  wet,  sometimes  after  it  has 
been  dried  and  warmed,  according  as  the  etcher  sees  fit. 


The  ink  and  the  resin  preserve  that  part  of  the  zinc  which 
they  cover  from  the  action  of  the  acid,  and  as  the  process 
proceeds,  and  the  layer  of  ink  gets  thick,  the  etching  may 
go  on  with  increased  rapidity.  But  until  the  fine  lines  are 
safely  etched,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution.  The 
heating  of  the  zinc  plate  is  for  the  purpose  of  melting  the 
resin  so  that  it  may  run  down  and  protect  the  walls  or 
ridges  upon  which  the  fine  raised  lines  stand,  and  prevent 
any  under-mining  by  acid.  Towards  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cess, as  we  have  said,  a much  stronger  solution  of  nitric 
acid  is  employed,  and  the  eating  away  of  the  metal  goes  on 
apace.  In  the  end  the  image  appears  raised  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate  to  the  extent  of  a twentieth  of  an  inch, 
and  the  finished  printing-block  is  before  us. 

The  etching  process  appears  simple  enough  to  the  eye  ; 
but  as  in  the  lithographic  work,  and  in  the  photography, 
for  that  matter,  a skilful  hand  and  ready  wit  are  constantly 
necessary  to  guide  the  result  towards  success.  Photo- 
typingmay  be  considered  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  in  the 
future  must  prove  an  extensive  field  of  employment  for 
photographers.  For  this  reason  the  taking  of  photo- 
lithographic or  black  and  white  negatives  is  a branch  of 
the  art  that  young  photographers  will  do  well  to  cultivate. 

The  “ By-the-Bye  ” next  week  will  be  “ Vanity  Fair  : ” 
the  following  “ At  Home  ” will  be  “ Mr.  H.  Wilmer  at  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway.” 


Professor  Adams  has  just  finished  a course  of  lantern 
lectures  on  the  electric  light,  the  last  lecture  of  the  series 
having  been  delivered  last  Monday  evening.  On  this 
occasion  the  various  incandescent  lamps  were  exhibited 
and  described,  the  lecturer  entering  into  an  elaborate  ex- 
planation of  Ohm’s  law  as  bearing  on  the  working  of 
these  lamps  by  dynamo  machines  or  batteries.  The 
system  which  appeared  to  give  the  most  satisfaction  to  a 
numerous  audience  was  that  recently  introduced  by  Mr. 
Swan.  Twenty  Swan’s  lamps,  arranged  iu  five  ground  glass 
globes,  served  to  brilliantly  illuminate  the  large  hall  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  the  light  being  perfectly  steady  and  soft, 
though  brilliant. 

“ To  the  list  of  august  photographers  may  be  added  the 
name  of  Prince  Milan,  of  Servia,”  writes  a correspondent 
from  Germany. 

The  position  at  Majuba  Hill,  where  General  Colley  made 
his  last  stand  against  the  Boers,  and  met  with  his  death, 
is  to  be  photographed.  One  of  these  days,  it  will  be  but 
a matter  of  course  for  a general  to  supplement  his  reports 
with  photographs  from  the  scene  of  action.  Engineers 
conducting  large  works  have  for  some  time  past  employed 
photography  to  illustrate  their  “progress  reports,”  and 
our  generals,  when  they  do  make  progress,  will  ere  long 
be  expected  to  do  the  same. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  iodide  of  silver  is  more 
sensitive  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  bromide  of 
silver  to  the  red  ; yet  Dr.  Huggins,  who  has  for  some 
time  past  occupied  himself  in  depicting  the  spectra  of  the 
stars,  and  in  examining  by  photography  only  the  blue, 
violet,  and  ultra-violet  rays,  employs,  strange  to  say,  bro- 
mide of  silver  plates. 
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It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  concert  recently  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Photographic  Club  resulted  in  a 
profit  of  XI 1 17s.  3d.,  which  has  been  handed  over  to  the 
Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  what  may  be  done  by 
the  phototype  process,  described  in  “ At  Home  ” in  au- 
other  column,  is  the  so-called  “ Graphic  Programme,”  well 
known  in  connection  with  London  and  provincial  theatres. 
The  fine  outliue  sketches  on  these  programmes  of  charac- 
ters connected  with  the  play  are  drawn,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, some  two  feet  high,  and  then  reduced  by  photo- 
graphy to  the  size  we  see  them.  A reduction,  as  a matter 
of  course,  ensues  in  the  thickness  of  the  lines,  and  the 
result  is  the  beautifully  fine  drawings,  which  are  practically 
unobtainable  in  any  other  manner. 

The  other  day  we  applied  for  a few  screws  at  a shop 
just  opposite  Farringdon  Street  station,  where  trays  of 
screws,  nails,  and  small  tools  crowd  the  window.  The  pro- 
prietor stood  like  a spider  in  the  centre  of  his  web,  and 
quietly  reached  what  was  required  with  a magnet.  The 
idea  is  worth  note.  It  reminds  you  of  the  extraction  of  a 
speck  of  iron  from  the  interior  of  the  eye  by  means  of  a soft 
iron  probe  powerfully  magnetised  by  an  electric  current,  an 
operation  that  surgeons  practise. 

Mr.  George  Bradforde,  the  author  of  “ Looking  Back,” 
will  contribute  an  occasional  article  on  “ Odd  Jobs.”  The 
first  appears  in  our  columns  to-day. 

There  comes  a complaint  from  photographers  in  the 
provinces,  which  may,  too,  be  rife  in  town,  for  aught  we 
know,  respecting  the  exhibition  of  specimens.  We  heard  it 
first  in  Manchester,  it  was  repeated  in  Bristol,  and  now  it 
comes  to  us  from  Brighton;  and  since  it  emanates  from 
studios  of  the  highest  class,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  call  serious 
attention  to  the  circumstance.  It  is  connected  with  the 
subject  of  “ profe«sional  beauties.”  Materfamilias  has  got 
it  into  her  head  that  if  her  daughters  are  photographed, 
their  portraits  will  be  hawked  about  in  theshopsand  bazaars. 
The  result  is  a two  fold  injury  ; either  she  will  not  let  her 
daughters  be  photographed  at  all,  or,  if  she  does,  and  they 
happen  to  possess  pretty  faces  or  graceful  figures,  then  she 
prohibits  the  photographer  from  letting  his  patrons  see 
the  pictures. 

“ I cannot  show  you  some  of  our  best  results,”  com- 
plained a gentleman  the  other  day.  “ I had  to  promise  to 
print  no  more  copies  than  were  required  for  the  order, 
before  my  customers  would  consent  to  sit.  Everybody 
thinks  we  mean  to  publish  their  portraits.’’  No  doubt  in 
town  less  restrictions  are  made,  for  there  is  not  that  same 
fear  which  Mrs.  Blushington,  of  Stoke-cum-Pogis,  enter- 
tains, that  her  daughters  will  be  “ on  sale  ” at  the  book- 
seller’s and  circulating  library  in  the  High  Street.  To 
many,  perhaps,  the  whole  subject  may  appear  a little  frivo- 
ous ; but,  we  repeat,  a solemn  assurance  has  been  given  us 
by  several  photographers  of  high  stauding  that  the  disposi- 
tion to  publish  “fashionable  beauties”  has  seriously  inter- 
fered with  their  business.  Can  anyone  suggest  a remedy  ? 


Mr.  Harvey  Barton  selects  square-faced  bottles  for  his 
travelling  apparatus,  and  generally  encases  them  in  thick 
flannel  or  cloth.  Such  bottles  pack  well,  and  not  only  does 
i he  flannel  casing  prevent  bieakage,  but  supplies  the  means, 
in  summer  time,  of  cooling  dowu  the  liquids  contaiued 
thereiu  ; since  it  is  only  necessai-y  to  damp  the  flannel  in 
order  to  set  up  active  evaporation,  which  reduces  the 
temperature  of  the  contents  by  severa'  degrees. 

Another  point  in  connection  with  Mr.  Barton’s  tent  is 
worthy  of  mention.  We  have  before  stated  that  it  is 
raised  but  little  from  the  ground,  a feature  that  gives  addi- 
tional stability  to  the  structure,  and  permits  the  worker 
to  sit  at  his  labours.  But  the  tent  is  so  constructed  that 
half  of  the  bottom  may  be  allowed  to  fall  at  will,  like  a 
trapdoor,  to  ensure  ventilation,  when  this  is  desired,  the 
heavy  vapours  of  ether  and  alcohol  thus  finding  ready  exit. 
Of  course  the  bottom  must  not  be  lowered  when  the  sensi- 
tive plate  is  likely  to  suffer,  but  when  the  latter  is  in  the 
bath,  or  partially  developed,  there  is  little  fear  of  injury, 
for  the  tent  being  low,  the  diffused  light  coraiug  up  from 
underneath  has  scarcely  any  action  at  all. 

Another  method  of  waterproofing  paper  Make  a weak 
solution  of  glue  or  gelatine,  and  add  to  it  five  percent  (in 
volume)  of  acetic  acid,  and  seven  per  cent,  of  a saturated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  The  paper  is  simply 
drawn  through  the  mixture  and  hung  up  to  dry  ; care  should 
be  taken,  however,  to  screen  the  mixture  from  daylight  be- 
fore and  during  the  process  of  waterproofing. 

We  have  all  heard  of  Mr-  Muybridge’s  wonderful  photo- 
graphs of  a horse  in  the  act  of  galloping,  aud  how  photo- 
graphy has  shown  that  the  animal  lifts  his  legs  in  a manner 
which  would  have  been  declared  unnatural  if  it  were  not 
unquestionably  the  truth.  Mr.  Muybridge,  it  seems,  has 
now  photographed  several  horses  on  the  move,  and  the 
pictures  put  iDto  a zoogyroscope — an  adaptation  of  the 
zoetrope — show  the  animal  trotting  or  galloping.  Not 
only  this,  but  a spectator  looking  at  the  series  in  a zoogyro- 
scope is  said  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  horse  by  its  action. 
Thus,  some  time  since,  the  photographer  showed  in 
the  zoogyroscope  a mare  galloping,  which  he  said  was 
Phryne  Lewis.  Governor  Stanford  declared  that  he  knew 
the  action,  and  it  was  Florence  Anderson ; aud  so  it  proved 
to  be. 


This  incident  of  recognition  by  means  of  a phantom 
image — for  the  series  of  moving  photographs  produce  a sort 
of  phantom  horse  gallopiug — reminds  one  of  the  startling 
instance  of  recognition  by  a mirage  recorded  by  Mr. 
Scoresby  in  1822,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society. 
During  his  voyage  to  Greenland  in  that  year  (a  locality 
especially  favourable  to  the  phenomenon  known  as  the 
mirage),  Mr.  Scoresby  observed  on  the  horizon  the  inverted 
image  of  another  ship,  and  this  latter,  examined  carefully 
by  a telescope,  Mr.  Scoresby  was  able  to  identify  by  sails 
aud  rigging  as  a craft  in  which  his  father  was  a passenger. 
On  comparing  data  subsequently,  Mr.  Scoresby  was  found 
to  be  correct  in  his  assumption,  the  vessels  having  been 
thirty  miles  distant  from  one  another  at  the  time. 
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A correspondent  from  Thuringia  tells  us  that  an  original 
MS.  of  Goethe  was  rescued  from  fire  by  photography  not 
long  ago.  The  great  Germau  poet  was  in  the  habit  of 
spending  a night  now  and  then  in  a summerhouse  upon 
the  Kickelhahn,  a hill  in  the  vicinity  of  llmeuau,  and  here, 
overlooking  the  black  pine  forests,  some  of  his  finest  in- 
spirations were  drawn.  The  well-known  “ Ode  to  Night, 

“ Ueber  alien  Gipfeln 
1st  Ruh’ 

Ir  Allen  Wiofeln 

Spiirest  du 

Kaum  einen  Haucli 

Die  Voegel  echlafen  im  Walde  ; 

Warte,  nur  balde 
Ruhest  du  auch.” 

was  scribbled  in  pencil  upon  the  door  of  the  little  cabin, 
and  for  many  years  they  remained  an  object  of  pilgrimage. 
To  prevent  loss  by  relic-hunters — one  yellow-headed 
Englishman  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  act  of  sawing 
the  writing  out  of  the  deal  door — the  authorities  deter- 
mined to  have  the  lines  photographed,  and  this  had  not 
been  done  many  months  before  the  Goethe  summer-house 
was  burnt  down.  Lately,  another  structure  on  the  same 
model  has  been  built  on  the  place  of  the  old  one. 


$0gics  uf  ifi£  lag. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ART. 

BY  LYDDELL  SAWYER. 

I trust  I appreciate  the  many  advantages  derived  from  the 
substitution  of  gelatine  for  collodion  plates  in  photo- 
graphy ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I consider  that,  if  we  do 
not  accept  isolated  cases,  the  results  have  deteriorated 
from  the  standpoint  of  art  since  the  introduction  of  the 
former. 

With  occasional  exceptions,  photographers  appear  to  me 
to  have  ever  a preference  for  emulating  the  technicalities  of 
their  contemporaries,  rather  than  a desire  to  cull  the 
blossoms  of  art  from  their  recognised  beds,  and  to  engraft 
them  on  to  the  roots  of  their  own  fostering.  The  intro- 
duction of  gelatine  seems  to  have  increased  this  carelessness 
amongst  us,  until  now  there  is  generally  a complete 
deviation  in  the  two  paths  of  art  and  photographic  art. 

The  painter  or  engraver,  and  the  photographer,  most 
decidedly  aim  at  a different  end  ; we  have  every  day  proof 
of  it.  Notice  how  much  depends  on  the  bold  yet  careful 
massing  of  light  and  shade  in  the  works  of  those  great 
exponents  of  true  art — Lawrence,  Reynolds,  and  Gains- 
borough ; see  how  eagerly  they  grasp  the  artist’s  licence, 
and  obtain  shadows  from  imaginary  objects  that  they 
may  bring  the  minor  parts  of  their  pictures  into  submission, 
and  thus  add  lustre  to  the  high-lights ! All  the  picture 
pays  homage  to  the  face,  and  its  different  portions  artfully 
guide  the  onlooker  to  this  grand  culminating  point, 
producing  the  same  soothing  sense  of  completeness  as  we 
experience  in  music  when  a masterly-arranged  crescendo 
works  itself  into  a bold  fortissimo. 

Observe  the  small  amouut  of  white  colour  used,  and  yet 
who  can  take  exception  to  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  the 
draperies,  with  the  blending  and  softness  even  in  the 
greatest  contrasts,  and  say,  is  it  not  only  a faithful  repro- 
duction of  nature  ? Eudeavour  to  conceive  what  the  works 
of  these  masters  would  be  without  this  attention  to  breadth 
of  light  and  shade — or,  rather,  do  not  put  that  stress  upou 
the  imaginative  pow  ers,  but,  instead,  look  upou  the  latest 
attempts  of  some  of  our  modern  photographers,  and  there 
we  may  see  the  contrast  fully  recorded. 


To  provoke  comparison  with  medium -class  photographers 
might,  for  sufficiently  obvious  reasons,  be  odious  ; but 
when  we  have  work  before  us  of  those  men  whom  the 
world  declares  to  be  our  leaders,  who  have  only  to  desire 
an  alteration,  and  the  length  of  their  purse  is  an  “ open 
sesame,”  who  have  every  latest  appliance  at  hand,  aud 
whose  ample  time  is  bestowed  on  photographing  actresses 
with  unlimited  wardrobes — then  l think  we  are 
excusable  for  expecting  to  see  the  extent  to  which  photo- 
graphy can  embody  art.  Excusable  or  not,  we  find  these, 
expectations  very  shabbily  realized — at  least,  in  one  respect 
So  long  as  photography  extended  principally  to  “ cabinets,” 
and  when  by  6i,  or  larger  sizes,  usually  pourtrayedonly 
the  bust,  then  the  requirement  for  knowledge  in  breadth 
of  lighting  was  not  so  much  felt ; but  now  that 
“ promenades,”  “ drawing-room,”  and  sizes  still  much 
larger  are  so  much  in  vogue— their  peculiarity  being  that 
they  show  the  whole  figure— then  it  is  obvious  that  the 
great  expause  of  body  and  picture  requires  regulating  in 
the  lighting  by  some  such  code  of  rules  as  guides  other 
artists.  Yet,  so  far  as  I have  seen,  with  some  exceptions, 
this  requirement  is  conspicuous  principally  on  account  of 
its  absence. 

Here  is  a series  of  such  photographs  brought  promi- 
nently before  the  public.  The  uneducated  observer  might 
in  reason  momentarily  conclude  that  the  fair  damsels  were 
contesting  for  whose  dress  possessed  the  longest  train,  so 
earnestly  do  many  of  them  obtrude  these  fan  tail 
appendages  into  view.  But  this  is  only  a secondary  defect, 
if  defect  I dare  call  it : the  prominent  objection  is  the 
pervading  evanescent  character  of  t{ie  lights  and  shades 
from  the  centre  of  the  picture  to  its  extreme  edges. 
Where  the  background  ends,  it  is  iuvariably  as  forcible 
as  any  other  part  of  it.  So  with  the  dresses,  they  are 
most  frequently  white,  and  they  may,  as  probably  as  not, 
have  the  brightest  light  at  the  bottom.  In  short,  there 
seems  only  a number  of  indiscriminately-placed  lights  and 
shadows  scattered  about,  with  little  or  no  pre-conceived 
idea  or  object. 

Understand,  I am  treating  only  of  the  photographic 
failure  in  the  massing  of  the  lighting,  and  this  is  caused 
by  the  photographer’s  knowledge  not  increasing  in  the 
same  proportion  to  the  increasing  size  and  the  altered 
requirement  of  his  productions.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at 
this  when  we  consider  how  small  is  the  percentage  who 
have  started  photography  with  an  artistic  education. 

In  pre-Raphaelite  ideas  of  detail,  however,  we  are  well 
advanced,  owing  to  our  gradual  development  in  that 
branch,  and  instigated  through  continued  emulation  of 
each  other ; but  this  treatment  is  no  more  suitable,  for 
at  least  certain  sized  photographs— such,  for  example,  as 
those  I have  enumerated  — than  miniature  colouring  would 
be  for  a life-size  painting.  The  mass  of  our  photographers 
do  not  seem  to  perceive  this.  They  continue  widening 
the  breach  between  photography  and  the  continued  princi- 
ples of  art  by  ever  continuing  to  produce,  irrespective  of 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  picture,  increased  fineuess 
of  detail. 

Gelatino-bromide  of  silver,  I consider,  lessens  the  art 
qualities  of  a negative,  through  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
uniform  density,  and  thus,  in  a measure,  taking  the  distribu- 
tion of  lighting  into  its  own  hands.  Moreover,  almost  all  its 
failings  eventuate  in  the  same  drawback,  whether  it  be 
through  flatness  of  image,  due  to  chemical  decomposition 
of  the  gelatine,  or  heaviness  of  contrast,  owing  to  under- 
digesting  and  subsequent  lack  of  exposure.  This  is  the 
weak  point  in  gelatine,  while  its  virtues  otherwise  are 
doubtless  numerous  enough  ; but  this  one  objection  acts 
particularly  against  the  success  of  the  operator,  on  the 
point  of  which  I am  treating. 

Another  circumstance  why  the  photographer  fails 
fo  more  frequently  produce  works  of  art  is  one 
that  no  artist  could  hope  to  cope  with  success- 
fully. I allude  to  the  defects  in  the  objectives  used 
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in  photography,  and  their  inability  to  register  the  varied 
modulations  of  light  and  shade  as  they  are  visually 
depicted.  This  is  owing,  certainly,  to  no  fault  of  our 
opticians,  who  are  limited  in  their  power,  and  have  had  to 
hearkeu  to  the  incessant  clamour  for  rapidity  ; but  now 
that  the  necessity  for  such  baneful  tension  no  longer 
exists,  should  not  this  event  be  heartily  wel- 
comed ? Yet  I have  seen  no  oue  notice  this  boon,  save 
Mr  Jabez  Hughes  in  his  able  contribution  to  the  Year- 
Book.  As  this  gentleman  says,  it  is  an  unrecognized  and 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  obtained  through  gelatine 
plates,  making  it  possible,  I thiuk,  for  photography  to 
advance  in  the  direction  of  fine  art,  in  place  of,  as 
hitherto,  slightly  reducing  its  claim  to  that  elevated 
position. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  see  what  rapidity  we  really  sacri- 
fice in  exchange  for  these  advantages.  The  average  inten- 
sity ratio  of  the  portrait  lens  principally  in  use  is  about 
1-3,  and  of  the  rectilinear  or  symmetrical  averages  7-7 
Multiply  each  denominator  by  its  own  numbers,  and  in 
the  quotient  we  have  the  relative  rapidity  of  the  two  classes 
of  lens  in  seconds  : thus,  3x3  = 9,  this  being  the  com- 
parative rapidity  in  seconds  of  the  portrait  lens,  and 
7^  X 7|  = 53§  and  a fraction,  being  also  the  comparative 
rapidity  in  seconds  of  the  slower  objectives. 

From  these  calculations  it  is  evident  that  in  round  figures 
a symmetrical  or  rectilinear  is  six  times  slower  than  an 
ordinary  portrait  lens.  This,  1 admit,  appears  a grave 
disparity  ; but  although  workable  gelatine  plates  of  twenty  I 
to  thirty  times  the  rapidity  of  collodion  plates  are,  as  far  1 
as  my  experience  goes,  “ still  to  come,”  yet  it  is  no  fallacy 
to  believe  them  six  to  ten  times  as  quick,  and  here  we  are 
lifted  to  at  least  an  equality  with  the  wet  process,  while  the 
other  advantages  still  remain  with  us  as  “ extras.” 

Moreover,  how  about  the  opticians  giving  us  further  aid  ? 

I know  that  in  a measure,  like  Paddy  with  his  blanket, 
they  can  only  lengthen  the  top  by  cutting  it  from  the 
bottom  ; but  we  can  spare  something  from  the  bottom  in 
the  shape  of  the  rectilinear  or  symmetrical  depth  of  focus, 
if  the  thereby  lengthened  top  represented  increased 
rapidity. 

1 am  only  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  qualifications 
of  Boss’  Universal  and  Dallmeyer’s  1)  lenses;  they  should 
be  more  what  we  require  ; I am  purchasing  one  of  the 
latter  with  that  anticipation  solely.  I hail  the  coming 
season  with  great  hopes,  and  feel  sanguine  that  by  the 
further  co-operation  of  gelatine  plates  and  photographic 
lenses,  it  will  eventually  be  equivalent  to  a misnomer  to — 
at  all  events  in  its  higher  aspirations— individualize 
photography  and  art. 

The  ‘'Topic ’’for  next  week  will  be  “A  New  Method 
of  Backing  Plates,”  by  Dr.  Fol,  of  the  University  of 
Geneva. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Suggested  Application  op  the  Woodbury  Process — 
Photographic  Copyright — How  can  a Work  op  Art 
Cease  to  be  so,  because  it  has  been  Executed  by  a 
Photographic  Process? — Banquet  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France — New  Woodbury  Process  at  the 
National  School  of  Decorative  Art — Second  Edition 
of  M.  Poitevin’s  Work  on  Printing  in  Salts  op  Silver. 

Suggested  Application  of  the  Woodbury  Process. — It  is 
rather  surprising  that,  for  the  comparatively  loDg  time 
since  its  invention,  the  new  Woodburytype,  a process  which 
is  unique  in  its  way,  and  which  could  not  be  replaced  by 
any  other,  should  have  been  coufined  to  taking  priuts  on 
paper,  on  glass,  and  on  mica.  Already  on  several  occasions 
1 have  pointed  out  how  it  would  be  possible  to  apply  the 
process  to  the  decoration  of  high  class  furniture.  If  my 


ideas  were  carried  out,  it  would  offer  a great  opening  for 
the  extension  of  the  Woodbury  process,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  would  enrich  our  industrial  arts  with  the  means  of 
decorating  artistically  and  at  a low  cost  a great  number  of 
objects  of  common  use.  On  plates  of  copper,  of  silver,  or 
of  gold,  either  polished  or  mat,  ornamental  Woodbury- 
types  could  be  taken,  which  could  be  used  for  decorating 
furniture  by  inserting  them  wherever  they  might  be  desired. 
The  cost  of  these  prints  would  not  be  higher  than  those  on 
paper,  and  if  the  choice  of  subject  were  made  with  discre- 
tion, very  rich  effects  might  be  obtained  ; they  would  at  the 
same  time  be  of  great  value  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
By  applying  the  various  polychrome  processes,  which  are 
now  so  well  known,  in  combination  with  these  metallic 
plates,  various  effects  of  colour  might  be  arrived  at  ; and 
panels  decorated  in  this  way  would  not  only  be  preferred 
to  those  made  by  hand,  they  would  also  offer  the  advantage 
of  being  produced  rapidly  in  considerable  number  and  at 
no  high  cost.  For  a long  time  this  idea  has  been  haunting 
me,  and  1 foresee  the  possibility  of  making  numerous  appli- 
cations of  the  process  to  the  decoration  of  book-binding, 
portfolios,  caskets,  cabinets,  frames,  carriage  panels,  &c.; 
also  to  that  of  boudoirs,  and  other  rooms  where  every 
corner  is  decorated.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a good 
opportunity  for  pursuing  this  subject,  and  I draw  the 
attention  of  my  readers  to  it  in  the  hope  that  some- 
one may  see  what  promise  there  is  in  this,  as  yet,  un- 
explored path,  of  which  the  possibilities  are  much  greater 
than  I have  been  able  to  indicate  above. 

Photographic  Copyright. — As  I am  on  the  topic  of  indus- 
trial art,  I should  like  to  say  a word  also  for  the  fine 
arts,  and  in  default  of  news  of  a technically  photographic 
character,  to  recur  to  the  question  of  legal  copyright  in 
photographic  works.  Without  doubt  this  question  is  now 
being  greatly  discussed,  and  uo  longtime  can  elapse  before 
it  is  settled.  The  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
to  which  the  Bill  on  artistic  copyright  was  referred  has 
just  been  distributed  to  the  deputies,  and  this  leads  to  the 
belief  that  before  very  long  the  Bill  itself  will  be  found 
on  the  order  of  the  day  of  the  Chamber.  This  report,  of 
which  I have  been  able  to  obtain  an  abstract,  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  reproduction  of  photographic  works,  which,  as 
I have  previously  stated,  are  excluded  from  the  Bill  of 
which  I am  now  speaking,  and  are  remitted  to  a special 
Bill,  which  has  not  yet  been  drawn  up.  The  object  of 
French  photographers  is  to  obtain  a suppression  of  the 
restrictive  clause  which  excludes  photographers  from  the 
law  on  artistic  copyright,  and  we  demand  that  photo- 
graphic works  should  be  placed  legally  on  the  same  footing 
as  those  of  the  other  graphic  arts.  A committee  is  actively 
taking  steps  to  release  photography  from  what  we  may  call 
this  moral  degradation  ; and  they  have  taken  care  to  get 
their  report  distributed  to  all  the  deputies.  But  alas  ! as 
this  is  purely  an  artistic  question,  in  which  politics  play 
no  part,  there  is  great  reason  for  fearing  that  the  Bill  will 
be  passed  in  its  present  state,  and  that  original  photo- 
graphic works  will  still  be  left  outside  of  the  law  of  copy- 
right. That  this  will  be  a great  evil  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  the  restriction  will  open  the  door  to  constant  confusion, 
so  that  the  victims  of  piracy,  until  a better  arrangement 
prevails,  can  only  be  indemnified  by  having  recourse  to  the 
common  law.  This  is  manifestly  insufficient,  for  by  com- 
mon law  no  continuous  penalty  can  be  iuflicted. 

How  can  a work  of  art  cease  to  be  so,  because  it  has  been 
executed  by  a photographic  process  ‘l — The  moral  consequences 
of  such  an  argument  arc  not  less  injurious  than  the  legal 
ones.  A work  of  art,  although  it  may  be  recognised  as 
such  by  all  who  examine  it,  will  no  longer  deserve  this 
title  when  it  is  found  that  the  means  by  which  it  has 
been  produced  is  a photographic  one.  It  will,  therefore, 
from  henceforth  become  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a 
proper  appreciation  of  works  of  art,  to  undertake  an  in- 
quiry into  their  paternity.  If  they  are  found  to  be  the 
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fruit  of  the  union  of  the  talent  of  even  the  most  skilful 
artist  with  the  marvellous  processes  of  photography,  they 
will  be  held  to  be  illegitimate,  and  not  entitled  to  a place 
in  the  family  of  the  fine  arts.  Their  birth  will  be  branded 
with  such  a stain  that  they  can  never  be  admitted  into  the 
higher  regions  of  art ; they  must  be  relegated  to  a sphere 
of  their  own.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something 
here  which  is  the  result  of  an  error  or  of  prejudice.  Up 
to  the  present,  I have  been  Jab  >uring  uuder  the  idea  that 
a production  considered  to  be  a work  of  art  before  it  was 
known  by  what  means  it  was  produced  could  not  be  held 
to  be  less  worthy  of  this  title  merely  because  it  had  been 
executed  by  one  method  rather  than  by  another.  I must 
confess  I shall  have  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  myself  to 
these  distinctions,  which  appear  to  be  without  a difference. 

Banquet  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — The 
aunual  banquet  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  was 
held  on  the  lGth  of  March  last.  Everything  passed  off 
most  successfully,  and  a fresh  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
the  friends  of  photographic  art  of  binding  still  more 
closely  the  bonds  by  which  they  are  united.  M.  Davanne 
proposed  the  toast  of  the  Chambre  Syndicate  de  la  Photo- 
graphic, and  it  was  most  warmly  received. 

New  Woodbury  Process  at  the  National  School  of  Decora- 
tive Art. — Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Larny,  I have  been 
able  to  follow  all  the  manipulations  of  the  new  Woodbury 
process,  as  he  demonstrates  them  in  the  Sunday  lectures  at 
the  National  School  of  Decorative  Art.  I cannot  help  ex- 
pressing regret  that  this  most  ingenious  process  has  not  been 
more  widely  spread  in  France;  we  have  been  for  some  time 
waiting  with  impatience  that  the  possessor  of  the  patent 
right,  M.  Flutinet,  should  be  in  a positiou  to  divulge  it, 
and  to  deliver  all  the  tools  and  materials  necessary  for 
working  it.  It  seems  that  the  preparation  of  the  steel 
plates  for  glazing  the  paper  has  been  up  to  the  present  the 
cause  of  the  delay.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  all  the 
appliances  necessary  for  this  interesting  process  may  be 
ready  as  soon  as  possible,  for,  as  T have  said  before,  people 
are  waiting  with  impatience  to  be  able  to  commence  work. 

I am  not  aware  what  are  the  arrangements  for  the  sale  of 
these  appliances,  but  I hope  that  no  restriction  will  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  either  licencees  or  any  others  who  may 
wish  to  buy. 

Second  Edition  of  M.  Poitevin's  Work  on  Printing  in  Salts 
of  Silver. — A new  edition  of  M.  A.  Poitevin’s  treatise  (the 
original  edition  is  already  an  old  work,  for  it  bears  the  date 
of  1862)  on  photographic  printing  in  salts  of  silver  is  at 
the  present  moment  in  the  press  of  M.  Gauthier- Villars.  I 
have  been  charged  with  tbe  task  of  completing  this  second 
edition  by  a description  of  the  improvements  wbich  have 
been  effected  in  M.  Poitevin’s  processes.  Several  fresh 
chapters  from  the  pen  of  M.  Poitevin  himself,  containing 
in  great  part  entirely  new  matter,  contribute  largely  to  its 
historic  interest.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  the 
preparation  of  this  important  book.  Leon  V idal. 


ODD  JOBS. 

B7  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “LOOKING  BACK.” 

No.  1. — The  Land  o’  Burns. 

In  the  fall  of  last  year  I found  myself  in  Scotland  ; I had 
travelled  over  five  hundred  miles.  I had  left  a broiling 
sun  to  meet  a cutting  east  wind,  and  the  first  taste  of  snow. 

The  sudden  change  chilled  me  to  the  bone.  Shiver 

shiver— shiver  ! I really  do  not  think  I ever  felt  the  cold 
so  much.  And  then  to  ramble  up  and  down  the  High 
Street  of  Ayr,  and  see  “ the  kilted  kimmers  wi' carrotty 
hair”  padding  it  aloug  the  “causeways”  with  bare  feet 
the  colour  of  boiled  lobsters  ! Ye  gods  ! Let  me  go  home 
for  my  top  boots  and  my  ulster  ! 1 remember  one  Sunday, 

in  Iceland,  that  an  honest  native  stopped  me,  and  assidu- 


ously commenced  rubbing  my  nose  with  snow.  He  said 
he  had  saved  that  member  from  being  frost  bitten,  and  in 
the  fullness  of  my  heart  I gave  him  as  much  as  would 
make  him  and  his  family  happy  upon  Scheidam  for 
the  next  week  ; but  I was  not  cold  then  ; I did  not  shiver ; 
I did  not  feel  as  if  the  grave  was  a resting-place  “devoutly 
to  be  wished  for  ! ” 

The  land  o’  Burns ! Bring  me  a hot  foot-bath,  and  a 
drink  of  a stinging  beverage. 

“This  is  Ayr  ; — this  is  the  land  o’  Burns!  ” exclaimed 
the  waiter  at  the  Ayr  Hotel,  in  a triumphaut  tone,  as  he 
placed  before  me  the  last-named  refreshment.  He  was  a 
little  wiry  chap,  with  the  broadest  Dorie  ever  I heard.  The 
words  were  given  with  such  gusts,  and,  if  I may  use  the 
phrase,  as  much  as  to  say,  “ Here’s  a crack  between  the 
eyes,”  that  I could  not  help  asking  who  Burns  was,  and 
why  Ayr  was  mentioned  as  being  his  property  ? 

I bet  that  waiter  remembers  Geo’  to  this  day,  and  will 
remember  him  to  within  a short  space  of  his  departure 
from  this  sublunary  sphere.  Great  sorrow — gasp — stare — 
turn  pale — cling  to  the  table  ! It  is  all  too  weak  to  con- 
vey any  idea  of  his  amazement  at  my  query,  or  to  give  you 
any  notion  of  the  amount  of  reproach  that  he  concen- 
trated in  the  following  remark  : 

“ Aye,  mon  ! De  ye  no  ken  Burns'?” 

I felt  miserable  and  wicked  at  the  time — indeed,  I felt  as 
if  I could  commit  any  iniquity  ; so,  after  pressing  my  head 
thoughtfully  for  some  time,  I asked  angrily,  “ Burns ! 
Burns ! who  the  deuce  is  Burns?  ” 

“ Aye,  mon  ! ” was  the  horrified  waiter’s  answer,  “ I didna 
beleeve  there  wis  a mortal  beein  that  wis  sae  ignorant  as 
you,  mon  ! ” 

He  dropped  his  napkin  in  his  excitement  at  this  point ; 
whisked  it  up  again,  and  then,  while  a satirical  grin  took 
possession  of  his  mobile  features,  he  added,  “ I’ve  nae 
doubt  ye’ll  be  thiukin’  Burns  is  a commercial?  ” 

“ Struck  me  he  was  in  the  coal  line,”  I answered,  in  a 
careless  manner. 

“Ye  great  idiot ! ” yelled  my  excitable  Ganymede,  in  the 
most  frantic  manner.  “ He’s  the  Na-etional  paewit!  Did 
ye  ever  here  of  Tam  o’  Shanter,  Souter  Johnnie,  or  Holy 
YVully  ? ” 

“Hum!  I think  I know  the  names;  they  are  betting 
men,  ain’t  they  ? — two  to  one,  bar  one,  you  know  ! ” 

Again  my  Ganymede’s  napkin  dropped,  but  he  let  it  lie 
this  time.  I was  one  too  mauy  for  him,  and  all  he  could 
do  was  to  stare  at  me  in  a most  limp  and  imbecile  manner 
I seized  the  opportunity  to  slip  out  of  the  room,  and 
make  an  attack  upon  the  billiard  marker.  He  was  a red- 
haired,  dumpy  individual,  with  a consequential  air  about 
him.  There  was  no  one  else  in  the  room,  so  I politely  re- 
quested him  to  play  me  a game. 

“ Fine  country  this,”  I remarked. 

“ Aye  mon ! — this  is  Ayr — this  is  the  laud  o’  Burns ! ” 
answered  the  marker,  with  a theatrical  flourish  of  his 
cue. 

“ Ye-s,”  I answered,  doubtfully  ; “ ye-s ; but — but  who 
is  Burns  ? ” 

I gained  a score  that  time,  for  the  marker  fell  against  the 
table,  and  lost  his  cannon. 

“ Aye  mon  ! he’s  the  Na-etional  paewit ! ” 

“Yes!  yes!  I have  heard  that  before,  but  does  he  live 
in  Ayr  ? ” 

“ Hech,  mon!  he’s  been  deed  mail-  than  a huDner 
years ! ” 

And  there  wras  another  score  to  Geo’. 

Then,  again,  when  my  opponent  was  nervously  balancing 
his  cue  for  a sweeping  stroke,  I added,  severely,  “ What  do 
you  mean  by  telling  me  about  a man  that  1 shall  never 
see  ? Aud  how  can  this  be  his  laud  when  he  is  dead  ? ” 

“ Aye,  mon ; bit  ye’ll  be  able  to  see  his  monument ! ” 
Score — and  game — and  I went  to  bed. 

Next  morning — shivering  still,  but  feel  ever  so  much 
better  after  hot  breakfast.  A post  card  ! 
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“ Dear  Mr.  B — Hearing  that  you  are  in  the  Land  o’ 
Burns,  our  ' mutual  friend  ’ requests  me  to  intimate  that  a 
photograph  or  two  of  the  ‘ Brig  o’  Doone  ’ and  the  ‘ cottage  ’ 
would  prove  a marketable  commodity. — Yours  ever, 

“ B.  B.” 

This  chimed  in  very  well,  for  I intended  to  have  a sight 
of  the  world-renowned  “cottage.”  I ouly  wished  that  it 
was  spring  or  early  summer— that  being,  in  my  estimation, 
the  most  pleasurable  time  for  out-door  work.  However, 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  I likewise  was  partially  reassured 
by  the  waiter  informing  me  that  it  was  a “ fine  caller 
mornin.”  I would  have  termed  it  a raw,  rheumatic  morn- 
ing; but  that  is  merely  a matter  of  opioion.  The  wind  was 
keen  enough  to  shave  me,  as  we  drove  along  the  roads  : it 
came  howling  up  the  Channel,  raising  the  “ white  cats  ” in 
beautiful  style,  and  swept  over  the  bleak  and  deserted 
“ links  ” in  a very  angry  and  winterly  manner ; so  that 
you  may  suppose  I was  not  sorry  when  we  drew  up  at  the 
little  door  of  the  thatched  cottage  wherein  Burns  first  saw 
the  light  of  day. 

I had  taken  with  me  half-a-dozen  of  Swan  plates,  a half- 
plate camera,  and  a lamp  fitted  with  ruby  glass  to  change 
the  plates  by,  as  I intended  to  develop  them  later  on. 
After  I had  explained  that  any  small  room  would  suit, 
that  I would  not  require  any  water,  or  have  filthy  chemicals 
splashing  about — “ drugs,”  the  good  lady  termed  the 
latter — 1 was  accommodated  with  a small  back  room, 
divided  by  a “ hallan,”  or  partition,  that  reached  to  within 
a foot  and  a-half  of  the  low  roof ; there  were  likewise  a 
couple  of  fixed  benches  and  a table,  that  the  worthy  bard 
might  have  sat  at,  for  the  matter  of  its  antiquity.  On  this 
ancient  festive  board  I did  my  changing. 

The  first  plate,  of  course,  was  the  cottage ; three 
seconds’  exposure,  and  return  to  my  changing  room.  While 
I had  the  plate-box  open,  a flash  of  something  made  me 
raise  my  eyes  to  the  hallan.  O,  horror ! a gleam  of  white 
light!  My  lamp  hung  on  about  a level  with  my  face,  in 
such  a position  that  the  rays  fell  full  upon  the  plates  on 
the  table.  I had  heard  so  much  about  the  smallest 
particle  of  light  spoiling  these  extremely  sensitive  plates 
that  I deemed  the  lot  in  my  hands  useless.  However,  see- 
ing that  I was  there,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  trying 
them.  I excluded  the  light,  which  proceeded  from  a door 
that  had  been  opened  during  my  absence,  and  went  to 
work  with  them.  But  there  was  no  more  fuu  for  me  ; that 
gleam  of  light  took  the  whole  of  the  sunshine  out  of  me, 
and  hung  on  my  mind  like  a millstone.  Alloway  Kirk, 
had  it  been  choke  full  of  witches  and  cutty  sarks,  would 
not  have  stirred  me.  Had  Tam  o’  Shanter  and  Souter 
Johnny  come  to  life,  and  entreated  me  to  share  their 
“sneesbin  usquebach  aud  tipenny,”  that  glimmer  of  light 
would  have  spoiled  our  revels.  And  I had  to  wait  until 
the  morrow  before  I could  ascertain  whether  I had  “ spoiled 
a spoon  or  made  a horn.” 

I may  here  come  at  once  to  the  development.  I used 
the  ferrous  oxalate — Dr.  Eder’s  formula — as  described  in 
the  News,  April  9tb,  1880,  with  just  one  alteration — viz., 
that  the  solutions  were  mixed  hot,  then  filtered,  and  used 
cold.  With  an  eager  hand  I mixed  the  solutions,  and  com- 
menced operations  To  my  delight  and  amazement,  there 
was  not  a particle  of  fog  ; oue  after  the  other,  the  same  re- 
sult! Now,  what  could  be  the  reason  of  this?  After  a 
little  thought  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ruby  rays 
directed  down  upon  my  plates  excluded  the  light  from 
above  as  securely  as  if  the  space  where  they  lay  was 
enclosed  in  glass — I mean,  that  if  I had  by  accident 
moved  the  plates  out  of  the  ruby  rays  up  to  where  the 
light  shone  on  my  face,  then  they  would  have  been  spoiled. 

I felt  rather  jollier  that  night  than  on  the  preceding  one. 
I remember  gazing  gloomily  at  the  fire  that  night,  and 
thinking  that  I had  surely  found  my  way  into  a city  of  the 
dead  ; I heard  nothing  but  the  praises  of  the  bard  of  Ayr 
sung.  In  one  place  they  will  sell  you  a drink  of  whiskey 
out  of  a horn  measure  that  had  been  used  by  Burns  ; in 


another,  you  can  sit  on  a seat  once  honoured  by  him  ; at 
every  stationery  shop,  and  at  the  monument,  you  will  be 
pestered  by  having  miniature  cups,  saucers,  needle-cases, 
albums,  &c.,  with  pictures  and  inscriptions  telling  vou  that 
they  were  made  from  wood  that  grew  on  the  Banks  o’ 
I)oon.  At  the  Cottage,  they  hush  you  in  on  tip-toe  to  look 
at  the  dingy  box-bed  where  the  great  poet  was  born. 
This  spirit  pervades  the  whole  place,  and  a laudable  and 
patriotic  feeling,  indeed,  it  would  be,  were  it  not  that  the 
spirit  of  gain  accompanies  it  in  such  palpable  form.  They 
show  you  his  mother’s  bed  for  money  ; they  show  his 
monument  for  money.  Burns  and  money  ! Bums  in  the 
flesh  had  little  to  do  with  money  ; and  when  one  has  gone 
through  the  “ Land  o’  Burns,”  and  seen  every  little  relic 
shown  for  gain,  one  cannot  but  think  of  that  poet’s  mother, 
aud  echo  her  bitter  remark,  wheu  she  looked  upon  his 
monument,  “ He  asked  for  bread,  and  you  have  given  him 
a stone ! ” 


ACTION  OF  LIGHT  UPON  THE  SOLUBLE 
IODIDES.* 

Dr.  Smith  furthermore  states  : — “ 3.  It  is  known  that  strong 
acid  liberates  iodine.  Weak  acid  does  so  after  a long  time,  but 
the  process  is  hastened  by  light.”  This  generalised  statement 
may  lead  to  confusion  and  error,  if  left  unqualified  by  a precise 
idea  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  false,  and  those  under 
which  it  is  true.  For  when  oxygen  is  excluded,  “ decomposition 
of  an  acid  solution  of  potassium  iodide  occurs  only  after  the  con- 
centration has  attained  to  some  point  between  one-third  and  one- 
tenth  the  weight  of  the  water  employed.” 

The  acidifying  body  referred  to  in  the  experiments  quoted  is 
sulphuric  acid,  and  a more  precise  limit  of  concentration  is  not 
given,  because  of  the  undue  multiplication  of  trials  thereby  en- 
tailed. But  decomposition  ensues  in  this  instance  from  the  pro- 
duction of  an  entirely  different  set  of  conditions  on  the  attain- 
ment of  the  limit,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  splits  up,  thereby  fur- 
nishing the  essential  oxygen  by  an  endo-chemicai  chaDge.  In- 
stead o' — 

4Kt+2HaS01+0:=2K;S04+2H20+2I2 
(Eq.  2,  §X.,  3rd  paper),  the  equation  given  for  this  case  is— 
2K[-f2H,S0l=K,S044-2H,0+S0.+Io  (Eq.  1). 

Dr.  Smith  goes  on  to  state — “ 4.  Heat  even  to  the  boiling- 
point  does  not  act  so  well  as  light  (experiments  being  made  in 
sealed  tubes  to  prevent  loss  of  iodine).”  Unfortunately,  Dr. 
Smith  could  not  have  arranged  the  conditions  of  his  experiment 
in  a manner  better  calculated  to  lead  to  false  conclusions.  For, 
in  sealing  up  the  tubes,  he  prevented  the  access  of  oxygen, 
the  very  element  whose  presence  is  essential  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  reaction  with  dilute  solution,  whether  the  experiment  be 
performed  in  light  or  darkness,  in  the  heat  or  cold.  Aud  the 
sum  total  of  the  iodine  which  Dr.  Smith  could  have  liberated 
under  the  conditions  given,  even  had  the  tubes  been  kept  at 
the  boiling-heat  for  several  degrees  above  (see  results  obtained 
at  105°,  supra)  for  hours,  would  have  been  the  small  amount 
equivalent  to  the  oxygen  sealed  up  at  the  same  time  with  the 
solution  in  the  tubes. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  the  experiment  perf  ,rmed  by  Dr.  Smith, 
a small  amount  of  the  dilute  nitric  acid  may  have  undergone 
decomposition  by  heating  into  hyponitric  acid  and  oxygen. 
But  this  is  extremely  improbable,  and  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  total  amount  of  iodine  set  free  in  the 
experiment  cited  was  the  exact  chemical  equivalent  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  which  was  sealed  up  at  the  same  time  with 
the  acidified  solution  in  the  tube.  And,  as  a corollary  to  this 
proposition,  had  Dr.  Smith  taken  the  precaution  to  exclude 
every  trace  of  free  oxygen  from  the  tube,  even  with  the  dilute 
nitric  acid  no  change  of  the  potassium  iodide  solution  would 
have  occurred  on  heating  to  boiling-point,  and  on  continuing 
the  heating  for  houis. 

The  seventh  point  is  : “ The  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
as  hitherto  obtained  is  subject  to  change.  An  old  solution — 
that  is,  one  nearly  a month  old  - was  found  more  sensitive  than 
a new  one  in  all  cases  tried.”  I find  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  epithet  “sensitive  ” as  applied  in 

* Continued  from  page  143, 
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this  connection,  unless  the  sensitiveness  be  due  to  a decompo- 
sition of  nitric  acid  employed,  and  a corresponding  liberation 
of  iodine.  Instead  of  being  styled  sensitive,  the  solution  might 
with  more  propriety,  perhaps,  he  termed  spoiled,  and  ns  such 
unfit  for  employment  in  actinometry. 

Dr.  Smith  slates,  in  the  ninth  place,  “ The  amount  of  allow- 
ance for  temperature  is  not  made  out.  It  is  not  certain  that 
any  is  required  in  the  cases  when  weak  acid  is  used.  The 
weather  has  not  allowed  any  combined  action  of  great  light  and 
heat ; but  with  heat  and  light  in  the  rays  from  an  electric  light 
with  a parabolic  reflector  the  action  was  very  rapid.”  I do  not 
find  in  the  experiments  detailed  by  Dr.  Smith  upon  the  effects 
of  temperature  (see  above)  a basis  for  the  above  generalisation. 
Neither  do  I perceive  the  reason  for  this  dependence  upon  the 
weather,  when  it  might  be  deemed  the  essential  pro-requisite  ot 
accurate  experiment  that  the  changos  duo  to  the  two  separate 
causes  should  be  carefully  discriminated,  and  the  effects  properly 
assignable  to  each  determined  by  previous  trials  under  conditions 
admitting  of  exactitude  and  control.  Nor  do  1 recognise  a t “st 
of  the  latter  character  in  the  experiment  performed  in  the 
concentrated  beam  from  an  electric  light. 

Finally,  the  manner  in  which  the  iodo-acid  method  is  applied 
to  solar  actinometry  appears  irrational.  For  Dr.  Smith  pro- 
poses to  expose  this  actinometer  during  successive  hours  of 
“ sunshine  and  cloud  alternately  ’’ — during  times  when  the 
weather  is  “ changeable,”  during  intervals  of  “ sun  and  show- 
ers,” during  weather  which  is  ‘‘foggy,  with  a gleam  of  sun- 
shine.” In  what  way  is  the  value  of  a meteorological  observa- 
tion enhanced  by  knowing  that,  during  periods  in  which  the  sun 
may  or  may  not  have  been  shining,  a few  milligrammes  more 
or  less  of  iodine  were  set  free  in  an  acidified  solution  ? 

When,  however,  we  call  to  mind  the  frequent  experience  in 
photography,  that  there  are  states  of  the  atmosphere  when, 
with  a clear  sky,  the  quality  of  the  light  does  not  appear  to  be 
favourable  to  the  making  of  a successful  picture;  or  the  fact 
previously  noted,  that,  no  visible  change  being  manifest  in  a 
brilliant  blue  sky,  the  curve  of  chemical  intensity  underwent 
a great  depression  ; or  note  the  immense  amount  of  chemical 
work  done  as  the  horizontal  ray  p isses  through  the  myriad 
organisms  and  pestilential  germs,  miasms,  vapours,  and  count- 
less emanations  from  the  earth’s  surface  that  admit  of  oxidation 
under  solar  influence,— then,  I think,  wo  become  impressed 
with  the  large  practical  value  of  an  easy  and  rapid  method  of 
actinomotry.  The  actinic  component  of  the  solar  rav  has  its 
units  of  work,  as  well  as  the  thermal,  and  the  day  has  come 
when,  in  the  utilisation  of  available  energy,  it  will  reply  us  to 
economise  the  forces  in  the  sunbeams  at  preseut  wasted. 


THE  MELBOURNE  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  additional  awards  have  been  passed  by  the 
executive. 

Jury — J.  Hicks,  R.  Russell,  J.Noone,  Radinger,  G.  Moghano, 
E.  Cecchini,  E.  Klingender,  H.  Kowalski. 

Landscape  Photography,  Including  Photographs  of 
Buildings. 

First  Order  of  Merit. — All  Equal — Bourne  and  Sheppard,  o^ 
Calcutta  ; G.  Brogie  and  Sons,  Florence  and  Italy  ; N.  C'aire 
Melbourne  ; W.  Collie,  Napier,  New  Zealand  ; F.  Frith  and  Co., 
R agate,  England  ; Governmeut  Printing  Otlice,  Sydney ; L.  O. 

G. -eenwold,  Breinin  ; J.  Halley,  Dinant.  Belgium;  B.  Johannes, 
B.'  a.ia;  J.  W.  Lindt.  Collins  Street  East,  Melbourne ; Charles 
Nc  Ltm,  Carlton  and  Melbourne:  Skene  and  Co.,  Colombo, 
Ceyloi  ; L.  J.  Stilmant.  Pepinster,  Belgium;  W.  T.  L.  Travers, 
Welling!,  n,  New  Zealand;  II.  Williams,  Greymouth,  New 
Zealand. 

Second  Order  of  Merit. — E.  Brightman,  Bristol,  England;  F. 
Cowell,  Sale,  Victoria ; Daveling,  Briges,  Belgium ; L.  E. 
Douffet,  Ceylon  ; F.  H.  Duffy,  Fiji;  M’Douald,  St.  Kilda  ; J. 

H.  Newman,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales;  Stillfried  and  Anderson, 
Japan  ; J.  J.  Taylor,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

Third  Ord-r  of  Merit. — J.  Bragge,  Wellington,  New  Zealand  ; 
Brunton  Brothers,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand  ; .1.  E.  Brunton,  Cape 
Town  ; B.  0.  Holterinan,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Portraits  Taken  Direct — Neither  Coloured  nor  Tinted. 

First  Order  of  Merit. — All  equal — Anson,  Bros.,  Hobart,  Tas- 
mania ; R.  H.  Bartlett,  Auckland,  N.Z.  ; H.  H.  Bayley,  Hobart, 


Tasmania;  Bradley  and  Rulofson,  San  Fraucisco ; N.  Ca>re, 
Melbourne;  J.  B.  Feilner,  Bremen  ; Foster  and  Martin,  Collins 
Street  East,  Melbourne  ; Johnstone  and  O'Shannessv,  Bourke 
Stieet  East,  Melbourne;  J.  W.  Lindt,  Collin  Street  East,  Mel- 
bourne ; London  Stereoscopic  Company,  England  ; Pierre  Petit, 
Paris;  E.  Rnsfeldt,  George  Street.,  Sydney. 

Second  Order  of  Merit.  — All  equal — N.  K.  Cherrill,  Christ- 
church, New  Zealand  ; Clifford  and  Morris,  Dunedin,  New  Zea- 
land ; S.  Cornell,  Napier,  New  Zetland  ; J.  B.  Feilner,  Bremen  ; 
G.  Nesbitt,  Bournemouth,  England  ; Rudolph  and  Gasper,  Gonl- 
burn.  New  South  Wales;  Tuttle  and  Co.,  Melbourne  and  San 
Fraucisco. 

Third  Order  of  Merit. — Bennett,  Brisbane,  Queensland  ; W.  B. 
Gibbs,  Wellington,  New  Zealand  ; H.  M.  Hull,  Hobart,  Tas- 
mania ; C.  F.  Niesche,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Coloured  and  Tinted  Photographs. 

First  Order  of  Merit.— All  equal — Mrs.  Bennett,  South  Yarra, 
near  Melbourne;  Foster  and  Martin,  Collins  Street  East, 
Melbourne  ; Johnstone,  O'Shannessy,  and  Co.,  Melbourne  ; A.E. 
Taylor,  Melbourne. 

Second  Order  of  Merit. — All  equal— J.  H.  Boyd,  George  Street, 
Sydney ; Miss  H.  Hambridge,  Kensington,  South  Australia  ; 
J.  H.  Newman,  Oxford  Street,  Sydney. 

Third  Order  of  Merit. — Edward  Renard,  France. 

Enlarged  Photographs,  whether  Portraits  or  Land- 
scapes. 

First  Order  of  Merit. — All  equal — G.  Bordli,  Rome,  Italy  ; 
Government  Printer,  Sydney  ; Vernon  Heath,  Piccadillv,  London  ; 
Johnstone  and  O’Shannessv.  Melbourne;  J.  H.  Newman,  Oxford 
Street,  Sydney  ; Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  England. 

Second  Order  of  Merit — J.  R.  Brenuand,  Prahran,  near 
Melbourne. 

Hfxiotypes. 

Second  Order  of  Merit. — Hart  and  Roux,  Wilson  Street,  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales. 


<£orrc.t)|)ort&fnc£. 


GELATINE  VERSUS  COLLODION. 

Dear  Sir. — In  yoi.r  “At  Home  ” in  the  News  of  March 
18th,  Mr.  Grove  says  he  will  return  to  the  use  of  wet 
collodion  as  soon  as  possible,  and  as  far  as  I can  ascertain, 
there  is  a large  majority  of  photographers  who  will  do  the 
same;  as  despite  the  usefulness  of  gelatine  dry  plates  iti  dull 
weather,  there  is  still  a prevalent  feeling  that  collodion  gives 
the  finest  results  when  it  is  possible  to  use  it. 

Now  that  alkaline  development  is  so  well  understood  and 
practised,  I would  suggest  to  portraitists  who  hanker  after 
the  pluck  and  vigour  of  a good  collodion  negative  to  give  a 
trial  to  washi  d collodion  emulsion,  and  use  it  wet.  Coat  a 
clean  plate  with  emulsion,  allow  it  to  set,  and  place  in  dark 
slide  for  exposure.  What  could  be  simpler?  The  development 
will  take  far  less  time  than  a gelatine  plate,  and  not  much 
mo  e than  a bath  plate,  and,  above  all,  intensification  is  under 
perfect  control.  As  regards  exposure,  I did  a few  experi- 
ments in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  found  wet  emulsion  about 
twice  as  quick  as  a bath  plate,  and  should  have  then  given 
emulsion  a fair  and  extended  trial  if  I could  have  got  the 
emulsion  when  I wanted  it. 

Another  poii_t  in  fpvonr  of  collodion  emulsion  is  the 
immense  latitude  of  exposure.  I have  a plate  with  two  ex- 
posures upon  it,  one  with  five  secouds  and  the  other  thirty 
seconds,  but  they  both  print  exactly  alike. — I remain,  dear 
sir,  yours  faithfully,  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 


SOUTH  LONDON  FHO  l'OGRAl’IIIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  to 
be  held  on  Thursday,  April  7th,  at  8 p.m.,  in  the  Rooms  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi.  The  admission  13  free,  and 
the  Committee  will  be  pleased  to  see  as  many  as  possible 
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Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  practical  exhibi- 
tion of  various  lenses  and  condensors  for  the  optical  lan- 
tern ; also  of  lanterns  burning  a light  other  than  gas. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Morgan  has  kindly  promised  to  give  a practi- 
cal demonstration  of  his  Argentic  Gelatino-bromide  paper. 

Mr.  Morgan  will  make  an  enlargement,  size  30  by  22, 
and  develop  the  same  before  the  meeting.  Enlargements 
made  on  this  paper  will  also  be  exhibited. 

The  Committee  trust  that  as  this  meeting  will  prove 
one  of  exceptional  interest,  many  members,  and  photo- 
graphers generally,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
of  attending. —I  am,  yours,  &c., 

H.  Garrett  Cocking,  Sec. 


ALUM  IN  PIIOTOGRAl’HY. 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  Mr.  Burton’s  letter  in 
your  issue  of  the  18th  inst.,  ! would  say  that  developed  dry 
plates  may,  in  my  experience,  be  exposed  without  huit  to 
white  light,  if  they  are  first  treated  with  alum  for  a short 
time.  This  substance,  which  is  growing  more  useful  every 
day  to  photographers,  appears  to  possess  the  property 
both  of  destroying  the  latent  image  on  an  exposed  plate, 
and  of  rendering  an  unexposed  film  insensitive  to  the 
action  of  light.  At  least,  I have  failed  to  get  even  the 
faintest  image  on  a sensitive  plate,  treated  before  exposure 
for  a few  seconds  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  alum,  and 
well  washed  and  dried  ; or  to  develop  an  exposed  plate 
rinsed  with  alum  before  immersion  in  the  pyrogallic. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  only  natural  to  suppose 
that  immersion  in  alum  after  develop. uent  would  destroy 
the  last  trace  of  sensitiveness  to  light  in  a film  ; and  such 
appears  to  be  the  case.  1 have  exposed  an  unfixed  dry 
plate,  treated  with  alum  and  well  washed,  for  several  hours 
to  broad  daylight,  and  on  fixing,  not  the  slightest  veil  has 
been  perceptible.  Here,  then,  is  au  additional  argument — 
if  auy  be  needed— for  the  use  of  the  alum  bath. — I am, 
yours,  C.  E.  Wyrall. 


fuuteb'mga  af  jsbcntieu 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

A special  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the  Manchester 
Mechanics’  Institution,  Princes  Street  (late  David  Street),  on 
Thursday,  the  24th  inst.,  Mr.  Alfred  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  large  hall  of  the  above  Institution  be 
engaged  for  the  place  of  meeting  during  the  next  session,  and  that 
notice  be  given  to- discontinue  the  use  of  the  rooms  at  the 
Memorial  Hall. 

A lantern  exhibition  concluded  the  proceedings. 


The  Photographic  Club. 

At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  F.  Howard  exhibited 
his  method  of  packing  gelat  ue  plates.  Each  pair  of  plates, 
placed  back  to  back,  is  bound  together  by  four  corner-caps  of 
paper,  and  auy  number  of  tin  se  pairs  can  be  piled  on  each 
Olher  without  fear  of  damage;  it  being  merely  uec  ssary  to 
place  a single  plate,  film  inwards,  at  each  end  of  the  pile,  aud 
to  fnston  the  bundle  with  india-rubber  bands,  or  with  string. 
One  great  advantage  of  this  system  is  t lie  ease  witli  which  the 
plates  can  ho  packed  in  the  dark;  aud,  moreover,  the  same 
cori  er- pieces  are  suitiib'e  for  plates  of  every  size,  excepting 
I hat,  in  the  case  of  very  large  plates.  P might  bo  advisable  to 
employ  rather  thicker  paper  or  card  in  makiiig  the  corner- 
pieces. 

The  corner-pieces  can  be  made  by  hand  very  rapidly,  although 
if  they  should  be  extensively  used  by  manufacturers  of  com- 
mercial plates  we  apprehend  that  they  will  be  formed  by 
machines  similar  to  the  en  velope-I'olners  now  in  use.  A small 
piece  of  paper,  about  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch  tli  ck,  is  folded  over 
the  augle  formed  by  a double  thickness  of  glass,  and  then 
another  similar  piece  of  paper,  previously  gummed,  is  lapped 
over  in  a contrary  direction. 


Mr.  Howard  also  handed  round  the  bottom  of  a ginger  beer 
bottle  which  bad  become  incrusted  with  a compact  and  dense 
deposit,  which  doubtless  consisted  of  silver  bromide.  'I  be  bottle 
had  been  used  repea  ted ly  for  emulsifying  gelatino-bromide,  and 
it  would  be  an  interesting  matter  to  investigate  the  reason 
why  the  haloid  salt  of  silver  should  agglomerate  into  a hard 
and  possibly  crystalline  form.  This  point  is  of  interest  as  bear- 
ing on  the  theory  of  emulsification  ; especially  as  regards  the 
view  that  during  this  process  the  bromide  becomes  actually 
dissolved,  and  is  subsequently  ro-deposited  iu  that  more  granular 
torm  which  is  so  extremely  sensitive  to  light. 


3>alk  in  tin  Stubio. 


A Photographic  Gathering. — On  Saturday  last,  nearly 
one  hundred  photographic  friends  sat  down  to  a sumptuous  repast 
at  the  invitation  of  Messrs.  Mawdsley  and  York,  at  the  extensive 
Dry  Plate  Works  of  Mr.  Mawdsley  at  Notting  Hill.  The  toasts 
were  : “ The  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,”  responded 
to  by  Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  ; “The South  London  Photographic 
Society,”  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Stathara  (who,  by 
the  way,  seems  identified  with  all  photographic  gatherings) 

“ The  Photographic  Club,’’  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Bolas, 
and  “The  Hosts,”  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stathain.  Mr.  Cobb  amused 
the  company  with  au  original  song,  in  which  he  humorously 
referred  to  recent  events,  and  to  the  surprising  progress  which 
has  recently  been  made  in  dry  plate  work. 


■<$0  ipr'fsponiUnls. 


C.  E.  Wyrall. — 1.  You  must  have  been  misinformed.  2.  You 
will  find  abundant  information  as  to  recovering  silver  from  old  wi  t 
plate  developing  solutions  in  back  volumes.  Pyrogallic  and 
silver  intensifiers  can  be  treated  in  a similar  manner. 

A.  B.  C — Certainly  not.  Consult  a solicitor. 

A.  N.  Leicester. — We  are  inclined  to  think  that  you  must  have 
blotted  off  or  dried  the  prints  with  a sample  of  paper  containing 
hyposulphite.  Contact  with  bronze  powder  will  sometimes  cause 
a similar  phenomenon. 

Fred  Luciana. — 1.  Any  of  the  ordinary  commercial  plates  will 
answer,  and  for  the  purpose  we  should  advise  a ferrous  oxalate 
developer.  Contact  printing  is  most  convenient  when  no  alteration 
is  required  as  regards  size.  2.  Soak  for  some  hours  in  a saturated 
solution  of  alum,  wash  well,  and  intensify  with  pyrogallic  and 
silver,  as  in  the  case  of  a wet  plate. 

Captain  Turton.— Although,  in  many  cases,  the  utmost  purity  is 
necessary — as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  silver  nitrate — it  often 
happens  that  impure  commercial  products  answer  perfectly.  The 
same  holds  good  also  in  the  case  of  chemicals  intended  for 
medicinal  use. 

Sigma. — See  answer  to  S.  H.  G.  in  our  last  number. 

G.  S.  M. — A much  smaller  quantity  will  suffice,  but  excess  will  do 
no  harm  provided  that  the  directions  are  carried  out.  Of  course 
you  must  filter  carefully. 

A.  L.  T. — 1.  Saudurac,  2 parts ; alcohol,  7 parts ; oil  of  lavender, 
1 part.  2.  Mastic,  40  grains ; sandarac,  160  grains  ; ether,  4 ounces  ; 
benzole,  3 ounces.  3.  Gum  dammar,  1 part ; beDZole,  12  parts. 
4.  From  any  photographic  material  dealer. 

Goring. — Our  Publishers  cannot  help  it ; they  have  simply  no 
more  of  those  numbers  in  stock.  We  shall  have  some  more 
portraits  of  Fox  Talb  t next  week,  and  if  you  apply  again,  you 
will  be  supplied. 

W.  J.  Hunter. — We  cannot  find  it  just  now,  but  will  look  for  it. 
Try  a weak  solution  of  cyanide,  such  as  is  used  for  clearing 
negatives. 

It.  Dumaresg  — You  will  probably  meet  with  a suitiblo  tenant  by 
advertising  in  our  columns  ; or  apply  to  Messrs.  Hunter  und  f-ands, 
20,  Cranbourne  Street,  London,  W.C. 

C.  S.  1.  By  enquiring  at  Station1  r>’  Hall.  2.  Our  Publisher  see 
to  the  registration  of  photographs  for  a fee  of  Is.  6d.  each. 

J.  M.  Smith. — Place  the  unioned  positive  print  in  a saturated 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  until  the  image  disappears.  The 
other  is  blotting-paper  which  has  been  moistened  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  and  dried. 

L.  Baxter. — A thin  film  of  plain  collodion. 

Nemo. — Soak  tile  plaits  in  a solution  of  caustic  soda  for  a few 
days. 

Tom  Kendal. — 1.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  2.  You  have  dr  ed 
the  tissue  too  quickly,  or  at  too  bi'h  a temperature.  3.  Try  the 
addition  of  twenty  diops  of  glycerine  to  each  ounce. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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THE  BACKING  OF  DRY  PLATES. 

Dr.  Hermann  Fol  contributes  a valuable  topic  on  this 
subject  to  our  present  issue,  and  we  congratulate  hitn  on 
having  studied  his  subject  and  made  his  investigation  in  a 
true  scientific  spirit.  Having  traced  reflection  from  the 
back  of  the  glass  to  the  circumstance  that  a large  difference 
exists  between  the  refractive  energy  of  glass  and  air,  he 
points  out  that  the  coating  of  glass  with  a body  of  high 
refractive  energy  entirely  prevents  reflection  at  the  plane 
where  the  glass  terminates ; and  if  this  highly  refractive 
body  is  intermingled  with  some  pigment  or  stain  which 
obstructs  the  passage  of  or  absorbs  actinic  light,  the 
phenomenon  of  blurring  is  entirely  prevented  from 
manifesting  itself.  As  regards  the  fulfilment  of  these 
physical  conditions,  the  black-varnish  backing  which  we 
proposed  some  months  ago  is  perfectly  satisfactory;  but 
Dr.  Fol  complains  that  it  prevents  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment being  properly  traced,  and,  moreover,  it  is  unsuitable 
for  use  in  the  case  of  wet  plates.  A mixture  of  glycerine 
and  gelatine  forms  the  basis  of  Dr.  Fol’s  backing,  and  this 
mixture  is  spread  in  uniform  layers  on  linen,  paper,  or 
some  other  convenient  flexible  base,  a little  ludian-iuk 
being  added  as  a colouring  ingredient.  Professor  Fol’s 
idea  of  utilising  the  half-used  carbon  tissue  which  is 
stripped  off  iu  the  process  of  developing  carbon  priut3  is 
ingenious  ; but,  instead  of  doing  this,  we  have  found  it 
more  convenient  to  make  use  of  fresh  tissue.  A number 
of  pieces,  being  cut  to  the  required  size,  are  soaked  in  water 
until  thoroughly  softened,  after  which  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  a dish  of  glycerine  for  twenty-four  hours.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  they  are  all  squeegeed,  face  downwards, 
on  a large  sheet  of  glass,  where  they  are  preserved  until 
required.  The  tissue  thus  saturated  with  glycerine  can  be 
brought  into  perfect  optical  contact  with  the  back  of  the 
plate  by  a few  strokes  of  the  finger  ; and,  as  it  never  dries, 
it  can  be  removed  and  put  on  another  plate  with  remark- 
able facility.  Moreover,  the  glycerine  acts  as  a preservative 
or  antiseptic,  preventing  decay  or  putrefaction. 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  Dr.  Fol’s  method  of  backing  will 
bring  about  a reform  as  regards  the  quality  of  photographs 
of  microscopic  objects  ; the  examples  of  this  class  of  work 
which  one  ordinarily  meets  with  being  often  utterly  ruined 
by  halation  or  bluiriug. 

We  remember  ouce  seeing  the  eftec1-  of  immersing  a cube 
of  flint  glass  in  a liquid  having  the  same  refractive  energv 
as  the  glass.  The  cube  simply  became  invisible,  and 
remained  so  while  in  the  liquid,  thus  affording  a pretty 
illustration  of  the  pr.nciple  wuicb  guided  Dr.  Fol  in  his 
experiments.  As  far  as  we  remember,  the  liquid  was  an 
organic  compouud  of  mercury. 


PRINTING;  AND  THE  BURNISHING  OF  PRINTS. 

In  these  days  of  gelatine  plates  and  negatives  of  varying 
quality,  priuting  demands  very  special  care  and  skill. 
Plate-makers  have  much  to  account  for  in  the  production 
of  thin  negatives  and  poor  prints  ; but,  on  the  whole,  they 
are,  perhaps,  more  maligned  than  they  deserve.  It  is 
always  desirable  to  make  the  most  of  one’s  negatives,  no 
matter  what  their  quality  may  be,  and  with  this  end  in 
view,  we  look  to  the  printer  to  help  us  out  of  our  diffi- 
culties. Elaborate  retouching  works  wonders,  but  careful 
printing  is  a perfectly  legitimate  and  satisfactory  way  of 
getting  over  some  of  the  defects  caused  by  unskilful  treat- 
ment in  taking  gelatine  negatives. 

We  will  venture  to  say  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  gelatine  plates  at  present  produced  require  some  special 
treatment  in  printing.  Some  are  too  transparent,  others  too 
dense  ; while  a third  class  would  be  just  right  were  it  not 
for  a thin  veil  of  fog  in  the  shadows. 

We  here  subjoin  some  of  the  points  to  be  attended  to 
in  printing  special  negatives  and  in  finishing  the  prints 
with  the  burnisher. 

It  is  necessary,  first,  to  select  suitable  sheets  of  albumen- 
ized  paper,  and  to  note  that  the  surface  is  evenly  glazed, 
and  free  from  flaws.  Wheu  the  albumen  is  thin,  the  print 
will  lack  vigour. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  negative  to  be  dealt  with  is  weak 
aud  wanting  iu  contrast,  it  will  be  advisable,  in  sensitizing 
the  paper,  to  add  silver  nitrate  to  the  bath  to  raise  it  four 
or  five  grains  per  ounce  above  its  normal  strength.  This 
will  lend  its  aid  in  securing  greater  contrast  in  the  print. 
The  paper  should  be  dried  between  folds  of  blotting-paper, 
and  kept  as  flat  as  possible  throughout  the  entire  processes 
of  printing,  fixing,  and  mounting.  This  precaution  should 
be  observed  more  especially  when  the  print  has  to  be 
burnished.  When  the  paper  is  hung  up  to  dry,  aud 
allowed  to  cockle,  unless  the  atmosphere  is  humid,  the 
albumen  surface  is  apt  to  crack  with  after-treatment.  A 
defect  of  this  sort  can  never  be  remedied  by  the  burnisher. 

Next,  before  printing,  see  that  the  varnished  surface  of 
the  negative  is  perfectly  hard  and  dry,  so  as  to  avoid  its 
serving  as  a receptacle  for  dust.  Retouching  varnishes  are 
liable  to  remain  tacky  for  some  tune  The  negative,  being 
thin,  should  be  printed  in  feeble  light.  It  is,  indeed,  ad- 
visable, in  an  extreme  case  of  weakness,  to  place  a mask  of 
papier  mineral  on  the  glass  side  of  the  negative,  and  upou 
this  to  effect  what  retouching  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
save  the  print  from  undue  degradation  in  the  lights  and 
feebleness  iu  the  shadows 

Wheu  the  print  is  removed  from  the  pressure  frame  it 
should  be  trimmed  to  the  proper  size. 

Toning  should,  of  course,  oe  carried  on  in  a very  sub- 
dued light,  aud,  when  finally  washing  the  print,  after 
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fixation,  it  should  be  placed  for  a few  minutes  in  a bath  of 
tepid  water  containing  a small  percentage  of  common  alum 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  last  traces  of  soda  hyposulphite. 

We  now  come  to  details  such  as  shall  secure  perfect 
brilliancy  in  the  finished  print.  The  print  should  be  dried 
between  folded  blottiDg-paper,  so  as  to  avoid  surface 
markings.  While  the  print  is  still  moist,  it  should  be 
treated  with  warm  potato  starch  paste,  and  rt  once  mounted 
on  its  allotted  card.  The  mounted  print  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  absolutely  dry.  If  perfectly  dry  it  will 
be  found  impossible  to  impart  full  gloss  to  the  albumenized 
surf.  ce. 

A variety  of  defects  are  produced  by  an  ill-devised  mode 
of  heating  the  burnisher.  When  heated  with  one  flame,  it 
becomes  too  hot  immediately  above  the  flame,  and  imparts 
brilliancy  to  a portion  of  the  print  only.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  two  flames  are  employed,  heat  is  again  unequally 
diffused,  and  the  differences  of  temperature  registered  on  the 
print. 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  heating  the  burnisher  is  by 
means  of  gas  and  a perforated  tube,  where  the  flames  issue 
at  short  intervals  along  its  whole  length. 

The  sort  of  card  used  in  mounting  prints  has  something 
to  do  with  success  in  burnishing.  Enamelled  cards  are  apt 
to  yield  up  some  of  the  grit  of  the  enamel,  and  cause 
scratches  of  the  polished  albumen  surface. 

Before  venturing  to  use  the  burnisher,  a trial  card  should 
be  inserted  in  order  to  establish  the  pitch,  and  to  see  that 
the  pressure  is  equal  over  the  surface.  It  is  necessary 
first  to  rub  the  surface  of  the  print  with  a piece  of  soft 
flannel  carrying  a trace  of  Castile  soap. 

When  the  burnisher  is  too  hot,  blisters  form  on  the 
print ; these  may  sometimes  be  got  rid  of  by  allowing  the 
card  to  cool,  and  again  passing  it  through  the  burnisher. 

In  conclusion,  we  enter  a protest  against  the  system  of 
water-marking  applied  to  albumenized  papers.  As  a 
suitable  substitute  for  this  sort  of  advertisement,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  name  of  the  paper  manufactory  should  be 
lightly  printed  on  the  back  at  one  corner  of  the  sheet,  or 
in  the  centre  of  the  sheet,  but  not  with  a fatty  ink.  It  is 
certainly  annoying  to  find  the  name  of  some  manufacturer 
indelibly  stamped  along  the  margin  of  each  sheet,  rendering 
a certain  portion  of  the  sheet  useless.  Burnishing  will  not 
remove  the  name. 


A CHEMICAL  ACTINOMETER. 

BY  PROFESSOR  H.  DUFOUR.* 

Instruments  for  measuring  the  variations  in  the  chemical 
intensity  of  sunlight  are  called  actinometers.  The  prin- 
ciple of  my  apparatus  consists  in  counteracting  the  varying 
action  of  light  upon  a mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
by  an  electrical  current  of  varying  intensity,  but  capable 
of  being  measured  at  any  moment.  This  current  effects 
the  decomposition  of  an  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid 
equal  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  light  on 
the  mixture  of  chlorine  aud  hydrogen. 

The  apparatus  consists  (fig.  1)  of  two  glass  bulbs,  A 
and  B,  similar  to  those  of  Rumford’s  thermoscope,  but 
rather  thicker.  Into  the  two  lateral  necks  t and  V of  the 
bulb  A are  fixed  two  carbons  which  act  as  electrodes.  The 
tube  T enters  into  this  bulb,  following  its  curvature  ; the 
same  bulb  contains  a small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

I'he  second  bulb,  B,  which  is  blown  on  to  the  other  end  of 
the  tube  T,  contains  sulphuric  acid.  By  means  of  a glass 
stop-cock,  lx,  the  communication  between  A ard  B can  be 
completely  shut  off.  The  tube  T is  placed  in  an  inclined 
position,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  part  a b has  an 
interior  diameter  of  only  one  millimetre,  and  it  is  gradu- 
ated to  cubic  millimetres. 

To  prepare  the  sensitive  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydro- 
gen which  is  to  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb  A,  and 
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on  which  the  light  is  intended  to  act,  an  electric  current 
must  be  passed  for  several  hours ; this  decomposes  the 
hydiochloiic  acid,  saturates  it  with  chlorine,  and  at  the 
same  time  diminishes  the  strength  of  the  acid.  We  thus 


obtain  a liquid  capable  of  rapidly  absorbing  gaseous  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  having  above  it  a mixture  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen.  When  the  mixture  has  attained  the  requisite 
sensitiveness,  sulphuric  acid  is  introduced  into  the  bulb  A, 
by  means  of  the  side  tube  E ; this  tube  is  then  closed  with 
the  blowpipe.  The  whole  apparatus  must  be  carefully 
arranged  so  that  the  volume  of  air  remaining  in  the  bulb 
B may  be  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  sensitive  mixture  of 
gases  which  is  in  the  bulb  A. 

The  entire  instrument  is  enclosed  in  a box  blackened  on 
the  inside  (fig.  2).  The  light  is  admitted  by  the  two 


Fig.  2. 

openings  O and  O',  which  can  be  made  to  vary  both  in 
size  and  in  position.  The  stopcock  R is  within  reach  of 
the  hand  of  the  observer,  and  the  tube  a l appears  on  the 
outside  of  the  box,  being  inserted  into  a groove  cut  for  the 
purpose,  and  lined  behind  the  tube  with  black  cloth.  When 
au  observation  is  to  be  taken,  the  two  openings  O and  O' 
must  Lave  the  same  size  and  the  same  position  ; under  these 
circumstances  the  instrument  is  not  affected  by  variations 
in  temperature,  which  produce  equal  expansions  or  contrac- 
tions of  the  gases  containing  the  two  bulbs. 

By  the  action  of  light,  part  of  the  chlorine  and  of  the 
hydrogeu,  which  are  in  the  bulb  A,  are  caused  to  combine 
to  form  gaseous  hydro-chloric  acid,  which  is  then  absorbed. 
By  this  action  there  is  induced  an  increase  of  pressure  and 
expansion  of  volume  in  A,  aud  the  column  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  displaced  from  right  to  left.  To  counteract  this  dis- 
placement, an  electrical  current  is  passed  through  the  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  ; when  the  current  decomposes  a 
quantity  of  hydro-chloric  acid  equal  to  that  which  the 
light  is  continually  forming  by  the  combination  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen,  the  column  of  liquid  remains  stationary.  To 
measure  the  intensity  of  light,  it  is  therefore  now  only 
necessary  to  measure  the  intensity  of  the  current  which 
suffices  to  produce  this  equilibrium. 

These  observations,  which  are  merely  relative,  could  also 
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be  taken  by  another  method.  A current  is  passed  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  drive  the  column  of  acid  back  to  the  zero 
point,  for  instance  ; the  current  is  then  broken,  and  a note 
taken  of  the  time  which  the  column  of  sulphuric  acid  takes 
to  pass  over  the  interval  comprised  between  the  divisions 


Fig.  3. 


0 and  20,  for  instance,  while]  the  current  is  no  longer 
passing ; thus  a series  of  successive  measurements  may  be 
taken.  It  is  clear,  as  the  hydrochloric  acid  formed  remains 
always  the  same  in  this  method  of  procedure,  that  the  time 
required  to  produce  it  is  longer  iu  proportion  as  the  action 
of  light  is  feeble,  and  inversely. 

Designating  by  1 the  intensity  of  the  current  required  to 
produce  one  cubic  centimetre  of  hydrochloric  acid  per 
minute,  I obtained  the  following  results  iu  my  observation 
of  the  2nd  June,  1880  : — 

Intensity  of  tte  current  requiredjto 
counteract  the  action  of  light. 

0,041  Sky  quite  clouded. 


Time. 

8 h.  20  m.  a.m. 

8 h.  30  m.  a.m.  ...  0,037 

8 h.  35  m.  a.m.  ...  0,053 

9 h.  55  m.  a.m.  ...  0,113 
10  h.  a.m.  ...  0,103 
10  h.  5 m.  a.m.  ...  0,097 


Mist. 

Clear. 


11  h.  5 m.  a.m. 


The  smoke  of  a chimney  was 
passing  across  the  field  of 
the  instrument. 

0,079  Grey  sky. 

By  the  second  method  on  the  24th  June,  1880, 1 obtained 
the  following  results  : — 

Time  taken  by  the  extremity  of  the 
column  of  sulphuric  acid  to  pass  over 
Time.  a given  space  in  the  tube. 

4 h.  25  m.  p.m.  . . 34  sec.  Sky  partially  clouded,  with 


h.  30  m.  p.m. 
h.  35  m.  p.m. 

b.  36  m.  p.m. 
h.  40  m.  p.m. 
h.  55  m.  p.m. 
h.  p.m. 


37  sec. 
54  sec. 

62,5  sec. 
219  sec. 
185  sec. 
108  sec. 


frequent  showers. 

Cloudy  sky,  and  sun  invisi- 
ble. 

Sky  very  black.  RaiD. 

Rain,  but  sky  clearer. 

Sky  was  cleared  up.  The 
rain  continued. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
The  Mammoth  Carte — The  Ancient  or  Tyrian  Purple 
— Chemistry  and  Photooaphers — Gelatine  d.  Collodion. 

The  Mammoth  Carte.— We  are  not  sure  whether  the 
new  size  ot  portrait  pictures,  imported  from  America,  about 
sixteen  inches  high  and  twelve  inches  broad,  has  already  a 
name ; but  we  think  mammoth  carte  would  be  the  most 
convenient  for  them,  and  we  imagine  that  this  size  will  be 
the  nonplus  ultra,  if  taken  direct  from  life.  We  think  that 
our  American  brethren  must  employ  a six  inches  lens  for 
taking  such  pictures,  and  if  larger  pictures  in  any  future 
time  should  come  into  fashion,  the  optician  will  be  obliged 
to  construct  extra  ‘‘  mammoth  lenses  ” for  the  purpose.  But 
it  is  a question  whether  it  would  not  be  preferable  to  make 
suoh  pictures  by  the  enlargement  process.  We  are  now  in 
a position  to  make  small  pictures  direct  from  life  quite  sharp 


in  a very  short  time  by  emulsion  plates,  and  we  can  easily 
produce  a first-rate  transparent  positive  on  glass  by  contact 
printing,  and  from  this  an  enlarged  negative  in  the  camera 
by  the  ordinary  collodion  process.  In  this  manner  a great 
many  pictures  of  moderate  size  (twelve  to  eighteen  inches) 
are  made  by  British  and  Continental  photographers  in  the 
dull  season,  when  it  is  difficult  to  work  with  the  less  actinio 
lenses  of  large  size,  and  we  must  confess  that  the  quality  of 
these  pictures,  obtained  in  this  way,  is  not  inferior  in  com- 
parison with  pictures  taken  direct  from  life.  Everybody 
in  England  knows  that  first-rate  enlargements  are  made 
by  the  carbon  process,  and  we  think  that  this  enlarging 
method  is  not  estimated  enough.  At  the  last  Paris  exhibi- 
bition  we  remember  to  have  seen  enlarged  pictures  on  linen 
and  canvas,  made  by  Mr.  Winter,  of  Vienna,  and  employed 
in  architectural  decoration  for  rooms.  These  pictures  were  of 
true  “ mammoth  ” size,  being  about  two  yards  long.  Winter 
is  working  with  electric  light  and  a developing  process. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  in  this  way  enlargements 
which  could  be  employed  instead  of  the  magic  lantern 
pictures  ? In  many  cases  it  would  be  much  more  convenient 
to  have  such  enlarged  pictures  than  a magic  lantern, 
especially  when  the  lecture-room  could  not  be  darkened  in 
the  day-time. 

The  Ancient  or  Tyrian  Purple. — Dr.  Shenk,  of  Man- 
chester, published  a year  ago  some  very  interest- 
ing observations  on  this  purple  dye  and  its  sensitive- 
ness to  light.  Strangely  enough,  none  of  the  old  Grecian  or 
Roman  authors  mention  anything  about  the  actinic  quali- 
ties of  this  dye,  so  much  admired  and  employed  in  olden 
times.  But  Dr.  Eder  informs  is  now,  that  in  the  middle 
age  this  sensitiveness  of  the  purple  dye  to  light  was  veiy 
well  known.  It  is  mentioned  by  the  princess  Eudoxia, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  VIII.,  in  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  described  in  a book  edited 
by  the  august  female  author.  The  princess  says: 
“ The  purple  dye  only  becomes  perfect  if  the  dyed 
tissue  is  exposed  to  sunlight.  The  sun’s  rays  give  it  a great 
intensity,  darken  the  colour,  and  improve  in  the  highest 
degree  its  brilliancy.”  Until  the  seventeenth  century  no 
further  observations  regarding  this  matter  were  made,  but 
then  an  Englishman,  William  Cole,  without  knowing  of 
the  princess’  writing,  found  purple  shells  on  the  coast  of 
Somersetshire  and  South  Wales.  He  observed  that  the 
yellow  juice  of  the  buccinum,  brought  in  contact  with 
linen  or  silk,  gives  a green  colour,  which  is  changed  by 
light  to  purple,  and  he  further  observed  a smell  of  garlic 
during  the  decomposition  of  the  juice  by  light.  Cole’s 
letter  on  his  observations  is  dated  1685,  and  appears  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  About 
twenty-five  years  later  Reaumur,  the  constructor  of  the 
Reaumur  thermometer,  made  the  same  observations.  We 
are  very  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Eder  as  regards  this  matter,  he 
having  done  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  old  authors. 

Chemistry  and  Photographers. — How  many  photographers 
are  fairly  well  acquainted  with  chemistry  V We  think  not 
the  majority.  We  may  only  comfort  ourselves  by  the  fact 
that  the  condition  of  things  in  other  countries  is  the  same. 
We  read  an  article  in  the  Vienna  Nolizen,  where  we  are  told 
somevery  curious  instances  of  the  ignorance  of  photographers 
as  regards  chemistry.  A photographer  was  accustomed 
to  observe  that  the  water  used  for  washing  fresh 
(not  toned)  silver  prints  became  turbid  (by  the  formation 
of  chloride  of  silver),  and  he  supposed  that  this  was  neces- 
sary for  the  process.  By  hazard  he  used  another  water 
which  was  free  from  chloride,  and  was  affrighted  to  see 
that  the  water  remained  quite  clear.  He  asked  a chemist 
what  to  do,  and  this  gentleman  advised  him  to  introduce 
some  handfuls  of  common  salt  into  the  water.  The  photo- 
grapher did  so,  washing  all  the  pictures,  which  changed 
their  colour  to  red,  and  they  refused  to  tone.  The  writer  of 
the  article  mentions  further  the  fact  that  in  nearly  all  photo- 
graphic studios  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  to  be  found,  but  not 
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the  ordinary  carbonate.  We  consider  that  the  latter  is  of 
much  better  action  for  neutralizing  than  the  former. 
For  precipitating  silver  from  an  old  positive  bath,  mono- 
carbonate of  soda  answers  well ; the  precipitate  is  washed, 
and  then  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  so  it  is  possible  in  this 
way  to  get  nitrate  of  silver  from  such  bath  without  any 
melting  or  reducing.  It  is  well  known  that  for  dissolving 
metallic  silver  iu  nitric  acid,  an  abundant  excess  of  nitric 
acid  is  necessary.  This  may  be  reduced  to  a considerable 
extent,  but  the  solution  obtained  will  always  possess  an 
acid  reaction.  This  free  acid  is  generally  removed  by 
evaporating  the  solution  and  gently  melting  the  residual 
salt.  The  last  operations  are  not  few  or  very  agreeable 
ones.  A method  proposed  for  getting  over  this  difficulty 
is  to  take  a small  portion  of  the  silver  solution  and  precipi- 
tate it  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  precipitate  being  next 
washed  with  water,  and  then  added  to  the  acid  solution. 
In  this  way  the  free  acid  is  neutralized,  and,  after  filtering, 
we  have  a solution  which  can  be  diluted  to  the  degree 
required  for  a negative  or  positive  bath. 

Gelatine  versus  Collodion. — A correspondent  in  our  last 
number  expresses  the  opinion  that  after  a return  of  the  bright  J 
weather,  the  photographer  will  prefer  the  wet  collodion  i 
process  to  the  gelatino-bromide  method.  We  hear  the  same  | 
opinion  from  the  Continent,  where  it  seems  the  quality  of 
gelatine  plates  in  the  market  varies  more  than  is  the  case 
in  England.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  high  lights  in  a 
gelatine  plate  are  more  easily  over-exposed  than  in  a wet 
plate.  In  a dull  season  this  may  not  happen,  but  it  very 
often  occurs  in  the  stronger  summer  light.  Even  for 
landscape  photography,  we  think,  the  dry  plates  will  ulti- 
mately be  preferred  by  the  majority.  The  question  is, 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  avoid  over-exposure  of  the 
high  lights.  Dr.  Eder  says  that  the  employment  of  hypo- 
sulphite in  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer  will  remedy  the 
effects  of  over-exposure,  and  make  the  picture  more  soft. 
He  recommends  us  to  take  not  more  than  ten  to  forty 
drops  of  a two  and  a-half  grain  solution  of  hyposulphite 
for  about  three  ounces  of  developer ; the  more  hyposul- 
phite is  taken,  the  softer  is  the  resulting  picture.  If 
too  much  hyposulphite  is  taken,  the  picture  changes  into 
a transparent  positive.  Eder’s  formula  is : 

Saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  ...  15  c.c. 
Saturated  solution  of  neutral  oxalate  of 

potassium  45  ,, 

Solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  (1T0)  1 to  4 drops 
Hyposulphite  solution  (above  men- 
tioned)  10  to  40  „ 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Retouching,  like  most  questions,  has  two  sides  to  it.  You 
may  work  over  the  whole  surface  of  a negative  with  a black- 
lead  pencil,  so  as  to  leave  not  a single  trait  in  its  original 
condition,  or  you  may  leave  a negative  alone  with  all  its 
technical  imperfections  upon  it ; in  neither  case  is  the  result 
true  to  nature.  Some  might  be  disposed  to  argue  that,  of 
the  two  extremes,  the  latter  is  at  any  rate  to  be  preferred, 
for  the  hard  metallic  surface,  sometimes  imparted  to  the 
features  of  a portrait,  is,  of  all  things,  the  most  unnatural, 
resembling  more  the  smooth  aspect  of  a steel  visor  than  a 
face  of  flesh  and  blood.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
equal  force,  it  may  be  averred  that  the  blonde  damsel,  who 
is  represented  in  an  untouched  photograph  peppered  all 
over  with  ugly  spots,  and  with  a face  disfigured  appareutly 
with  the  measles  or  other  loathsome  disease,  is  far  more 
deeply  libelled.  In  any  case,  we  fear  the  portraitist  who,  in 
the  interests  of  truth,  would  push  photography  so  far 
beyond  the  limits  as  to  decline  interfering  with  the  eccen- 
tricities of  sensitive  film  or  developer,  would  very  speedily 
be  relieved  of  his  task  altogether;  there  are  few  of  us  who 


care  to  be  represented  more  ill-favoured  than  we  naturally 
are. 

It  must,  then,  we  think,  be  generally  admitted,  as  matter 
beyond  argument,  that  the  practice  of  letouching,  to  a 
limited  extent,  at  any  rate,  is  not  only  defensible,  but, 
indeed,  absolutely  necessary  at  times,  to  rectify  the  vagaries 
of  a camera  picture.  And  here  we  may  remark  that  camera 
pictures  were  inveighed  against  iu  this  world  long  before 
photographers  came  into  it.  People  used  to  be  posed  before 
a camera  lucida,  and  as  they  sat  silent  and  motionless, 
the  outline  of  their  figures  was  quickly  sketched  with  pencil 
or  brush.  Lawrence  Sterne  speaks  of  these  portraits  in 
Tristram  Shandy , and  very  deprecatiugly,  too.  “ Others,” 
he  says,  “ will  make  a drawing  of  you  in  the  camera  ; that 
is  most  unfair  of  all,  because  there  you  are  sure  to  be  re- 
presented in  some  of  your  most  ridiculous  attitudes.” 

But  this  by-the-bye.  The  pose  of  the  figure  in  a photo- 
graph is  frequently  subject  for  complaint  nowa-days,  but 
not  so  retouching.  Few  sitters,  strange  to  say,  complain  of 
the  use  of  the  pencil.  Vanity  in  this  world  is  so  deeply 
rooted,  that  if  you  pander  to  it,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you 
will  succeed  in  pleasing  your  visitor.  There  never  was  a 
greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  it  is  only  a young  lady  in 
her  teens  who  is  vain  of  her  looks,  and  none  know  this 
better  than  photographers.  In  this  respect  they  come  into 
closer  relations  with  the  world  than  any  one  else  ; they  are 
the  stall-keepers  in  Vanity  Fair,  and  they  know  but  too  well 
the  nature  of  the  wares  the  public  like  best. 

The  difficulty  the  photographer  experiences  is  to  hold  the 
balance  evenly.  He  must  not  retouch  to  an  absurd  degree, 
and  yet  he  must  employ  the  pencil  in  a measure  ; always 
rather  more  than  less  than  is  probably  justifiable,  if  he 
wishes  to  find  favour  with  his  patrons.  We  have  heard 
photographers,  and  experienced  men,  too,  of  high  standing, 
vehemently  protest  that  the  public  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
a true  portrait ; their  ugly  points  must  be  fined  down,  their 
fine  points  must  be  pronounced.  Five  years  at  least  has  to 
be  stricken  from  their  age  ; while  the  majority  require  a re- 
batement  of  ten.  As  we  have  said,  it  is  not  alone  young 
women  who  are  vain,  nor  young  men.  The  old  and  middle- 
aged  furnish  plenty  of  examples— how  many,  the  photo- 
| grapher  alone,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  is  best  acquainted, 
j Clever  men,  who  have  made  their  mark  in  science,  in  letters, 

I in  art — men  whose  names  stand  so  high  in  the  world  that  one 
might  imagine  them  altogether  above  the  small  vanities  of 
their  fellows,  prove,  time  after  time,  that  not  only  do  little 
things  please  little  people,  but  big  people  as  well. 

We  recal  an  example  of  this  kind  that  struck  us  very 
forcibly  some  time  ago.  The  lateMr.  Crawshay,of  Cyfarthfa, 
was,  as  everybody  knows,  a clever  portraitist;  indeed,  bis 
ability  in  this  branch  of  the  art  was  more  than  once  recog- 
nised by  a medal  from  the  Photographic  Society.  His  por- 
traits were  bold  and  forcible,  and  posed  with  much  taste; 
moreover,  they  were  not  retouched,  beyond  the  “ spotting  ” 
that  is  always  more  or  less  necessary.  A visitor  rarely  came 
to  the  Castle  without  sitting  to  Mr.  Crawshay,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  had  as  guest  a noted  officer  of  one  of  the  great 
London  hospitals,  a man  a little  past  the  prime  of  life.  In 
his  particular  sphere  this  gentleman  was  second  to  none, 
and  bis  name  was  as  a household  word  in  his  profession.  He 
sat  to  Mr.  Crawshay,  and  the  latter  succeeded  in  securing 
what  most  of  the  visitors  at  the  Castle  pronounced  a good 
likeness.  The  sitter  accepted  a copy  on  his  departure,  but 
next  day  came  a letter  to  Cyfarthfa  entreating  that  no  further 
prints  be  struck  off ; he  would  send  down  half  a dozen  copies 
of  another  portrait,  and  begged  acceptance  of  them.  We  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  two  pictures.  Mr.  Craw- 
shay’s  portrait  was  that  of  a man  approaching  fifty — the 
features  firm  and  set,  the  hair  and  whiskers  streaked  with 
grey  ; the  other  portrait  was  a little  browu  vignette,  the 
features  smooth  aud  delicate,  the  whiskers  soft  and  slight, 
the  hair  brown  aud  luxuriant.  The  last  was  a well-pencilled 
likeness  taken  ten  years  before,  and  the  model  had  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  that  no  other  should  ever  be  issued  of 
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him — he  would  never  be  so  young  again.  Mr.  Crawshay, 
out  of  deference,  destroyed  his  negative,  so  that  no  copies 
could  possibly  get  abroad  : but  scarcely  had  he  done  so,  than 
his  former  guest  died,  and  bitter  was  the  disappointment  of 
friends  and  relatives  to  find  no  receut  portrait  of  the  great 
man  in  existence. 

It  is  pretty  evident,  then,  that  a photographer  who 
wishes  to  live  by  taking  portraits  must  employ  the  retouch- 
ing pencil.  The  young  American  lady  who  lacked  beauty, 
and  whose  frank  avowal  was,  “ 1 mayn’t  be  pretty, 
but  mother  says  I’ve  got  the  intellects  in  me,”  has  few 
counterparts  iu  this  country ; rather  it  would  seem  that 
those  who  have  least  cause  are  the  most  vain.  Mr.  Simon 
Tappertit  was,  according  to  impartial  evidence,  not  an 
Adonis,  and  yet  he  spent  most  of  his  spare  moments  before 
the  lookiug-glass,  examining  into  the  exact  state  of  a pimple 
upon  his  nose.  Most  of  us  in  this  world  have  pimples  of 
some  sort  or  another — not  always  on  the  nose— that  we 
are  very  anxious  about,  and  if  the  photographer  can  only 
discover  at  the  outset  what  is  the  peculiar  weakness  of 
his  patron,  he  will  be  already  half-way  towards  pleasing 
him  For  whatever  the  size  or  nature  of  the  pimple,  we 
prefer  to  have  it  as  inconspicuous  as  possible  in  our  por- 
traits. In  most  cases  we  suspect  it  is  the  matter  of  age 
that  has  to  be  got  over,  and  a difficult  matter  it  is,  too. 
Thus  the  avoidance  of  top  light,  for  instance,  is  an  impor- 
tant esseutial,  for  if  this  does  not  exaggerate  a tendency  to 
baldness,  it  frequently  has  the  result  of  making  a parting 
more  visible.  The  recesses  of  the  eyes  and  the  prominence 
of  the  cheek-bone  are  also  obstacles  to  which  the  photo- 
grapher must  pay  particular  attention,  if  he  does  not  desire 
the  pictures  thrown  back  upon  his  hands.  In  fact,  much 
retouching  is  rendered  unnecessary  if  the  photographer 
thoroughly  understands  lighting  his  model,  for  just  as 
heavy  shadows  falling  in  unpleasant  places  seem  to  add 
years  to  a sitter’s  life,  so  skilful  illumination  may  impart 
both  youth  and  freshness  to  a portrait. 

We  have  said  that  in  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  the 
public  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a just  and  true  portrait. 
We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  dictum,  but  we  think  it 
is  very  likely  to  be  true.  At  the  same  time,  the  photo- 
grapher must  remember  that,  if  the  public  are  not  fair 
towards  him,  he  is  sometimes  unfair  towards  the  public. 
There  is  such  a thing  as  producing  a portrait  that  repre- 
sents the  sitter  older  than  he  or  she  is ; we  will  go  even 
farther,  aud  say  that  the  unskilled  usually  produce  por- 
traits of  this  kind.  This  is  the  reason  why  retouching  is 
so  frequently  resorted  to.  The  pencil  is  employed  to 
compensate  for  bad  photography,  and  in  these  circum- 
stances the  work  of  the  retoucher  is  unjustified.  It  is 
this,  more  especially,  that  tends  to  bring  retouching  into 
disrepute. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remind  our  readers  not  only 
that  they  live  iu  Vanity  Fair,  but  to  be  successful  as  por- 
traitists, they  must  study  to  purvey  such  articles  as  are  in 
request  at  that  fair.  In  doing  so,  there  is  no  need  to  de- 
grade art,  and  they  will  do  wisely  and  well  who  “ o’erstep 
not  the  modesty  of  nature.” 


The  “ At  Home  ” next  week  will  be  “ Mr.  H.  Wilmer  at 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway”;  the  following  “J3y-the- 
Bye  ” will  be  “ Articles  de  Paris.” 


Botes. 

Fiji  and  Spain  have  both  won  places  of  honour  at  the 
Melbourne  Exhibition,  and,  according  to  the  Prize  List 
which  we  published  last  week,  photographers  in  Australia, 
India,  and  New  Zealand,  are  quite  competent  to  hold  their 
own  with  those  of  the  old  country.  “The  First  Order  of 
Merit  ’ included  as  many  Colonial  exhibitors  as  European. 


“ Chemical  Affinity  ” was  the  text  of  Ur.  Helmholz’ 
Faraday  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Tuesday.  The 
force  of  gravitation,  powerful  though  it  might  be,  was  in- 
significance itself  compared  to  that  mighty  energy  which 
kept  two  sympathising  atoms  together.  Oxygen  might  be 
separated  from  hydrogen  without  much  difficulty,  but  to 
rend  asunder  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  necessitated  a force 
that  was  almost  too  great  for  human  understanding.  It 
was  to  this  incalculable  power  of  “ chemical  affinity,”  upon 
which  Faraday  laid  so  much  stress  in  his  life-time,  that 
Dr.  Helmholz  pointed  as  the  investigation  of  the  future. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Dr.  Helmholz  was  entertained 
at  dinner  by  the  Fellows  of  the  Chemical  Society.  Sir 
William  Thompson,  who  was  also  one  of  the  guests,  happily 
illustrated  the  force  of  “ chemical  affinity,”  by  stating  he 
held  it  to  be  some  seven  million  times  greater  than  that  of 
gravitation.  

“ Silver  Printing,”  the  new  work  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson 
and  Captain  Abney,  F.R.S.,  is  to  appear  early  in 
May.  The  frontispiece  will  be  “ When  the  day’s  work  is 
done,”  the  picture  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  that  secured  the  gold 
medal  at  the  last  Paris  International  Exhibition,  and  we 
are  promised,  moreover,  a chapter  describing  the  elabora- 
tion of  that  now  famous  composition. 

A rumour  is  abroad  that  the  recent  notification  in  the 
London  Gazette  relative  to  the  retirement  of  Captain  Abney 
from  the  Royal  Engineers  will  be  cancelled.  In  that  case 
we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  the  gallant 
photographer  on  his  promotion  to  field  rank  within  the 
next  twelvemonth. 

April,  1881,  will  be  a significant  date  iu  the  annals  of 
street  lighting,  for  the  City  of  London  will  never  give  up 
electricity  again,  now  it  has  been  so  generally  adopted 
We  read  in  the  Standard  that  the  electric  light  in  King 
William  Street  so  overpowered  the  gas  “ that  a shadow  of 
photographic  intensity  ” of  the  gaslamp  was  thrown  on  the 
roadway.  What  is  “ a shadow  of  photographic  intensity  ?” 

Going  home  the  other  night  with  his  detective  camera, 
Mr.  Bolas,  we  hear,  secured  a photograph  of  Charing  Cross 
station  lit  up  by  the  electric  light. 

Sir  William  Armstrong  has  had  his  picture  gallery  at 
Cragside  illuminated  with  the  Swan’s  electric  lamp,  an  ex- 
periment proving,  apparently,  that  the  incandescent  carbon 
of  Mr.  Swan,  which  is  free  from  the  violet  glow  of  other 
electric  lights,  is  the  only  system  that  can  be  used  to  illu- 
minate pictures  with  advantage.  The  Paris  Salon,  lit  up 
with  electricity  last  year,  was  a very  unsatisfactory  experi- 
ment ; but  in  Sir  W.  Armstrong’s  gallery,  we  are  told,  the 
qualities  of  the  pictures,  especially  Mr.  Millais’  “Chill 
October,”  and  a glorious  red  sunset  by  Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  in 
no  way  sutler  by  the  novel  method  of  lighting. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Vicat 
Cole,  distinguished  landscape  painter  and  Royal  Acade- 
mician though  he  be,  is  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  behind  the 
camera  occasionally,  and  is,  indeed,  an  accomplished 
photographer. 
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According  to  the  Journal  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  mine  dis- 
covered after  the  Czar’s  death  in  one  of  the  streets  of  the 
capital  contained  nitro-glycerine  and  a certain  amount  of 
gun-cotton  in  solution.  This  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  must  have  been  collodion  that  was  used,  and  collodion 
would  naturally  suggest  the  possible  connection  of  a photo- 
grapher or  surgeon  with  the  assassination  of  the  late 
Emperor.  But  gun-cotton  dissolved  in  ether  and  alcohol, 
explosive  as  it  may  be  under  certain  conditions,  is  not 
nearly  so  dangerous  as  pyroxylin  contained  in  another  sol- 
vent, to  wit : nitro-glycerine.  This  liquid,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  the  nitrification  of  glycerine — by  dropping  glyce- 
rine into  nitric  acid — in  the  same  way  as  gun-cotton  is  ob- 
tained by  the  nitrification  of  cotton,  will  dissolve  as  much 
as  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  of  gun-cotton,  so  that  we  have 
here  the  case  of  one  explosive  being  dissolved  in  another 
explosive.  It  was  with  this  terrible  compound  that  the 
mine  in  St.  Petersburgh  was  filled. 


The  facility  which  photography  offers  of  depicting  a 
scale  in  feet  or  inches,  cutting  through  or  bisecting  the 
object  depicted,  is  a quality  likely  lo  fiud  useful  applica- 
tion in  science.  Last  week,  in  discussing  the  aid  that 
photography  lends  to  the  study  of  anthropology,  we  showed 
how  the  measurement  of  a skull  might  be  easily  deter- 
mined by  photographing,  first  of  all,  a black  and  white 
scale  against  a background  of  black  velvet,  and  then,  with- 
out altering  the  focus  of  the  lens,  securing  a second  pic- 
ture upon  the  same  plate,  of  the  skull,  which  is  suitably 
adjusted  in  position,  in  place  of  the  scale. 


Our  readers  may  remember  that  some  {time  ago  an 
account  appeared  in  these  columns  of  an  attempt  we  made 
to  employ  pyroxyline  dissolved  in  nitro-glycerine  in  photo- 
graphy in  place  of  collodion.  A gelatinous  film  is  formed 
on  the  glass  plate — indeed,  the  composition  is  known  as 
“ blasting  gelatine,”  albeit  there  is  not  a particle  of  gela- 
tine in  its  composition — but  the  film  did  not  dry  quickly, 
and  it  failed  to  carry  as  much  of  the  sensitive  salts  as 
collodion.  Moreover,  it  had  the  drawback  of  producing  a 
violent  headache  upon  any  one  who  merely  touched  the 
film  with  the  finger.  Blasting  gelatine  is  the  most  terrible, 
as  it  is  the  most  recent,  of  all  stable  explosives. 


By  the  same  plan,  the  diameter  of  most  solid  objects,  no 
matter  what  their  form,  may  be  measured  without  diffi- 
culty. It  only  rests  with  the  photographer  to  say  what 
particular  section,  or  rather  imaginary  section,  he  desires 
to  measure,  and  then  he  must  take  care,  when  he  substi- 
tutes the  scale  for  the  object,  that  the  section  in  question 
is  in  the  same  plane  as  that  occupied  by  the  scale  that  he 
has  withdrawn.  Of  course,  camera  and  object-stand  must 
be  levelled  with  accuracy ; but  even  if  the  object  is  not 
represented  with  absolute  truth,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  image  of  the  scale  exhibits  corresponding  defects. 


Said  an  experienced  printer  to  us  the  other  day  : — “ The 
main  point  of  difference  between  silver  and  carbon  print- 
ing is  that  of  selection : from  a dozen  silver  prints  you 
may  pick  six  good  ones ; from  a dozen  in  carbon,  only  two 
or  three.  Selection  has  much  to  do  also  with  the  status  of 
a studio  ; a high  class  firm  prints  twenty  copies  in  order 
to  select  half  a dozen  fine  pictures,  while  a firm  that 
charges  very  low  prices  cannot  afford  to  throw  prints 
away  at  all,  and  therefore  issues  every  one  printed.  Out 
of  a hundred  impressions  there  are  never  two  alike  ; there 
is  always  a best,  a next-best,  and  so  on.” 


Another  Society  of  Chemists — the  fourth — was  founded 
on  Monday  last,  Professor  Roscoe  being  chosen  the  first 
president.  “ Chemical  Engineers  ” was  the  name  originally 
suggested  for  its  members,  but  we  believe  the  gathering  i8 
now  to  be  called  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industries,  or 
something  of  the  sort.  The  Vice-Presidents  and  the  Coun- 
cil have  already  elected  themselves,  and  now  there  only 
remains  to  get  the  members. 


“What  do  you  do  in  your  Society  ? ’’  we  remember  a 
gentleman  asking  some  time  ago,  when  importuned  to  be- 
come a member.  “ Well,  in  the  first  place,  don’t  you 
know,  you  pay  two  guineas  a year  ” — “ Ah  ! ” interrupted 
the  other,  “ then  in  that  case,  1 don’t  think  I shall 
belong.” 


topics  nf  tyt  lag. 

A NEW  METHOD  OF  BACKING  PLATES. 

BY  DR.  HERMANN  FOL, 

Professor  at  the  Geneva  University. 

I NEED  not  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  backing  sensitive 
plates  in  order  to  avoid  that  most  unpleasant  appearance 
which  is  known  as  “ blurring.”  The  phenomenon  in  ques- 
tion is  well  known,  and  different  methods  of  preventing  it 
have  been  recommended  from  time  to  time;  and  yet,  if  you 
look  through  any  considerable  number  of  modern  photo- 
graphs, you  will  be  sure  to  find  several  otherwise  fine  pic- 
tures quite  disfigured  by  it.  This  is  most  prominently  the 
case  with  photographs  taken  by  the  microscope.  Setting 
aside  other  defects  which  often  make  such  pictures  almost 
worthless  for  the  student  of  science,  a mere  inspection  of 
the  very  best  of  them  will  show  at  once  that  backing  is 
sorely  neglected  by  those  to  whom  such  a precaution  is  most 
needful.  This  neglect  I ascribe  to  the  difficulty  of  carry- 
ing out  most  of  the  methods  hitherto  proposed. 

A very  good  plan  was  lately  advocated  in  these  columns  ; 
it  consists  in  painting  over  the  back  of  the  plate  with  black 
varnish.  Now  this  is  all  very  well  for  dry  plates  ; but  such 
plates  can  seldom  be  used  in  microscopic  work,  on  account 
of  their  granular  texture.  Moreover,  how  are  we  to  look 
at  the  back  of  the  plate  during  development  ? If  you  wish 
to  do  so,  you  must  scrape  down  the  varnish  in  the  dark- 
room, and  I,  for  one,  strongly  object  to  any  additional  per- 
formance in  that  dark  place  beyond  what  is  strictly  needed 
for  developing. 

But  let  us  enquire  first  into  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled 
by  au  effective  backing,  and  then  let  us  see  whether  these 
conditions  cannot  be  attained  in  some  easier  way.  A very 
simple  experiment  will  show  at  once  the  right  path.  Take 
a common  thick  drinking-glass,  and  hold  it  to  the  light  so 
that  the  image  of  the  luminous  source  is  reflected  from  the 
side  of  the  glass.  One  image  is  very  bright ; this  arises 
through  reflection  on  the  outer  surface,  and  need  not  be 
considered  any  further.  A second,  and  much  paler  reflec- 
tion, from  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  will  next  attract 
attention  ; this  it  is  which  works  the  mischief,  and  must  be 
abolished.  Now  fill  the  glass  with  water,  and  this  seconj 
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image  will  grow  much  fainter  ; replace  the  water  by  glyce- 
rine or  any  other  strongly  refracting  medium,  and  the 
image  will  disappear  altogether.  If  the  glass  be  filled 
with  some  dry  pigment — lampblack,  for  instance  — or  lined 
with  black  paper,  the  reflection  on  the  inner  surface  will  be 
visible  just  the  same  as  if  the  glass  were  empty.  Now  we 
at  once  perceive  why  the  most  commonly-adopted  plan  of 
backing  a negative  with  brown  water-colour  or  with  black 
paper  is  most  ineffective. 

The  back  of  the  plate  ought  to  be  coated  with  a strongly- 
refracting  medium  mixed  up  with  a substance  capable  of 
absorbing  the  chemical  rays  of  light,  and  this  coating  ought 
to  be  easily  put  on  and  taken  off,  either  on  dry  or  on  wet 
plates. 

My  plan  is  simply  this.  Whilst  developing  carbon 
prints,  I lay  the  tissue,  as  soon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  warm 
water,  flat  dowu  upon  a waxed  plate,  and  make  it  adhere 
everywhere.  After  a few  minutes  the  gelatine  is  set  with 
a flat  even  surface.  I take  it  from  the  plate  and  lay  it  in 
a dish  with  common  glycerine,  where  it  is  allowed  to  soak 
for  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  then  taken  out,  any  super- 
fluous glycerine  is  removed  with  the  squeegee,  and  the 
leaves  are  stored  up  in  a tin  box  ready  for  use.  The  tissue 
paper  and  the  gelatine  are  sometimes  rather  too  thin.  It 
is,  therefore,  more  advisable  to  prepare  a sort  of  chromo- 
graphic paste  purposely,  with  gelatiue,  glycerine,  and  a 
very  small  addition  of  treacle  and  Indian  ink,  instead  of 
baryta.  It  is  also  well  to  add  some  sort  of  non-com- 
municative  red  colour,  such  as  alizarine.  Strong  paper,  or 
even  black  shirting,  coated  with  this  mixture  and  laid  down 
to  set,  face  downwards,  upon  a waxed  plate,  will  yield  the 
best  backing  sheets. 

Before  putting  the  sensitive  plate  into  the  frame,  one 
need  only  apply  one  of  these  sheets  on  the  back,  and  press 
it  down  so  as  to  expel  any  interposed  air-bubbles.  This 
will  be  found  to  succeed  most  easily  if  the  glue  mixture 
has  the  proper  consistency.  After  exposure,  the  backing 
is  stripped  off  in  the  easiest  manner,  and  will  serve  again 
and  again  for  weeks  and  for  mouths.  Care  must  of  course 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  spring  from  injuring  the  gelatine 
film.  This  is  best  effected  by  interposing  a piece  of  thin 
card-board  between  the  spring  and  the  tissue. 

I hope  that  with  such  au  easy  plau,  suitable  either  for 
wet  or  for  dry  plate  work,  blurring  will  soon  be  reckoned 
amongst  things  of  the  past. 


The  “Topic”  next  week  will  be  “ On  the  Formation  of 
a Chemical  Compound  of  Ammonia  with  Silver  Bromide,” 
by  J.  Vincent  Elsden,  B.Sc.  (London),  F.C.S. 


GLAZING  STUDIOS  WITHOUT  PUTTY. 


BY  J.  C.  STEPHENS. 


So  much  has  appeared  in  the  photographic  journals  on  the 
form,  &c.,  of  studios,  that  it  would  almost  appear  nothing 
more  could  be  said  with  advantage  ; but  it  is  an  eyesore  to 
see  the  amount  of  wood  (useless,  in  fact  a great  part  detri- 
mental) in  the  construction  of  most,  if  not  all.  I propose, 
therefore,  to  abandon  the  use  of  wood  in  the  bearings  for 
the  glass,  and  substitute  half-inch  rod  iron  ; these  bars  to 
bo  in  one  length  from  the  top  of  the  roof  to  the  bottom  of 


the  side  to  be  swaged  out,  as  this  section 


of  holes  to  admit  one  inch  or  inch-and-qnarter  fine  screws, 
to  be  made  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  apart,  counter-sunk  on 
the  under  side,  ami  then  bent  to  the  required  angle  of  the 
roof  and  sides,  provision,  of  course,  beiug  made  at  the  ends 
for  fastening.  The  rods  being  set  up  and  fastened,  a strip 
of  fine  felt,  half-an-iuch  wide,  is  fastened  on  them,  from  top 
to  bottom  ; along  the  centre  of  the  felt  strip,  from  the  uuder 
side,  is  placed  a series  of  those  little  fasteners  used  for  con- 


necting loose  papers  together.  The  panes  of  glass  are  then 
laid  on,  edge  to  edge,  on  the  sides,  and  the  ends  not  to  lap 
more  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  a narrow  strip  of  calico, 
previously  payed  over  on  both  sides  with  white  lead  of 
moderate  consistence,  to  be  placed  over  the  joining  of  the 
edges,  and  the  fastener  having  been  made  to  come  through, 
is  beut  down  oue  on  each  pane,  the  final  operation  being  to 
put  over  all  a narrow  triangular  slip  of  wood  (the  base  zig- 
zagged to  meet  the  laps  of  the  glass),  fine  screws  up  through 
the  iron  rod  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the 
whole  together.  1 think  I can  claim  for  this  method  easiness 
of  construction,  considerably  less  amount  of  opaque  breaks 
in  tho  light,  and  perfect  freedom  from  leakage.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  felt  is  an  important  feature ; it  not  only 
forms  a soft  bed  for  the  edge  of  the  glass  to  lie  upon,  but  it 
checks  the  tendency  of  the  iron  to  contract  or  expand  from 
changes  of  temperature.  In  order  to  give  stability,  a bar  of 
iron  a quarter-inch  thick  and  one  inch  wide,  with  hollows  on 
the  edge  to  receive  the  sash  bars,  may  be  fastened  in  the 
angle  of  roof  and  side,  while  another  may  be  placed  half- 
way in  the  length  of  the  roof,  both  being  placed  at  such  an 
angle  as  to  intercept  the  least  light.  The  glass  at  the  augle 
may  either  be  bent  to  shape,  or  the  lower  roof  pane,  and  the 
upper  side  light  pane,  may  meet  edge  to  edge  ; in  the  latter 
case  the  edges  should  be  anointed  with  Canada  balsam. 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 


MY  DARK-ROOM. 

BY  MARSHALL  WANE. 


In  giving  this  short  account  of  my  dark-room,  I quite 
expect  there  are  others  who  may  have  something  similar  ; 
but,  at  the  risk  of  treading  on  the  corns  of  those  who  have, 
I give  the  particulars  of  mine  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  not.  I am  quite  aware  that  every  photographer 
would  not  be  able  to  adopt  this  plan  ; but,  for  those  who 
can  adopt  it,  I consider  it  the  perfection  of  a dark-room, 
as  you  can  go  in  and  out  of  the  room  while  a plate  is 
being  developed  or  prepared,  and  the  door  wide  open  (as 
shown  in  sketch  enclosed).  That  is  for  wet  plates  ; but 
for  enlarging  on  dry  plates  the  door  must  be  closed.  I 
give  a ground  sketch,  J inch  to  the  foot,  somewhat 


roughly  done,  as  the  sketch  is  a great  deal  from  memory, 
the  dark-room  being  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  arrows 
show  the  mode  of  entrance  from  studio  into  dark-room 
by  the  door,  which  is  open,  and  is  kept  open  with 
a small  bolt  into  floor,  if  required.  The  partition,  with 
curved  part,  is  all  covered  on  the  top,  just  the  height  of 
door-frame  to  the  front  of  door,  thus  shutting  out  all  light 
from  the  entrance.  The  developing  tank,  A,  and  window, 
face  the  north  ; the  baths — three  of  them — are  at  the  win- 
dow, R,  facing  the  east ; and  at  C you  have  a window  for 
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enlarging.  A camera  is  fixed  there  permanently,  with  a 
tramway  of  angle  iron  on  the  floor,  on  which  runs  a 
square,  strong  table,  D ; on  one  end  of  this  is  fixed  an 
upright  sliding  frame  to  carry  the  opal  plates,  wet  or  dry, 
or  any  other  plates  used  for  enlarging.  The  whole 
arrangement  is  so  simple,  that  it  is  a positive  luxury 
to  work  it,  and  is  always  in  its  place,  and  never  re- 
moved for  any  other  purpose ; and,  as  a consequence,  an 
enlargement  can  be  made  at  a moment  s notice.  The 
room  is  16  feet  by  12,  and  is  ventilated  by  the  skirting- 
board  just  above  A.  At  Ka  brick  is  left  out  and  a slate 
inserted  upright  iu  the  centre  of  wall  (as  shown  in 
sketch).  Fresh  air  comes  in  without  light,  and  the  foul 
air  goes  out  at  the  top  of  roof.  There  is  a cistern  made 
of  slate  inside  the  room,  at  F,  close  up  to  the  ceiling.  I 
have  a table  in  centre  of  room,  not  shown,  which  is  useful 
for  negative  rack,  &c.  You  will  thus  see  that  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  assistant  and  myself  are  provided  for, 
with  plenty  of  room  to  move  about.  Everything  is  in  its 
place,  and  can  always  be  fouud  ; no  fumbling  about,  and 
no  temper  soured  by  things  getting  astray  ; consequently, 
no  swearing  or  discontent. 


TOUCHING  AND  RETOUCHING. 

BY  M.  P.  B. 

A great  deal  has  been  written  and  said  for  and  against  the 
practice  of  negative  retouching  ; but  I think,  to  an  unpreju- 
diced mind,  a judiciously  and  artistically-retouched  negative 
cannot  fail  to  assert  its  own  superiority  over  an  untouched 
one,  as  the  latter  so  greatly  exaggerates  all  skin  defects.  In 
saying  this,  I hope  no  one  will  take  up  the  idea  that  I 
mean  those  hard,  marble,  death-like  productions  that  one 
sometimes  sees,  with  all  life  and  character  worked  out  of  the 
face.  1 thick  this  just  as  reprehensible  as  the  other  is  com- 
mendable. 1 saw  a photograph  of  a young  lady  the  other 
day  (and  a good-looking  girl  she  was,  too),  a full-face 
vignette,  and  it  had  been  retouched  by  a “ professional  re- 
toucher.” The  treatment  of  this  negative  was  such  as  to 
make  the  young  lady  look  perfectly  plain.  The  nose,  by 
working  on  the  end,  was  made  to  appear  “ turned  up.’’  1 

can  understand  trying  to  make  a “ turned-up  ” nose  look 
straighter  by  straightening  the  line  a little,  and  I think 
most  people  possessing  such  noses  would  be  glad  to  give  the 
artist  so  much  licence  ; but  to  make  a nice,  thin,  straight 
nose  point  upwards,  seems  too  absurd.  The  cheek  bones  were 
also  worked  upon  to  such  an  extent,  and  made  to  look  so  high 
and  piominent,  and  the  light  on  the  upper  lip  brought  out 
so  ridiculously  high,  which  caused  it  to  protrude,  that  the 
face  looked  more  like  that  of  a Zulu  than  a pretty  English 
girl.  The  stippling  was  very  fine,  but  the  taste  execrable. 

1 am  sure  no  one  will  disagree  with  me  in  saying  that  this 
is  a great  abuse  of  the  art  of  retouching;  and  that  this  abuse 
is  carried  to  a great  extent,  one  may  judge  by  the  number  of 
stony,  unnatural,  un-lifelike  photographs  one  sees  about, 
more  like  copies  lrom  some  cast,  than  from  the  life  ; and 
yet  some  of  these  are  offered  as  choice  productions — works 
of  art ! A good  cast  is  very  beautiful  as  a cast,  but  let  a 
photograph  retain  all  the  vigour,  life,  and  character  of  the 
original.  To  remove  freckles,  soften  hard  lines  and  wrinkles, 
assist  the  delicate  blending  of  lights  and  shadows.  To  do 
these,  adds  grace  and  refinement  to  a face  (and  all  persons 
like  to  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage),  is  quite  legiti- 
mate, and  within  the  province  of  a negative  retoucher. 

I will  not  go  into  detail  of  retouching  ordinary  negatives, 
but  will  confine  myself  to  the  touching  of  prints  ; but  some- 
times negatives  require  more  than  ordinary  retouching 

at  least,  there  are  other  uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied 
besides  the  face. 

I have  lying  by  me  a photograph  of  an  elderly  white- 
haired  gentleman  taken  by  one  of  our  eminent  photo- 
graphers, and  I see  that  the  hair  (and  he  has  a good  deal) 
had  been  too  much  flattened  at  the  back  of  the  head, 


which  spoiled  its  contour.  This  has  been  deftly  supplied 
by  the  pencil  on  the  negative,  and  none  but  a practised 
eye  could  discover  that  it  was  artificial.  Being  white  hair, 
this  would  not  be  a very  difficult  matter  ; but  had  the  hair, 
been  black  it  would  not  have  been  so  easily  accomplished. 
A few  lights  might  have  been  put  in,  and  the  rest  would 
have  to  be  done  on  the  print.  I myself  have  been  engaged 
this  week  in  retouching  the  negative  of  a gentleman 
dressed  in  the  fancy  costume  of  a Chinaman.  This 
gentleman  has  black  hair,  whiskers,  and  moustache  ; and,  as 
it  was  necessary  for  the  character  he  had  assumed  to  show 
a shaven  head  and  whiskerless  face,  they  had  to  be  pow- 
dered before  taking  the  negative  (I  suppose  he  would  be 
obliged  to  be  content  with  powdering  them  for  the  ball). 
The  negative  now  showed  the  profile  of  a gentleman  with 
white  whiskers;  there  was  notmuch  of  the  hair  visible,  as  he 
wore  a kind  of  hat  which  came  down  at  the  back  to  the 
top  of  the  pig-tail.  In  retouching  it,  I took  out  all  the 
shadows  in  the  hair,  and  from  it,  and  also  the  end  of  the 
moustache  (this  that  I might  be  able  to  turn  it  down  in 
the  print,  as  is  the  habit  of  the  Chinese  to  wear  them), 
and  brought  those  parts  to  the  density  of  a shaven  head 
and  cheek.  I have  to-day  been  touching  up  the  print  ; 
there  was  the  faintest  indication  of  a whisker  (any  one 
not  knowing  would  think  it  one  of  those  incidental  defects 
which  cannot  always  be  avoided),  and  this,  with  a little 
colour,  I very  easily  effaced,  so  that  now  the  illusion  is 
complete.  This  shows  what  may  be  effected  with  a little 
dodging.  Shadows  and  half-tones  may  be  worked  up  in 
the  negative,  but  the  too  strong  high  lights  can  only  be 
reduced  in  the  print,  so  that  the  touching  aud  retouching 
are  ouly  complete  wheu  the  print  is  finished.  If  the  high 
lights  are  generally  too  strong,  they  can  easily  be  softened 
by  exposing  the  print  to  the  light  for  a second  after  it  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  frame  ; but  this  would  not  do  for 
small  or  particular  patches  of  light:  they  must  be  rounded 
and  softened  in  the  touching-up  of  the  print. 

On  the  touching  of  prints,  I may,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
give  a few  hints  to  the  uninitiated.  It  is  a very  important 
branch  of  the  profession  when  done  dexterously,  for  what 
cannot  be  done  in  the  negative  may  be  effected  in  the  re- 
sulting positive.  Let  the  photographer  be  as  careful  as  lie 
may  iu  taking  the  negative,  lighting,  retouching,  or  print- 
ing it,  there  is  always  something  for  the  finisher  to  do  in 
order  to  show  a perfect  whole. 

The  things  requisite  are  a small  sable  brush,  a small 
porcelain  palette,  a cake  of  india-ink,  a small  cake  of  car- 
mine or  lake-red,  one  of  prussian-blue,  a box  of  powdered 
gum,  and  a small  sponge.  These  colours  should  be  kept 
exclusively  for  this  purpose,  as  in  using  them  together 
one  gets  contaminated  with  the  other.  First  dip  the  end 
of  your  india-ink  into  water  and  rub  on  the  palette,  then 
add  a little  of  the  carmine,  and  if  the  prints  to  be  touched 
are  of  a brownish  tone,  these  two  colours  will  be  sufficient ; 
but  if  they  are  more  of  a grey,  a little  of  the  prussian-blue 
may  be  added.  To  this  add  a little  gum.  This  is  necessary, 
in  so  far  that  it  prevents  the  touching  from  rubbing  off  so 
easily  as  it  otherwise  would  do,  and  it  also  gives  bright- 
ness or  gloss  to  the  colour,  making  the  work  not  so  easily 
discernible  on  the  photograph.  You  have  now  got  your 
colour  mixed  to  the  tone  of  the  photographs,  only  it  must 
be  a great  deal  darker  ; but  be  careful  not  to  have  it  too 
1 thin.  Squeeze  your  sponge  out  of  water  so  that  you  may 
rub  the  point  of  your  brush  upon  it  when  too  dry,  and 
when  dipping  it  into  the  water  would  make  it  too  wet.  It 
is  an  important  point  not  to  have  too  much  colour  and 
moisture  in  your  brush ; have  quite  sufficient  to  be  able 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  print  with  it,  and  iu  all 
cases  use  only  the  tip  of  the  brush.  If  the  mark  to  be  ob- 
literated is  a very  small  spot,  one  touch  with  the  tip  of  the 
brush  will  be  sufficient.  Sometimes,  by  touchiug  the  par- 
ticles of  pigment  left  on  the  spot  with  the  tip  of  a finger, 
it  can  best  be  diffused.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  intelligibly 
all  the  minute  working  that  is  sometimes  required,  as  by 
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practice  the  hand  acquires  a certain  cunning  which  only 
practice  can  give,  and  which  cannot  be  conveyed  in  writing. 
By  patient  labour  and  persevering,  all  difficulties  may  be 
overcome,  and  this  applies  to  touchiug  and  retouching,  as 
to  other  things. 


ON  PAPER  NEGATIVES  BY  THE  GELATINO-BROMIDE 

PROCESS. 

BY  H.  J.  PALMER.* 

I think  it  will  be  conceded  that  we  workers  in  the  gelatine 
process  are  greatly  indebted  to  Messrs.  W.  T.  Morgan  and  Co. 
for  taking  the  initiative  in  the  production  of  paper  coated  with 
a sensitive  film  of  gelatine  ; and  there  seems  to  he  every  proba- 
bility that  the  commercial  enterprise  of  those  gentlemen  and 
others  will  eventually  work  a revolution  in  those  departments 
of  photographic  art — of  printing  and  enlarging— in  which  paper 
has  hitherto  reigned  supreme. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  amateurs  ought  not  to  rest  con- 
tent until  we,  too — as  we  have,  one  by  one,  fought  out  and 
conquered  the  obstacles  which  beset  us  in  the  production  of 
negatives  on  glass— have  conquered  the  difficulties  of  this 
brnnch  of  the  gelatine  process  also  ; and  I am  glad  to  see  that 
1 have  been  anticipated  in  my  efforts  in  this  direction  by  a 
valuable  paper  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

From  the  instructiins  given  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  it  would  seem 
the  process  ot  coating  a sheet  of  paper  with  gelatine  emulsion  is 
one  of  exceeding  simplicity.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  float  the 
paper  upon  the  emulsion,  as  in  sensitising  with  silver,  and  then 
to  dry  in  any  convenient  way.  The  results  producible  from 
paper  prepared  in  this  way  are  extremely  satisfactory,  and  en- 
largements can  be  made  by  an  amateur  with  an  apparatus  of  | 
the  simplest  character  which  may  compare  most  favourably  with 
the  best  work  of  professional  artists.  I will  merely  add  here 
the  suggestion  that  both  for  enlargements  and  for  ordinary 
printing  the  most  eatisfactory  developer  is  the  old  form  of  ferrous 
oxalate  as  supplied  by  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan,  in  which  the 
iron  employed  is  the  ferrous  oxalate,  and  not  tho  cheaper  sul-  ; 
phate. 

But  the  question  which  I wish  to  bring  before  you  to-night 
does  not  refer  to  tho  production  of  a golatino-brornide  paper  for 
positive  pictures,  for  which  a comparatively  thin  fi  m suffices  ; 
hut  is,  rather,  this — Cannot  paper  be  once  more  used  with  ad- 
vantage for  negative  work  in  the  field?  Most  of  us  can  re- 
member with  pleasure  the  very  beautiful  results  with  which  tho 
patient  practice  of  the  calotype  process  was  wont,  in  days  long 
gone  by,  to  reward  its  devotees  ; but  then  the  intolerable  length 
of  the  necessary  exposure  was  an  insurmountable  drawback, 
and  on  tho  introduction  of  collodion  the  calotype  picture 
became  a thing  of  the  past.  Gelatino-bromide,  however,  sup- 
plies us  with  a new  point  of  departuro  in  the  art  of  the  produc- 
tion of  paper  negatives  ; and  the  object  of  my  remarks  this 
evening  is  to  suggest  its  application  to  paper  as  among  the 
“ fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  ” which  lie  before  workers  in 
gelatine. 

First  of  all,  a good  negative  will  require  a thicker  film  than 
the  floating  method  can  give  us.  I pass  round  some  paper 
negatives,  with  prints  from  them,  taken  upon  Messrs.  Morgan 
and  Co.  s paper,  to  show  that  this  is  the  case  ; and  it  would 
seem  that  to  secure  this  thickness  of  film  we  are  limited  in 
our  mode  of  procedure  to  one  which  will  enable  the  paper,  with 
its  film  of  emulsion,  to  lie  perfectly  flat  until  the  gelatine  has 
set.  Now,  this  is  a matter  which  has  puzzled  me  much.  I 
have,  I think,  however,  mastered  the  difficulty  by  having  i 
recourse  to  au  old  ally,  which  I called  to  my  aid,  in  the  use  of 
my  sensitive  gelatines  in  the  dark  slide.  I mean  glass  plates 
coated  with  films  of  gelatine  to  which,  while  in  solution,  a pro- 
portion ot  treacle  had  beeu  added.  This  proposal  may  possibly 
be  suggestive  of  a “ mess  ” to  some  minds  ; but  I think  that 
the  plates  prepared  in  this  way  which  I now  pass  round  will 
prove  that  there  is  no  real  ground  for  the  objection.  A slight 
amount  ot  moisture  appiled  to  a dried  film  of  this  nature  renders 
it  very  tenacious  of  anything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
and  the  amount  of  tenacity  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  tho  treacle  to  the  gelatine.  After  many  experiments 
I have  ascertained  that  the  addition  ot  treacle  in  the  proportion 
of  one  iu  six  will  give  about  the  amount  of  tackiness  required. 

A plate,  then,  of  the  requisite  size  is  coated  with  this  mixture, 
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is  accurately  levelled  and  dried,  and  is  then  ready  for  use  again 
and  again.  It  is  only  necessary  to  breathe  upon  the  whole  of 
its  surface,  to  place  the  paper  to  be  sensitised  upon  a soft,  flat 
pad,  and  to  bring  the  film  down  upon  it  with  a moderate  and 
even  pressure.  It  may  now  be  coated  with  emulsion  to  the 
requisite  thickness,  be  placed  on  the  level,  and  when  the  film 
lias  set  it  may  be  removed  and  dried  in  the  drying  cupboard.  1 
will  now  proceed  to  coat  a sheet  of  paper  in  this  way,  to  show 
you  bow  readily  the  process  can  be  performed. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  waxed  paper,  or  papier  mineral — 
because,  in  the  first  place,  if  ordinary  paper  be  nSed,  the  surface 
wetted  by  the  emulsion  would  adhere  permanently  to  the  film 
below  ; and,  in  the  next  place,  obviously  the  more  transparent 
the  paper  is  rendered,  the  less  will  its  grain  and  water-marking 
interfere  with  the  detail  in  the  shadows  of  the  prints  which  are 
taken  from  the  paper  negative.  For  convenience  of  exposure 
in  the  camera  the  treacled  films  will  once  again  be  employed. 
Each  slide  should  contain  a glass  plate  prepared  ia  this  way, 
and  then,  before  setting  out  for  the  day’s  work  in  the  field,  the 
sensitive  papers  are  affixed  to  the  supporting  glass  and  exposed 
upon  the  subject  with  all  the  evenness  and  flatness  of  an  ordi- 
nary plate.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  development,  save  that  pyrogallic  acid  must  be  avoided 
on  account  of  its  tendency  to  stain  paper. 

My  reason  for  bringing  this  matter  before  you  is  not  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  process  is  one  which  has  been  perfected 
in  all  its  details,  but  rather  from  my  desire  that  other  amateurs 
with  more  leisure  and  greater  skill  than  myself  may  have  their 
attention  once  more  directed  to  the  production  of  paper  nega- 
tives, and  thus  that  we  may  be  relieved  from  the  many  disad- 
vantages which  ( pace  Vlr.  J.  A.  Forrest)  attend  the  employment 
of  our,  in  many  respects,  useful  old  friend — the  glass  plate. 


THE  PORTABLE  STEREOSCOPE  AND  PANORAMIC 
SLIDE. 

BY  W.  HARDING  WARNER.* 

In  introducing  to  your  notice  this  evening  a new  form  of  stereo- 
scope and  slide,  it  is  with  the  object  of  inducing  those  who  now 
take  single  pictures  in  perfection  to  enjoy  in  a higher  degree  the 
images  they  now  depict,  and,  at  the  same  time,  convey  to  others 
a like  pleasure. 

The  old  style  of  instrument  (Brewster’s  refracting  stereoscope) 
is  so  well  known  to  you  all  that  I need  hardly  enter  into  a minute 
description  of  it,  only  so  far  as  to  show  the  difference  between  that 
and  a few  others  and  the  present  portable  instrument  now  before 
you. 

You  will  recollect  that  in  the  old  form  of  stereoscope  the  pic- 
ture was  of  small  size,  entirely  enclosed  except  an  aperture  on  the 
top,  to  which  a flap  with  a mirror  was  attached,  which,  when 
placed  at  a proper  angle,  conveyed  light  to  the  pictures.  The 
achromatic  lenses  were  contained  in  brass  tubes  which  moved  in 
and  out,  and  so  enabled  an  accurate  focus  to  be  obtained. 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck,  opticians,  of  London,  introduced,  as  a 
modification,  a rack-work  between  the  two,  which  enabled  them 
to  be  divided  and  adjusted  to  different  sights.  The  more  common 
form,  however,  had  only  the  outer  section  of  a large  double  con- 
vex lens,  cut  off  and  then  divided,  the  two  thin  ends  being  placed 
together  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  a division  as  eye- 
pieces. The  ends  of  these  meeting  on  the  top  of  the  fixed  nose- 
piece  or  division  inside  the  instrument,  the  necessary  angle 
wras  given  through  which  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  viewed  objects 
as  apparently  solid  and  real. 

There  wag  also  another  form  introduced  by  Mr.  F.  Stanley, 
optician,  of  Great  Turnstile,  Holborn,  London,  which  consisted  of 
a thin  table  of  mahogany,  on  the  bottom  of  which  was  screwed  a 
handle,  and  on  the  top,  at  one  end,  were  fixed  a pair  of  double 
convex  lenses  as  eyepieces,  with  a fixed  nose-piece,  while  the  pic- 
ture ran  in  a groove  opposite.  The  whole  affair  cost  but  half-a 
crown,  I think  ; but  it  answered  the  purpose  admirably. 

The  stereoscope  introduced  by  Mr.  Robert  M urray,  of  the  firm 
of  Murray  and  Heath,  opticians,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  in  1868, 
took  the  form  of  Brewster’s  instrument,  extended,  to  meet  the 
longer  focal  length  of  lenses  necessary  to  view  the  larger  form  of 
pictures,  being  closed  at  the  sides  and  back  with  perforated  wood- 
work, and  open  in  front,  the  bridge  for  the  nose  extending  from 
the  top  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  instrument.  It  wras  a very 
elegant  production,  and  much  pains  and  care  were  bestowed  upon 
it.  There  was  another  form  in  metal,  open  on  all  sides. 

In  all  these  instruments,  you  will  notice  there  was  no  place  or 
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receptacle  in  which  to  keep  the  slides ; they  had  to  be  carried 
separately,  and  the  affair  was  bulky  and  inconvenient  for  carrying 
about. 

In  1871  the  portable  stereoscope  now  before  you  was  made  from 
designs  given  by  me  to  that  well-known  manufacturer,  Mr.  George 
Hare,  of  Calthorpe  Street,  London.  It  embraces  all  the  advan- 
tages of  former  instruments,  while  it  remedies  their  defects.  You 
will  observe  it  has  every  form  of  adjustment,  and  only  needs  a 
good  light  in  which  to  view  the  pictures. 

I now  come  to  the  more  interesting  part  of  my  subject,  the 
“ panoramic  slide  ’’ — so  called  because  it  embraces  within  its  com- 
pass a large  angle  of  view,  and  enables  us  to  give  views  of  objects 
wholly  unattainable  in  the  old  style.  Its  discovery  by  me  in 
1863  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  now-popular  cabinet  pic- 
ture, in  the  desire  to  take  two  negatives  on  one  plate,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  obtaining  of  copies  with  greater  rapidity.  I 
am  led  to  hope,  from  the  favourable  way  in  which  it  has 
been  received  privately,  that  when  it  becomes  generally  known 
it  will  be  quite  as  popular  as  its  predecessors,  while  it  will 
doubly  conduce  to  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  all,  especi- 
ally of  the  educated  classes,  as  they  will  view  the  pictures  so 
taken  as  seen  in  reality.  There  are  a few  points  necessary  to 
be  observed  in  taking  negatives  for  this  stereoscope — as  regards 
plates,  lenses,  and  composition  of  subject. 

First,  as  to  plates.  They  must  be  what  are  termed  “whole  ” — 
84  by  6j  inches — in  order  to  cut  a clean  5}  by  3 inch  picture 
therefrom,  the  board  on  which  they  are  mounted  (when  reversed) 
being  7^  by  6 inches.  Larger  pictures  may  be  produced,  but  the 
same  width  must  always  be  observed  ; and  it  will  be  found  that, 
practically,  a longer  picture  is  useless,  unless  the  lenses  and  size 
of  the  stereoscope  be  materially  altered,  and  the  expense  propor- 
tionately increased. 

Next,  as  to  the  lenses.  The  longer  the  focus  at  which  they  can 
be  used  the  better  and  rounder  will  be  the  images  produced.  They 
may  be  of  wide  angle.  For  interiors  and  large  masses  of  archi- 
tecture, short-focussed  lenses  are  necessary  ; but  they  should  not 
be  less  than  five  and  a quarter  inches  focal  length,  otherwise  the 
objects  look  too  diminutive,  and  the  semblance  of  reality  is  lost. 

In  the  composition  of  subjects,  extra  care  is  required  in  making 
up  the  foregrounds,  so  as  to  obtain  a proper  balance  between  that 
and  the  distance,  or  the  height,  as  well  as  in  the  varied  planes  of 
space  between  objects  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  so  as  to  ensure 
relative  size  and  proportion.  This  is  specially  required  when 
taking  interiors,  where  height  necessitates  the  counterbalance  of  a 
large  pier  or  column  to  adequately  convey  the  scene  to  the  be- 
holder. The  same  with  trees  as  regards  distant  hills  or  moun- 
tains ; a mast,  as  regards  other  parts  of  a vessel  when  working 
from  the  deck  of  a ship,  &c.,  &c. — all  of  which  you  will  find 
illustrated  in  the  following  slides  : — 1.  “ Tintern  Abbey — Tomb  of 
Founder.”  2.  “ Cadets  Aloft.’’  3.  “ H.M.S.  Biitannia.” 
4.  “ Hereford  Cathedral — Arches  in  Choir.”  6.  Interior  of 
Leominister  Church.’’  6.  “Kington — On  the  Road  to  Rhayader.” 
7.  “Osmunda  Regalis.”  8.  “The  Stanner  Rocks,  Kington." 
These  are  all  numbered  from  1 to  8 on  the  slides. 

The  old  plan  of  taking  stereos,  was  to  so  arrange  your  subject 
that  the  eye,  travelling  all  round,  at  length  reached  the  centre, 
when  it  grasped  the  whole  ; yet  you  felt  conscious  all  the  time  you 
were  looking  only  at  a picture  because  of  the  diminutiveness  in  the 
size  of  the  objects  viewed  (see  slide  in  old  style  to  compare  with 
slide  1 of  same  subject).  In  the  new  form,  however,  you  lose 
this  sensation  ; the  extra  height  of  picture  exactly  meets  the 
capacity  of  the  eye,  and,  while  regarding  this,  becomes  sensible  of 
a depth  of  representation  to  gain  which  the  lenses  are  lowered, 
when  the  whole  appears  as  viewed  in  reality.  When  the  eyepieces 
are  comfortably  adjusted,  by  lowering  the  instrument  up  or  down 
at  pleasure,  the  full  effect  bursts  upon  you,  and  again  is  realised 
the  enjoyment  you  experienced  when  the  negative  was  produced. 

The  best  position  for  seeing  them  by  night  is  with  the  light  in 
front,  the  stereoscope  being  held  sloping  towards  it ; in  the  day 
time,  sitting  by  a window  in  any  position,  so  that  a good  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  subject. 

These  pictures  may  be  taken  from  a height,  looking  down  into 
a valley  giving  objects  in  its  depth,  and  what  may  be  seen  on  the 
opposite  side  or  in  the  distance  beyond  higher  still  (see  a slide, 
marked  “defective,”  of  “ Ruthin  Castle  and  Park  from  Llanfwrog 
Church ").  fc 

Illustrations  may  be  found  in  the  following,  numbered 
from  9 to  18  on  the  slides: — 9.  “Ivybridge  from  Wooden 
Bridge,  Looking  up  the  Erme.”  10.  “On  the  Yealm,  near 
Plymouth.”  1).  “Hereford  Cathedral— The  Rood  Screen.” 
12.  “St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Dartmouth."  13.  “Ivybridge— 


Rocky  Pool  on  the  Erme."  14.  “ Yatton  Court,  on  the  Sugg.  ’ 
15.  “ Ivybridtre,  above  Weir  Head,  Looking  Down.”  16.  “ Dart- 
mouth— Church  of  St.  Petrocks.”  17.  “ Ivybridge  below  Weir, 
Looking  Down.”  18.  “ St.  Saviour’s,  Dartmouth — The  Pulpit.” 

All  the  slides  are  by  wet  collodion,  iron  development  with 
acetate  of  lead  added,  intensified  with  silver  ; no  pyro.  Apropos 
of  these  slides,  I beg  to  apologise  for  their  antiquated  and  soiled 
condition ; but  they  are  all  I have  left  out  of  a great  number 
taken  many  years  ago.  The  date,  lens,  and  exposure  will  be 
found  on  the  hack  of  each.  The  negatives  are  nearly  all  of  them 
destroyed — they  are  the  original  prints. 

A few  words  on  the  printing  of  negatives  for  this  stereoscope, 
with  the  making  and  printing-in  of  clouds,  will  not  be  deemed 
out  of  place.  One  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  decline  of  the 
old  stereoscope  was  the  injury  c msed  to  the  sight  by  the  use  of 
highly-glazed  paper.  The  lenses  used,  having  a high  magnifying 
power,  combined  with  the  light  reflected  from  the  glaze  of  the 
paper,  fatigued  the  eye  from  the  constant  glare.  You  will  notice 
that  the  slides,  though  on  albumenized  paper,  are  almost  matt. 
One  is  on  highly -glazed  paper,  and  fatigues  the  eye  by  the  glare. 
When  we  acquire  proficiency  in  platinotype  printing,  then  we 
shall  be  able  to  revel  in  the  stereoscope. 

As  to  clouds  and  the  putting-in  of  them  into  stereoscopic  land- 
scapes : this  can  only  be  properly  effected  by  negatives  taken 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  or  by  making  stereoscopic  negatives 
from  single-cloud  negatives  in  a copying-camera.  Having  done 
this  on  the  same  sized  plate  as  your  subject  negative  is  taken  on, 
print  a copy  of  this  latter  to  use  as  a mask  when  printing  from 
the  cloud  negative  in  the  usual  way,  so  as  to  obtain  a proper 
register,  care  being  taken  to  sun-down  or  soften  the  line  of  junc- 
tion. It  may  be  objected  that  clouds  so  taken  could  not  be 
stereoscopic ; but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  always 
at  a long  distance  from  us  ; therefore,  the  different  planes  are  not 
really  discernible,  while  we  obtain  the  facility  of  having  the 
double  negative  for  printing  into  many  subjects. 

To  use  this  stereoscope  for  transparencies  it  must  be  closed  in 
on  the  top  and  two  sides.  This  may  be  effected  in  a temporary 
way  by  anyone,  a small  space  being  left  for  the  slide  to  go  in  on 
the  top,  and  a groove  down  each  side  to  hold  it  firmly  in  con- 
junction with  the  bottom  would  make  it  perfectly  safe.  A 
margin  should  be  printed  up  the  two  sides  to  improve  the  effect. 
I have  not  attempted  to  add  this  at  present,  as  it  would  very 
much  increase  the  cost  of  the  instrument. 

I find  1 have  omitted  to  mention  the  piece  of  metal  called  the 
“nose  piece”  or  “bridge,”  described  in  the  prospectus  “to 
accommodate  all  sights,”  or,  rather,  all  sorts  of  noses.  As  a rule, 
you  do  not  need  to  put  your  eyes  close  to  the  glasses,  and,  after 
a little  while,  when  accustomed  to  the  instrument,  you  will  fiud 
it  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 


DEFECTS  OF  PORTRAIT  LENSES. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  space  in  your  paper  for  a few 
remarks  in  support  of  Mr.  Sawyer’s  plea  for  the  substitu- 
tion, now  that  we  do  not  require  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
make  up  for  the  comparative  ineeusitiveness  of  the  collo- 
dion film,  in  place  of  the  portrait  lens,  of  some  form  in 
which  every  other  good  quality  is  not  sacrificed  to  speed? 

Let  us  see  what  these  good  qualities  are.  In  the  first 
place,  we  give  up  depth  of  focus.  This  is  inevitable  with  a 
leus  of  large  working  aperture,  whatever  be  its  construction, 
and  would  be  overcome  by  simply  stopping  down  the  lens  ; 
but  another  bad  quality  we  have  which  no  amount  of  stop- 
ping down  can  improve,  and  which  arises  from  the  large 
number  of  refracting,  reflecting,  and  diffusing  surfaces. 

It  is  not  generally  considered  that  every  refracting  sur- 
face in  a lens  is  always  also,  to  a certain  extent,  a diffusing 
surface  ; that  is  to  say,  that  all  the  rays  do  not  follow  the 
theoretical  path,  but  a certain  number  of  them  are  diffused 
in  every  direction  from  the  surface  of  the  glass.  Nor  is  it 
generally  realised  that  each  surface  is  also  a reflecting  sur- 

Iface,  and  that  it  reflects  back  with  a certain  amount  of 
brightness  the  image  on  the  sensitive  plate,  the  amount  of 
light  reflected  by  each  surface  being  proportionate  to  its 
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area.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  the  camera  is 
filled  with  a certain  amount  of  diffused  light,  which  is 
greater,  the  greater  the  number  and  size  of  the  surfaces 
which  the  light  has  to  pass  through  in  its  path. 

The  practical  result  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  known  by 
every  photographer,  viz.,  that  the  latitude  of  exposure  is 
less  with  the  portrait  lens,  which  has  six  surfaces  of  large 
size,  than  with  a lens  which  has  a smaller  number.  It  is 
evident  that  the  maximum  exposure  which  can  be  given 
will  be  that  which  would  not  fog  the  plate  by  the  action 
of  the  diffused  light  alone,  and  this  is  just  barely  enough  to 
imprint  on  the  sensitive  film  the  detail  in  the  shadows,  and 
to  give  density  in  the  high  lights. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  modern  form  of  portrait  combina- 
tion the  greater  part  of  the  reflected  light  is  not,  as  it  used 
to  be,  thrown  on  the  central  part  of  the  plate,  thereby 
producing  the  well-known  “ flare,”  and  it  is  also,  I believe, 
a fact  that  a portrait  objective  has  recently  been  con- 
structed in  which  the  back  pair  of  lenses  are  cemented 
together.  Still  the  evil  is  but  slightly  mitigated, 
and  we  have  other  bad  qualities  in  comparative  curvature 
of  field,  want  of  marginal  definition,  and  in  quality 
of  illumination,  which  will  be  in  no  way  removed  by 
cementing  the  back  lenses  together.  Add  to  all  this, 
that  a pioture  taken  with  a large  diameter  lens  consists, 
strictly  speaking,  of  an  indefinite  number  of  pictures, 
taken  from  slightly  different  points  of  view,  and  superim- 
posed, and  I think  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  i*  high  time 
that  we  began  to  consider  the  adoption  of  some  better 
form  of  objective.  The  question  is,  which,  of  the  many 
that  are  offered  us  by  opticians. 

You  printed  six  months  ago  a letter  of  mine  in  which  1 
advocated  the  use  of  a single  lens  for  portraiture,  and  in 
which  1 mentioned  that  I had  enlarged  the  working  aper- 
ture of  such  a lens  to  and  still  found  that  it  gave  good 

definition  within  the  comparatively  narrow  angle  which  is 
permissible  in  portraiture.  The  focus  of  the  lens  was  four- 
teen inches,  and  it  still  covered  a whole-plate  In  a well- 
lighted  studio,  and  with  a rapid  gelatine  plate,  the  exposure 
in  fine  weather  was  not  over  from  two  to  five  seconds, 
while  the  quality  of  image  was  greatly  superior  to  one  ob- 
tained by  a portrait  combination  of  the  same  focal  length 
stopped  down  to  the  same  aperture.  Few  photographers 
would  believe  what  they  could  do  with  such  a lens  till  they 
had  tried. 

It  seems  likely,  however,  that  the  best  combination 
would  be  that  known  by  such  names  as  “ rapid  rectilinear,” 
“ rapid  symmetrical,”  “ planographic,”  “ true  view,”  &c. 

In  stating  the  ratio  of  aperture  to  focal  length  of  this 
and  the  portrait  lens,  Mr.  Sawyer  has,  if  I mistake  not, 
taken  the  back,  instead  of  the  equivalent  focus.  This  is 
scarcely  correct,  as  the  ratio  of  back  to  equivalent  focal 
length  dots  not  hold  good  for  different  lenses.  A normal 
portrait  combination  may  be  taken  as  about^_;  a rapid 

rectilinear,  which  I have,  has  a maximum  working  aper- 
ture of  about  ; and  I believe  the  leuses  known  as 
Ross’  Universal  and  Dallmeyer’s  D work  at  A.  Voigt- 

liinder  makes  an  objective  which,  if  it  will  do  all  that  he 
says  of  it,  must  be  a very  remarkable  one.  and  which  works 
at  about  the  same  as  the  last  mentioned.  1 have  stated  that 

a single  lens  may  be  worked  at  ~ ; these  would  give  rela- 

ive  speeds  of  SA„  and  ,$t,  or,  roughly  speaking, 
would  require  relative  exposures  of  1,  5,  2},  and  9.  Even 
the  slowest  requiring  a shorter  exposure  with  a dry  plate 
than  the  portrait  lens  would  require  with  collodion,  sup- 
posing the  relative  sensitiveness  to  be  represented  by  10 
and  1. 

1 think  that,  when  photographers  come  to  fully  appre- 
ciate these  facts,  they  will  discontinue  the  use  of  these 
portrait  lenses,  except  for  restless  sitters  or  for  extremely 


dull  weather.  Those  who  use  them  now  with  gelatine 
plates,  I believe,  scarcely  ever  use  them  full  aperture,  but 
stop  them  down  until  they  are  slower  than  any  of  the 
other  leuses  I have  mentioned,  although  they  thereby 
acquire  none  of  their  good  qualities,  except  depth  of  focus 
alone.  This  applies  generally  when  the  larger  sizes  of  por- 
traits are  to  be  done,  and  when  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
use  an  aperture  of  anything  like  J. . — I am,  sir,  yours 
truly,  W.  K.  Burton. 


§r0CM&'mg8  of  Socwtua. 

Bolton  Photographic  Society. 

A meeting  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Parkinson 
in  the  chair.  It  was  resolved  that  the  soiree  be  held  during  the 
last  week  in  April. 

Mr.  Dalton  (Hon.  Sec.)  exhibited  one  of  Chadwick’s  instan- 
taneous shutters,  which  met  with  the  general  approval  of  the 
members. 

Mr.  Tongb  occupied  the  major  portion  of  the  evening  with 
practical  demonstrations  of  the  manufacture  of  gelatine  emulsion, 
and  also  developed  a transparency  printed  upon  one  of  his  own 
plates. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  for 
their  exhibit  of  Chadwick’s  shutter,  and  to  Mr.  Tonge. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Free 
Library,  on  Thursday,  the  31st  ult.,  Mr.  \V.  H.  Kirkby,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  Honorary  Secretary  read  a letter  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Warner,  asking  the  Society’s  opinion  as  to  the  mounting  of  prints 
by  photographers  for  competitive  exhibitions.  The  general  feel- 
ing of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  that,  provided  no  regulation  of 
an  exhibition  was  violated,  this  should  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  exhibitors.  After  some  discussion, 

The  President  thought  that  the  matter  was  one  which  hardly 
came  within  the  province  of  the  Society  to  decide. 

Messrs.  Birtles,  Blanchard,  and  Rutter  were  unanimously 
elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  Secretary,  brought  forward  a pro- 
posal for  an  excursion  to  Bwlch-y-Croes  and  the  Falls  of  the 
Twrch  in  the  Easter  holidays  ; but  it  was  thought  better  to  de- 
fer an  outing  of  the  Association  till  a later  period  in  the  season. 
He  (the  Secretary)  read  a communication  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Warner  on  “ The  Portable  Stereoscope  and  Panoramic 
Slide”  (seepage  165). 

Dr.  Kenyon  was  muck  pleased  with  Mr.  Warner’s  stereoscope, 
and  hoped  that  the  re-introduction  of  this  subject  would  promote 
the  revival  of  stereoscopic  work. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Warner  for  his  communication. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  read  a paper  cn  “ Paper  Negatives  by 
the  Gelatino- Bromide  Process”  (see  page  165).  He  illustrated 
bis  remarks  by  a successful  demonstration  of  the  process. 

The  Secretary  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
empty  state  of  the  Association’s  portrait  album,  and  suggested 
that,  at  all  events,  past  and  present  officers  should  contribute 
their  portraits  to  be  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the 
Society.  He  (the  Secretary)  read  to  the  meeting  the  rules  of 
the  artistic  competitions  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  then  made  some  suggestions  for  simi- 
lar rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

This  subject  was,  after  discussion,  referred  to  the  Council,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  rules  drawn  up  by  it  should  be  laid 
before  the  members  at  the  April  meeting. 

Mr.  Corkhill  complained  of  the  difficulty  he  had  experienced 
in  mounting  the  Woodbury  type  presentation  prints,  and  said 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Woodbury  Company  had  been  good 
enough  to  write  to  him  on  the  subject.  He  recommended  a 
solution  of  glue  for  the  purpose. 
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Mr.  B.  Booth royd  exhibited  one  of  Hunter  and  Sand’s  instan- 
taneous shutters. 

The  meeting  shortly  after  adjourned  to  the  last  Thursday  in 
April. 


H.  P.  Smith. — A special  hydraulic  press  is  generally  made  use  of 
the  platen  being  small  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  cylinder, 
and  the  extent  of  the  rise  being  very  limited. 

Dutchman. — No  process  is  known  at  present  which  will  entirely 
satisfy  all  the  conditions  which  you  specify.  The  collotypic 
process  appears  to  us  to  be  nearest,  hut  its  successful  working 
involves  a considerable  amount  of  experience  beyond  the  range  of 
ordinary  photographic  work. 

At  a meeting  held  on  Wednesday  last  it  was  resolved  that  the  » K.  L.  T.  (Bangor). — 1.  It  is  impossible  for  us  toconjeciure  unless 


Photographic  Club. 


following  matters  should  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fraternity  at  large. 

Mr.  Warnerke  found  that  a moderately  strong  solution  of 
persulphate  of  iron  is  extremely  effective  in  lowering  the  density 
of  gelatino-bromide  negatives  or  of  silver  prints.  The  metallic 
silver,  being  partially  conveited  into  silver  sulphate,  and  this  salt 
being  fairly  soluble  in  water,  becomes  removed  from  the  film  at 
the  same  time,  or  during  the  subsequent  washing.  One  notable 
advantage  of  this  over  other  methods  depends  on  the  circum- 
stance that  the  gelatinous  matter  of  the  film  is  not  attacked  in 
any  way  ; indeed,  it  becomes  hardened  under  the  influence  of  the 
iron  salt.  A demonstration  of  the  action  of  the  persulphate  of 
iron  on  an  over-exposed  silver  print  was  particularly  striking,  as 
details  lapidly  appeared  in  deeply-bronzed  parts,  while  the  fainter 
details  only  suffered  to  a very  small  extent. 

A method  of  clearing  fog  from  gelatino-bromide  negatives, 
which  is  due  to  Mr  James  Cowell,  of  Brighton,  was  also  brought 
under  discussion,  and  was  spoken  of  favourably  by  Mr  Williams 
and  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  the  former  gentleman  handing  round  a 
number  of  negatives  illustrating  the  matter.  After  fixation  and 
washing,  the  negative  is  introduced  into  a twenty -per-cent, 
solution  of  citric  acid,  or  into  a similar  solution  containing  ten 
per  cent,  of  alum  in  addition.  The  modified  solution  used  by 
Mr.  Edwards  contains  cne  ounce  of  citric  acid  and  one-and-a 
half  ounces  of  alum  in  ten  ounces  of  water. 


talk  in  Sluiiin. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  April  12th, 
at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall,  East  (the  summer  exhibition  of 
the  'Water  Colour  Society  being  on  view),  when  papers  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  W.  Dillworth  Howard,  on  “Notes  of  a Swiss  Tour 
with  Gelatine  Plates  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley,  on  “Art  and 
Photography — Suggestions  for  bringing  them  into  Closer  Con- 
nection ; ” and  by  Capt.  Abney,  R.E.,F.R.S.,  on  “ The  Natural 
Camera.” 

The  Teignmouth  Promenade  Carte.—  Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis, 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  sends  us  half-a-dozen  little  portraits 
in  shape  something  like  an  elongated  carte-de-visite,  and 
which  he  terms  promenade  cartes.  The  portraits  are  excellent 
in  themselves,  and,  being  upon  black  mounts  and  highly 
finished,  they  have  a very  natty  appearance.  Mr.  Lewis 
forwarded  us  both  bust  and  three-quarter  portraits,  but  the 
“ cut-ofT”  appearance  of  the  latter  makes  them  less  effective 
than  the  others. 
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Correspondents  and  Advertisers  are  reminded  that  next  week, 
by  reason  of  Good  Friday,  the  News  will  be  published  on 
Thursday. 

M.  Little. — Some  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  regards  this  point, 
but  the  general  consensus  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  white  glass. 
It  is,  however,  just  possible  that  the  blue  glass  may  produce 
greater  rapidity  of  action  in  the  case  of  certain  sensitive  surfaces; 
this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  yellow  and  red  rays  sometimes  tend 
towards  a reversal  of  the  action  of  light. 

J.  S.  Mcmpokd. — 1.  Very  little  when  in  the  presence  of  any 
soluble  chloride.  2.  A double  proportion  of  acetic  acid  would  not 
make  so  much  difference  as  you  suppose,  and  in  your  case  will  pro- 
bably be  ubout  right.  3.  At  a temperature  of  about  230°  Centi- 
grade. 

Calx.— Expose  it  to  a red  heat  for  about  three  hours,  keeping  the 
crucible  loosely  covered. 


we  see  the  negative,  or  at  least  a print  from  it.  2.  Why  not 
enquire  from  the  person  you  mention  P 
Waiter. — Dissolve  fifteen  grains  of  iodine  and  twenty  grains  of 
potassium  iodide  in  mi'  ounce  of  water,  at  d apply  this  liquid  at 
intervals  until  the  stains  become  light  yellow  in  colour.  After- 
wards tr  eat  with  one  part  of  potassium  cyanide  dissolved  in  twenty 
parts  of  water.  Extreme  care  should  bo  taken  that  the  cyanide 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  any  cuts  and  sore  places  ; and  after 
its  use  the  hands  should  be  well  washed. 

S.  Mimton. — Other  things  remaining  the  same,  we  should  have 
expected  the  first  mentioned  lens  to  be  the  more  rapid  one. 

A Little  Photo. — A very  exctllent  method  is  to  coat  with  such 
mixture  as  thefollowing  : — 

Albumen  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  20  ounces 

Ammonia  solution  1 dram 

Potassium  bichromate 5 grains 

We  intend  to  devote  a leader  to  the  matter  shortly. 

J.  B.  Lewis. — The  case  is  far  too  complex  for  us  to  be  able  to 
judge,  and  we  fear  that  your  only  course  will  be  to  take  legal 
advice. 

L.  H.— An  iron  developer  is  more  suitable  in  your  case,  but  the 
pyrogallic  acid  possesses  no  specific  action  in  the  direction  you 
indicate. 

N.  Y.  Gates. — 1.  No  doubt  any  ironmonger  in  your  neighbourhood 
can  obtain  it  through  his  London  agent — wo  believe  that  three 
pounds  are  sold  for  sixpence.  2.  It  is  first  prepared  with  an  alkaline 
solution  of  shellac,  in  order  to  prevent  the  gelatine  penetrating; 
and  after  this  it  is  sponged  over  with  a weak  gelatinous  solution, 
which  serves  to  overcome  the  repulsive  action  which  lac  exerts 
towards  aqueous  liquids.  Careful  and  thorough  rolling  is  necessary 
in  order  to  make  the  thickness  uniform.  You  can  send  us  fuither 
queries  until  full  details  are  published. 

M.  Mitchinson. — Your  acids  were  not  sufficiently  strong  ; try  the 
effect  of  adding  one  fourth  less  water,  and  if  the  cotton  again  dis- 
solves, reduce  the  quantity  still  further. 

P.  R. — m the  laboratory  it  is  usually  weighed  as  chloride,  this 
being  heated  until  incipient  fusion  takes  place. 

In  the  Dark. — For  such  a purpose  the  light  from  burning 
magnesium  will  be  found  very  convenient  Solomon  manufactures 
a convenient  lamp  or  regulator  for  use  with  magnesium  wire. 

Old  Subscriber. — An  article  on  the  subject  will  appear  shortly. 
Argentiferous. — Dangerously  explosive  bodies  may  be  formed 
under  the  circumstances  ; you  will  therefore  do  well  not  to  employ 
ammonia  for  the  purpose. 

Matherson. — 1.  Albumenise  your  plates  before  coating  with 
emulsion.  2.  Full  information  in  recent  numbers  of  the  News, 
and  in  our  Year-Book. 

Student. — Those  who  are  most  successful  in  the  ruling  of  gratings 
keep  their  methods  secret  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
apparatus  used  is  similar  in  construction  to  the  ordinary  planing 
machine,  a fine  diamond  point  forming  the  tool. 

L.  Canton. — The  instrument  consists  of  a wedge-shaped  piece 
of  light  yellow  glass  graduated  on  one  side  from  1 to  9.  A piece 
of  sensitive  paper  being  pressed  into  contact  with  the  graduated 
Bide,  the  light  is  allowed  to  shine  on  it  through  the  yellow  prism 
fora  definite  period,  say  three  minutes  ; and  the  number  impressed 
on  the  paper  indicates  the  actinic  intensity  of  the  light. 

M.  B.  G. — 1.  Yi.u  will  have  no  chance  of  success  excepting  during 
extremely  bright  weather,  and  even  then  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  use  of  a portrait  lens  working  with  a full  aperture.  2.  Not 
too  great  an  excess,  say  about  one-tenth  more  than  the  theoretical 
quantity  3.  You  can  but  try  the  experiment. 


PATENTS 


Compiled  specially  for  IAcPhotoorapbic  Naws,  by  Messrs.  Des  Yikux  and 
Colton,  Patent  Trade  Maths  and  Photographic  Copyright  Office,  32, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London, 

Nicholas  Scbnobtivnukrg,  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  “An  Im- 
proved Process  or  Method  of  Printing  and  Cotouiing  Photographs  on 
Glass.”  A communication  te  him  from  abroad  by  William  Grune,  of 
Berlin,  Prussia 
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LOHSE,S  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  EMULSION. 

In  the  method  of  preparing  gelatine  or  collodion  emulsion 
recommended  by  Dr.  O.  Lobse  in  his  recent  communication 
to  the  Archiv,  the  tedious  process  of  washing  is  avoided*. 
The  entire  success  of  the  process  hinges  upon  the  solubility 
of  gelatine  in  acetic  acid.  When  gelatino-brotnide  of 
silver  is  formed  in  a fine  state  of  division  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion, it  is  held  in  suspension,  and  refuses  to  precipitate. 
But  if  acetic  acid  (glacial)  be  added  to  the  solution,  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  gelatine,  or  to  utterly 
destroy  itstendenoy  to  set,  the  solution  will  be  broken  up, 
and  the  silver  bromide  precipitated  in  an  impalpable  powder, 
which  may  be  readily  utilized. 

As  in  the  old  method,  so  in  the  new,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  combining  quantities  of  silver  nitrate  and  potassic 
bromide  so  related  the  one  to  the  other  as  to  produce  an 
emulsion  free  from  fog.  It  is  also  well  beforehand,  to  see  to 
the  purity  of  the  potassic  bromide  employed  in  the 
formula.  The  equivalent  of  potassic  bromide  is  119  20, 
and  that  of  silver  nitrate  170-00. 

It  is  advisable,  in  framing  a formula,  to  set  down  the  pro- 
portions thus  : — 

Potassic  bromide  ...  125-00 

Silver  nitrate 170  00 

Take  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  add  to  it  Nelson’s  No.  1 
hoto-gelatine,  fifteen  grains.  In  this  dissolve  the  potassic 
romide,  and  after  allowing  the  gelatine  to  swell,  dissolve 
by  beat  at  about  140^  Fahr.  When  the  solution  is  effected, 
introduce  the  silver  nitrate  in  crystals,  and  dissolve.  Now 
boil  for  twenty  minutes,  or  for  an  hour  if  extreme  rapidity 
is  desired.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to  conduct  the  opera- 
tions under  a chemically  inert  light  from  the  stage  when 
the  silver  bromide  is  formed.  After  boiling,  add  to  the 
solution,  acetic  acid  (glacial)  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  required  to  dissolve  the  gelatine.  The  emulsion 
thus  formed  should  be  made  up  to  a pint  with  distilled 
water,  and  allowed  to  settle  for  three  or  four  days.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  it  will  be  found  that  the  silver  bromide  has 
settled  down  into  a compact  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 
The  water  may  now  be  drawn  off  by  means  of  a syphon, 
80  as  not  to  disturb  the  sediment. 

We  recommend  that  the  silver  bromide  should  be  again 
diluted  with  water,  and  allowed  to  settle.  This  second 
precipitation  removes  any  trace  left  of  free  salts,  and  should 
be  carried  out  when  the  emulsion  or  plates  are  to  be  kept 
for  a length  of  time. 

The  silver  bromide  may  be  dried  finally,  and  stored  in 
light-tight  bottles  ready  for  use.  After  the  second  washing, 
add  to  the  emulsion  dilute  ammonia  drop  by  drop,  and  test 


with  litmus  paper  until  all  trace  of  acid  is  removed.  The 
emulsion  should  now  be  made  up  for  use  by  adding 

Gelatine  150  grains 

Water  ...  ...  5J  ounces 

Complete  mixture  must  be  established  by  vigorously  shaking 
the  bottle  containing  the  ingredients.  The  emulsion  should 
finally  be  filtered,  and  plates  coated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Collodion  emulsion  may  be  made  by  mingling  the  silver 
bromide  with  plain  collodion;  but,  as  we  have  not  yet 
verified  this  point  by  actual  experiment,  we  cannot  set  down 
definite  details  of  the  method  to  be  followed. 

We  should  suggest,  however,  that  a larger  proportion  of 
gelatine  might  be  added  with  signal  advantage  to  form  the 
gelatino  bromide  of  silver,  so  as  to  impart  greater  penetra* 
bility  to  the  collodio-gelatino  emulsion  film. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  SILVER. 

Extreme  views  are  entertained  by  many  as  regards  the 
general  advisability  of  saving  those  small  traces  of  silver 
which  constantly  tend  to  flow  down  the  photographer’s  sink ; 
one  section  of  the  photographic  community  advocating  the 
separation  and  reduction  of  every  trace  of  the  precious 
metal,  while  others  regard  the  extraction  of  silver  from 
anything  less  rich  than  old  baths  as  a waste  of  time. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  all  depends  on  the  scale  of  one’s 
operations,  and  in  a large  establishment  the  extraction  of 
a very  minute  trace  of  silver  not  only  pays  for  itself,  but 
yields  a fair  profit,  while,  in  many  cases,  it  is  much  better 
for  the  experimenter  or  the  artistic  photographer  to  pay  no 
heed  to  a trifling  waste,  his  time  being  more  valuable  than 
the  silver  saved.  In  a large  establishment  near  London, 
where  negatives  up  to  36  by  48  inches  are  constantly  pro- 
duced, and  in  most  cases  are  cleaned  off  after  a few  prints 
have  been  made,  it  is  found  to  be  advantageous  to  save 
almost  every  trace  of  silver.  The  waste  developing  and 
intensifying  solutions  flow  from  the  sinks  into  wooden 
barrels,  where  the  whole  of  the  silver  deposits  itself  in 
the  course  of  a few  weeks ; and  the  old  collodion  films, 
which  are  separated  in  recleaning  the  glass  plates,  yield, 
when  burnt,  an  ash  which  consists  almost  entirely  of 
metallic  silver. 

It  is  generally  advisable  to  fuse  the  silver  recovered  or 
precipitated  from  waste  solutions,  not  only  because  fusion 
j ensures  a complete  destruction  of  all  organic  matter,  but 
albo  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  most  metallic  im- 

(mrities  are  eliminated  at  the  same  time.  In  our  own 
aboratory,  we  often  make  use  of  Fletcher’s  injector  or 
blast  gas  furnace  for  the  rapid  fusion  of  small  quantities 
of  silver ; but  this  apparatus  is  not  well  adapted  for  the 
use  of  photographers  in  many  cases,  as  its  use  involves  an 
abundant  gas  supply,  and  during  the  time  of  working  a 


’ See  Photographic  News,  page  133. 
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continual  roaring  sound  is  produced,  this  being  calculated 
to  give  one’s  neighbours  the  idea  that  there  is  a forge  or 
steam-engine  in  operation  on  the  premises. 

An  extremely  convenient  furnace  for  the  fusion  of  silver 
and  other  metals  is  represented  by  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut,  and  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.,  of 


Lonb  -th  Pottery.  The  smallest  size  is  eighteen  inches 
high  by  about  seven  iuches  in  internal  diameter,  and  when 
fitted  with  a sheet-iron  stove  pipe  four  feet  long,  it  will 
readily  melt  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  silver.  The 
furnace  may  stand  out  of  doors,  or  it  may  be  placed  on  an 
ordinary  table,  a bend  or  elbow  attached  to  the  chimney 
serving  to  carry  the  products  of  combustion  out  through 
the  window.  No  fire-grate  is  provided  with  the  furnace 
in  question,  the  fire  being  supported  by  a series  of  bars  of 
square  iron,  which  pass  right  through  the  furnace  from 
front  to  back,  the  holes  intended  for  these  bars  being 
shown  in  the  cut. 

In  order  to  attain  the  maximum  heat  which  the  furnace 
is  capable  of  producing,  certain  points  must  be  attended  to. 
In  the  first  place,  the  coke  employed  should  be  dry,  cleau, 
and  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a walnut ; and  the 
best  way  of  lighting  the  fire  is  to  make  use  of  a few  hot 
coals  from  another  fire,  as  the  light  ash  left  by  paper  offers 
a great  hindrance  to  the  free  passage  of  air  through  the 
fire.  During  the  time  the  furnace  is  in  action,  the  ^upper 
door  roust  be  kept  closed,  the  lower  one  being  open,  and 
the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  ash  pit 
and  bars  free  from  accumulation  of  dust,  a hook  of  stout 
wire  serving  as  a rake.  The  tire  being  now  fairly  lighted, 
the  crucible  containing  the  silver  to  be  melted  is  placed' 
in  the  centre,  and  cleau  lumps  of  coke  are  packed  round 
it.  Things  being  arranged  as  above  directed,  and  the 
bars  being  kept  clear,  fusion  will  be  rapidly  effected, 
when  more  silver  can  be  put  into  the  crucible.  In 
almost  every  case  it  is  advisable  to  add  a small  proportion 
of  sodium  carbonate  and  nitre  to  silver  before  fusing  it ; 
this  addition  serving  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  traces  of 
foreign  metals,  and  when  the  silver  is  fairly  melted  it  is 


convenient  to  granulate  it  by  pouring  it  into  cold  water 
It  is  then  ready  for  conversion  into  nitrate  ; but  those  who 
reside  in  London  will  often  find  it  advantageous  to  ex- 
change the  metallic  silvi  r foi  nitrate,  this  salt  b<  ing  largely 
produced  as  a residual  product  duiing  the  op’ ration  of 
“ parting  ” gold  and  silver,  and  a refiner  can  afford  to  give 
nearly  or  quite  as  much  of  the  salt  as  contains  the  qiun1  ity 
of  silver  exchanged. 

We  need  not  enter  into  particulars  here  regarding  the 
separation  of  metallic  silver  from  solutions,  as  this  subject 
has  been  frequently  treated  of  in  the  News  and  Year- 
Books  ; but  we  may  mention  that,  in  most  cases,  a bar  of 
clean  zinc  forms  the  most  convenient  precipitant,  and  the 
silver  thrown  down  should  be  well  washed  and  diied  before 
it  is  put  into  the  crucible  for  fusion. 

Those  who  find  it  incouvenieut  to  exchange  their  metallic 
1 silver  for  nitrate,  and,  consequently,  convert  their  reduced 
i silver  into  this  salt  themselves,  will  find  it  convenient  to 
| dissolve  the  metal  in  a beaker  or  basin  placed  on  an  out- 
side window-ledge,  a Bunsen  burner  or  spirit  lamp  serving 
to  provide  the  necessary  heat.  The  acid  should  be  diluted 
with  about  its  own  volume  of  water,  and  when  the  solu- 
tion of  the  metal  is  complete,  the  excess  of  acid  may  be 
evaporated  without  disturbing  the  arrangement,  any  trace 
of  blackish  powder  (gold)  being  allowed  to  remain,  as  it 
can  easily  be  filtered  out  when  the  salt  is  dissolved  for 
use. 

Those  who  object  to  evaporating  away  the  excess  of  acid 
can  avail  themselves  of  the  ingenious  plan  mentioned  on 
page  160  of  our  issue  last  week. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Glazing  without  Putty — A Curious  Optical  Effect — 

“ Perfection  ’’  in  Photography — The  Building  Kx- 

hibition. 

Glazing  without  Putty. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stephens’  suggestion 
for  glazing  studios  without  putty  is  not  a novel  idea.  Some 
years  ago  a geutlemau,  then  manager  of  an  india-rubber 
manufactory,  and  an  enthusiastic  horticulturist,  submitted 
to  us  a modelled  section  of  a plan  for  glazing  roofs  without 
putty,  which  seemed  to  be  admirably  suitable  for  photo- 
graphic studios,  as  the  roof  so  constructed  would  be  abso- 
lutely water-tight.  The  method  is  dilficult  to  describe 
without  the  aid  of  an  illustration,  but  it  consisted  of  a 
deep  groove  cut  in  the  sash  on  to  the  edge  of  which  (the 
groove)  was  screwed  a thick  strip  of  india-rubber.  The 
rubber  in  the  specimen  submitted  consisted  of  two  samples 
of  varying  elasticity,  that  nearest  the  wood  being  much 
harder  than  the  other.  The  groove  was  so  cut  as  to  have 
a portion  of  the  sash  projecting  over  the  rubber,  and 
the  glass  was  inserted  between  the  rub!  er  and  the 
projecting  ledge,  the  elasticity  of  the  former  keeping  it 
firmly  in  its  place.  The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that 
the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  glass  in  hot  or  cold 
weather  does  not  make  any  difference,  as  in  the  case  of  putty. 
The  elasticity  of  the  india-rubber  acts  admirably  as  a 
“ compensating  ” quality,  and,  in  addition,  the  glass  is 
pressed  so  tightly  against  the  sash  that  moisture,  even  by 
capillary  attraction,  cannot  find  its  way  in.  Should,  how- 
ever, there  be  a leakage,  owing  to  unevenness  in  the  pro- 
jecting ledge,  no  harm  is  done,  as  all  wet  will  simply  fall 
into  the  groove,  which  acts  as  a channel,  and  can  be  made 
to  discharge  its  contents  into  a gutter.  We  should  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  iron  sash  frames  would  answer  better 
than  wood,  as  they  can  be  made  of  equal  strength,  but  of  a 
much  more  slender  form,  and  so  would  obstruct  less  light. 
It  is  curious  that  no  maker  of  horticultural  houses  has 
devoted  himself  to  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
photographic  studios.  A maximum  of  strength,  combined 
with  a minimum  of  obstruction  in  the  way  of  sash  bars, 
tud,  above  all,  to  be  perfectly  water-tight,  ought  not  to 
be  such  a difficult  problem  to  solve. 

A Curious  Optical  Effect. — A French  photographer  and 
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student  in  the  science  of  optics,  M.  Treve,  has  lately 
described  some  curious  effects.  Looking  through  a fine  slit 
at  a vertical  object  (a  post  or.a  mast,  for  instance),  he  finds 
the  perception  much  more  distinct  when  the  slit  is  horizontal 
than  when  it  is  vertical.  On  the  other  hand,  to  distinguish 
horizontal  lines  more  clearly,  the  slit  must  be  held  verti- 
cally. But  if,  in  general,  one  look  at  a house  or  a landscape 
through  a fine  slit,  it  is  found  that  the  maximum  of  bright- 
ness of  the  horizon  is  when  the  slit  is  horizontal.  This 
effect,  it  is  said,  is  also  produced  with  the  solar  and  lunar 
discs  : they  are  seen  much  more  distinctly  with  the  hori- 
zontal slit,  M.  Treve  has  reproduced  the  effect  by  photo- 
graphy, and  the  negatives  taken  with  the  horizontal  slit 
were  more  distinct.  The  light  appears  to  be  propagated 
with  more  intensity  through  the  latter  than  the  former,  the 
vertical  bands  of  solar  photographs  showing  well  the  inter- 
ferences and  passage  of  light  through  a vertical  slit. 
Again,  if  a cross-slitted  disc  be  held  between  the  sun  and 
white  screen,  the  horizontal  part  of  the  cross  on  the  screen 
is  brighter  than  the  vertical.  The  practical  application  of 
these  experiments  of  M.  Treve  to  photography  would 
appear  to  be  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  shape  of 
the  apertures  of  diaphragms  and  to  instantaneous  stutters. 
Is  it  a fact  with  regard  to  the  latter  that  the  uncovering 
of  the  lens  horizontally  admits  more  light,  and  therefore 
produces  a picture  more  quickly  than  a shutter  which 
opens  vertically  ? There  may  be  no  difference,  but  the 
point,  at  auy  rate,  is  worth  deciding. 

Perfection  in  Photography. — The  division  which  exists  in 
the  photographic  ranks — not  so  marked  now  as  it  used  to 
be — between  those  who  believe  in  the  latest  improved 
apparatus  and  extreme  accuracy  of  manipulation,  and  those 
who  do  not  care  for  mechanical  perfection  so  long  as  the 
result  is  artistic,  is  just  now  paralleled  in  the  Microscopical 
Society.  Its  members  are  divided  into  two  great  parties, 
one  consisting  of  “ Brass  and  Glass  ” men,  and  the  other  of 
“ Slug  and  Bug  ” men.  To  prevent  any  misconception  as 
to  the  meaning  of  these  terms,  we  may  as  well  explain  that 
the  former  think  that  accuracy  and  perfection  of  the 
microscopical  instrument,  the  “ brass  and  glass,”  are  of 
paramount  importance  ; while  the  latter  adhere  to  the  belief 
that  in  microscopical  researches,  the  study  of  “ slugs  and 
bugs  ” should  be  placed  first.  Mr.  Mayall,  Juur.,  who  is 
a “ brass  and  glass  ” man,  has  lately  been  reading  a paper 
on  the  subject,  defending  his  party  from  the  charge  that 
they  cared  for  nothing  but  mere  display  of  elaborate  appa- 
ratus. His  argument  was  that  the  most  conspicuous  deve- 
lopments in  recent  microscoping,  particularly  the  delinea- 
tive  of  microscopic  objects  by  means  of  micro-photography, 
were  absolutely  dependant  on  the  perfection  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  therefore  the  improvement  in  the  instrument 
itself  was  by  no  means  so  “ petty  ” a subject  as  it  had  been 
sought  to  insinuate.  Mr.  Mayall  undoubtedly  has  right  on 
his  side,  but  the  controversy  seems  to  be  very  much  like 
the  well-known  contest  respecting  the  gold  and  silver 
shield. 

The  Building  Exhibition. — Those  who  are  anxious  to  see 
either  Balmain’s  paint  or  Spence’s  metal  can  do  so  at  the 
Building  Exhibition  now  open  at  the  Agricultural  Hall. 
Messrs.  Ihlee  and  Horne  have  a cottage,  the  ceilings  and 
walls  of  which  are  coated  with  their  luminous  wash.  To 
show  what  a difference  demand  makes  in  the  price  of  an 
article,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  luminous  paiDt,  which 
was  originally  sold  at  28s.  per  lb.,  can  now  be  obtained  at 
6s.  per  lb. ; the  wash,  which  is  a variation  of  the  original 
preparation,  is  2s.  8d.  per  lb.  The  operation  of  melting 
Spence’s  metal,  and  casting  it  in  moulds,  can  also  be  wit- 
nessed. The  operation  is  of  the  simplest.  A gas  jet  and  an 
ordinary  saucepan,  and  the  whole  of  the  melting  apparatus 
is  complete.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  curious  com- 
pound cools  is  as  remarkable  as  its  low  point  of  fusibility. 
In  less  than  two  minutes  from  the  time  it  was  poured  into 
the  mould  a block  about  four  inches  square  and  half  an  inch 
thick  could  be  handled.  W ith  regard  to  its  substitution  for  I 


type  metal,  and  for  the  metal  plates  in  photo-zincography, 
as  suggested  in  the  News  some  time  ago,  we  are  informed 
that  some  modification  in  the  process  of  making  the  com- 
pound would  be  necessary  to  overcome  the  brittleness  which 
the  present  form  of  the  metal  possesses. 


force, 

MR.  HORACE  WILMER  AT  THE  GREAT  EASTERN 
RAILWAY. 

Liverpool  Street  Station,  with  all  the  life  and  bustle  of  a 
London  terminus,  with  the  incessant  comiDg  and  going  of 
sinuous  trains,  with  parallel  lines  crossing  and  recrossing 
in  every  direction,  with  signals  and  semaphores  proclaim 
ing  danger  on  all  hands,  with  shouting  guards  and  hurry- 
ing porters,  with  belated  passengers  and  bewildered 
officials,  with  hissing  steam  and  shrieking  whistles,  and  amid 
the  deafening  and  distracting  scene,  Mr.  Wilmer  quietly 
suggesting  that  we  shall  walk  along  the  line  to  Bishopsgate. 
We  decline  politely,  but  distinctly.  We  have  no  wish  to 
dispute  the  passage,  even  for  an  instant,  of  any  of  the  rum- 
bling trains  through  those  tunnel-like  vaults  in  the 
distance.  Thereupon  Mr.  Wilmer  proposes  taking  the 
train  to  the  next  station,  a suggestion  much  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  sentiments. 

It  is  to  the  old  Shoreditch  Station  of  the  Company  we 
aregoing.  Mr.  \\  ilmer’s  company  is  decidedly  convenient, 
to  say  the  least.  There  is  no  trouble  about  taking  tickets, 
no  inquisitorial  examination  by  inspectors,  nogruff  warnings 
from  porters  or  signalmen.  Gates  fly  open  befoie  we  touch 
them,  and  forbidden  thoroughfares  invite  our  presence. 
We  meet  the  President  of  the  Photographic  Society,  hale 
and  hearty  as  usual,  on  one  of  the  platforms,  and  exchange 
a few  words  ; but  even  he  is  only  an  ordinary  common- 
place passenger,  like  the  rest  of  them,  and  presently  we 
leave  him  to  his  fate  with  the  rest  of  the  vulgar  crowd. 
We  pass  on — rather  more  erect,  perhaps,  than  usual — 
through  barrier  and  wicket  without  so  much  as  an  “ Open 
Sesame.”  Once— but  only  once — an  inattentive  gate- 
keeper presumed  to  bar  our  passage,  but  receded  again, 
as  a servile  slave  should  do,  at  tbe  magic  word  “ pass.” 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  photography  is  made  to 
do  yeoman’s  service  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  The 
more  important,  possibly,  is  the  printing  of  plans  and 
designs  by  the  Pellet  process,  which  we  shall  presently  see 
in  operation  farther  down  the  line  at  Stratford  ; the  other 
is  the  use  of  the  camera  in  recording  the  progress  of 
engineering  work.  As  regards  the  copying  of  draughts- 
man’s work  instead  of  tracing  it,  we  must  compliment  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  and  the  Engiueer-in- 
Chief,  Mr.  A.  A.  Langley,  for  so  quickly  appreciating  the 
value  of  photographic  printing  in  the  drawing  depart- 
ment. It  is  usually  a long  time  before  old-established 
customs  and  prejudices  can  be  upset,  but  Mr.  Langley 
seems  at  once  to  have  understood  the  advantages  of  photo- 
graphy, not  only  as  a cheap  method  ot  copying,  but  as  one 
honest  and  trustworthy  as  the  day  itself.  The  Company 
may  be  pronounced  in  the  van  in  this  respect,  and  its  engi- 
neer is  likely  to  find  many  followers  in  carrying  out  similar 
work. 

But  this  is  the  new  goods  station  that  Mr.  Wilmer  has 
brought  us  to  see  first  of  all,  and  here  he  is  “ at  heme.” 
There  is  nothing  very  taking  in  the  mention  of  a goods 
station,  but  when  we  say  that  the  structure  in  question  is 
to  be  the  biggest  building  in  London,  and  probably  the 
largest  goods  station  in  the  world,  you  can  hardly  look 
at  it  without  interest.  So  spacious  is  this  magnificent 
pile,  that  one  of  the  London  streets  dives  under  at  one  side 
and  comes  out  again  at  the  other  without  attracting  any 
particular  notice.  There  are  four  distinct  floors  in  the  vast 
semi-circular  structure — or,  rather,  there  will  be  when  it  is 
finished — and  when  we  mention  that  heavy  lumbering  goods 
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trains,  with  their  loads  of  fish,  fruit,  meat,  &c.,  are  to  be 
permitted  to  come  thundering  along  into  the  second  and 
third  storey,  it  follows  as  a matter  of  course  that  floors  and 
ceilings  must  be  pretty  substantial. 

Iron  bridges  and  girders  play  an  important  part  in  the 
building.  “ That  one  going  up  now  weighs  twenty-two 
tons,”  says  Mr.  Wilmer,  as  we  watch  a huge  red  mass 
hoisted  up  into  its  place.  It  is  in  respect  to  this  ironwork 
that  photography  renders  valuable  service.  Mr.  Wilmer 
employs  the  camera  to  record  work  done,  the  photo- 
graphs he  takes  supplying  illustrations  to  what  are  termed 
“ progress  reports.”  It  is  one  thing  for  a contractor  to 
deliver  a lot  of  iron-work,  and  another  to  put  it  into 
position.  “ We  only  pay  for  iron  when  it  is  fixed,  not 
when  it  is  simply  on  the  ground,”  Mr.  Wilmer  informs 
us,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  reader  at  once  sees 
how  valuable  photographic  records  may  be  made.  Mr. 
Wilmer  puts  a date  carefully  to  every  negative  he  takes, 
so  that  a mere  glance  at  the  picture  shows  at  once  how 
much  iron-work  was  “ fixed  ” on  a certain  day. 

As  many  of  our  readers  know,  this  useful  application  of 
photography  is  not  new.  In  the  construction  of  one  of  the 
South  American  railways,  by  Messrs.  Peto  and  Brassey, 
the  engineers  carried  the  use  of  photography  further  still, 
for  they  paid  the  monthly  bills  of  the  contractors  on  cer- 
tificates vouched  for  by  the  camera.  The  works,  indeed, 
were  carried  on  for  a long  time  under  no  other  eye  than 
that  of  the  camera.  Every  month  the  representative 
engineer  of  Peto  and  Brassey  sent  his  progress  report  to 
London,  notifying  that  the  contractors,  having  completed 
a certain  length  of  line,  or  built  certain  bridges,  were 
entitled  to  further  pay,  and,  in  proof  of  his  assertion, 
photographs  were  transmitted,  showing  distinctly  that  the 
progress  in  question  had  been  made. 

But  Mr.  Wilmer  employs  photography  not  only  to  show 
how  much  iron-work  has  been  fixed,  but  the  mode  in 
which  the  work  is  done.  The  hoisting-up  of  heavy  and 
cumbrous  girders  is  no  easy  task,  and  an  engineer  up  to 
his  business  loses  no  opportunity  of  gaining  experience  of 
the  way  in  which  other  men  go  to  work.  Whenever  work 
of  extraordinary  interest  takes  place,  especially  in  the 
lifting  of  heavy  weights,  in  or  near  London,  Mr.  Wilmer 
takes  with  him  his  camera,  and  secures  a picture  of  the 
machinery  brought  into  use — the  gyns,  derricks,  hoists, 
pulleys,  &c.,  that  may  be  employed.  A photograph  shows 
the  whole  structure  and  combination  of  tackle  at  a glance, 
and  a record  is  secured  ten  times  the  value  of  the  most 
elaborate  description. 

Mr.  Wilmer  shows  us  a whole  sheaf  of  “ progress  ” pic- 
tures, a most  important  series,  which  form,  indeed,  by 
reason  of  the  dates  thereon,  a perfect  history  of  the 
“ biggest  building  in  London.”  Here  is  one  clear  little 
picture  with  the  broad  Shoreditch  thoroughfare  in  the  fore- 
ground and  the  big  station  beyond.  “ I took  that  picture,” 
said  Mr.  Wilmer,  “to  find  out  what  was  the  minimum 
exposure  one  could  give  of  a London  street  when  vehicles 
are  moving  rapidly  to  and  fro,  in  order  to  obtain  a result 
in  which  such  movement  did  not  interfere.  I gave  three 
seconds,  and  you  see  the  whole  front  of  the  building  is 
clear ; whereas  a rapid  uncapping  of  the  lens  yielded  a 
photograph  that  was  blurred  all  over.”  Mr.  Wilmer’s  pic- 
tures, the  essence  of  clearness  and  brightness,  proved  clearly 
that  the  lesson  was  one  to  be  taken  to  heart,  especially  by 
London  photographers. 

We  leave  Mr.  Wilmer’s  little  home,  and  quit  the  Shore- 
ditch works — a big  village  of  busy  workmen  covering  up- 
wards of  sixty  acres — and  proceed  down  the  line  to  Strat- 
ford. Here  the  locomotive  works  of  the  Company  are 
situated,  and  here  are  the  draughtsmen’s  oflices.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  construction  of  new  machinery  entails 
the  designing  and  elaboration  of  numerous  plans,  and  it  is 
1U  “le  C0PJing  °f  these  that  photography  is  here  made 
available.  The  plan  is  treated  as  a negative,  placed  in  a 
huge  printing-frame  with  a sheet  of  Pellet  paper  under  it, 


and  then  exposed  to  light.  The  Pellet  paper  is  a patent 
material,  akin  in  its  preparation  to  llerschel’s  cyauotope 
paper ; but  while  the  latter  printed  under  a plan  gives 
white  lines  on  a blue  ground,  the  Pellet  paper  yields  blue 
lines  on  a white  ground.  We  have  several  times  described 
the  preparation  of  the  paper,  and  its  development,  in  these 
columns,  and  need  not,  therefore,  specially  refer  to  it, 
except,  perhaps,  to  say  that  its  cost  is  about  one  shilling 
the  square  yard. 

Printing  plans  by  photography  instead  of  tracing  them 
by  hand,  is  obviously  a most  economical  innovation.  Some 
of  the  plans — or  “ arrangements,”  as  they  are  termed — 
are  so  elaborate,  that  the  tracing  of  them  costs  no  less  than 
£b.  A photograph  of  the  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
posing it  does  not  exceed  a yard  square,  would  cost  little 
more  than  a shilling ; and,  instead  of  taking  a fortnight  to 
prepare,  could,  in  summer  time,  be  produced  in  half-an- 
hour.  Moreover — and  this  is  most  important — there  is  no 
need  of  checking  afterwards  by  a highly-paid  draughtsman. 
In  the  photograph  you  are  quite  sure  not  a single  line  has 
been  omitted— not  even  the  most  insignificant — and  no 
figure  or  measurement  has  been  incorrectly  copied.  When 
machinery  is  to  be  purchased  or  constructed,  tenders  are 
invited  from  contractors  on  all  sides,  and  these,  naturally 
enough,  want  a copy  of  an  “ arrangement  ” before  they  can 
make  a bid.  By  the  aid  of  photography,  these  copies  from 
the  costly  original  are  now  made  without  difficulty,  and 
the  chief  draughtsman  can  rest  with  a quiet  mind,  knowing 
full  well  that  all  copies  he  issues  to  contractors  are  correct, 
down  to  the  most  minute  particular.  The  enormous  gain, 
both  in  labour  and  in  material,  is,  therefore,  very  evident. 

To  draw  the  original  plan  in  opaque  ink  — indian-ink — 
and  to  see  that  the  huge  printing-frame  is  capable  of 
exerting  considerable  pressure,  so  that  the  two  surfaces  of 
paper,  or  tracing-cloth  and  paper,  may  be  thoroughly  in 
contact,  are  the  only  two  material  points  to  be  attended  to 
in  the  copying  of  plans  of  this  nature.  Timing  the 
exposure  needs  also  some  experience,  for  it  varies  from 
seventy  seconds  in  a summer’s  sun,  to  a whole  day  in  dull 
wintry  weather.  A trustworthy  actiuometer  is  at  hand  in 
a strip  of  the  prepared  paper,  which  is  gummed  to  the 
printing-frame,  and  torn  off  bit  by  bit,  and  immersed  in 
the  developing  bath  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  printing. 
An  intelligent  draughtsman  experiences  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  carrying  out  the  process  after  a day’s  practice. 


The  “ Bye-the-Bye  ” next  week  will  be  “Articles  de 
Paris  ” ; the  following  “ At  Home  ” will  be  “ At  the  School 
of  Gunnery,  Shoeburyness.” 


GELATINE  TRANSPARENCIES  FOR  THE  LANTERN. 

BY  THOMAS  MAYNE,  T.C.* 

Few  of  those  who  work  with  gelatine  dry  plates  seem  to  be  aware 
of  the  great  beauty  of  tho  transparencies  for  lantern  or  other  uses 
which  can  be  made  from  them  by  ferrous  oxalate  development 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty.  I think  this  a very  great 
pity,  for  I hold  the  opinion  that  the  lantern  fnrnishes  the  most 
enjoyable  and,  in  some  cases,  the  most  perfect  of  all  means  of 
showing  good  photographic  pictures.  Many  prints  from  good 
negatives  which  may  be  passed  over  in  an  album  without  pro- 
voking a remark  will,  if  printed  as  transparencies  and  thrown  on 
the  screen,  call  for  the  expression  of  the  warmest  admiration,  and 
justly  so,  for  no  paper  priut  can  do  that  full  justice  to  a really 
good  negative  that  a transparency  does  ; and  this  difference  is 
more  conspicuous  in  these  days  of  dry  gelatine  plates  and  handy 
photographic  apparatus,  when  many  of  our  most  interesting  nega- 
tives are  taken  on  quarter  or  five  by  four  plates,  the  small  size  of 
which  frequently  involves  a crowding  ot  detail,  much  of  which 
will  be  invisible  in  a paper  print,  but  which,  when  unravelled,  or 
opened  out,  as  it  were,  by  means  of  the  lantern,  enhances  the 
beauty  of  the  pictures  immensely. 

When  I last  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  this  subject  before  the 
members  of  our  Society,  it  may  be  remembered  that  I demon - 
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strated  the  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  those  beautiful  results 
may  be  obtained  by  printing  in  an  ordinary  printing-frame  by  the 
light  from  my  petroleum  developing  lamp,  raising  one  of  its 
panes  cf  ruby  glass  for  the  purpose  for  five  seconds,  and  then 
developing  by  ferrons  oxalate,  until  I got  the  amount  of  intensity 
requisite.  On  that  evening,  in  the  course  of  a very  just  criticism  by 
one  of  our  members,  Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson,  he  pointed  out  what, 
was  undoubtedly  a defect,  viz  , a slightly  opalescent  veiling  of 
the  high  lights,  which  should  range  from  absolutely  bare  glass  in 
the  highest  points.  He  showed  that  in  consequence  of  this  veiling 
the  light  was  sensibly  diminished  all  over  the  picture.  This  veiling 
of  the  high  lights  was  a serious  disadvantage  in  another  impor- 
tant particular,  inasmuch  as  it  lessened  the  contrast  between  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  picture,  thereby  robbing  it  of  some  of 
its  charm,  and  deteriorating  its  quality.  Since  that  evening  I 
have  endeavoured,  by  a series  of  experiments,  to  find  out  some 
means  by  which  this  opalescence  might  be  got  rid  of  in  the  most 
convenient  manner. 

Cementing  the  transparency  to  a piece  of  plain,  clear  glass 
with  Canada  balsam,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Woodworth,  I fouud 
in  practice  to  be  open  to  two  formidable  objections  ; one  of 
which  was  that  Canada  balsam  used  in  this  manner  is  a sticky, 
unpleasant  substance  to  meddle  with,  and  takes  a long  time — 
nearly  a month— to  harden,  when  confined  between  plates  in  this 
manner.  The  other  objection  was  of  extreme  importance,  viz., 
that  in  consequence  of  commercial  gelatine  plates  not  being  pre- 
pared on  perfectly  flat  glasses  in  all  cases,  I found  that  after 
squeezing  out  the  superfluous  balsam  and  the  air-bubbles  that 
might  have  formed  from  the  two  plates,  they  are  liable  to  sepa- 
rate at  the  places  w'here  the  transparency  is  not  flat,  causing  air- 
bubbles  to  creep  in  from  the  edges,  as  you  may  see  from  these 
examples.  I have  therefore  discarded  this  method,  although  it 
had  the  effect  desired  when  successfully  done. 

I have  hit,  however,  upon  another  way  of  utilizing  Canada  bal- 
sam, which,  while  retaining  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  former 
method,  is  not  subject  to  auy  of  its  disadvantages.  This  con- 
sists in  diluting  the  balsam  with  an  equal  bulk  of  turpentine,  and 
using  it  as  a varnish,  pouring  it  on  like  collodion,  flowing  it 
towards  each  corner,  avoiding  crapy  lines  by  slowly  tilting  the 
plate  as  in  varnishing.  If  the  plate  is  warmed  previously,  the 
varnish  flows  more  freely,  and  leaves  a thinner  coating  of  balsam 
behind  in  the  transparency. 

When  the  plate  has  ceased  to  drip,  place  it  in  a plate-drainer 
with  the  corner  you  poured  from  lowest,  and  leave  it  where  dust 
cannot  get  at  it  for  four  or  five  days,  when  it  will  be  found  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  be  put  in  a plate-box.  The  transparency  may  be 
finished  at  any  time  afterwards  by  putting  a clean  glass  of  the 
same  size  along  with  it,  placing  one  of  the  black  paper  masks 
sold  for  the  purpose  (either  circular  or  cushion-shaped  to  suit  the 
subject)  between  the  plates,  and  pasting  narrow  strips  of  thin 
black  paper  over  the  edges  to  bind  them  together. 

This  method  is  very  successful,  as  you  may  see  from  the  ex- 
amples. It  renders  the  high  lights  perfectly  clear,  and  leaves  a 
film  like  glass  over  all  the  parts  of  the  transparency  where  the 
varnish  has  flowed. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  dust  involved  in  this  process,  I 
tried  other  means  of  arriving  at  similar  results,  and  with  success, 
for  the  plates  I now  submit  to  you  have  been  simply  rubbed  or 
polished,  as  I may  say,  with  a mixture  of  one  part  of  Canada 
balsam  to  three  parts  of  turpentine,  using  either  a small  tuft  of 
French  wadding,  or  a small  piece  of  soft  rag  for  the  purpose, 
continuing  the  rubbing  until  the  plate  is  polished  nearly  dry. 
This  method  is  particularly  successful,  rendering  the  clear  parts 
of  the  sky  like  bare  glass.  I have  here  a plate  which  is  heavily 
veiled— almost  fogged,  in  fact— one-half  of  which  I have  treated  in 
this  way,  showing  that  the  half  so  treated  is  beautifully  clear, 
although  the  other  half  is  so  veiled  as  to  be  apparently  useless. 
I have  tried  to  still  further  simplify  this  necessary  clearing  of  the 
plates,  and  find  that  soaking  for  twelve  hours  in  a saturated  solu- 
tion of  alum  after  washing  the  hypo  out  of  the  plate  is  successful 
in  a large  number  of  cases,  and  where  it  is  successful  there  is  no 
further  trouble  with  the  transparency,  except  to  mount  it  after  it 
becomes  dry.  Where  it  is  not  entirely  successful,  I put  the  plate 
into  a solution  of  citric  acid,  four  ounces  to  a pint  of  water,  for 
about  one  minute,  and  have  in  nearly  all  cases  succeeded  in  getting 
a beautifully  clear  plate.  The  picture  must  not  bo  left  long  in 
the  citric  acid  until  after  trying  the  alum  for  a similar  reason.  I 
may  mention  that  I recommend  a short  exposure  in  the  printing- 
frame,  and  slow  development,  in  order  to  get  sufficient  intensity 
(of  course  the  exposure  is  always  made  to  a gas  or  petroleum 
Jight).  I also  still  prefer  the  old  method  of  making  the  ferrous 


oxalate  solution — pouring  it  back  into  the  bottle  each  time  after 
using,  and  using  it  for  two  or  three  months,  keeping  the  bottle 
full  from  a stock  bottle,  and  occasionally  putting  a little  dry 
ferrous  oxalate  into  the  bottle  and  shaking  it  up,  allowing  it 
to  settle  before  using  it  next  time.  By  treating  it  in  this  way,  it 
retains  its  power  fairly  well  for  a long  time,  aud  as  it  becomes 
less  active  I give  a little  longer  exposure,  balancing  one  against 
the  other. 

Making  the  ferrous  oxalate  solution  from  two  saturated  solu- 
tions of  iron  sulphate  and  potassium  oxalate  has  not  succeeded  so 
well  with  me  for  transparencies;  the  tone  of  the  picture  is  not  so 
black  as  when  developed  by  the  old  method,  and  I do  not  like 
grey  transparencies  for  the  lantern.  I also  recommend  very  slow 
gelatine  plates,  about  twice  as  sensitive  as  wet  collodion — not 
more  if  I can  help  it. 

I have  demonstrated,  I hope  to  your  satisfaction,  the  possibility 
of  producing  lantern  slides  from  commercial  gelatine  plates  of  a 
most  beautiful  quality,  ranging  from  clear  glass  to  deep  black, 
and  giving  charming  gradation  of  tones,  showing  on  the  screen 
a film  as  structureless  as  albumen  slides,  without  tho  great 
trouble  involved  in  making  them. 

You  must  not  accept  the  slides  put  before  you  this  evening  as 
the  best  that  can  be  done  with  gelatine  ; far  from  it,  they  are 
only  the  work  of  an  amateur  with  very  little  leisure  now  to  devote 
to  their  manufacture,  and  are  merely  the  result  of  a series  of 
experiments  which,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  I now  place  before 
you. 


notes. 


There  is  to  be  a Congress  of  German  photographers  at 
Frankfort  this  summer,  and  the  local  photographic  society 
will  take  the  opportunity  of  holding  an  exhibition  at  the 
same  time. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Eder  promises,  in  an  early  number  of  the 
News,  to  describe  a new  and  thoroughly  practical  method 
of  producing  cyanotype  prints. 


The  Vienna  Exhibition  is  more  popular  than  our  own  in 
Pall  Mall.  While  with  us  the  number  of  visitors  has 
barely  reached  10,000,  even  in  the  best  years,  already 
25,110  persons  have  visited  that  in  the  Austrian  capital. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  exhibits,  we  are  told,  is  the 
fine  study  of  swans  by  Messrs.  Marsh  Brothers.  The 
Exhibition  remains  open  until  the  8th  May. 


We  spoke  the  other  day  of  phosphorescent  photographs. 
These  are  particularly  beautiful  when  produced  in  the 
form  of  thin  positives  upon  glass.  Silver  prints  are  less 
suitable  for  the  purpose  than  carbon  or  mechanical  im- 
pressions, for  the  former,  after  long  contact  with  the 
phosphorescent  paint,  naturally  enough  get  contaminated 
by  the  sulphur,  and  the  result  is  the  formation  of  yellow 
spots  on  the  phosphorescent  photograph. 


What  is  the  best  wind  to  photograph  in  ? We  all  know 
that  Mr.  Dixon,  in  photographing  his  lions  and  tigers  at 
the  Zoo,  objected  to  an  east  wind.  On  Tuesday  evening 
Captain  Abney,  at  the  Photographic  Society,  expressed  a 
preference  for  a westerly  wind,  while  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  was  of  opinion  that  wind  in  the  north-west  was 
most  favourable.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  rather  incline 
to  Mr.  Payne  Jennings’  belief,  that  photographers  are  best 
off  when  there  is  no  wind  at  all. 
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At  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Society,  this 
esson  was  undoubtedly  taught:  that  a good  lens  in  the 
lantern  is  as  indispensable  as  a good  lens  in  the  camera. 


Professor  Helmholz,  of  Berlin,  was  entertained  at  a soiree 
on  Monday,  by  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers.  On 
the  occasion  Mr.  Shelford  Bidwell  exhibited  his  tele-photo- 
graphic machine,  by  which  a picture  may  be  produced  at  a 
distance  of  many  miles  from  the  object  to  be  photographed. 
The  outline  of  a butterfly,  with  the  markings  on  the  wings 
was  in  this  way  very  distinctly  reproduced  on  Monday 
night. 

“ There  are  now  twenty-eight  Swan  lamps  in  use  at  the 
offices  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  Man- 
chester,” says  the  Engineer , while  other  good  news  in  rela- 
tion to  Mr.  Swan’s  invention  is  contained  in  the  Electrician > 
which  tells  us  the  Earnock  Colliery  at  Motherwell  is  at 
once  to  be  lit  by  the  lamp,  and  that  if  the  experiment  is 
successful,  other  coaljpits  will  be  similarly  illuminated. 


The  Russian  journal  which  represents  the  photographic 
section  of  the  Imperial  Polytechnic  Society  in  Russia,  pub- 
lishes this  month,  as  frontispiece,  a sad  souvenir  of  the 
murdered  Czar.  It  is  the  portrait  taken  by  Levitsky,  the 
Court  photographer,  the  day  after  the  assassination.  The 
late  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  is  clad  in  uniform,  his 
head  raised  upon  a pillow ; the  eyes  are  closed,  the  lines 
of  his  care-worn  face  are  painfully  marked,  and  the  features 
indicative  of  deep  suflering.  The  portrait  is  a mechanical 
print,  and  proves  that  the  Russian  capital  is  not  behind  the 
rest  of  Europe  in  this  branch  of  the  art. 


In  the  next  “ By-the-Bye,”  to  be  entitled  “ Articles  de 
Paris,”  we  shall  discuss  any  novelties  that  may  attract  our 
attention  in  making  a round  of  the  Paris  studios  during 
the  Easter  holidays. 


It  is  likely  that  thin  collodion  films  will  become  popular 
with  microscopists,  for  M.  Gripon  has  found  that,  stripped 
from  glass,  they  not  only  reflect  light  exactly  as  glass  does, 
but  they  polarize  it  as  well,  both  by  reflection  and  by 
transmission  of  the  ray  through  its  substance.  M.  Gripon 
has  also  found  that  collodion  films  0 01  millimetre  in 
thickness  may  be  obtained,  which  transmit  a very  large 
proportion  of  radiant  heat.  Polarizing  piles,  he  tells  us, 
may  be  formed  of  these  layers  of  collodion  film  without 
difficulty. 


Everybody  knows  how  electric  a collodion  film  becomes 
if  subject  to  friction.  M.  Wiedermann  lately  described, 
in  the  Comptes  Rendus,  a method  of  producing  “ electric 
paper,”  which  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  pyroxyline.  Ordin- 
ary filter  paper — Swedish  is  best — is  steeped  in  a mixture 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
gun-cotton  ; it  is  then  washed  in  plenty  of  water  and 
dried.  This  electric  paper,  laid  upon  waxed  paper  and 
rubbed  briskly,  will  emit  sparks  several  centimetres  in 
length. 


“ How  I Keep  my  Books,”  by  a Lady.  We  want  a short 
practical  article  on  this  subject,  and  any  of  our  readers 
who  would  favour  us  by  writing,  we  refer  to  the  last  page 
of  this  week’s  News.  We  shall  be  glad  to  forward  acheque 
for  two  guineas  to  the  authoress  of  the  article  we  publish. 


The  sensitiveness  of  selenium  to  radiation  is  to  be  made 
use  of  in  regulating  the  heat  of  muffle  furnaces.  The  con- 
centration of  rays,  more  or  less,  upon  selenium,  influences 
the  electric  conductivity  of  the  material,  as  most  people 
know,  in  a marked  degree,  and  this  property  M.  Germain 
proposes  to  make  use  of  to  control  the  heating  of  furnaces. 
A window  in  the  furnace,  made  of  very  refractive  alumina 
glass,  permits  the  red  glow  to  reach  a distant  mirror  ; the 
rays  are  reflected  upon  selenium,  and  when  the  light  reaches 
a certain  stage  of  brightness  the  electric  action  of  the 
selenium  conductor  is  such  that  it  acts  on  a mechanical 
arrangement  by  which  the  fire-bars  of  the  furnace  are 
withdrawn.  The  fuel  of  the  furnace  is  thus  allowed  to 
fall  out  as  soon  as  the  right  temperature  for  fusing 
enamels  has  been  reached.  If  a self-acting  selenium 
actinometer  of  this  kind  will  permit  the  firing  of 
enamels  with  certainty,  photographers  will  not  be  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  it. 


Many  of  our  battle-ships  are  fitted  with  the  electric 
light,  and  now  one  of  the  new  ironclads  is  to  receive  on 
board  an  electric  lamp  on  the  Brush  principle,  of  100,000 
candle  power.  It  is  the  most  intense  light  by  far  yet 
manufactured,  and  requires  a 40 -horse  power  engine  to 
work.  The  light  is  intended  for  sweeping  the  seas  at  night 
so  that  no  torpedo  craft  can  approach  unawares  ; as  also 
for  detecting  breakers  when  approaching  the  coast.  The 
light  in  question  is  likely  to  show  objects  of  this  kind  dis- 
tinctly at  upwards  of  a mile  distant. 
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ON  T11E  FORMATION  OF  A CHEMICAL  COMPOUND 
OF  AMMONIA  WITH  SILVER  BROMIDE. 

BT  J.  VINCENT  ELSDEN,  B.SC.  (LOND.),  P.C.8. 

The  following  observations  will  probably  be  interesting  to 
many  who  may  be  studying  the  influence  of  ammonia  in 
emulsion  ; for,  although  the  results  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  were  obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated 
ammonia  solution  upon  silver  bromide  in  the  absence  of 
organic  matter,  yet  it  seems  probable  that  similar  reactions 
will  occur,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  all  cases  in  which 
ammonia  is  added  to  gelatino-bromide  emulsions. 

The  bromide  of  silver  was  prepared  by  precipitation,  and 
carefully  washed  by  decantetion.  Its  colour  was  then  pale 
yellow  ; but  on  placing  a quantity  into  a bottle  containing 
sufficient  concentrated  ammonia  solution  (sp.  g 880)  to  dis- 
solve it,  the  colour  immediately  became  white,  and  remained 
so,  even  in  full  daylight,  until  the  solution  was  complete. 

From  this  solution  of  bromide  of  silver  in  ammonia,  the 
salt  appears  to  be  deposited  in  at  least  four  distinct  modi- 
fications ; and,  in  order  to  explain  more  clearly  under  what 
conditions  a true  chemical  compound  of  ammonia  with 
silver  bromide  is  capable  of  being  deposited,  I have  thought 
it  well  to  describe  each  of  these  different  forms  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  observed.  All  the  observations  were 
made  with  the  microscope,  and  the  one-inch  objective  was 
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employed  throughout.  The  results  obtained  both  by  bright 
daylight  aud  by  lamplight  were  identical. 

1.  On  placing  one  drop  of  the  original  saturated  solution, 
diluted  with  five  drops  of  water,  beneath  the  microscope,  it 
will  be  observed  that,  on  evaporation,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  bromide  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  brilliantly -coloured 
transparent  crystalline  plates  of  very  perfect  and  regular  forms, 
amongst  the  most  frequent  of  which  are  the  regular  hexagon 
and  the  equilateral  triangle  (see  fig.  1.) 
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Fig.  1 . 

Forma  of  silver  bromide  deposited  from  ammonia  solution. 

The  size  of  the  crystals  varies  considerably  from  less 
in.  to  more  than  _i_  in.  ; but  their  thickness  can 
scarcely  amount  to  in.,  being  almost  inappreciable 
beneath  a high  power  of  the  microscope. 

These  crystals  have  various  and  most  beautiful  shades  of 
colour,  both  by  transmitted  and  reflected  light ; they  sparkle 
with  great  brilliancy,  and  appear  blue,  green,  yellow,  and 
red  indiscriminately.  Generally,  each  crystal  has  its  own 
colour  throughout  ; but  sometimes  a crystal  appears  divided 
into  two  parts,  each  with  a distinct  shade  of  colour,  as  if 
it  were  a twin  crystal.  Less  frequently  appear  variegated 
crystals.  The  crystals  have  no  influence  upon  polarised 
light  when  lying  flat  ; but  they  appear  to  be  doubly  re- 
fractive when  the  rays  pass  obliquely  through  them,  as  if 
they  belonged  to  the  hexagonal  system. 

The  crystals,  unlike  ordinary  bromide  of  silver,  are  per- 
fectly stable,  even  in  strong  sunlight.  When  exposed  for 
days  to  its  action  they  present  no  difference,  either  in  colour, 
transparency,  or  brilliancy.  Hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  well 
as  ammonia,  dissolves  the  crystals,  except  a thin  brown 
film  retaining  the  original  shape,  such  as  would  be  the  case 
if  they  consisted  of  the  sub-bromide,  as  in  the  equation — 
Ag;  Br  Na.'SjCL  = Ag:S.Os  + 2 Na  Br  + Ag2 
Although  this  view  is  also  supported  by  the  stability  of  the 
crystals  in  daylight,  it  requires  still  further  confirmation. 

2.  When  the  original  saturated  solution  is  used,  diluted 
with  not  more  than  an  equal  volume  of  water,  the  bromide 
is  deposited  in  a modification  quite  distinct  from  the  above. 
As  the  evaporation  of  ammonia  goes  on,  the  solution  is  seen 
to  become  filled  with  square  and  oblong,  transparent,  colour- 
less crystalline  plates,  generally  of  very  perfect  form,  but 
sometimes  showing  regular  deviations  from  their  normal 
shapes,  owing  probably  to  imperfect  crystallisation  (see 
2). 


Fig.  2. 

Forms  of  crystals  deposited  from  concentrated  solutions  of  silver  bromide 


in  ammonia. 


The  thickness  of  these  plates  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
those  described  above.  Although  perfectly  colourless  by 
transmitted  light,  by  reflected  light  they  shine  with  the 
most  splendid  tints  of  colour.  Under  the  action  of  polarised 
light  they  are  seen  to  be  strongly  dichroic,  being  alternately 
light  and  dark  four  times  in  a complete  revolution  of  the 
Crystal  between  crossed  nicols.  These  crystals  are,  therefore, 
doubtless  tetragonal.  With  polarised  light  they  appear 
generally  of  a pale  lavender  colour,  even  by  transmitted 
light. 

These  crystals  are  exceedingly  unstable,  and  appear  to  be 
incapable  of  existence  in  the  absence  of  ammouia  ; for  when 
evaporation  reaches  a certain  stage,  they  all  disappear  and 
leave  nothing  but  an  opaque,  brownish  residue  in  their 
place  ; but  I was  able  to  collect  a number  of  these  crystals 
in  a test-tube,  which,  when  inverted,  suffered  the  liquid  to 


be  drained  off,  leav-ng  the  crystals  dry.  They  then 
appeared  tolerably  stable  in  diffused  daylight,  remaining 
quite  unchanged.  On  warming  the  tube,  even  slightly, 
however,  they  at  once  were  converted  into  opaque,  yellow 
bromide  of  silver,  which  quickly  turned  slate-brown  in  day- 
light. The  same  decomposition  of  the  crystals  was  effected 
by  the  addition  of  water  or  of  acids. 

Evidently  these  crystals  consist  of  a compound  of 
ammonia  and  silver  bromide  in  a state  of  very  loose  chemi- 
cal combination,  the  slightest  change  of  conditions  being 
sufficient  to  dissociate  the  ammonia  and  to  leave  only  silver 
bromide.  The  action  of  re-agents  upon  this  substance,  to 
which  a formula  NH3  Ag  Br  may  perhaps  be  assigned, 
may  be  thus  represented — 

NH,  Ag  Br  + H;0  = Ag  Br  + NH,0 
while  the  effect  of  heat  is  a simple  dissociation. 

NHj  Ag  Br  = NH3  + AgBr. 

3.  In  each  of  these  former  cases  the  bromide  was  deposited 
by  rapid  evaporation.  If  the  solution  is  left  for  some 
days  to  evaporate  slowly,  the  bromide  is  deposited  in 
neither  of  the  two  forms  described  above,  but  as  solid  green 
cubical  crystals,  having  generally  the  form  of  the  octa- 
hedron, or  its  combination  with  the  cube.  These  crystals  are 
perfectly  transparent,  of  great  lustre,  and  retain  their  green 
colour  for  some  time,  even  in  bright  daylight ; but  they 
appear  to  darken  slowly,  and  to  undergo  a gradual  con- 
version to  sub-bromide  after  a prolonged  exposure  to  light. 
These  crystals,  which  appear  to  be  an  artificial  form  of  the 
mineral  bromite,  appear  to  be  the  final  result  of  deposition 
from  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  bromide  in  all  cases  of 
slow  evaporation. 

4.  Lastly  there  appear,  generally  mixed  with  the  foims 
previously  mentioned,  varying  quantities  of  granular  bro- 
mide, but  evidently  differing  f rom  the  original  bromide 
in  size  as  well  as  in  physical  properties,  being  far  more  prone 
to  decomposition  by  the  action  of  light. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  silver  bromide,  deposited 
from  its  solution  in  ammonia,  is  no  longer  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  before  its  solution.  It  seems  certain,  also,  that 
under  certain  circumstances  (2),  a definite  compound  of 
! ammonia  with  silver  bromide  is  formed.  If  this  be  true, 
silver  bromide  is  capable  of  retaining  ammonia  to  some 
extent ; and  the  statement  of  Rammelsberg,  that  silver 
bromide  absorbs  no  ammonia,  seems  not  to  be  rigorously 
correct  in  all  cases. 

The  stability  of  the  coloured  crystalline  plates  (1)  is 
interesting  ; but  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  they 
consist  of  bromide  or  sub-bromide.  If  the  latter  is  the  case, 
we  may  assume  that  ammonia  has,  in  some  cases,  an  action 
upon  silver  bromide  similar  to  the  following  — 

2 NHsO  + 4 Ag  Br  = 2 Ag-Br  + 2NH4Br  + H >0 
But  it  scarcely  seems  probable  that,  in  the  absence  of  organic 
matter,  ammonia  should  have  this  reducing  action  upon  the 
silver  salt.  For  the  present,  therefore,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  restate  the  unmistakable  results  of  the  above  observa- 
tions, viz., — 

1.  That  ammonia  is  capable  of  forming  with  silver  bro- 
mide a definite  chemical  compound. 

2.  That  it  is  also  capable  of  transforming  silver  bromide 
into  a coloured,  transparent  crystalline  body,  which  is  stable 
in  strong  sunlight. 

3.  Lastly,  that  in  all  cases  of  deposition  from  solution  in 
ammonia,  the  physical  condition  of  the  bromide  is  com- 
pletely changed. 

TELEGRAPHIC  TRANSMISSION  OF  PICTURES. 
At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Physical  Society,  Mr.  Shelford 
Bidwell  explained  a method  he  bad  devised  of  transmitting 
1 pictures — or,  rather  shadows— by  electricity. 

The  positive  pole  of  a battery  is  connected  through  a set  of 
resistance-coils  to  a piece  of  platinum  wire,  and  the  negative 
pole  to  a plate  of  zinc,  upon  which  is  placed  a sheet  of  paper 
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moistened  with  a solution  of  potassium  iodide.  The  negative 
polo  of  a second  battery  is  connected  through  a Beleniura  cell 
with  the  same  platinum  wire,  and  the  positive  pole  to  the  zinc 
plate.  The  point  of  the  platinum  wire  is  pressed  upon  the 
paper,  and  the  selenium  being  exposed  to  a strong  light,  the 
variable  resistance  is  so  adjusted  that  the  currents  from  the 
two  batteries  which  pass  through  the  paper  in  opposite  direc- 
tions exactly  neutralise  each  other.  The  platinum  point  will 
now  make  no  mark  when  drawn  over  the  paper ; but  if  the 
selenium  is  shaded,  its  resistance  is  immediately  increased  ; 
the  current  from  the  first  battery  then  predominates,  and  the 
path  of  the  platinum  point  across  the  paper  is  marked  by  a 
brown  line  due  to  the  liberation  of  iodine.  The  line  is  fainter 
the  feebler  the  light  is.  This  arrangement  has  been  applied 
by  Mr.  Bidwell  in  his  “telephotograph,”  exhibited  to  the  meet- 
ing. The  transmitter  consists  of  a brass  cylinder  mounted  on 
a screw  spindle  which  carries  the  cylinder  laterally  l-64th  inch 
at  each  revolution.  A pin-hole  in  the  middle  of  the  cylinder 
allows  light  to  fall  upon  a selenium  cell  placed  behind  it  within 
the  hollow  cylinder.  The'  cell  is  connected  in  circuit  with  a 
battery  and  the  line.  The  receiver  consists  of  a similar  metal 
cylinder  mounted  so  as  to  rotate  synchronously  with  the  first, 
and  having  a platinum  point  pressing  upon  a sheet  of  chemical 
paper  wrapped  round  the  cylinder.  This  receiver  and  trans- 
mitter are  connected  up  as  described  above  with  two  batteries 
and  a set  ot  resistance-coils. 

The  image  to  be  transmitted  is  focussed  upon  the  cylinder  of 
the  transmitter  and  the  resistance  adjusted,  and  the  receiving 
cylinder  covered  with  sensitised  paper.  The  two  cylinders  are 
caused  to  rotate  synchronously,  the  pin-hole  in  the  course  of  its 
spiral  path  covering  successively  every  point  of  the  focussed 
picture.  The  amount  of  light  falling  upon  the  selenium  will  be 
proportional  to  the  illumination  of  that  particular  spot  of  the 
projected  image  which  is  for  the  time  being  occupied  by  the  pin 
hole,  and  the  intensity  of  the  line  traced  by  the  platinum  point 
in  the  receiver  will  vary  in  the  same  proportion.  These 
variations  will  produce  a picture  which,  if  the  instrument  were 
perfect,  would  be  a counterpart  of  that  projected  upon  the 
transmitter.  Simple  designs  cut  out  of  tin-foil  and  projected 
by  a lantern  have  been  successfully  transmitted.  With 
selenium  and  paper  of  greater  sensitiveness  more  perfect  results 
might  undoubtedly  be  obtained.  Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry 
showed  an  experiment  illustrating  their  plan  for  sending  light 
and  shade  images  by  electricity.  A selenium  cell  was  connected 
in  circuit  with  a battery  and  a coil  of  wire  sutrounding  a tube 
along  which  a beam  of  light  passed.  A shatter  having  a small 
magnet  attached  was  suspended  in  the  tube  like  a galvano- 
meter mirror,  so  that  when  a current  traversed  the  coils,  the 
shutter  was  deflected  so  as  to  close  or  partially  close  the  tube 
and  shut  off  the  beam  of  light.  It  will  be  understood  that  when 
a ray  of  light  fell  on  the  cell  and  diminished  its  resistance,  the 
current  in  the  coils  would  increase  to  a degree  proportional  to 
the  intensity  of  the  ray,  and  thus  the  shutter  would  propor- 
tionally cut  off  the  light  in  the  receiver.  If  now  a number  of 
these  elementary  circuits  were  combined  so  as  to  provide  a 
mosaic  of  cells  to  transmit  the  reflected  imago  of  an  object,  and 
a screen  to  receive  the  corresponding  beams  of  light  controlled 
by  the  shutters  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  there  would  be  a 
means  of  sending  light  and  shade  images  by  wire. 


BICHROMATE  OF  POTASH  IN  THE  GELATINO- 
BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  EDER  AND  CAPTAIN  P1ZZIGHELLI.* 

1.  The  Cure  of  Fog-Producing  Emulsion  ly  Means  of 
Potassium  Bichromate. — Potassium  bichromate  destroys  the 
invisible  image  on  bromide  plates  (before  developing),  and 
generally  brings  back  silver  bromide,  which  develops  fog, 
to  its  normal  state.  Abney  suggested  the  restoration  of  a 
fog-producing  emulsion  fcy  squeezing  it  through  a canvas 
bag  into  a half  to  two  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  letting  it  lie  there  for  from  four  to  five  hours,  and 
then,  by  washing  for  another  hour,  removing  all  the  bi- 
chromate. Ihe  salt  cures  the  fog,  and  the  emulsion  gives 
brilliant  pictures;  but  if  the  bichromate  be  not  thoroughly 
washed  out,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion  is,  according 
to  Abney,  reduced  to  one-third.  Our  own  experiments 
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enable  us  to  affirm  that  a foggy  emulsion,  whether  in  the 
form  of  a jelly,  or  dry  on  glass  plates,  is  always  cured  by 
several  hours’  soaking  in  a two  per  cent,  solution  of  potas- 
sium bichromate,  unless  the  fog  be  at  first  too  strong. 
When  we  attempted  to  eliminate  the  fog  from  an  emulsion 
which  had  been  rendered  powerfully  foggy  by  boiling 
for  one-and-a-half  hours,  we  were  unable  to  obtain  a per- 
fectly satisfactory  result,  although  there  was  considerable 
improvement.  At  all  events,  we  can  recommend  this 
method  of  restoring  foggy  plates  as  the  best  yet  known, 
and  as  one  which  does  not  in  the  least  degree  injuriously 
affect  the  structure  and  rigidity  of  the  film  ; but,  unfortu- 
nately, notwithstanding  the  completest  washing,  the  treat- 
ment with  bichromate  always  causes  a loss  of  sensitive- 
ness. 

2.  Dr.  Kenyon's  Method  of  Preparing  Highly-Sensitive 
Gelatino- Bromide. — Kenyon  set  out  with  the  principle  that 
the  sensitiveness  of  silver  bromide  emulsion  increases  con- 
tinually with  cooking,  and  that  it  is  “ the  setting  in  of  fog 
which  limits  the  attainment  of  sensitiveness.”*  He  recom- 
mends, therefore,  heightening  the  sensitiveness  by  con- 
tinuous boiling,  regardless  of  the  formation  of  fog,  and 
then  eliminating  the  latter  by  means  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate ; the  result  ought  to  be  an  exceedingly  sensitive, 
clear-working  emulsion.  The  great  advantage  claimed  for 
this  method  is  that  the  emulsion  may  be  prepared  by  any 
kind  of  artificial  light,  or  even  by  light  of  day.  In  a lead- 
ing article  of  the  Photographic  NEWs,f  however,  it  is 
stated  that  the  sensitiveness  of  an  emulsion  after  one  and 
a-half  hours’  boiling,  and  then  washing  in  a two  per  cent, 
solution  of  bichromate,  is  not  greater  than  that  of  an 
emulsion  boiled  only  for  a short  time,  and  subsequently 
treated  with  ammonia ; though,  as  is  suggested,  the 
“ result  may  have  been  due  to  imperfect  elimination  of 
the  bichromate.” 

We  repeated  these  experiments  with  the  greatest  care. 
We  prepared  an  emulsion  according  to  the  directions  in  l)r. 
Eder’s  work  ( Theorie  und  Praxis  der  Photographic,  p.  66), 
and  divided  it  into  three  parts.  The  first  we  used  for 
coating  the  plates  directly,  without  any  further  cooking  ; 
the  second  we  boiled  for  half-an-hour,  and  obtained  a 
highly  sensitive  and  clear- working  emulsion  ; and  with  the 
third  we  continued  the  boiling  for  One  hour  and  a half. 
Each  of  these  emulsions  was  then  thoroughly  washed  in 
water,  and  the  plates  were  coated.  Of  these  plates, 
in  each  case,  one  was  plunged  into  a bichromate  bath  for 
four  hours,  and  the  other  for  eighteen  hours,  and  then  both 
placed  in  running  water  for  six  hours.  Although  after 
this  treatment  a careful  chemical  analysis  showed  no  trace 
of  chromates,  the  plates  were  further  washed  for  thirty 
hours  in  running  water.  All  the  plates  were  then  dried, 
and  exposed  under  the  scale-photometer  by  gas-light  for 
sixty  seconds,  and  subsequently  developed  each  for  the 
same  space  of  time  with  ferrous  oxalate.  The  results  were 
as  follows : — 

Visible  degrees  of  the  photo- 
meter (after  fixing). 


a.  Uncooked  emulsion  13 

b.  Do.  treated  with  bichromate  7 

c.  Emulsion  boiled  for  half  an  hour  19-20 

d.  Do.  treated  with  bichromate  ...  13 

e.  Emulsion  boiled  for  1J  hours, 

(highly  fogged)...  2 

/.  Do.  treated  with  bichromate  (not 

so  much  fogged) 8 


These  experiments  were  repeated  several  times  with  the 
same  results,  and  we  conclude  from  them  that — 

1.  By  treatment  with  bichromate  the  sensitiveness  of 
silver  bromide  is  diminished,  both  in  the  case  of  cooked 
and  uncooked  emulsion,  though  both,  after  a less  or  more 
time,  work  perfectly  clear.  We  cannot  refer  the  action  of 
the  bichromate  to  traces  of  the  residual  salt,  but  it  must 

• FhotOgBafhic  News  for  4th  February,  1S81,  p.  53. 

4 " Emulsification  by  Daylight.”  PhoiooiUphic  News  for  11th  of  Feb., 

1881, p.  61. 
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be  assumed  that  the  silver  bromide  itself  undergoes  some 
change,  which  is  quite  stable  after  the  whole  of  the  salt  has 
been  completely  removed. 

2.  A highly  sensitive  emulsion  obtained  by  boiling  for 
half-an-hour  is  reduced,  after  treatment  with  bichromate, 
in  sensitiveness  to  that  of  an  uncooked  emulsion. 

3.  An  emulsion  which  fogs  very  strongly  inconsequence 
of  being  boiled  three  times  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a highly  sensitive  emulsion  is  doubtless  improved  by 
treatment  with  bichromate,  although  the  fog  is  not  quite 
destroyed.  As  regards  sensitiveness,  it  is  not  in  this  case 
greater  than  that  of  an  emulsion  cooked  only  for  a short 
time,  and  then  treated  before  any  fog  makes  its  appearance. 
On  the  contrary,  an  emulsion  boiled  continuously  until  it 
fogs,  and  then  treated  with  bichromate,  is  much  less  sensi- 
tive than  that  last  mentioned,  and  even  (at  least,  in  our 
experiments)  less  sensitive  than  one  not  submitted  at  all  to 
heating. 

When  our  experiments  were  concluded,  our  attention 
was  drawn  to  a letter  by  Mr.  Sawyer  in  the’PiiOTOGKAPHiC 
News  for  the  18th  February,  1881,  p.  84.  According  to 
this  observer  a gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  after  cooking 
for  about  forty  minutes,  is  about  ten  times  as  sensitive  as 
a wet  collodion  plate  ; but,  after  treatment  with  bichro- 
mate, its  sensitiveness  is  only  equal  to  that  of  the  latter. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  editor  of  the  Photogrophisches 
Wochenblatt  (February  1881,  p.  62)  remarks  that  the 
recovery  of  a foggy  emulsion  by  means  of  bichromate  has 
often  been  found  to  be  successful.  These  statements  agree 
generally  with  our  own  observations. 

(To  be  continued .) 


AEGENTIC  GELATINO-BEOMIDE  PAPEE. 

BY  W.  T.  MORGAN.* 

In  response  to  your  kind  invitation  I have  attended,  with  my 
partner,  Mr.  Kidd,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  specimens,  offering 
a few  remarks,  and  developing  an  enlarged  picture  on  our  argentic 
gelatino-bromide  paper. 

Enlarging  is  generally  an  interesting  process  ; whether  it  be 
enlarging  one's  house,  one’s  lands,  knowledge,  or  pocket,  it  is 
always  suggestive  of  advancement.  But  the  process  we  are  here 
to-night  to  advocate  will  be  found  more  interesting  to  most  of  my 
hearers — namely,  t he  enlargement  of  the  photographic  image. 

As  long  as  I can  remember  the  photographic  profession,  a 
knowledge  of  about  twenty-five  years,  enlarging  has  always  been 
the  source  of  much  discussion.  Processes  and  plans  innumerable 
have  been  suggested.  We  have  had  patented  processes,  secret 
processes,  exclusive  licence  processes,  ten-pounders,  fifty-pounders, 
and  1 am  told  that  as  much  as  £260  havo  been  paid  for  an 
enlarging  process.  Each  one  has,  of  course,  been  put  forward 
as  so  much  better  than  its  predecessor,  following  the  old  proverb 
that  “Every  crow  thinks  its  own  chick  the  blackest.”  Now 
we,  of  course,  think  our  chick  blacker  than  any  that  have  gone 
before  it. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  life-size  pictures 
direct,  but  with  little  success ; the  cost  is  too  great,  the  labour 
too  severe,  and  the  result  too  ugly  to  command  approval.  I have 
for  years  held,  and  still  hold,  to  the  opinion  (notwithstanding  the 
undoubted  advantages  of  gelatine  plates)  that  large  direct  pictures — 
say,  beyond  12  by  10 — whether  they  be  landscape  or  portrait, 
are,  as  a rule,  unprofitable  to  the  professional  man.  As  proof 
of  this  opinion,  so  few  continue  to  produce  them.  We  have  seen 
ambitious  men  whose  minds  were  bent  on  doing  something  big 
and  distinguishing  themselves,  struggling  with  ponderous  appa- 
ratus, cameras  as  large  as  chests  of  drawers,  lenses  as  large  as 
beer  barrels  ; they  have  enlarged  their  studios,  their  dark-rooms, 
and  everything  about  them ; but  the  end  of  it  has  always  been, 
instead  of  an  enlarging,  a diminishing  process.  It  has  usually 
diminished  their  pride  as  well  as  their  pockets;  they  could  get 
nothing  out  of  it  but  a large  development  of  bad  temper,  so  the 
big  lenses  have  become  so  much  lumber,  and  the  cameras  an  eye- 
sore. Then,  in  some  quarters,  sprang  up  a mania  in  another 
direction  for  pocket  cameras,  and  postage  stamp  negatives  were 
the  order  of  the  day,  to  be  afterwards  enlarged  to  ponderous 

* Read  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 


dimensions.  But  enlarging  by  the  old  method  from  small  nega- 
tives was  so  unsatisfactory  that  they  required  a great  deal  of 
working  up  by  the  artist — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  had  lost 
their  character  as  photographs  by  the  time  they  had  become 
pictures. 

By  the  time  the  enlargement  has  passed  through  its  various 
stages,  most  of  the  beauty  of  the  original  has  been  lost.  What 
has  always  been  wanted  is  that  which  we  claim  to  have  satis- 
factorily accomplished — that  is,  a very  simple  ani  certain  method 
of  producing  an  enlargement  of  almost  any  dimensions  direct 
from  a small  negative  at  one  operation.  The  collodion  transfer 
does  this  to  a certain  extent ; but,  as  a rule,  it  is  very  trouble- 
some and  very  unsatisfactory,  and  will  not  at  any  time  pass 
muster  for  first-class  work. 

As  I before  mentioned,  there  are  so  many  difficulties  attending 
the  production  of  first-class  enlargements  by  the  old  method  that 
it  has  become  almost  a distinct  branch  of  the  photographic  pro- 
fession, and  many  photographers  prefer  to  put  their  enlargements 
out  to  be  done,  and  whilst  their  own  assistants  are  standing  idle, 
they  have  to  wait  the  convenience  of  other  people.  This,  I main- 
tain, is  not  as  it  should  be.  I think  it  a very  great  mistake  to 
send  anything  out  to  be  done  that  could,  or  should,  be  as  well 
done  at  home.  Very  good  enlargements,  I know,  can  be  obtained 
at  certain  establishments,  but  they  are  very  expensive.  There  is 
a great  delay  in  their  production,  and  great  risk  in  sending  the 
negatives  any  distance.  They  are  nearly  always  wanted  in  a 
hurry,  and  in  our  own  business  we  have  lost  many  important 
orders  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  kept 
on  hand. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  since  usingthe  Argentic  paper  in  our 
own  establishment,  we  have  made  several  most  profitable  captures 
in  the  way  of  orders  of  enlargements.  We  can  do  them  now  at 
so  much  more  reasonable  a figure  than  hitherto,  and  if  any  of  our 
sitters  but  breathe  the  slightest  suspicion  of  requiring  an  enlarge- 
ment, I give  the  hint  to  my  assistant,  and  while  I keep  them  in 
conversation  for  a few  minutes,  the  enlargement  is  produced,  com- 
pletely finished  in  a dish  of  clean  water  (where  prints  always  look 
their  best),  and  we  seldom  fail  to  elicit  an  order. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  paper  the  whole  system  of  en- 
larging is  changed;  it  is  so  much  more  easy  to  produce  a more  satis- 
factory result.  The  paper  may  be  kept  in  stock  always  ready  at  any 
moment.  It  is  so  sensitive  that  enlargements  may  be  done  during 
the  dull  days  when  it  is  impossible  to  take  a negative  ; when 
nothing  else  can  be  done  they  may  be  taken  in  hand.  An  ordinary 
paraffin  lamp  is  all  the  light  required  for  most  purposes,  aud  if  it 
so  happens  that  you  have  no  time  to  carry  the  process  through, 
never  mind,  expose  to-day,  develop  to-morrow,  or  next  week,  or 
next  year,  if  you  please.  The  paper  is  so  very  acccommodating 
that  it  will  suit  your  convenience  ; you  have  only  to  keep  it  from 
the  light  and  damp  ; or  if  a number  of  copies  from  one  subject  be 
required,  expose  the  lot,  one  after  another,  until  they  have  all  been 
impressed  with  light,  and  then  put  them  away  in  a suitable  place, 
and  develop  them  at  your  convenience. 

It  so  frequently  happens  in  the  course  of  business  that  customers 
require  one  or  two  cabinets  from  carte  negatives,  or  from  any  ne- 
gative a size  or  twTo  larger  than  they  have  been  taken  direct ; this 
cannot  be  done  by  the  old  method ; they  are  not  presentable  as 
plain  pictures,  the  delay  is  great,  the  price  that  must  be  charged 
is  prohibitive,  and  the  result  is,  as  a rule,  unsatisfactory.  Amongst 
the  specimens  here  shown  are  eight  cabinets,  enlarged  from  a carte, 
on  one  piece  of  paper  at  one  operation,  and  the  whole  produced, 
from  beginuingto  end,  in  about  ten  minutes.  We  have  in  several 
instances  produced  a life-sized  enlargement  successfully  entirely 
in  the  presence  of  the  sitter.  This  lends  additional  interest  to 
the  productions,  and,  as  it  can  be  done  at  so  trifling  a cost,  it  is 
usually  a profitable  transaction.  The  manipulations  are  so  clean 
that  one  need  not  soil  his  fingers,  and  this  is  no  small  advantage 
over  the  old  method. 

We  have  had  many  enquiries  respecting  their  tone  and  per- 
manency— whether  we  could  not  get  them  the  photographic 
brown.  Our  reply  is,  that  for  enlargements — and  that  is  what  we 
are  especially  recommending  it  for— the  fine  rich  black  as  shown 
in  the  specimens  exhibited  here  is,  we  consider,  all  that  could  be 
desired  ; they  are  less  like  the  old  stereotyped  photographic  tint, 
and  when  produced  from  a good  negative  it  would  be  difficult 
for  tbo  most  practised  eye  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  had 
been  worked  upon  with  black  and  white.  We  have  now  sent 
out  a good  number  of  various  styles  and  sizes,  and  in  no  single 
instance  has  the  tone  been  objected  to.  With  regard  to  their 
permanency,  we  believe  them  to  be  absolutely  permanent ; we 
, have  put  them  to  maDy  severe  tests  with  most  satisfactory  re 
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suits.  I may  remark  that  about  eight  years  ago  we  made  a 
series  of  experiments  with  this  paper,  but  could  not  produce 
satisfactory  results.  Neutral  oxalate  of  potash  was  not  then 
known  as  a developer,  and  pyrogallic  acid  will  not  answer  the 
purpose,  so  it  was  for  the  time  abandoned.  A short  time  ago, 
on  turning  out  an  old  cupboard,  we  came  across  one  of  our 
eailiest  experiments,  and  although  it  was  at  the  time  very  im- 
perfectly washed,  yet  it  appeared  as  perfect  as  on  the  day  it  was 
made. 

Notwithstanding  its  extreme  simplicity,  we  have  had  com- 
plaints that  some  have  not  succeeded  to  their  entire  satisfaction  ; 
but  in  every  case  that  we  have  enqaired  into  we  have  found 
they  have  not  followed  out  the  very  simple  instructions  sent 
with  each  parcel  of  paper : they  have  not  used  the  neutral  oxalate 
ot  potash,  but  some  other  compound  that  the  nearest  chemist 
has  thought  would  do  quite  as  well ; they  have  not  used  boiling 
water  to  obtain  saturated  solutions  ; have  omitted  using  the  acid 
bath,  or  have  left  undone  something  they  ought  to  have  doue, 
or  have  done  something  they  ought  not  to  have  done  ; they  will 
not  follow  our  simple  instructions,  but  will  do  things  their  own 
way. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  more  interesting  part  of  our 
programme,  and,  as  promised,  will  make  a print  by  contact  with 
the  negative  ; also  an  enlargement  life-size  on  a sheet  of  paper 
30  by  22.  But,  ere  I conclude,  I venture  to  make  one  prediction, 
and  that1  is  that  gelatine  bromide  will  make  as  great  a change 
in  the  production  of  the  positive  photograph  as  it  has  already 
done  in  the  production  of  the  negative. 


temgon&mt. 

REMEDY  FOR  FRILLING. 

Sir, — 1 send  you  a remedy  for  frilling  in  gelatine  nega- 
tives given  me  as  bona  fide  by  a professional  friend.  I 
have  not  yet  had  a chance  to  try  it  myself,  but  hope  it  may 
be  of  use.  It  is  simply  to  put  the  plates,  before  using,  in 
an  oven  and  bake  them.  —I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

Amateur. 


INTENSIFYING  DRY  PLATES. 

Sir,— I have  for  some  time  used,  and  found  very  suc- 
cessful, an  old  wet  plate  formula  for  intensifying  dry  plates. 
After  the  negative  has  been  in  alum  twelve  hours,  1 use 
iodine,  and  then  pyrogallic  and  silver.  Sometimes  only 
iodine  is  used.  Enclosed  is  a print  from  one  of  the 
negatives. — Yours,  &c.,  F.  Simons. 


Drflm&ings  of  Socuties. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 


A meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  last, 
April  7th,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  chair  being  occupied  bv  the 
Rev.  F.  F.  Statham.  1 


The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Messrs.  T.  H.  Ellerbeck,  J.  Winter,  and  H.  Plaiater 
were  duly  elected  members. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  unfortunately,  the  large  room  usually 
used  by  the  Society  was  occupied  that  evening,  and  so  they  had 
to  meet  in  the  smaller  room  ; and  he  was  rather  afraid  that  a 
good  many  would  be  unable  to  see  with  any  degree  of  eomfort, 
the  room  being  so  densely  packed ; but  as  no  other  arrangements 
could  be  made,  they  would  have  to  do  the  best  they  could  under 
the  circumstances. 


_ The  President  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the  medal  an 
diplomas  awarded  in  last  year’s  artistic  competition.  The  med: 
was  of  silver,  and  engraved  with  the  name  of  the  recipient,  Mr 
F.  Hollyer.  The  diplomas  were  handsomely  lithogra'phec 
the  name  of  the  recipient  and  title  of  his  picture  being  fiile 
in,  and  the  whole  signed  by  the  three  artists,  the  President  an 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  diplomas  were  given  t 
Mr.  F.  Hollyer,  Mr.  Adam  Diston,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Eames. 

1 he  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Baker  (Stewart  and  Co 
Strand),  who  exhibited,  by  means  of  a new  triple  lantern  th 
various  lenses  for  the  lantern. 


[April  14,  1881. 


Mr.  Baker  entered  at  some  length  into  the  different  lenses  and 
condensers  suitable  for  the  lantern,  and  exhibited  a map  of 
London  with  Dallmeyer  No.  IB  portrait  lens,  the  same  picture 
being  shown  with  Ballmeyer’s  patent  lantern  lens,  and  also  with 
a new  cheap  lantern  lens  manufactured  by  Mr.  Stewart.  The 
opinion  of  the  meeting  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  Dallmeyer’s 
patent  lantern  lens,  as  giving  the  most  light  and  best  definition. 

Mr.  York  said  that  the  No.  IB  was  in  most  photo- 
graphers’ hands,  and  it  was  as  well  to  know  that  it  would  answer 
so  satisfactorily  for  the  lantern. 

Mr.  Baker  also  showed  several  slides,  using  a new  revolving 
curtain,  the  effect  certainly  being  very  good.  A new  triple  dis- 
solver, by  Otteway,  was  passed  round. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Hughes  showed  his  new  lantern  for  burning 
paraffin,  the  lamps  being  placed  one  over  the  other.  Owing  to  the 
apparatus  not  being  placed  high  enough,  the  image  appeared  very 
low  on  the  screen  ; but  the  result  was  very  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  as  they  had  some  other  matter  to 
lay  before  the  meeting,  the  lantern  matter  must  terminate  ; 
although  several  other  things  had  to  be  shown,  including  the 
sciopticon,  and  also  a lantern  sent  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Sunder- 
land. Perhaps,  at  the  next  meeting,  arrangements  could  be  made 
to  continue  the  exhibition. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  W.  T.  Morgan  to 
demonstrate  his  new  gelatino-bromide  paper. 

Mr.  Morgan,  before  proceeding  to  make  an  enlargement,  made 
a few  remarks  on  enlargements  in  general,  stating  that  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  enlarging  a great  many  good  points  of  the  small 
negatives  were  lost  by  having  to  make  a transparency,  and  then 
a negative,  and,  finally,  from  that,  a print ; whereas,  by  using 
gelatino-bromide  paper,  the  enlargements  were  made  direct  on 
to  the  paper.  Another  great  point  was  that  the  surface  was  so 
very  superior  to  work  upon  to  either  carbon  or  silver.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan said  he  did  not  advocate  the  use  of  the  paper  so  much  for 
printing  direct  as  for  enlargements,  although,  in  cases 
where  a large  quantity  had  to  be  printed,  or  a proof  got  at  once, 
it  was  invaluable.  Mr.  Morgan  said  his  partner  (Mr.  Kidd) 
would  first  print  one  by  contact.  Mr.  Kidd  proceeded  to  do  so, 
and  gave  an  exposure  of  twelve  seconds  by  a paraffin  lamp,  the 
result  being  passed  round  to  the  members.  Mr.  Kidd  then  pro- 
ceeded to  make  an  enlargement  on  an  imperial  sheet  of  paper,  size 
30  by  22,  from  a C.D.V.  negative,  Mr.  Morgan  describing  the 
apparatus.  This  was  most  simple,  consisting  of  an  ordinary  tin 
biscuit  box,  in  which  was  placed  a paraffin  lamp  burning  a round 
wick  ; in  front  of  this  was  placed  a condenser ; and  again  in 
front  of  this,  a part  of  an  old  camera  containing  the  lens  ; by 
covering  the  end  of  the  biscuit  tin  with  ruby  paper,  a developing 
light  would  also  be  made,  thus  having  camera  and  developing 
light  all  in  one.  The  enlargement  was  made  with  an  exposure  of 
six  minutes,  and  developed  with  a saturated  solution  of  neutral 
oxalate  of  potash  and  protosulphate  of  iron,  6 parts  of  the 
former  to  1 of  the  latter,  and  a few  drops  of  a 60-grain  solution 
of  bromide  of  potassium. 

Several  questions  were  asked  and  answered  by  Mr.  Morgan. 

Several  specimens  were  exhibited,  and  caused  a great  deal  of 
interest,  the  life-sized  heads  being  exceedingly  fine,  the  colour 
being  a rich  black,  and  requiring  little  or  no  working  up  ; 
altogether,  Mr.  Morgan  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success 
of  his  demoustration,  and  the  interest  it  created. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  a paper  sent  by  Mr. 
Croughton  would  be  poitpoued  till  the  next  meeting.  He 
also  announced  that  the  subjects  for  the  Artistic  Competition 
for  April  and  May  would  be  “ A Quiet  Corner  ” and  “ Land- 
scape, with  Mill.’’ 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  several  gentle- 
men who  had  contributed,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  Freemasons’  Hall, 
April  6th,  Dr.  Morton  (President)  in  the  chair.  The  minutes 
of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  first  excursion  of  the  season  should  be 
to  Wingfield  Manor,  on  May  5th. 

Messrs.  Rawson,  Dickenson,  and  Hadfield  were  elected  members 
of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  read  a letter  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Warner,  Bristol. 
It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Leader,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  T. 
Firth,  that  the  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Warner  be  discussed  and 
answered  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Yates  exhibited  an  ingenious  lantern  with  canary  medium, 
suitable  for  changing  or  developing  plates. 
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Mr.  Dakin  also  showed  one  for  a similar  object. 

The  President  brought  a lantern  universal,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  its  capabilities,  and  also  of  comparing  transparencies 
made  by  different  methods. 

The  members  having  been  invited  by  circular  to  bring  slides, 
Messrs.  Stroogfellow,  Dakin,  Stacey,  Holladay,  and  the  Secretary 
Contributed. 

Dr.  Morton  remarked,  in  reference  to  lantern  slides,  that,  the  first 
consideration  was  to  ascertain  the  best  process  of  wakiug  them, 
so  that  the  picture  should  be  both  permanent  and  artistically 
beautiful.  It  was  still  a question  whether  wet  or  dry  collodion, 
carbon  tissue,  &c.,  was  the  most  suitable  ; certainly,  good  results 
were  obtained  by  the  wet  collodion  and  silver,  intensified  by 
mercuric  chloride ; but  some  doubts  had  been  expressed  regarding 
their  durability.  The  carbon  transfer  left  little  to  be  desired  ; but 
occasionally  there  was  irregularity  in  printing.  He  (the  Presi- 
dent) hoped  the  members  would  give  their  opinions  on  thesubject. 

The  pictures — principally  from  collodion  and  carbon  slides — 
were  projected  upon  the  screen.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  the  discussion  was  limited. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  as  usual  at  the  Museum, 
Queen’s  Road,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  Powell  in  the 

chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  passed,  Mr.  Sampson,  was  elected 
an  ordinary  member  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  of  instantaneous  shutters. 

Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel  thought  that  the  photographic  season 
being  about  to  open,  the  consideration  of  instantaneous  shutters 
might  interest  the  members  generally,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  being  able  to  have  six  different  kinds  on  the 
table  for  inspection  by  the  members.  He  would,  therefore,  tab- 
them  one  after  the  other,  and  endeavour  to  explain  their  modes 
of  use  and  their  various  advantages,  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
keep  clear  of  anything  like  invidious  comparisons,  or  giving  any 
opinion  on  them  respectively.  The  ordinary  “ Drop  Shutter”  (1) 
was  purchased  from  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wain wright, 
and  worked  in  front  of  the  lens ; its  construction  was 
very  simple,  and  for  many  classes  of  subject  answered 
very  well ; the  variations  of  exposure  were  arranged  by  alter- 
ing the  size  of  the  opening,  and  not  bv  changing  the  speed  of 
its  passage  in  front  of  the  lens.  Its  advantages  were  lightness, 
portability,  and  inexpeusivene>s.  The  next  he  would  show  them 
(2)  was  one  similar  to  he  foregoing  one,  with  the  addition  of  the 
release  of  the  shutter  being  accomplish' d by  pressing  a pneumatic 
ball.  Advantages  : similar  to  the  previous  one,  with  the  addition 
of  immunity  from  possibility  of  vibration  through  actual  contact 
with  the  hand.  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Sands’  (3)  was  an  exceed- 
ingly good  shutter,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  only  one  of  the  lot 
working  between  the  lenses.  It  was  a very  ingenious  idea,  and, 
although  the  operator’s  hand  was  in  act  ual  contact  the  whole  time 
of  the  exposure,  that  good  work  could  be  done  with  it  was  evinced 
by  the  inventors  being  awarded  a medal  for  their  instantaneous 
pictures  at  the  Bristol  International  Exhibition  in  December  last. 
Advantages  : can  be  used  for  long  or  instantaneuos  exposures,  is 
very  portable,  and  very  inexpensive.  Cadett’s  Shutter  (4)  the 
speaker  characterised  as  a very  cleverly  designed  instrument. 
Although  appearing  at  first  sight  a little  complicated, 
it  was  in  reality  not'  ing  of  the  kind,  being,  after  a few  miuutes’ 
quiet  inspection,  as  simple  as  possible.  It  worked  with  exposures 
vaiying  from  one-hundredth  of  a second  (tested)  to  an  exposure 
as  long  as  one  liked ; its  position  was  in  front  of  the  lens,  the 
shape  of  the  opening  so  made  as  to  give  the  foreground  the 
longest  exposure,  or,  if  necessary,  vice  versa.  The  graduated 
scale  was  very  useful  indeed,  showing  the  relative  degrees  of 
rapidity  of  exposure.  The  india-rubber  tube  and  pneumatic 
release  of  the  shutter  enabled  the  photographer  to  study  the 
effects  of  light,  or  lulls  between  wind,  &c.,  without  any  inter- 
ruption caused  by  turning  to  the  camera  to  use  a cap.  A 
very  convenient  place  to  carry  it  was  on  the  lens,  when  screwed 
into  the  camera  on  the  inside.  Advantages:  delicacy  and  accu- 
racy of  adjustment,  suitability  for  vi  ry  rapid  or  long  exposures,  and 
affording  great  freedom  from  distraction  when  watching  for  effects. 
Chadwick’s  instantaneous  view  shutter  (5).  A very  ingenious 
and  efficient  piece  of  apparatus ; also  used  in  front  of  the  lens 
with  a pneumatic  ball,  somewhat  similar  to  Cadett’s;  but  for 


instantaneous  exposures  only.  Advantages:  great  portability, 
extreme  rapidity,  and  lightness ; likewise  the  advan- 

tages connected  with  tube  and  pneumatic  balls.  The 
speaker  said  he  would  introduce  last  (but  not  least)  the 
clever  shutter  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Jackson,  formerly  a fellow  citizen  of 
many  present,  but  now  at  Henley-on-Thames.  It  was  very  in- 
genious in  style,  the  principle  being  the  same  as  Messrs.  Hun- 
ter and  Sands’  in  the  mafter  of  the  crossing  of  two  openings 
simultaneously ; the  famous  pictures  of  the  “ Swans  ” and 
“ Flying  Dutchman  ” were  done  with  it  (a  number  of  instanta- 
neous river  and  skating  scenes  taken  with  it  were  handed 
round  for  inspection).  Mr.  Daniel  considered  it  a very  excellent 
shutter,  but  would  recommend  its  being  made  almost  entirely 
of  ebonite,  the  metal  work  being  also  very  much  lighter  ; tho 
speaker  suggested  a method  by  which  the  principle  would  be 
quite  preserved,  although  occupying  only  half  its  present  space. 
Advantages : great  rapidity,  simplicity,  and  capability 

of  use  for  either  instantaneous  or  long  exposure.  Mr.  Daniel 
said  that  it  would  be  observed  that  three  of  the  six  could 
be  used  for  either  long  or  very  instantaneous  exposures, 
and  three  could  not ; and  that  the  first  thieo  were  undoubtedly 
very  convenient  shutters  ; that  five  worked  in  front  of  the  lens, 
and  < ne  between  them,  although  he  could  not  help  saying  that 
he  paid  very  little  attention  to  that,  if  the  opening  be  of  the 
correct  shape  ; many  considered  it  a great  point,  but  he  looked 
at  results,  which,  after  all,  were  the  great  tests,  and  practically 
one  found  no  difference.  Messrs.  Marsh’s  “ Flying  Dutchman  ” 
was  taken  with  a shutter  in  front  of  the  lens,  aud  Messrs.  Hunter 
and  Sands’  yachting  scenes  were  taken  with  a shutter  between 
tho  lenses,  and  both  were  equally  and  beautifully  sharp.  He 
desired  to  thank  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Sands,  Messrs.  Marion, 
Mr.  Husband,  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Jackson  for  kindly  forwarding 
shutters  to  aid  bis  remarks. 

Mr.  Brightman  said  that  in  the  simple  “ drop  shutter  ” it 
was  a great  convenience  to  move  the  trigger  releasing  the 
shutter  with  a fairly  long  piece  of  silk  cord. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  York,  of  London,  very  ingeniously 
used  a kind  of  elongated  diaphragm  as  an  instantaneous  shutter,  the 
diaphragm  sliding  though  the  lens  with  its  own  weight,  these 
having  a slit  in  the  under  part  of  the  lens  for  it  to  slip  through,  and 
a little  bag  preventing  its  falling  out. 

Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel  desired  to  apologise  for  appearing  to 
monopolise  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  meeting,  but  he  would 
propose  (as  per  the  notice  sent  to  all  the  members)  : “Theinstitu- 
tion  of  four  bronze  medal  awards  for  the  best  realisation  and  con- 
ception of  ideal  subjects,  the  titles  to  be  given  out  at  the  May 
meeting,  the  pictures  to  be  sent  to  the  honorary  secretary  not  later 
than  the  loth  of  October,  and  the  awards  to  be  announced  at  the 
November  meeting.” 

A schedul  i of  rules  for  the  competition  was  then  decided  upon, 
the  motion  h tving  been  most  unanimously  carried.  This  closed 
the  proceedings. 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  Board  of  Management  held  the  usual  monthly  meeting  on 
6th  inst.  at  181,  Aldersgate  Street.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  hiving  been  read  and  confirmed,  tho  Secretary  stited 
that  Mr.  C.  G.  Cutchey  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Photographic  Club, 
under  the  auspices  of  which  a soiree  has  been  held  in  aid  of  the 
Benevolent  Association)  had  informed  him  that  the  undertaking 
had  resulted  in  the  addition  of  £11  17s.  3d.  to  the  funds  of  the 
Association . 

The  following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously: — 

“ The  Board  of  Management  beg  to  offer  their  most  sincere 
and  hearty  thanks  to  those  members  of  the  Photographic  Club 
and  friends  who  have  shown  so  much  kindness  and  renderid 
such  material  assistance  to  the  Benevolent  Association,  Ly 
giving  a concert  and  ball  on  9th  of  February  last  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  said  Association.  The  Board  feel  the  more  pleasure 
in  doing  this,  inasmuch  as  it  was  so  entirely  spontaneous  ou  the 
part  of  the  Club  and  friends,  anti  was  an  unlooked-for  and  most 
agreeable  surprise  to  the  Photographers’  BenevolentAssociation.” 
'’Messrs.  Hunt,  Carrole,  Grant,  and  Wood,  were  duly  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  May  4th. 


Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. 

A meeting  was  held  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  on  I rid  ty, 
the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  E.  Madden  presiding. 
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The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed)  two  names  were  proposed  for  election  at  next  meeting. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Johnstone  read  a paper  on  his  method  of  preparing 
gelatino-bromide  plates,  and  his  varied  experiences  with  the 
formulas  of  Captain  Abney  and  Dr.  Eder.  He  showed  a collec- 
tion of  negatives  and  prints  to  illustrate  the  different  results 
obtained,  also  a drop-shutter  to  which  he  had  fitted  a pneumatic 
piston,  which  released  the  shutter  at  the  desired  moment  without 
vibration. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mayne,  T.C.,  read  an  exhaustive  paper,  “ On  the 
Preparation  of  Gelatine  Transparencies  for  the  Lantern  or  Other 
Purposes’’  (seep.  172).  He  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  usual 
veil  in  such  work  can  be  completely  obviated  by  the  methods 
which  he  proposed.  As  an  illustration  of  his  paper  he  showed  in 
the  lantern  a collection  of  positives,  which  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
use  of  alumano  citric  acid — strength,  one  ounce  citric  acid  to  one 
pint  saturated  solution  of  alum — which  completely  removed  all 
yellow  stain,  even  from  old  gelatine  negatives,  giving  them  the 
colour,  clearness,  and  sparkle  of  wet  plates,  and  enormously  en- 
hancing their  printing  qualities. 

Votes  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Messrs.  Johnstone, 
Mayne,  and  Robinson  for  their  interesting  communications,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 
The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in 
Lamb’s  Hotel  on  Thursday  evening,  April  7th,  Mr.  James  C. 
Cox,  president,  in  the  chair. 

There  was  a good  attendance.  The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which  were  approved  and  confirmed. 
Five  gentleman  were  elected  members,  viz. : — Messrs.  John 
Thomson,  John  Logan,  John  Leadbetter,  John  Nairn,  and  D. 
Ireland. 

The  Secretary’s  annual  report,  together  with  the  treasurer’s 
and  auditor's  statement,  having  been  printed,  were  taken  as 
read. 

The  President,  in  his  address,  said  that  sudden  and  early 
death  was  the  fate  predicted  for  the  Association  by  some  of  its 
friends,  but  it  still  lived  and  increased  in  vigour.  The 
Secretary ’8  report  must  be  gratifying  to  them  all  from  the  clear 
and  full  manner  in  which  he  had  recounted  the  year’s  doings. 
In  congratulating  the  members  on  the  season’s  work,  the 
President  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Johnson.  The 
treasurer’s  balance  sheet  showed  that  their  financial  elements 
were  in  a happy  state,  and  he  also  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Tannahill,  and  to  the  auditors,  Messrs.  Robertson  and  Baxter.  I 
He  then  said  the  forthcoming  season  of  this  as  yet  short-lived  ! 
Association  would  be  an  eventful  one,  as  it  had  undertaken  to 
hold  an  exhibition  open  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  an  under- 
taking which  most  of  the  elder  societies  would  shriuk  from. 
They  should  do  their  very  utmost,  and  with  a long  pull,  a 
strong  pull,  and  a pull  all  together,  they  would  carry  the 
exhibition  through  not  only  successfully,  but  to  their  credit,  and 
to  the  approbation  of  all  their  exhibitors,  if  possible.  They 
trusted  to  Lord  Strathmore  continuing  to  honour  them  by 
remaining  their  patron,  and  as  regarded  himself,  he  had  to  thank 
tho  Council  and  all  members  for  their  forbearance,  and  for  the 
courtesy  he  had  received. 

The  office-bearers  were  then  duly  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
as  follows  : — 

President — Mr.  J.  C.  Cox. 

Vice-Presidents — Mr.  W.  D.  Valentine  and  Mr.  J.  Robertson. 
Secretary — Mr.  C.  Johnson. 

Treasurer — Mr.  \V.  G.  Tannahill. 

Council — Messrs.  G.  U.  Valentine,  A.  Donald,  R.  S.  Baxter, 
G.  F.  Roger,  H.  G.  Fraser,  and  G.  D.  Macdougald. 

An  Exhibition  Committee  was  then  appointed,  to  consist  of 
the  present  council,  and  six  members  added,  viz.  : — Messrs. 
John  Geddes,  John  Henderson,  Magnus  Jackson,  D.  Ireland,  J. 
N.  Davidson,  and  S.  Rollo,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number. 

A comparison  of  the  result  of  the  electric  light  experiment 
was  afterwards  made,  and  excellent  pictures  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  John  Geddes,  Donald,  C.  Johnson,  and  others. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  outdoor  meeting  on  the 
16th  of  June,  and  Mr.  Cox  gave  a kind  iavitation  to  visit  his 
father’s  estate  at  the  Trossachs,  which  was  accepted  by  acclama- 
tions. 


The  Secretary  called  attention  to  a magnificently  bound 
portfolio,  the  gift  of  the  President,  and  also  to  a handsome 
album,  presented  by  Messrs.  Valentine,  which  lay  upon  the 
table,  and  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  donors.  The  port- 
folio is  a splendid  book,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  Mr.  W.  Kidd 
A vote  of  thanks  to  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a close 

o 

%*  A cheque  tor  two  guineas  will  bo  given  for  the  best  practical 
essay  “How  I keep  My  Books,”  by  a Lady.  Tho  following 
rules  must  be  noted : — The  article  should  be  from  one  to 
two  columns  in  length  ; it  should  bo  written  neatly,  and  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only.  All  contributions  must  be  received  at 
the  Office,  5,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  by  the  1st  May,  marked 
outside,  “ How  I Keep  My  Books.”  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  name  should  be  printed  in  the  article,  but  it  must  of 
course  be  enclosed  to  the  Editor.  The  Editor  will  not  under- 
take to  return  any  rejected  M.S.  In  the  case  of  two  articles 
being  of  equal  merit,  the  honorarium  may  be  divided,  but  in 
any  case  the  decision  of  the  Editor  will  be  final.  The  Editor 
will  publish  tho  title  of  other  essays,  to  be  written  also  on 
practical  subjects,  once  a month. 

Barium. — 1. — The  lens  you  mention  will  serve  your  purpose  very 
well  indeed  as  regards  the  half -plate  pictures,  but  when  used  for 
quarter- plates  it  wdl  naturally  include  a smaller  angle  of  view. 

2.  The  firm  you  mention  is  very  respectable,  but  the  difference  of 
price  between  a new  lens  and  a second-hand  one  is  likely  to  be  so 
small  as  not  to  pay  for  tho  risk  of  anything  being  wrong. 

F.  G.  Smith. — If  you  cannot  construct  the  camera  without  special 
instruction,  you  would  not  be  able  to  do  so  after  reading  an  article 
on  the  subject.  Look  at  one  when  you  get  an  opportunity;  or,  if 
possible,  borrow  one,  and  copy  exactly.  In  camera-making,  as  in 
watch-making,  a great  deal  depends  on  having  tho  special  tools 
which  are  made  for  the  work. 

A.  J.  B. — The  coating  on  the  double  transfer  paper  is  so  slightly 
tanned  with  chrome  alutn  as  to  allow  the  gelatine  to  become  soft 
and  adhesive  when  placed  in  warm  water ; while  the  single  transfer 
is  coated  with  gelatine  which  has  been  rendered  almost  completely 
insoluble.  If  you  attempt  to  dovelop  a print  on  double  transfer 
paper,  the  softening  of  the  film  gives  rise  to  a very  peculiar  ver- 
micular reticulation.  If  you  render  tho  coating  on  ordinary  albu- 
menised  paper  insoluble  by  floating  fora  few  seconds  on  methylated 
spirit,  it  can  be  used  as  a single  transfer  paper. 

C.  D.  E. — The  matter  is  beyond  the  province  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News. 

W.  G.  II. — Under  the  circumstances,  iodidoof  lead  would  be  precipi- 
tated. Although  it  has  a very  fine  colour,  it  is  not  adapted  for 
use  as  a pigment ; and,  moreover,  it  is  too  expensive. 

C.  Reid. — Grind  up  a little  lamp-black  with  ordinary  negative 
varnish,  and  slightly  warm  the  metal  before  applying  it. 

S.  Hyams. — 1.  It  is  now  sold  by  most  opticians  and  dealers  in 
scientific  goods.  2.  We  believe  about  6s.  per  lb. 

II.  IIaoes. — Never  having  heard  of  them,  wo  do  not  think  any- 
thing about  them.  Have  you  not  made  some  mistake  in  your 
question  ? 

G.  Slaide.— We  aie  inclined  to  think  that  a trace  of  grease  is 
the  cause.  This  may  have  been  present  in  the  gelatine 
originally. 

Mentor. — You  have  evidently  made  a considerable  mistake,  as 
sulphate  of  lead  is  readily  soluble  in  a solution  of  caustic  soda. 

L.  M.  Matthews. — Your  system  of  lighting  is  very  crude.  In 
the  first  place,  shade  off  the  top  light,  and  note  the  effect  of  this 
change.  Afterwards  you  can  work  on  the  side  lights.  It  is  a very 
good  plan  to  take  a well-lighted  portrait  as  a copy,  and  to  strive  to 
imitate  it. 

Country  Barber. — You  should  hardly  look  for  a royal  road  to 
excellence  in  photography.  Although  it  is  easy  to  acquire  a 
certain  amount  of  manipulative  skill  and  technical  perfection, 
the  art  aspects  of  the  subject  require  careful  and  patient  study. 
Practice,  thought,  and  careful  reading  of  the  News  and  Year- 
Books  are  what  you  require. 

Thbo.  B iXbr  (Bedford). — Situated  as  you  are.it  would  be  much 
better  f -r  you  to  purchase  the  material  ready  made,  considerable 
experience  being  necessary  for  the  production  of  an  article  uniform 
in  quality. 

L.  P.  L-. — Calcium  carbonate  is  notably  soluble  in  an  aqueous 
soluti  -n  of  carbonic  acid  ; hence  the  phenomenon  which  appeared 
so  incomprehensible  to  you. 

Anxious. — The  damage  to  the  Ions  will  do  no  further  mischief  than 
reducing  the  amount  of  light,  but  the  injured  part  must  be 
punted  >ver  with  some  opaque  material,  suoh  as  black  varnish. 
Never  Despair. — Heat  it  to  redness  for  a few  seconds. 
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DEVELOPING  PICTURES  ON  GELATINO- 
CHLORIDE  EMULSION. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  photographers  have  occupied 
themselves  with  the  preparation  of  silver  bromide  emul- 
sions, and  with  the  discovery  of  the  best  means  of  develop- 
ing pictures  on  them.  Meanwhile,  the  development  of 
photographs  on  silver  chloride  has  been  quite  neglected. 
Anyone  who  develops  a picture  on  silver  chloride  will 
probably  do  so  with  the  pyrogallic  developer,  which  was 
used  forty  years  ago. 

The  question  is,  how  does  silver  chloride  behave  with 
the  so-called  chemical  developers  ? Can  we  not,  by  em- 
ploying it,  effect  as  great  an  improvement  in  photography 
as  was  introduced  by  the  chemical  development  of  silver 
bromide  with  alkaline  pyrogallic  aud  ferrous  oxalate?  So 
long  ago  as  the  year  1867,  Russell  experimented  with  his 
alkaline  developer  on  collodio-chloride,  but  without  satis- 
factory results,  inasmuch  as  the  plates  fogged  very  quickly. 
More  recently,  Berkeley  has  turned  his  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  has  used  hydrosulphite  as  a developer.  His 
experiments  we  have  several  times  referred  to  in  this 
journal.  The  complete  investigation  of  the  subject  has 
been  reserved  for  Dr.  Eder  and  C’apt.  Pizzighelli,  who  have 
laid  before  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Vienna  a 
short  account  of  their  researches. 

The  following  are  the  questions  which  these  gentlemen 
propose  to  themselves,  and  the  results  which  they  ob- 
tained : — 

1.  How  shall  we  prepare  silver  chloride  plates  which 
can  be  developed  chemically  ? Both  with  collodion  emul- 
sion and  with  gelatine  emulsion ; the  latter  is  the  more 
sensitive  of  the  two,  and  develops  purer  and  clearer. 
Gelatino-chloride  emulsion  must  contain  an  excess  of 
soluble  chloride.  It  is  prepared  similarly  to  gelatino- 
bromide,  by  mixing  two  solutions — a solution  of  25  parts 
gelatine,  7 parts  sodium  chloride  (or  the  corresponding 
quantity  of  ammonium  chloride),  and  200  parts  of  water  ; 
and  a solution  of  15  grains  silver  nitrate,  and  100  grains 
water.  The  authors  describe  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
the  chloride  emulsion  as  very  satisfactory  ; it  converts  the 
finely-divided  pulverulent  modification  of  silver  chloride 
into  the  finely-divided  granular  modification  which  trans- 
mits the  blue  rays.  This  change  is  also  effected  by  digest- 
ing at  a high  temperature,  without  the  use  of  ammonia, 
so  that  the  chloride  behaves  in  this  respect  in  an  analogous 
manner  to  the  bromide. 

2.  What  reducing  substances  are,  in  a liquid  state,  best 
adapted  for  the  chemical  development  of  images  on  silver 
chloride  ? As  a rule,  silver  chloride  is  more  readily  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state  than  the  bromide  ; hence  energetic 
developers  (alkaline  pyrogallic,  ferrous  oxalate,  hydro- 
quinone,  caustic  ammonia),  which  render  such  good  service 


with  silver  bromide,  are  not  fitted  for  use  with  silver  chlo- 
ride, as  they  cause  fogging,  and,  in  a concentrated  state, 
blacken  the  entire  plate.  Even  hydrosulphite  was  found 
by  Eder  and  Pizzighelli  to  act  too  powerfully.  We  will, 
however,  not  discuss  further  the  substances  which  are  not 
so  well  adapted  for  this  particular  kind  of  development, 
but  will  at  once  state  what  these  gentlemen  have  discovered 
to  be  the  best  developer  for  silver  chloride  plates,  namely, 
the  so-called  ammonio-ferrous  citrate,  that  is,  the  double 
salt  obtained  by  the  action  of  citric  acid  on  ferrous  oxide 
and  an  excess  of  ammonia ; it  is  prepared  by  mixing  a 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  with  one  of  ammonium  citrate. 

Now  in  the  correct  preparation  of  this  solution  lies  the 
secret  of  success,  and  the  discovery  of  this  developer  in  its 
peculiar  form  is  the  result  of  a long  series  of  experiments 
undertaken  by  the  discoverers.  Much  depends  on  the 
degree  of  concentration,  on  the  proportion  of  citric  acid,  on 
the  relation  of  the  iron  to  the  ammonium  salt ; we  therefore 
reproduce  the  formula  as  directed  in  the  above-named  note 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy.  600  grains  of  citric 
acid  are  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  2 litres  of  water, 
and  neutralised  with  ammonia;  400  grains  of  citric  acid  ere 
then  added,  and  afterwards  as  much  water  as  will  bring  the 
volume  of  the  whole  up  to  4 litres.  Of  this  solution  90 
cub.  cents,  are  mixed  with  30  cub.  cents,  of  cold  saturated 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  6 cubic  cents,  of  a solution 
of  sodium  chloride,  which  contains  one  part  of  the  salt  in 
thirty  of  water. 

Hydrokinone  with  ammonium  carbonate  gives  another 
excellent  developer,  after  the  formula  : 150  cub.  cents,  of 
water,  0-3  grains  of  hydrokinone,  0'6  grains  of  sodium 
chloride,  and  1 grain  ammonium  carbonate  ; this  developer 
necessitates  about  three  times  as  long  an  exposure  as 
when  the  ferrous  citrate  is  used.  Silver  chloride  plates 
may  also  be  developed  by  means  of  a pure  neutral  solution 
(containing  from  J to  1 percent.)  of  pyrogallic  acid.  Silver 
chloride  with  chemical  development  is  less  sensitive  than 
silver  bromide  chemically  developed ; for  instance,  gelatino- 
chloride  developed  with  ferrous  citrate  must  be  exposed  fifty 
times  as  long  as  gelatino-bromide  developed  with  ferrous 
oxal  ate. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  silver  chloride  gives  quite 
differently  coloured  images,  according  to  the  method  of  its 
preparation  and  development,  depending  on  the  molecular 
distribution  of  the  reduced  silver.  Pictures  varying  through 
all  the  shades  may  be  obtained— black  or  dark  grey,  dark 
I brown,  olive  brown,  sepia  brown,  yellow  brown,  red  brown, 
purple  red,  and  light  red — a phenomenon  which  cannot 
be  produced  with  silver  bromide.  In  the  Vienna  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition,  Messrs.  Edtr  and  Pizzighelli  showed 
a large  number  of  transparent  positives  of  this  kind. 

The  exact  method  of  obtaining  these  various  shades  has 
not  as  yet  been  made  public,  but  the  following  dkestiuus 
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give  a very  good  idea  of  the  subject,  (a).  Silver  nitrate 
with  ammonia,  as  well  as  silver  chloride  which  has  been 
cooked  in  water  for  a long  time,  produce  darker  colours 
(dark  brown  or  violet  black)  than  ordinary  pure  chloride, 
which  gives  a light  brown  or  light  red  tint.  (&).  The 
ferrous  citrate  developer  renders  on  common  chloride  a 
reddish  brown,  on  the  modified  form  of  the  salt  metallic 
silver  of  a brownish  black  colour,  (c).  Hydrokinone  and 
ammonium  carbonate  produce  red  to  violet  red  tints. 
(d).  Fyrogallol,  as  also  gallic  acid  and  ammonium  car- 
bonate, give  brown  coloured  silver.  (e).  A chloride  which 
has  been  exposed  for  a short  time  and  developed  slowly 
produces  dark-coloured  metallic  silver,  but  if  exposed  for 
a long  time  and  developed  quickly  it  is  reduced  to  silver  of 
a light  tint.  (/).  If  a little  of  the  solution  of  gallic  acid 
in  alcohol  (1  and  10)  be  added  to  the  above-mentioned 
ammonia-ferrous  citrate,  the  colour  of  the  image  obtained 
will  be  a beautiful  olive  brown. 

The  image  is  fixed  by  means  of  a weak  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite. It  can  be  toned  in  a solution  of  gold,  but  this 
operation  is  not  necessary.  A dilute  solution  of  rbod- 
ammonium  with  a little  hyposulphite  makes  a very  good 
toning  bath,  but  a pure  and  strong  rhodium  bath  acts  too 
energetically,  and  causes  the  image  to  assume  a blue  tint, 
which  is  no  improvement. 

According  to  Eder  and  Pizzighelli,  the  gelati no-chloride 

Erocess  cannot  be  used  with  advantage  in  taking  negatives, 
ut  it  is  very  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  trans- 
parencies, the  reproduction  of  negatives,  for  enlargements, 
for  sciopticon  slides,  &c.  The  duration  of  exposure  under 
an  ordinary  negative  need  only  be  from  two  to  five  seconds, 
while  in  the  carbon  process  it  takes  many  hours  ; by  gas- 
light the  exposure  will  require  to  be  much  longer,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

o 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  NEGATIVES. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  regarding  the  in- 
stability of  silver  prints,  that  any  photographer  who  has 
kept  himself  fairly  posted  up  in  everyday  themes  may  be 
expected  to  merely  exclaim,  “Ah,  just  so;”  or,  “Rather 
sooner  than  I expected,”  on  opening  his  album  and  finding 
a much-prized  picture  sinking  into  mottled  yellowness. 

In  all  probability  our  friend  does  not  take  matters  quite 
so  philosophically  when  he  goes  to  the  store  to  fetch  the 
negative,  in  order  to  make  a fresh  print,  and  finds  that  the 
film  has  split  up  into  small  and  irregular  pieces,  separated 
by  lines  of  clean  glass,  the  whole  recalling  the  idea  of  a 
negative  representing  a demon-stained  glass  window,  having 
very  narrow  and  very  irregular  sash-bars. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  destructive  action  in  question 
is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  varnish  to  contract 
rapidly ; as,  for  example,  when  a negative  is  subjected  to 
a sudden  alternation  from  heat  to  cold.  In  such  a case, 
the  film  breaks  up  rather  than  slide  over  the  glass  to  the 
necessary  extent  ; but  had  the  alternation  of  temperature 
been  slower,  either  the  film  might  have  slipped  to  the 
necessary  extent,  or  a small  degree  of  viscosity  on  the  part 
of  the  varnish  might  have  resulted  in  the  straining  or 
stretching  of  the  film  so  far  as  to  prevent  rupture.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  a sudden  rise  of  tempera- 
ture causes  the  varnished  film  to  break  up  into  a multitude 
of  small  fragments,  just  as  happens  when  the  negative  is 
subjected  to  a rapid  fall  in  temperature  ; but  in  the  case 
at  present  under  consideration  the  mischief  arises  from 
the  fact  of  the  rapidly  expanding  film  not  liaviu<r  time  to 
slide  on  the  glass,  or  to  enable  the  varnish  to  thicken  up 
rather  than  pucker  into  a series  of  extremely  brittle 
arches. 

1 he  tendency  of  the  film  to  crack  may  be  entirely  ob- 
viated by  making  use  of  a varnish  which  permanently  re- 
tains a moderate  degree  of  viscosity ; but  such  a varnish 
is  subject  to  the  disadvantage  of  being  liable  to  become 
tacky  or  soft  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a summer  sun. 


Another  circumstance  which  tends  to  give  security  is  the 
firm  fixing  of  the  film  to  the  glass,  this  being  effected  by 
the  aid  of  an  albumen  substratum.  In  such  a case,  all 
sliding  motion  of  the  film  is  prevented,  and  the  varnish 
must  perforce  expand  as  regards  thickness  only,  except  so 
far  as  it  may  expand  with  the  glass  plate.  It  need  scarcely 
be  mentioned  that  any  trace  of  moisture  remaining  in  the 
collodion  film  tends  towards  destruction,  and  the  imper- 
fect removal  of  hyposulphite  is  accoiupauied  by  a corre- 
sponding difficulty  as  regards  the  perfect  drying  of  the 
collodion ; hence  one  reason  for  the  thorough  washing  of 
negatives  after  fixation. 

In  ordei  to  diminish  the  chance  of  negative  films 
becoming  broken  up  into  small  patches,  it  is  important 
that  the  plates  be  preserved  in  a dry  place,  which  is  not 
subject  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature ; a cellar  being, 
as  a rule,  satisfactory  with  regard  to  the  last  mentioned 
condition,  while  dryness  may  generally  be  ensured  by 
packing  the  negatives  in  tin  boxes. 

With  respect  to  remedies  for  the  cracking  of  the  film  after 
the  mischief  has  taken  place,  two  may  be  mentioned.  When 
the  negative  is  covered  over  with  a network  of  hair-like 
transparent  Hues,  the  best  way  is  to  gently  rub  powdered 
plumbago  over  the  surface,  this  material  entering  into  the 
grooves,  and  serving  to  so  far  shade  the  transparent  lines  as 
to  enable  a fairly  good  print  to  be  obtained  in  most  cases. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  film  has  become  damaged  from 
expansion,  in  such  a way  that  the  separate  pieces  oversail 
each  other,  or  the  plate  is  covered  with  innumerable  arch- 
like wrinkles,  matters  can  generally  be  put  right  by  first 
thoroughly  softening  the  varnish  with  the  vapour  of  hot 
alcohol,  and  then  removing  the  softened  resinous  matter 
by  means  of  abundant  ablutions  with  spirit,  after  which 
the  plate  may  be  dried  and  re-varnished. 

Gelatino-bromide  films  are  not  subject  to  the  same  kind 
of  destructive  influences  as  we  have  alluded  to  above,  the 
varnish  breaking  up,  and  the  film  remaining  intact  in 
most  cases.  This  mischief  generally  arises  from  imperfect 
washing  of  the  plate,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  film 
not  being  perfectly  dry  when  varnished,  or  from  damp 
gaining  access  to  the  film  after  varnishing. 


BICHROMATE  OF  POTASH  IN  THE  GELATINO- 
BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  EDER  AND  CAPTAIN  PIZZIGHELLI.* 

3.  On  the  Preparation  of  Duplicate  Negatives  by  Means  of 
Chromated  Gelatine  Emulsion.— If  a gelatino-bromide 
plate  be  exposed  under  a negative  to  the  point  of 
solarization,  and  then  developed,  a sharp  but  imper- 
fect negative  is  obtained.  Bolas  found  f that  this 
process  can  be  made  more  complete  by  soaking  the  plate 
for  a few  minutes  in  a four  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate,  then  rinsing  it  for  a few  seconds  in  a bath 
composed  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  alcohol,  next 
drying  it,  and  afterwards  exposing  it  under  a negative  for 
three  or  four  minutes  in  moderate  sunshine,  or  for  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a good  diffused  light ; after  be'ng 
rinsed,  the  image  is  developed  with  oxalate  or  with  pyro- 
gallic  acid.  In  fact,  the  reproduction  of  negatives  from 
negatives  is  improved  by  the  use  of  bichromate.  Now, 
Abney’s  researches  show  that  oxidizing  substances,  such 
as  bichromate  of  potash,  promote  solarization,  and  hence 
the  more  complete  results  of  Bolas’s  method  were  referred 
to  a more  perfect  solaiization. 

As  the  result  of  our  own  experiments,  however,  both 
with  gelatino-bromide  and  gelatino-chloride,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  solarization  plays  a very  unimportant 
part  in  the  process,  and  that  the  principal  effect  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  chromated  gelatine  becoming  insoluble. 
On  a gelatine  emulsion  plate  impregnated  with  potassium 
bichromate,  and  graduated,  as  regards  the  degree  of 

• Continued  from  page  177. 
t I’hotoobapuic  Nkws  for  25th  June,  1880,  p.  804. 
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exposure,  a more  or  less  insoluble  image  is  formed  in  the 
colloid  ; when  treated  with  the  developing  solution,  the 
latter  penetrates  only  into  the  unexposcd  parts,  so  that 
it  acts  unequally  on  different  parts  of  the  image.  A 
negative  produced  by  Bolas’s  method  shows  more  or 
less  relief,  and  in  some  plates  the  developer  is  repelled. 
The  following  experiments  with  our  new  chloride  emulsion 
confirms  these  views. 

If  a gelatino-chloride  plate  is  soaked  in  bichromate  and 
exposed  under  a negative,  a positive  image  becomes  plainly 
visible.  When  this  is  developed  with  the  fitting  solu- 
tion— especially  with  ammonio-ferrous  citrate — a negative 
image  is  produced ; at  the  same  time,  the  image  portions 
of  the  gelatine  absorb  the  developer,  and  swell  up.  On 
the  contrary,  a developing  solution,  such  as  ferrous 
oxalate,  which  is  used  for  bromide  plates,  is  much  too 
energetic  for  chromated  chloride  plates,  and  is  not  capable 
of  producing  a solarisation  image  beyond  the  normal  one. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  fact  that  a negative 
image  can  be  developed  at  all  on  s chromated  chloride  plate 
by  means  of  ferrous  oxalate,  and  without  much  fog,  is  the 
best  proof  that  the  developing  solution  cannot  penetrate 
into  the  exposed  parts.  A still  further  confirmation  of  our 
views  is  afforded  by  the  following  experiment : — If  a 
chromated  chloride  plate  is  laid,  after  exposure,  in  a solu- 
tion of  ferrous  sulphate,  then  rinsed,  and  transferred  to  a 
solution  of  ammonium  citrate,  a negative  image  will  also  be 
developed.  Similar  experiments  may  be  made  with 
bromide  plates.  We  repeat,  therefore,  our  opinion  that 
the  preparation  of  duplicate  negatives  on  chromated 
bromide  or  chloride  plates  is  not  referable  to  the  effect  of 
solarisation,  but  to  the  chromated  gelatine  becoming 
insoluble. 

4.  Intensifying  Gelatino- Bromide  Plates  with  Silver,  after 
Treatment  with  Potassium  Bichromate. — For  the  reproduction 
of  drawings,  even  after  intensifying  with  corrosive  sub- 
limate, it  is  often  impossible  to  produce  sufficiently  dense 
negatives.  In  such  cases,  we  recommend  the  following 
process : — A negative  which  has  been  intensified  with 
mercury  and  ammonia,  but  is  not  sufficiently  intense, 
should  be  plunged,  as  above  described,  into  a bichromate 
bath,  and  dried.  Now,  if  this  negative  is  placed  in  the 
copying-frame  over  silvered  paper,  and  exposed  until  the 
silver  image  becomes  faintly  visible,  without  the  ground 
changing  colour,  the  parts  of  the  gelatine  corresponding  to 
thelines  will  be  found  to  have  become  completely  insoluble. 
Those  parts  which  correspond  to  the  dark  places  of  the 
negative  will  have  been  affected  close  to  the  glass,  but 
not  through  and  through  to  the  other  surface.  The  nega- 
tive should  now  be  washed,  so  as  to  remove  all  traces  of 
bichromate,  and  the  intensification  with  silver  can  be 
effected  in  the  following  way,  with  the  best  result : — An 
ordinary  silver  intensifier  of  the  wet  process  is  flowed  over 
the  plate,  and,  after  about  three  minutes,  rinsed  off  again. 
The  image  is  thus  intensified,  as  in  the  wet  process,  by 
means  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  solution.  When 
necessary,  the  mercury  and  pyrogallic  intensitiers  can  be 
repeatedly  used,  without  our  having  any  cause  to  fear  that 
the  lines  of  the  drawing  will  become  blurred,  inasmuch  as 
from  the  exposure  they  have  lost  their  power  of  absorption. 


A NEW  METHOD  OF  ELIMINATING  FOG  ON 
GELATINO-BROMIDE  PLATES,  WITH  SOME 
REMARKS  ON  DR.  KENYON’S  METHOD  OF 
PREPARING  BROMIDE  EMULSION. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  EDKR. 

1.  Of  all  the  means  hitherto  proposed  for  freeing  gelatine 
plates  from  fog,  that  invented  by  Captain  Abney  is  the  best. 
This  plan  is  to  bathe  the  emulsion  in  a solution  of  potas- 
sium bichromate ; the  plate  will  then  work  quite  clear. 
This  method  is  excellent,  provided  the  fog  be  not  very 
strong ; but  if  the  plates  are  deeply  fogged,  it  is  only 


partially  successful,  and  enough  fog  still  remains  to  render 
the  plates  useless.  For  this  reason  I have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  discover  a remedy  which  will  act  more  favourably 
and  energetically  than  bichromate  of  potash  in  destroying 
fog.  The  tinctures  of  iodine  and  bromine,  and  a solution 
of  potassium  bromide  and  nitric  acid,  cannot,  for  various 
reasons,  be  employed  in  practice  ; the  last-named  solution 
more  especially  often  attacking  the  gelatine  film.  I have, 
however,  found  that  the  following  mixture  acts  exceedingly 
well  and  rapidly  in  removing  fog : — Ten  parts  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium  (acid  prussiate  of  potash)  and  ten 
parts  potassium  or  ammonium  bromide  are  dissolved  in 
one  hundred  parts  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  filtered. 
In  this  solution  the  plate  from  which  the  fog  is  to  be  elimi- 
nated is  laid  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  washed  in 
several  waters  for  at  least  from  one  to  two  hours,  until 
every  trace  of  ferricyanide  is  removed.  To  discover 
whether  this  has  been  effectually  accomplished,  add  a small 
quantity  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  the  last  wash  water,  and 
observe  whether  it  gives  a blue  colour.  The  plates  are  then 
dried,  and  are  ready  for  use. 

I must,  however,  observe  that,  even  after  the  most  care- 
ful washing,  the  sensitivenes  of  gelatino-bromide  plates  is 
very  considerably  reduced  by  treating  them  with  this  fog- 
destroying  liquid ; plates  which  before  the  treatment  were 
exceedingly  rapid  are  afterwards  found  to  possess  no 
greater  sensitiveness  than  any  uncooked  emulsion.  But, 
in  any  case,  it  is  better  to  have  clear  working,  even  if  less 
sensitive  plates,  than  foggy  ones.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  whenever  plates  are  treated  with  a fog-destroying 
substance,  no  matter  by  what  method,  their  rapidity  will 
be  lowered. 

The  question  arises,  what  is  the  reaction  which  takes 
place  when  a foggy  plate  (silver  sub-bromide)  is  treated 
wtth  the  solution  I have  above  desciibed  V It  is  manifestly 
the  same  reaction  which  occurs  when  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide acts  on  metallic  silver,  a reaction  for  which,  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1877,  I gave  the  following  equation  : — 

Potassium  Silver  Potassium  Silver 

Ferrocyanide.  Ferrocyanide.  Ferrocyanide. 

2K6Fe.Cyi2  + 4Ag  = 3KiFeCy6  + AgiFeCy6 

From  the  silver  sub-bromide  (Ag»Br)  in  the  plate,  which 
readily  splits  up  into  silver  bromide  and  metallic  silver, 
there  is  therefore  formed  silver  ferrocyanide.  The  last- 
named  salt  undergoes  with  the  potassium  bromide  a further 
secondary  decomposition,  producing  silver  bromide  : — 

Silver  Potassium  Silver  Potassium 

Ferrocyanide.  Bromide.  Bromide.  Ferrocyanide. 

Ag4FeCy6  + 4KBr  = 4AgBr  + K4FeCy6 

We  have,  therefore,  as  the  result  of  the  reaction,  only 
pure  silver  bromide,  and  without  any  foreign  substance  in 
the  plate,  instead  of  silver  sub-bromide  and  metallic  silver. 

2.  I have  already  stated  that  a highly  sensitive  gelatino- 
bromide  plate  loses  the  greater  part  of  its  sensitiveness  by 
being  treated  with  a mixture  of  potassium  ferricyanide  and 
potassium  bromide  ; precisely  the  same  thing  happens  when 
it  is  treated  with  potassium  bichromate.  This  loss  of 
sensitiveness  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  attributed  to  in- 
sufficient washing ; but,  as  I shall  show,  this  view  is  a 
mistaken  one.  Gelatino-bromide  plates  of  various  kinds 
were  soaked  in  a two-per-cent,  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate,  and  then  washed  for  six  hours  in  running 
water.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  gelatine  was  carefully 
analysed,*  but  no  trace  of  chromium  could  be  detected  ; 
to  make  perfectly  sure,  however,  the  plates  were  again 
washed  in  running  water  thirty  hours  more.  A com- 
parative examination  of  the  plates  by  means  of  the  photo- 
meter showed  that  their  sensitiveness  had  been  greatly 
lowered  ; for  instance,  an  emulsion  which  had  been  cooked 
for  half-an-hour  was  found  after  treatment  with  potassium 
bichromate  to  be  not  more  sensitive  than  one  which  had 

• A few  grains  of  the  emulsion  were  dried  and  incinerated,  and  the  ash 

Iwas  then  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate : the  fused  mass 
was  then  lixiviated  with  water,  and  the  liquid  which  flowed  off  was  tested 
for.chromic  acid. 
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not  been  cooked  at  all,  and  a gelatino-bromide  which  had 
been  boiled  for  one-and-a-half  hours  until  it  had  become 
completely  fogged  was  equally  wanting  in  sensitiveness. 
These  results  were  established  by  Captain  Pizzighelli  and 
myself  after  a careful  investigation,  a detailed  account  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Photographische  Correspondenz* 
Kenyon’s  method  of  boiling  an  emulsion  for  a loug  time, 
and  then  correcting  the  fog  by  means  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate, I hold  to  be  quite  ineffective  for  the  preparation  of 
highly  sensitive  plates.  Emulsions  made  by  Captain 
Pizzighelli  and  myself  according  to  this  method  were  found 
to  be  non-sensitive  in  a very  high  degree.  An  emulsion 
which  had  been  boiled  for  one-and-a-half  hours,  and  then 
treated  with  potassium  bichromate,  as  Dr.  Kenyon  directs, 
was  much  less  sensitive  than  an  ordinary  emulsion  after 
boiling  for  half-an-hour. 

* 

“ARTICLES  DE  PARIS.” 

We  do  not  alone  represent  Great  Britain  at  this  moment 
in  the  gay  capital.  Paris  in  eight  hours  and  a half  is  just 
as  convenient  a spot  to  spend  one’s  Easter  holidays  in,  as 
many  pleasure  resorts  on  our  own  side  of  the  Channel,  and 
Englishmen  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. “Nice — very  nice!  ” we  hear  repeated  again 
and  again  in  the  Rue  St.  Honorc ; the  colonnade  of  the 
Rue  de  liivoli,  by  the  Louvre  Hotel,  is  redolent  with 
Cockneyism ; and  when  we  breakfasted  at  the  Hotel 
Continentale  on  Sunday,  to  get  a sight  of  the  magnificent 
dining  hall  in  this  the  newest  and  grandest  of  Paris 
caravanseri,  the  first  thing  we  heard  from  one  of  the 
adjacent  tables  was,  “ I’ll  take  some  roast  beef,  please.” 
All  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  “ Articles  de  Paris,”  but 
reminds  one  more  of  town-made  manufactures.  True; 
but  as  we  are  to  put  down  our  Paris  impressions,  this  one 
we  record  first,  as  the  most  marked.  After  all,  we  protest, 
the  way  to  see  Paris  is  not  so  much  to  “do”  it  in  the 
ordinary  sense — searching  through  museums,  churches, 
picture  galleries,  &c.,  &c.— but  rather  to  do  nothing  at  all 
but  loiter  along  the  streets  (the  old-fashioned  ones 
especially),  where  the  thoroughfares  are  narrow  and  the 
houses  so  closely  crowded  together  that  they  seem  flattened 
and  the  elongated  by  their  intimate  neighbours ; where 
the  pavement  is  scant,  or  there  is  none  at  all ; where  wine- 
shops and  white- windowed  restaurants  have  grown  firmly 
together;  where  a fine  bonnet-shop  is  found  cheek-by -jowl 
with  a modest  fruiterer’s ; where  there  are  shy  cabarets — 
they  are  still  to  be  found  in  Paris — to  remind  one  that 
such  things  as  revolutions  have  been,  and  tiny  tobacco 
shops,  with  their  red  lamps,  kept  by  dames  of  the  old 
school.  The  northern  Faubourgs  and  the  busy  markets  are 
still  the  best  parts  of  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  electricity- 
lit  Avenue  de  l’Opdra  and  Place  de  la  Comedie,  and  we 
still  prefer  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  that  interminable  little 
Street  la  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs,  always  reminding 
you  of  Thackeray’s  well-known  lines  : — 

A street  there  is  in  Paris  famous, 

For  which  no  rhyme  our  lauguage  yields, 

Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs  its  name  is. 

The  New  Street  of  the  Little  Fields. 

To  come  to  photography.  One  thing  is  particularly 
striking.  Cartes-de-visite  are  becoming  a rarity.  The 
first  studios  no  longer  care  to  produce  them,  although,  of 

course,  they  are  still  on  the  list  of  prices.  One  firm 

Benque  et  Cie. — whose  name  is  familiar  to  us  at  home  as 
a house  which  of  late  years  has  come  to  the  front  by 
reason  of  its  fine  cabinets  of  actresses  and  distinguished 
characters,  assured  us  that  they  had  not  produced  a single 
carte  this  year,  all  their  works  being  confined  to  cabinets 
panels,  and  the  “ Paris  portrait,"  a picture  the  same  height 
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as  the  panel,  but  half  an  inch  broader.  The  Maison 
Lejeune,  also  one  of  the  best  and  most  select  of  Paris 
studios,  whose  speciality,  our  readers  may  remember,  is 
la  carte  Russe,  a vignetted  portrait  on  a black  ground, 
rarely  takes  a portrait  of  the  smallest  dimensions  ; and  in 
Nadar’s  studio  we  do  not  even  remember  to  have  seen  a 
carte  picture. 

Reutlinger,  on  the  Boulevart  Montmatre,  is  showing 
fresh  life.  Before  the  war  of  1870-71  he  was  prominent 
in  the  first  rank  ; but  his  nationality  considerably  damaged 
his  reputatiou.  But  his  work  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  he 
is  coming  out  strong  in  cabinets — oval  portraits  on  a 
white  ground,  the  whole  being  very  finely  glazed.  The 
carte  Russe  he  is  also  producing,  and  with  considerable 
success ; in  fact,  it  has  always  been  a surprise  to  us  why 
British  photographers  have  never  taken  to  this  charming 
style.  Another  photographer  on  the  Boulevarts  is  also 
making  himself  prominent,  one  whose  work  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  before — Van  Bosch.  His  establish- 
ment is  on  the  Boulevart  des  Capucines,  and  he  is  noted 
for  pictures  at  once  forcible  and  brilliant.  There  is  plenty 
of  life  in  his  work,  which  is  executed  with  a boldness  and 
savoir  faire  that  bespeak  the  master.  He,  as  well  as  his 
neighbours — Guille  et  Nicosky,  who  produce  excellent 
cabinets— are  pushing  the  very  large  style,  which  is  known, 
we  believe,  by  the  name  of  “Mammoth  portrait.” 

Dagron — a name  prominent  during  the  Paris  siege,  for  his 
firm  it  was  that  prepared  the  micro-photographic  despatches 
that  came  into  the  beleaguered  capital  by  pigeons,  consti- 
tuting “ la  poste  aerienne  ” — has  always  been  distinguished 
as  a clever  portraitist,  and  executes  some  very  tine  cabinet 
work — the  standard  portrait,  it  may  be  said,  in  Paris  just 
now.  The  charge,  by  the  way,  for  a dozen  cartes-album 
(for  so  our  French  neighbours  term  the  cabinet)  is,  in  the 
first  studios,  from  60  to  80  francs  a dozen. 

A new  feature  among  the  best  Paris  photographers  is  to 
have  an  exhibition  or  a gallery  in  some  frequented  tho- 
roughfare, where  their  pictures  can  be  well  seen,  for  in 
some  cases  the  studios  are  situated  in  less  frequented 
thoroughfares,  or  in  streets  where  a good  shop  window 
cannot  readily  be  had.  Thus  MM.  Benque  et  Cie.,  who 
reside  in  the  Boissy  d’Anglas,  have  opened  a little  show  in 
the  Rue  Royale,  which  is  certainly  traversed  by  every  visitor 
to  Paris  more  than  once  during  his  sojourn.  Walery, 
whose  studio  is  in  the  Rue  de  Londres,  has  a similar  little  ex- 
hibition of  his  work  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  the  aristo- 
cratic Maison  Lejeune  has  a tiny  gallery  in  the  same  well- 
known  thoroughfare.  Pierre  Petit,  in  the  Avenue  de 
l’Opera,  exhibits  some  large  painted  portraits  produced  by 
an  entirely  original  invention,  termed  Linographie  “ Brevdte 
15  ans.”  The  portraits  are  certainly  very  well  executed, 
but  we  both  doubt  the  subtlety  and  originality  of  Lino- 
graphie. As  “Sardines  it  l’huile”  were  said  by  the 
Cockney  to  be  nothing  more  than  “ Sprats  in  ile,”  so  we 
take  it  Linographie  means  nothing  more  than  enlarge- 
ments on  canvas. 

At  the  top  of  the  Avenue,  one  on  each  side,  are  the 
wonderful  galleries  of  Goupil  and  Braun  et  Cie.  Goupil’s 
photogravure  results  are  simply  marvellous.  “ IIow  does 
he  do  it  ? ” is  all  one  can  say.  Photo-engravings,  twelve 
and  fifteen  inches  across,  produced  from  paiutings,  are 
here  with  all  the  vigour  of  a steel  engraving,  and  with  all 
the  fidelity  of  the  original  into  the  bargain.  The  “ Photo- 
type” results,  produced  on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  of  which  we 
have  specimens  once  a week  in  our  own  newspaper,  “ Life,” 
and  which  results  are  manifestly  produced  by  collotype, 
are  weak  and  monotonous  compared  to  the  pictures  of 
Goupil ; and  comparison  is  easily  made,  for  Goupil  copies 
the  same  pictures  as  the  workers  of  the  “ Phototype  ” pro- 
cess. Verily  has  M.  Rousselon  worked  to  some  purpose  in 
elaborating  his  method  of  “ photo-gravure.” 

Here  is  a happy  application  of  photography.  It  is  a 
series  of  pictures  met  with  at  every  corner,  proving  abso- 
lutely the  eflicaoy  of  u oertain  “ elixir  ” for  the  hair.  We 
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have  a photograph  of  a lady  showing  hair  to  the  length  of 
178  centimetres,  after  having  employed  the  elixir  but 
eleven  months — not  even  a year,  mark  you.  You  cannot 
doubt  the  lady,  for  there  is  her  head  and  there  is  her  hair, 
and,  besides,  the  picture  is  guaranteed  “ d'apr^s  nature  ” ; 
neither  can  you  doubt  the  length  of  the  hair,  for  it  reaches 
to  her  heels.  The  only  thing,  indeed,  in  the  face  of  this 
evidence,  you  can  doubt — if  of  a doubting  nature — is 
whether  it  is  really  the  elixir  that  has  brought  about  such 
a luxuriant  crop. 

“ Horses  and  carriages  to  let  or  for  sale,”  announces  an 
agency  in  Paris,  and  outside  is  exhibited  a series  of  large 
photographs  of  the  different  vehicles  ready  horsed  at  the 
disposal  of  customers.  It  is  an  excellent  idea,  for  one  gets 
a very  good  notion  of  a ‘‘  turn  out  ” in  a photograph.  In 
some  cases  you  may  hire  coachman  or  footman  as  well, 
and  here  is  his  picture,  to  take  him  or  leave  him. 

We  purchased  for  ten  francs  in  the  Rue  4 Septembre,  one 
of  those  camera  tripods  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made  in  the  News.  It  is  a cane  standing  nearly  four  feet 
high,  and  contains  two  metal  tubes,  one  inside  the  other, 
which,  taken  apart,  constitute  a serviceable  and  rigid  tripod. 
Moreover,  there  is  a ball-and-socket  joint  at  the  top  (made 
rigid  at  will)  whereby  the  camera  may  be  depressed,  elevated, 
or  tilted  without  difficulty.  A stud  permits  of  the  attach- 
ment of  a weight  to  further  steady  the  tripod.  It  is  one  of 
the  neatest  and  most  efficient  stands  for  the  tourist  we 
know  of,  and  any  travelling- photographer  on  his  way  to 
Switzerland  or  the  Tyrol,  via  Paris,  should  call  in  at  35, 
Rue  4 Septembre,  and  look  at  the  little  invention. 


The  “At  Home”  next  week  will  be  “M.  Adam- 
Salomon  at  the  Rue  de  la  Faisanderie,  Paris ; ” the  next 
“ By-the-Rye  ” will  be  “ The  Publication  of  Photographs.” 


Htutejs. 

The  administration  of  French  light-houses  proposes  to 
illumine  the  coast  with  electricity  at  three  of  the  most 
important  stations,  in  order  to  give  this  method  of  lighting 
a more  extended  trial.  In  this  country,  the  electric 
light  has  been  used  in  the  Dungeness  lighthouse  since  1858) 
and  may  be  seen  on  a clear  night  shining  across  the  black 
waters  for  a distance  of  thirty  miles  ; its  brilliancy  at  this 
interval  is  equal  to  that  of  a star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

A saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  applied 
with  a cloth  or  brush  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Davenport,  Of 
the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  as  one  of  the  besj 
means  to  remove  all  tarnish  from  the  surface  of  silver.  A 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  as  most  people  know,  is 
also  useful  for  the  same  purpose,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
silver  always  seems  to  tarnish  more  rapidly  after  its  appli- 
cation. In  any  case,  hyposulphite,  being  comparatively 
harmless,  should  be  a more  popular  compound  to  use. 

George  Cruikshank’s  “ Omnibus  ” of  1842 — only  two 
years,  therefore,  after  photography  was  published  to  the 
world— contains  some  humorous  lines  upon  the  new  art 
which  read  quaintly  enough  at  this  distance  of  time.  Sun, 
the  great  photographer,  we  are  told,  may  well  create 
surprise. 

“ For,  while  the  moon, 

Who  only  draws  the  tides,  is  clean  outdone, 

The  stars  are  all  astonishment  to  see 
Earth,  sitting  for  her  portrait  to  the  sun  I ” 


The  following  seems  to  be  a modification  of  the  Pellet 
process.  Copies  of  drawings  or  designs  in  black-and- 
white  may  be  produced  upon  paper  and  linen  by  giving 
the  surface  of  the  latter  two  coatings  of— 

Gum-arabic  ...  ...  7 to  10  grammes 

Citric  acid  2 to  3 „ 

Iron  chloride  4 to  6 „ 

Water  85  cub.  centimetres. 


The  prepared  material  is  printed  under  the  drawing,  and 
then  immersed  in  a bath  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  or 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  picture  thus  developed  being  after- 
wards put  in  water  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid. 


The  Minister  of  Education  in  Austro-liungary  has  sanc- 
tioned the°employment  of  photography  to  aid  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  archaeological  science.  All  ancient  examples 
of  architecture  that  may  be  considered  sufficiently  im- 
portant are  to  be  photographed,  with  a view  to  securing 
records  of  value,  alike  for  instruction  and  for  the  National 
Museum. 


An  interesting  physical  fact  has  just  been  proven  by 
photography.  It  has  long  been  known  that  if  you  look  at 
an  object  through  a horizontal  aperture,  it  appears  more 
luminous  than  if  you  look  at  it  through  a vertical  aperture. 
That  is  to  say,  that, if  you  are  in  a darkened  room,  and  look 
through  a chink  at  a picture  or  a statue  or  a lighted  lamp, 
these  objects  appear  lighter  to  the  eye  if  the  chink  happens 
to  be  horizontal,  than  if  it  is  vertical.  By  many,  this  cir- 
cumstance has  been  held  to  be  simply  an  illusion,  but 
photography  has  now  shown  it  to  be  perfectly  correct 
M.  Treve  has  tried  the  experiment  with  a gelatine  platet 
and  reported  the  result  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris. 


To  prove  the  phenomenon  was,  indeed,  very  simple. 
M.  Treve  made  use  of  two  chinks  in  a screen — the  one 
upright,  the  other  horizontal— forming  a cross.  Behind 
the  screen  was  a lamp,  so  that  a luminous  cross  shone 
upon  his  sensitive  plate.  An  exposure  was  made,  and  on 
development  it  was  found  that  while  the  light  had  acted 
only  feebly  in  a vertical  direction,  its  horizontal  marking 
was  very  pronounced.  M.  Treve  tried  the  experiment 
with  solar  light,  electric  light,  and  diffused  light,  but  in 
every  case  it  was  found  that  the  horizontal  chink  emitted 
more  light  than  the  vertical  one. 


“Special  Correspondents”  of  the  camera  are  no  longer 
possibilities,  but  realities.  Mr.  J.  Thomson  represented 
the  Illustrated  London  News  at  the  Brighton  Review  on 
Monday,  and,  provided  with  the  necessary  authority,  was 
enabled  to  secure  a series  of  instantaneous  views  of  an  in- 
teresting character,  one  or  two  of  which  will  appear  in 
the  paper.  'Ihe  facilities  given  to  the  “ special”  photo- 
grapher were  so  satisfactory  that  not  only  was  he  at  liberty 
to  take  pictures  from  chosen  points  of  vantage,  but  wa3 

I enabled  to  reach  town  again  by  6 p.m.  to  develop  his 
plates. 
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The  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  are  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  usual  exhibition  of  photographs  at  their 
annual  gathering.  Mr.  W.  Brooks,  of  Reigate,  has  again 
been  requested  to  act  as  juror,  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
phctographic  collection. 


Gem  portraits  at  sevenpence-kalfpenny  a dozen  in  the 
Whitechapel  Road  may  not  seem  aristocratic,  but  it  is 
different  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where  these  “ bijou  ” pictures 
are  sold  in  the  same  row  as  diamond  bracelets  that  cost 
thousands  of  pounds  a piece.  It  sounds  very  well  in 
French,  “ Portraits  1 franc  25  cents,  la  douzaine,  livres 
de  suite,  garantis  ressemblants  et  inalterables.” 


The  public  often  wonder  how  it  is  that  portraits  of 
actresses  and  other  attractive  personages  usually  succeed 
so  much  better  than  their  own.  They  sit  to  the  same 
photographers,  and  yet  it  is  seldom  that  their  pictures  are 
so  perfect  in  pose,  or  so  finished  in  execution,  as  the 
cabinet  or  promenade  portrait  of  Madame  Patti  or  Mile. 
Chaumont.  Here  is  one  reason,  at  any  rate.  When 
Madame  Judic  sat  the  other  day  to  MM.  Benque  et  Cie., 
at  Paris,  the  firm  secured  no  less  than  132  different  cliches 
of  the  famous  comedy  queen,  being  six  negatives  of  twenty- 
two  different  poses.  No  wonder,  then,  that  we  see  a happy 
likeness  occasionally  of  a popular  favourite. 


The  mounting  of  a slab  of  glass— or  rather  glass-plate 
— over  a portrait  is  nowadays  frequently  adopted  for 
enhancing  the  qualities  of  small  photographs.  A pleasing 
change  is  to  cut  the  portrait  oval,  and  to  put  a looking-glass 
instead  of  plate  glass  over  it,  there  being,  of  course,  no 
silver  where  the  photograph  is.  The  result  is  an  elegant 
little  mirror  with  a photograph  in  the  centre. 


We  noticed  in  a picture  gallery,  the  other  day,  that 
several  artists  engaged  in  the  copying  of  master-pieces 
had  provided  themselves  with  hand-photographs  of  the 
work  before  which  their  easels  were  placed.  Especially 
when  the  copy  is  not  painted  the  same  size  as  the  original, 
the  photograph  is  said  to  aid  much  in  preserving  the 
proper  proportions. 


The  principal  points  of  M.  Janssen’s  last  memoir  to  the 
Academy  on  measuring  light  by  means  of  photography, 
and  comparing  in  this  way  the  comparative  radiating  power 
of  sun  and  stars,  is  thus  summarized  : — “A  shutter  with 
triangular  aperture  is  made  to  pass  with  uniform  motion  of 
known  rate  before  a sensitized  plate ; this  gives  (with 
light)  a series  of  shades  on  the  plate,  decreasing  from  the 
base  side  to  the  apex  side.  To  compare  the  sensibility  of 
two  plates,  differently  prepared,  or  the  photogenic 
intensity  of  two  sources  (using  two  like  plates)  the  points 
of  equal  shade  on  the  plates  are  noted.  (The  photo- 
graphic intensity  does  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  lumi- 
nous intensity.)  For  the  sun  he  finds  the  time  of  action 
(with  gelatine  bromide  of  silver  plates)  must  be  reduced 
to  t^io  sec'  t0  S‘ve  the  most  rapid  variation  in  tho  opacity. 


0f  tjjoe  §ag. 

MODERN  CYANOTYPE  PRINTING. 

BT  DR.  J.  M.  EDER. 

Although  Ilerschel  showed  in  1842,  by  means  of  ferro- 
citrate  and  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  how  positive  cyano- 
types  were  to  be  produced  (blue  lines  upon  a white  ground), 
the  process  was  one  that  has  rarely  been  adopted  in  practice. 
It  is  so  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  clear  prints ; the 
ground  is  always  more  or  less  blue. 

Pellet  was  the  first  to  show  results  of  a faultless  character, 
and  in  the  last  International  Exhibition  held  ai  Paris  in 
1878,  some  very  fine  positive  cyanotypes  were  to  be  seen. 
The  process,  however,  by  which  these  were  produced  was 
not  made  kuown  in  its  entirety.  It  was  simply  stated  that 
the  employment  of  slimy,  gum-like  substances  was  resorted 
to. 

The  details  of  a most  excellent  gum-iron  process  have  now 
been  given  by  Captain  Pizzighelli ; this  method  works 
thoroughly  well,  and  yields  most  satisfactory  prints. 
Thirty  volumes  of  a solution  of  gum-arabic  (water  five 
parts,  gum  one  part)  are  mixed  with  eight  volumes  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  (water 
two  parts,  double  salt  one  part),  and  to  the  mixture  is 
added  five  volumes  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  perchloride  of 
iron  (water  two  parts,  iron  one  part). 

The  mixture  appears  limpid  at  first,  but  soon  grows 
thicker,  and  it  should  be  used  quickly  after  mixing  ; it  is 
applied  to  well-sized  paper  by  means  of  a brush,  the  paper 
being  dried  in  the  dark. 

Any  design,  drawing,  or  tracing  may  be  employed  as 
negative,  and,  after  printing  a few  minutes,  the  deve- 
lopment is  proceeded  with.  A solution  of  ferro-cyanide  of 
potassium  (water,  5 parts  ; ferro-cyanide,  1 part)  is  applied 
with  a brush,  and  the  picture  appears  almost  iustantly  as 
a dark-blue  positive.  As  soon  as  every  detail  has  appeared, 
the  print  is  quickly  rinsed,  and  then  put  into  a dish  con- 
taining dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (water,  10  ; acid,  1),  when 
the  image  becomes  clearer  and  brighter,  the  ground  gets 
white,  and  the  gum-iron  film  is  removed.  After  further 
washing  the  print  is  dried. 

The  printing  and  finishing  of  impressions  proceed  very 
rapidly  ; in  fair  weather,  it  takes  from  one  to  two  hours  to 
carry  out  the  whole  process,  preparing  the  paper  into  the 
bargain. 

The  whole  secret  of  success  lies  in  the  use  of  the  gum- 
arabic,  which  forms  with  the  iron  salts  an  almost  insoluble 
combination,  covering  the  paper  like  a varnish.  For  this 
reason  the  pores  of  the  paper  are  not  filled  with  colouring 
matter  where  no  colour  is  wanted.  The  acid  bath  removes 
the  varnish-like  film  of  gum,  and  leaves  the  clear  positive 
picture  in  blue  behind. 


The  “Topic”  next  week  will  be  “On  Soluble  Bromide 
in  Gelatine  Emulsion,”  by  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  R.E., 
F.R.S. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  Shutter  with  Double  Flap  bv  M.  Guerrt — En- 
largements on  Gelatino-Brcmids  Paper — Two  New 
Emulsions — Separating  Metailio  Salts  from  Gelatine 
Residues — Celluloid  Plates — Postponement  of  the 
Award  of  the  Gaillard  Prize — Photographs  of  the 
“ Golden  Flt.” 

New  Shutter  with  Double  Flap  by  M.  Guerry. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  very  little 
of  sufficient  interest  to  be  recorded  was  brought  forward. 
We  were  shown  a new  shutter  with  two  flaps  by  M.  G^^fy, 
put  in  motion  by  pueumatic  pressure.  The  two  flajuean 
work  together,  or  each  may  be  made  to  have  a different 
velocity,  and  the  one  which  allows  the  rays  reflected  by 
the  ground  to  pass  can  have  its  rapidity  lessened  to  any 
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required  degree;  this  enables  the  light  from  the  sky, 
which  requires  a shorter  exposure,  to  be  shut  off  sooner, 
and,  if  it  be  desired,  only  one  of  the  flaps  can  be  worked  at 
the  same  time,  namely,  that  which  moves  from  below  to 
above.  By  this  instantaneous  shutter  the  duration  of  the 
exposure  cannot  be  measured ; still  it  is  a very  ingenious 
instrument,  and  very  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  tbe  pre- 
sent rapid  photography. 

Enlargements  of  the  Gelatino- Bromide  Paper. — Some  en- 
largements on  gelatino-bromide  paper  were  exhibited  on 
behalf  of  M.  Morgan ; they  are  very  fine,  and  have  a 
blackish-gre 7 tint,  which,  though  not  well  adapted  for 
small  prints,  has  a charming  effect  in  enlarged  photographs. 
These  enlargements  were  taken  in  twelve  seconds  by  means 
of  artificial  light.  The  process  by  which  they  are  taken  is 
most  convenient,  and  simplifies  to  a great  degree  the  old 
method  of  enlargement.  The  impressions  are  taken  directly 
by  means  of  a simple  magic  lantern,  which  projects  the 
negative  on  a screen  covered  with  gelatino-bromide  paper  ; 
they  are  then  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate.  There  is 
only  one  criticism  which  I could  venture  to  make  on  this 
process,  and  at  the  same  time  I should  like  to  suggest  a cor- 
rection, which  might  render  it  complete  : the  prints  taken 
in  this  way  scarcely  seem  to  be  very  durable.  The  reduced 
silver  confined  within  the  gelatine,  even  though  the  latter 
be  tanned  with  alum,  is  in  contact  with  the  paper,  and  is, 
therefore,  likely  to  be  deteriorated  by  damp.  I think  that 
in  order  to  ensure  the  durability  of  an  image  formed  in 
gelatine  by  the  reduction  of  silver,  the  medium  should  be 
isolated  from  all  direct  contact  with  the  air  or  with  mois- 
ture. By  plunging  the  print  into  a solution  of  paraffin  in 
petroleum  spirit,  the  pores  of  the  gelatine  will  be  stopped 
with  a delicate  substance  containing  no  oxygen,  but 
possessing  great  transparency,  which  would  give  the  prints 
a very  pleasing  effect.  In  this  way  we  should  be  certain 
to  have  images  completely  protected  from  all  action  of  the 
air,  or  of  the  vapours  which  it  contains.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  hydro-carbon  above  mentioned  is  completely 
successful  in  protecting  the  phosphorescent  sulphides,  and 
I see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  used  with  equal  suc- 
cess in  preserving  prints  taken  in  unstable  substances  from 
all  injurious  effects.  In  giving  this  advice,  I am  moved  by 
the  desire  to  see  the  extra  rapid  processes  employed  in 
positive  printing.  We  shall  go  back,  rather  than  advance, 
if  we  do  not  succeed  in  findiug  a remedy  for  the  instabi- 
lity which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  prints  of  this  kind. 

Two  New  Emulsions. — Two  new  emulsions  have  lately 
been  presented  to  our  notice.  The  first  of  these  is  the  in- 
vention of  M.  Jonniaux,  of  Liege,  and  is  very  similar  to 
the  one  invented  by  Dr.  Vogel.  It  is  sold  ready  made  in 
bottles,  and  when  used,  the  bottle  is  placed  in  a water- 
bath  over  a gentle  heat ; when  the  emulsion  has  become 
fluid,  it  can  be  flowed  like  collodion  over  the  plates,  which 
must  be  previously  warmed  ; and  when  the  plate  is  pro- 
erly  coated,  it  is  placed  in  the  drying-box  in  a perfectly 
orizontal  position.  This  emulsion  differs  from  that  of  Dr. 
Vogel,  in  that  it  does  not  contain  so  much  pyroxylin,  and 
that  alcohol  has  been  substituted  for  water ; only  a few 
drops  of  acetic  acid  are  added.  M.  Audra  has  tried  this 
new  sensitive  product,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  very  good. 
The  other  emulsion  is  one  invented  by  M.  Stoerk  ; this 
one  is  sold  in  bottles  at  all  the  photographic  shops,  and  is 
in  a liquid  state.  Its  base  is  methylic  alcohol ; it  keeps 
very  well,  and  is  not  dear,  as  a hundred-gramme  bottle  only 
costs  three  francs.  This  cheapness  is  a great  advantage, 
but  in  order  to  be  of  service,  the  product  itself  must  be 
good,  and  on  this  point  I can  pronounce  no  opinion,  as 
I have  not  tried  it.  We  certainly  seem  just  at  present  to 
be  iuundated  with  an  avalanche  of  these  sensitive  sub- 
stances, and  the  question  is  how  the  numerous  manufac- 
turers find  a sale  for  them  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  they 
have  a great  influence  in  popularizing  photography,  as 
they  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  practise 
our  art  and  its  various  applications. 


Separating  the  Metallic  Salts  from  Gelatine  Residues. — At 
the  same  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  M.  Davanne 
recommended  albumen  for  treating  the  residues  of  gelatino- 
bromide  ; the  albumen  separates  completely  the  metallic 
body  from  the  organic  product. 

Celluloid  Plates.  — M.  David  gave  an  account  of  some 
experiments  he  had  been  making  in  order  to  obtain  thin 
sheets  of  celluloid  fit  for  photographic  work.  Like 
M.  Fortier,  he  believes  that  this  substance  is  sufficiently 
transparent  snd  flexible  to  form  a good  material  for  photo- 
graphic plates,  provided  it  can  be  cut  sufficiently  thin.  His 
various  attempts  to  cut  it  have  not  been  successful,  but 
with  hydraulic  pressure  of  150  atmospheres  he  has  pro- 
duced sheets  of  from  a half  to  one  millimetre  in  thickness. 
The  celluloid  requires  to  be  pressed  between  two  sheets  of 
some  substance  like  wood  or  smooth  cardboard  ; without 
this  the  result  is  not  so  complete.  M.  David  has  succeeded 
in  producing  pellicles  of  this  kind,  coloured  blue,  which, 
in  consequence  of  their  tint,  soften  the  hard  action  of  light 
that  passes  through  white  glass.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
with  further  experience  these  gentlemen  will  be  able  to 
produce  flexible  and  transparent  supports  which  can  be 
readily  prepared.  I think,  however,  that  they  will  have 
to  render  them  less  inflammable,  for  if  only  a spark  falls 
on  one  of  these  leaves  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  rapid  com- 
bustion. The  best  way  that  this  can  be  done,  I think,  will 
be  by  discovering  some  transparent  coating  capable  of  pro- 
tecting the  celluloid  from  fire. 

Postponement  of  the  Award  of  the  Gaillard  Prize. — As  I am 
on  the  subject  of  flexible  supports  for  photography,  I 
ought  to  mention  that  the  international  competition  for 
the  Gaillard  prize  has  been  postponed  to  the  3 1st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1881,  none  of  the  competitors  having  succeeded,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  in  finding  a process  worthy  of 
this  prize.  The  great  difficulty,  to  my  mind,  lies  in 
knowing  what  it  is  that  the  judges  actually  require  ; they 
appear  to  have  laid  down  a very  distinct  programme,  but 
in  reality  its  terms  are  too  vague  to  enable  one  to  know 
what  it  is  that  one  has  to  look  for — why  it  should  be  this 
rather  than  that.  However,  the  postponement  of  the  award 
will,  perhaps,  give  the  competitors  a greater  opportunity, 
and  between  this  and  the  end  of  next  December  something 
may  be  discovered. 

Photographs  of  the  “ Golden  Fly." — I have  before  me  some 
very  successful  photographs  of  the  “ Golden  Fly.”  The 
fly  is  a female  acrobat,  who  seems  to  fly  in  the  air  like  the 
insect  whose  name  she  bears.  The  illusion  is  complete, 
for  neither  in  the  theatre,  nor  on  the  photograph,  can  be 
perceived  the  thin  steel  wire  by  which  she  is  suspended. 
Without  the  instantaneous  processes  of  the  present  day  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  produce  an  object  thus  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  and  taking  the  most  natural  positions, 
but  in  a continual  state  of  movement.  These  photographs 
are  certainly  a feather  in  the  cap  of  their  author,  M.  Ber- 
noud,  photographer,  of  Lyons.  Leon  Vidal, 


SOUTHWARD  HOI  OR,  EASTER  MONDAY. 

BY  A “SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT." 

The  train  in  which  we  sped  “special”  speed  southwards 
was  crammed  with  a corps  of  Rifle  Volunteers,  eager  for 
the  fray  on  the  breezy  downs  of  Brighton.  They  were  a 
merry  crew,  strong-lunged  and  large-limbed,  many  of 
them,  and  altogether  men  of  improved  physique,  resembling 
much  more  closely  members  of  the  regular  service  than 
they  did  some  half  a score  of  years  ago. 

The  men  were  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  the  work 
before  them,  but  the  most  punctilious  attention  to  dis- 
cipline did  not  prevent  their  giving  free  vent  to  hilarity  in 
song  and  chorus,  mingled  with  the  rattle  of  the  drum  and 
martial  tones  of  the  bugle  and  fife.  It  was  a lightsome 
morning,  and  as  the  train  swept  through  the  green  glades 
of  Surrey,  glimpses  were  afforded  of  budding  hedgerows, 
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banks  of  primroses,  and  woodland  nooks  bedecked  with 
hyacinths. 

The  villagers  were  holiday-making,  and  could  be  dis- 
cried  laying  wait  about  the  sunny  gables  of  cottages  to 
welcome  the  “ red  coats.” 

We  felt  much  at  ease,  and  refreshed  by  the  loveliness 
around.  But  the  memory  of  the  fog  and  grime  of  London, 
and  fitful  spasms  of  uneasiness  about  the  condition  of  our 
plates,  marred  our  perfect  repose.  A new  spring  shutter 
would  obtrude  itself,  and  totally  eclipse  the  most  sylvan 
scene.  It  assumed  a distinct  personality,  asserting  that, 
were  it  screwed  up  correctly,  it  would  stake  its  existence 
on  perpetuating  the  loveliest  scenes  in  the  most  bewilder- 
ing fractions  of  a second.  It  was  an  ingenious  device 
of  mingled  brass  and  mechanical  skill,  entirely  devoid  of 
artistic  merit. 

Intervals  of  perfect  calm  interposed,  when  photography 
with  its  slimy  and  deceitful  gelatine  were  blotted  from 
our  “ken." 

Brighton  at  last,  with  a Nor'-East  wind  blowing  across 
the  Downs,  causing  an  apparent  absence  of  atmosphere. 

“ The  city  by  the  sea  ” recalled  a map  ; far  and  near  ob- 
jects presented  themselves  with  microscopic  distinctness. 
The  light  was  perfect — white  and  pure.  But  what  is  that — 
a cloud  in  the  distance,  no  bigger  than  a man’s  hand  ? It 
spreads,  and  casts  a shadow  over  the  Downs.  “ It  is  dust 
from  the  Downs,”  said  a passenger  in  “war  paint.”  It 
was  even  so — a sort  of  Brighton  simoom  was  blowing. 
It  proved  the  most  formidable  foe  the  Force  had  to  face 
on  the  field,  and  no  friend  to  photography. 

Brighton  was  early  astir  with  trumpetings,  and  pipings, 
and  troops  gathering  on  the  parade  grounds.  Soon  the 
companies  formed,  and  marched  for  the  field  ; some  one 
way,  and  some  another.  As  for  ourselves,  we  took  a middle 
course,  and  ascended  from  the  Steyne  the  steep  slope  of  the 
hill.  Struggling  along  with  a cityful  of  old  and  young 
women,  mingled  a few  men  and  boys.  We  at  last  came  to  the 
“course.”  There  the  wind  was  at  work  whisking  up  the 
dust  from  miles  of  undulating  dry  common,  and  blinding 
the  spectators. 

From  the  Grand  Stand  we  exposed  a plate  in  the  teeth  of 
the  wind.  The  field  included  a mass  of  Volunteers  march- 
ing into  position — a country  fair  in  full  operation  in  the 
foreground,  with  thousands  of  people  in  motion.  It  was  a 
severe  test  for  the  spring  shutter,  but  it  proved  equal  to  the 
task.  Armed  with  a Press  ticket  and  one  lrom  the 
Local  Chief  of  Police,  we  found  it  possible  to  go  where  we 
listed  within  the  lines.  Crossing  the  Downs  to  the  field  of 
action  some  two  miles  of!  proved  most  difficult,  for  the  wind 
and  dust  almost  stopped  our  progress. 

As  we  passed  tents  and  vans,  showmen,  vendors  of  beer, 
and  minstrels,  were  driving  a noisy  trade.  Thousands  of 
thirsty  souls  were  there,  and  they  drank,  keeping  up  a 
steady  fire  of  soda  and  ginger  beer  corks,  until  their  enemy 
was  quenched.  Our  camera-bearer,  a native,  lingered  by  the 
way  ; he,  too,  was  thirsty,  and  confined  his  practice  solely 
to  the  wet  process. 

At  last  the  sham  fight.  The  gorse  has  caught  fire  in 
front  of  the  attacking  force,  and  the  smoke  effectually  covers 
their  movements.  They  are  really  close  on  the  enemy 
before  they  are  observed.  A cheery  fire  is  kept  up,  while 
we  have  a shot  or  two  with  our  breach-loading  camera. 

Then  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  fight,  shifting  about, 
planting  down  the  tripod  as  if  we  meant  to  “ shell  out,”  and 
cover  the  retreat  of  a division. 

Noticing  a small  detachment  of  Artillery  plunging 
through  a ploughed  field,  we  stole  down  upon  them, 
selected  our  position,  and  would  have  taken  them  to  a man  ; 
but  they  pulled  up,  bang  went  the  guns,  and  the  scene 
vanished  in  a cloud.  When  the  smoke  cleared  off  a rush 
was  being  made  for  our  position  ; the  camera  was  caught 
up,  and  we  effected  an  honourable  retreat.  Again  they 
halt, and  setting  the  camera  on  a knoll,  we  have  a shot,  and 


affair  is  over,  our  bearer  is  in  a woful  plight ; he  appears 
to  have  been  picked  out  of  a dust-heap  ; he  has  two  circu- 
lar earth-works  round  his  eyes  moist  and  black,  and  similar 
defences  gird  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  We  ourselves  are 
not  a whit  better  off;  half  blind  and  begrimed  we  close 
our  photo-campaign  at  the  Grand  Stand,  hasten  to  town  to 
develop,  leave  by  the  4-45  express,  and  arrive  in  London 
at  6T5,  satisfied  with  our  day’s  work. 


A NEW  CLEARING  SOLUTION  FOR  GELATINE  PLATES. 

BY  JOHN  COWELL. 

It  is  now  an  acknowledged  fact  that  gelatine  must  be  brought 
into  general  use  by  photographers.  No  doubt  collodion  is  too 
old  a friend  to  be  forgotten  or  put  on  one  side  ; but,  with  all  its 
advantages,  it  must  give  way  in  many  things  to  its  rival — gela- 
tine. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  latter  is  more  difficult  to 
work,  or,  rather,  will  not  allow  of  any  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  operator.  It  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  my  readers  to 
enumerate  the  difficulties  I experienced  with  gelatine  plates  five 
or  six  years  ago  ; sufficient  to  say  that  about  eighteen  months 
since  I once  more  launched  into  gelatine-plate  work.  On  receipt 
of  my  first  batch  of  plates  I set  to  work,  and  was  delighted 
with  most  of  the  results.  The  negatives  seemed  nice  and 
soft  when  looked  through  against  a dead  wall.  I very 
seldom  look  at  a negative  held  direct  against  the  sky,  as  its  quality 
can  always  be  better  judged  in  the  aforesaid  way,  whether  it  be 
a wet  or  dry  plate,  providing  always  it  is  not  one  of  the  old  style — 
thick  as  a board.  But  this  is  going  from  the  subject.  These 
first  negatives  were  very  nice,  but  they  did  not  print  to  please  me. 
Shortly  after,  I had  occasion  to  go  to  London,  and  saw  one  of  the 
first  dry-plate  makers  demonstrate  ; from  him  I learnt  that  it 
was  better  in  development  to  use  the  ammonia  and  bromide  first, 
and  then  add  the  pyrogallic.  My  first  negatives  I took  with  me, 
showing  them  to  some  of  the  best  authorities  on  dry  plates,  and 
they  were  considered  good  negatives.  I spoke  about  the  yellow- 
ness of  the  film,  and  this  was  considered  an  advantage,  as  it  made 
them  print  more  brilliant,  being  so  non-actinic  ; but  of  this  I 
was  not  quite  convinced,  as  it  is  not  the  colour  so  much  as  the 
fineness  of  the  deposit  that  makes  negatives  print  so  much  better 
than  they  look. 

I now  set  to  work  to  destroy  this  yellow  stain,  which  was 
attributed  to  oxidation  through  not  having  sufficient  solution  in 
the  dish  when  developing.  1 tried  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
everything  that  was  published  to  produce  clear  shadows,  but  was 
dissatisfied  with  each  and  all.  Muriatic  acid,  which  was  one  of 
the  first  means  published,  I was  disgusted  with,  as  I had  a for- 
mula of  my  own  that  worked  better,  although  not  quite  satis- 
factorily ; yet,  after  considerable  experimenting,  I was  successful, 
and  guarantee  that  all  who  are  careful  enough  to  make  a note  of 
the  few  very  simple  hints  below,  will  be  in  possession  of  a power 
to  produce  better  printing  negatives. 

Citric  acid  is  really  the  basis  that  produces  the  desired  effect, 
and  for  its  simplicity  it  might  be  found  useful  to  some  to  ad- 
here to  my  first  formula 

Citric  acid...  ...  1 ounce 

Water  6 ounces 

A solution  of  this  strength  acts  very  quickly,  and  pro- 
duces the  effect  desired  in  about  thirty  seconds.  1 would  warn 
my  readers  against  leaving  the  negative  in  citric  acid  alone  for 
any  length  of  time,  as  the  acid  is  almost  sure  to  make  the  film 
leave  the  glass.  There  is  one  point  of  usefulness  attached  to 
this  form  that  I may  suggest ; where  it  is  really  necessary  to 
make  a reversed  negative,  it  can  be  accomplished  in  this  manner. 
Leave  the  plate  in  citric  acid  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  then  take 
it  out,  and,  before  washing,  squeegee  on  to  the  negative  a piece  of 
any  transparent  medium  (to  form  a support  for  the  film)  slightly 
coated  with  gelatine. 

After  standing  a little  while,  it  will  strip  off  the  glass.  The 
citric  acid  toughens  the  film,  and  at  the  same  time  frees  it  from 
the  glass ; any  person  who  can  do  a collodion  transfer  can  by 
this  method  transfer  a gelatine  n egative. 

Another  advantage  that  will  be  found  of  value  with  the  strong 
formulae  is  the  power  of  locally  reducing  density  or  giving  more 
transparency  to  any  desired  part,  thereby  greatly  improving  the 
finished  result.  If  a negative  is  about  right  with  the  exception  of 
any  part,  such  as  hands,  face,  &c.,  that  is  too  dense  to  give  detail, 


secure  six  men,  and  two  horses  and-a-h&lf,  When  the  | all  that  is  necessary  is  to  allow  the  negative  to  dry,  or  partially 
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so,  and  then  with  a brush  paint  on  either  of  these  solutions  where, 
desired.  This  will  wonderfully  improve  the  printing  qualities 
The  negative  should,  after  this  treatment,  be  well  washed. 

My  second  formula  is — 

Citric  acid  2 ounces 

Alum  1 ounce 

Water  10  ounces 

This  can  be  kept  as  a stock  solution,  and  diluted  about  two- 
thirds  to  form  a bath  for  immersing  the  negatives.  I may 
mention  that  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards’  modification  will  be 
found  a very  convenient  formula,* *  but  I have  become  so  used 
to  keeping  a stock  solution  of  citric  acid  and  of  alum,  mixing  and 
diluting  quite  by  guess,  that  I never  weigh,  as  it  is  really  not  very 
important  what  the  strength  is.  A weak  solution  will  be  found 
to  answer  for  general  use,  keeping  the  strong  stock  for  special 
cases. 

There  is  a mistaken  idea  existing  amongst  many  in  reference  to 
this  objectionable  stain ; it  is  really  caused  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  pyrogallic  acid.  As  is  well  known  by  photographers,  pyro- 
gallic  has  a natural  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen,  and  when  made 
alkaline  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  its  affinity  for  this  is  so 
greatly  increased  that  it  decomposes  very  rapidly,  and  the  preci- 
pitate that  is  so  rapidly  formed  by  contact  with  the  air  is  at  once 
dissolved,  gradually  increasing  the  depth  of  colour  of  the  solution, 
which  stains  the  gelatine  film,  and  uniformly  clogs  up  the  lights 
as  well  as  the  shadows ; such  a negative  produces  a tame,  flat 
print,  lacking — if  I may  use  the  term — tone.  There  is  a perfect 
want  of  gradation  ; instead  of  having  gradatiou  (say)  from  one  to 
twenty,  you  only  have  from  one  to  ten  ; or,  if  I may  say  so,  the 
half  notes  fail,  which  produce  the  harmony  of  force. 

I think  I am  right  when  I say  that  every  printer  seems  to  have 
a horror  of  dry  plates — especially  mechanical  printers,  such  as 
the  Woodburytype,  &c.  They  cannot  get  in  the  print  what  can  be 
seen  in  the  negative.  With  the  solution  I have  mentioned,  the 
negatives  are,  however,  thoroughly  developed. 

To  those  who  like  slow  development,  I would  suggest  that  they 
have  a plate  of  glass  cut  to  fit  inside  of  their  developing  dish  to 
lie  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  and  immediately 
the  developer  is  poured  on  the  negative,  this  plate  of  glass  is  put 
on  top,  care  being  taken  to  have  no  air  underneath.  This  will, 
to  a great  extent  , prevent  the  solution  discolouring  so  rapidly,  and 
for  an  under-exposed  negative,  the  result  will  be  much  improved. 
I have  tried  many  different  formulas  of  my  own  to  produce  a 
similar  effect  to  this.  Tartaric  acid  I have  found  next  beat  to 
citric  ; I myself  do  not  like  it  so  well,  but  I have  already  made 

these  notes  too  lcng  to  go  into  details  ; some  may  like  it,  but  I 

certainly  recommend  citric  acid 

I have  one  more  formula  that  I expect  many  will  object  to 
use,  but  being  so  good  I give  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  that 
may  try  it,  as  it  ought  certainly  to  be  made  a note  of  in  all  dark 
rooms  where  gelatino  plates  are  used.  It  is — 

Citric  acid 1 ounce 

Cyanide  of  potassium  1 to  2 drachms 

Water  10  ounces 

After  treatment  with  this  formula,  the  negative  must  be  put  in  a 
solution  of  alum  before  washing.  This  solution  can  also  be  used 
locally. 


AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  WASHING  GELATINE 
EMULSION. 

BY  J.  M.  TURNBULL.* 

The  piece  of  apparatus  to  which  I would  direct  your  attention 
this  evening  was  designed  with  a view  to  meet  my  own  require- 
ments in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  and  having  used  it 
constantly  during  the  last  twelve  months,  I believe  I can  speak 
of  it  with  perfect  confidence  as  a simple  contrivance  which  will 
be  found  exceedingly  useful ; my  only  object  in  bringing  it 
before  the  Society  is  that  others  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
sharing  its  benefits. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  that  I should  here  and  now  describe 
the  various  ways  of  washing  emulsion  ; suffice  it  to  say,  that  for 
efficiency,  combined  with  economy,  the  method  recommended 
by  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wain wright,  viz.,  that  of  squeezing  the 
emulsion  through  coarse  canvas,  is,  where  quantity  is  required, 
undoubtedly  the  best.  This  is  an  excellent  method  of  sub- 
dividing the  gelatine  for  washing,  but  it  provides  no  further  way 

* Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards’  formula,  by  the  way,  should  be,  that  gentleman  tells 
me,  alum,  1 ounce  : citric  acid,  1 ounce  ; water,  10  ounces, 

* Read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 


of  finishing  the  washing  of  the  emulsion,  and  it  is  here  where  the 
method  I have  adopted  of  washing  begins.  The  method  I for- 
merly used  was  to  squeeze  the  set  emulsion  through  canvas  into 
a large  jar  of  water  ; after  being  stirred  up  for  some  time,  it  was 
allowed  to  settle  ; the  water  was  then  poured  off,  and  the  jar  re- 
filled. On  the  operation  being  repeated  for  four  or  five  times, 
the  emulsion  was  found  to  be  sufficiently  washed.  This  method, 
however,  was  both  messy  and  troublesome,  and  had  the  disad- 
vantage of  exposing  the  emulsion  to  more  light  than  was  neces- 
sary. Before  proceeding  further,  allow  me  to  describe  the  appa- 
ratus I now  use. 

It  consists  mainly  of  a wide-mouthed  stoneware  jar,  of  a suit- 
able size  to  wash  the  quantity  of  emulsion  required — a marma- 
lade jar  answers  well  for  small  quantities.  This  is  carefully 
fitted  with  a good  sound  bung  and  a glass  funnel  of  a suitable 
size,  so  that  when  inverted,  it  goes  easily  in  the  mouth  of  the 
jar.  A hole  is  bored  in  the  centre  of  the  bung,  and  the  funnel 
tightly  fitted,  and  fixed  in  with  marine  glue  or  sealing  wax.  A 
second  hole  is  bored  near  the  edge  of  the  bung  and  a piece  of 
glass  tube  inserted  of  sufficient  length  to  leave  about  an  inch 
projecting  on  either  side  ; a piece  of  india-rubber  gas  tubing  is 
next  slipped  on  the  under  side — this  must  be  long  enough  to 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar — another  piece,  of  about  a foot 
long,  is  put  on  the  outer  side  of  the  bung ; the  mouth  of  the 
funnel  covered  with  a piece  of  coarse  muslin,  secured  with  string, 
and  a piece  of  rubber  tubing  fastened  to  the  small  end  of  the 
funnel  to  carry  off  the  waste  water  ; the  apparatus  is  then  com- 
plete. The  whole  should,  of  course,  be  perfectly  light-tight. 

I may  here  describe  my  own  method  of  working,  which  will 
also  explain  the  use  of  the  apparatus.  I prepare  the  emulsion  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day ; when  finished,  it  is  poured  into  ordin- 
ary kitchen  bowls,  and  allowed — from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours 
being  sufficient  to  accomplish  this — to  set.  When  perfectly  set, 
it  can  be  taken  out  of  the  vessels,  in  a clean  and  nice  state,  with- 
out a particle  sticking  to  the  dish.  The  emulsion  is  squeezed 
through  canvas  into  a jar  of  water,  the  water  and  gelatine  poured 
into  the  washing  jar,  and  the  bung  put  in  tightly  ; the  whole  is 
then  carried  from  the  dark  room  to  the  water  supply  ; the  end 
of  the  rubber  tube  is  slipped  on  to  the  water  tap,  and  the  water 
turned  on  with  sufficient  force  to  pass  through  the  contents  of 
the  jar.  The  emulsion  is  thus  kept  in  constant  motion  and  tho- 
roughly washed.  The  waste  water  passes  through  the  muslin 
over  the  mouth  of  the  funnel,  and  is  discharged  through  the 
tubing  into  the  sink.  The  annexed  drawing  will  assist  the 
reader  to  understand  the  foregoing  explanations. 


A,  jar.  B,  inverted  funnel.  C,  bung  carrying  funnel  and  short  piece 
of  tube.  D,  rubber  tube  to  water  supply.  E,  water  tap.  E,  rubber  tube 
to  bottom  of  jar.  G,  rubber  tube  for  waste  water. 

After  the  water  has  run  for  about  half-an-hour,  the  emulsion 
will  be  found  sufficiently  washed.  When  this  is  completed,  the 
jar  is  again  removed  to  the  dark  room,  the  contents  emptied 
into  a sieve  covered  with  a thin  cotton  cloth,  and  properly 
drained.  The  cloth,  of  course,  retains  the  drained  emulsion, 
which  can  now  be  melted  to  coat  the  plates.  Cloth,  spread 
over  a glass  funnel  placed  in  a bottle,  answers  nicely  for  small 
quantities,  say  a few  ounces  at  a time.  The  apparatus  is 
equally  suitable  for  large  quantities  ; all  that  is  required  is  to 
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increase  the  size  of  the  jar,  &c.  The  jar  I use  is  an  ordinary 
stoneware  wide-mouthed  one,  large  enough  to  hold  two  gallons  ; 
with  this  I can  wash  with  ease  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  ounces 
of  emulsion  at  a time.  _ 

The  method  I have  endeavoured  to  explain  and  illustrate 

has  at  least  the  merit  of  cleanliness,  gives  a minimum  of  trouble, 

and  is  of  great  service  where  water  is  not  laid  on  in  the  dark 
room. 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  DAVIS,  F.R.M.S.* 

The  camera  employed  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  is  of  the 
structure  and  form  I specially  recommend.  You  will  no  doubt 
hear  some  quite  as  strongly  advising  the  use  of  a bellows  camera, 
but  there  are  serious  objections  to  the  use  of  such  a one  when 
extended  to  four  or  five  feet.  This  camera,  you  will  observe,  is 
made  to  detach  from  the  base-board,  but  for  portability  only. 
The  base-board  should  project  for  some  distance  in  front  of  the 
camera,  in  order  to  carry  the  microscope  and  illuminating  appa- 
ratus. The  whole  should  be  placed  upon  a firm  table,  quite  free 
from  vibration,  in  order  to  ensure  perfect  sharpness  of  the  image 
upon  the  sensitive  plate.  My  original  apparatus  was  of  French 
make  and  of  large  size  ; but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  a large 
camera  was  of  very  little  use  with  the  foreign  lenses  supplied 
with  the  apparatus.  After  this  I made  one  of  deal,  or  rather  a por- 
tion of  one  to  lengthen  an  ordinary  7|  inches  by  4 j inches  camera, 
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with  which  I was  enabled  to  take  several  very  good  pictures. 
Finally,  I have  settled  down  to  the  one  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, which  was  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Furnivel,  of  5,  Kay  Street, 
Ardwick  Green,  Manchester,  who  treats  microscopic  cabinet 
making  as  a speciality. 

And  now,  perhaps,  you  can  see  the  usefulness  of  a practical 
treatise  on  the  subject  ; had  I been  able  to  see  such  a camera  as 
this  one  at  the  outset,  I should  be  some  pounds  richer,  and 
instead  of  plodding  along  for  a whole  year,  constantly  making 
alterations,  I might  have  spent  the  time  much  more  profitably. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  inclined  to  say  that  up  to  this  point  I have 
advanced  nothing  new,  many  having  written  on  this  subject; 
but  what  I wish  to  say  most  distinctly  is,  that  it  was  the  very 
existence  of  this  literature  which  caused  me  to  spend  my  money 
with  such  an  unpiofitable  result. 

The  dark  slide  of  the  camera  shown  is  made  to  take  a large 
square  plate,  with  carriers  for  any  less  size.  The  most  handy 
dimensions,  especially  for  the  beginner,  is  the  quarter-plate,  as  it 
is  termed,  and  measures  4j  by  3^  inches  ; it  is  only  for  special 
purposes  that  it  need  be  larger.  Of  course  the  length  of  the 
base-board  and  of  the  camera  body  must  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  amplification  required,  and  the  diameters  to  which  an 
object  is  enlarged  in  my  own  camera  when  the  sensitive  plate  is 
at  a distance  of  36  inches  from  the  object  may  serve  as  a guide 
in  this  direction. 

This  is  when  using  the  microscope  without  the  eye-piece,  as  is 
the  general  practice ; but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  this, 
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and  therefore  the  list  of  diameters  so  yielded  is  given,  and  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  amplification  at  ten  inches  when  used 


as  a microscope  merely. 
Designation. 

Diameters. 

4 iuch 

Without 

Eve-piece. 

With  the  A 
Eye-piece. 

At  10  ins. 

12 

36 

18 

2 „ 

21 

63 

32 

1 

37 

110 

56 

$ 

80 

240 

120 

* 

173 

520 

260 

i » ee. 

360 

1000 

540 

X 

16  >»  ••  • ••• 

530 

1600 

800 

The  microscope  employed  may  be  of  any  ordinary  kind,  mon- 
ocular preferably,  and  if  provided  with  a means  of  shortening 
the  tube  or  body,  so  much  the  better.  The  tube  should  be  lined 
with  velvet,  to  prevent  central  flare,  and  the  instrument  pro- 
vided with  a coarse  and  fine  adjustment,  the  latter  answering  the 
helm  when  turned  either  backwards  or  forwards  ; but  more  par- 
ticularly must  it  be  sensitive  to  very  slight  movements  of  the 
milled  head  when  withdrawing  the  objective  from  the  object. 

Dr.  Woodward  writes,  “The  objective  selected  should  always 
be  specially  corrected  for  photography.”  I cannot  agree  with 
Dr.  Woodward  on  this  point ; no  doubt  it  is  very  convenient  to 
have  one  so  corrected,  but  it  is  by  no  means  imperative.  To 
those  as  yet  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  photographic  art, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  visual  and  actinic  foci  often 
(though  not  necessarily)  lie  in  different  planes,  and  therefore  an 
objective  which  gives  perfect  definition  to  the  eye  will  often  pro- 
duce  a blurred  and  indistinct  image  upon  the  sensitive  plate. 
J his  may  be  remedied  by  withdrawing  the  objective,  by  turning 
the  milled  head  of  the  fine  adjustment ; it  cannot  be  told  before- 
hand what  allowance  is  necessary  ; the  only  method  is  by  trial 
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and  error ; some  objectives  require  no  correction  whatever,  while 
others,  which  necessitate  considerable  movement  from  the  object, 
can  be  made  to  yield  just  as  perfect  results. 

The  best  way  to  arrive  at  the  necessary  correction  is  to  take  a 
picture  at  the  best  visual  focus,  develop,  fix,  and  dry  it  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  then  withdraw  the  objective  from  the  stage 
by  means  of  the  fine  adjustment  until  the  image  appears  on  the 
ground  glass  about  as  indistinct  as  it  does  in  the  negative.  Ordin- 
ary ground  glass  is  too  Coarse  to  focus  upon  ; two  surfaces  should 
be  rubbed  together  with  a little  of  the  finest  emery  and  water, 
or  a focussing  glass  may  be  prepared  by  coating  an  ordinary  glass 
plate  with  spirit  varnish,  and  allowing  to  dry  without  heat,  or  a 
coating  of  unboiled  rice  starch  may  be  applied  and  allowed  to  dry 
on  a levelling  stand.  The  correct  focus  may  be  obtained  by  the 
eye  alone ; nevertheless,  it  is  always  advisable  to  use  a magnifier — 
an  engraver’s  lens,  or  an  ordinary  eye -piece  with  the  eye-lens 
removed. 

It  has  been  stated  by  several  writers  on  this  subject  that  mono- 
chromatic light  brings  both  chemical  and  visual  foci  into  the 
same  plane,  and  therefore  no  correction  is  required.  I cannot 
understand  how  any  writer  can  have  fallen  into  this  error,  for 
error  it  is,  and  which  a single  experiment  would  have  set  right. 
Of  course  the  chromatic  aberration  is  disposed  of,  but  we  have 
introduced  a new  element  into  our  calculations  ; a lens  which  is 
spherically  corrected  for  white  light  is  not  so  for  monochromatic, 
and  therefore  the  picture  is  blurred  with  spherical  aberration. 

There  now  remains  but  to  describe  the  method  of  illumina- 
tion ; well,  there  is  the  lamp,  either  an  ordinary  thirty-hole 
argand  gas  burner,  the  rays  being  manipulated  with  the  bull’s- 
eye  condenser,  or  the  ordinary  paraffin  microscope  lamp  of  no 
special  pattern. 

The  substage  achromatic  condenser  is  only  used  for  powers  of 
greater  amplification  than  the  half-inch,  or  where  the  camera  is 
drawn  out  to  a great  extent.  I have  used  several  sources  of 
illumination — sunlight,  the  electric  light,  the  oxy-hydrogen  lime- 
light, the  magnesium  light,  as  well  as  a paraffin  lamp  and  gas  ; 
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but  for  general  work  the  two  last  are  preferable,  seeing  that  they 
give  nearly  all  the  light  required  for  medium  and  low  powers, 
and  if  a very  intense  illumination  is  requisite,  it  can  easily  be 
obtained  from  gas  or  oil  in  such  an  apparatus  as  the  Sciopticon. 
Dr.  Carl  Seiler,  in  a communication  to  the  American  Journal  of 
Microscopy,  p.  159,  1879,  upon  this  subject,  seems  to  think  that 
wet  plates  are  preferable  to  dry,  and  adduces  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  his  views.  I cannot  agree  with  him,  however  ; dry  plates 
are  so  convenient,  and  with  good  manipulation  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing excellent  pictures.  There  are  many  kinds  of  dry  plates 
in  the  market  which  are  now  largely  prepared  from  a gelatine 
emulsion.  Of  those  I have  Tried,  the  preference  is  given  to 
Swan’s,  and  to  those  made  by  Wratten  and  Waiuwright.  They 
are  made  up  in  packets  ©f  one  dozen  each,  for  which  is  charged 
three  shillings  if  of  quarter-plate  size,  or  measuring  4J  by  3} 
inches. 

Do  not  over-expose  these  gelatine  plates,  for  if  you  do  you  will 
get  nothing  but  thin  and  misty  images.  From  some  cause  those 
exposed  to  gas  or  lamp-light  do  not  commence  to  develop  so 
quickly  as  those  exposed  to  sunlight,  but  if  time  is  given  and 
they  are  not  over-exposed,  perfect  pictures  may  easily  be  ob- 
tained. The  time  of  exposure  in  the  camera  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  light,  but  more,  perhaps,  upon  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
ject than  anything  else ; for  instance,  the  section  of  a kidney  of 
a rat  required  twenty  minutes’  exposure,  with  the  argand  gas  and 
bull’s-eye  condenser,  while  a crystal  of  glass  under  the  same  con- 
ditions of  light  and  amplification  required  only  three  minutes. 

There  are  two  applications  of  this  art  I wish  to  mention,  which 
may  be  of  great  utility — I refer  to  the  preparation  of  wood  blocks 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  microscopical  work,  and  also  for 
the  production  of  lantern  transparencies.  The  greatest  expense 
in  producing  good  illustrations  is  that  of  the  artist,  but  if  the 
picture  is  put  upon  the  wood,  the  remainder  of  the  work  is 
cheaply  and  expeditiously  performed.  One  way  of  doing  this  is 
to  transfer  an  autotype  carbon  picture  to  the  prepared  wood 
block  ; but  to  produce  good  pictures  upon  wood,  it  is,better  to 
employ  the  wet  collodion  process. 

A slightly  over-developed  positive  is  produced  upon  glass  in 
the  ordinary  way,  being  developed  with  an  iron  developer,  and 
the  film  transferred  to  the  wood-block  in  the  following  manner. 
The  block  is  first  to  be  coated  with  a gelatine  solution  made  by 
soaking  one  ounce  of  Nelson’s  gelatine  in  19  ounces  of 
water  for  twelve  hours,  dissolving  with  heat,  and  stirring  in  a 
solution  of  20  grains  of  chrome  alum  in  one  ounce  of  water. 
When  thoroughly  incorporated,  add  sufficient  lamp-black  to  form 
an  even  black  coating  upon  the  wood. 

If  the  block  be  first  coated,  it  will  be  dry  and  ready  to  receive 
the  film  by  the  time  the  operator  has  proceeded  thus  far.  The 
positive  having  been  taken,  developed,  and  fixed,  a piece  of  gum- 
paper  is  “squeegeed”  to  the  wet  film,  which  must  then  be 
stripped  off  the  glass  ; the  paper  and  film  may  now  be  trimmed 
with  the  scissors,  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  prepared 
block  under  water,  gently  squeeged  to  remove  air  and  water, 
and  set  aside  for  a while  so  that  the  two  films  may  become  amal- 
gamated. After  a short  time  the  block  is  soaked  in  tepid  water 
to  remove  the  gummed  paper,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  the 
engraver. 


(Homspniimi. 

DEFECTS  IN  PORTRAIT  LENSES. 

Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  thank  Mr.  Burton  for  support- 
ing my  recommendation  of  a substituted  form  of  lenses  for 
portraiture. 

I did  base  my  rough  calculations  on  the  back  instead  of 
the  equivalent  focus  of  the  objectives  which  I mentioned, 
having  the  former  measurements  at  hand  while  1 wrote, 
and  also  knowing  that  the  discrepancy  between  th«oretical 
calculation  and  practical  working  was  sufficiently  broad  to 
engulf  so  slender  an  error. 

I may  further  add  that  since  I wrote  my  last  “Topic,”  I 
have  received  the  Dallmeyer  D lens  therein  mentioned, 
and  I find  it  quite  realize  my  anticipations;  I work  it  in 
preference  to  a forty-guinea  Dallmeyer  No.  4 B lens,  which 
I have  at  hand.  It  is,  by  practical  testing,  about  three 
and-a-half  times  slower  than  the  ordinary  portrait  objective. 
Now,  if  this  meant  thirty-five  in  place  of  ten  seconds’  l 


exposure,  it  might  then  be  a matter  for  serious  hesitation  ; 
but  so  long  as  it  simply  necessitates  an  exposure  of  about 
seven  seconds  in  place  of  two,  I,  at  least,  must  express 
myself  amply  satisfied.  — Yours  very  sincerely, 

Ltd.  Sawter. 


TRADE  MARKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Sir, — It  will  probably  interest  many  of  your  readers  to 
learn  that  a new  Act  for  the  Registration  of  Trade  Marks 
has  recently  (March  3rd)  been  passed  in  the  United  States. 
The  Act  also  provides  for  the  re-registration  of  Trade 
Marks  registered  under  the  law  of  1870.  British  subjects 
can  now  register  their  Trade  Marks  without  the  doubt  as  to 
the  legal  value  thereof  which  existed  under  the  old  law. — 
Your  obedient  servants,  Des  V<eux  and  Colton. 


I IprocM&inga  of  Soculua. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

' The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
April  12th,  at  5,  Pall  Mall,  East,  J.  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Anthony  Graham  and  Mr.  P.  Burges,  of  Todbury, 
were'elected  members. 

The  President  announced  that  it  had  been  decided  by  the 
council  to  hold  a series  of  bi-monthly  meetings  of  an  informal 
character  for  the  interchange  of  thought  agd  communication. 
The  first  of  these  meetings  would  take  place  on  May  24. 

Mr.  Dilworth  Howard  then  read  a paper  entitled  “Notes 
on  a Swiss  Tour  with  Dry  Plates,’’  and  exhibited  a series  of 
views. 

Mr.  Spiller  inquired  whether  Mr.  Howard  had  found  any 
interference  from  the  Customs  authorities. 

Capt.  Abney  pointed  out,  with  regard  to  some  remarks  in 
Mr.  Howard’s  paper  in  reference  to  aqueous  vapour  and  atmo- 
spheric effect,  that  a new  theory  had  lately  been  started  attri- 
buting atmospheric  effect  to  ozone.  He  did  not  know  whether 
photography  would  throw  any  light  upon  this.  The  produc- 
tion of  ozone,  Capt.  Abney  observed,  was  favoured  by  a west 
wind. 

Mr.  Payne  Jennings  thought,  whether  atmospheric  effect 
was  produced  by  ozone  or  by  aqueous  vapour,  the  presence  of 
the  latter  was  very  valuable  to  artistic  photography. 

A Member  asked  whether  Mr.  Howard  found  his  plates 
affected  by  a sea  voyage- 

Capt.  Brown rigg  and  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis,  in  reply  to  the 
last  speaker,  gave  instances  where  plates  had  been  sent  long 
voyages  and  had  not  deteriorated. 

The  President  said  the  ozone  theory  was  a new  one  to  him. 
Years  ago,  when  rnakiug  observations,  he  had  tested  for  ozone 
in  high  places,  and  had  found  it,  and  had  tested  for  it  in  low 
places  and  had  not  got  it,  and  yet  the  wind  in  each  instance  was 
blowing  from  the  same  quarter. 

Mr.  Howard,  in  replying,  said  he  had  never  suffered  any  in- 
convenience from  the  Customs  authorities.  The  best  plan  was 
always  to  declare  at  once.  He  could  say  very  little  about  the 
action  of  sea  voyages,  and  as  to  the  ozone  theory  he  thought 
that  photography  was  scarcely  the  science  which  could  deter- 
mine the  point.  He  thought  the  best  times  for  pictures  were 
immediately  before  and  immediately  after  ram. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Howard, 

Mr.  H.  Berkeley  road  a paper  entitled,  “ Suggestions  for 
Bringing  Art  and  Photography  in  Closer  Connection.” 

At  the  suggestion  of  Col.  Wortley  the  discussion  on  Mr. 
Berkeley’s  paper  was  postponed. 

Captain  Abney  then  read  a paper  on  “ The  Natural  Camera 
and  Lens  in  Photography.”  Captain  Abney  explained  that 
his  paper  was  a resume  of  an  article  by  Lord  Raleigh  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  for  March,  in  which  the  writer  demon- 
strated by  mathematical  formula  tha’  it  was  possible,  by  reducing 
an  ordinary  spectacle  lens  to  an  aperture  of  one-fifth  of  an  inch, 
to  take  a picture  which  should  be  perfectly  sharp — the  lens 
requiring  no  correction  to  make  the  optical  and  chemical  foci 
agree.  Captain  Abney  added,  in  confirmation  of  Lord  Raleigh’s 
statement,  that  on  one  occasion  when  in  India,  having  for- 
gotten bis  lens,  he  (Captain  Abney)  had  made  a pinhole  in  his 
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camera,  and  so  had  taken  a photograph  by  tho  image  thus 

formed.  ....  • 

Mr  Spiller  said  that  thirty  years  ago  he  had,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Crookes,  used  a lens  of  the  bind  described  by  Captain 
Abney  ; bnt  the  exposure  was  so  tedious  that  it  was  given  up. 
In  his  (Mr.  Spiller’s)  opinion,  this  was  a phase  of  photography 
which  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 

Captain  Abnev  pointed  out  that  the  sensitiveness  of  photo- 
graphic plates  was  a very  different  thing  now  from  what  it  was 
thirty  years  ago.  Photographers  frequently  used  an  aperture 
A,  and  as  tho  aperture  ho  alluded  to  was  , there  was  not  so 
great  a difference.  Of  courso  he  did  not  ask  any  photographer 
to  throw  away  his  short  focus  lenses,  but  what  he  did  say  was 
that  if  at  any  time  they  needed  a long  focus  lens  and  had  not 
got  ore  handy,  they  would  not  be  disappointed  if  they  used  a 
spccacle  lens  in  the  way  he  described. 

The  President,  after  a vote  of  thanks  had  been  passed  to 
Capt.  Abney,  made  a few  remarks  relative  to  a subject  touched 
upon  in  Mr.  Berkeley’s  paper — the  desirability  ot  the  Society 
having  a permanent  home.  The  President  said  that  from  the 
early  days  of  the  Society  the  subject  had  never  been  lost  sight 
of,  but  there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way,  as  they  would 
want  not  only  more  members,  but  a great  deal  more  money. 
He  quite  concurred,  however,  in  Mr.  Berkeley’s  observations. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  May  10. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  sixth  ordinary  meeting  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
on  Wednesday,  the  tith  inst.,  Mr.  John  Lessels  (President)  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  ordinary  mem- 
bers:— Messrs.  Robert  Kirkwood,  Andrerv  H.  Baird,  George 
Simpson,  John  Lawson,  Gilbert  E.  Oliver,  and  Mr.  James  M’Ghie. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  next  read  a paper  entitled,  “ An  Im- 
proved Method  of  Washing  Gelatine  Emulsion  ” (see  page  189), 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  Mr.  Dobbie  introduced  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson,  of  London  (who  was  on  a visit  to  Edinburgh),  to 
the  Society. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  and  explained  an  apparatus,  in- 
vented by  himself,  for  washing  emulsion. 

Dr.  Thomson  said  the  process  described  by  Mr.  Turnbull  was 
similar  to  one  used  by  himself,  only  on  a larger  scale. 

The  President  asked  if  there  was  any  benefit  derived  from  pro- 
longed w'ashing. 

Mr.  Tunny  said  he  had  never  found  it  to  have  any  effect  on 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates.  Emulsion  washed  for  half  an 
hour,  if  thoroughly  done,  worked  quite  as  clean  and  rapid  as  that 
washed  for  tw'elve  hours. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  he  differed  from  Mr.  Tunny,  as  Mr. 
Warnerke  had  found  his  emulsion  very  much  improved,  both  in 
quality  and  rapidity,  after  a prolonged  washing  in  his  (Mr.  Hen- 
derson’s) apparatus. 

Dr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Mathison,  Mr.  Patrick,  and  others 
spoke  on  the  subject,  after  which  Mr.  Tunny  laid  on  the  table  a 
sample  of  French  gelatine,  very  suitable  for  making  emulsion. 

The  two  following  questions  were  next  brought  before  the 
Society : — (1).  “ Would  photographs  mounted  on  glass  be  admis- 
sible in  an  exhibition  where  all  other  competitors  mounted  on 
boards  ? ” (2).  “ Would  they  be  eligible  for  a medal  at  such  an 

exhibition  ? ’’ 

After  some  discussion  the  following  answer  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  : — If  no  rules  respecting  pictures  mounted  on  glass  had 
been  previously  made,  exhibitors  were  quite  entitled  to  mount  in 
that  way,  and  such  pictures  were  also  quite  eligible  to  compete 
for  medals.  But  it  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  Society  that  a 
rule  should  be  made  in  exhibitions  to  give  separate  awards  for 
those  mounted  on  glass  and  those  on  cardboard. 

The  President  showed  an  oil  painting,  by  M.  Grob,  of 
Munich,  which  he  proposed  to  have  reproduced,  if  approved  of,  by 
the  Lichtdruck  process,  for  this  year’s  presentation  print. 

Mr.  Neilson  proposed  and  Dr.  Hunter  seconded  the  motion, 
that  the  picture  brought  by  Mr.  Lessels  should  be  adopted,  which 
was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Dobbie  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Turnbull  for  his 
paper,  and  also  to  Mr.  Henderson  for  his  kindness  in  bringing 
various  subjects  under  the  notice  of  the  Society. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


SFo  ®<WMpott&ettts. 

***  A cheque  tor  two  guineas  will  bo  given  for  the  best  practical 
essay  “How  I keep  My  Books,”  by  a Lady.  Tho  following 
rules  must  be  noted: — The  article  should  be  from  one  to 
two  columns  in  length  ; it  should  be  written  neatly,  and  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only.  All  contributions  must  be  received  at 
the  Office,  5,  Castle  Street,  Holhorn,  bv  the  1st  May,  marked 
outside,  “ How  I Keep  My  Books.”  It  is  not  necessary  tint 
the  name  should  be  printed  in.  the  article,  but  it  must  of 
course  be  enclosed  to  the  Editor.  The  Editor  will  not  under- 
take to  return  any  rejected  M.S  In  the  case  of  two  articles 
being  of  equal  merit,  the  honorarium  may  be  divided,  but  in 
any  case  the  decision  o f the  Editor  will  be  final.  The  Editor 
will  publish  the  title  of  other  essays,  to  be  written  also  on 
practical  subjects,  once  a month. 

C.  J.  Emery. — 1.  AVe  shall  be  much  pleased  to  receive  the  des- 
cription for  publication.  2.  AAre  have  taken  everything  neces- 
sary for  wet  plates  up  to  8$  by  6J  on  a Coventry  tricycle,  but  it 
certainly  was  hard  work,  and  a severe  strain  on  the  working  part 
of  the  machine.  Perhaps  the  form  known  as  the  “ Devon  ” 
might  be  better  for  your  purpose. 

M.  J. — The  luminous  paint,  both  in  oil  and  water  form,  is  sold  by 
Messrs.  Ihlee  and  Horne,  of  31,  Aldermanbury. 

E.  \V.  K. — You  are  quiie  right  in  your  conjecture,  but  the  matter 
is  one  requiring  some  study. 

AV.  W. — It  is  imDOssible  to  say  whether  the  particular  form  of 
silver  picture  you  refer  to  is  permanent  or  not,  but,  on  theoretical 
grounds,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  regard  it  as  being  less  liable 
to  fade  than  an  ordinary  print  on  albumenized  paper. 

James  Sherwood. — 1.  You  must  perform  the  operation  of 
washing  away  the  soluble  parts  much  more  slowly,  twelve  or 
fifteen  hours  being  often  necessary.  2.  About  one-third  of  its 
volume  of  methylated  spirit. 

Artist. — No  6,  ttosendale  Villas,  Dulwich,  S.AV. 

Imposition. — There  is  not  under  the  circumstances  any  engage- 
ment that  you  should  keep  and  store  tho  negative  safely  for  the 
customer’s  benefit ; and  the  glass  plate  is  yours,  although  the  copy- 
right belongs  to  your  client.  AVould  it  not  be  better  to  como  to 
an  amicable  settlement  ? 

F.  C.  M. — 1.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  the  usual  thing,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  sure  of  this.  2.  Yes.  3.  Somewhat  over-printed. 

J.  Bull. — 1.  You  had  better  use  patent  plate.  2.  The  sample  of 
pyroxyline  yields  a very  horny  film,  and  would  bo  scarcely  suitable 
for  making  negative  collodion.  Add  more  water  to  the  acids. 

Tyro. — 1.  It  is  soluble  in  about  four  parts  of  cold  water.  2.  If 
you  make  use  of  the  modern  rectilinear  or  symmetrical  lenses  you 
will  have  little  or  no  occasion  to  use  a swing  back,  as  a similar  end 
may  generally  be  attained  by  raising  the  front  of  the  camera. 

L.  T.  Groves. — You  will  find  it  much  more  convenient  to  print 
from  stone  than  from  zinc,  ono  point  of  advantage  being  the  fact 
that  the  first  signs  of  impending  mischief  are  more  readily  seen  on 
the  whitish  stone  than  on  the  metal. 

Mordant. — Add  one  dram  of  a thirty-grain  solution  of  chrome 
alum  to  each  ounce. 

M.  Hester. — No  doubt  you  are  right,  but  it  will  probably  not  be 
easy  to  convince  your  customer  of  tho  fact.  AVould  it  not  be  better 
to  do  the  work  over  again,  and  say  no  more  about  it  ? 

Silica. — The  ink  most  suitable  is  sold  in  sticks,  like  a water-colour 
paint,  and  it  can  be  obtained  from  any  dealer  iu  printing  materials. 
AVhen  required  for  use  it  is  rubbed  up  with  a little  water. 

Atmos. — It  is  probable  that  a small  gas  engine  will  answer  your 
purpose  better  than  a steam  engine.  Engines  of  one-man  power 
are  now  to  be  had  for  about  £20. 

Photo-Lithographer. — A much  firmer  and  more  solid  stand  is 
to  be  preferred.  A long  heavy  table,  with  an  upright  board  at 
one  end,  and  rails  for  the  camera  to  run  on,  is  a very  useful 
arrangement,  as  no  adjustment  is  required  for  ensuring  perfect 
rectangularity  of  the  copy,  and,  moreover,  focusing  becomes  un- 
necessary if  the  top  of  the  table  is  properly  graduated. 

J? 

LOCAL  PATENTS. 

This  List  of  Patents  is  specially  compiled  for  the  Photographic  News,  by 
Messrs.  Dss  VtKCX  and  Colton,  Patent  Solicitors  and  Enuin<erx.  32, 
Southampton  Buildings , London , It'. C. , and  Imperial  Chambers , 
Albert  Street.  Derby , of  whom  all  information , including  phamphlets 
of  instructions,  may  be  obtained. 

Applications. 

Alfrkd  Pcmihrey,  of  Birmirgham,  “ Improvements  in  Supports  to  be 

Used  m the  Place  of  Glass  for  Supporting  Photographic  Films,  and  in 

Photographic  Cameras  for  Exposing  Photographic  Films.” 

Notice  to  Frockpd. 

John  Palmkr  Clarke,  of  7,  Abbev  Ilill,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  “An 

Improved  Turn-table  for  Posing  of  Sitters  or  Models  for  Artists’  and 

Photographers’  Use.” 
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SOME  POINTS  OF  CONTACT  BETWEEN  ELEC- 
TRICITY AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Professor  John 
Perry  read  an  important  paper  on  “ The  Future  Develop- 
ment of  Electrical  Appliances ; ” and  in  this  memoir  he 
puts  into  clear  and  unmistakable  language  many  of  those 
ideas  which  must  have  flitted  vaguely  and  indefinitely 
through  the  mind  of  every  experimenter  or  student  who 
has  followed  those  developments  of  electrical  science  with 
which  civilization  has  been  enriched  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years.  After  having  placed  modern  notions  re 
garding  electrical  measurement  in  so  clear  and  simple  a 
light  that  he  who  does  not  understand  must  indeed  he  dull 
of  comprehension,  the  professor  points  out  that  advance- 
ment, in  the  practical  applications  of  electric  force  depends, 
to  a very  large  extent,  on  a just  appreciation  of  electrical 
magnitudes,  both  as  regards  potential  and  quantity  of 
current  ; and  that  any  electrical  construction  not  properly 
adapted  to  its  work  as  regards  these  matters  is  haphazard 
in  its  nature,  and  more  calculated  to  waste  force  than  to 
utilise  it. 

Regarding  the  possibility,  or  rather  probability,  of  our 
ever  being  able  to  see  distant  objects — and  more  especially 
moving  objects — by  the  agency  of  electric  currents  passing 
through  a conducting  wire,  the  words  of  the  professor  are 
rather  characterised  by  that  cautious  reserve  which  one  ex- 
pects from  the  true  man  of  science,  than  by  the  rashlv 
vague  statements  often  made  by  those  whose  knowledge  is 
but  superficial. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  element 
selenium,  when  in  a crystalline  state,  conducts  electricity 
to  an  appreciable  degree,  and  that  its  conductivity  is 
notably  increased  when  light  shines  on  it,  this  increase  of 
conductivity  bearing  a certain  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  the  light.  It  is  easy  to  construct  a selenium  cell  or 
surface  which  shall  be  well  adapted  for  receiving  and 
registering  small  variations  of  light  by  winding  two  wires 
on  a strip  of  mica  in  such  a way  that  they  shall  be  very  near 
to  each  other,  and  yet  not  touch  at  any  point  ; and  filling 
up  the  inter-spaces  with  selenium.  Such  an  apparatus 
being  placed  in  circuit  with  a battery,  and  a shutter  so 
arranged  as  to  open  wider  when  the  passing  current 
increases,  may  be  considered  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
simplest  diaphotic  or  photo-electric  apparatus.  When  a 
light  of  increased  brilliancy  shines  on  the  selenium  cell  the 
shutter  opens  wider,  and  more  light,  say  from  a lamp  placed 
behind  it,  reaches  the  observer's  eye. 

Here,  then,  is  the  the  means  of  reproducing  at  a dis- 
tance the  fluctuations  of  illumination  to  which  the  sele- 
nium cell  is  exposed  ; aud  if  it  were  a question  of  repro- 
ducing a camera  image  in  its  entirety,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  end  might  be  attained  by  covering  the  surface  on 


which  the  image  is  received  with  an  enormous  number  of 
these  cells,  each  being  connected  with  a correspondingly- 
placed  shutter  at  the  receiving  station.  The  camera  image 
would  then  be  reproduced  in  all  its  gradation,  and  would  be 
something  like  a piece  of  mosaic  or  a Berlin-wool  pattern, 
the  fineness  of  the  detail  depending  on  the  number  of 
selenium  receivers  employed.  Any  telegraphic  apparatus 
involving  the  use  of  such  an  enormous  number  of  wires 
as  would  be  required  in  a case  of  this  kind  is  theoretical 
rather  than  practical. 

Another  step  in  advance  can,  however,  be  made.  Let 
us  suppose  that  only  one  row  of  selenium  cells  exists  at  the 
transmitting  station,  while  a corresponding  row  of  shutters 
are  placed  at  the  receiving  station,  and  that  the  cells  and 
system  of  shutters  are  made  to  move  rapidly  to  and  fro, 
the  former  in  front  of  the  camera  image,  and  the  latter  in 
front  of  a uniformly  illuminated  surface.  If  the  movement 
is  sufficiently  rapid  for  one  lateral  movement  to  be  com- 
pleted within  the  time  that  a luminous  impression  is  dis- 
tinctly retained  on  the  retina,  and  the  movements  of  both 
instruments  are  synchronous,  the  complete  picture  will  be 
seen  as  before,  although  the  number  of  wires  has 
been  reduced  to  a small  fraction  of  that  required  in  the 
previous  case.  Let  us  now  suppose  an  extreme  case,  and 
imagine  that  one  selenium  cell  could  be  made  to  travel  over 
the  whole  of  the  illumination  field  in  the  short  space  of 
time  required  for  continuous  vision,  and  that  the  stutter 
could  be  caused  to  move  synchronously  with  it,  the  pro- 
blem would  be  solved  ; we  should  have  vision  by  elec- 
tricity by  means  of  a single  wire,  and  also  the  power  of 
photographing  images  of  far-off  objects  by  tel'  graph. 

The  supposed  case  implies  great  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism, and  rapid  responsive  action  on  the  part  of  the  shutter  ; 
but  there  is  hope  that  instead  of  the  mechanical  shutter, _ it 
may  be  possible  to  employ  thin  metallic  mirrors  so  dis- 
torted by  electro  magnets  as  to  throw  more  or  less  light 
on  the  necessary  points.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  when 
the  opening  and  closing  shutters  mentioned  above  are  sup- 
posed to  move  synchronously  with  the  selenium  cells,  they 
would,  in  actual  practice,  be  allowed  to  remain  at  rest ; a 
moving  image  of  the  light  spots  seen  through  them  being 
projected  on  a screen. 


GELATINO-BROM1DE  PAPER. 

Any  simplification  of  photographic  operations  will  be 
watched  with  considerable  interest  both  by  professionals 
and  amateurs.  But  perhaps  greater  attention  even  than 
usual  will  be  given  to  any  method  of  facilitating  the  pro- 
cess of  positive  printing.  There  are  few  who  have  not 
felt  on  many  occasions  the  great  inconvenience  of  silver 
printing  by  the  ordinary  process.  To  amateurs  especially 
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this  inconvenience  is  so  great  that  a large  proportion  of 
them  send  their  negatives  to  be  printed  by  professional 
photographers.  Printing  by  development,  notwithstanding 
the  beautiful  results  which  can  be  obtained  by  many  of 
the  processes  hitherto  recommended,  has  not,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  able  to  yield  results  in  every  respect 
comparable  with  a silver  print.  No  time  could,  therefore, 
be  more  favourable  than  the  present  for  ensuring  a fair 
trial  of  the  capabilities  of  gelatine  for  positive  printing. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  uf  the  extreme  ease  of  a 
process  whereby  a print  can  be  secured  from  a negative 
even  at  night  within  about  ten  minutes.  Neither  need  we 
dwell  on  the  immense  advantages  of  such  a system,  if  only 
the  results  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

But  if  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  distinctly 
proved  that  the  present  system  of  silver  printing  is  des- 
tined to  be  replaced  by  the  gelatino-bromide  process  at  no 
distant  date,  it  seems  certain  that  as  a ready  means  of  pro- 
curing enlargements  up  to  any  required  size,  gelatino- 
bromide  paper  will  be  especially  effective.  So  great  is  the 
sensitiveness  of  such  paper  that  no  other  apparatus  is 
needed  for  procuring  enlargements  than  an  ordinary  lantern 
and  an  oil  lamp.  These  enlargements  seem  to  be  perfect 
in  detail,  while  their  tone  is  such  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  they  have  been  finished  in  black  aud  white.  Neither 
do  we  think  such  prints  will  prove  any  less  permanent  than 
the  ordinary  silver  print.  A great  impetus  will  no  doubt 
be  given  to  enlarging  by  this  process,  which  amateurs  even 
can  work  without  the  assistance  of  cumbersome  apparatus, 
without  even  the  aid  of  day-light  or  a dark-room,  and,  what 
is  perhaps  of  as  much  importance,  without  soiling  the 
fingers  or  staining  the  carpet. 

But  still  another  advantage  ha3  been  claimed  for  the 
gelatino-bromide  paper,  viz.,  its  employment  for  producing 
negatives  as  a substitute  for  glass.  Here  is  a process 
which  promises  far  greater  simplicity,  with  results  as  good 
as  any  that  have  been  obtained  by  the  sensitive  tissues 
hitherto  employed.  Paper  negatives  would  no  doubt 
be  an  immense  boon  to  the  tourist,  who  has  had  sad 
experience  of  the  weight  of  his  appartus  on  a hot  day. 
This  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a revival  of 
the  old  calotvpe  process,  without  its  greatest  drawback — 
length  of  exposure.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  it  will 
be  possible  to  overcome  the  obvious  objections  to  paper 
negatives,  especially  the  coarseness  of  the  prints,  owing 
to  the  grain  of  the  paper  ; while  probably  the  disposi- 
tion of  paper  to  lie  unevenly  would  be  a serious  incon- 
venience. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  preparing  gelatino- 
bromide  paper,  it  appears  to  be  tolerably  simple  after  a 
good  emulsion  has  been  secured.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
float  the  paper  upon  the  emulsion,  and  then  to  dry  it.  The 
development  of  the  image  is  done  either  by  floating  the 
paper  upon  the  developing  solution  ; or,  in  the  case  of 
enlargements ; the  ends  can  be  turned  up  so  as  to 
make  a tray,  in  which  the  developing  solution  may  be 
poured.  No  doubt  ferrous  oxalate  will  be  found  more 
convenient  to  use  than  pyrogallic  acid  for  developing  the 
image  upon  paper,  especially  on  account  of  the  tendency 
of  the  latter  to  stain  the  paper.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
ease  with  which  the  paper  can  be  prepared  will  induce 
many  to  experiment  fully  with  the  process,  and  it  is 
possible  that  when  pushed  to  its  greatest  perfection,  gela- 
tine will  again  be  the  medium  of  an  important  change  in 
photographic  operations. 

Possibly,  it  will  not  be  before  the  gloom  of  another 
winter  brings  prominently  into  notice  the  great  need  of 
some  means  of  printing  bv  artificial  light,  that  many  photo- 
graphers will  he  induced  to  try  the  merits  of  gelatino- 
bromide  of  silver  for  positive  printing.  Hie  busy  season 
is  at  hand,  and  there  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  no  lack  of 
sunshine;  but  it  is  probable  that,  even  at  this  time  of  year, 
great  advantage  would  result  from  the  use  of  the  gelatino- 
bromide  paper,  to  secure  quickly  a print  from  a negative 


Not  only  would  this  gratify  the  eagerness  of  impatient 
amateurs,  but  it  would  also  prove  an  incalculable  boon  in 
the  professional  studio,  in  all  cases  where  a great  deal 
depends  upon  securing  a successful  photograph.  The 
public  generally  do  not  understand  negatives,  and  are, 
therefore,  frequently  allowed  to  depart  without  seeing  any 
kind  of  proof.  How  easily  might  a positive  proof  be 
secured  upon  gelatino-bromide  paper,  and  the  result 
criticised  while  yet  there  might  be  time  to  remedy  defects. 
Time  only  can  prove  whether  prints  produced  by  this 
means  will  prove  any  less  permanent  than  ordinary 
methods.  '1  he  process  is,  at  present,  too  new  for  any 
decisive  opinion  to  be  expressed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  image  will  consist  of  metallic  silver, 
which  may  be  replaced  by  other  metals,  by  the  usual  toniug 
operations. 

Probably  much  more  will  shortly  be  known  of  this  pro- 
cess, which  haa  been  predicted  to  make  as  great  a change 
in  the  production  of  the  positive  as  it  has  already  done  in 
the  production  of  the  negative  photograph. 

♦ 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
The  Carbonate  op  Sodidm  Developer — Hyposulphite  in 
the  Developer — The  Tasimeter  as  an  Actinometer — 
Bichromate  op  Potassium  for  Curing  Fogs — Berlin 
Photographers. 

The  Carbonate  of  Sodium  Developer. — Dr.  Yogel  writes 
us: — “One  of  my  correspondents  asked  me  fora  deve- 
loper which  has  no  smell,  and  which  does  not  decompose 
or  deteriorate  by  reason  of  the  volatility  of  either  of  its 
components,  like  the  ammonia  developer,  or  by  oxidation, 
like  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  This  induced  me  to  try 
carbonate  of  soda,  first  employed  by  Eder  for  collodion 
emulsions.  Eder  says  that  the  action  of  this  developer  is 
more  feeble  than  that  of  ferrous  oxalate  or  pyrogallic  and 
ammonia.  But  I observed  that,  in  some  cases,  this  deve- 
loper is  superior  to  the  latter.  I dissolved  50  grammes 
crystallized  monocarbonate  of  sodium  in  100  grammes 
water  (this  is  about  a saturated  solution  at  15°  C-) ; from 
this  solution  I took  16  to  18  cubic  centime' res,  mixed  it 
with  36  to  40  c.c.  water,  0'6  c.c.  bromide  of  potassium  solu- 
tion (1  part  bromide  to  4 parts  water),  and  5 c.c.  alcoholic 
pyrogallic  solutiou  1 aud  10.  The  action  of  this  developer 
on  gelatine  plates  is  a little  slower  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
pyrogallic  ammonia  developer,  but  it  gives  the  same  details, 
and  its  action  can  be  accelerated  by  augmenting  the  quantity 
of  carbonate.  The  colour  of  the  resulting  negative  is  a 
little  near  greenish  yellow,  and  the  only  drawback  is  that 
plates  whicli  tend  to  frill  will  prove  more  unmanageable 
under  the  action  of  the  new  developer,  frilling  beginning  in 
such  cases  when  water  is  poured  on  the  developed  plates.  It 
can  be  avoided  if  the  developed  plate  is  not  washed,  but 
is  immersed  immediately  in  the  hyposulphite  solutiou  ; 
but  the  application  of  the  following  solution  is  better — 
Common  salt  ...  ...  ...  30  grammes 

Alum 9 „ 

Water 100  cubic  c. 

The  solution  is  poured  on  the  developed  and  unwashed 
plate,  and  left  on  for  about  one  miuute.  After  this  treat- 
ment the  plate  can  be  washed  with  water,  fixed,  aud 
washed  again,  without  danger  of  frilling.  I must  rematk 
that  the  action  of  this  developer  is  very  different  on  plates 
of  different  composition  ; as  in  the  case  of  my  collodio- 
latine  emulsion  plates,  this  developer  works  qui  ker  and 
leuser  than  any  other.  The  chief  advantage  of  this  deve- 
loper is  that  the  components  (alcoholic  solution  of  pyro 
■allic  and  i-olution  of  carbonate  of  soda)  possess  excellent 
keeping  qualities. 

Hyposulphite  in  the  Developer. — Eder,  who  recommends  the 
addition  of  hyposulphite  to  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer, 
in  accordance  with  the  proposition  of  Captains  Abney  and 
Wilde,  mentions  that  the  chief  advantage  of  this  addition 
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is  to  modify  the  character  of  the  plates.  It  is  well  known 
that  a great  many  of  the  gelatine  plates  in  the  market  give 
very  dense  negatives,  sometimes  too  dense,  especially  with 
the  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  This  can  be  easily  changed 
by  the  addition  of  hyposulphite.  Ten  drops  of  a solution 
containing  2£  grains  per  ounce,  to  2 fluid  ounces  of 
ferrous  oxalate  developer,  accelerates  development  aud 
makes  the  pictures  softer,  while  20  drops  will  show 
this  phenomenon  in  a more  remarkable  mauner. 

The  Tasimeter  as  an  Aclinometer. — Hoorweg  has  observed 
that  Edison’s  tasimeter  is  not  only  sensible  to  the  less 
refrangible  rays — as  red,  yellow,  &c., — but  also  to  the  blue 
rays.  Moreover,  the  action  of  the  latter  is  more  intense 
than  that  of  the  former.  It  is  well  known  that  the  tasi- 
meter consists  of  a piece  of  ebonite  which  is  expanded  by 
the  action  of  rays,  and  presses  against  a system  of  carbon 
pieces;  by  the  pressure,  the  power  of  conducting  electricity 
is  augmented,  aud  this  can  be  measured  by  the  deviation 
of  a galvanometer,  lloorweg  exposed  the  tasimeter  to  the 
red  and  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  observed  that  under 
the  influence  of  the  blue  rays  the  galvanometer  deviated 
more  than  under  the  influence  of  the  red.  The  contrivance 
would  be  simple  enough  to  be  employed  in  photographic 
studios,  and  it  might  allow  one  to  observe  the  chemical 
intensity  of  daylight  very  easily. 

Bichromate  of  Potassium  for  Curing  Fogs. — Abney  first 
recommended  the  treatment  of  a foggy  gelatine  emulsion 
with  a diluted  bichromate  solution,  and  says  that  this 
diminishes  sensitiveness  only  to  a very  slight  extent.  We 
have  made  experiments  in  this  direction,  aud  must  confess 
that  the  results  were  highly  satisfactory,  although  it  did 
diminish  the  sensitiveness  to  a considerable  extent.  Eder 
now  publishes  some  experiments  in  this  direction,  and,  if  we 
undeistand  him  rightly,  a good  clear  working  emulsion,  by 
the  action  of  bichromate,  loses  more  than  half  of  its  sensitive- 
ness, and  a foggy  emulsion,  made  by  cooking  a good  emul- 
sion for  one  hour-and-a-half,  works  more  clearly  after  the 
bichromate  treatment  ; but  the  fog  did  not  disappear  wholly. 
Our  opinion  is  that  the  treatment  with  the  bichromate  gives 
different  results,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fog.  If  the 
fog  is  caused  by  impure  gelatine,  the  bichromate  is  certainly 
very  good  in  its  action,  and  that  may  be  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Wilson  employs  it  in  his  emulsion  process. 

Berlin  Photographers. — Berlin  has  some  clever  portraitists, 
and  we  have  acknowledged  the  excellence  of  their  work 
more  than  once ; but  it  seems  that  the  leading  men  of 
Germany  have  strange  ideas  regarding  the  value  of  Berlin 
or  German  portrait  work  in  general.  The  Empress  of 
Germauy  has  only  been  photographed  once  in  Berlin, 
while  the  Emperor  of  Germany  has  posed  for  a picture 
only  twice  during  the  last  ten  years  ; not,  however,  to  a 
German,  but  to  a French  photographer — young  M.  Braun, 
of  i’aris,  sou  of  the  late  Braun,  of  Gornach.  Bismarck, 
the  celebrated  statesman,  has  not  been  photographed  by 
German  photographers  for  fourteen  years,  the  last  portrait 
of  his  being  also  the  work  of  M.  Braun,  of  Baris. 


Home. 

M.  ADAM-SALOMON  IN  THE  RUE  BE  LA 
FAISANDER1B,  PARIS. 

M.  Adam-Salomon  comes  down  the  gravel  walk  to  unlock 
the  gate  for  us.  His  beard  is  whiter  aud  more  flowing  than 
it  used  to  be  a dozen  years  ago,  when  wo  first  met  the 
premier  portraitist,  but  he  is  as  genial,  as  warm,  as  winsome 
as  ever.  In  his  button-hole  he  jauntily  wears  the  red 
ribbon  of  the  Legion,  and  bis  manner  has  all  the  old  gaiety 
about  it.  He  calls  out  a blithe  welcome  as  he  rattles  the 
key  in  the  gate,  and  shakes  hands  again  and  again. 

In  his  kindly  hospitable  fashion  he  has  insisted  on  our 
taking  dejeuner  with  him  ; but  come  early,  he  has  said,  for 
“ h midi  je  vous  chasse.”  So  between  ten  and  eleven,  this 
sunny  April  morning,  we  present  ourselves  at  the  little  villa, 


so  close  to  the  green  confines  of  Paris  and  the  fortifications 
as  to  have  been  unsafe  to  inhabit  during  the  investment  of 
the  capital  by  the  Germaus  in  1870.  The  balmy  air  is 
redolent  with  the  odour  of  wall  flowers,  and  it  is  so  warm 
that  the  house  door  stands  wide  open.  As  everybody  knows, 
M.  Salomon  is  a sculptor  before  he  is  a photographer,  and 
evidence  of  his  handiwork  is  here  in  the  little  garden,  and 
in  the  handsome  gallery  we  now  enter. 

A pleasant  chat  about  friends  and  acquaintances  who 
have  visited  him  in  Paris,  or  M.  Salomon  has  met  in  Loudon, 
revives  recollections  of  that  famous  display  of  portraits  in 
1867,  when  he  took  the  photographic  world  by  storm.  The 
long  article  by  the  'Times  special  correspondent  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  in  which  a high  tribute  was  paid  to  M. 
Salomon’s  pictures,  our  host  still  remembers  with  unaffected 
delight,  as  also  the  many  other  recognitions  of  his  work  that 
have  come  from  Great  Britain.  His  skill  as  a sculptor 
has  been  no  less  complete,  and  M.  Salomon  speaks  with  deep 
feeling  of  the  homage  paid  to  his  work  by'  the  English  press, 
particularly  in  respect  to  the  bust  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  C.B., 
exhibited  last  year  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Unfortu- 
nately— and  our  readers  will  read  it  with  infinite  regret — 
M.  Salomon’s  eye-sight  for  some  time  past  has  been  very 
defective,  and  has  compelled  him  to  put  aside  almost 
entirely  his  photographic  work.  “Here  is  my  last  essay 
at  posing,”  said  our  host,  showing  an  unmounted  print ; “ I 
did  it  the  other  day,  but  I was  able  to  do  no  more  than 
pose.”  It  is  a standing  portrait  of  a violinist  at  the  moment 
of  attaque.  The  chin  presses  the  instrument,  the  arm  is 
raised,  the  bow  just  touches  the  strings — the  musician  will 
instantly  commence. 

“ It  is  a gelatine  plate,  of  course,  with  a pose  of  three 
seconds,”  says  our  host:  “ I could  not  have  secured  that  with 
collodion." 

M.  Salomon  looks  forward  with  pleasure  to  practising 
photography  regularly  again  at  no  distant  date.  He  speaks 
brightly  and  hopefully  of  work  which  the  new  rapid  films 
will  permit  him  to  undertake.  An  exposure  of  twenty 
seconds  he  used  to  consider  a short  oue  in  taking  the 
brilliant  10  by  8 pictures  for  which  he  was  so  famous— pic- 
tures, as  our  readers  know,  not  less  delicate  than  they  were 
brilliant.  A portrait  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  which  he  took  in 
Mr.  Blanchard’s  own  studio  in  London,  is  here,  and  M. 
Salomon  shows  it  us  with  pardonable  pride,  for  it  proves 
how  well  he  can  succeed  far  away  from  his  own  studio 
and  familiar  surroundings. 

On  either  side  of  the  spacious  gallery — furnished  with 
rich  Turkey  carpet  and  handsome  Louis  XIV.  furniture, 
its  walls  being  deep  chocolate — are  examples  of  his  skill  a sa 
sculptor.  A bust  of  the  late  Pope  Pius  IX.  is  here,  to 
model  which,  a journey  to  Rome  was  necessary.  This  is 
Guizot,  full  of  force  and  vigour  ; and  this  Cousin,  another 
noted  French  minister,  a magnificent  work  in  white  marble. 
Earl  and  Lady  Granville  are  to  sit  to  our  host  as  soon  as  his 
eyes  are  better,  he  tells  us;  at  present  he  is  engaged  in 
modelling  a bust  of  Thieis,  which  we  are  forthwith  invited 
to  see  in  the  atelier.  We  pass  into  the  garden,  and  thence 
into  a large  room  where  finished  and  unfinished  work  is  on 
every  hand.  M.  Salomon  throws  off  a cloth,  and  before  us, 
in  dark  plastic  clay,  are  the  familiar  features  of  the  late 
liberator  of  his  couutry  ; the  lips  seem  to  speak,  so  full  are 
they  of  life  and  vitality,  and  one  can  almost  perceive  asmile 
playing  over  the  face  of  the  benevolent  statesman.  It  is  a 
marvellous  work.  These  grand  models  seem  to  point  to  the 
reason  of  our  host’s  success  in  photography,  for  bis  portraits 
are  essentially  statuesque.  Relief  and  plasticity  is  a 
marked,  if  not  the  principal  feature  in  them,  and  when  we 
are  further  invited  up  into  the  photographic  studio,  now  alas! 
fallen  into  disuse,  we  see  unmistakable  signs  of  M.  Salomon’s 
great  endeavour  to  give  a statuesque  character  to  his  work. 
Repeated  accounts  have  in  past  years  appeared  in  these 
columns  of  M.  Adam  Salomon’s  method  of  working,  but,  for 
all  that,  our  readers  will  forgive  any  repetition,  we  are  sure. 

The  studio  is  on  the  first  floor  of  a detached  building  in 
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the  garden,  so  that  light  from  every  side  is  available.  “ A 
droite,  h droite,  je  vous  prie ! ” cries  M.  Salomon,  as  we 
mount  the  wooden  steps,  for  they  are  a little  unsafe  in 
places.  The  studio  is  very  spacious,  and  very  few  curtains 
are  made  use  of  ; so  roomy  is  it,  indeed,  that  you  might 
point  the  camera  in  any  direction.  The  principal  light  is 
top-light, and  here  is  the  alcove  or  semi-circular  background 
which  M.  Salomon  has  repeatedly  used  with  such  effect. 
It  is  some  twelve  feet  across,  and,  inside,  of  a chocolate 
colour.  The  way  to  use  it  is  very  sitmjle,  and  it  bas  the 
advantage  of  producing  almost  every  effect  of  lighting.  If 
need  be,  the  model  need  not  move  at  all.  He  stands  or 
sits  in  the  centre,  and  the  semi-circular  background  is  re- 
volved, if  we  may  so  call  it— shifted  round  a little  to  one 
side  or  the  other — as  the  photographer  deems  necessary. 
Thus  the  lighted  side  of  the  model  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  shadow  side  of  the  background,  and  vice  versa.  Again, 
the  background  may  be  bodily  advanced  or  receded  from 
the  light — the  model  remaining  stationary — when  another 
modification  of  the  illumination  is  brought  about.  Many 
photographers  have  a bust  or  statue  in  the  studio  as  a 
corpus  vile  whereon  to  make  experiments  in  lighting,  &c. 
M.  Adam-Salomon,  although  himself  a sculptor,  with  an 
array  of  these  at  his  disposal,  does  not  avail  himself  of  such 
aid ; he  employs  something  more  to  the  purpose.  “ Madame 
Tussaud’s,”  he  says,  jokingly,  as  he  pulls  aside  the  curtain 
from  an  alcove.  We  see  two  life-sized  figures  dressed  in 
black  coats  and  trousers,  and,  to  all  appearance,  habitues 
of  the  famous  Baker  Street  establishment.  These  models 
M.  Salomon  employs  for  his  essays  in  lighting,  and  since 
he  has  here  the  contrast  of  black  drapery  and  white 
features,  which  is  the  plague  of  the  photographer,  he  knows 
pretty  well  that  if  he  can  succeed  with  these,  he  can  suc- 
ceed with  live  models. 

M.  Salomon  is  an  indefatigable  experimentalist  ; for 
some  time  he  employed  a red-glass  camera  in  his  work — 
that  is,  a camera  with  windows  of  red  glass  on  top  and 
sides — and  he  has  still  a good  word  to  say  for  it.  It  was 
quicker  in  action  than  the  ordinary  camera,  and  in  some 
circumstances,  the  slight  greyness  in  the  prints  from  nega- 
tives taken  therein  was  not  disadvantageous.  But,  of 
course,  with  gelatine  plates,  any  accelerating  means  of 
this  kind  are  quite  unnecessary. 

All  who  have  seen  M.  Salomon’s  pictures  know  that  these 
were  never  issued  unmounted.  In  the  same  way  as  no 
effort  was  spared  to  secure  in  the  highest  degree  results  of 
modelling  and  harmony,  so  M.  Salomon  never  neglected 
the  smallest  detail  in  finishing  and  mounting  his  pictures, 
with  the  view  of  securing  the  very  best  ensemble.  His  por- 
traits were  not  only  mounted  upon  glass,  but  rubbed  with 
a wax  or  paste,  the  composition  of  which  has  already 
appeared  in  these  columns,  and  which  we  repeat  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  No  better  “ finish  ” has  since  been  sug- 
gested, and  Salomon’s  encaustic  paste  still  finds  a ready  sale 
on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country.  M.  Salomon  told  us 
he  had  himself  purchased  it  at  various  times,  and  laugh- 
ingly alluded  to  the  grave  protestations  of  a shopmau  to 
whom,  on  one  occasion,  he  had  expressed  doubts  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  compound. 

“ When  in  London  I purchased,  too,  some  pictures  of 
myself,”  said  M.  Salomon,  recounting  another  anecdote. 
It  was  “dans  la  cite,"  and  naturally  he  desired,  before 
making  the  purchase,  to  know  whether  the  portrait  was 
ressemblant.  “ Tres  ressemblant,”  was  the  shop-keeper’s 
assurance  ; “ and  on  the  strength  of  his  word,”  continued 
M.  Salomon,  “ I purchased  half-a-dozen  of  the  pictures. 
But  from  that  day  to  this  I could  never  trace  the  resem- 
blance myself.” 


Here  is  the  composition 
manner  of  employing  it: — 
Bure  vr.  in  wax  ... 

Gum  e emi 

Benzole  

Essence  of  lavender 
Oil  of  spike 


of  the  Salomon  paste,  and 

500  parts 

10  „ 

200  „ 

...  ...  800  ,, 
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Melt  the  whole  on  a water-bath,  mixing  thoroughly,  and 
strain  through  muslin.  Or  the  elemi  may  be  dissolved  in 
the  solvents,  and  the  melted  wax  added  after  filtration. 
To  make  it  thinner,  add  a little  more  lavender  essence. 

The  encaustic  paste  is  put  on  the  print  in  patches  in 
three  or  four  parts,  and  then  rubbed  with  a light,  quick 
motion,  with  a piece  of  clean  flannel.  If  a thick,  rich 
coating  be  desired,  a very  light  pressure  in  rubbing  is 
used.  In  the  case  of  a retouched  print,  the  rubbing  should 
be  very  light. 


The  “ By-the-Bye  ’’next  week  will  be  “ On  Publishing  ” ; 
the  following  “At  Home”  will  be  “ MM.  Benque  et  Cie., 
in  the  Rue  Boissy  d’Anglas,  Baris.” 


NOTES  OF  A SWISS  TOUR  WITH  GELATINE  PLATES. 

BY  W.  DILLWORTH  HOWARD.* 

I have  brought  for  exhibition  to-night  a few  pictures  taken  on 
Wratten’s  gelatine  plates  during  a brief  Swiss  tour  last 
autumn;  they  are  attempts  to  produce  something  more  satis- 
factory in  the  way  of  a tourist’s  amateurs  sketches  than  what 
Captain  Abney  justly  calls  ‘"maps  of  peaks.” 

With  wet  collodion  plenty  of  charming  results  have  been 
obtained  ; the  question  seems  still  sub  judice  as  to  gelatine 
taking  its  place.  To  add  my  mite  of  assistance  in  clearing  up 
the  question  is  my  present  object. 

Rather  long  exposures,  a developer  of  moderate  strength  (I 
used  ammonio  bromide,  with  two  grains  of  pyrogallic  to  the 
ounce),  so  as  to  give  somewhat  thin  negatives,  answered  best 
in  my  hands.  The  time  of  exposure  was  calculated  from  old 
wet-plate  results  abroad,  the  increased  sensitiveness  of  the 
gelatine  being  reckoned  at  six  times  that  of  wet  collodion.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  develop  while  abroad  ; the  exposed  plates 
were  repacked  in  the  boxes  and  brought  home.  Some  bad 
weather  was  met  with,  but  no  plate  was  injured  by  damp. 
Wrapping  the  boxes  in  gutta-percha  tissue  would,  however,  be 
a wise  precaution  against  a prolonged  sojourn  above  the  clouds. 

I did  not  find  the  difficulty  I expected  from  over-density  of 
the  image  whon  snow  was  represented,  and  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  with  proper  ( i.e .,  sufficient)  exposure  this  will  not 
prove  to  amount  to  anything  serious.  In  Swiss  landscape  work 
it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  be  able  to  represent  clouds  (cumuli 
at  least),  snow,  and  pines  without  having  to  use  mechanical 
appliances,  giving  longer  exposure  to  the  sky  than  to  the  fore- 
ground. This  can  only  be  effected  by  following  out  the  old 
wet-plate  method  of  exposing  for  the  shadows,  and  leaving  the 
high  lights  to  care  for  themselves.  With  such  an  exposure, 
the  development  must  be  arranged  to  bring  up  the  picture 
pretty  quickly,  so  that  too  much  density  is  not  attained  by  the 
lights  before  enough  detail  appears  in  the  shadows.  Working 
on  these  lines,  it  will,  1 believe,  prove  that  snow  peaks  and 
white  masses  of  cumuli  will  stand  much  longer  exposure,  with- 
out injury  to  the  picture,  than  is  supposed  by  many  amateurs. 

I do  Dot,  however,  think  that  it  is  altogether  wise  to  be  with- 
out the  means  of  altering  the  relative  exposure  of  sky  and 
foreground,  as  effects  may  be  attempted  that  are  otherwise 
almost  impossible.  No  one  should  start  on  an  expedition  with- 
out knowing  approximately  the  right  exposure  in  bright  light 
for  every  stop  of  the  lenses  be  intends  to  use.  If  every  plate  is 
properly  recorded,  with  good  plates,  past  experience  will  soon 
render  developing  en  route  needless  on  the  score  of  testing 
exposure. 

My  few  mistakes  on  this  head  were  all  evident  enough,  and 
would  probably  all  have  happened,  even  if  I had  developed  a 
plate  every  night  as  a test.  Attention  to  the  log  would  save 
many  a disappointment,  especially  those  which  result  from  the 
great  tendency  that  exists  to  over-expose,  from  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  calculated  time  at  the  moment  of  uncapping  the 
lens  : the  quicker  the  plate,  the  greater  the  risk.  A short 
focus  lens  is  useful,  and  I have  fouud  a lens  of  the  longest 
focus  my  camera  would  allow,  at  least  equally  so.  You  cannot 
invariably  attain  a point  of  view  that  will  give  a proper  size  and 
digoity  to  the  object  of  main  interest  in  the  landscape  ; indeed, 
some  arrangement,  for  magnifying  the  image  would  put  a new 
power  into  the  hands  of  those  who  seek  lor  photographs  of  lar- 
off  peaks. 
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A very  important  point  is  to  aim  at  securing  such  an  effect  of  I 
atmosphere  as  will  commend  itself  to  a painter’s  eye.  To 
obtain  this,  aqueous  vapour  must,  of  course,  be  present  in  the 
air.  I do  not,  therefore,  court  perfect  mountaineering  weather 
for  the  camera.  After  rain,  or  during  flue  intervals  in  broken 
weather,  are  the  golden  hours  for  the  photographer  abroad  ; 
always  so  even  with  collodion,  much  more  so  when  rap  d pro- 
cesses enable  us  to  attack  with  success  the  problem  of  repre- 
senting the  swift  play  of  fleeting  light  and  shade  over  the 
landscape. 

notes. 

The  Times  on  Monday  discussed  at  some  length  Professor 
Lister’s  hospital  treatment.  While  agreeing  that  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  surgeon  of  King’s  College  Hospital — that 
of  dipping  the  knife  in  carbolic  acid,  operatiug  in  a spray 
of  the  same  antiseptic,  and  saturating  the  bandages  with 
this  liquid — was  beneficial  in  lessening  cases  of  hospital 
fever  or  blood  poisoning,  because  carbolic  acid  destroys 
those  minute  orgainisms  termed  bacteria,  our  leading 
journal  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  to  be  assumed,  because 
bacteria  are  present  in  disease,  that  these  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  particular  malady.  Bacteria,  the  Times  argued, 
are  inherent  to  every  kind  of  decomposition,  and  do  not 
presage  any  specific  disease. 

The  Times  is  a little  behind  its  namesake.  Dr.  Koch’s 
micro-photographic  researches,  with  which  our  readers  are 
familiar,  prove  distinctly  that  in  the  case  of  specific 
diseases,  specific  bacteria  are  to  be  found  in  the  animal 
tissue.  This,  indeed,  was  the  one  link  wanting  to  prove 
Professor  Lister’s  theory,  and  Dr.  Koch  supplied  it  with 
his  camera.  Although  bacteria  in  animal  tissue  are 
invisible  to  a great  extent  to  the  eye  under  the  microscope, 
Dr.  Koch  has  showu  it  is  possible  to  take  their  portraits  by 
photography  ; and  he  found  that  their  likenesses  differed 
considerably.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  gangrene,  that  most 
deadly  of  diseases,  the  bacteria  are  found  in  the  form  o^ 
globules  hanging  thickly  upon  cobweb,  like  currants  or 
gtapes ; while  in  relapsing  fever,  the  bacteria  present,  are 
thin  hair-like  organisms.  Other  diseases,  again,  betray  the 
presence  of  other  forms  of  bacteria,  so  that,  the  1'imes  not- 
withstanding, the  presence  of  bacteria  does  not  appear  to 
be  merely  adventitious. 

The  private  view  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  to-day,  the 
press  view  having  taken  place  on  Wednesday.  An  after- 
noon’s inspection  of  the  pictures  shows  the  same  paucity 
of  good  poses  in  portraiture  upon  which  we  have  before 
laid  stress.  Next  week  we  will  print  our  notes  on  the 
posiug  and  grouping  of  some  of  the  principal  exhibits. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  the  jurors 
at  the  last  Photographic  Exhibition,  are  well  represented, 
the  latter  by  a charming  stretch  of  blue  water  in  “ Mid 
Channel,”  the  former  by  three  pictures,  of  which  the  most 
taking  is  “ Author  and  Critics  ” ; a writer,  manuscript  in 
hand,  is  declaiming  with  out-stretched  arm,  while  two 
critics,  an  old  man  pulling  his  grizzled  moustache  in  doubt, 
and  a young  one  in  fashionable  attire  lolling  on  a table 
smoking,  listen  each  after  his  habit.  It  is  a group  well 
within  the  scope  of  photography,  and  therefore  worthy  of 
study  by  photographers. 


The  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  a strange  aversion  to 
entering  a photographic  studio ; indeed,  it  is  very  likely 
we  should  at  this  moment  have  been  without  any  photo- 
graph at  all  of  the  distinguished  statesman,  but  for  the 
intervention  of  Her  Majesty.  .Unlike  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
late  ex-Premier  was  very  chary  about  sitting,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  only  two  good  portraits  of  him  are  in  existence 
— that  of  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  and  of  Messrs.  W.  and  D. 
Downey.  The  Earl  was  something  of  an  exquisite,  even 
to  the  last — those  who  remember  his  daily  promenade  along 
Whitehall  when  Premier,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Montague 
Corry,  know  this — and  there  is  little  doubt  he  feared  the 
impartial  eye  of  the  camera. 

Mr.  Hughes  secured  Earl  Beaconsfield’s  portrait  when 
the  latter  was  on  a visit  to  Her  Majesty,  some  summers 
ago.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  is  photographer  in  ordinary  to 
I the  Queen  at  Osborne,  was  “ commanded  ” to  attend — there 
is  a smart  little  waggonnette,  standing  ready  “ on  Her 
Majesty’s  Service,”  in  a position  to  be  run  over  from  Ryde 
at  a moment’s  notice — to  take  pictures  on  the  occasion. 
There  was  merry-making  at  Osborne  House,  a lawn-tennis 
party,  in  which  the  young  princes  of  Wales  took  part,  in  the 
sunny  grounds  that  overlook  the  blue  waters  of  the  Solent. 
It  was  then  that  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  and  that 
Mr.  Hughes  secured  the  only  portrait  ever  taken  of  Lord 
| Beaconsfield. 

The  photograph  of  Mr.  Disraeli  by  Messrs.  W.  and  D. 
Downey,  in  the  well-known  velvet  jacket,  is  a no  less 
memorable  portrait.  This  also  was  secured  under  diffi- 
culties, and  we  have  already  told  the  story  of  its  produc- 
tion in  these  columns.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  at  Balmoral 
Castle  at  the  time,  aud  it  required  some  persuasion  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty  to  induce  her  first  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  to  sit.  An  azure  blue  coat  and  light 
trousers  was  the  costume  chosen  by  the  unwilling  sit- 
ter, and  although  the  Messrs.  Downey  did  their  best, 
they  did  not  succeed.  Next  day  he  came  in  his  glossy 
velvet  jacket  ; unfortunately  it  was  raining,  and  his 
anxiety  to  prevent  the  new  garment  from  being  spoilt 
with  the  rain  in  the  improvised  studio,  as  also  the  dull- 
ness of  the  weather,  again  prevented  the  taking  of  a 
good  portrait.  To  ask  the  illustrious  statesman  to  sit  a 
third  day  was  more  than  the  Messrs.  Downey  dared.  There 
was  the  Premier  still  at  Balmoral,  walking  about  the 
grounds — but  who  was  to  catch  him?  At  last,  on  Lady 
Churchill  plucking  up  courage  to  approach,  Mr.  Disraeli 
sternly  vouchsafed  auother  five  minutes — five  minutes 
which  have  probably  been  worth  five  hundred  pounds  to 

Messrs.  W.  and  D.  Downey. 

) 

But  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  no  objection  to  be  painted. 
In  fact,  he  was  rather  anxious  about  being  pourtrayed  in 
oil.  Mr.  Millais  asked  him  to  sit,  and  told  him  he  could 
paint  him  in  five  sittings,  of  an  hour  each.  Three  sittings 
had  already  taken  place  before  the  Earl’s  illness,  but  ou  the 
21st  of  March,  he  said  to  Lord  Barrington,  “ Write  rnd 
tell  Apelles  I cannot  sit  to  him  to  day.”  The  portrait 
has  now  been  finished ; we  saw  it  at  the  Royal  Academy 
| in  Wednesday,  and  a very  unpleasant  portrait  it  is. 
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The  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  oxalate  developer,  writes 
Dr.  Liesegang,  keeps  the  shadows  remarkably  clear.  Gly- 
cerine appears  to  work  more  energetically  than  one-tenth 
the  quantity  of  bromide  of  potassium.  Five  drops  of  gly- 
cerine added  to  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  developer  (with- 
out bromide)  keeps  the  clear  glass  in  a negative  perfectly 
free  from  deposit,  even  under  the  most  prolonged  develop- 
ment. 


We  make  another  quotation  from  Cruikshank’s  Omni- 
bus, this  time  of  a pictorial  nature.  It  is  probably  the 
only  picture  we  possess  of  a studio  of  forty  years  ago ; the 
great  point,  apparently,  was  to  have  the. camera  and  sitter 
as  high  up  as  possible,  for  the  apparatus  is  seen  on  a shelf 
just  under  the  roof,  and  the  sitter  has  to  ascend  no  less 
than  nine  steps  to  his  pedestal  and  posing  chair. 


One  assistant  is  shown,  watch  in  hand,  timing  the  ex- 
posure, and  another  seems  engaged  in  burnishing  a silver 
plate.  Two  pair  of  sitters  are  waiting  their  turn,  impressed, 
meanwhile,  with  the  wonders  of  Daguerreotypes.  The  1 
head-rest  is  much  the  same  as  that  employed  now-a-days, 
and  to  the  head-screen  is  attached  a cord  by  which  the  top- 
light  may  be  modified.  A peep  through  the  door  shows 
us  the  laboratory  adjoiniug,  in  which  a spirit-lamp  sug- 
gests the  mode  of  development. 

Below  Cruikshank’s  picture  is  a quotation  from  Shakes- 
peare’s Henry  IV.,  more  apt,  we  think,  than  any  yet  appro- 
priated by  photographers  to  illustrate  their  calling  . — 

11  Sit,  cousin  Percy  ; sit,  good  cousin  Hotspur.” 


Photographers — and  amateurs  especially — should  look  after 
their  drying  boxes.  We  have  just  heard  of  a studio  beiDg 
burnt  to  the  ground  through  the  taking  fire  of  a cupboard 
for  the  desiccationtof  gehtine  plates.  There  was  but  a small 
Bunsen  burner  in  the  chimney,  bat  this  seems  to  have 
caused  the  catastrophe.  It  would  be  well  if  chimneys  were 
constructed  so  that  the  flame  could  always  be  seen  ; hidden 
fire  is  always  dangerous. 


of  tjre  gag. 

SOLUBLE  BROMIDE  IN  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

It  is  not  generally  known — or  rather,  I should  say,  it  is 
generally  overlooked — that  silver  bromide  is  soluble  in  a 
soluble  bromide  such  as  of  potassium,  and  that  this  has  a 
considerable  effect  in  the  preparation  ofgelatineemulaions.  A 
small  experiment  may  illustrate  this  to  good  purpose.  Take 
five  grains  of  silver  nitrate  in  solution,  and  add  to  it  enough 
bromide  (say  of  potassium)  in  solution  to  just  convert  the 
amount  into  silver  bromide,  carefully  pour  off  all  tho  super- 
fluous liquid,  and  wash  two  oi  three  times  by  decantation, 
leaving  it  finally  free  from  water  as  possible.  Next 
take  twenty  grains  of  potassium  bromide  and  dissolve  in  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  water  and  add  it  to  the  silver  bromide, 
and  warm  over  a spirit  lamp  or  Bunsen  burnei.  It  will  be 
found  that  a large  proportion  of  the  silver  bromide  is  dis- 
solved, the  liquid  taking  a slightly  yellowish  tinge.  Decant 
a portion  of  the  liquid  into  a warmed  test  tube,  and  allow 
it  to  cool  gradually.  It  will  be  found  that  yellow  reflecting 
crystals  are  deposited,  which  under  a magnifying  glass,  take 
definite  forms.  When  these  aie  collected  and  dried  on 
filtering  paper,  their  true  nature  can  be  determined.  If 
some  be  shaken  up  in  cold  distilled  water,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  crystals  disintegrate,  and  that  potassium  bromide 
is  left  in  solution.  The  silver  bromide,  however,  left  behind 
is  of  the  colour  which  is  seen  in  gelatine  emulsion  after 
prolonged  boiling.  Does  this  throw  any  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  gelatine  emulsions  ? I think  it  may  do.  I have  held 
until  recently  that  any  excess  of  soluble  bromide  over  that 
required  to  combine  with  the  silver  nitrate  is  injurious  to 
sensitiveness.  My  views  are  inclined  to  be  modified,  how- 
ever, by  experiments,  which  have  been  carried  on  during 
the  last  mouth.  I am  inclined  now  to  the  belief  that  a 
fair  excess  of  bromide  will  rather  increase  the  sensitiveness 
than  otherwise,  more  particularly  by  boiling  with  a small 
quantity  of  gelatine.  Now,  the  action  of  the  ammonia 
seems  to  be,  as  has  been  recently  pointed  out,  to  dissolve 
the  silver  bromide  and  then  deposit  it,  and  so  on  till  the 
particular  kind  of  bromide  is  arrived  at  which  has  fair 
sensitiveness. 

Ammonia  cannot,  however,  be  used  with  a boiling  solu- 
tion of  gelatine,  since  fog  must  in  that  case  eventuate 
through  the  reaction  of  the  ammonia  aud  gelatine  on  the 
silver  bromide,  aud  an  increase  in  temperature  to  get  a specific 
reaction  is,  as  we  know,  most  desirable — nay>  necessary — 
if  we  wish  to  get  it  complete.  Soluble  bromide 
| dissolves  in  proportion  more  of  silver  bromide  than  does 
ammonia,  and  soluble  bromide  can  be  boiled  with  impunity 
with  gelatine.  If  we  may  presume  that  the  modifi- 
cation of  silver  bromide  formed  by  the  hot  soluble  bromide 
is  the  same  as  that  produced  by  a perfect  reaction  with 
ammonia,  then  a better  result  should  be  obtained  with  it 
than  with  simply  cold  digestion  with  ammonia.  Now  what 
are  the  facts  of  the  case?  Some  six  weeks  ago  I made  an 
emulsion  in  which,  through  an  accident,  1 used  150  grains 
of  soluble  bromide  instead  of  120,  using  200  grains  of  silver 
nitrate,  with  the  result  that  a much  more  sensitive  plate 
was  obtained  than  formerly.  Every  emulsion  made  with 
the  same  formula  gave  the  same  result,  and  it  was  this 
which  set  me  thinking  as  to  the  cause  of  this  increase.  1 
cannot  lay  it  down  to  anything  else,  aod,  judging  from  the 
experiment  quoted,  I am  bound  to  accept  it  if  no  better 
explanation  can  be  furnished.  In  the  old  days,  as  we  are 
aware,  collodion  emulsion  was  made  with  an  excess  of  bro- 
mide, with  the  result  that  it  was  much  less  sensitive  than 
when  prepared  with  an  excess  of  silver.  In  this  case  the 
boiling  process  was  not  adopted,  and  therefore  the  reaction, 
as  before  stated,  was  necessarily  incomplete.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  collodion  emulsion  bad  to 
ripen  before  it  became  sensitive,  by  putting  it  aside  for  so 
many  hours.  It  is  probable  that  boiling  the  collodion 
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mulsion  with  excess  of  bromide  (as  I do  with  my  special 
form  of  emulsion)  would  produce  better  results  than 
cold  emulsification,  and  it  will  be  my  business  to  make 
careful  experiments  on  this  point,  and  also  on  several 
others  which  presented  themselves  in  the  course  ol 
experiments,  and  I hope  to  have  shortly  some  more  words 
to  say  on  the  subject.  Should  it  finally  prove  that  the 
theory  propounded  is  correct,  the  use  of  ammonia  will  be 
avoided,  and  with  it  the  danger  of  producing  fogged 
emulsions.  It  will  be,  however,  of  great  interest  to  deter- 
mine the  excess  which  ought  to  be  employed,  since  there  is 
no  noubt  that  unless  the  elimination  of  the  soluble  bromide 
during  the  washing  is  tolerably  complete,  a product  is  pro- 
duced which  is  highly  insensitive  to  radiation.  My  present 
opinion  is  that  about  one-fifth  excess  will  give  excellent 
plates,  but  I should  be  glad  to  hear  practical  results 
from  others. 


The  “ Topic  ” next  week  will  be]  “ Landscape  Studies,’  • 
by  II.  P.  Robinson. 


ODD  JOBS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ LOOKING  BACK.” 

No  2. — The  Lisping  Lady'  and  Her  Cat. 

It  is  twelve  or  eighteen  months  since  a smart  corres- 
pondence took  place  in  the  Photographic  News  in  re 
provincial  photographers  advertising  the  working  of  dry 
plates  as  their  own  particular  “ instantaneous  process.” 
As  a rule,  I have  do  hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  was 
third-rate  photographers  who  resorted  to  this  mode  of 
covering  themselves  with  a borrowed  glory,  and  at  the 
same  time,  I have  no  doubt,  increasing  the  weekly  takings 
of  the  studios.  Many  photographers  think  that  the  greatest 
weekly  amounts  shown  on  the  books  testify  that  they  are 
the  most  business-like  men,  and,  consequently,  the  best 
photographers  in  the  town  or  city  to  which  they  belong. 
I allow  the  first,  but  repudiate  the  latter.  Their  busi- 
ness tact  teaches  them  that  every  trick  to  secure  the 
L.S.D.  is  fair  in  trade  as  well  as  in  love  or  war.  A 
friend  of  mine  quarrelled  very  lately  with  a party  through 
the  fact  that  he  would  not  consent  to  use  the  “ double 
quick  process,”  or  “ dummy  ” the  sittters,  and  take  their 
money  ; in  plain  language,  make  a sham  of  taking  them 
after  it  is  too  late.  Of  course  it  can  be  argued  that  this  is 
only  a means  of  securing  a sitter  ; but,  in  my  mind,  it 
argues  small  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  their  work,  for 
good  work  will  ever  secure  sitters,  without  having  to 
resort  to  such  fishy  tricks. 

It  was  when  the  local  papers  were  teeming  with  Brown, 
Joues,  and  Robiuson’s  own  “ instantaneous  processes.”  that 
on  a dull  December  morning  I was  visited  by  a lady. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  that.  She  wa3  stout, 
middle-aged,  and  covered  from  head  to  foot  in  a huge 
ulster.  Still  nothing  remarkable.  But  her  face!  Aye, 
there's  the  rub ! It  was  massive,  and  as  immovable  as  the 
Sphinx.  Indeed,  a stony,  wooden,  one-coloured  face  that 
filled  you  with  a religious  awe,  and  sent  your  mind 
wandering  amoDg  saints  and  martyrs.  I remember,  in  my 
childhood,  gaziug  with  something  of  the  same  feeling  upon 
a print  of  St.  Bridget  clasping  a skull,  and  turning  up 
her  eyes  to  a small  grating  above  her  head,  evidently 
trying  to  see  it  without  inconveniencing  her  neck,  with 
such  another  face  as  this  lady — a face  with  less  expres- 
sion in  it  than  you  will  find  in  an  apple  dumpling. 

But  she  speaks,  and  the  spell  is  broken. 

“ Mithter  a — a YVkatth-itb-name,  do  you  take  picturth 
by  the  inthantaneouth  proceth  ! ” 

Yes,  she  lisped!  aud  lisped  solemnly,  with  not  a 
muscle  of  her  face  moving  but  her  lips.  Before  I could 
answer  she  had  commenced  again  : “ Becauthe  if  you 
don't,  I thall  go  thomewhere  elth.  But  if  you  can,  I thall 
have  Jummbleth  photographed.  Do  you  thee — thee  if  *’ 


Yes,  I saw — and  understood,  and  if  the  lady  would  bring 
Mr.  Jummbles  (I  had  some  vague  thoughts  that  he  might 
be  a clown)  at  noon  next  day,  I should  keep  the  time  open 
for  them.  After  stolidly  viewing  the  specimens,  she  made 
me  a most  stiff  and  solemn  obeisance,  and  departed,  with  a 
promise  to  call  at  noon  next  day. 

YVkat’s  in  a name?  A good  deal,  I think,  especially 
such  a one  as  Jummbles.  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a name 
outside  a travelling  show  ? I puzzled  uiyself  to  think  what 
relation  he  could  be  to  her.  I tried  it  on  her  husband — 
her  father— her  grandfather — but  it  would  not  fit.  Just  as 
I was  falling  to  sleep,  a bright  idea  woke  me  up  It  must 
be  a nigger  ! Yes,  “ Jummbles  ” would  become  a nigger 
capitally  ! And  I fell  asleep  delighted  with  the  sharpness 
of  my  penetration. 

Noon ; and  my  Sphinx  appeared,  followed  by  a maid 
carrying  a small  hamper.  I look  anxiously  around  for 
Jummbles,  the  nigger,  but  fail  to  see  him.  The  voice 
lispeth  in  Sphinx,  and  1 am  implored  to  make  a good  job 
of  him  ; I am  likewise  asked  if  I am  ready,  and,  if  so,  to 
show  the  way  to  the  glass  room  at  once.  1 was  mystified, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  grins  of  the  rosy-cheeked  maid, 
l believe  I would  have  felt  the  same  as  the  Egyptians  of 
old  when  the  original  Sphinx  used  to  ask  them  riddles. 
But  this  mystery  was  soon  solved.  Oa  reaching  the  glass 
room,  the  maid  opened  the  hamper,  and — “me — au  ! — me — 
au!  ” there,  crushed  in  a heap,  was  a long-haired  white 
Angora  cat.  This  was  Jummbles.  I say  nothing  about  my 
penetration  non. 

“ He’s  got  a littled  rumpled  ! ” quott  the  maid. 

“ Wants  ironing  out,”  whispered  the  grinning  'prentice 
at  the  dark  room  door. 

“ The  comb ! ” demanded  the  Sphinx.  The  maid  handed 
her  a larged-toothed  piece  of  comb,  when  she  commenced 
doiug  up  Mr.  Jummbles,  phizzing  all  the  time  like  an  ostler 
scrubbing  a horse.  When  this  operation  was  over,  and 
after  petting  and  purring,  stroking  and  lispiDg  at  him,  she 
lifted  him  upon  the  covered  table  that  I had  placed  all  ready, 
then  turned  to  me  with  that  immovable  massive  face,  and 
ejaculated, 

“Mithter,  a— a!  Do  you  thee  that  cath’s  peculiarity ?” 

I had  been  standing  carelessly  beside  the  camera,  wishing 
in  my  heart  the  job  well  over  . but  upon  being  thus  appealed 
to,  I marched  up  and  scrutinized  Mister  Jummbles  criti- 
cally- indeed,  I looked  very  minutely  for  his  “ peculiarity,” 
but  failed  to  discover  it.  I was  beginning  to  get  hot, 
when  it  struck  me  that  it  might  be  the  length  of  his 
hair. 

“ All  Angora  caths  have  long  hair,”  reproachfully  ejacu- 
lated Sphinx.  “But  obtherve  the  leDgth  of  thith  oueth 
tail,” — most  solemnly.  “ The  peculiarity  of  Jummbles  is 
the  length  of  hith  tail.” 

She  then  gave  me  particular  instructions  how  to  show 
off  that  member  to  the  best  advantage,  supplementing 
them  with  a piece  of  advice  gleaned  from  an  experience  of 
a former  trial  to  photograph  Mr.  Jummbles.  I must  not 
touch  him,  or  he  would  fly  at  me,  “ ath  he  hateth 
thrangerth  ; ” I must  not  speak  to  him,  or  he  would  speak 
back ; I must  not  shake  any  clothes,  or  ring  bells,  because 
that  would  frighten  him.  Then  what  on  earth  was  I to 
do  ? That  was  my  business,  she  told  me.  Did  I not  say 
that  I could  take  pictures  instantaneously?  Well,  then, 
what  did  I mean  ? She  hoped  that  I would  succeed — at 
least,  she  felt  certain  that  I would  succeed  better  than  the 
artist  who  had  last  attempted  to  photograph  Jummbles. 
He  could  not  have  succeeded  worse.  When  she  showed 
them — the  pictures — to  her  husband,  he  looked  at  them 
wonderingly,  tried  them  every  way — this  side,  aud  that 
side,  and,  finally,  upside  down — and  then  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  “ wath  not  a cat,  but  a night-mare.” 

All  this  lisped  in  monotonous  tones  by  the  stony  Sphiux, 
the  maid  grinning  over  her  shoulder,  and  Jummbles  lifting 
i his  prognosticating  nose,  and  sniffing  around  in  a most 
i suspicious  manner  ; then,  to  cap  it  all,  the  Sphynx  seemed 
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to  have  a bad  memory  for  names,  and  apostrophized  me 
as  “ Mithter-a-Bradlaugh  ” or  Bradshaw!  then  Bagford — 
Bagshaw  — Badford— every  name  but  the  right  one,  much 
to  the  delight  of  the  assistant  in  the  dark-room.  It  was 
all  very  ridiculous  and  provoking — still,  business  had  to 
be  done.  Having  seated  the  Sphinx,  and  cautioned  the 
maid  to  behave  herself,  I commenced  operations  upon 
“ Jummbles.”  That  interesting  animal  had  discovered  by 
this  time  that  there  was  no  immediate  attempt  intended 
upon  his  life,  and  had  curled  himself  up  for  a nap  ; but  he 
had  likewise  curled  his  tail  round  his  fore  paws.  The 
Sphinx,  when  she  observed  this,  rose  in  considerable  agita- 
tion, and  straightened  it  out.  No  sooner  had  Sphinx  seated 
herself  than  Jummbles  curls  it  snugly  up  again.  Then 
Sphinx  would  speak  to  him — pat  him — kiss  him— straighten 
it  out  once  more,  and  behave  in  a more  maudlin  manner 
towards  the  brute  than  any  young  mother  over  her  first- 
born. 

1 cannot  tell  you  all  the  humbug  I went  through  ; but 
I may  state  that  I had  two  hours  of  it  good,  and  was 
beginning  to  feel  as  a murderer  might  feel  before  the  deed. 

I was  all  the  more  enraged  because  by  my  own  mismanage- 
ment I spoiled  the  first  half  plate.  Neglecting  to  take 
into  consideration  that  I had  a white  subject  and  a short 
exposure,  1 used  the  usual  proportion  of  pyrogallic,  am 
monia,  and  bromide,  the  result  being  a dense  blotched 
picture  lacking  in  detail.  I had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
sharply  defined  pictures— one  position  like  what  the 
Sphinx  required,  and  another  after  my  own  idea — and  then 
to  spoil  them ! VV  hat  I should  have  done  I daresay  every 
one  knows,  yet,  for  the  benefit  of  any  beginner,  I may  state 
that  I should  have  reduced  the  quantity  of  my  pyrogallic 
one  half ; this  would  have  prevented  the  density : and  I 
should  have  increased  the  quantity  of  ammonia,  which 
would  have  brought  out  the  detail ; the  restrainer  to  be 
used  the  usual  way.  The  result  would  have  been  two  rich 
soft  pictures  at  the  first  shot.  Having  lost  that  chance,  and  j 
remedied  my  developer.it  pleased  Jummbles  to  get  restless  ; I 
he  wagged  his  precious  caudal  appendage,  and  spoiled  one 
plate ; he  me-auwed,  and  spoiled  another  ; he  moved,  he 
winked,  he  licked  his  paws,  he  washed  his  face,  and  behaved 
in  the  most  tantalizing  manner.  I smelt  my  dinner,  I knew 
it  was  getting  cold,  and  I resolved  to  make  some  of  them 
do,  but  the  stony  stare  of  the  Sphinx  awed  me.  I felt  con- 
vinced that  she  read  my  thoughts. 

At  last,  two  first-rate  pictures! 

Angry,  sour,  and  as  cross  as  two  sticks — albeit  my 
smiling  face  did  not  say  so,  for  I can  “ cry  content  to  that 
which  grieves  me  most’’ — I stood  and  watched  the  Sphinx 
give  Mister  Jummbles  a tit-bit  of  raw  steak  that  she  had 
brought  to  give  him  “ if  he  wath  a good  boy  ! ” I could 
not  help  remarking,  “ You  seem  very  fond  of  your  cat. 
Madam  V” 

She  slowly  turned  the  large  stolid  colourless  face  to- 
wards me,  looked  at  me  with  her  round  grey  eyes,  and 
slowly  ejaculated,  “ It h my  dead  boyth  cat ! ’’ 

What  1 thought  or  felt  at  those  words  I leave  you  to 
guess.  They  were  the  last  she  spoke  to  me.  After  giving 
her  order,  she  made  a sweeping  bow,  more  to  the  specimens 
than  to  us  in  the  room,  and  departed. 

But  I had  read  the  Sphinx’s  riddle. 


and  if  we  had  a thoroughly  mono-chromatic  light,  such  as 
blue,  or  the  photographic  lighter  excellence , we  should  he  able 
easily  to  calculate  many  formulm  which  at  the  present  time  are 
of  extreme  difficulty,  since  in  the  case  of  mono-chromatic  light 
we  should  have  rays  of  one  wave-length,  while  in  light  gene- 
rally W6  have  rays  of  very  variable  length.  A ray  of  light 
emanating  from  a point  may  be  supposed  to  propagate  itself  in 
a sphere,  and  therefore  when  it  reaches  a plane  at  right  angles 
to  its  general  direction,  some  parts  of  the  front  of  the  waves 
will  reach  the  plane  after  the  others  ; if,  therefore,  instead  of  a 
pin-point  for  a source  of  light  we  have  au  aperture,  we  may 
suppose  this  aperture  to  be  made  up  of  pin-points,  and  in- 
dependent waves  to  come  from  each.  Lord  Rayleigh  has 
shown,  when  the  arrival  of  any  of  these  spherical  waves  is  only 
I of  a wave-length  behind  another  part  in  reaching  a plane, 
that  definition  is  not  deteriorated.  Suppose  r be  the  i aperture 
or  hole,  and / the  distance  from  the  plane,  and  A the  wave- 

length  in  inches,  he  shows  that  when  / = — - the  definition 

A 

will  be  as  perfect  as  when  a lens  is  used,  so  far,  I suppose, 
as  diffraction-phenomena  are  concerned. 

Let  us  take  an  example  of  blue  light,  which  has 


length  of  about 


of  an  inch,  and  calculate 


a wave- 
at  what 

distance,  with  an  aperture  of  £ of  an  inch,  the  definition  would 
be  as  perfect  as  with  a lens.  In  this  case  we  have  to  find /. 
f—  2 X (t^)2  X 67,000, 

=:  445  inches,  or  37  feet. 

An  image  of  the  suu,  thrown  from  that  distance,  would  there- 
fore be  as  perfect  as  if  a lens  were  used. 

Suppose  we  wish  to  find  what  aperture  we  can  employ  for  a 
10-inch  focal  length,  we  proceed  in  the  same  way  : 

I0=2r2  X 57,000, 


r‘  — s — l 

H 1 0 o o 1 1 4 6 o* 

r = -j-Oy  of  an  inch. 

The  diameter  of  the  aperture  must  therefore  be  about  one- 
fiftieth  of  an  inch  to  secure  good  definition.  Let  us  compare 
this  with  the  diaphragm  of  a lens  used.  The  smallest  aperture 
of  a rapi'i  rectilinear  lens  is  about  J of  an  inch  ; the  necessary 
exposures  in  the  case  of  the  aperture  of  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch, 
and  with  this  stop,  would  be  as  2,500  to  10,  or  250  to  1.  With 
a gelatine  plate  such  an  exposure  in  certain  cases  would  not  be 
inadmissible  ; for  if  a landscape  requred  two  seconds’  exposure 
in  the  one  case,  it  would  only  require  about  8 minutes  in  the 
other — an  exposure  not  exceeding  that  often  given  with  old 
slow  dry  plates. 

j In  the  classical  paper  of  Petzval  on  the  camera-obscura, 
which  appeared  twenty  years  ago,  he  shows  that  it  is  useless 
to  diminish  a hole  beyond  the  one-sixtieth  of  an  inch,  and  he 
states  that  a point  with  bis  aperture  would  be  represented  by 
a circular  dnc  of  one-twenty-tourth  of  an  inch.  This  is  true, 
but  requires  explanation.  The  illumination  at  the  centre  would 
be  far  stronger  than  at  the  rim  of  the  disc;  in  fact,  it  would 
fade  off  to  nothing  at  the  circumference.  It  is  probable  that  a 
point  would  be  represented  more  nearly  by  1 -100th  of  an 
inch,  together  with  the  diameter  of  the  hole  j the  diameter  of 
a disc  representing  a point  would  therefore  be  1 -100th  -j-  1 -50th 
— of  an  inch,  which  is  not  more  than  a good  lens  often 
defines  at  parts  of  an  image. 

Another  remarkable  point  in  Lord  Rayleigh’s  paper  is  the 
comparison  between  an  achromatic  and  an  uncorrected  lens. 
He  shows,  as  before,  that  if  an  error  in  place  of  the  wave-length 
amounts  only  to  J A,  A being  the  wave-length,  p being  the 
refractive  iudox  of  the  glass  for  the  red,  and  pi  that  for  the 
violet,  and  / and  r the  focal  distance  and  radius  of  the  aperture 


respectively  as  before,  that  —£ 

H — 1 2 r2' 


He  takes,  as  an 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  NATURAL  CAMERA,  AND 
ON  UNCORRECTED  LENSES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  K.E.,  F R.S.* 

In  the  Philosophical  Magazine  of  last  month,  Lord  Rayleigh 
has  a paper  which  in  its  bearings  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
photographer.  It  is,  however,  rather  full  of  mathematical 
formula)  which  photographers,  as  a rule,  had  rather  not  read, 
and  1 have,  therefore,  thought  it  might  be  well  to  take  the 
pitl  of  the  matter  and  lay  it  before  the  Society.  Rays  ot 
light,  as  we  are  well  aware,  consist  of  undulations  in  the  ether; 

• Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 


instance,  crown  glaBS,  in  which  p — 1-5136  and  pt  zz.  1.5284, 
and  shows  when  A =:  1-40, 000th,  and  the  aperture  of  the  lens 
is  1 -6th  of  an  inch,  an  achromatic  lens  has  no  advantage  over 
an  urcorrected  one.  It  therefore,  in  cases  of  necessity,  becomes 
possible  to  use  an  uncorrected  lens — a point  of  no  small  impor- 
tance. The  aperture  of  a lens  may  be  curtailed,  as  usual,  by 
means  of  a central  stop  placed  in  front  of  the  lens,  or  by  cover- 
ing the  lens  itself.  The  curvatures  of  the  lenses,  of  course, 
have  to  be  considered ; but  practical  experiment  has  shown 
that  an  uncorrected  lens  of  the  plano-convex  shape  can  bo  used 
when  the  aperture  is  restricted.  I have  myself  tried  a plano- 
convex crown  lens,  of  24-inch  focus,  on  a plate  6 inches  square, 
and  photographed  with  it.  The  image  was  first  focussed  as 
accurately  as  could  be,  by  means  of  a magnifying  arrangement 
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looking  through  a piece  of  plain  glass  instead  of  on  ground 
glass.  With  an  aperture  of  1 inch,  the  image  was  strongly 
coloured ; and  not  till  an  aperture  of  j--inch  was  placed  in  front 
of  the  lens  did  the  colour  disappear,  and  the  photograph  showed 
perfect  focus. 

I may  here  remark  that  the  focus  of  the  image  is  best 
attained  by  substituting  for  the  plain  glass  a green  glass.  By 
so  doing  the  red  ray,  and  part  of  the  yellow,  are  cut  off,  and  the 
general  focus  is  taken  up  nearer  the  blue. 

If  we  calculate  this,  we  must  first  consider  what  focal  dis- 
tance would  give  a sharp  image  in  the  natural  camera,  and 
then  multiply  that  by  -0142,  according  to  Lord  Rayleigh. 

f - 2r2  _ 2_Xj|)i 

J \ ~ _L 

6700o 

= X 67,000  = 1,800  inches,  nearly,  for  the  natural 
camera  ; 

•1800  X "0142  = 25-5  inches,  nearly,  for  the  uncorrected  lens.  * 
Theory  and  practice  seem  to  agree  very  closely  in  this  matter.  , 

In  Petzval’s  communication,  to  which  I have  already  referred,  | 
he  shows  that  with  crown  glass  the  focus  for  the  violet  ray  is  ' 
•036  times  the  distance  of  the  focal  length  for  red  rays  nearer 
to  the  lens.  Suppose,  then,  we  took  the  focus  for  the  yellow 
ray,  which  would  be  about  half-way  between  these  points  ; let 
ns  see  what  the  dimensions  of  a point  would  be. 

I am  not  suggesting  this  as  doing  away  with  achromatic 
lenses, — far  from  it,  they  are  indispensable  ; but  when  a very 
long  focus  for  a plate,  say  9 by  7|,  is  required,  it  may  be  of  use 
to  get  an  ordinary  spectacle-lens,  costing  Is.,  and  put  a 
diaphragm  in  front  of  it,  or  even  to  paste  up  all  the  lens  except 
\ inch  of  it.  The  focus  for  a distant  plane  for  the  central 
part  of  a lens  lies  in  the  sphere  of  a radius  of  a of  the  focal 
distance.  Suppose  we  simply  stop  out  the  spectacle-lens  of 
24-inch  focus  to  ^--inch  aperture,  and  then  the  sphere  of  focus 
will  have  a radius  of  36  iuches.  The  question  then  is,  how  far 
off  irue  focus  will  different  parts  of  a flat  plate  be,  suppose  the 
section  of  the  sphere  to  be  cut  by  a 9 by  7 plate  ; that  is,  if  the 
best  visual  focus  will  be  at  3 inches  from  each  end  ? The 
question  arises  whether  the  centre  and  ends  will  be  in  good 
focus  as  well. 


Let  B be  the  focus  of  the  yellow  ray,  and  A of  the  violet- 
Then,  supposing  the  lens  has  24  inches  focus  for  the  yellow  ray, 

then  A would  be  nearer  to  B by.^_  * 9“  — -48  inch.  C D 

2 

would  be  the  diameter  of  the  image  of  a point,  putting  on  one 
side  all  diffraction-phenomena.  E F is  £ inch ; E G is  £ inch, 
EG:  A D = B G : A B 
J : A D = 24  : -48 
Or  A D = '002  inch. 


Or  the  disc  would  have  a diameter  of  4-1000th  of  an  inch.  The 
admissable  disc  of  confusion  is  taken  at  1-100'h  of  an  inch.  It 
is  therefore  well  within  this  limit,  even  when  diffraction  is 
taken  into  account.  Such  a small  aperture  would  be  inad- 
missible with  a slow  plate  ; but  for  a gelatine  plate  rit  is  quite 

manageable  to  use  a stop  of  aperture  1— 


We  have  seen  that  R T are  already  in  admissible  focus  ; the 
question  is  about  S and  Q,  for  if  these  be  in  focus  the  inter- 
mediate points  will  be  eo  as  well. 


If  P R ir  r,  P S = y r 2 — R S3  and  P Q = ^ P S2  X Q Sa 
In  our  case  r = 36  R S = 1-6  in.  Q S = 4 6 
/.  P S = J 362  X 1-6*  = 35-95 

pQ  = i/  36  032  + 4 52  = 36-19 
At  Q the  disc  of  confusion  would  be  of  a diameter  of  -008,  and 
at  S it  would  be  of  a diameter  of  -005  ; so  that  the  whole  of 
the  plate  would  be  well  in  focus. 

If  the  aperture  or  stop  were  placed  in  front  of  the  lens  as  in 
ordinary  single  lenses,  the  focus  would  be  even  better  than 


that  shown.  A little  further  calculation  would  go  to  show  tha 
any  object  within  25  feet  of  the  lens,  and  in  the  horizon,  would 
be  found  depicted  in  fair  focus  that  is,  the  disc  of  confusion 
would  be  l-100th  of  an  inch.  It  may  be  asked  if  lenses  of 


P 


to  give  the  same  result  ; but  when  you  narrow  the  aperture 
much  beyond  this  the  diffraction  begins  to  int.rfere  seriously, 
and  should  be  avoided. 


I have  strung  together  these  few  remarks  to  call  attention  to 
a subject  which  has  escaped  prominent  notice.  Lord  Rayleigh 
has  done  good  service  in  calling  attention  to  it  for  teleecopes, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  was  equally  applicable  to  photo- 
graphic lenses. 


(fcorrfspontotttt. 

THE  HEAD-REST. 

Dear  Sir, — Many  photographers  are  discarding  the  silver 
bath,  owing  to  the  increasing  reliability  of  the  prepared 
plates  ; and  some  go  so  far  as  to  advise  the  throwing  aside 
of  the  head -rest  as  useless  or  unnecessary,  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  exposure  required  now-a-days. 

If  our  sitters  came  to  us  perfectly  self-possessed,  and 
perfectly  at  ease,  and  could  make  themselves  perfectly  at 
home  in  our  studios  during  the  short  time  they  can  give  to 
a sitting,  we  might  then  talk  of  dispensing  with  the  head- 
rest; but  not  until  then.  Certainly,  in  the  case  of  very 
young  children,  we  may  dispense  with  the  “rest;  ” but 
then  they  are  frequently  more  at  home  with  the  artist  who 
professes  to  take  children  than  their  great  uncles  and  aunts 
are,  when  their  turn  comes  to  sit  in  front  of  the  camera. 
In  the  case  of  an  average  sitter,  I should  advise  a careful 
use  of  the  “ rest,”  and  then  stop  down  the  lens  with  a 
small  diaphragm,  and  thus  produce  a very  sharp  picture 
with  a moderate  exposure : taking  advantage  of  the 
quickness  of  the  plate  to  produce  a superior  result. — Yours 
truly,  An  Old  Photographer. 


LOCAL  PORTRAIT  MUSEUMS. 

Sir,— Would  you  allow  me  to  suggest  that  no  literary, 
scientific,  or  mechanics’  institution  or  society  should  be 
without  a public  photographic  album  containing  portraits 
of  all  the  fellows  or  members,  whether  voluntarily  presented 
by  themselves,  or  paid  for  by  the  institution  or  society  ; 
and  I even  go  further  and  say  that  the  town  hall  of  every 
provincial  corporation  should  possess  a public  municipal 
photographic  album  containing  the  portraits  of  every 
municipal  functionary  or  notability,  present  if  not  past,  free 
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to  public  inspection  for  the  edification  of  the  citizens  and 
town  people. — lam,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Augustus  J.  Harvey,  F.R.G.S. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  GELATf NO-CHLORIDE. 


Sir, — In  the  leading  article  of  your  last  issue,  you  men- 
tion my  name  in  connection  with  the  development  of  silver 
chloride.  The  facts  are  not  quite  as  there  stated,  sodic 
hydrosulphite  not  having  been  used  by  me  in  my  experi- 
ments with  gelatino-chloride,  but  the  alkaline  pyrogallic 
developer. 

The  development  of  silver  chloride  is  quite  feasible  with 
the  alkaline  developer,  provided  the  vehicle  be  gelatine, 
and  the  chloride  in  a fine  state  of  division.  Collodion  will 
not  answer  at  all,  not  even  with  sodic  hydrosulphite,  which 
is  a much  milder  or  “ elective  ” developer.  I used  both 
soluble  bromide  and  chloride  as  restrainers. 

The  hydrosulphite  developer  had  not  been  introduced 
by  M.  Sauman  at  the  time  of  my  gelatine  experiments  ; 
but  1 tried  it  at  a late  date  with  albumenized  paper,  sensi- 
tised in  a nitrate  bath,  and  then  washed,  and  it  succeeded 
perfectly.  Alkaline  development  in  this  case  I found  not 
to  answer,  and  believe  the  failure  may  be  referred  to  the 
presence  of  silver  albuminate. 

My  impression,  before  giving  up  my  experiments,  was 
that  silver  chloride,  though  easily  amenable  to  the  deve- 
loper, was  yet  less  sensitive  to  the  less  refrangible  rays. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  “cooking”  and  “ammonia 
treatment  ” were  not  thought  of,  and  no  doubt  I used  the 
“powdery”  form  of  chloride,  and  not  the  “granular” 
modification  experimented  on  by  Dr.  Eder : still,  his  con- 
clusions seem  lo  bear  out  my  idea. 

Some  spectroscopic  experiments  would  be  interesting  in 
connection  with  this  subject.  Perhaps  Dr.  Eder  would 
undertake  these  at  some  future  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  colour  in  reduced  silver — no  matter 
which  haloid  is  used — depends  more  upon  the  nature  of 
the  developer  than  upon  the  state  of  the  silver  salt,  though 
I quite  think  that  some  states  of  the  silver  salts  will  not 
produce  certain  colours.  Thus  the  hydrosulphite  developer 
produced,  with  silver  bromide  in  albumen,  a bright  brick 
red  ; while  the  same  developer  with  silver  chloride  in 
albumen  resulted  iu  an  olive  brown,  which  transmitted 
light  of  purple-brown  colour. 

Again,  with  alkaline  development  of  gelatino-chloride  I 
obtained  warm  blacks,  while  sometimes  with  gelatino- 
bromide,  especially  with  ammonium  carbonate  in  the  deve- 
loper, the  result  has  been  of  a pure  claret  colour  by  trans- 
mitted light;  at  other  times  ochre  tint — a very  usual 
colour  with  hydrosulphite  development  of  collodio-bromide 
— mild  developers  and  finely  divided  haloids  seem  to  pro- 
duce  Ihe  brighter  and  warmer  colours. 

I may  mention  that  some  of  my  chloride  films,  when 

thin,  transmitted  various  coloured  rays  at  different  parts 

at  one  part  rose-tinted,  at  another  blue  rays  These 
colours  were  more  pure  than  one  generally  sees  in  bromide 
films,  which  are  said  to  transmit  blue  or  red  ravs  as 
though  produced  by  diffraction.  ’ 

I am  surprised  that  Dr.  Eder  has  not  found  the  hydro- 
sulphite  to  answer  well,  as  it  will  hardly  affect  bromide  in 
gelatine.  I presume  that  Dr.  Eder  is  certain  that  it  neither 
contained  traces  of  sulphurous  acid  nor  was  stronely 
alkaline.  b J 


While,  as  above  stated,  I did  not  look  for  great  sen 
tiveness  in  silver  chloride,  I am  yet  surprised  to  find! 
Eder  estimate  its  comparative  practical  sensitiveness  at  o: 
fiftieth  part  of  that  of  silver  bromide.  If  the  sensit 
or  “old  form”  of  silver  bromide  be  used,  and  sib 
,.e  a similar  character,  the  sensitiveness  with  w< 
alkaline  developer  will  be  found  to  be  about  equal  for  w, 
lighted  subjects.  But,  then,  Dr.  Eder  uses  a very  m 
developer.  \\  hat  would  be  its  action  upon  silver  b 
mide  ?— I am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Herbebt  B.  Berkeley 


COLLODION  FILTER. 

Sir, — Wishing  to  filter  some  collodion,  and  not  havin  g 
the  prescribed  filter.  I at  length  hit  upon  the  method 
shown  in  the  annexed  sketch.  A developing  dish  three- 
parts  filled  with  cold  water,  a bottle  to  receive  the  filtered 
collodion  placed  into  it,  the  filter  having  some  cotton- 


wool placed  lightly  into  the  neck,  then  saturated  with 
alcohol,  the  collodion  poured  into  the  filter,  then  covered 
with  a thin  glass  beaker,  the  water  in  the  dish  preventing 
air  being  admitted  or  escaping.  This  plan  may  serve  for 
other  volatile  liquids. 

To  amateurs  like  myself,  this  may  be  useful. — J.  J.  M. 

[A  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  would  be  more 
effectual  in  confining  the  ether  vapour. — Ed]. 


GOD  OR  GODDESS? 


Dear  Sir, — A pleasant,  sweet-worded  writer,  whose  innate 
modesty  forbids  him  to  give  any  oiher  name  tbau  “ Free 
Lance,”  has  in  a contemporary  kindly  taken  in  hand  to 
point  out  the  error  of  my  ways.  This  is  the  third  time  that 
his  mild  and  genial  pen  has,  for  me,  traced  the  words  of 
wisdom  — that  his  wholesome  and  friendly  wit  has  sank  deep 
in  my  untutored  soul — that  his  fatherly  hand  has  been 
raised  in  gentle  correction — that  his  sorrowful  finger  has 
pointed  me  out  as  an  unmitgated  blockhead.  Oh,  that  such 
godlike  writers  should  have  enemies!  What  wretch  could  it 
have  been  who  once  stigmatized  “ Free  Lance  ” as  a “ liter- 
ary clown  ?”  He  must  have  been  some  son  of  Belial,  some 
bloodthirsty  man  who  had  failed  to  school  bis  barbarian 
soul,  to  govern'his  unguarded  tongue.  Photographic  clown! 
Oh,  heavens  ! Yet  I envy  the  boldness  of  this  son  of  Belial, 


for  verily  I am  a coward,  and  must  shift  the  responsibility 
of  the  sex  of  Ganymede  to  other  shoulders.  “ Free  Lance  ” 


wittily  points  out  that  I have  been  trying  to  fly  with 
borrowed  plumes,  and  that  in  my  ignorance  I have  “ spoken 
of  a goddess  as  a 1 he.’  ” (How  beautifully  expressive, 
Mr.  F.  L.  ! ) Baronius  (a.c.  34),  L’Morert,  Le  Clark, 
and  a host  of  other  authorities  on  heathen  mythology, 
assert  that  “ Ganymede  was  the  son  of  Tros,  King  of  Phrygia. 
The  poets  feigu  that  he  was  beloved,  and  carried  up  to 
Heaven  by  Jupiter  in  the  shape  of  an  eagle,  where  he  was 
made  cup-bearer  to  the  gods  ; ” while  Piudar,  in  hia 
“ Olympia,”  says  : — 


“ Where  since  young  Ganymede,  sweet  Phrygian  boy, 
Succeeded  to  the  ministry  of  joy. 

And  nectar  banquet  of  the  sky.’’ 

But  of  course  these  authors  are  wrong  ! 

“ All  the  worldo  is  wrong  but  meddlesome  John, 

An’  he  must  be  BartiDgly  right.’’ 

With  regard  to  the  rest  of  his  nicely-worded  notice,  seeing 
that  it  is  so  free  from  spleen,  abuse,  and  personality,  I treat 
it  with  the  profound  respect  with  which  I have  regarded  his 
former  lucubrations. — 1 am,  yours  ever,  Geo.  Bbadforde. 


CLEARING  THE  FILM. 

Dear  Sir, — “ There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 
This  saying  was  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind  on  reading 
the  article  by  Mr.  J,  Cowell  in  your  laBt  issue.  I have  by 
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me  a sheet  of  instructions  sent  Out  with  gelatine  plates  by 
Mr.  F.  York  more  than  twelve  months  since,  and  among 
the  “hints”  I find: — “Reddish  brown  film;  prolonged 
development ; discoloured  developer  ; discoloured  fixing 
bath.  Remedy  : — Soak  in  a solution  of  citric  acid , 5 grains 
to  an  ounce  of  water,  or  a clearing  solution  composed  of 
boracic  acid,  1 drachm ; alum,  2 ounces  ; hydrochloric 
acid,  1 ounce  ; water,  1 pint.  Greenish  yellow  film  ; over- 
development. Try  citric  acid  or  clearing  solution.” 

Mr.  Cowell  does  not  say  how  his  pet  formula  of  citric 
acid  and  cyanide  of  potassium  is  to  be  used  ; he  says  it 
“ should  be  made  a note  of  in  all  dark-rooms.”  Does  he 
mean  that  if  the  gelatiue  plate  worker  does  not  succeed 
with  his  development  he  is  to  take  a dose  of  “ the  mixture  ” 
as  a sedative?  If  so,  would  not  prussic  acid  do  as  well? — 
Yours  faithfully,  C.  G.  Cutciiey. 

[It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  York  recommends  a mixture 
of  citric  acid  and  alum.— Ed.  P.N.] 


Iprocttii'mgs  0!  Sacutus. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Memorial  flail,  Albert  Square,  on  Thursday,  the  14th  inst., 
Mr.  Alfred  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  William  Headridge  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  proposed  art  uuion  to 
be  held  in  connection  with  the  Manchester  School  of  Art,  at 
their  new  building,  Cavendish  Street,  Oxford  Road.  Several  of 
the  members  promised  photographic  contributions  to  the  same. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  a paper  by  Mr.  VV.  Harding 
Warner,  of  Bristol  (in  our  next).  Accompanying  the  paper  was 
a stereoscope  and  collection  of  slides  of  large  size,  with  duplicate 
pictures  of  the  small  or  original  size  for  comparison. 

Mr.  John  Pollitt  said  he  had  himself  observed  the  “ floating 
ghost  ’’  effect  several  times  when  using  Dallmeyer's  wide-angle 
rectilinear  lens,  but  the  ghost  image  was  always  inverted,  fie 
had  never  seen  the  effect  when  using  a single  view  lens. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  on  one  occasion,  when  photograph- 
ing the  interior  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Exchange,  managed  to 
get  double  the  number  of  windows  on  his  plate  that  there  was  in 
reality,  the  duplicates  being  some  distance  from  the  others,  and 
considerably  out  of  place. 

Mr.  John  Schofield  exhibited  one  of  Edison’s  electric  lamps 
(with  the  incandescent  horse-shoe  carbon)  ; and,  after  he  had  de- 
scribed it,  with  some  particulars  as  to  cost,  durability,  and 
efficiency,  an  interesting  conversation  took  place,  in  which  the 
Chairman.  Mr.  Charles  Harris,  and  others  joined. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Leigh,  calling  attention  to  a method  of  intensifying 
gelatine  bromide  plates  with  silver  nitrate,  said  that  the  formula 


he  had  adopted  and  method  of  use  was  as  follows  : — 

A. — Nitrate  of  silver... 

...  ..  60  grains 

Nitric  acid 

...  ...  2 drachms 

Water  ...  ...  ... 

...  ...  4 ounces 

B. — Pyrogallic  acid  ... 

30  grains 

Citric  acid  

30  „ 

Water  

...  ...  8 ounces 

Mix  equal  parts  of  A and  B,  and  flow  on  and  off  the  previously- 
wetted  plate  (as  in  the  wet  process).  When  sufficiently  dense, 
wash,  and  place  the  plate  for  a few  minutes  in  a saturated  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  ; then  wash  and  fix  in  weak 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Mr.  John  Schofield  said  he  bad  often  found  that  plates  which 
had  been  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid,  but  having  the  appear- 
ance of  under-exposure  and  wanting  in  density,  were  very  much 
improved  by  transferiing  them  to  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer. 
By  that  method  he  had  been  able  to  bring  out  detail  and  density 
which,  with  the  pyrogallic  developer,  would  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  if  not  impossible.  He  had  also  found,  in 
connection  wich  a plate  which  had  been  developed  with  ferrous 
oxalate,  and  when  fixed  was  found  too  weak,  that,  by  applying 
bichloride  of  mercury,  and  redeveloping  with  ferrous  oxalate  of 
potash,  the  results  were  very  satisfactory,  and  preferable  to  the 
mercury  and  ammonia  intensification. 

Mr.  Rushton  said  he  preferred  the  use  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen after  the  bichloride  of  mercury  in  preference  to  ammonia. 


Mr.  William  Watte  exhibited  an  instrument  for  viewing 
lantern  slides  d la  graphoscope.  It  consisted  of  a metal  cylinder 
with  a lens  at  one  end,  and  an  elaborate  arrangement  for  giving 
tints  to  the  slides  fixed  at  the  other  end.  The  whole,  mounted 
on  a handsome  stand,  formed  an  effective  and  ornamental  piece 
of  apparatus. 

A committee  to  carry  out  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
outdoor  meeting  was  then  elected. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  W.  Harding  Warner,  and 
the  members  then  adjourned  until  May  12,  which  will  be  the  last 
indoor  meeting  previous  to  the  summer  recess. 


West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society. 

A ndmerously-attendf.d  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Monday,  the  4th  inst.,  at  the  VI  arket  Tavern,  Godwin 
Street,  Bradford,  Mr.  E.  Passingham  (President)  in  the  chair. 
After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meetings, 

A discussion  was  raised  on  Mr.  W.  Harding  Warner’s  letter 
respecting  the  exhibition  of  prints  mounted  on  glass,  as  to  their 
being  in  fair  competition  with  those  on  boards.  Several  members 
thought  they  were  not ; but  the  majority  ruled  otherwise. 

Mr.  Bulmer  asked  the  cause  of  some  gelatine  plates  drying 
unevenly — some  matt,  and  others  bright. 

Mr.  Bridges  stated  that  he  had  previously  had  great  trouble  in 
getting  plates  to  dry  quickly  with  the  surface  he  desired  ; but, 
after  trying  several  methods,  he  had  now  succeeded  so  well  (by 
a method  he  described  to  the  members)  that  he  should  never  be 
troubled  again.  He  could  now  dry  them  in  a fraction  of  the 
time  previously  taken. 

Mr.  Sykes  gave  the  members  a formula  for  intensifying  plate3 
by  means  of  pyrogallic  acid,  citric  acid,  and  silver. 

It  was  then  announced  that  Mr.  Garritt  would  read  a paper  at 
the  May  meeting,  and  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
accorded  to  Mr.  Bridges  for  his  liighly-interestiDg  and 
instructive  observations. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  the  first  Monday  in  May. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France. 

A meeting  of  the  Society  took  place  on  the  1st.  inst.,  M 
Peligot  in  the  chair. 

M.  Perruche  de  Velna  sent  a treatise  on  the  reproduction 
of  micro- photographs.  He  uses  a bent  microscope,  and  after 
focussing  the  object  to  be  photographed,  the  objective  is  ex- 
changed for  a photographic  lens  two  inches  in  diameter,  which 
is  fixed  in  an  expanding  camera.  By  this  means  very  large 
copies  may  be  obtained. 

For  retouching  large  carbon  pictures,  M.  Borlinf.tto  recom- 
mends the  use  of  the  same  mixture  as  required  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  paper  dissolved  in  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid, 
and  a small  addition  of  a three  per  cent,  solution  of  chrome 
alum.  When  the  retouching  is  dry  the  print  may  be  washed 
without  harm  ensuing. 

Dr.  Eder  reported  from  Vienna  on  his  experiments  in  con- 
junction with  Captain  Pizzighelli,  on  the  addition  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  to  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  The  plates  were 
prepared  with  bromide  of  silver,  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
chloride  or  iodide.  By  a small  addition  of  hyposulphite  to  the 
developer,  ordinarily  prepared,  the  image  appeared  much  more 
rapidly.  A contrary  effect  is  apparent  if  the  amount  of  hypo- 
sulphite is  too  great  ; a clouded  image  is  produced,  the  deve- 
lopment is  stopped,  and  the  effect  becomes  reversed,  so  that  a 
negative  gives  place  to  a bad  positive. 

M.  Davanne  reminded  the  Society  that  some  time  ago  he 
exhibited  some  very  successful  specimens  to  which  a small 
amount  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  had  been  added  to  the  deve- 
loper. 

M.  Perrot  de  Chaumeux  observed  that  it  was  the  custom 
for  foreigners  to  publish  processes,  formulas,  &c.,  brought  out 
in  France,  without  mentioning  the  originator,  and,  after  a cer- 
tain time,  the  description  of  process  or  formula  appear  in  a new 
work  uuder  a foreign  name. 

MM.  Heickel  and  Mokizet  showed  some  gelatine  bromide 
negatives  and  prints,  observing  that  the  time  of  exposure  re- 
quired was  two  eecouds,  and  they  became  over-exposed  with 
throe  seconds  in  the  studio,  while  collodion,  under  the  same  cir 
cumstnnces,  required  sixty  seconds’ exposure. 

M.  Guerry  exhibited  a pneumatic  shutter  on  the  principles 
put  firth  by  M.  Jubert  and  afterwards  by  M.  Audra.  The 
modification  consisted  not  only  in  theaddition  of  the  pneumatic 
system,  which  is  not  a novelty,  but  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
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double  slides  to  allow  of  the  shutter  performing  three  functions. 
Thus,  the  two  slides  may  be  used  together  for  very  rapid  ex- 
posures (singly  for  those  of  longer  duration)  or  tho  progress  of 
both  may  be  so  regulated  that  the  foreground  may  be  exposed 

longer  than  the  sky.  ..  „ . 

M.  M audit  presented  a large  collection  of  instantaneous 

pictures  taken  with  gelatine  plates. 

M.  Khatissian,  of  Tiflis,  showed  a very  large  number  of  fine 
prints  taken  by  M.  Kurktschian,  photographer,  at  Envan 
(Caucasus),  representing  ruins  in  Armenia.  They  were  taken 
with  wet  collodion,  and  under  unfavourable  conditions. 

M.  Leon  Vidal  exhibited  for  Mr.  Morgan  four  enlargements  : 
two,  intended  tor  working  up  in  crayons  or  monochrome,  were 
sufficiently  exposed  in  ten  and  twelve  seconds  respectively  ; 
the  other  two  presented  a finished  appearance  after  an  exposure 
of  fifteen  seconds.  These  were  all  printed  on  argentic  gelatino- 
bromide  paper. 

M.  Audra  observed  that  he  had  experimented  with  this  paper, 
and  it  seemed  especially  applicable  for  enlargements. 

M.  Pector,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  award 
the  Gaillard  prize,  reported  that,  as  none  of  the  competitors  had 
completely  reached  the  required  results,  although  the  works 
submitted  were  full  of  interest,  and  gave  hopes  of  future  satis- 
factory solution,  the  committee  wish  to  prolong  the  competi- 
tions until  December  31st,  1881.  The  same  conditions  are  to 
be  observed,  and  each  competitor  should  enclose  some  finished 
negatives.  The  Society  unanimously  agreed  to  the  conclusions 
of  the  committee. 

M.  David  stated  that  for  some  time  he  had  endeavoured  to 
replace  glass  by  celluloid,  but  had  not  been  successful  in 
obtaining  films  of  equal  thickness  and  transparency.  He  first 
tried  rolling,  afterwards  had  recourse  to  pressure  up  to  150 
atmospheres,  and  at  length  used  the  hydraulic  press. 

M.  Fortier,  in  answer,  said  that  he  had  succeeded  very 
well  in  obtaining  even  films  of  celluloid  by  compression  between 
two  heated  blocks  of  wood,  pear-wood  being  preferable. 

M.  Jonte,  in  the  name  of  M.  Jonniaux,  of  Liege  (Belgium), 
presented  some  gelatine  emulsion  dissolved  in  alcohol  with  a 
slight  addition  of  acetic  acid. 

MM.  Londe,  Vidal,  Franck  de  Villecholle,  and  Pector, 
resolved  to  report  on  their  success  with  this  new  emulsion. 

M.  Audp.a,  who  had  previously  experimented  upon  it,  stated 
that  this  emulsion  was  excellent  in  working  and  its  results. 
It  spread  freely  and  evenly  over  the  glass,  and  dr'ed  in  about 
an  hour  and  a half  in  a drying  box,  under  the  influence  of  a 
current  of  air.  The  plates  thus  prepared  proved  to  be  of  good 
medium  rapidity.  In  trying  to  make  the  emulsion  itself,  M. 
Audra  succeeded  in  obtaining  equally  good  results  by  dissolving 
some  old  dried  emulsion  in  the  acidulated  alcohol,  except  that 
the  proportion  of  acetic  acid  required  to  be  increased  from  one 
to  per  cent,  to  dissolve  the  gelatine.  With  another  emul- 
sion of  English  manufacture  the  results  have  not  yet  proved 
successful.  About  two  years  ago,  English  journals  spoke  of 
dissolving  the  gelatine  in  alcohol  with  the  addition  of  a few 
drops  ota  mineral  acid. 

M.  Davanne  gave  an  account  of  a method  of  extracting 
silver  from  useless  emulsion.  Having  a large  quantity  of  old 
emulsion,  he  first  dissolved  it  in  water,  afterwards  added  some 
iodised  albumen,  and  then  boiled.  In  a few  moments  the 
albumen  coagulated  and  collected  all  the  silver,  which  was 
separated  by  filtering. 

After  passing  votes  of  thanks,  the  meeting  broke  up. 


in  tin  Stubic. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  next  meeting 
of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Thursday  next,  May  5,  at  8 p.m., 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi.  A paper  by 
Mr.  George  Croughton,  entitled  “ A Gossip  with  Old  Friends,” 
will  be  read,  and  a lantern  and  slides,  sent  for  the  last  meeting 
by  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Co.,  of  Sunderland,  will  be  exhibited. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  outdoor  meeting  to-morrow 
will  be  at  Kpping  Forest.  It  is  proposed  to  take  the  traiu 
from  Liverpool  Street  to  Lnughton,  thence  to  work  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Ilighbeech,  about  two  miles.  The  rendezvous  will  be  the 
Forest  Hotel,  Chingford  (another  two  miles),  at  6.30  p.m. 


&0rrts£fftt&tnt8. 

*#«  A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best  practica  1 
essay  “ The  Way  to  Preserve  Negatives  and  Register  Them.” 
The  following  rules  must  be  noted  : — The  article  should  be  from 
one  to  two  columns  in  length ; it  should  be  written  neatly,  and 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  contributions  must  be  re- 
ceived at  the  Office,  5,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  by  the  1st  June, 
marked  outside,  “ The  Way  to  Preserve  Negatives  and  Register 
Them.”  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  name  should  be  printed  in 
the  article,  but  it  must  of  course  be  enclosed  to  the  Editor. 
The  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  return  any  rejected  MS.  In 
the  case  of  two  articles  being  of  equal  merit,  the  honorarium  may 
be  divided,  but  in  any  case  the  decision  of  the  Editor  wdl  be 
final.  The  Editor  will  publish  the  title  of  other  essays,  to  be 
written  also  on  practical  subjects,  once  a month. 

James  Brown. — 1.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  only  mounting  materia 
which  will  fulfil  the  conditions  you  specify  is  india-rubber  solu- 
tion or  piste.  2.  The  use  of  a smaller  stop  will  not  improve 
matters.  The  only  thing  we  can  suggest  is  to  whiten  the  stone  by 
rubbing  it  with  a chalky  cloth. 

S.  Smith — Fuse  with  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  dry  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  dissolve  the  resulting  metallic  silver  in  nitric  acid  ; 
after  which  the  excess  of  aril  must  he  evaporated  away. 

William  Peek. — You  can  obtain  all  materials  and  particulars  from 
Mr.  G.  E.  Chapman,  113,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

S.  A. — Try  the  citr  c acid  and  alum  solution,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Cowell  in  our  last  number. 

E.  H.  M. — 1.  Hydro-kinone  can  be  obtained  from  Burgovne  and 
Co.,  16,  Coleman  Street.  2.  About  10s.  per  ounce.  3.  Write  to 
Messrs  Goupil  and  Co  , Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Fred  Turner. — l.  Probably  some  of  your  hypo  found  its  way 
into  the  toning  solution.  2.  Unless  you  are  dealing  with  a 
sufficiently  vigorous  negative  you  will  find  it  impracticable  to 
obtain  prints  having  a satisfactory  tone. 

C.  E.  G. — 1.  Procure  some  flour  emery,  moisten  with  water,  inter- 
pose between  two  pieces  of  glas-,  and  work  them  together  until  the 
operation  is  complete.  2.  We  should  not  recommend  you  to  use 
it  for  more  than  three  sheets ; but  it  can  be  made  to  serve  tor 
fixing  as  many  as  twelve. 

Pyro. — In  our  next. 

F.  C.  M. — A p dished  lithographic  stone  will  answer  the  purpose 
quite  as  well. 

Joseph  Froy. — We  have  noticed  that  those  portions  which  dry 
most  rapidly  are  often  brighter  than  the  remaining  parts ; but 
it  is  quite  possible  that  other  causes  may  have  been  at  work  in 
your  case. 

M.  Innes. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  you  have  been  supplied 
with  an  acid  oxalate  of  potassium,  instead  of  the  neutral  salt.  The 
latter  is  not  usually  kept  in  stock  by  the  ordinary  chemist  and 
druggist. 

O.  M.  N.— The  pigment  you  mention  is  far  too  fugitive  to  be  adapted 
for  use  in  printing  collotypes.  Try  alizarine  lake. 

In  a Fix. — A warm  solution  of  caustic  potash,  one  ounce  to  ten 
ounces  of  water,  will  rapidly  remove  the  deposit. 

More  Light. — A pair  of  quick-acting  portrait  lenses,  having  an 
equivalent  focus  of  about  six  inches,  will  answer  your  purpose. 
Ralph  Tucker. — Rapid  oxi'lation  sets  in  under  the  c rcumsiance. 
Reversal. — Ordinary  plate  glass  is  not  good  enough  for  the  purpose, 
but  by  grinding  several  pieces  alternately  on  each  other  and 
polishing,  you  may  obtain  sufficiently  flat  plates  for  making  the 
mirrors  you  require. 

Cautious. — We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  patent  covering  the 
operaiion  in  question,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  any  such 
patent  would  not  be  valid. 

L.  Ramsbothom. — 1.  The  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere.  2.  Am  excess  of  ammonia. 
3.  About  five  grains  to  an  ounce. 

Triton. — It  consists  merely  of  a strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
Theophilos  Pell. — 1.  You  must  carefully  study  and  practise  the 
simpler  branches  of  tho  art  of  lithography,  before  you  can  expect 
to  succeed  in  a thoroughly  satisfactery  manner.  An  excellent 
manual  is  published  by  Roret,  of  12,  Rue  Hautfeuille,  Paris, 
the  price  being  about  five  shillings.  2.  The  action  is  probably  due 
to  the  presence  of  a trace  of  oxidisable  organic  matter  in  the  air. 
Look  well  to  the  trapping  ot  the  drains  in  your  drying  room.  3. 
A very  thin  coating  of  albumen  spread  over  the  gelatinous  dating 
is  a great  improvement.  4.  Add  a moderate  excess  of  ammonia — 
even  a large  excess  will  do  no  harm. 

Advance  — Dry  mahogany  is  the  best  material  to  use,  and  the 
bath  should  be  put  together  with  bard  wood  pins  and  tongues, 
no  mils  or  screws  being  employed.  Next,  siturate  with  melted 
paraffin,  after  which  you  can  line  wilh  thin  linen  saturated  with 
Brunswick  blacs,  each  piece  being  carefully  squeegeed  into 
position.  When  dry,  revarnish  with  the  black. 

J.  T.  Cook. — 1.  You  had  better  send  the  lens  back  to  the  maker  to 
be  recentred  in  its  cell.  2.  About  six  parts  of  water. 
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XI.  ADAM-SALOMON. 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  announce  the  sudden  decease  of 
M.  Adatn-Salomon.  By  the  time  our  last  number  was  in  the 
hands  of  our  readers,  in  which  we  recounted  a pleasant 
chat  “at  home  with  M.  Adain-Salomon,  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Faisanderie.  Palis,”  the  illustrious  photographer  was  no 
more.  On  Wednesday,  in  last  week,  M.  Leon  Vidal  called 
at  Passy  to  find  the  genial  artist  stricken  on  a sick  bed,  and 
then  no  hope  was  entertained  that  M.  Salomon  would  live 
beyond  a fortnight.  Alas  ! the  end  came  in  two  days. 

It  was  on  Easter  Suuday  and  Easter  Monday  that  we 
last  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  M.  Adam-Salomon. 
Although  suffering  from  impaired  eyesight,  he  was  then 
in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  talked  hopefully  of  an 
operation  for  cataract  which  was  to  biing  back  to  him  his 
strong  vision  once  more.  On  Sunday,  a hot  summer’s  day, 
he  was  in  company  with  an  old  colleague,  a doctor  of 
medicine,  and  brother  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  during  a stroll  together  In  the  sunny  gardeD,  among 
the  odorous  wallflowers  and  fresh  green  chestnuts,  there  was 
a running  fire  of  gaiety  and  jokes.  They  called  blithely  to 
one  another  among  the  trees,  and  rallied  each  other  like 
schoolboys.  “ Where  are  you,  dveteur?"  cried  M.  Salomon, 
lustily,  for  the  doctor  had  seated  himself  in  an  arbour,  out 
of  pretence  to  avoid  the  artist’s  raillery.  “ Where  you  can’t 
find  me,’’  was  the  other  grey-beard's  reply.  With  all  the 
freshness  of  a lad  of  twelve,  M.  Salomon  quizzed  his  friend 
about  his  cleverness,  whereupon  “ docteur  ” replied  that  his 
hair  had  not  grown  white  for  nothing.  “ Cheveux  blaucs,” 
cried  M.  Salomon,  explaining  to  us  what  an  impostor  his 
friend  was  ; “ il  est  uu  brun,  avec  la  tete  poivree." 

We  like  to  recall  the  scene  now  the  kindly  heart  beats 
no  more,  not  only  because  it  is  one  of  the  last  and  brightest 
reminiscences  of  a gifted  artist,  but  because  it  shows  how 
lightly  the  threescore  years  and  ten  sat  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Adam-Salomon.  Everybody  knows  that  he  held  high 
rank  as  a sculptor  ; but,  skilled  as  be  was  in  the  use  of 
the  chisel,  it  was  as  a photographer  that  his  fame  travelled 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  Strange  to  say,  he  did  not 
begin  photography  till  18C1 — it  was  one  of  the  last  things, 
he  said  to  us  -aud  yet,  in  1867,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  we 
find  him  so  far  ahead  of  all  other  portraitists,  that  his  posi- 
tion was  undisputed  by  his  own  countrymen,  and  spon- 
taneously acknowledged  iu  every  land.  The  characte- 
ristics of  the  Adam-Salomon  portrait  have  ottimes  been 
set  down.  Here  is  what  was  written  in  the  News,  in  1867, 
of  the  Salomon  photographs:  — 

“They  are  immeasurably  more  brilliant  than  most  other  por- 
trait photographs  we  have  seen,  aad  we  have  now  compared  them 
side  by  side  with  many.  They  possess  not  only  purer  whites 
ai.d  deeper  blacks  thau  the  great  majority  of  pictures,  hut  they 
possess  more  gradations  between  these  extremes.  They  possess, 
jn  fact,  a far  more  extended  scale  of  tones  thau  photugruphs 


generally,  and  as  the  arrangement  and  juxtaposition  of  these 
tones  is  skilfully  managed,  the  result  is  extreme  brilliancy.  On 
a closer  examination  we  discover  that  there  is  as  much  delicacy 
as  brilliancy,  the  most  exquisite  gradation  of  half-tone  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  whole  picture:  in  the  lights,  a few 
touches  of  very  pure  intense  white,  surrounded  by  an  iufinity  of 
delicate  pearly  half-tones  of  varying  depth  ; in  the  shadows, 
deep  rich  portions  of  velvety  black,  but  no  hard  masses  unrelieved 
by  reflected  light.  As  a rule,  the  mass  of  the  picture  is  iu 
shadow  or  half-shadow,  giving  great  force  to  the  lights,  tho 
effect  being  exceedingly  Rembrandtesque ; but  the  exquisite 
transparency  of  the  shadows,  and  the  skilful  mode  by  which 
they  are  relieved  from  uniformity  of  shade,  prevents  any 
appearance  of  blackness  or  heaviness.” 

To  the  Times'  correspondent  was  due  the  credit  of  having 
effectively  pointed  out  the  pre-eminence  of  M.  Saldmon’8 
portraiture,  and  the  photographer  never  ceased  to 
acknowledge  his  gratitude.  “ Can  you  get  me  Miss  Glyn’a 
address  ? ” was  a request  he  asked  of  us,  as  he  shook 
hands  on  parting.  Miss  Glyn,  the  well-known  Shake- 
spearian actress,  our  readers  may  remember,  is  the  widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  Dallas,  who  once  represented  the  l imes  in 
Parts,  and  M.  Adam  Salomon  desired  to  register  his 
thanks  yet  again. 

In  France,  as  in  this  country,  there  is  to  be  a new 
Copyright  Act,  and  photographs  are,  for  the  first  time,  to  be 
recognised  as  works  of  art  by  our  neighbours.  It  is  mainly 
M.  Adam-Salomon’s  work  that  has  gained  photography 
the  coveted  position,  for  his  portraits,  the  authorities  in 
France  have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  works  of  art. 
M.  Salomon  referred  to  this  fact  gleefully  when  we  last  saw 
him  ; and  it  will  be,  indeed,  a lasting  monument  to  his  fame 
when  this  innovation  comes  to  pass. 


CARBON  PRINTING  FOR  SMALL  WORK. 

IT  has  long  been  a matter  of  note  that  many  of  those  who 
have  from  time  to  time  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  pro- 
duction of  small  carbon  pictures  as  a branch  of  their  every- 
day working  operations,  have  discontinued  this  class  of 
work  after  a more  or  less  prolonged  period.  This  is  to  he 
regretted,  as  the  carbon  picture,  wheD  intelligently  made, 
does  the  most  complete  justice  to  auy  negative  that  may  be 
pieseuted  to  the  printer,  the  faintest  gradations,  not  only 
in  the  more  transparent,  but  also  iu  the  densest  parts  of  the 
picture,  being  reproduced  with  the  most  extreme  fidelity. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  hap-hazard  carbon  pi  inter  who  can 
uniformly  attain  these  results  ; but  he  occasionally  obtains 
a really  good  print,  which  is  exhibited  with  a shout  of 
triumph,  and  he  refers  to  the  negative  as  one  well  adapted 
for  carbon  printing;  while  all  those  which  yield  a bad  re- 
sult in  his  hands  are  condemned  as  only  fit  for  the  silver 
printer. 

The  above-mentioned  circumstances  arise  from  a very 
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imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  gelatine  in 
general,  and  of  bichromated  gelatine  in  particular,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  wide-spread  employment  of  the  gela- 
tino-bromide  process  has  so  far  accustomed  the  photo- 
graphic world  to  the  peculiarities  of  gelatine  that  the  car- 
bon process  will  stand  on  a new  basis  as  regards  its  use  by 
the  general  mass  of  photographers  ; and  we  may  hope  to 
see  a revival  as  regards  the  production  of  small  portraits  in 
carbon. 

The  very  first  need  in  carbon  printing  from  mixed 
negatives  is  to  adjust  the  sensitiveness  of  the  tissue 
to  the  character  of  each  class  of  negatives,  it  being  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  very  thin  negatives  to  sensitize  the 
tissue  only  slightly,  say  in  a one  and  a-half,  or  even  a one 
per  cent,  bath  ; while  in  the  case  of  dense  negatives,  it  may 
often  be  necessary  to  employ  a six  or  six  and  a-half  per 
cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate ; or,  in  extreme 
cases,  a seven,  eight,  or  nine  per  cent,  solution  of  the 
ammonium  bichromate,  this  compound  being  much  more 
soluble  in  water  than  the  potassium  salt,  aud  consequently 
less  liable  to  crystallise  in  the  gelatinous  film.  There  are 
other  ways  of  adjusting  the  required  balance  between  the 
tissue  and  the  density  of  the  negative,  as,  for  example,  by 
varying  the  proportion  of  pigment  present  in  the  coating 
of  the  tissue,  a larger  amount  being  put  into  that  intended 
for  thin  negatives.  This  method  was  carried  into  practice 
during  the  earlier  days  of  carbon  printing  ; but  the  incon- 
venience of  dealing  with  several  grades  or  densities  of 
each  colour  was  found  to  be  considerable.  Advantage  may 
be  taken  of  the  varying  sensitiveness  of  tissue  according  to 
its  age  (after  sensitizing)  and  its  hygroscopic  condition ; 
tissue  which  is  new  and  thoroughly  dry  being  especially 
adapted  for  use  with  thin  negatives,  as  it  is  far  less  sensi- 
tive than  samples  which  have  been  kept  for  some  days,  or 
which  retain  a trace  of  moisture.  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  tissue  is  much  more  sensitive  when  slowly 
dried  than  when  it  has  been  rapidly  desiccated. 

By  carefully  carrying  into  practice  the  hints  above 
given,  the  carbon  printer  may  obtain  the  very  best  results 
from  any  kind  of  negative  which  may  be  presented  to  him  ; 
but  there  are  also  certain  points  which  are  of  general 
applicability,  whether  the  tissue  used  is  extra-sensitive  or 
not,  and  which  we  consider  are  not  sufficiently  insisted  on, 
in  many  cases. 

Development  should  always  be  effected  by  water  at  as 
low  a temperature  as  practicable,  otherwise  the  film  is 
liable  to  wash  away  entirely  in  the  thin  parts,  or  high- 
lights, the  picture  being  thus  irretrievably  ruined.  A long 
development  at  a low  temperature  is,  then,  to  be  preferred 
to  the  more  hasty  operation  with  over-hot  water ; and, 
moreover,  by  carrying  this  system  into  practice,  a con- 
siderable saving  may  be  effected  as  regards  the  time  of 
exposure,  a matter  of  some  moment  in  dull  weather. 

The  drying  of  the  tissue  is  a most  important  matter,  and 
it  is  a point  of  the  first  importance  that  the  operation 
should  be  performed  rapidly,  and  at  a moderate  tempera- 
ture. this  being,  as  a rule,  only  possible  in  a room  which  is 
itself  always  kept  dry,  as  an  occasional  fire  in  an  apartment 
seldom  used,  generally  serves  to  draw  moisture  from  the 
walls,  and  would  rather  serve  to  steam  the  tissue  than  to 
dry  it,  uidess  so  much  heat  were  employed  as  to  cause  the 
tissue  to  yield  reticulated  prints,  if  tissue  is  hung  up  over 
night  in  an  ordinary  kitchen,  even  after  the  fire  has  goue 
out,  it  will  generally  be  perfectly  dry  in  the  morning ; ! 
while  exposed  to  a similar  temperature  in  a room  only 
occasionally  used  might  fail  altogether  to  dry  the  tissue. 

-♦ 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER 
EMUSLION. 

BY  DB.  J.  M.  EDER. 

I see  that  in  the  last  number  of  the  Photographic  News 
Mr.  Berkeley  refers  to  the  research  of  Capt.  Pizzighelli 
aud  myself,  alluded  to  in  a leader  of  the  22ud  April  last. 


I should  have  wished  that  any  discussion  on  the  subject 
could  have  been  postponed  until  our  memoir  in  full  were 
before  the  public  ; but  as  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case 
for  some  weeks  (by  reason  of  its  presentation  to  the  Vienua 
Academy),  I cannot  leave  Mr.  Berkeley  so  long  without 
an  answer. 

In  the  first  place,  I must  refer  to  Mr.  Berkeley’s  opinion 
that  we  do  not  seem  accurately  to  have  estimated  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  chloride  of  silver.  That,  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  very  closely  studied  it  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  I extract  almost  verbally  from  our  Academy 
Memoir  of  the  13th  January. 


Sensitive 

Necessary  time 
of  exposure  to 

Sensitiveness 
of  the  com- 
bination. 

Substance 

bring  about  a 
vigorous  image 

AgBr,  developed  with  ferrous. 

oxalate  or  alkaline  pyrogallic 
AgBr,  with  alkaline  pyrogallic, 

i 

100 

ferrous-sulphate,  and  silver 
nitrate 

5-7  ... 

lfi-20 

Agl,  ditto  ditto 

...  4-5  ... 

20-25 

AgCl,  with  alkaline  pyrogallic 
AgCl,  with  ferro-citrate  and  a 

6-8  ... 

13-17 

trace  of  hyposulphite 

...  10  ... 

10 

AgCl,  with  ferro-citrate  alone 

60  ... 

2 

AgCl,  with  pyrogallol  alone 
AgCl,  with  hydrokinone  and 

100  ... 
150  ... 

1 

ammonium-carbonate 

0.7 

AgCl,  with  htematoxylin  and 
ammonium  carbonate 
Chloride  of  silver,  without  deve- 

... 500  ... 

0.2 

lopment,  commencement  of 
superficial  blackening 

...  150-200  ... 

0.6-0. 7 

These  numbers,  as  a matter  of  coutse,  fluctuate  in  a 
marked  degree  according  to  the  concentration  of  the  deve- 
loper, or  to  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  soluble  chloride 
contained.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  the  degree  of 
concentration  was  that  described  by  us  on  page  181  of  the 
News  for  the  most  important  of  our  developers.  In  alka- 
line pyrogallic  development  the  numbers  fluctuat-d  con- 
siderably, according  as  bi-carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of 
ammonia  or  caustic  ammonia,  was  employed  ; with  this 
developer  the  image  often  appeared  very  quickly,  but  very 
thin  and  fogged. 

But  I found  that  in  order  to  secure  a serviceable  image 
upon  bromide  of  silver,  an  exposure  of  only  one  second 
could  be  given  ; whereas  to  secure  a good  and  serviceable 
chloride  of  silver  picture  (diapositive),  from  50  to  100 
seconds’  exposure  was  necessary  ; so  that  in  actual  practice 
the  sensitiveness  may  be  generally  considered  to  be  one- 
fiftieth. 

Possibly,  however,  Mr.  Berkeley  will  not  accept  figures 
which  compare  sensitiveness  in  actual  practice ; he  may 
desire  a comparison  of  AgBr  and  AgCl  to  be  made  with 
the  ferro-citrate  developer.  But  it  would  be  just  as 
erroneous  if  we  compared  AgBr  and  AgCl,  both  developed 
with  ferro-oxalate,  as  if  we  compared  both  developed  with 
ferro-citrate ; for  the  ferro-citrate  developer,  although 
capable  of  bringing  out  a latent  image  upon  bromide  of 
silver,  would  be  incapable  of  sufficiently  and  thoroughly 
developing  it.  Ferro-citrate  is  not  capable  of  developing 
a weakly-impressed  image,  whose  presence  could  neverthe- 
less be  amply  proved  by  the  application  of  ferro-oxalate. 
Of  what  value,  then,  would  be  such  a comparison  ? 

For  this  reason,  Captain  Pizzighelli  and  myself  sought  to 
solve  the  problem  in  another  way.  A BrAg  film,  and  a 
AgCl  film,  were  exposed  to  light  under  a photometer  ; then 
both  were  immersed  for  several  hours  in  a strong  solution 
of  bromide  of  potassium,  washed,  aud  dried.  The  chloride 
of  silver  was  thus  completely  cbauged  into  bromide  of 
silver,  aud,  curiously  enough,  the  latent  image,  which  pre- 
viously' was  of  chloride  of  silver,  was  not  destroyed,  but 
changed  intoau  analogous  bromide  of  silver  picture.  Both 
plates  were  now  distinctly  comparable,  aud  were  at  once 
developed  in  oxalate  ; it  was  found,  then,  that  thejbromide 
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of  silver  plate  was  more  sensitive  than  the  chloride  of 
silver  plate. 

This  method  may  not  be  altogether  free  from  faults,  but 
it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  most  exact  at  present  known. 

Our  experiments  with  the  spectrum  are  not  yet  quite 
complete  ; but  I can.  at  any  rate,  vouch  for  the  fact  that 
chloride  of  silver  is  certainly  not  so  “ less  sensitive  to  the 
less  refrangible  rays’’  as  Mr.  Berkeley  seems  to  believe. 

Mr.  Berkeley’s  view  of  the  hydrosulphites  differs  very 
much  from  our  own.  Mr.  Berkeley  says  “it  will  hardly 
affect  bromide  in  gelatine."  This  is  not  the  case  in  our 
experience.  Pure,  concentrated,  fresh,  hydrosulphite  of 
soda  acts  very  vigorously  indeed  upon  bromide  of  silver, 
and  by  giving  a little  longer  exposure  very  good  bromide 
of  silver  negatives  may  be  developed  by  its  means ; so 
vigorous  a reducer  is  of  no  use  for  chloride  of  silver. 

The  other  remarks  of  Mr.  Berkeley  upon  our  research 
on  chloride  of  silver  are  of  little  importance,  and  the 
short  reference  to  our  work  in  the  News  is  sufficient  at 
present  for  our  purpose.  But,  before  concluding,  I must 
point  out  that  Mr.  Berkeley  is  in  error  when  he  says  it  is 
immaterial  which  haloid  is  made  use  of.  Bromide  of  silver 
does  not,  in  any  way,  yield  images  of  such  varying  colour 
with  different  developers  as  chloride  of  silver,  and  this  is 
just  the  important  advantage  of  our  new  process. 


ie-Wgf. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  NOTES. 

Our  attention  at  the  Academy  was  for  the  most  part  di- 
rected to  two  features : a study  of  the  poses  of  the  various 
portraits,  and  an  examination  of  such  compositions  as  were 
within  the  powers  of  the  producer  of  pictorial  photographs. 

If  photographers  err  in  posing,  they  do  so  in  very  good 
company.  We  have  laughed  a good  deal  over  photo- 
graphic portraits  with  incongruous  backgrounds,  over 
hemming  in  the  uufortunate  sitter  with  a plethora  of  fur- 
niture, and  employing  conventional  accessories  ad  nauseam  ; 
but  the  day  is  not  so  far  distant  when  sailor  portraits  were 
invariably  painted  with  a three-decker  in  the  offing,  and 
the  military  man  had  a battle  raging  beside  him  or  in  the 
distance.  Even  now  we  find  painters,  and  artists  of  high 
standing,  too,  like  Mr.  Frank  Holl,  A.R.A.,  as  in  the  por- 
trait of  Sir  H.  Rawliuson  (82),  crowding  in  a lot  of  acces- 
sories to  intimate  the  fact,  and  to  stamp  upon  it,  that  the 
model  is  a traveller.  There  is  but  the  smallest  space  avail- 
able, but  still  the  artist  has  crammed  in  a globe,  au  atlas, 
and  a map  or  scroll — beside  the  portrait,  who,  for  the 
nonce,  is  interested  in  noue  of  these  things. 

A picture  near  it,  a group  of  children  (84),  by  Mr.  E.  Han- 
ley, very  well  illustrates  our  recent  article  on  “ Groups," 
in  which  we  complained  of  the  tendency  of  photographers 
to  overdo  the  incident.  Three  out  of  the  four  children  are 
so  terribly  busy,  that  at  once  you  feel  sure  they  are  only 
making  believe.  The  notion  of  the  group  is  of  the  crudest ; 
a long  brown  piano  is  in  the  middle  of  the  picture;  at  one 
end  sits  a child  intently  playing,  and  at  the  other,  resting 
his  book  on  the  instrument,  and  oblivious  of  the  loud  jang- 
ling, is  a second  child  inteutly  reading ; a third  is  intently 
playing  with  bricks  in  the  foreground,  and  the  fourth  leans 
against  the  piano  intent  on  having  his  portrait  taken. 
There  may  be  art  in  the  picture ; there  is  certainly  no 
nature. 

Mr.  Millais  is  at  once  the  most  delightful  and  the  most 
exasperating  of  painters,  so  far  as  his  posing  is  concerned. 
Nothing  can  be  more  easy  or  unconstrained  than  the  portrait 
of  Sir  G.  Greenall  (86),  an  old  gentleman,  painted  full  face, 
three-quarter  length  ; the  hat  is  in  one  hand  dropped  to 
full  length  of  arm,  the  other  hand  touches  the  front  edge  of 
the  coat  near  the  bottom  of  the  waistcoat ; or  again  the  por- 
trait of  Sir  J.  Astley  (407),  in  a loose  morning  jacket, 
cigar  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  in  the  lower  jacket  pocket. 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  portrait  ofLord  YVimborne  (972), 
is  about  as  unpleasant  and  angular  a pose  as  could  well  be 
conceived.  One  arm  stiffly  akimbo,  forms  an  upper  triangle, 
while  a lower  triangle,  equally  marked,  results  from  a stick 
upon  which  the  model  is  leaning,  the  point  of  the  stick 
being  many  inches  from  the  feet.  The  whole  looks  like  a 
problem  from  Euclid,  constructed  to  prove  that  alternate 
angles — as  we  used  to  call  them  at  school — are  equal  to 
each  other. 

That  half  the  portraits  in  the  Academy  have  been  painted 
from  photographs  is  more  than  likely,  and  that  the  defec- 
tive poS3  is  in  some  cases  the  fault  of  the  photographer,  and 
not  of  the  painter,  we  are  willing  to  admit.  But  surely 
painters  need  not  follow  their  photograph  studies  in  every 
detail,  and  more  especially  the  unpleasant  ones.  We 
should  be  glad  of  an  assurauce  that  the  execrable  group  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tomlin  (108),  by  Mr.  Horsley,  R.A.,  is  not 
due  in  any  way  to  the  camera.  A more  clumsy  mechanical 
bit  of  posing  was  never  shown — the  gentleman  looking  up 
aimlessly  from  a garden  sea*-,  and  the  lady  standing  beside 
him,  engaged  in  an  equally  aimless  stare — while  beside 
them  is  Punch,  and  some  addressed  envelopes,  the  details 
upon  which  are  painted  with  microscopic  distinctness. 

Lady  Beaumont  (202),  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  a 
portrait  taken  full  front,  with  arms  and  hands  crossed,  will 
also  teach  photographers  what  to  avoid.  Another  example 
is  afforded  by  a second  portrait,  by  Mr.  Horsley,  of  the 
Solicitor-General  for  Scotland  (531).  Here  we  have  a very 
beautiful  gentleman  indeed,  his  light  paletot  thrown  open 
to  discover  a shining  black  coat,  with  red  geranium  in  his 
button-hole — a capital  specimen  of  man-millinery,  but 
hardly  of  a forcible  lawyer.  About  as  bad  as  bad  can  be, 
too,  are  the  two  sailor-boys,  by  Mr.  C.  Vivian  (472).  who 
with  vacant  mind  and  vacant  stare,  the  one  sitting  and  the 
other  standing,  have  just  stolen  a bird’s  nest,  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  them  to  have  their  portraits  taken, 
but  have  thought  better  of  it,  and  so  let  it  be.  As  a last 
example  of  the  old  conventional  posing,  we  may  cite  a 
portrait  of  Sir  E.  Bates  (296),  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Williams,  the 
gentleman  standing  beside  a library  table,  supporting  one 
hand  upon  it — or,  rather,  upon  a book,  because  the  table  is 
not  high  enough — and  holding  a letter  in  the  other  hand, 
neither  letter  nor  book,  of  course,  having  any  meaning. 

To  turn  from  these  conventional  and  meaningless  pose3 
— and  it  is  the  posing  more  particularly  that  we  are  speak- 
ing about  now — we  may  point  out  some  truly  delightful 
pictures  that  well  deserve  close  examination.  Portraits  41, 
72,  183,  aud  218 — two  girls,  by  J.  Sant,  R.A., — are  all  of 
them  thoroughly  artistic.  Mr.  F.  Holl’s  portrait  of  Mr. 
Holland  (451)  is  successful  as  a simple  standing  pose. 
“The  Coral  Necklace,1’  by  Mr.  Storey,  A.R.A.  is  also 
engaging  (470), — a half-length  female  portrait,  the  hands  so 
closely  clasped  behind  as  to  be  invisible,  a pretty  oval 
face,  slightly  thrown  back  in  disdain,  the  neck  covered 
with  a deep  ruff  and  necklace.  All  the  more  pleasing  por- 
traits are  half,  or,  at  most,  three-quarter  length  ; for 
painters,  no  less  than  photographers,  experience  a diffi- 
culty, especially  in  the  case  of  male  portraits,  in  finishing 
off  the  extremities  with  effect  and  grace.  Photographers 
will  note  how  much  more  successful  are  the  “ cut  off  ’’ 
portraits  than  the  full-length  in  this  year’s  Academy. 

There  are  several  compositions,  within  the  scope  of 
photography, 'andinteresting,  if  only  from  this  circumstance. 
We  will  mention  a few  examples  “ Flies  ” (94),  by  Mr. 
E.  R.  Taylor,  a group  of  four  disciples  of  the  gentle  art  ; one 
evidently  practised  fisherman  is  showing  au  artificial  fly, 
no  doubt  a “ killer,”  to  other  two  anglers  mightily 
interested  in  trout  and  salmon,  while  a keeper  in  velveteen 
stands  behind,  completing  the  picture.  “ A Choice 
Vintage  ’’  (327),  by  Mr.  C.  Green,  shows  two  old  fellows 
sitting  over  their  wine,  one  a straight-backed  old- 
fashioned  figure,  who  is  tasting,  the  other  being  the  more 
jovial  host.  “Let  Sleeping  Dogs  Lie”  (402),  by  Mr. 
Riviere,  A.R.A.,  a sleeping  navvy  outside  a public  house, 
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•with  a sleeping  bull-pup  upon  bis  body,  is  another  study 
that  is  within  reach  of  the  photographer.  “ A Mid-day 
Meal  in  the  Open  ” (429),  by  Mr.  Otto  Weber,  represents 
a team  of  tired  horses  with  their  nosebags  on.  resting  with 
the  plough  behind  them  at  the  margin  of  a field,  while  the 
labourers  are  taking  a siesta  in  the  hedge  close  by.  “A 
Love-test”  (876).  by  Mr.  Oliver,  would  be  rather  more 
difficult— a lady  standing  in  a landscape,  intent  on  picking 
to  pieces  a big  slarMaisy  to  prognosticate  her  fate  “ An 
Evening  with  Mozart  ” (896),  by  Mr.  Ilardy,  a quar- 
tette playing  and  group  quietly  listening,  is  a picture  also 
within  the  limits  of  photography. 

In  “ Bound  for  the  Black  Sea,  1854,”  a picture  by  Mr. 
liodson,  R.  A.  (240),  the  main  incident  is  a travel-stained 
photographer  taking  a picture  on  the  quay  at  Portmouth 
of  a marine  and  the  girl  he  is  about  to  leave  behind  him. 
IS  not  1854  rather  too  early  for  the  peripatetic  photo- 
grapher ? It  was  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  and  when  collodion  was  still  an  expensive 
commodity.  We  doubt  if  street  photographers  were 
general  until  a year  later. 


The  “At  Home  ” next  week  will  be  “MM.  Benque  et 
Cie.,  in  the  Rue  Boissy  d’Anglas,  Paris ; ” the  following 
“By-the-Bye  ” will  be  on  “Publishing.” 


TO  TAKE  POSITIVES  IN  THE  CAMERA  DIRECT. 

BY  J.  B.  OBERNETTEB.* 

According  to  my  expjrience,  the  best  results  are  most  con- 
veniently obtained  by  employing  collodio-bromide  of  silver 
emulsion.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  a good 
colltdion  emulsion  at  hand,  1 give  below  a formula  for 
making  oue,  by  the  aid  of  which  very  excellent  collodio- 
bromide  plates  may  be  prepared.  Gelatine  emulsion  can 
only  be  used  with  advantage  when  it  contains  the  smallest 
possible  proportion  of  gelatine,  and  provided  the  plates  are 
quite  evenly  coated  ; even  then,  those  parts  which  in  a posi- 
tive should  be  quite  clear  and  glassy,  always  show  a yellow- 
ish tint,  due  to  the  action  of  the  developer  in  reducing  the 
silver  bromide.  The  new  emulsion  of  Dr.  Vogel  behaves  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  one  of  pure  gelatine. 

When  a positive  is  to  be  taken,  the  exposure  must  on 
no  account  be  too  short.  A developer  must  be  selected 
which  is  best  adapted  for  use  with  the  particular  kind  of 
emulsion  employed  : for  instance,  a collodion  emulsion 
should  be  developed  with  bicarbonate  of  ammonia.  The 
developing  must  be  continued  UDtil  the  silver  bromide  in 
the  darkest  parts  has  been  completely  reduced  throughout, 
an  effect  which  may  be  observed  by  examining  the  plate 
from  the  back  by  transmitted  light  ; fog  by  transmitted 
light,  or  on  the  front  side,  is  of  no  consequence. 

So  soon  as  the  development  has  reached  this  point,  the 
plates  must  be  thoroughly  rinsed  in  water;  a two  to  three 
per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid  is  then  flowed  over  them. 
Ihe  bromide  that  has  been  reduced  to  metallic  silver  is  by 
this  means  rapidly  converted  into  silver  chromate,  as  will 
be  at  once  recognized  by  the  well-known  intensely  red  colour 
where  the  conversion  has  been  completely  carried  into  effect. 

Va-'  This  chromate  must  not  be  entirely  removed,  which  may 
be  done  by  washing  the  plate  in  a little  water,  and  then  in 
a very  dilute  solution  of  ammonia.  Those  parts  which  were 
at  first  opaque  and  afterwards  of  a red  eolour,  will  now  be  seen 
to  be  perfectly  transparent  like  ckiar  glass,  and  the  other 
parts  will  be  more  or  less  transparent  in  proportion  to  the 
(juantity  of  silver  bromide  reduced.  The  result  is  a positive 
image  in  white  silver  bromide  ; to  blacken  this  it  must  be 
taken  'Dto  the  daylight  and  laid  in  any  dilute  developing 
solution.  The  bicarbonate  of  ammonia  developer  gives  a 
particularly  good  tobe,  that  of  Ur.  Eder  rather  a grey  one. 
We  may  continue  the  reduction  of  the  bromide  until  every 
particle  of  it  is  reduced,  and  then  we  shall  get  the  greatest 
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depth  ; but  we  have  it  in  our  power,  by  interrupting  the 
reducing  process  at  aDy  particular  point,  to  produce  a soft 
or  hard  positive.  Finally,  the  image  is  fixed  with  sodium 
hyposulphite.  This  method  is  very  advantageous  foi  obtain- 
ing inverted  negatives  for  Collotypes  from  ordinary  negatives, 
either  in  the  same  size,  or  of  enlarged  or  reduced  dimensions. 

I now  proceed  to  give  directions  for  preparing  collodio- 
bromide  dry  plates,  which  are  not  only  especially  well 
adapted  for  the  above  purpose,  but  which,  from  their  great 
purity,  fineness  of  grain,  and  reliability,  can  also  be  used 
with  advantage  in  many  other  cases.  Their  sensitiveness 
is  slight,  so  that  they  require  about  six  times  as  long  an 
exposure  as  a wet  plate.  But  this  very  circumstance  adds 
to  the  convenience  and  certainty  in  working  with  them,  as 
any  dark  room  fit  for  the  collodion  process  will  serve  in 
this  case.  A little  experience  shows  that  great  sensitive- 
ness is  often  a secondary  consideration,  and  that,  in  many 
cases,  some  other  special  quality  is  of  greater  importance. 

Collodion. — Zinc  bromide,  5 grains,  dissolved  in  200 
grams  alcohol,  mixed  with  5 grains  pyroxyline,  and  200 
grams  ether.  When  completely  dissolved,  let  the  solution 
settle  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the  collodion  is  ready  for 
use. 

Silver  Bath. — Silver  nitrate,  14  grams,  dissolved  in  100 
grams  water,  and  acidulated  with  a few  drops  of  silver 
nitrate. 

Developer. — Composed  of  the  three  following  solutions  : — 

A.  — Crystals  of  ammonium  bicarbonate  25  grams,  dissolved 

in  100  grams  of  water. 

B.  — Potassium  bromide  10  grains  in  100  grams  water. 

C.  — Pyrogallic  acid  10  grams  in  100  grains  water. 

Preservative. — Equal  parts  of  beer  and  water  heated  till 

the  mixture  ceases  to  froth,  and  filtered. 

The  above  are  the  requisite  materials.  A polished  glass 
plate  is  coated  with  the  collodion,  and  silvered  in  the  bath 
as  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  well  washed  in  water.  After 
washing,  the  plate  is  laid  for  a couple  of  minutes  in  a three 
per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide,  and  again  washed 
in  water.  After  this  second  washing  the  preservative  is 
flowed  over  it  twice,  and  the  plate  then  placed  in  a vertical 
position  to  dry.  The  developing  solution  must  be  pre- 
pared just  before  using,  by  mixing  100  cub.  centim.  of 
the  A (bicarbonate  of  ammonia)  solution,  2 or  3 cub. 
centim.  of  the  B (potassium  bromide)  solution,  and  3 cub. 
centim.  of  the  C (pyrogallic  acid)  solution.  If  the  operator 
be  in  the  habit  of  working  with  an  iodized  collodion  lich 
in  bromide,  he  can  use  it  for  this  process  in  conjunction 
with  the  ordinary  silver  bath  ; but  after  washing,  the  plate 
must  belaid  inafive  percent,  solution  of  potassium  bro- 
mide. The  preservative  and  developer  are  employed  as 
directed  above,  and  good  results  will  be  obtained  by  this 
means. 


GELATINE  CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER  PAPER. 

BY  W.  T.  WILKINSON. 

A silver  print  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a very  fleeting 
object  indeed,  and  as,  in  spite  of  increased  care  in  manipu- 
lation and  greater  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  photography, 
increased  stability  is  as  far  off  as  ever,  it  would  seem  use- 
less advocating  another  silver  printing  process  ; but  it  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  the  silver  does  not  have  all  the 
blame  of  causing  fading,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is 
shared  in  a great  measure  by  the  albumen  used. 

I would  therefore  suggest  a fair  trial  of  gelatine  instead 
of  albumen,  retaining  the  silver  and  the  other  salts  as  in 
albumenised  paper,  and  from  the  recent  experience  I my- 
self have  had  I am  iuclined  to  think  there  is  a much  greater 
chance  of  permanence  with  gelatine  than  with  albumen. 
Uulike  the  other  so-called  permanent  processes,  the  use  of 
gelatine  chloride  of  silver  does  not  require  a radical  change 
in  the  way  of  working.  All  the  manipulations  are  the 
same  as  for  albumenised  paper,  with  the  single  exception 
( of  a bath  of  alum  after  fixing,  to  harden  the  picture 
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and  to  get  rid  of  hyposulphite.  To  make  the  paper,  take 
2,000  grains  gelatine  ; water,  20  ounces  ; chloride  of  barium, 
2,440  grains.  When  dissolved,  add  1,700 grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver  dissolved  in  5 ounces  of  water.  This  makes  the 
emulsion  of  gelatine  chloride  of  silver,  and  it  is  used  with- 
out washing.  .Place  in  a dish  which  ha3  some  arrange- 
ment for  keeping  warm,  so  that  the  emulsion  may  be  kept 
fluid.  Saxe  or  Rive  paper  may  be  coated  with  this  emulsion 
by  rolling  the  sheet  face  out ; place  the  edge  of  the  roll  upon 
the  gelatine,  seize  the  two  corners,  and  slowly  lift  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  solution  ; the  paper  will  unrol  itself,  and 
take  up  a thin  film  of  gelatine  emulsion,  when  it  may  be 
suspended  to  dry  in  any  convenient  manner.  Of  course 
all  these  operations  are  conducted  in  the  dark-room. 

The  behaviour  of  the  paper  in  the  printing  frame  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  albumenised  paper.  The  washing  and 
toning  are  conducted  in  the  same  way ; fixing  being 
effected  in  hyposulphite,  2 ounces  : water,  1 pint.  For  ten 
minutes  after  fixing,  wash  in  ten  or  twelve  changes  of  water, 
then  immerse  in  alum  5 ounces,  water  20  ounces,  for 
five  minutes  ; again  wash  in  a few  changes  of  water,  and 
the  prints  a-e  ready  for  drying  and  mounting. 

The  last  bath  of  alum  will  serve  a two-fold  purpose ; 
first,  it  renders  the  picture  insoluble;  and  second,  it  gets 
rid  of  the  hyposulphite.  The  results  in  my  hands,  and  in 
those  of  some  of  my  friends,  are  everything  that  may  be 
desired,  and  if  the  chances  of  permanency  are  as  good  as 
at  first  sight  seems  likely,  gelatine  chloride  of  siler 
paper  deserves  a trial,  as  its  prepartion  involves  no  complex 
operations,  or  the  setting  apart  of  any  particular  place  for 
its  use. 


ItfftfS. 

Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  the  Nestor  of  scientific  photo- 
graphers, whose  works  on  our  art-science  date  back  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  are  still  acknowledged  authorities, 
has  again  become  an  author.  “ Popular  Romances  of  the 
West  of  England,”  of  which  two  previous  editions  have 
appeared,  is  the  title  of  a work  which  has  for  its  purpose 
the  recital  of  legends  of  “ Old  Cornwall.”  “ While  cor. 
recting  the  pages  for  a new  edition,”  says  Mr.  Hunt,  “a 
scientific  friend,  who  was  deep  in  the  cold  thrall  of  Posi- 
tivism, called  upon  me.  He  noticed  the  work  upon  which 
I was  engaged,  and  remarked,  ‘ I suppose  you  invented 
most  of  these  stories.’  This  remark  appears  to  render  it  a 
humiliating  necessity  to  assure  my  readers  that  none  of 
the  legends  in  this  volume  have  been  invented.  They  were 
all  of  them  gathered  in  their  native  homes  more  than  half 
a century  since.” 


The  British  Association  meets  this  year  at  York  on  the 
first  day  of  September.  Mr.  Huxley  and  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  will  deliver 
discourses  on  the  occasion. 


The  yellow  star  Aldebaran,  Dr.  Huggins  told  us,  re- 
quired an  exposure  of  nearly  two  hours  before  it  would 
register  its  spectrum  in  the  camera.  Professor  Draper,  of 
New  York,  now  informs  the  Academie  Francaise that  to 
obtain  his  stellar  pictures  in  the  nebul*  of  OrioD,  an  ex- 
posure of  no  less  than  140  minutes  was  necessary,  and 
this,  too,  with  the  most  sensitive  gelatine  plates  he  could 
obtain.  Any  star  that  can  be  seen  in  a nine-inch  telescope, 
Professor  Draper  can  photograph. 


The  estimation  in  which  the  late  M.  Adam-Salomon 
was  held  by  the  photographic  community  in  this  country  is 
well  known  ; but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  his  position 
was  so  highly  recognised  by  the  British  art  world  as  to 
cause  him  to  be  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Athen- 
aeum Club  during  his  visit  to  London  in  1870. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  model  in  clay  of  Thiers 
on  which  Adam-Salomon  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his 
death  wa3  practically  finished  before  the  decease  of  the 
sculptor-photographer. 

Some  of  our  lady  correspondents,  however  well  they 
may  be  able  to  keep  their  books,  have  not  kept  so  well  to 
the  rules  we  asked  them  to  abide  by.  We  have  no  doubt 
the  loss  will  be  that  of  our  readers,  but  still  we  have  been 
compelled  to  put  aside  several  promising  articles  written 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper  : we  hope  to  publish  the  paper 
of  our  choice  next  week. 


In  an  early  “ At  Home  ” we  shall  describe  a visit  to  the 
chief  of  the  detective  police  in  Paris,  and  recount  the  fea- 
tures of  the  photographic  establishment  at  the  Prefecture. 
It  is  over  the  Nihilists  that  the  police-photographers  in 
the  Rue  de  Jerusalem  are  busying  themselves  at  the  present 
moment. 


An  egg-whisk  of  white  porcelain,  from  which  the  metal 
stirrer  had  been  removed  and  replaced  by  glass  tubing  bent 
into  the  same  shape,  was  shown  us  the  other  day  by  an 
amateur  who  employs  it  for  emulsion  making.  Fifteen 
ounces  of  emulsion  could  be  made  at  one  time  without  diffi- 
culty in  the  little  apparatus  ; the  warm  nitrate  of  silver 
is  added  by  means  of  a small  wash  bottle,  made  out  of  a 
test-tube,  while  the  whisking  is  going  on. 

From  Leipsic  comes  news  of  a “luminous  telephone,” 
the  invention  of  a sai-an  in  that  city.  This  telephone  does 
not  confine  itself  to  transmitting  sounds,  but  reproduces  in 
luminous  characters  words  as  they  are  pronounced  ; the 
latter  being  recorded  by  some  photographic  method.  But 
one  would  like  more  details  before  placing  implicit  belief 
in  this  novelty  of  novelties. 

M.  Levitsky,  the  Court  photographer  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
has  gone  back  to  wet  plates  in  his  electric  studios ; he 
avows  that  an  exposure  of  not  more  than  four  seconds  is 
uecessary,  but  he  works  with  a very  strong  light,  which  is 
reflected  upon  the  sitter  from  all  sides. 

Dr.  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  exhibits  a lens  of  novel  con- 
struction at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  termed  an  Antiplanet ; 
it  is  composed  of  two  lens  systems,  possessing  similar  faults 
and  aberration, which  are  neutralised  by  their  juxtaposition. 
It  is  destined  both  for  landscape  and  portraiture,  and  is, 
says  our  friend  Dr.  Eder,  to  be  distinguished  for  great 
power  and  depth  of  focus. 

The  ceremony  of  inaugurating  the  statue  of  Nicephore 
Niepce  takes  place  at  Chalons-sur-Saone  this  month;  but 
the  statue  itself  will  not  be  forthcoming  for  some  time. 
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The  conference  of  German  and  Austrian  photographers 
seems  to  be  definitely  fixed  for  the  24th  August ; it  will 
take  place  at  Frankfurt,  and  occupy  two  days. 

To  that  mysterious  compound — ozone — have  already  been  j 
attributed  many  mysterious  phenomena.  Now,  M.  Chap- 
puis  tells  us  the  blue  sky  is  due  to  ozone.  He  and  M.  Hau- 
tefeuille  have,  at  any  rate,  proved  that  ozone,  when  near 
its  condensation  point,  is  of  a blue  tint. 


of  t{i£  lag. 

LANDSCAPE  STUDIES. 

BY  H.  P.  ROBINSON. 

No.  2— Figures  in  Landscape. 

A really  beautiful  landscape  photograph,  one  that  is 
perfectly  satisfying  to  the  eye  and  mind,  is  very  rare — this 
is  an  admission  I make  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  So 
many  pictures  belong  to  the  dreary  order  of  “ might-have- 
beens  ; ” so  many  miss  by  a narrow  chance  the  ray  of 
inspiration  that  will  create  a glory  even  out  of  an  un- 
promising subject.  One  of  the  most  depressing  of  the 


effects  we  experience  in  a photographic  exhibition  is  caused 
by  the  prevalence  of  those  pictures  which  have  not  quite 
attained  success.  Mechanically  perfect,  clean,  sharp,  and 
precise,  they  lack  some  subtle  quality  that  is  often  found 
in  pictures  technically  poor.  Rejlander’s  works  are  not  yet 
forgotten,  I hope.  In  them  we  seldom  fouud  what  a photo- 
grapher would  call  a good  negative,  yet,  in  nearly  every 
picture  he  produced,  there  was  a something  that  carried  it 
infinitely  beyond  the  ordinary  photograph  It  is  not  easy 
to  define  in  what  respect  any  particular  photograph  fails 
to  produce  the  fullest  effect  that  should  have  been  got  out 
of  the  subject ; but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a great  deal  more 
could  be  done  to  improve  landscape  photographs  than  is 
done,  in  a variety  of  ways,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
proper  introduction  of  figures. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one,  as  a rule,  on  looking  at 
one  of  the  ordinary  run  of  landscape  photographs  is,  either 
that  it  is  very  much  in  want  of  figures,  or  that  those  that 
are  introduced  are  very  much  out  of  place  and  not  adapted 
to  the  subject.  Perhaps  more  landscapes  are  spoilt  by  the 
misappropriation  of  the  figures  than  by  the  absence  of 
them,  but  this  simply  proves  that  the  photographer  was 
wanting  in  taste  or  knowledge.  But,  difficult  as  it  neces- 
sarily is  to  get  figures  that  will  assimilate  with  the  land- 
scape, they  should  never  be  neglected.  Landscape  without 
a figure  is  a suggestion  unfulfilled,  a fitness  unused,  an 
opportunity  wasted.  The  figures  should  be  not  only  in  the 


picture,  but  of  it.  If  more  than  one  is  introduced,  they 
should  appear  to  so  belong  to  each  other  that  to  separate  j 
them  would  ruin  the  whole.  In  a perfect  work — a work, 
however,  which  I admit  is  unattainable — it  should  be  im- 
possible to  add  to  os  remove  from  any  portion  of  it.  We 
should,  then,  aim  at  producing  work  that  approximates  to 
this  condition.  If  a figure  is  introduced,  it  should  be  felt 
that  this  figure  gives  value  to  the  picture,  that  it  gives  im- 
portance and  support  to  the  composition,  and,  providing 
the  scene  is  not  of  overpowering  splendour,  that  the  pic- 
ture is  made  by  the  figure.  It  may  look  like  an  accident,  but 
however  true  it  may  be  that  the  art  should  conceal  the  art, 
that  which  to  the  general  public  looks  like  accident  should 
appear  to  the  trained  eye  as  the  outcome  of  deliberate  pur- 
pose, the  result  of  educated  thought,  and  the  expression  of 
subtlest  art.  A figure,  in  fact,  is  often  the  key-stone  of  the 
building  upon  which  the  stability  of  the  whole  structure 
depends,  and  it  is  this  “ key-Btone  ” that  is  almost  always 
taken  at  random,  without  any  thought  or  consideration.  A 
figure  is  too  often,  ipdeed,  a mere  after-thought,  stuck  in 


at  the  last  moment,  and  consisting  of  any  material  that  migh 
be  at  hand.  This  method  of  proceeding  is  entirely  contrary 
to  what  should  constitute  good  art.  Figures  should  be 
selected  and  arranged.  It  is  often  possible  to  find  suitable 
figures  on  the  spot ; but  this  is  a mere  chance  to  which 
the  photographer  should  not  subject  himself.  He  may 
find  sailors  at  the  seashore,  or  agricultural  labourers  in  a 
field  ; but  it  is  much  better  to  make  arrangements  with 
them  beforehand,  while,  for  the  usual  landscape  subjects,  it 
very  rarely  happens  that  suitable  figures  can  be  found  hap- 
hazard. It  is  much  better  to  take  your  models  with  you, 
having  first  paid  particular  attention  to  the  dress  and 
general  get-up.  It  should  also  be  decided  whether  a dark 
or  a light  spot  is  required  in  the  particular  position  in 
which  the  figure  is  to  be  placed,  also  whether  any  story  is 
to  be  told,  or  any  title  suggested  for  the  picture.  Most 
commonplace  bits  of  nature  can  be  made  to  yield  pictures 
by  proper  treatment,  especially  that  of  light  and  shade, 
and  arrangement  of  figures. 

I now  propose  to  give  a slight  example  of  how  a subject 
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which  would  be  otherwise  uninteresting  may  be  rendered 
pictorial  by  the  introduction  of  a figure.  It  is  difficult  in 
small  wood-cuts  or  block  illustrations  to  give  an  idea  of 
photographs,  and,  in  the  present  illustration,  1 must  trust 
a good  deal  to  the  imagination  of  my  readers  aided  by 
description.  The  landscape  consists  simply  of  the  deep 
end  of  a lake,  across  which  a dam  runs,  and  a screen  of 
trees.  In  itself  there  was  nothing  of  which  a picture  could 
be  made  ; but  the  arrangement  of  the  Hues,  and  the  breadth 
of  light  and  shade,  suggested  possibilities  which  the 
judicious  photographer  should  not  be  slow  to  seize. 
The  photographer  who  produced  this  subject  came  upon  it 
suddenly,  with  “ arms  in  his  hands.”  In  other  words,  he 
had  his  camera  with  him,  but,  instead  of  taking  it  at 
once,  he  made  a careful  study  of  the  subject,  determined  the 
right  time  of  day,  and  the  right  figure  for  it.  On  the 
following  day,  the  weather  being  suitable,  he  took  his 
trained  model,  dressed  more  picturesquely  than  the  modern 
rustic,  but  not  conspicuously  so,  and  posed  her  on  the  right 
spot,  and  exposed  his  gelatine  plate.  The  landscape,  with 
the  exception  of  the  shadows  of  some  stones  in  the  fore- 
ground, was  almost  entirely  in  half  tint,  and  would  have 
been  tame  aDd  poor  without  some  point  of  interest.  The 
figure  was,  therefore,  dressed  in  black  and  white,  and  was 
made  to  come  out  strong  against  the  semi-tones  of  the 
rest  of  the  picture.  The  parallel  paths  would  have  ruined 
the  effect  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  figure,  which  breaks 
the  line  of  the  upper  path,  and  the  dark  fragment  of  tree 
trunk  (which  did  not  get  there  by  accident)  in  the  imme- 
diate foreground.  The  device  of  placing  brilliant  bits  of 
black  and  white  together,  as  a most  emphatic  point  in  the 
composition,  is  here  again  illustrated,  and  in  the  photo- 
graph it  has  a happy  effect. 

I think  I may  allow  myself  here  to  give  the  sequel  of  the 
story  of  th is  picture,  although  it  tells  against  the  photo- 
grapher, and  especially  against  the  maker  of  the  dry  plate  he 
used  ; but  it  contains,  perhaps,  as  useful  a lesson  as  any  other 
I could  give.  This  photograph  never  arrived  at  what 
might  be  called  exhibition  completion.  It  turned  out  one 
of  the  “ might-have-  beens,”  from  a different  cause  to  any  of 
those  to  which  I alluded  in  the  commencement  of  this  paper. 
The  scene  is  about  200  miles  away  from  the  photographer’s 
home;  he  had  got  a splendid  subject,  for  the  addition  of 
the  figure  had  made  it  a tine  subject;  his  figure  was 
picturesque,  a long  way  beyond  the  average  of  picturesque 
figures  ; the  wind  was  calm,  the  light  perfect ; and  yet  he 
confined  himself  to  one  shot!  Only  one  plate  was  exposed  ! 
He  was  guilty  of  that  economical  folly  which  should  never 
be  allowed  to  have  its  miserable  way  in  photography. 
Wheu  the  plate  was  developed,  it  turned  out  an  exceedingly 
fine  negative,  except  in  one  respect,  and  that  one  exception 
was  fatal.  The  plate  had  been  unevenly  coated.  The  film 
was  thicker  at  one  side  than  the  other;  the  consequence  was 
that  it  developed  densely  on  one  side,  and  was  approaching 
transparency  on  the  other  where  the  film  had  been  thin  ; 
the  picture  was,  therefore,  lost.  Yet  not  lost,  perhaps. 
That  photographer  knows  where  the  subject  is,  and  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  take  another  journey  after  it  at  an  early 
opportunity,  when,  probably,  he  will  not  be  so  economical 
with  his  plates  as  on  the  last  occasion  : it  is  also  quite 
certain  that  the  plates  he  uses  will  not  be  by  the  same 
maker. 

There  is  another  change  that  may  be  introduced  with 
advantage  in  landscapes.  The  photographer  seldom  allows 
his  figures  to  look  larger  than  pigmies.  He  seems  afraid  of 
a figure  of  auy  importance,  whether  in  size  or  pose.  There 
is  one  good  reason  why  he  should  not  introduce  larger 
figures  without  effect.  Anyway,  there  are  no  technical 
difficulties  to  prevent  him.  The  employment  of  gelatine 
plates  has  so  reduced  the  time  of  exposure  that  the  danger 
of  figures  moving  is  very  little  indeed,  and  if  the  precise 
photographer  insists  upon  everything  being  in  focus,  the 
quick  plates  give  him  the  opportunity  of  using  a small 
diaphragm.  It  was  the  practice  with  the  painters  of  long 


ago  to  make  a great  distinction  between  figure  and  land- 
scape ; it  was  either  a figure  picture  or  a landscape  which 
engaged  their  attention,  and,  in  a limited  sense,  I agree 
with  them  ; but  many  modern  painters — to  mention  a few, 
all  of  them  amongst  the  most  popular  artists  of  the  day 
— G.  D.  Leslie,  H.  S.  Marks,  Marcus  Stone,  F.  Walker,  and 
G.  Mason — have  shown  us  that  very  charming  pictures 
might  be  produced  containing  important  figure  subjects, 
but  in  which  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  sacrifice  the 
landscape.  The  figures  may  often  be  made  to  tell  a story 
or  illustrate  a poem  or  poetic  thought.  But  the  consider- 
ation of  “ subjects  ” will  require  another  chapter. 


DR.  KENYON’S  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  HIGHLY- 
SENSIT1VE  GELATINO-BRCM1DE.* 

Kenton  set  out  with  the  principle  that  the  sensitiveness  of  silver 
bromide  emulsion  increases  continually  with  cooking,  and  that 
it  is  ‘ the  setting  in  of  fog  which  limits  the  attainment  of  sensi- 
tiveness.”t  He  recommends,  therefore,  heightening  the  sensi- 
tiveness by  continuous  boiling,  regardless  of  the  formation  of  fog, 
and  then  eliminating  the  latter  by  means  of  potassium  bichromate  ; 
the  result  ought  to  be  an  exceedingly  sensitive,  clear-working 
emulsion.  The  great  advantage  claimed  for  this  method  is  that 
the  emulsion  may  be  prepared  by  any  kind  of  artificial  light,  or 
even  by  light  of  day.  In  a leading  article  of  the  Photogkaphic 
News,!  however,  it  is  stated  that  the  sensitiveness  of  au  emulsion 
after  oue  and  a-half  hour’s  boiling,  and  then  washing  in  a two 
per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate,  is  not  greater  than  that  of  an 
emulsion  boiled  only  for  a short  time,  and  subsequently  treated 
with  ammonia  ; though,  as  is  suggested,  the  “ result  may  have 
been  due  to  imperfect  elimination  of  the  bichromate.’’ 

We  repeated  these  experiments  with  the  greatest  care.  We 
prepared  an  emulsion  according  to  the  directions  in  Dr.  Eder’s 
work,  “ Theorie  und  Praxis  der  Photographie,”  p.  66,  and  divided 
it  into  three  parts.  The  first  we  used  for  coating  the  plates 
directly,  without  any  further  cooking  ; the  second  we  boiled  for 
half-an-hour,  and  obtained  a highly  sensitive  and  clear-working 
emulsion  ; and  with  the  third  we  continued  the  boiling  for  one 
hour  and  a-half.  Each  of  these  emulsions  was  then  thoroughly 
washed  in  water,  and  the  plates  were  coated.  Of  these  plates, 
in  each  case,  one  was  plunged  into  a bichromate  bath  for  four 
hours,  and  the  other  for  eighteen  hours,  and  then  both  placed 
in  running  water  for  six  hours.  Although  after  this  treatment 
a careful  chemical  analysis  showed  no  trace  of  chromates,  the 
plates  were  further  washed  for  thirty  hours  in  running  water. 
All  the  plates  were  then  dried,  and  exposed  under  the  scale- 
photometer  by  gaslight  for  sixty  seconds,  and  subsequently 
developed  each  for  the  same  space  of  time  with  ferrous  oxalate. 
The  results  were  as  follows  : — 

Visible  degrees  of  the  photo- 
meter (after  fixing). 


a.  Uncooked  emulsion  ...  13 

b.  do  treated  with  bichromate  ...  7 

e.  Emulsion  boiled  for  half-an-hour  ...  19-20 

d.  do  treated  with  bichromate  ...  13 

e.  Emulsion  boiled  for  one  and  a half  hour 

(highly  fogged)  2 

f.  do  treated  with  bichromate  (not 

so  much  fogged)  ...  8 


These  experiments  were  repeated  several  times  with  the  same 
results,  and  we  conclude  from  them  that — 

1 . By  treatment  with  bichromate  the  sensitiveness  of  silver 
bromide  is  diminished,  both  in  the  case  of  cooked  and  uncooked 
emulsion,  though  both,  after  a less  or  more  time,  work  perfectly 
clear.  We  cannot  refer  the  action  of  the  bichromate  to  traces  of 
the  residual  salt ; but  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  silver  bromide 
itself  undergoes  some  change,  which  is  quite  stable  after  the 
whole  of  the  salt  has  been  completely  removed. 

2.  A highly  sensitive  emulsion  obtained  by  boiling  for  half-an- 
hour  is  reduced,  after  treatment  with  bichromate,  in  sensitiveness 
to  that  of  an  uncooked  emulsion. 

3.  An  emulsion  which  fogs  very  strongly,  in  consequence  of 
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4 PhofogbaphiO  News  for  4th  February,  1881,  p.  63. 
t •'  Emulsion  by  Daylight,”  Photographic  Niws  for  11th  of  February, 
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being  boiled  three  times  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  produce  a 
highly  sensitive  emulsion,  is  doubtless  improved  by  treatment 
with  bichromate,  although  the  fog  is  not  quite  destroyed.  As 
regards  sensitiveness,  it  is  not  in  this  case  greater  than  that  of  an 
emulsion  cooked  only  for  a short  time,  and  then  treated  before 
auy  fog  makes  its  appearance.  On  the  contrary,  an  emulsion 
boiled  continuously  until  it  fogs,  and  then  treated  with  bichromate, 
is  much  less  sensitive  than  that  last  mentioned,  and  even — at 
least,  in  our  experiments — less  sensitive  than  one  not  submitted 
at  all  to  heating. 


PORTABLE  STEREOSCOPE  AND  PANORAMIC  SLIDE 

BY  WILLIAM  HARDER  WARNER.* 

Those  who  make  use  of  the  old  form  of  instrument  will  recog- 
nise in  mine  a material  alteration  as  to  its  shape,  it  being  both 
portable  and  convenient  for  carrying  about  when  travelling,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  all  that  is  of  value — lenses  and  slides — 
free  from  dust  and  injury. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  applications  to  which  this 
instrument  may  be  applied  are  more  than  that  of  merely  making 
pretty  views  of  scenery,  delightful  though  they  be  ; but  it  may 
be  utilised  for  a higher  and  more  useful  purpose,  viz.,  the  render- 
ing of  objects,  such  as  castings,  sections,  and  portions  of  machin- 
ery, locomotives,  marine  engines,  &c.,  &c.,  so  as  to  convey  to 
workmen  and  others  in  large  workshops  an  idea  of  the  contem- 
plated design,  the  relation  one  part  has  to  another,  and  of  the 
whole  complete,  on  either  side.  Again  : how  it  may  be  made  to 
subserve  most  useful  purposes  by  architects  and  builders,  and  by 
its  aid,  in  conjunction  with  drawn  plans,  the  ideas  of  massive- 
ness, proportion,  and  size,  as  well  as  of  design  or  elevation,  may 
be  conveyed  to  those  employed,  thus  enabling  them  to  realise  in 
some  measure  what  the  finished  work  would  be.  Still  greater 
value  would  be  imparted  to  these  stereoscopic  productions  if  they 
were  taken  “ to  scale  ” — a point  which  I am  working  out  just 
now  with  eve  y prospect  of  success.  Indted,  this  might,  in  time, 
form  a specialite  of  itself,  being  both  useful  and  lucrative  to 
those  adopting  it,  and  the  proofs  thus  obtained,  if  printed  in 
platinotype,  being  permanent,  would  thus  form  a valuable  record 
of  the  work. 


1 he  negatives  for  this  stereoscope  are  made  on  plates  8 } by  6 
inches,  to  cut  a clear  5.J  by  3 inch  picture,  the  mount  being  7, 
by  6 inches.  Long-focussed  lenses  are  used  of  ordinary  am 
wTide  angle,  according  to  subject.  In  architectural  interiors  thosi 
of  short  focal  length  are  often  a necessity  ; but  less  than  five  ant 
a quarter  or  six  inches  should  not  be  used,  otherwise  both  th 
bieadth  and  boldness  of  the  conception  are  lost. 

In  the  composition  of  the  subject  care  is  necessary  to  ensur 
relative  size  and  proportion,  both  in  the  foreground  and  middl 
distance. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  instrumen 
readily,  having  placed  a picture  in  position,  first  separate  th 
eye- pieces  horizontally  as  far  as  they  will  extend  ; then,  lookinj 
through  the  lenses,  with  both  thumbs  gradually  draw  them  to 
gether  until  you  can  see  but  one  picture  ; now  raise  or  lowe 
them  until  comfortably  adjusted,  and  then  you  can  thorough! 
enjoy  the  slides.  The  best  position  for  seeing  them  in  the  ever 
ing  is  with  the  light  In  front.  The  metal  division  is  but  seldor 
used,  but  some  sights  require  it. 

One  slide  the  North  transept,  Tintern  Abbey — illustrate 
what  has  been  taken  by  some  American  gentlemen  to  be  th 
spnits  of  departed  monks  made  visible.  To  that  end  some  dozen 
were  sent  by  me  fourteen  years  ago  to  the  United  States  to  th 
order  of  an  eminent  spiritualist.  Looking  attentively  on  th 
pound,  midway  between  the  door  of  the  sacristy  and  the  step 
leading  up  to  the  triforium,  may  be  seen  three  shadowy  form 
supposed  by  him  to  represent  the  robes  of  three  monks.  Th 
discovery  of  these  shadows  on  the  negative  at  the  time  took  m 
by  surprise,  although  afterwards,  in  working  with  a smaller  pai 
of  the  same  class  of  lenses,  and  under  the  same  conditions, 
obtained  similar  results.  This  set  me  thinking  as  to  how  it  wa 
caused,  because  there  was  nothing  visible  to  the  eye  or  on  th 
ground  glass  of  the  camera;  yet  that  it  had  been  recorded  wa 
a tact.  After  a few  experiments  I discovered  that  such  picture 
could  only  be  taken  with  a strong  but  direct  light  facing  th 

amera,  or  in  sunshine  after  rain  with  certain  lenses.  I attribute 
the  particular  effect  in  question  to  the  reflection  of  the  mullior 
o the  window  at  the  top  of  the  gable  of  the  transept  upon 


• Condensation  of  a paper  read  before  the  Manchester  Photographic 

Society. 


volume  of  air  loaded  with  moisture  at  the  upper  part  of  the  south 
transept  window  directly  opposite  the  foreground. 

■Such  was  my  impression  in  1867.  In  1 871,  however,  when 
taking  the  interior  of  a church  in  North  Wales,  in  which  was  a 
large  east  window  of  white  glass,  a similar  occurrence  took  place 
on  two  separate  occasions  (the  church  being  a very  damp  one).  I 
got  two  east  windows — one  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  other 
considerably  to  the  left  and  in  the  immediate  foreground  of  the 
[date.  It  was  plainly  attributable  to  a series  of  flare  peculiar  to 
the  kind  of  lens  used,  caused  by  the  reflection  of  rays  from  one 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  back  on  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  front 
lens,  which,  in  turn,  reflects  it  on  to  the  ground  glass  or  sensitive 
plate. 

There  is  one  point  suggested  to  my  mind  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  all,  and  to  amateurs  generally,  because  it  will  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  making  slides  without  the  extra  expense 
of  purchasing  pairs  of  lenses,  unless  it  be  intended  to  make 
instantaneous  pictures.  In  the  diagram  is  shown  a simple  ex- 


pedient by  which  one  lens  is  made  to  answer  for  taking  two 
pictures.  On  the  camera  front  is  fitted  two  guides,  so  as  to 
allow  of  a horizontal  motion  being  given  to  the  sliding  front 
piece  upon  which  the  lens  is  screwed.  By  adopting  this,  all  the 
lenses  you  possess  become  useful  in  taking  stereoscopic  pictures, 
and  in  these  days  of  dry  plates  there  need  be  no  fear  of  stains 
from  the  little  extra  time  taken  up  in  working  the  second 
picture. 

In  conclusion  : I would  fain  hope  that  the  introduction  of  this 
stereoscope,  after  lying  dormant  for  so  many  years,  may  again 
become  popular  among  the  higher  and  educated  classes.  The 
rapidity  by  which  pictures  may  now  be  taken  by  gelatine  plates 
offers  facilities  for  obtaining  pictures  of  moving  objects  both  by 
sea  and  land,  which  heretofore  has  been  deemed  to  be  impossible 


ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY:  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BRING- 
ING THEM  INTO  CLOSER  CONNECTION. 

BY  HERBERT  B.  BERKELEY.* 

For  my  part,  I think  it  would  be  a pity  were  the  valuabl  edis- 
cussion  on  the  important  subject  of  art  in  photography,  inaugu- 
rated at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  to  be  abandoned  alto- 
gether in  favour  of  those  purely  scientific  questions,  the  disemi- 
nation and  discussion  Of  which  this  Society  has  at  all  times 
especially  fostered,  but  which,  after  all,  are  mainly  valuable  as  a 
means  to  an  end — the  better  securing  of  more  perfect  pictures. 

Of  course  I am  now  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  many 
applications  of  photography  to  science,  and  for  these  reasons, — 
that  not  only  are  we  confining  our  attention  at  present  to  art- 
photography,  but  also  because  the  members  generally  are  inter- 
ested in  the  making  of  transcripts  purely  terrestrial ; though  all 
are  glad  to  hear  how  the  goddess  they  worship  is  able,  as  it  were, 
to  soar  into  the  heavens,  and  to  bring  us  evidence  of  the  fervid 
and  varying  heat  of  far-distant  suns,  and  to  show  how  many  of 
them  would  be  capable  of  yielding,  in  ages  to  come,  probably, 
endless  supplies  of  the  very  chemicals  in  which  we  all  take  so  ab- 
sorbing an  interest ! But  those  who  deprecate  our  almost  ex- 
clusive attention  to  and  interest  in  one  branch  of  photography, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  other,  which  may  seem  equally  deserving 
of  notice,  may  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  very  good  reasons 
why  the  scientific  should  have  precedence  of  the  artistic  aspect 
of  photography.  In  the  first  place,  science  can  vastly  aid  ait — 
indeed  is  its  foundation  in  a material  sense,  while  ait  cannot  as- 
sist science.  Further,  science  may  be  largely  acquired  by  intel- 
lectual study,  art  is  essentially  inborn  ; and  each  true  artist  im- 
presses his  works  with  a something  that  he  cannot  communicate 
to  others  ; each  must  by  himself  study  nature,  and  therefrom 
for  himself  obtain  inspiration. 

* Kcad  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
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But  I would  not  have  it  for  one  moment  supposed  that  I hold 
that  no  benefit  can  accrue  from  papers  and  discussions  upon  art 
matters  ; my  opening  sentence  testifies  to  the  high  esteem  and 
and  importance  in  which  I would  have  them  held.  I must  say 
that  I approach  this  subject  with  much  diffidence,  feeling  a con- 
sciousness that  I am  stepping  in  “ where  angels  fear  to  tread  ” ; 
at  the  same  time,  if  I fail  to  hit  the  maik,  or  to  rise  to  the  level 
of  my  subject,  perhaps  my  failure  may  serve  to  call  forth  dis- 
cussion, and  so  aid  in  furthering  the  cause  we  all  of  us  would 
wish  to  promote. 

First  of  all  : — What  is  art-photography  ? Is  it  not  the  result 
of  the  camera,  which,  not  violating  art-rules,  is  also  possessed  of 
poetic  feeling  ? To  this  I would  add  that,  as  some  of  the  most 
renowned  painters  have  occasionally  violated  the  canons  of  art, 
yet  have  achieved  a triumph,  (though  mainly  due  to  the  masterly 
use  of  colour,  probably),  no  very  bard-and-fast  rules  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  what  shall,  and  what  shall  not,  be  considered  within  I 
the  pale  of  true  art.  Every  rule  has  its  exception  ; atid  art  is  I 
not  exempt  from  the  general  law.  Therefore,  like  most  other 
definitions,  the  one  I have  proposed  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  [ 
But  that  which  is  admired  by  true  and  acknowledged  artists  is  | 
art  ; the  feeling  of  artists  changes,  to  some  exteut,  with  the  age  , 
in  which  they  live. 

If  I am  not  quite  prepared  to  say,  with  Mr.  Payne  Jennings,  J 
that  a large  number  of  the  works  exhibited  at  our  yearly  exhi- 
bitions, should  never  find  a place  on  these  walls,  still  I go  with 
him  to  this  length, — that  a dozen  or  two  pictures  in  each  exhibi- 
tion, might  at  least  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  yet  the  show 
would  not  suffer  in  general  effect  by  the  weeding  operation. 
Indeed,  it  often  happens  that  pictures  of  some  merit  are  “ skied  ” 
in  order  to  find  room  for  some  very  small,  and  in  every  way,  in- 
significant works.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  ; better,  I say, 
a small,  insignificant  work  than  a large  insignificant  work  ; for 
the  former  takes  up  less  space,  and,  in  a sense,  makes  its  own 
apology.  But,  to  me,  it  seems  that  merit  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions often  has  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  while  inferior  works 
of  small  size  occupy  space  which  might  otherwise  be  given  to  the 
other  more  deserving  works. 

I further  think  that  the  time  will  certainly  come  when  our 
Hanging  Committee  will  be  called  upon  to  exercise  their  discre- 
tion upon  the  acceptation  of  exhibits  : otherwise,  we  can  hardly 
aid  in  proving  to  the  world  that  photography  is  capable  of 
producing  art  in  monochrome  ; or,  at  least,  should  the  public 
admit  that  here  and  there,  now  and  again,  instances  may  be 
adduced  proving  that  in  talented  hands  photography  may  aspire 
to  art,  yet  these  instances,  being  comparatively  few  and  far 
between,  will  generally  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  chaos  of  inferior — 
far  inferior  works.  Photography’s  fair  fame  will  be  sullied  ; but 
as  for  photographers  as  a body,  in  the  estimation  of  the  art-world 
they  will  be,  to  use  Mr.  Warner ke’s  expressive  term,  “no- 
where ! ” In  judging  of  the  status  of  an  art  or  of  a people,  I 
take  it,  the  average  talent  is  estimated ; so  in  the  case  of  an  art- 
exhibition. 

Wo  do  not  wish  to  be  reminded  that  there  are  still  bunglers  in 
the  ranks  of  photographers  in  the  present  year  of  grace,  just  as 
there  were  in  the  good  old  days,  thirty  years  ago.  We  know 
this  to  our  cost ; and  we  know  also,  that  every  year  brings  fresh 
hands  and  minds  into  our  ranks  ; but  the  latter  worthy  strivers 
may  be  content  to  wait ; and  as  to  the  former  class,  we  want  no 
reminders  that  they  are  influencing  the  present  status  of  photo- 
graphy. They  are  ever  present  with  us.  Still,  I feel  that  the 
change  advocated  should  he  a gradual  one,  and  not  a sweeping 
reform ; and  this  may  probably  be  Mr.  Jenning’s  opinion  too. 
The  tendency  to  selection,  instead  of  discouraging  intending 
exhibitors,  would  urge  them  to  strive  for  better  results  ; there 
would  be  a feeling  of  satisfaction  in  having  passed  a certain 
standard— a somewhat  low  one,  may  be,  but  still  an  encourage- 
ment to  persevere. 

But  some  may  ask,  who  are  to  form  the  art-censors  for  the 
purpose  in  question  ? Well,  here  we  certainly  have  one  of  the 
principal  difficulties  in  the  way,  especially  as  many  competent 
critics  probably  would  decline  to  accept  the  position.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  1 would  advocate  no  sweeping  reform. 
Many  specimens  of  “ our  art  ” do  not  require  an  art-critic  to 
emphatically  close  the  door  to  them ; let  these  be  excluded  ; 
but  all  in  time. 

As  photography  is  a science  as  well  as  an  art,  and  as  one  of  its 
strongest  points  is  the  exact  delineation  of  many  of  the  works 
and  delicate  operations  of  Nature,  this  important  application  of 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  when  arranging  for  the  productions 
having  their  aim  in  art.  Such  specimens  must  be  judged,  of 


course,  from  a purely  technical  point  of  view  ; and  as  there  are 
generally  but  a few  of  them  contributed,  and  as  they  are  out  of 
character  with  the  rest  of  the  exhibits,  it  would  be  well  to  hang 
them  apart,  say  on  the  screens,  where  they  can  be  minutely 
examined. 

Mr  Jennings  has  already  pointed  out  the  importance  and 
necessity  for  giving  careful  study  to  each  subject.  There  is, 
especially  with  dry-plate  workers — those  of  old,  but  particularly 
those  of  the  present  day — a strong  tendency  towards  a striving 
to  expose  a large  number,  even  a dozen  or  more,  of  plates  in  the 
course  of  a day  spent  with  the  camera.  With  some,  the  non- 
ability to  do  so  leads  to  much  disappointment ; while,  when  the 
contrary  is  the  case,  great  is  the  rejoicing  and  satisfaction  at  the 
complete  success  of  toe  day’s  operations.  The  plates  are  rapid, 
and  so  is  every  movement  of  the  operator  ; indeed,  his  time  is 
mostly  occupied  in  moving.  Dry  plates,  too,  are  now  no  longer 
the  result  of  patience,  care,  and  some  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
user  ; and  consequently  “ easy  come,  easy  go  ” is  the  natural 
sequence. 

The  camera  is  treated,  even  by  those  who  really  know  better, 
too  much  as  though  it  were  capable  of  producing  pictures  ; 
whereas  it  simply  produces,  in  an  imperfect  way,  the  image  of 
the  object  presented  to  it.  This  may  appear  a perfect  picture 
at  first  sight,  indeed,  may  be  really  so  ; bnt  how  often  the 
balance  of  light  and  shade,  due  to  colour,  is  lost  in  the  trans- 
cript of  the  camera ! In  several  ways,  more  study  has  been 
required  ; and  the  same  hurry  and  uniform  treatment  are  observed 
in  the  development,  and  in  all  subsequent  operations  ; until  the 
result  is  left  neglected,  to  fade  away  from  the  memory  of  the 
operator  and  from  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed. 

It  is  useless  to  compare  photography  with  colour  painting, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  colour- 
photography.  It  will  be  better  to  confine  our  comparisons  to 
the  arts  which  are  more  akin  to  our  own — monochrome  painting, 
original  etching,  and  engraving  ; here  we  are  upon  more  equal 
ground.  I may  here  incidentally  remark,  that  nothing  is  said 
to  so  severely  test  the  skill  of  an  artist  as  monochrome  paint- 
ing ; hence  it  will  be  seen  that  photographers  have  in  this  fact 
yet  another  stumbling-block  to  the  attainment  of  the  honours 
of  art.  With  engravings,  or  reproductions  of  works  of  art,  we 
may  well  compete,  and  compare  our  results  thereto  ; for  the  art 
of  the  painter,  not  Nature’s  foims  pure  and  simple,  may  then 
be  reproduced.  What  position  does  photography  here  take  ? 
Not  a very  high  one,  I am  afraid,  in  most  cases  ; still  here,  if 
anywhere,  our  art  should  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  its 
strength.  There  are  many  who  will  say  that  its  strength  lies 
in  its  weakntss — it  fidelity  to  truth  ; only  to  form,  however. 
But  if  this  be  so,  than  pure  photography  cannot  aspire  to  take 
rank  with  the  fine  arts  ; for  no  artist  would  paint  as  the  camera 
does,  even  though  he  were  able. 

In  photography  there  is  a pre-llaffelitism  which  is  only  too 
painfully  evident ; everything  in  certain  planes  is  sharply 
defined  : nothing  is  left  out.  Art  of  this  kind  has  never  obtaiued 
the  lasting  sanction  of  the  art- world. 

Mr.  Cocking,  in  pointing  out  the  marked  difference  between 
the  handiwork  of  the  draughtsman  and  the  productions  of  the 
camera,  aptly  remarks  that,  while  the  former  uses  “marks  or 
signs  ’’  to  represent  the  subject  before  him,  the  lens  of  the  camera 
reproduces  the  exact  form  of  the  object,  and  that  herein  we  find 
a wide  gulf  which  must  always  distinctly  divide  one  from  the 
other.  Mr.  Cocking  considers  that  Art  in  photography  is 
attainable ; but  that  it  is  a distinct  form  of  art,  and  will  remain 
so.  It  certainly  is  the  great  bane  of  photography  that  nothing 
can  be  left  out — all  is  reproduced  as  in  a mirror  ; and  not  only 
is  it  impossible  to  get  rid  of  unsightly  objects,  except  by  avoiding 
the  subject  altogether,  but  we  also  nearly  always  obtain  too 
much  detail,  or  otherwise,  in  the  absence  of  it,  a hard  patchiness. 
We  cannot  secure  the  general  effect  and  feeling  which  the  artistic 
eye  so  keenly  relishes,  and  which  the  painter  reproduces  by  means 
of  his  “marks  or  signs  ; ” and  so  the  result  of  the  camera  rather 
bewilders  the  eye,  as,  in  searching  out  the  main  point,  it  loses 
itself  in  the  mazes  of  detail. 

Something  may  certainly  be  done  to  correct  the  map-like 
effect  by  putting  the  obnoxious  detail  “ out  of  focus  ; ” but, 
then,  it  often  happens  that  in  doing  so  another  part  in  the  same 
or  contiguous  plane  accompanies  its  neighbour  into  obscurity, 
and  so  what  is  gained  on  the  one  hand  is  lost  on  the  other. 

It  is  the  capacity  for  judging  which  should  form  the  salient 
points,  and  for  determining  the  happy  mean,  that,  quite  as  much 
as  that  for  selecting  the  subject,  goes  to  form  the  success  of 
our  foremost  photographers.  In  judicious  selection  we  conform 
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to  the  grammar  of  art ; but  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  various 
planes  of  perspective  that  we  attain  to  its  poetry. 

Do  we  not  often  have  hundreds  of  minute  shining  leaves  all 
“sparkle”  (we  may  have  too  much  of  a good  thing)  where  we 
would  have  foliage  little  more  than  Suggested  ? I think  for  the 
purpose  of  picture-making — and  it  is  this  purely  that  we  are  now 
considering — it  should  be  considered  legitimate  to  modify  such 
effects,  either  upon  the  print  or  upon  the  negative.  Much  may 
be  done  by  broad  effects  worked  upon  the  back  of  the  negative, 
the  result,  in  skilful  hands,  being  more  true  to  nature  as  well  as 
more  artistic. 

(To  be  continued.') 


HINTS  ON  APPARATUS  FOR  DRY  PLATE 
WORKING. 

BY  A.  A.  CAMPBELL  SWINTON. 

Now  that  gelatine  dry  plates  are  so  firmly  established,  and 
now  that  nearly  all — amateurs,  at  any  rate — have  given  up 
wet  collodion  for  ever,  a corresponding  revolution  will  be 
looked  for  in  tbe  mechanical  part  of  photography.  With 
wet  plates  it  was  a physical  impossibility  for  one  man  to 
carry  all  bis  apparatus  alone,  and  so  when  an  assistant  or  a 
van  was  a necessity,  it  did  not  so  much  matter  whether  the 
apparatus  weighed  a few  pounds  more  or  less.  But  “ nous 
avons  change  tout  cela,’’  aud  the  dry  plate  man  goes  alone 
into  tbe  field,  with  his  camera  on  his  back,  and  his  tripod 
in  his  hand.  And  as  this  is  the  case,  cameras  for  dry  plate 
work  are  made  as  light  as  possible. 

A very  light  and  serviceable  camera  for  cabinet  pictures 
is  the  “ scenograph,”  manufactured  by  the  Sciopticon 
Company.  Itcousists  of  two  mahogany  frames,  united  by 
acouicalbag  of  black  material.  Two  mahogany  disten- 
ders  give  it  rigidity  when  required  for  use.  The  dark  slides 
have  caidboard  shutters  which  draw  out  completely.  The 
stand  lolds  into  very  small  compass,  and  is  of  the  Kennett 
type,  while  the  lens,  a simple  landscape  one,  gives  clear  and 
sharp  pictures.  In  fact,  for  the  amateur  who  does  not 
aspire  to  large  pictures,  the  sceuograph  is  all  that  can  be 
wanted.  For  larger  pictures,  however,  the  camera  must 
have  more  stability,  and  then  the  new  one  made  by  Messrs. 
Rouch  is  everything  that  is  required. 

The  best  way  of  carryings  camera  is  in  a bag  of  some 
water-ptoof  material  on  tbe  back,  but  it  may  also  be  carried 
in  the  hand.  Tbe  dark  slides  should  be  always,  if  possible, 
kept  out  of  the  light,  as  however  well  made  they  may 
be,  light  sufficient  to  impress  a dry  plate  nearly  always 
manages  to  get  in  at  some  place  or  other,  if  the  slide  be 
placed  in  a bright  light.  I know  that  some  people  despise 
such  articles  as  cardboard  slides,  and  call  them  gimcrack  ; 
but  all  1 know  is  that  they  answer  their  purpose,  and  that 
is  everything. 


(fcomspniiftta. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  SATIRICAL  WRITERS. 

Slit,—  It  interests  me,  a comparative  outsider,  to  occa- 
sionally note  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  various 
photographic  writers  whose  productions  adorn  the  journals 
from  time  to  time. 

We  have,  in  the  Quasf-scientific  writer,  one  who  de- 
lights to  flourish  before  the  face  of  the  dazzled  and  delighted 
reader  a series  of  no  less  than  three  initial  letters,  these 
being  intended  to  signify  that  our  friend  is  deeply  versed 
in  science  generally,  but  more  especially  in  chemistry. 
The  initiated,  however,  merely  gather  two  facts  therefrom. 
First,  that  he  subscribes  two  guineas  annually  to  a learned 
corporation  ; and,  secondly,  that  he  wishes  to  be  regarded 
as  being  deeply  versed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyp. 
tians.  The  latter  is,  however,  a difficult  illusion  to  main- 
tain ; he  must  write  frequently  and  voluminously,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  do  so  without  occasionally  unmasking  him- 


self. We  sometimes  find  this  type  of  writer  struggling 
with  a lens  much  too  large  and  open  apertured  for  him  ; 
and  after  failure  upon  failure,  he  discovers  that  such  an 
instrument  actually  requires  a careful  adjustment  to  focus. 
This  novel  and  important  fact  forms  the  text  of  much  bom- 
bastic  writing,  in  which  he  altogether  fails  either  to  cen- 
ceal  his  photographic  inexperience,  or  his  ignorance  of 
elementary  science.  Having  now,  iu  his  own  opinion,  es- 
tablished a reputation  for  optical  learning,  he  proceeds  to 
periodically  eulighteu  the  world  as  regards  lenses  and  their 
uses,  his  writings  being  extremely  entertaining  to  those 
who  know  a little  of  optics.  Occasionally,  however,  our 
great  man  descends  to  humbler  themes,  aud  favours  the 
photographic  public  with  details  as  to  how  he,  the  learned, 
skilful,  and  renowued,  performs  ordinary  operations.  Tie 
tells  us  how  porcelaiu  is  rapidly  penetrated  and  corroded 
by  silver  nitrate  solution  ; a novel  fact,  certainly,  as  por- 
celain is  regarded  by  most  as  one  of  the  most  impervious 
bodies  ordinarily  met  with,  contrasting  strikingly  with  the 
common  and  porous  earthenware  of  which  many  of  the  ordi- 
nary photographic  dishes  are  made.  Other  practical  infor- 
mation on  a par  with  this  is  freely  given  to  the  world  by 
writers  of  the  class  now  alluded  to,  but  time  will  not  allow 
me  to  enlarge  on  this  matter. 

Another  branch  of  photographic  literature  is  in  the 
Buffoonish  or  Clown  like  ; and  the  writers  who  adopt  this 
style  generally  prefer  to  write  anonymously,  so  there  is 
then  no  need  for  them,  like  the  Quusi-scientitic  writer,  to 
refer  to  an  encyclopedia  at  every  turn  ; for  who  can  ex 
pect  scientific  or  classical  accuracy  from  a literary  or 
photographic  buffoon  ? Once  upon  a time  some  of  my  own 
work  had  the  fortune  to  fall  under  the  criticism  of  one  of  the 
most  entertaining,  but  least  accurate  of  these  writers  on 
comparing,  however,  his  misapprehension  of  the  case  with 
the  simultaneously  expressed  views  of  a Qu  isi-scientist,  I 
discovered  the  most  perfect  accord.  Therefore  1 merely 
smiled  as  1 asked  myself : Is  it  possible  for  the  same  imagi- 
native writer  to  pose  in  two  positions?  F.  Symon. 

Wandsworth , April  29,  1881. 


THE  LATE  EARL  BEACONSFIELD. 

The  London  Stereoscopic  Company  present  their 
compliments  to  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  New-!,  and 
beg  to  enclose  him  three  portraits  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  of  which  they  possess  the  copyright.  They 
were  taken  in  a studio  in  Regent  Street,  and  were  favourite 
pictures  of  the  late  Countess  of  Beaconsfield,  and  they 
are  interesting  at  the  present  time  as  showing  the  late  Earl 
in  his  prime. 


CLEARING  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir, — Please  make  a correction  iu  the  article  that 
appeared  last  week,  headed  “ A New  Clearing  Solution  for 
Gelatine  Plates.”  On  page  189  it  says: — “ With  tbe  solu- 
tion I have  mentioned,  the  negatives  are,  however,  thoroughly 
developed.  It  ought  to  read  : — “ With  tbe  solution  I 
have  mentioned,  tbe  negatives  are,  however,  improved , if 
thoroughly  developed.” — Faithfully  yours,  J.  Cowell. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  DRY  PLATES. 

Dear  Sir,  — Many  very  interesting  letters  and  communi- 
cations have  lately  appeared  in  your  columns  on  certain 
details  of  gelatine  practice,  which  have  a special  interest  at 
the  commencement  of  a season.  May  I ask  a brief  space  to 
review  some  of  these  utterances,  and  to  summarize,  in  a 
practical  form,  the  uses  of  some  recent  formula)  ? 

First,  as  to  the  now  well-known  Brighton  formula  of 
Mr.  Cowell,  for  clearing  the  yellow  colour  from  dry-plate 
negatives,  for  which  the  thauks  of  all  are  due.  By  the  use 
of  this,  which  cousists  simply  of  a pint  of  saturated  alum 
with  an  ounce  of  either  tartaric  or  citric  acid,  the  slow 
printing  quality  of  dry  plates  for  the  non-actiuic  colour  is 
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quite  removed.  No  one  should  be  without  it,  as  a much 
larger  number  of  proofs  can  be  got  off  in  a given  time  than 
by  leaving  the  plate  the  ordinary  colour.  Now  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  alum  alone  : many  have  the  idea  that  this  is  only 
intended  for  the  prevention  of  frilling  ; but  this  is  not  so.  I 
strongly  recommend,  at  all  events  during  warm  weather,  that, 
after  development  and  thorough  washing,  negatives, 
previous  to  fixation,  should  be  soaked  two  minutes  in  a fresh 
solution  of  alum.  It  dissolves  soon,  and  should  be 
renewed  daily.  The  object  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
preventing  frilling,  for  it  consolidates  the  film,  and  gives  it 
a leathery  toughness,  and  power  of  resisting  damp 
atmospheres,  as  well  as  a much  better  surface  for  the 
retoucher. 

Now  a word  on  developing.  Mr.  Edwards’  glycerine 
developer  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  best  known,  and  besides 
the  good  results  it  gives  in  perfect  clearness  of  shadows,  it 
effects  a serious  economy  of  pyrogallic  acid,  as  one  por- 
tion of  the  developer  can  be  used  during  a whole  day. 

In  our  establishment  it  is  the  practice  to  mix  a quantity 
in  the  morning  for  use  during  the  day.  Coutrary  to  what 
might  be  supposed,  the  plates  developed  when  the  mixture 
is  perfectly  black  and  opaque  are  better  than  those  done 
with  a new  portion.  It  is  well,  however,  to  wet  the  plate 
first,  as  if  its  first  contact  whilst  dry  is  with  the  black  fluid, 
a stain  results.  Those  who  are  using  a large  number  of 
dry  places  soon  find  an  important  saving  of  time  and 
chemicals  from  not  having  to  mix  their  developer  each 
time.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  from  time  to 
time  a few  drops  more  of  the  concentrated  pyrogallic  and 
glycerine,  and  of  the  bromide  and  ammonia,  must  be  added. 
By  this  system  the  plate  is  under  a sufficient  body  of  the 
fluid  to  exclude  every  ray  of  light,  ar.d  this  tends  much  to 
maintain  the  clearness  of  shadows.  Care  must  be  used  to 
prevent  air-bubbles,  and  any  of  the  solid  deposit  settling 
on  the  plates.  When  not  required  for  immediate  use,  the 
solution  should  be  poured  back  into  a glass.  I look  upon 
this  method  of  developing  as  quite  doing  away  with  any 
occasion  for  ferrous  oxalate,  which  it  supersedes  advanta- 
geously. 

I see  my  friend  Dr.  Liesegang  has  advised  the  use  of 
glycerine  with  ferrous  oxalate,  and  it  is  heralded  as  a new 
discovery;  but  it  has  beeu  in  use  here  and  published  in  a 
paper  of  instructions  (enclosed)  for  some  month  past. 

With  the  pyro-glycerine  no  difficulty  is  found  in  getting 
full  printing  intensity,  which  is  acquired  in  a steady, 
gradual  manner,  rarely  found  by  the  earlier  methods.  This 
obviates  the  necessity  of  intensifying,  except  in  rare  cases, 
in  which  Mr.  England’s  may  be  used.  Let  me  caution  your 
readers  against  the  use  of  Holme’s  Ozone  Bleach  as  a 
reducer  of  density.  If  they  want  to  remove  films  and  all 
off  the  plate,  or  clean  off  waste  emulsion  plates,  it  is 
perfect. — I am,  &c.,  Samuel  Fry. 

[We  give  insertion  to  Mr.  Fry’s  letter,  although  his 
remarks  upon  the  properties  of  alum  are  scarcely  novel. 
As  to  Dr.  Liesegang’ s statement  in  last  week’s  News  that 
glycerine,  as  a restrainer,  “ appears  to  work  more  energeti- 
cally than  one-tenth  the  quantity  of  bromide,”  wecertaiuly 
deemed  it  worth  noting.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Dr. 
Liesegang  would  claim,  any  more  than  Mr.  Fry,  the  “ dis- 
covery ” of  addiug  glycerine  to  the  oxalate  developer. — 
Ed.  P.N.] 


§ro£i£&iugs  of  Sorittus. 


Bolton  Photographic  Society. 

The  April  meeting  was  held  at  the  Bath,  on  the  7th  ult., 
Mr.  Parkinson  in  the  chair. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  intend  d soiree,  not 
having  met  with  the  expected  support  from  members,  be  post- 
poned until  a more  favourable  opportunity. 

Mr.  Dalton  (Hon.  Sec.)  exhibited  a pocket  camera,  with  a 
new  swinging  bnck  arraDgoment,  which  was  much  admired. 


Mr.  Fry  exhibited  several  views  and  transparencies 
obtained  on  plates  of  his  own  preparation. 

Mr.  Parkinson  made  a most  successful  enlargement  on 
Morgan’s  papor  by  moans  of  the  Sciopticon  lantern,  from  a 
negative  of  himself.  The  enlargement,  when  finished 
(15  by  12),  was  admirable. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Parkinson  for  his 
demonstration. 

A Council  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  ult., 
Mr.  Parkinson  in  the  chair. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Platinotype  Company 
and  Woodbury  Company,  for  their  promises  of  assistance  to 
the  soiree,  and  to  Mr.  Perry  for  his  indefatigable  efforts  for  the 
musical  portion  of  the  programme. 

The  Secretary,  with  Mr.  Cusson’s  valuable  assistance, 
developed  an  enlargement  on  gelatine  paper  with  alkaline 
pyrogallic. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  occupied  with  a lantern 
exhibition,  Messrs.  Harwood,  Banks,  and  Taylor  providing 
slides. 

A second  Council  meeting  was  held  on  the  28th  ult.,  to  con- 
sider arrangements  for  the  summer. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  28th  ult., — 
Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  usual  pre- 
liminaries having  taken  place,  Mr.  W.  S.  Holden  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Association. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  rules  drawn  up  by 
the  Council  to  regulate  the  competitions  for  the  coming  season. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Day  proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Corkhill  seconded, 
that  a prize  should  be  awarded  to  the  best  picture  in  each  series, 
and  that  another  prize  should  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  season 
to  the  competitor  who  had  produced  the  largest  number  of  prize 
pictures. 

The  Rev.  G.  J.  Banner  thought  that  the  value  of  the  prizes 
should  not  be  specified  in  the  rules,  but  that  they  should  be 
rather  of  an  honorary  character. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  recommended  the  use  of  certificates  of 
honourable  mention  as  prizes  for  the  best  picture  in  each  series, 
and  proposed,  as  an  additional  rule,  that  a third  prize  be  offered 
by  the  Society  annually  for  the  best  picture,  which,  as  regards 
emulsion  making,  exposure,  development,  and  printing,  shall 
have  been  entirely  the  work  of  the  competitor.  This  proposal 
was  carried. 

The  Rev.  G.  J.  Banner  objected  to  the  rule  providing  that 
competition  subjects  should  be  sent  in  a sealed  covering  bearing 
the  private  mark  of  the  competitor,  and  moved  that  it  be  ex- 
punged. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  seconded  this  proposal,  and  the  meet- 
ing agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  Bruce  proposed,  and  Mr.  Beer  seconded,  a rule  that  the 
judges  of  the  competition  should  be  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  Association. 

On  putting  this  to  the  vote,  eight  were  against  and  seven  for 
the  proposal,  and  it  was  accordingly  lost. 

The  President  then  put  the  following  rules  to  the  meeting 
for  acceptance,  and  they  were  finally  adopted  : — 

1.  That  each  picture  for  competition  be  sent  in  not  later  than  6. SO 
p.m.  on  the  day  of  the  meetingof  the  Association  in  November,  ad* 
dressed  to  the  Secretary,  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Associa- 
tion, Free  Public  Library,  Liverpool. 

2.  That  seven  subjects  for  the  annual  competition  be  ch  sen  at 
the  November  meeting. 

3.  That  each  picture  be  mounted,  and  may  be  either  framed  or  not. 

4.  That  the  prize  picture  be  decided  upon  by  the  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  the  November  meeting. 

5.  That  a certificate  of  honourable  mention  be  given  annually  to 
the  producer  of  the  best  picture  illustrative  of  one  of  the  chosen 
subjtcts. 

fi!  That  a prize  (the  value  of  which  shall  he  fixed  by  tho  Council) 
be  given  annually  to  the  producer  of  the  best  series  of  competitive 
pictures. 

7.  That  the  competing  pictures  must  have  been  taken  during  the 
year  preceding  the  adjudgment  of  the  prize,  and  that  the  develop- 
ment and  printing  must  have  been  the  bond-Jide  work  of  the  com- 
petitor. 

8.  That  a separate  prize  (the  value  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Council!  be  gizen  annually  to  the  producer  of  the  best  picture,  on 
any  subject,  on  films  prepared  with  emulsion  made  by  the  competitor. 

9.  That  all  exhibits  become  the  property  of  the  Association. 
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The  Chairman  then  announced  that  the  meeting  had  selected 
the  following  subjects  for  competition  during  1881  1.  “ Still 

Life”  2.  “Foliage.”  3.  “Tired.”  4.  “Seascape.  5.  In- 
terior.” 6.  “Cloud  Study.”  7.  “Spring.” 

Mr.  Roberts  exhibited  a simple  instantaneous  exposer  con- 
sisting of  a piece  of  blackened  card  with  a horizontal  slit  as  an 
aperture,  which  might  be  drawn  over  the  lens  by  the  action  of  the 
hand  simply,  or  enclosed  in  a casing  of  card,  as  in  that  of  the  Rev. 

H.  J.  Palmer.  . 

Some  excellent  negatives  shown  by  Mr.  Roberts  proved  how 
completely  efficient  this  simple  shutter  was. 

Mr.  Corkhiil  then  read  an  amusing  and  useful  paper,  entitled 
“ Photographers  Afield,”  descriptive  of  an  Easter  excursion  by 
members  of  the  Association  to  Llanwchllyn,  Dolgelly,  and  Bar- 
mouth, and  giving  some  account  of  the  means  employed  in 
changing  plates,  &c. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Kenton  then  gave  a demonstration  of  the  platinotype 
process,  printing  and  developing  with  the  greatest  success  some 
negatives  of  Welsh  scenery.  The  various  details  of  the  process 
were  watched  with  the  closest  interest  and  attention  by  the 
members  present,  and  the  results  produced  by  Dr  Kenyon  were 
exceedingly  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  then  introduced  the  subject  of  hala- 
tion of  gelatine  films,  and  remarked  that  the  subject  was  still 
one  of  considerable  mystery,  and  seemed  to  depend  quite  as  much 
upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  film  as  upon  its  density  and 
physical  character.  He  exhibited  two  negatives  of  interiors  of 
precisely  similar  density  and  appearance  of  film  before  develop- 
ment, which  had  been  exposed  at  the  same  time  of  day  upon 
similar  subjects.  One  of  these  plates  had  been  backed  to  prevent 
blurring,  and  the  other  not  so.  The  backed  picture,  however, 
showed  halation  to  a marked  extent,  while  the  plate  which  had 
been  unprotected  by  backing  had  been  entirely  free  from  the  evil. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Wilson  mentioned,  as  an  excellent  test  for  the 
pi  esence  after  washing  of  hyposulphite  of  silver  in  a gelatine  film, 
tie  application  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The  presence  of  the 
slightest  trace  of  hyposulphite  wTas  at  once  made  known  by  the 
sweet  taste,  and  the  toDgue  could  even  be  employed  to  remove  the 
remaining  hyposulphite. 

Mr.  W.  Kkitu — an  honourary  member  of  the  Association — 
exhibited  some  views  taken  by  him  of  the  Liverpool  Waterworks 
at  Vyrnwy. 

Negatives  and  prints  taken  during  the  Easter  excursion  were 
exhibited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Banner, 
Messrs.  Day,  Ellerbeck,  Boothroyd,  and  Corkhiil. 

After  cordial  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Corkhiil  for  his  paper,  and 
to  Dr.  Kenyon  for  his  demonstration,  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
the  last  Thursday  in  May. 


SLalk  in  tyt  j^tubiff. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— The  next  meet- 
ing of  this  Society  will  take  place  cn  Tuesday,  May  10th,  at 
the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  Mr.  L.  Warnerke  will  read 
a paper  on  his  “ New  Important  Discovery,”  and  the  adjourned 
discussion  upon  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley’s  paper,  “Art  and  Photo- 
graphy,” will  be  resumed. 

The  Photographic  Club.— At  the  meeting  last  Wednesday 
it  was  announced  that  on  the  following  week  the  club  would 
return  to  its  old  quarters  at  Ashley’s  Hotel.  Mr.  Cowan  exhi- 
bited an  ingenious  arrangement  for  automatically  placing 
recently  coated  plates  in  racks.  Out-door  Melting.— The  meet 
to-morrow  afternoon  will  be  at  Chisleburst ; rendezvous,  0 p.m., 
the  New  Church.  Trains  from  Charing  Cross  (via  Cannon 
Street  and  London  Bridge)— at  uood,  1.40,  2.15,  and  3.15,  p.m. 
Return,  7.14,  7.31,  and  8.23  p.m. 

Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons,  of  Tufnell  Park,  N.W.,  photo- 
graphers to  tne  Royal  Family,  are  engaged  in  taking  portraits 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  Tuesday  last 
they  were  honoured  with  sittings  from  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  were  successful  in  taking  several  excellent  portraits,  which 
wi.l  shortly  be  published. 

M eddino  Cards. — Mr.  E.  A.  Maxwell,  of  Barnet,  seuds  us  a 
novel  description  of  wedding  cards  ; it  is  a combination  print  in- 
cluding photographs  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  with  names 
and  date  of  marriage,  surrounded  by  a fancy  border. 


®0msg0»beat«. 


*«*  A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  given  fir  the  best  pract’cal 
essay  “The  Way  to  Preserve  Negatives  and  Register  Them.” 
The  following  rules  must  be  noted  The  article  should  be  from 
one  to  two  columns  in  length  ; it  should  be  written  neatly,  and 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  contributions  must  be  re- 
ceived at  the  Office,  5,  Castle  Stieet,  Holborn,  by  the  1st  June, 
marked  outside,  “ The  Way  to  Preserve  Negatives  and  Register 
Them.”  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  name  should  be  printed  in 
the  article,  but  it  must  of  course  be  enclosed  to  the  Editor. 
The  Editor  will  r.ot  undertake  to  return  any  njected  MS.  In 
the  case  of  t so  articles  l eir.g  of  equal  merit,  the  honorarium  may 
be  divided,  but  in  any  case  the  decision  of  the  Lditir  util  be 
final.  The  Editor  will  publish  the  title  of  other  essays,  to  bo 
written  also  on  practical  subjects,  once  a month. 

Erratum.— Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley  desires  us  to  state  that  to  the  late 
M.  Sammann,  of  Paris,  is  due  the  credit  of  introducing  the  hydro- 
sulphite developer. 

F.  W.  Barber. — Much  depends  on  the  construction  of  the  stove; 
but,  under  any  circumstances,  we  should  advise  you  to  make  some 
provision  for  leading  the  products  of  combustion  into  the  open  air. 
W.  E.  B. — 1.  You  will  find  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  informa- 
tion you  require  in  Captain  Abney’s  “ Instructions  in  Photo- 
graphy,” published  at  our  office;  but  for  deta  led  information 
regarding  special  points,  you  will  often  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
original  papers  or  articles.  2.  As  regards  enlarging  you  will  find 
all  the  information  you  require  on  pages  57  and  58  of  the  last 
issue  of  the  Year-Book.  You  may  take  it  that^the  Year- 
Books  contain  a tolerably  detailed  account  of  all  progress  in 
photography,  both  as  regards  methods  and  apparatus.  3.  We 
have  used  thin  glue  with  the  greatest  success  ; and  if  care  be  taken 
to  select  a sample  which  is  free  from  acidity  or  putrescence,  one 
source  of  fading  is  insuted  sgainst. 

An  Amateur. — 1.  Read  the  sentence  again,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  substance  is  to  be  added  directly  to  the  emulsion.  When 
thymol  is  made  uso  cf,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  a quantity  of 
alci  hoi  equal  to  one- twentieth  the  volume  of  the  emulsion.  2.  It 
is  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  without  seeing  the  negative  referred 
to  ; but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  parts  of  the  film  must  have 
been  damp. 

Novice. — You  must  first  thoroughly  remove  the  varnish  by  means 
of  repeated  applications  of  warm  alcohol,  and  then  treat  with  a 
solution  of  prrsulpbate  of  iron,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Warnerke. 
See  page  168  ot  the  piesent  volume  of  the  News 
Know  Nothing. — The  finest  opal  pictures  are  obtained  by  the 
carbon  process.  Sensitize  your  tissue  in  a rather  strong  bath,  say 
5 or  5J  per  cent.,  as  violent  contrasts  should  be  avoided.  When 
thoroughly  dry,  any  parts  which  requite  softening  may  beoperated 
cn  wilh  an  ink  eiaser.  No  varnish  is  requited,  and  water  colours 
may  be  used  for  tinting. 

An  Amateur  (No 2). — The  excellent  results  you  refer  to  depend 
rather  on  the  skill  of  the  artist  than  on  the  process.  In  the  matter 
of  colouring  photographs,  no  method  has  yet  been  discovered 
which  will  enable  an  unskilled  person  to  produce  artistic  results. 

J.  B.  R. —The  diaphragm  or  stop  consists  of  an  opaque  screen 
providtd  with  a circular  hole,  this  screen  being  placed  between 
the  glasses  in  front,  or  at  the  baek  of  the  lens.  The  smaller  the 
hole  in  the  diaphragm,  so  much  longer  must  the  exposure  be,  and 
so  much  greater  is  the  depth  of  definitien. 

Amateur  iBiadford). — Water,  10  ounces  ; acetate  of  soda,  100 
grains;  chloride  of  gold  solutien  (1  to  60),  1 dram. 

Samuel  J.  Burrows. — The  amount  of  gold  you  mention  ought  to 
tone  two  dozen  cartes,  unless  you  go  in  for  very  advanced  tones 
indeed.  Any  trace  of  gold  remaining  over  in  the  bath  tends  to 
deposit  as  a pur.  le  powder. 

G.  Carle — Another  article  by  the  writer  jou  refer  to  will  appear 
shortly. 

C.  J.  Emery — W.  H.  Prestwich.  R?ceived. 

W.  J.  Baverstock. — The  leatln  r to  hand ; it  answers  very  well, 
and  seems  to  be  quite  free  from  traces  of  grease. 

H.  T.  R. — The  origin  of  the  idea  must  be  obvious  to  ever}  oLe  con- 
cerned. 

Desperation. — Throw  away  all  yeur  chemicals,  thoroughly  clean 
all  bottles  and  vessels — excepting  your  earthenware  bath,  which 
you  had  better  smash — and  begin  afresh. 

F.  L.  S. — 1.  The  process  you  refer  to  was  introduced  about  six 
yeaiSHgo;  but  it  never  found  favour  wilh  the  general  body  of 
photographers.  2.  Yes;  but  if  organic  matter,  tuch  as  albumen, 
is  present,  the  case  is  somewhat  altered. 

Perplexed. — The  markings  are  due  to  the  presence  of  a trace  of 
moisture  in  the  tissue.  The  softened  film  comes  into  optical  con- 
tact with  the  negative  in  places  ; and  at  these  points  more  light  is 
transmitted. 

A Reader. — Your  application  ought  to  be  made  through  a member ; 

but  if  you  were  to  enquire  for  the  Secretai  v,  and  expluin  matters, 

| no  doubt  all  could  be  arranged  satislactori'ly. 
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MR.  WARNERKE’S  NEW  DISCOVERS. 

There  cannot  be  a doubt  as  to  the  vast  importance  of 
Mr.  Warnerke’s  new  discovery.  The  members  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  who  on  Tuesday  evening  listened  to 
the  simple  words  of  Mr.  Warnerke,  and  followed  the 
demonstrations  made  before  them,  with  unbroken  interest, 
testified  again  and  again  their  appreciation  of  his  ingenious 
research,  and  if  we  only  briefly  refer  to  it  on  the  preseut 
occasion  it  ie  simply  because  we  are  loth  to  dwell  upon 
the  subject  before  the  paper  in  its  entirety  is  published. 

But  we  have  no  hesitation  iu  placing  some  of  the  princi- 
pal points  before  our  readers,  more  especially  as  the  former 
have  ceased  to  be  a secret  to  a privileged  few  for  a week  or 
more.  Mr.  Warnerke’s  discovery  at  once  calls  to  mind 
Mungo  Ponton’s  famous  observation  relative  to  the  ten- 
dency of  a mixture  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash 
to  become  insoluble  on  exposure  to  light.  Jn  every  way  is 
the  phenomenon  he  has  observed  analogous  to  the  action 
of  bichromated  gelatine,  and  if  the  reader  will  bear  this  fact 
in  mind,  we  shall  be  able  to  describe  Mr.  Warnerke’s  dis- 
covery in  a very  few  words. 

Mr.  Warnerke  prepares  a gelatino-bromide  film,  notin 
the  form  of  a plate,  but  in  the  form  of  a flexible  tissue. 
This  tissue  may  be  iD.pressed  in  the  camera,  or  printed 
under  a negative — it  does  not  matter  which — and  the 
image  is  developed  by  the  ordinary  pyrogallic  developer. 
Gelatine  tissue  presents  this  great  advantage  over  gelatine 
emulsion  upon  glass ; no  matter  how  long  you  expose  it 
to  light,  there  is  never  any  fear  of  producing  a reversed 
or  solarized  image,  so  long  as  you  only  temper  the  develop- 
ment. This  is  point  number  one,  but  it  is  a matter  of 
insignificance  compared  to  the  rest  of  Mr.  Warnerke’s 
discovery. 

When  you  have  developed  your  image  by  means  of 
pyrogallic  and  ammonia  in  the  ordinary  way  upon  the 
tissue,  you  have,  to  all  intents  aud  purposes,  a gelatine  nega- 
tive similar  to  that  produced  upon  a plate  in  the  usual  way. 
You  need  not,  however,  fix,  and,  indeed,  the  employment 
of  hyposulphite  or  cyanide  is  altogether  unnecessary.  You 
take  the  tissue  negative  and  proceed  exactly  as  if  it  were 
carbon  tissue ; that  is  to  say,  you  wash  it,  or  develop  it  a 
second  time  in  warm  water  ; for  Mr.  Warnerke  has  found 
that  gelatine  containing  any  haloid  salt  of  silver,  exposed 
to  light,  and  treated  with  pyrogallic  acid,  acts  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  gelatine  containing  bichromate  and 
exposed  to  light.  The  pyrogallic  acid  exerts  a tanning 
action  upon  such  portions  of  the  film  as  have  been  im- 
pressed, and  the  consequence  is  that  when  warm  water  is 
subsequently  applied,  this  washes  away  all  the  superfluous 
galatine,  and  leaves  only  that  which  forms  the  image. 

Mr.  Warnerke  demonstrated  the  fact  before  the  Society. 
He  took  a piece  of  silver  emulsion  tissue,  which  had  been 


printed  like  carbon  tissue  behind  a negative,  for  a 
period  of  a few  seconds  only.  This  emulsion  tissue, 
having  first  had  its  image  developed  in  pyrogallic  acid,  was 
put  to  soak  in  cold  water,  just  as  if  it  was  a carbou  print. 
After  the  gelatine  tissue  had  soaked  in  the  cold  water  for 
a minute  or  two,  it  was  placed  face  downwards  on  a glass 
plate  (collodionized)  aud  squegeed.  Subsequently  the 
tissue — precisely  as  if  it  were  carbon  tissue — was  put  into 
warm  water,  and  the  latter  dissolved  away  all  the  soluble 
gelatine — or,  rather,  gelatine  emulsion.  Ihe  result  was, 
that  in  the  end  nothing  remained  upon  the  glass  plate 
but  the  silver  image  enclosed  in  insoluble  gelatine. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  variety  of  treatment  to 
which  such  an  image  may  be  subjected.  It  permits  of 
intensification,  whether  by  means  of  ordinary  intensifying 
solutions,  or  by  the  aid  of  permanganate,  as  in  the  case  of 
carbon  prints,  or  by  the  use  of  dyes.  The  groundwork 
of  soluble  gelatine  having  been  removed,  the  process  of 
intensifying  is  much  simplified ; staining  throughout  the 
whole  film  is  impossible,  for  there  is  no  film  left  to  stain. 
Again,  as  in  carbon  printing,  the  image  may  be  reversed 
and  subjected  to  double  transfer.  In  a word,  Mr.  Warnerke 
shows  that  by  impregnating  gelatine  with  silver  emulsion, 
the  same  results  may  be  secured  as  with  gelatine  impreg- 
nated with  bichromate. 

Strange  to  say,  oxalate  development  will  not  answer  ; it 
is  the  tanning  action  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  that  makes  the 
gelatine  insoluble  after  being  acted  upon  by  light.  The 
gelatine  emulsion  tissue  may  be  loaded  with  fusible  pig- 
ments, and  in  this  way  pictures  can  be  produced  capable 
of  being  burnt-in  upon  enamel  or  porcelain  ; or  the  emul- 
sion film,  again,  may  be  employed  for  producing  moulds 
suitable  for  the  Woodbury  type  process.  For  collotype 
printing,  Mr.  Warnerke  also  believes  these  gelatine  im- 
pressions will  be  found  useful.  It  is  too  early  yet,  how- 
ever, to  do  more  than  speculate  upon  the  numerous  appli- 
cations to  which  Mr.  Warnerke’s  new  discovery  is  likely 
to  lend  itself. 


COMPARISON  OF  PYROGALLIC  AND  FERROUS 
OXALA'IE  DEVELOPERS. 

So  much  has  now  been  written  concerning  the  preparation 
of  gelatino-bromide  dry  plates,  that  but  little  difficulty 
should  be  experienced  in  the  manufacture  of  plates  possess- 
ing any  required  degree  of  sensitiveness.  Comparatively 
little,  however,  has  been  done  iu  the  way  of  establishing 
the  superiority  of  any  special  mode  of  development ; but 
each  one,  for  special  reasons  of  his  own,  appears  to  adhere 
firmly  to  that  method  which,  in  his  hands,  has  produced 
the  most  satisfactory  results. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  is  a wide  difference 
m the  conditions  necessary  to  the  production  of  a good 
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negative  by  each  form  of  development ; and  this  may  be 
one  reason  why  each  one  so  thinly  believes  in  the  superi- 
ority of  the  formula  which  best  adapts  itself  to  his  mode 
of  manipulation.  But  given  two  negatives  exposed  under 
precisely  the  same  conditions,  and  developed,  one  by  alka- 
line pyrogallol,  and  the  other  by  ferrous  oxalate,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that,  by  a slight  alteration  of  the  conditions, 
the  developer  which  seems  to  give  the  worst  result  should 
not  produce  a negative  infinitely  superior  to  the  other. 
For  instance,  we  have  exposed  a plate,  cut  it  into  two 
parts,  and  developed  the  pieces  by  each  method  separately, 
when,  while  the  ferrous  oxalate  gave  an  image  beautifully 
bright,  full  of  detail  and  density,  the  alkaline  pyrogallol 
gave  a thin  negative  showing  all  the  signs  of  over-expo- 
sure. Another  plate  was  exposed  for  about  half  the  time 
of  the  former  one,  and  also  cut  into  two  portions  and  sitni 
larly  treated.  This  time  the  pyrogallol  gave  a far  super- 
ior result.  The  natural  inference  from  these  observations 
is,  that  in  order  to  procure  results  with  the  alkaline  pyro- 
gallol at  all  comparable  with  those  produced  by  ferrous 
oxalate,  the  exposures  must  be  different,  and  that  an  over- 
exposed negative  developed  by  the  latter  method  will  not 
be  so  wanting  in  density,  or  so  liable  to  fog,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  the  former  developer  were  employed.  It  was 
found  also  that  one  particular  batch  of  plates,  which  were 
so  prone  to  fog  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a 
good  result  when  developed  with  pyrogallol,  invariably 
gave  clean,  brilliant  negatives  when  developed  with  ferrous 
oxalate. 

Here,  then,  an  important  fact  seems  to  be  forced  upon 
our  notice,  rendering  it  advisable  to  test  carefully  each 
batch  of  plates  with  each  kind  of  developer,  seeing  that 
apparently  some  plates  are  more  amenable  to  one  kind  of 
developer  than  another;  and  it  would  be  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  determine  which  will  produce  the  best  results 
in  each  particular  case.  It  is  also  seen  that  in  cases  of 
over-exposed  negatives,  or  of  plates  showing  a tendency  to 
fog,  there  will  probably  be  a more  satisfactory  result  pro- 
duced by  using  ferrous  oxalate  than  by  using  alkaline  pyro- 
gallol ; but  if  the  developer  be  prepared  by  Eder’s  formula, 
it  is  bttter  not  to  trust  altogether  to  the  restraining  power 
of  the  potassium  sulphate  formed  by  double  decomposition. 
1 ut  to  add  a few  drops  of  soluble  bromide  in  each  case 
Thus  we  see  that  in  order  to  secure  a true  comparison  of 
the  results  to  be  obtained  by  different  developers,  the  con- 
ditions, instead  of  being  carefully  made  as  exactly  similar 
as  possible,  should  be  so  regulated  that  each  developer  mav 
be  used  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage  ; and  that  just 
as  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  reduction  of  the  silver 
salt  proceeds  in  exactly  the  same  way  whatever  reducing 
agent  may  be  employed,  so  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
sensitiveness  with  one  form  of  developer  is  exactly  the  same 
as  with  another. 

Having  now  alluded  to  the  difference  in  the  conditions 
necessary  to  success  with  ferrous  oxalate  or  with  alkaline 
pyrogallol,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  physical  structure 
of  the  metallic  deposit  differs  in  each  case,  and  which  is 
the  more  advantageous.  Perhaps  few  things  are  more 
difficult  than  a correct  comparison  of  the  size  of  the  grain 
produced  by  ferrous  oxalate  and  by  pyrogallol,  since  it  is 
probable  that  this  size  varies  slightly  according  to  rapidity 
of  development.  A comparison,  however,  of  a large  num- 
ber of  negatives  developed  by  both  methods,  and  under 
various  conditions,  seems  to  prove  that  the  grain  is  slightly 
finer  when  ferrous  oxalate  is  used  than  that  produced  by 
pyrogallol ; and  the  difference  becomes  more  perceptible 
the  greater  the  magnif \ ing  power  employed.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  difference  to  be  noticed:  there  is  also, 
apparently,  a great  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  deposits. 
Even  when  apparently  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  any 
trace  of  yellow  stain,  negatives  developed  by  pyrogallol 
appear  beneath  the  microscope  and  by  transmitted  light  to 
be  far  browner  than  those  produced  by  ferrous  oxalate. 
In  the  latter  case  each  particle  of  silver  appears  of  a fine, 


rich  black  tone  ; while  in  the  former  case  there  is  a distinct 
brownish  tinge  in  the  case  of  all  the  negatives  which  have 
been  submitted  to  examination.  If  these  observations  are 
proved  by  further  examination  to  be  universally  true,  we 
have  here  the  evidence  of  a distinct  difference  iu  the 
physical  character  of  the  deposit,  and  it  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  the  best  printing  results  will  ensue  from 
the  finer  and  blacker  depo.-it  of  the  ferrous  oxalate 
developer,  or  from  the  slightly  coarser  and  browner  parti- 
cles produced  by  pyrogallol. 

Other  points,  which  it  would  be  of  much  interest  to  note, 
would  be  the  difference  in  gradation  of  tone  and  in  clear- 
ness of  shadows.  In  the  case  of  gelatine  negatives  the 
microscope  clearly  shows  that  the  clearness  of  the  shadows 
is  only  a comparative  term.  The  most  transparent  spots, 
and  those  which  give  the  blackest  tones  in  the  positive 
print,  are  marked  by  a considerable  amount  of  silver 
deposit,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this 
deposit  is  less  with  some  kinds  of  developer  than  with 
others.  So  far  as  our  examination  has  gone,  we  have 
failed  to  distinguish  much  difference  in  this  respect;  but  if 
there  is  any  difference  at  all,  it  appears  to  be  to  the 
advantage  of  ferrous  oxalate,  which,  appaiently,  is  capable 
of  giving  the  clearest  shadows. 

A most  striking  point  in  the  case  of  each  developer  is  the 
sharpness  of  the  line  which  separates  a high-light  from  a 
deep  shadow,  and  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the 
lateral  spread  of  the  reducing  action  from  the  former  into 
the  latter  ; but  that  this  lateral  spread  does  occur  to  some 
extent  is  evident  from  the  rapid,  but  yet  almost  insensible, 
gradation  from  the  dense  to  the  transparent  deposit,  some- 
what resembling  the  penumbra  bordering  the  shadow  of  an 
object  projected  upon  an  illuminated  ground. 

As  regards  the  number  of  different  tones  present  in 
negatives  of  each  kind,  it  appears  that  when  the  negatives 
are  good,  there  is  not  much  difference  in  this  respect. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  photographers  will  not  become 
wedded  to  any  one  method  of  development  until  it  has 
been  distinctly  shown  that  superiority  belongs  to  that 
method  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  probable  that  diffe- 
rent cases  will  require  different  treatment,  and  that  a use 
of  either  developer,  as  occasion  may  recommend,  will  lead 
to  the  production  of  better  results,  and  fewer  failures,  than 
the  continual  adoption  of  one  particular  formula  in  all 
cases  and  under  all  conditions.  Not  until  the  processes  of 
development  have  been  as  carefully  criticised  as  the  details 
of  the  preparation  of  the  sensitive  emulsion  have  by  this 
time  been,  shall  we  be  in  a position  to  form  any  correct 
idea  of  the  capabilities  of  the  gelatino-bromide  process. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
A Permanent  Home  fob  the  Photographic  Society — 
A New  Actinic  Sub-tance — The  Photophone. 

A Permanent  Home  for  the  Photoyraphic  Society.  — The 
suggestion  made  by  Mr.  H.  Berkeley,  as  to  the  desirability 
of  the  Photographic  Society  having  n “ freehold  ” in  which 
to  hold  its  meetings,  instead  of  being  a tenant  at  will,  no 
doubt,  is  one  that  may  be  approved  in  the  abstract.  As  to 
its  practicability,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Society’s 
finances,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  We  may,  there- 
fore, safely  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  members,  is 
it  is  pretty  certain  a permanent  borne  is  very  fai  away  in 
future.  One  of  the  r>  asons  urged  by  Mr.  Beikely  is,  how- 
ever, deserving  of  a little  more  attention.  He  seems  to 
think  that  if  the  Society  had  a loom  of  its  own  ihe  annual 
exhibition  could  be  h Id  at  a more  convenient  time  of  year 
than  is  at  present  the  case.  Now  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  on  this  point  opinions  will  differ.  No  doubt,  so  far 
as  the  public  are  concerned,  it  is  very  much  more  pleasant 
and  convenient  to  visit  an  exhibition  in  May  and  June 
than  in  October  and  November;  but  would  an  exhibition 
in  May  and  June  be  more  convenient  to  the  photographer  ? 
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We  fancy  not.  It  must  be  remembered  tbat  during  the 
wint  r months  photography  is  almost  at  a standstill,  and 
certainly  no  photographer  would  dream  of  prepiiiing 
pictures  for  exhibition  at  this  time.  But,  duriug  the  summer, 
the  landscape  photogiapher,  who,  as  a ri  lef  supplies 
three-fuuitbs  of  the  pictures  in  every  exhibition,  is  busily 
at  work,  and  it  is  only  towards  the  end  of  the  summer 
that  he  is  able  from  bis  stock  of  negatives  to  make  his  selec- 
tion of  the  best,  and  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  quality  of  his 
prints — not  always  an  easy  matter.  The  portrait  photo- 
grapher is  in  pietty  much  the  same  situation.  Despite  the 
sensitiveness  of  gelatine  plates,  the  forced  development, 
necessary  ev<  n with  these  in  the  dull  light  of  winter,  never 
p-oduces  the  result  of  the  short  exposure  and  quick  develop- 
nn  nt  of  the  spring  aud  summer,  and  under  the  most  'avour- 
able  circumstances  he  could  not  hope  to  produce  “exhibition 
work  ” until  July  and  August — certainly  the  two  worst 
mouths  in  the  year,  as  the  public  then  are  thinking  of  the 
seaside  rather  than  of  London  exhibitions.  The  matter  is 
of  course  worth  discussion,  but  we  do  not  see  that  the  Society 
or  photographeis  would  benefit  if  the  present  date  of  the 
exhibition  were  altered. 

A Nets  Actinic  Substance. — The  development  by  the  late 
Mr.  Balmain  of  Canton’s  “phosphorus”  from  a labora- 
tory experiment  into  an  article  of  practical  utility  has 
naturally  directed  attention  to  the  actinic  qualities  of  com- 
pounds of  sulphur  other  than  the  sulphide  of  calcium. 
l)r.  Phipson  has  recently  made  some  experiments  hy  which 
he  gets  what  might  almost  be  termed  a reverse  action  ; that 
is  to  say,  the  absorption  of  light,  as  in  the  case  of  chloride 
of  silver,  produces  a change  of  colour  from  light  to  dark. 
The  experiment  consists  of  the  production  of  a zinc  white 
of  a dazzling  purity,  obtained  by  precipitating  a solution  of 
ziuc  sulphate  by  means  of  barium  sulphide,  submitting  the 
precipitate  to  strong  pressure,  and,  heating  it  with  limited 
excess  of  air.  If  any  barium  sulphide  escapes  oxidation  ; 
the  white  compound,  on  exposure  to  the  sun,  begins  to 
darken,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  becomes  of  a deep 
slate  colour.  If  removed  into  a dark  place  it  gradually 
loses  colour,  aud  in  about  five  or  six  hours  it  becomes 
again  snow-white.  This  experiment  may  be  repeated 
with  the  same  specimen  as  often  as  desired.  Further,  this 
change  of  colour  does  not  take  place  under  a slip  of  common 
glass,  whether  thick  or  thin  ; at  most,  the  compound  takes 
a slight  yellowish  brown  colour  on  exposure  to  the  sun  for 
two  hours.  It  was  suggested  as  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  that  the  compound  might  have  contained 
silver;  but  this  on  analysis  was  found  not  to  be  the  case, 
nor  was  there  present  any  other  substance  known  as 
actinic.  Apropos  of  Balmain’s  paint,  we  might  mention 
that  we  were  shown  a few  days  ago,  by  Messrs.  Ihleeand 
Horne,  the  elegant  adaptation  of  the  luminoussubstauce  to 
photography,  of  which  mention  has  recently  been  made  in 
these  columns.  The  method  consisted  iu  backing  a trans- 
parency with  the  paint,  exposing  to  light,  and  exhibiting  in 
the  dark.  The  effect  of  the  violet  light  shining  through 
the  transparent  parts  of  the  picture  was  extremely  beautiful, 
and  every  detail  was  clearly  visible.  Ar  a novelty,  illumi- 
nated stereoscopic  tranparencies,  shown,  of  couise,  in  the 
old  form  of  closed  stereoscopes,  would  probably  command  a 
ready  sale. 

1 he  Phot<>phone. — From  a lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Shel- 
ford  Bidwell,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  “Selenium  and 
its  Application  to  the  Photophone  and  Tele  photography,” 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  theory  lately  advanced  that  the 
changes  in  the  selenium  plates  were  due  to  heat  rather  than 
light,  had  received  further  confirmation.  In  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Captain  Sale,  he  came  to  the  conclusion, 
on  moving  a piece  of  selenium  through  the  solar  spectrum, 
that  the  maximum  effect  was  produced  at  or  just  outside 
the  extreme  end  of  the  red,  or  a po;nt  nearly  coinciding 
with  the  maximum  of  the  heat  rays.  Professor  Adams 
performed  the  same  experiment  with  the  spectrum,  both  of 
the  sun  and  of  the  eleotric  light,  and  found  that  the  action 


on  the  selenium  was  greatest  “ iu  the  greenish-yellow  and 
iu  the  red  portions  of  the  spectrum.”  The  violet  and 
ultra-violet  rays  produced  very  little  (if  any)  effect.  “In 
consequence,”  says  Mr.  Bidwtll,  “of  the  discrepancies  in 
these  results,  I determined  to  repeat  the  experiment  for 
myself.  The  source  of  light  which  I used,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  an  oxy-hydrogen  lime-light,  and  the  spectrum 
was  formed  with  a bisulphide  of  carbon  prism.  The  expe- 
riment was  repeated  six  times,  and  three  different  selenium 
cells  were  vsed.  The  results  were  precisely  the  same  in 
every  case,  and  proved  in  the  most  marked  manner  that  the 
greatest  influence  occurred  in  the  boundary -line  between 
the  red  and  the  orange.  Moreover,  the  resistance  when 
the  selenium  cells  were  placed  in  the  ultra-red,  two  inches 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  spectrum,  was  in  every  case  lower 
than  when  it  was  in  the  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 



THE  ARTISTIC  ELEMENT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  J.  HUTCHISON  SIMPSON.* 

The  rapid  strides  which  photography  has  made  within  the  last 
few  years  is  only  equalled  by  tho  many  and  diverse  purposes 
to  which  it  has  been  applied.  Perhaps  no  art  of  so  entirely 
novel  and  complex  a character  ever  had  such  a speedy  develop- 
ment, for  within  the  short  period  of  one  generation  it  has 
reached,  if  not  perfection,  at  least  a good  liouest  manhood. 
Certainly  its  advent  was  in  sn  auspicious  period.  Itself  a child 
of  science,  it  was  born  at  a time  when  the  best  and  keenest 
intellects  of  the  civilised  world  were  being  directed  to  that 
focus  when  the  laws  of  the  physical  universe  were  being 
iuvesligated  and  generalised  into  a system  or  code  which  has 
had  everything  to  do  with  the  development  of  arts  and 
industries. 

Photography  has  shared  in  th^  benefit  arising  from  the  steady 
advancement  of  science.  As  an  art  it  has  been  aided  by 
almost  every  contingency  that  has  arisen  out  of  the  inventive 
activity  of  our  time,  for  it  trenches  more  or  less  on  a large 
portion  of  the  materials  employed  in  our  commercial  industries. 
In  fact,  it  is  an  art  that  draws  its  life  and  its  breath  from  the 
sciences. 

Now,  it  is  just  because  of  this  overbearing  relationship  to 
science,  the  constant  aud  perplexing  attention  that  needs  to  be 
devoted  to  matters  of  chemistry,  of  optics,  of  meteorology,  &c., 
that  I have  thought  it  might  not  be  amies  to  bring  back  the 
attention  to  matters  calling  for  the  artistic  element.  It  has 
occurred  tc  me  that,  both  in  the  proceedings  ot  our  own  Society, 
and  in  the  pages  of  the  journals,  there  is  a great  preponderance 
of  attention  paid  to  matters  which  may  be  considered  by  many 
as  more  practical  and  valuable  than  this  of  which  I speak,  but 
that,  nevertheless,  the  artistic  element  in  practical  photo- 
graphy is  so  important  as  to  be  well  worthy  of  a great  deal 
more  iuterest  being  paid  to  it  than  at  present  publicly  appears. 
Such  papers  as  we  have  had  from  Mr.  Neilson,  Mr.  Mackay,  and 
others,  dealing  directly  with  the  practical  application  of  the 
principles  of  art  to  photography,  have  been  few  and  far 
between  ; and  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  treatment  of 
such  a branch  of  the  photographer’s  art  might  be  both  as 
interesting  and  as  valuable  as  any  of  the  very  practical  matters 
that  are  brought  before  us  from  time  to  time. 

For  its  full  and  perfect  development  or  evolution,  it  demands 
on  the  part  of  those  who  practise  it  many  special  gifts  and 
acquirements,  qualities  of  both  brain  and  hand  that  are  not 
vouchsafed  to  al'.  In  fact,  the  wore  one  sees  the  amount  of 
latent  power  that  is  every  day  being  eliminated  from  the 
camera  and  the  dark  room,  the  more  one  is  inclined  to  tho 
conclusion  that,  with  the  application  of  the  very  finest  skill,  and 
the  best  balanced  mental  powers,  the  artistic  products  of  photo- 
graphy may  come  to  rival  the  very  finest  products  of  either 
ancient  or  modern  times. 

This  truth  was  put  in  a nutshell  the  other  day  by  one  of  those 
Yankee  journalists  who  contribute  so  liberally  to  our  amuse- 
ment and  knowledge,  serving  it  up  with  the  most  savoury  sauce. 
•‘Most  any  man  can  buy  a fiddle,  and  some  cameras  dou  t cost 
much,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  few  men  call  out  a thousandth 
part  of  the  capabilities  of  either  instiumeut.  There  is  as  much 
playing  ‘ by  the  ear  ’ on  cameras  as  on  fiddles.”  Now  that,  I 
think,  without  derogating  at  all  from  the  anxiety  and  earnest- 
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ness  that  may  be  applied  by  even  the  best  photographers,  only 
states  the  bare  fact  of  infinite  capabilities  that  yet  lie  latent  in 
the  camera’s  power.  But  beyond  that,  it  suggests  what  has 
hitherto  been  a hindrance  and  a reproach,  namely,  that  men 
were  usiDg  the  camera  who  might  possibly  have  mechanical 
aptitude  for  some  of  the  minor  operations  of  the  studio,  hut 
wtio  were  not  in  the  remotest  degree  artistic  in  any  6ense  of  the 
word,  whose  work  was  consequently  inartistic,  crude,  and  dis- 
creditable to  the  camera  as  an  artistic  instrument,  giving  only 
too  good  ground  for  the  oft-repeated,  but  none  the  more  true 
assertion,  that  photography  is  not  art,  but  merely  a mechanical 
process,  involving  the  applcation  of  a certain  amount  of 
manipulative  dexterity,  along  with  the  use  of  more  or  less  com- 
plex chemical  formularies,  often  supplied  by  other  brains  than 
that  of  the  operator.  Nothing  more. 

Now,  I beg  to  submit  that  he  who  uses  the  camera  aright, 
bringing  along  with  him  a sufficient  scientific  knowledge,  a 
subtle  handicraft,  and,  above  all,  a truly  cultivated  and  refined 
artistic  spirit,  may  be  as  much  of  an  artist,  and  produce  as  good 
a work  of  art,  as  any  of  the  masters  who  have  handled  the  brush, 
the  chisel,  or  the  pen. 

For  what  is  the  difference  either  in  the  means  or  the  ends, 
apart  from  the  character  and  quality  of  brain  that  plans,  con- 
ceives, directs,  and  circumvents  the  whole  object,  which  we  call 
a work  of  art  ? Does  it  matter  whether  the  artist  uses  a lump 
of  dull  clay,  a series  of  coloured  earths  softened  with  oil,  or  a 
solution  of  gun-cotton  and  silver  as  the  medium  by  which  he 
wishes  to  express  his  feeling  or  his  conceptions  of  external 
objects  ? They  are  but  the  instruments  which  he  uses  to  build 
up  the  representation  of  his  ideals.  In  so  far  as  he  shows  clever- 
ness and  dexterity  in  the  handling  of  his  medium  aud  his  tools, 
we  praise  him  for  his  “ technique.” 

But  one  who  is  only  clever  in  “texture  and  handling,”  yet 
shows  no  sign  of  the  great  underlying  neuraena,  or  artistic 
spirit,  is  at  once  condemned  as  no  artist  in  the  true  sense.  A 
painting,  a statue,  or  a photograph  may  show  great  perfection 
in  the  handling  of  tools,  beautiful  texture,  and  fine  finish,  and 
yet  neither  the  ono  nor  the  other  indicate  the  slightest  presence 
of  aesthetic  beauty,  or  a high  and  lofty  conception  of  the  inner 
charm  and  loveliness  of  even  the  meanest  things  of  earth.  It 
is  not  the  medium  that  makes  the  art,  but  the  mind  that  uses 
it.  It  was  not  the  gold  and  precious  stones  that  adorned  the 
Athene,  in  the  Necropolis  of  Athens,  that  constituted  it  a work 
of  art,  hut  the  abiding  presence  of  beauty  in  which  the  sculptor 
had  enshrined  it.  The  marble  and  the  jewels  were  but  the 
medium  by  which  he  expressed  bis  artistic  conceptions. 

But  then,  it  is  said,  this  art  cannot  reach  the  truest  and 
grandest  pinnacle,  namely,  the  imaginative,  or  creative  ; it  can 
only,  at  best,  select  or  transcribe. 

It  would  be  a very  interesting  inquiry  as  to  what  are  the  laws 
and  what  the  limits  of  imaginative  art  ; bow  far,  for  instance, 
the  painter  can  go  beyond  the  forms  that  actually  exist  in  the 
physical  world,  change  he  their  relationship  howsoever  he  will. 
Let  him  try  to  depict  an  Angel,  an  Ariel,  or  a Caliban,  he  is 
yet  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  adopting,  amalgamating,  and 
transforming  forms  that  have  at  one  time  or  another  presented 
themselves  to  his  senses.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  any 
such  theme.  We  shall  have  to  grant  that  the  photographer 
must  abide  by  that  which  exists-  he  must  stick  to  terra  firma, 
to  things  tangible  and  seen.  But  what  then?  Is  there  not 
sufficient  substance — not  enough  of  the  very  elements  of  beauty 
and  of  poetry  in  the  mundane  things  of  earth — upon  which  the 
artistic  spirit  can  lay  bold  and  garner  up  for  us  in  a picture? 
However  much  man’s  highest  enjoyments  may  be  derived  from 
the  exercise  of  the  imaginative  faculties,  it  must  ever  remain 
true  that  artistic  genius  can  always  reach  the  cords  of  widest 
human  sympathy  by  touching  with  its  wand  the  common 
things  of  life. 

In  landscape  work,  where  there  is  so  much  room  for  eclecti- 
cism on  the  part  of  both  painter  and  photographer,  is  it  not 
evident  that  (granting  the  disparity  of  attractions  throngh 
absence  of  colour  in  the  latter’s  work)  there  is  as  much  room 
for  the  display  of  true  nature  feeling — that  intense  love  and 
appreciation  of  the  most  lovely  and  enchanting  aspects  of 
nature — in  the  one  process  as  in  the  other  ? 

If  the  photographer  is  really  artistic  in  his  profession,  will 
be  not  plant  his  tripod  with  as  much  care  and  nicety  of  choice, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  very  best  point  of  view  for  a harmonious 
combination  ot  the  objects  which  he  is  about  to  “ take,”  as 
his  confrere  the  painter  will  his  easel?  Do  Vernon  Heath, 
Payne  Jennings,  and  such  men,  not  exhibit  as  much  true  art- 


feeling as  any  disciple  of  the  brush?  And  more,  does  not  the 
completed  picture,  with  its  delicate,  nnmatchable  tones,  down 
to  the  most  infinite  degree  of  refinement,  and  absolute  accu- 
racy, far  outbani  riling  the  most  perverse  pre-R  iphaelitism,  stand 
in  honourable  rivalry  with  the  finest  work  6f  the  painter? 

The  same  remark  applies  to  portraiture.  It  is  a matter  of 
bringing  to  the  work  in  hand  artistic  knowledge,  feeling,  and  re- 
finement. Without  that  photography  is  an  autonomy',  not  an 
art.  I think  it  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  photography,  that  great  advancement  has 
been  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  what  may  be  called 
artistic  portraiture.  The  work  of  the  higher  class  of  professional 
photographers  is  marked  by  a decided  art  feriing,  as  well  as  art 
knowledge,  which  was  not  so  widely  characteristic  a generation 
ago.  One  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  improvement  that  is 
visible,  not  only  in  the  show-cases  where  the  best  specimens 
may  be  expected  to  turn  up,  but  also  in  the  family  albums,  where 
we  used  to  wade  through  so  much  of  what  might  be  called  “ pages 
of  horrors.”  I don’t  say  that  has  utterly  died  away  yet,  but  there 
has  been  immense  improvement..  But  chiefly  and  conspicuously 
has  the  change  taken  place  in  the  public  portraits  of  public  men. 

So  great  has  been  the  study  and  care  in  this  branch,  that 
good  readers  of  character — students  of  physiognomy,  say— might 
be  able  to  tell  the  temper  and  peculiarities  of  some  of  our  dis- 
tinguished men  from  their  photographs  alone.  Take,  for 
example,  that  excellent  series  of  Carlyle.  Is  it  too  much  to  say 
that  in  that  portrait  bv  Baker  and  Fry,  in  which  the  late  vener- 
able sage  is  shown  with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand,  in  an 
aspect  of  deep,  calm  abs  ractu  n,  the  photographer  had  made  his 
subject  a real  study,  and  that  the  result  is  a true  work  of  art  ? 
The  gaze,  or  other  " inotiveised  ” expression,  is  rendered  with  so 
much  grace  and  picturesqueness. 

Now,  it  is  tbispicturesquaness  that  isso  much  of  a desideratum 
among  a large  number  of  photographic  portraits  still,  and 
which,  it  appears  to  me,  forms  a very  fitting  part  of  the  work 
of  this  Society  to  encourage  and  develop. 

With  the  view  of  adding  my  mite  to  this  work,  perhaps  I 
may  be  pardoned  if  I give  expression  to  one  or  two  ideas  which 
have  occurred  to  me  as  being  both  practicable  and  useful. 

1st.  The  Society  might  organise  classes  for  instruction  in  art 
as  applied  in  photography.  Some  well  experienced  photo- 
grapher who  knew  his  busines  in  all  its  branches  on  its  scientific 
side,  and  had  a thorough  knowledge  and  sympathy  with  art, 
might  be  induced  to  take  pupils  under  training  at  a given  sum 
per  head.  Such  a liberal  extension  of  the  operation  of  the 
Society  would  only  be  on  the  lines  followed,  for  instance,  by  the 
Philosophical  Institution  in  organising  French,  German,  and 
other  classes  for  the  use  of  its  members. 

2nd.  In  the  absence  of  such  classes,  eveiy  facility  and 
encouraeemeut  should  be  given  to  young  men  who  have  passed 
through  the  School  of  Design,  and  even  the  Life  School  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  to  enter  the  photographic  profession. 

3rd.  One  at  least  of  the  popular  evenings  of  the  Society  might 
be  devoted  entirely  to  a species  of  instruction  in  artistic  posing, 
with  examples  from  best  works  extant,  relating  to  that  subject. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  such  useful  nights  spent  in 
experimenting  together,  as  the  photographers  of  Dundee  have 
had  lately  under  the  direction  of  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Cox,  when 
trials  of  lighting,  posing,  effects  in  drapery  and  backgrounds 
arrangements  of  groups,  he,.  &c,,  might  be  gone  into  with 
mutual  zest  and  frankness  by  all  present — the  kind  of  thing 
called  tableaux,  that  used  to  be  fashionable  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  as  described  by  Wilkie,  in  which  a scene  iu  history 
or  romance  was  arranged  so  as  to  look  like  a picture  ? Such  prac- 
tice, carried  on  with  mutual  good-will,  and  with  the  single  aim 
of  being  instructive  to  all  concerned,  would,  I consider,  form  a 
valuable  novelty  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  while  being 
the  means  of  imparting  some  very  interesting  and  invaluable  in- 
sight into  some  of  the  principles  that  go  to  make  up  the  art 
element  in  photography. 


CONDENSERS  AND  FRONT  LENSES  FOR  THE  OPTICAL 
LANTERN. 

BY  GEORGE  SMITH.* 

The  question  of  the  condenser  is  one  particularly  well  suited  for 
discussion  by  a photographic  society,  on  account  of  the  many 
points  of  analogy  between  the  optical  lantern  and  the  enlarging 
camera. 


* Bead  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 
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The  object  in  both  cases  is  to  obtain  a well-defined  enlarge- 
ment from  a small  transparency,  and  therefore,  if  there  are  any 
special  optical  conditions  applicable  to  the  one,  they  would 
necessarily  be  adapted  to  the  other. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  well  known  to  photographers  that  there 
is  one  point  of  vital  importance  as  regards  the  production  of  the 
best  results  in  enlarging,  viz.,  that  the  copying  lens  should  have 
a fixed  position  with  regard  to  the  condensing  lens.  That  posi- 
tion is,  that  the  stop  of  the  copying  lens  should  be  at  the  apex  of 
the  cone  of  light  issuing  from  the  condenser,  and  that,  therefore, 
accordingly  as  a smaller  or  larger  negative  has  to  be  copied,  so  a 
front  lens  of  shorter  or  longer  focus  must  be  employed. 

This  principle  I have  aiopted  in  the  improved  form  of  the 
sciopticon  which  was  first  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  South 
London  Society  in  November,  1878,  and  which  might  be 
oriefly  described  as  focussing  with  the  slide.  The  front  lens  is 
first  adjusted  so  that  the  whole  of  the  light  from  the  condenser 
passes  through  it  on  to  the  screen;  the  stage,  carrying  the 
slide,  is  made  to  travel  in  front  of  the  condenser,  until  the  pic- 
ture is  focussed  on  the  screen,  ard  thus,  by  employing  a front 
lens  of  proper  focal  length,  there  is  not  only  a gain  in  definition, 
but  of  fully  40  per  cent,  in  light. 

Passing  to  the  question  of  condensers,  the  size  is  governed 
by  the  transparency  to  be  enlarged.  Iu  the  enlarging  camera 
they  vary  much,  while  in  the  optical  lantern  the  size  of  the 
transparencies  is  almost  always  three  inches — circular  or 
cushion  shape.  I may  point  out  that  a clear  four  inch  condenser 
will  illuminate  the  current  sized  lantern  slides.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the  special  function  of 
the  condenser  is  to  throw  the  light  into  the  front  lens,  so  that 
a distinct  relation  of  focus  must  exist  between  the  two. 

Theoretically,  if  a source  of  light  is  placed  iu  the  principal 
focus  of  a condenser,  parallel  rays  will  issue  from  it,  which 
gradually  converge  a*  the  source  of  light  is  withdrawn  from 
the  focus.  In  practice,  however,  particularly  with  the  short 
focus  condensers  which  are  necessarily  employed  for  the  optical 
lantern,  no  approach  to  parallel  rays  can  be  obtained,  but  a 
more  or  less  confused  series  of  cones  of  light  issue  from  the 
condenser. 


Ufftcs. 

It  is  astonishing  what  may  be  done  with  the  latent 
image,  if  you  only  try,  as  witness  the  singular  experiment 
Dr.  Eder  described  in  our  columns  last  week.  He  exposed 
a film  of  chloride  of  silver  to  light,  so  that  it  became  im- 
pressed with  an  image.  But  he  did  not  develop  the  image 
at  once  ; he  put  the  plate  for  some  hours  in  a solution  of 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  this  had  the  effect  of  changing 
the  substauceof  the  film  from  chloride  into  bromide  of  silver. 
But  although  the  whole  film  was  converted  from  one 
compound  into  another,  the  latent  image  was  not  inter- 
fered with  ; there  it  was  still  ready  to  be  developed,  only 
that  a different  developer  was  now  necessary  ; for  though 
you  can  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  latent  image,  it  does 
not  permit  the  liberty  to  go  too  far. 

We  have  selected  the  essay  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Way, 
on  “ IIow  I Keep  My  Books.” 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Baron  Pollock,  the  son  of  a 
former  President  of  the  Photographic  Society,  would  not 
admit  a photograph  of  two  persons  taken  together,  as 
evidence  that  they  were  engaged.  Mr.  Kisch,  arguing  iu 
a case  of  breach  of  promise  on  Tuesday,  averred  it  “ was 
usual  with  engaged  persons.”  Quoth  the  Judge:  “That 
is  a strange  proposition,  that  when  two  persons  are  photo- 
graphed together  they  must  be  engaged.”  Photographers 
might  display  a copy  of  this  dictum  in  their  studios  to  set 
the  minds  of  sitters  at  rest. 


Speakiug  of  the  phenomenon  of  halation  upon  a bromide 
negative  on  Tuesday  night,  Mr.  Waruerke  explained  the 
formation  of  the  transparent  halo  on  the  margin  of  a dense 
image,  by  the  simple  fact  that  bromine  being  liberated  on 
exposure  to  light,  this  bromine  combines  with  the  water  of 
the  developer,  and  forms  hydrobromic  acid,  and  it  is  this 
hydrobromic  acid  which  eats  away  the  thinner  deposit 
upon  the  plate. 

M.  Adam-Salomon’s  later  photographic  work — we  alluded 
in  our  “ At  Home  ” to  the  portrait  of  a vio'inist  taken  at 
the  moment  of  attaque , which  was  his  last  attempt  at  posieg 
— was  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  M.  Koziel),  the 
leadiugspirit  of  a photographic  establishment  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  near  the  “ Rond  Point,”  which  has  recently  taken  a 
prominent  position  in  Paris. 


Here  is  Dr.  Eder’s  plan  of  treating  fogged  gelatine 
plates,  to  render  them  once  more  serviceable.  A filtered 
solution  is  prepared  of — 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium  ...  10  parts 

Bromide  of  potassium  or  of  am- 
monium   10  ,, 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  100  „ 

The  foggy  gelatine  plates  are  immersed  for  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes.  They  are  then  rinsed,  and  put  into 
water  (dhanged  at  frequent  intervals)  for  two  or  three 
hours,  to  wash  them  thoroughly.  The  ferricyanide  solu- 
tion will  keep  well  if  stored  in  stoppered  bottles  away  from 
daylight. 


Travellers  tell  strange  stories ; but  not  so  strange  as 
before  the  days  of  photography.  The  camera  is,  on  the 
whole,  a very  impartial  witness,  and  its  corroboration  goes 
far  towards  conviction.  Mr.  Whymper,  who  has  just  come 
back  from  ascending  the  highest  peaks  in  the  Andes — 
Chimborazo  and  Cotopaxi — brought  home  with  him  a most 
interesting  series  of  pictures  taken  among  these  giant  peaks, 
and  when  we  heard  him  lecture  on  Monday  before  the 
Geographical  Society,  it  was  in  these  photographs  that  the 
interest  centred. 


Mr.  Whymper’s  plates  were,  of  course,  gelatine,  and  they 
have  now  been  enlarged  very  successfully  by  the  Autotype 
Company.  One  negative,  representing  a steep  snow  slope 
which  the  intrepid  Englishman  climbed,  was  taken  18,400 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  highest  point  upon  which  a camera 
has  been  placed.  Mr.  Whymper  makes  out  the  peaks  to 
be  considerably  lower  than  was  stated  by  former  travellers, 
“ a fact  to  be  accounted  for,”  he  said,  “ either  by  exagge- 
ration, or  by  supposing  that  the  Andes  had  been  sinking 
ever  since  they  were  last  measured.” 


The  Paris  Figaro  maintains  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
West  End  photographers  to  decree  who  shall  be  a “ profes- 
sional beauty.”  It  is  not  the  photographer  who  kneels  to 
beauty,  it  seems,  but  beauty  who  invokes  the  photographer 
to  constitute  her  “ a joy  for  ever.”  What  happy  men  some 
of  the  photographers  at  the  West  End  must  be  I 
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Laine  claire,  a Paris  photographer  told  us  the  other  day, 
he  preferred  his  lady-sitters  to  wear. 

Two  advertisements  from  the  Arcliiv  “ A photographer 
of  forty  summers  desires  marriage  immediately  with  a 
young  lady  photographer  conversant  with  painting  and 
retouching.” 

“ A photographer,  recently  established,  will  give  employ- 
ment to  a young  lady  who  may  be  disposed  hereafter  to 
marry  him.”  We  may  inform  our  lady  readers  that 
answers  to  the  above  should  be  addressed  to  the  office  of 
the  Photographisches  Archiv  in  Berlin. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Hydrotypie  and  Direct  Poltohromie — Conclusion  of  the 
Lectures  on  Photography  at  the  National  School  of 
Decorative  Art — Congress  of  the  Learned  Societies 
at  the  Sorbonne — Exhibition  of  Photo-Paintings  by 
Madame  Dubreuil. 

Hydrotypie  and  Direct  Polychromie. — M.  Charles  Cros, 
who  is  well  known  to  be  the  rival  of  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron  in 
the  exploitation  of  photographic  printing  in  three  colours, 
has  lately  taken  out  a patent  for  a process  of  hydrotypie 
(as  he  calls  it),  to  which  he  has  appended  a process  of 
direct  polychromie.  This  latter  process  is,  in  my  opinion, 
still  only  in  a state  of  theory,  more  or  less  capable  of  being 
put  into  practice  ; but  the  theory  itself  has  considerable 
value,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  suppose  that  it  may  be 
made  practically  useful.  To  proceed,  however,  in  order, 
hydrotypie  is  not  in  reality  a new  process,  for  all  who 
have  practised  collotype  printing  must  have  had  more  or 
less  an  idea  of  it.  The  principle  on  which  it  rests  is  as 
follows  : — A layer  of  gelatine,  either  free,  or  on  a support, 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  under  either  a negative 
or  a positive  image,  and,  after  this  has  been  immersed  in 
water  to  remove  any  free  bichromate,  and  then  dried,  it  is 
plunged  into  some  aqueous  colouring  solution.  The 
gelatine  swells  up  in  those  places  which  have  not  been 
acted  on  by  light,  and  absorbs  in  those  places  alone  the 
colouring  liquid.  As  a result,  we  have  a coloured  image 
formed,  positive  from  a positive  plate,  and  regative  from 
a negative  one.  Hence  M.  Cros  deduces,  in  the  first  place, 
a method  of  printing  mono-chromatic  pictures  in  water- 
colour ; this  is  hydrotypie,  properly  so-called.  It  is  only 
necessary  for  the  gelatine  to  absorb  the  colouring  medium, 
and  then  to  press  a paper  over  the  surface.  Impressions 
taken  from  the  chromograph  with  aniline  violet  may  serve 
to  give  an  idea  of  this  method  of  printing.  In  the  second 
place,  he  has  conceived  the  method  of  producing,  by 
absorption,  direct  coloured  images  in  the  gelatine 
itself,  so  as  to  form  transparencies.  The  colour- 
ing solutions  which  M.  Cros  has  at  present  experi- 
mented with,  are,  for  red — ammoniacal  carmine,  fuschine, 
and  eosine ; for  yellow — barberry  root,  picric  acid,  and 
soluble  picrates;  for  blue — Prussian  blue,  aniline  blue, 
and  indigo.  In  can  readily  be  imagined,  without  any  further 
description,  how  far  this  method  of  impression  can  be  made 
to  render  good  service.  As  regards  the  direct  polychromie, 
this  is  a much  more  complicated  subject,  and  a process 
which,  as  I have  already  said,  is  still  in  a completely 
rudimentary  condition.  A knowledge  of  the  principle, 
however,  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  capable  of  affording 
much  interest.  It  consists  in  the  preparation  of  a plate 
formed  of  three  layers,  superposed  one  on  the  other— one 
beiDg  red,  the  second  yellow,  and  the  third  blue.  The  light 
of  any  particular  colour  of  the  spectrum  destroys  the  pig- 
ment of  the  complementary  colour  which  exists  in  one  of 
tho  layers  : thus  the  orange  rays  destroy  the  blue  pigment, 
the  green  rays  attack  more  especially  the  red  pigment,  and 


the  violet  rays  affect  the  yellow  pigment,  The  three 
superposed  layers  are  formed,  the  first  of  collodion  coloured 
led  by  carthamine,  the  second  of  gelatine  tinted  blue, 
and,  lastly,  the  third  of  collodion  coloured  yellow 
with  turmeric.  If  to  this  triple  layer  there  be  applied 
a transparent  glass  plate — either  green,  violet,  or  orange  — 
the  following  action  will  take  place  : — The  green  light  will 
pass,  without  producing  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
yellow  layer  of  turmeric,  or  upon  the  blue  layer ; 
but  when  it  arrives  at  the  red  layer  of  carthamine, 
it  will  be  absorbed  ; it  will  set  up  oxidation  of  the 
carthamine,  and  decolourize  this  substance.  A similar 
effect  will  be  produced  upon  one  of  the  tertiary  layers, 
either  by  the  violet  rays  or  by  the  orange  rays.  Thus  we 
can  obtain  a directly  coloured  positive  copy  of  the  trans- 
parent image  applied  to  this  threefold  layer;  but  the 
impressions  thus  obtained  have  no  pretensiou  to  durability. 
M.  Cros  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  preventing  it  from 
disappearing  altogether  under  the  action  of  light ; he  has, 
however,  attempted  to  arrive  at  this  object,  and  he  has 
even  described  in  what  direction  his  attempts  have  been 
applied.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  question  is  far  from  being 
solved  at  present ; it  is,  however,  deserving  of  great  atten- 
tion, as  pointing  out  how  direct  polychromatic  images  may 
be  obtaiued.  We  shall  all  be  glad  to  see  endeavours  of  this 
kind  crowned  with  complete  success. 

Conclusion  of  the  Lectures  on  Photography  at  the  National 
School  <f  Decorative  Art. — Tbis  subject  recalls  to  my  mind 
my  last  and  closing  lecture  of  the  course  delivered  at  the 
National  School  of  Decorative  Art.  It  was  entirely  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  colours,  and  I took  the  opportunity  of 
poiuting  out  how  greatly  the  results  of  instantaneous  photo- 
graphy differ  from  the  actual  impressious  on  the  eye;  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  photography  is  oiten  abused  on  account 
of  its  inaccuracy,  when  in  reality  the  fault  depends  'on  its 
extreme  accuracy,  so  that  a fact  which  is  noted  by  the  eye 
appears  under  quite  a different  aspect  by  reason  of  the 
continuance  of  the  impression  on  the  retina.  For  example, 
the  wheel  of  a carriage  in  movement,  when  photographed 
instantaneously,  shows  all  the  spokes  distinctly  separated 
one  from  the  other.  The  eye,  on  the  contrary,  has  only  a 
confused  conception  of  the  spokes;  and  a painter  wto 
desires  to  render  by  means  of  the  pencil  and  brush  a re- 
volving wheel,  produces  a picture  in  which  no  single  spoke 
is  visible.  This  example,  which  is  only  one  of  mauy  others, 
shows  that  the  photographic  impression  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  that  produced  on  the  eye,  and  that  in  pro- 
ducing photographic  copies  of  animated  moving  objects, 
we  can  obtain  only  the  effect  of  perfect  rest,  and  that  the 
more  complete  in  proportion  as  the  exposure  has  been  more 
rapid. 

Congress  of  the  Learned  Societies  at  the  Sorbonne. — The  con- 
gress of  the  learned  societies  of  the  provinces  took  place 
during  Easter  week  at  the  Sorbonne.  It  is  with  great 
interest  that  I attended  the  meetings  of  the  sections  of 
physics  and  of  chemistry  on  the  one  baud,  and  of  that 
of  fine  art  on  the  other ; but  I regret  to  say  that  there  was 
no  communication  made  in  either  of  these  sections  re- 
lating to  the  art  of  photography,  except  a couple  of  papers  of 
my  own,  of  which  one  was  a description  of  the  selenium 
photometer,  and  the  other  was  a defence  of  photography 
considered  as  a means  of  producing  works  of  art,  pro- 
perly so  called.  We  have,  unfortunately,  in  our  midst,  a 
school  of  Puritans  as  regards  art,  who  refuse  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  scientific  invention  as  an  aid  in  the  production 
of  works  of  art ; they  adhere  pertinaciously  to  the  ancient 
processes,  which,  as  we  must  admit,  have  made  the  glory 
of  many  generations  of  artists.  This,  however,  is  no  reason 
for  remaining  ever  fixed  to  the  same  spot.  The  ad- 
vancement of  science,  whether  we  will  or  will  not,  carries 
us  forward  all  the  same,  and  it  is  now  a matter  of  necessity 
to  take  photography  into  account.  The  argument  which 
I maintained  in  my  paper,  though  I could  only  treat  it 
superficially,  is,  that  we  have  no  cause  to  enquire  what  is 
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the  means  employed  in  producing  any  work.  If  it  is 
worthy  of  being  called  a work  of  art.  what  difference  does 
it  make  whether  it  has  been  executed  by  steel,  by  fire,  or 
by  light  ? It  is,  or  it  is  not,  a work  of  art.  Hut  the  school 
of  which  I have  been  speaking  will  not  concede  to  a work 
produced  by  photography  the  title  of  a work  of  art.  what- 
ever may  be  the  qualities  which  it  possesses  ; it  is  only  a 
photograph,  and  there  is  nothing  of  art  belonging  to  it. 
It  is  curious  to  note  to  what  length  people  will  go  in 
opposing  this  view  of  mine  ; still  1 cannot  but  believe  that 
the  greater  number  of  intelligent  men  would  rather  be  in 
favour  of  it  than  hostile  to  it. 

Exhibition  of  Photo- Paintings  by  Madame  Dubreuil. — From 
this  subject  to  Madame  Dubreuil’s  exhibition  of  copies  of 
pictures  in  the  Dresden  Museum  there  is  ouly  a step. 
Wheu  I fiist  entered  this  gallery  I took  these  photographic 
reproductions  for  real  copies  in  oil,  so  perfect  was  their 
execution;  thecae  simile  is  so  complete  that  the  eye  is 
entirely  deceived.  In  the  process  for  obtaining  these  re- 
productions photography  plays  the  chief  part.  A carbon 
print  is  taken  upon  a glass  piate,  coated,  in  the  first  place, 
with  some  isolating  material,  aud,  in  the  next  place,  with 
fatty  or  pasty  colouring  matter,  which  may  be  laid  ou  from 
the  back.  A canvas  is  then  applied  and  made  to  adhere 
to  the  picture,  and  the  whole  is  then  detached  from  the 
glass  plate.  The  outline  of  this  process  is  known  to  the 
whole  world  ; but  in  the  works  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  sundry  artifices,  of  which  1 am  iguorant,  ha/e 
been  employed,  aud,  thanks  to  them,  the  results  obtained 
are  really  admirable,  i should  never  have  been  able  to 
discover  that  photography  had  been  used,  but  that  before 
I eutered  the  gallery  1 had  been  told  that  the  works  were 
in  reality  photographic  reproductions.  This  process  is 
going  to  be  adopted  in  France,  and  1 hope  it  will  obtaiu 
all  the  success  that  it  deserves.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  applications  of  photography  that 
has  ever  been  made.  No  doubt  this  process  is  better 
adapted  for  copying  old  pictures  thau  modern  ones. 
My  reason  for  supposing  so  is,  that  the  greater  number  of 
pictures  in  the  collection  are  of  the  former  kiud  ; but  even 
if  we  are  able  to  use  it  only  for  old  pictures,  the  advan- 
tage obtaiued  is  very  great.  Leon  Vidal. 


A GOSSIP  WlTn  OLD  FRIENDS. 

BY  O.  CKOUGHTON.* 

It  is  about  seven  years  since  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
my  old  friends  and  fellow-members  of  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society  at  one  of  the  monthly  meetings,  and  I 
am  sorry  I cannot  personally  read  this  paper,  if  paper  it  can  be 
called. 

Ill-health,  which  caused  my  removal  from  London,  made  me 
resign  my  membership,  but  1 have  kept  myself  posted  up  in 
your  proceedings  through  the  pages  of  the  Photographic 
Nep/s,  and  I think  I am  justified  in  congratulating  you  upon 
the  success  of  your  efforts.  It  was  always  a prominent  object 
ot  the  South  London  Society  to  promote  art  culture  in  con- 
nection with  photography,  aud  I am  pleased  to  see  that  this 
feature  has  been  developed  in  a most  practical  manner,  and  I 
hope  the  movement,  being  quite  in  the  right  direction,  may  be 
better  supported.  I refer  to  the  competitions  which  Mr.  Dun- 
more  suggesed,  which  are  upon  the  same  lines  as  the  artists’ 
sketching  clubs.  Would  it  not  also  be  advisable  to  introduce 
their  practice  of  exhibiting  the  sketches  for  the  criticisms  of 
the  members? 

A remark  was  made  at  your  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Dun  more, 
and  echoed  by  Mr.  Cobb,  that  photography  at  the  present  date 
had  no  superior  claims  to  art  qualities  than  it  had  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  or,  in  other  words,  no  advance  had  been  made  artisti- 
cally during  that  period.  Mr.  Fry,  on  the  other  side,  argued 
that  a great  advance  had  been  made  during  that  time.  My 
own  experience  and  observation  would  make  me  agree  wit ti 
both  sides.  In  portraiture  there  has  been  a most  marked 
advance  ; the  public  have  been  educated,  and  demand  better 
work — in  tact,  have  become  most  fastidioae  ; they  are  not 
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satisfied  with  a clear  sharp  photograph,  u 
bined  with  artistic  lighting  and  posing 
graph  taken  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  c 
I wonder  how  they  used  to  accept  such  thfr, 
that  M.  Adam-Salomou  exhibited  portraL 
ago  which,  for  artistic  qualities,  have  uqk 
the  present  date  ; nor  are  they  likely 
in  those  portraits  he  had  come  to  the 
binds  all  photographers — that  is,  he  di 
photography  to  do,  aided  as  it  was  by 
experience.  Argue  the  case  as  you  will, 
fast  line,  beyond  which  photography  cannot'gciJ''ancT  that 
been  reached  many  years  ago  by  such  men  as  Reijlander, 
Robinson,  Salomon,  Hubbard,  Distin,  and  many  others.  One 
improvement  I have  noticed  in  the  composition  pictures,  or 
subjects  pictures,  and  that  is  in  simplicity.  The  arti  ts  do  not 
attempt  too  much.  A single  subject  carried  out  in  a simple 
manner  has  proved  far  more  satisfactory  than  a subject  which 
has  taxed  the  artist  to  the  utmost  to  overcome  manipulatory 
or  other  mechanical  difficulties  which  did  not  add  to  the  art 
qualities  of  the  pictures.  It  was  in  the  early  davs  that 
Rejlander  produced  his  “ Two  Ways  of  Life”— a most  ambi- 
tious attempt,  which  plainly  showed  how  far  photography  could 
go,  and  marked  a line  which  in  all  his  later  work  he  never 
attempted  to  overstep.  Again,  coutrast  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s 
“ Bringing  Home  the  May,”  and  a “ Holiday  in  the  Woods,”  with 
the  later  pictures,  where  only  one  or  two  figures  are  introduced, 
and  a simple  tale  is  told  in  a simple  manner  ; there  are  the  same 
art-culture  and  taste,  the  work  is  guided  by  the  same  art  rules, 
but  the  mechanical  difficulties,  being  more  under  control,  do  not 
obtrude  themselve',  and  the  art  qualities  are  more  apparent. 
There  is  one  reason,  that  I have  never  seen  mentioned,  why 
t here  are  not  more  who  go  in  for  such  pictures.  Almost  all  the 
persons  1 know  who  have  produced  these  pictures  can  paint, 
and  it  is  rea’ly  more  trouble  to  them  to  produce  a picture  photo- 
graphically than  to  paint  it ; and  when  the  pictures  have  been 
produced,  in  what  a different  light  are  they  regarded  ! A paint- 
ing is  a work  of  art,  and  its  producers  entitled  to  rank  as  artists, 
but  how  lew  value  a photographic  subject  picture  at  its 
proper  value  ! Critics  think  they  have  awarded  such  a picture 
high  praise  when  they  say  it  might  be  mistakeu  for  a copy  of 
a good  painting.  After  having  seen  something  of  the  trouble 
and  patience  expended  by  my  lriend  Mr.  Hubbard  upon  the 
production  of  his  most  artistic  little  picture,  “ Stolen  Moments,” 
and  knowing  that  ho  would  have  painted  the  same  subject  in 
less  time  than  it  took  him  to  get  a satisfactory  photograph  of 
his  model,  the  female  figure  alone,  I have  wondered  why  he 
did  it,  especially  as  I know  its  production^was  a pecuniary  loss 
to  him. 

But  leaving  this,  the  higher  branch  of  photographic  art,  I 
will  return  to  portraiture.  I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Fry,  that  of 
late  there  has  been  a great  advance  in  the  general  run  of  por- 
trait work,  and  I must  say  I have  found  in  my  own  practice 
that  I have  been  much  more  successful  with  expression  (the 
soul  of  portraiture)  since  I have  confined  myself  exclusively  to 
the  use  of  gelatine  and  bromide  plates,  and  these  I get  as 
rapidly  as  1 can.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the  good  old- 
fashioned  slow  exposure  (there  are  some  old  fogies  who  still 
tal  k of  the  good  old-fashioned  stage  coach),  but  the  world  is 
not  likely  to  go  back  to  stage  coaches,  for  all  their  talk,  nor 
photographers  who  have  mastered  the  difficulties  of  dry  p’ate 
development  to  go  back  to  bath  and  collodion.  I have  banished 
both,  and  effected  a fire  assurance  upon  my  premises  at  a con- 
siderable reduction,  lpon  condition  of  not  having  a drop  of 
collodion  upon  them.  I have  always  been  disappointed  with 
nine-tenths  of  my  photographic  portraits  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pression. When  talking  to  my  sitters,  the  expression  has  almost 
invariably  been  much  more  pleasing  than  when  the  dreaded 
moment  arrives  when  they  are  desired  to  be  still.  Now  I do  not 
ask  them  to  be  still  ; the  conversation  is  kept  up  the  whole 
time,  and  I catch  them  either  while  listening  to  what  I am 
saying,  or  just  after  making  some  remark  themselves.  If  the 
results  were  not  quite  so  good  photography,  the  greater  success 
with  expression  would  counterbalance  it,  for  all  must  have  been 
much  annoyed,  as  I have  been,  to  see  a sitter  choose  from  the 
proofs  submitted  the  worst  photographically,  because  there  was 
something  lu  the  expression  which  was  more  like  ; but,  speaking 
from  a three  years’  experience  with  gelatino-bromi  le  plates,  I 
can  say  that  the  resubs  are  more  certain  and  in  every  respect 
equal  to  the  bath.  For  comfort  of  working,  and  rapidity  with 
which  you  can  get  rid  of  your  litters,  there  can  be  no  compari* 
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son.  And  then  the  babies — who  would  prefer  the  bath  to  dry 
plates  for  these  ? Why,  ! often  wonder  how  I ever  got  a portrait 
of  a baby  before  the  era  of  dry  plates.  I shudder  when  I remem- 
ber half  a morning  wasted,  temper  tried,  and  other  sitters 
impatient,  and  the  result  anything  but  satisfactory;  this  must 
have  happened  with  all.  Now  I do  not  dread  the  liveliest  baby, 
and  have  not  had  a morning  wasted  since  I have  used  dry 
plates.  Of  course  there  are  difficulties,  but  they  are  to  be  over- 
come, and  different  operators  will  have  th  ir  own  methods  of 
working.  I cannot  succeed  so  well  with  the  ferrous  oxalate 
development  as  with  pyrogallic,  and  since  1 have  used  glycerine 
have  effected  a great  saving.  To  one  ounce  of  pyrogallic  acid  1 
put  three  ounces  of  methylated  spirit  and  three  ounces  of 
glycerine  ; six  minius  of  this  contains  one  grain  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  I have  had  this  mixed  for  nearly  seven  months  with- 
out spoiling.  The  plates  require  thorough  washing  till  all 
greasiness  has  disappeared  before  putting  into  the  alum  bath 
(which  I never  omit).  If  this  precaution  is  neglec  ed,  they 
show  a curious  mottling,  due  to  the  unequal  action  of  the  alum. 

Have  any  of  the  members  tried  Mr.  Morgan’s  gelatino- bro- 
mide paper  for  enlarging.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  easiest  methods 
of  getting  an  enlarge  nent  I have  tried,  and  the  results  are  very 
fine — a rich  black  with  every  gradation.  They  form  a splendid 
basis  for  printing  in  crayon,  the  colour  matching  admirably.  There 
is  only  one  drawback,  that  is,  I cannot  feel  quite  sure  of  their 
permanency.  I think  they  stand  a far  better  chance  than  the 
solar  prints  made  upon  iodized  paper  and  developed  with  gallic 
acid,  but  1 think  there  is  always  a lurking  doubt  where  silver  and 
hypo  are  used.  I have  one  or  two  pictures  exposed  with  a portion 
covered  up  to  test  them,  but,  of  course,  that  will  be  a question  of 
time.  But  I have  adopted  it  instead  of  collodion  transfers  for 
painting  upon  with  oil,  for  having  been  used  to  the  orthodox  three 
paintings,  my  pictures,  when  they  are  finished,  a-e  so  overlaid 
with  colours,  that  the  photograph  may  fade  if  it  likes  without 
making  any  difference.  I use  it  also  for  cauvas  pictures,  making 
the  enlargement  upon  gelatino-bromide  paper  the  size  required, 
chalking  the  back  and  tracing  through  upon  the  canvas,  ihe 
picture  being  then  used  as  a guide.  It  can  be  used  also  to  make 
a transparency  from  which  to  make  a negative  for  carbon  printing. 
Make  the  picture  the  size  you  want,  but  carrying  on  the  develop- 
ment longer  than  for  a picture  which  is  wanted  to  be  seen  upon 
the  surface  ; when  dry,  it  can  be  worked  upon  with  black-lead 
pencil  aud  crayon.  Put  it  into  a printing  frame  with  plate  glass 
front,  and  print  upon  ordinary  albumenized  paper  very  deep  ; fix 
in  hypo  without  toning.  The  negative  can  either  be  waxed,  or 
printed  without ; in  the  latter  case  a slight  grain  will  show,  of 
course.  The  negative  can  be  printed  from  either  side,  so  that  it 
may  be  used  for  either  single  or  double  transfer. 

This,  I I hiuk,  is  a most  useful  application  of  this  paper  ; it  gives 
an  artist  the  power  to  work  up  to  any  extent  upon  the  paper 
transparency,  which  work  will  be  reproduced  line  for  line  and 
touch  for  touch  in  the  carbon  prints,  so  that  even  if  it  is  proved 
not  to  be  permanent,  it  is  still  a great  addition  to  our  means  for 
producing  improved  results. 

I must  not  now  take  up  more  of  your  time.  I hope  the  next 
time  I write  a paper  for  the  South  London  Photographic  Society 
I may  be  able  to  read  it  myself,  and  renew  old  friendships. 


AET  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY:  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BRING- 
ING THEM  INTO  CLOSER  CONNECTION. 

BY  HERBERT  B.  BERKELEY.* 

In  landscape  photography  there  is  generally  a want  of  unity 
and  breadth  ; everywhere  are  crisp  detail  and  evenness  of  light- 
ing. When  there  is  a shadow  it  is  generally  only  where  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  under  the  stump  of  a tree,  under  boughs,  and  so 
forth  ; there  are  no  broad  effects  of  tender  light  and  shade  ; yet 
photography  is  hardly  to  blame  here,  but  rather  the  users 
of  it. 

lo  some  extent  1 agree  with  Mr.  Blanchard  as  to  large  photo- 
graphs being  generally  disappointing — a waste  of  space  and 
energy  ; but  I see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  aspire  to  pictures 
of  equal  dimensions  to  those  of  the  beautiful  and  costly 
engravings  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  and  attempt  to  emulate. 
Engravings,  etchings,  aud  sepia  aud  India-ink  drawings  are  all 
purely  monochromatic,  yet  they  cause  no  great  craving  after 
colour ; they  produce  no  feeling  of  half-satisfaction.  Why  is 
this  1 Is  it  not  simply  because  the  effect  of  colour  upon  the  eye 
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is  truly  translated  by  the  engraving  into  monochrome  ? The 
gradations  and  tones  of  the  original  are  all  there  ; and  so  is  the 
balance  of  light  and  shade  faithfully  preserved. 

We  may,  therefore,  I think,  continue  to  work  in  the  direction 
of  large  pictures,  by  which,  let  it  be  understood,  I mean  not 
those  of  stupendous  size,  wonderful  to  behold,  but  pictures  as 
large  as  the  engraver  produces.  Beyond  this  point  size  is  hardly 
desirable,  especially  in  the  present  state  of  photography.  At 
present,  to  say  the  least,  we  had  better  modestly  confine  our 
work  within  the  limits  of  the  conventional,  and  not  bring  down 
upon  ourselves  ridicule  as  well  as  adverse  criticism. 

It  remains,  then,  for  us  to  apply  some  method  by  which  colour 
— especially  that  of  paintings — can  be  truly  translated.  This,  of 
course,  is  a subject  for  special  study  ; and  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble, even  if  I had  the  ability,  to  enter  into  the  subject  within 
the  limits  of  this  paper ; but  I believe  our  scientific  photo- 
graphers have  discovered  a means  by  which  the  end  sought 
might  be  attained.  We  are  made  acquainted,  by  the  labours  of 
Captain  Abney,  with  the  fact  that  dyes,  when  applied  to  the  sen- 
sitive film,  may  act  in  two  distinct  ways.  In  the  first  place,  if 
the  dye  be  capable  of  oxidation  under  the  influence  of  light,  it 
will  be  so  acted  upon  by  the  rays  absorbed  by  it.  The  product 
of  oxidation  causes  the  reduction  of  the  silver  salt  upon  develop- 
ment. The  other  action  is  purely  physical,  a sensitive  film  being 
rendered  by  suitable  colouring  matter  more  amenable  proportion- 
ally to  the  rays  it  transmits  than  to  those  it  absorbs  ; in  other 
words,  certain  coloured  rays  are  prevented  from  reaching  the 
sensitive  salt.  The  colouring  matters  suitable  for  this  purpose 
are  those  on  which  light  has  no  action.  Now  I incline  to  think 
that  the  latter  class  of  dyes  might  be  applied  to  bromide  films, 
which  might  also  be  prepared  in  different  states  of  colour  sensi- 
tiveness. The  dye  might,  perhaps,  be  dissolved  in  coll  idion  and 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  film.  Thus,  if  we  waot  to  heighten 
the  comparative  sensitiveness  of  the  film  to  the  red  rays  —having, 
say,  to  copy  a picture  of  a Cardinal,  or  Millais’  “Beef-eater,” — 
we  use  a suitable  body,  transmitting  mainly  the  rays  which  pro- 
duce the  colour,  to  the  obstruction  of  the  rays  of  more  sober 
hue,  but  which  ordinarily  would  photograph  many  shades  lighter. 

It  is  possible  that  sometimes  flatness  might  be  produced  ; but, 
as  a rule,  the  fault  to  be  found  in  reproductions  of  pictures  is 
too  violent  contrast. 

I am  aware  that  this  is  no  new  idea,  but  believe  that  the  pre- 
sent time  is  favourable  for  research  in  this  direction,  seeing  that 
we  are  now  using  not  only  dry-plates,  but  films  of  exceeding 
sensitiveness,  and  that  to  the  whole  range  of  the  spectrum. 

Before  I conclude,  let  me  say  a few  words  upon  what  1 con- 
sider should  be  the  aim  and  ultimate  goal  of  this  Society. 

Names  are  ofteu  the  result,  more  of  caprice  than  of  well- 
directed  choice  made  with  definite  reason.  This  Society  com- 
menced its  career  as  the  Photographic  Society  of  London,-’  and 
under  this  title  it  made  its  reputation  and  enrolled  its  members — 
memoers  residing  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  noi  in 
London  only.  The  Society  was  recognised  to  be  a suitable  cen- 
tre to  which  might  be  referred,  and  from  which  might  fitly 
emanate,  all  those  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  photography. 
This  being  so,  it  was  only  right,  in  justice  to  the  provincial 
members,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  the  Society  as  a body, 
that  the  Society  should  have  changed  its  name,  and  taken  that 
of  the  “ Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.” 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Society  is  the  represen- 
tative photographic  assembly  of  Great  Britain — certainly  of  Eng- 
land, though  Scotland  is  rather  sparsely  represented,  Ireland 
not  being  included  in  the  title  ; and,  therefore,  it  should  be  able 
to  draw  towards  it  more  extended  support. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  photography — and 
what  man  who  takes  any  interest  in  its  practice  is  not  ? — should 
feel  it  a pleasure  and  a duty  to  aid  in  giving  to  it,  whether  it  be 
their  occupation  or  their  hobby,  the  status  aud  full  recognition 
which  have  been  accorded  to  other  and  earlier  arts  and  sciences. 
How  have  the  various  learned  aud  artistic  societies  centred  in 
this  metropolis  obtained  the  high  standing  and  influence  they 
now  enjoy  ? In  the  first  place,  they  have  been  incorporated  by 
charter  of  the  Sovereign,  thus  gaining  the  recognition  of  persons 
in  high  places  ; though  it  is  only  correct  to  say  that  they  did 
not  gain  their  privileges,  as  a rule,  at  once,  or  for  the  mere  ask- 
ing. In  the  second  place,  the  societies  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  being  considered  the  leading  bodies  taking  an  interest  in 
matters  appertaining  to  the  advancement  of  the  common  object. 
Not  only  did  the  societies  include  the  foremost  workers  and 
thinkers  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  but  they  extended  their 
influence  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  until  it  became  not  only  a 
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pleasure  and  a duly  to  aid  them  in  the  general  work  of  mutual 
advancement,  but  also  a highly-coveted  honour. 

Now  I do  not  propose  to  suggest  that,  this  Society  at  the  pre- 
sent time  should  strive  after  incorporation  ; neither  am  I suffi- 
ciently sanguine  to  suppose  that  non-members  will  hasten  to 
join  our  body  for  the  sake  of  the  honour  reflected  upon  them. 
But  this  I will  say,  that  I think  the  time  has  now  come  when 
this  Society  should  endeavour  to  seek  out  means  by  which  the 
general  body  of  photographers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
might  be  drawn  to  wards  and  look  up  to  a true  “ Parent  Society,’ 
of  which  this  may  fitly  form  the  nucleus.  “But,”  some  may 
exclaim,  “ this  has  been  our  policy  for  years  past,  and  so  it  still 
remains;  we  invite  members  to  join,  but  our  numbers  do  not 
greatly  increase.’’  Well,  this  is  certainly  so  ; and,  therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  behoves  us  to  inquire  in  what  way  we  may 
render  the  membership  of  the  Society  more  attractive. 

1 think,  in  the  first  place,  it  should  be  the  recognised  desire  of  I 
the  Society  to  possess  a home  of  its  own.  I do  not  think  a I 
society  can  possess  much  influence,  as  an  authoritative  body, 
which  cannot  point  to  the  visible  emblem  of  its  wide-reaching  , 
power.  Besides,  with  a learned  society  a library  and  museum  I 
are  almost  absolute  requisites,  and,  perhaps,  so  also  are  means 
for  occasional  technical  demonstration  and  art -lectures. 

The  annual  exhibition  formed  by  this  Society  is  no  doubt 
valuable  for  the  advancement  of  photography  ; but  at  how 
dismal  a period  of  the  year  we  are  compelled  to  hold  it ! Then, 
too,  new  specimens  of  the  art  can  hardly  be  got  ready  in  time, 
especially  those  of  amateurs  ; and  when  all  has  been  prepared, 
and  the  doors  open,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  usual  frequenters  of 
picture  galleries  are  out  of  town. 

For  various  reasons,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  a home  is 
what  we  require.  Here  the  exhibition  might  be  held,  say  in  the 
month  of  April,  before  the  rival  colour-exhibitions  open,  and 
before  the  heat  of  summer  becomes  oppressive.  1 feel  certain 
that  the  exhibition,  if  held  at  this  time,  would  obtain  far  more 
support  than  it  does  at  present,  both  from  the  public  and  from 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  ideas  for  the  work  of  the  ensuing 
season  ; and  for  this  reason  alone  the  membership  of  the  Society 
would  be  more  esteemed. 

Above  all  things,  then,  tending  to  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  photography  in  this  country  and  of  this  Society,  I 
would  place  any  movement  which  should  ultimately  procure  for 
us  a “local  habitation  and  a name.” 


Corrrsponirmt. 


A PLEA  FOR  WET  PLATES. 

Dear  Sir, — I was  pleased,  the  other  day,  on  reading 
the  News,  to  see  that  some  of  our  leading  men  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  return  again  to  the  silver  bath  during 
the  summer  months.  Being  an  old  worker  of  the  wet  pro- 
cess, now  a quarter  of  a century,  I must  put  a word  in  for 
our  good  and  well-tried,  faithful  servant,  the  nitrate  bath. 
Now,  sir,  1 hope  you  don’t  for  a moment  think  I am  going 
to  condemn  the  gelatino-bromide  plates  : not  so.  They 
have  been  a great  boon  to  us  during  the  dark  winter  days, 
and  have  many  advantages  ; still,  as  far  as  my  opinion  is 
concerned,  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  wet  pro- 
cess, and  1 feel  convinced  that  directly  the  cap  is  off  the  1 
lens,  and  the  light  is  thrown  on  the  plate,  the  impression 
is  there.  There  remains  but  to  be  discovered  a deve- 
loper that  will  bring  out  the  picture  in  all  its  detail. 
There  is  certainly  a pleasure  in  workiug  the  wet  process 
when  you  can  pretty  well  depend  on  every  plate,  and  in 
developing  you  need  not  be  closed  up  in  a closet  dark  as 
pitch,  without  ventilation,  &c.  I have  frequently  deve- 
loped wet  plates  with  my  dark  room  door  wide  open,  and 
with  a stroug  flood  of  yellow  light  from  my  window,  with- 
out the  least  signs  of  blur  in  the  shadows.  I do  not  mean 
to  say  I do  so  often,  but  what  I maiutain  is,  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  closing  up  every  crevice,  & c.,  as  for  dry 
plates.  You  cannot  get  that  beautiful  creamy  bloom 
that  you  can  produce  by  the  wet  method  ; and  still  photo- 
graphers want  to  abandon  that  beautiful  process.  Doomed  ! 
doomed  1 doomed  1 you  hear  many  Bay.  I say,  let  some  of 


our  experimentalists  set  to  work  and  discover  a new  de- 
veloper that  will  enable  us  to  take  instantaneous  pictures 
in  the  studio,  equal  in  rapidity  to  gelatine  plates. 

There  is  one  gieat  advantage  with  wet  plate  working  : if 
your  negative  does  not  please  you,  you  can  rub  it  off  and 
coat  a fresh  plate,  the  cost  being  very  trifling.  I think 
the  price  of  dry  plates  is  ridiculously  Idgh.  1 opened  the 
other  day  a parcel  of  half  plates,  and  found  four  out  of 
the  dozen  were  broken,  and  the  bits  of  glass  had  nearly 
destroyed  the  films  of  the  others.  As  I pay  a high  price 
for  cairiage,  this  comes  expensive. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours, 

Nitrate  Bath. 


REDUCING  INTENSITY  OF  GELATINE 
NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  recently  been  so  very  successful  in 
reducing  the  intensity  of  some  of  my  gelatine  negatives  — 
many  of  which  were  actually  put  aside  as  useless — I 
would  advise  those  who  have  not  already  tried  Holmes’ 
ozone  bleach,  to  give  it  a trial.  It  is  so  inexpensive  and 
simple,  that  one  wonders  it  has  not  been  more  extensively 
used.  One  view  taken  many  miles  away  from  home,  which 
was  so  dense  that  it  could  not  be  made  use  of  but  by  the 
application  of  ozone  bleach,  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  Mr  W.  E.  Debenham,  I was  enabled  to  make  into  a 
splendid  printing  negative.—  ! am,  &c., 

T.  J.  Miller,  Junr. 

KB. — I beg  to  add  that  the  plates  which  1 subjected  to 
the  above  treatment  were  Edwards’,  Wratten’s,  and  the 
“ Archer.” 


HOLMES’  OZONE  BLEACH. 

Sir, — In  a letter  published  in  the  News  of  last  week,  Mr. 
S.  Fry  warns  photographers  against  using  Holmes’  ozone 
bleach  for  reducing  the  intensity  of  gelatine  negatives,  and 
sugg'sts  that  the  only  thing  it  is  fit  for  is  to  wash  the  film 
down  the  “ink. 

As  I introduced  the  bleach  to  photographers  for  the  pur- 
pose indicated,  I trust  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I have 
found  it  of  great  service  to  me,  and  that  photogiaphers  have 
written  to  express  their  thanks  to  me  for  having  published 
it,  and  this  makes  it  probable  that  there  is  some  peculiarity 
in  the  plates  upon  which  Mr.  Fry  has  tried  it,  to  produce, 
such  a different  result. 

Mr.  Fry  occupies  a great  part  of  his  article  in  enforcing 
the  necessity  of  an  alum  bath.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that 
alum  is  very  useful  to  plates  that  would  frill  without  it,  or 
that  are  troubled  with  a certain  chemical  fog;  but  if  these 
defects  are  absent  from  the  plates,  there  is  neither  necessity 
nor  advantage  in  using  it  ; and  to  beobliged  to  have  recourse 
to  it,  as  Mr.  Fry  recommends,  before  fixing,  retards  the  time 
when  the  plate  can  be  thoroughly  examined,  aud  its  quality 
decided  upon.  Certainly  a photographer  may  dismiss  his 
sitters  and  develop  afterwards,  but  the  more  careful  ones 
will  prefer  to  make  sure  that  the  exposure  has  been  light, 
and  that  no  movement  has  taken  place,  and  the  necessity  for 
an  alum  bath  involves  an  irritating  delay. 

This  insistance  upon  the  use  of  alum  suggests  that  Mr. 
Fry’s  experiments  with  the  bleach  have  been  made  with 
plates  having  a strong  tendency  to  frill,  aud  therefore  that 
the  gelatine  is  exceptionally  tender.  With  the  plates  that 
I have  prepared  myself,  and  with  Swan’s  and  Nelson’s,  no 
doubt  with  many  others  also,  the  bleach  may  be  used  diluted, 
as  1 advised,  with  safety,  and  with  great  advantage  if  the 
negative  happen  to  have  been  developed  with  too  great 
intensity.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  a6  well  if  Mr.  Fry 
had  confined  his  warning  to  those  who  use  plates  of  his 
manufacture. 

After  all,  it  is  not  well  to  be  too  much  disheartened  at  Mr. 
S.  Fry’s  denunciation  of  the  bleach.  When  he  has  tried  it 
on  plates  of  a tougher  kind  he  may  perhaps  be  one  of  its 
most  enthusiastic  admirers.  He  is  not  above  altering  his 
opinion,  as  is  shown  by  his  recorded  experiences  in  develop- 
ing gelatine  plates. 
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In  April,  1879,  Mr.  S.  Fry  says,  “ No  difficult  s attend 
development.”  Then  in  the  August  following,  when  Mr. 
Henderson  had  introduced  ferro-cyamde  ot  potassium  in  the 
developer,  he  was  so  loud  in  its  praise  that  he^  said,  “ It 
entirely  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  affaiis.”  Scarcely 
d> sirable.  one  wnlH  think,  if  no  difficulties  had  attended  it 
befoie.  Some  little  time  later,  Mr.  Fry  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  necessity  of  mixing  the  pyrogallic  and  ammonia 
little  bv  little.  Now  he  tells  us  it  is  best  to  mix  altogether. 
And  glycerine  appears  to  have  displaced  in  his  esteem 
fciro-cyanide  of  potassium.  Perhaps  we  must  be  content 
not  to  wait  for  Mr.  Fry’s  fiual  decision  be'ore  settling  for 
ourselves  what  form  of  developer  to  employ.— I am,  yours 
obediently,  W.  E.  Debenham. 

' DRYING  BOXES  ON  FIRE. 

gIKi_I  believe  I am  the  unfortunate  individual  referred 
to  in  the  News  a short  time  ago  as  having  had  his  dark- 
room and  studio  burnt  down  through  the  catching  tire  of 
a wooden  drying-box. 

As  an  explanation  of  the  exact  manner  in  which,  so  far 
as  1 can  tell,  the  accident  took  place  may  prevent  a similar 
misfortune  to  others,  I ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  insert 
these  few  lines. 

It  was  not  the  heat  from  the  Bunseu  acting  direct  upon 
the  wood  which  caused  the  fire.  Ample  protection  had,  as 
I thought,  been  provided  to  prevent  this  in  lining  the 
wood  near  the  flame  with  sheet  iron.  The  whole  mischief 
lay  in  a rubber  tube  by  which  the  Bunseu  was  connected 
to  the  gas  main.  1 imagine  that  the  Bunsen  “ struck  back," 
became  heated,  and  that  the  rubber  tube  melted  off,  tbe 
gas  catching  fire  as  it  issued  from  the  tube.  Of  course  the 
tube  continued  to  burn,  and  did  so  until  a place  was  reached 
where  the  flame  impinged  upon  the  wood  of  the  box,  when, 
of  course,  it  caught  tire.  In  my  next  box  1 shall  have 
permanent  iron  gas  fittiugs. 

Let  me  take  this  oppoituuity  of  advising  any  of  my  . 
amateur  ii  lends  who  have  not  yet  done  so,  to  insure  their 
studios  or  photogtaphic  apparatus,  and  to  point  out  to  them  j 
that  a policy  of  insurance,  either  fora  house,  or  for  iurnituie,  | 
does  not  cover  photographic  apparatus.  1 had  not  done 
this  myself,  and  consequently  found  I had  no  claim  for 
compensation.  I must  admit,  however,  that  the  Insuiance 
Company  in  which  the  furniture  of  the  house  was  insured 
acted  in  a most  handsome  manuer  in  making  me  an  ex  gratia 
payment  which  covered  about  half  the  damage.  1 think 
the  Company  deserves  honourable  mention  for  its  generosity. 
It  is  the  “ Loudon  and  Liverpool  and  Glohe  Insurance 
Co.”  Why,  I wotid  r,  the  reduudcncv  of  “ ands  ” ? — I am, 
sir,  yours,  &c.,  A Burnt-Out  Amateur. 
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Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  usual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  6, 
Pall  Mall  East,  J.  Gdaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  Galton  and  Sir.  Miller  Thompson  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

The  1 resident  announced  that  the  annual  exhibition  would  be 
opened  on  the  6th  October,  and  closed  on  the  13th  or  14th  ; the 
last  day  for  receiving  pictures  being  the  30th  September. 

Mr.  WaRNERke  then  proceeded  to  give  the  details  of  a new 
discovery  he  had  made  respecting  the  action  of  pyrogallic  acid  on 
gelatiiiu-bromide.  This  discovery  consisted  in  the  fact  that  a gela- 
tine plate  submitted  to  pyrogallic  acid  became  insoluble  in  those 
parts  acted  upon  by  light,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  gelatine  acted 
upon  by  chrome  salts,  the  insolubility  being  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  light  and  the  thickness  of  the  gelatine.  This 
property  Mr.  Warnerke  proposes  to  utilise  in  various  ways.  The 
drawback  in  the  ordinary  gelatine  process  being  that,  unless  the 
exposure  is  very  accurately  timed,  there  is  considerable 
danger  of  over-exposure,  and  intensification  beiDg  very  diffi- 
cult, pictures  by  the  gelatine  process  are  often  inferior  to  those  ) 


by  collodion.  By  the  new  process  he  was,  however,  able  not 
only  to  intensify,  but  also  to  overcome  the  drawbacks  arising 
from  over-exposure.  The  latter  be  effected  by  using  the 
emulsion  on  paper.  He  had  found  that  no  matter  how  much  the 
paper  was  over-exposed,  the  picture,  provided  the  developer  was 
restrained  sufficiently,  was  not  injured,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
emul-ion  on  glass  there  was  not  only  halation  of  the  image, 
but  a reversal  also.  The  transfer  of  the  image  from  paper 
on  to  the  glass  is  very  easy.  The  paper  is  immersed  in 
water,  and  placed  in  contact  with  a glass  plate.  The  superfluous 
moisture  I eing  removed  by  a squegee,  the  paper  mav  th<n  be 
stripped  off,  leaving  the  gela'ine  on  the  glass.  Hot  water 
is  i hen  applied,  which  d ssolves  all  the  gelatine  not  acted  on 
by  light,  and  the  image  is  left  upon  the  glass  in  relief.  Intensifi- 
cation Mr.  Warnerke  effected  by  mixing  with  the  emulsion 
a non-actinic  colouring  matte  r,  and  which  is  not  affected  by 
silver.  Aniline  colours  he  had  found  answered  the  purpose,  and  in 
this  way  special  emulsion  for  special  purposes  could  be  prepared. 
This  method  of  preparation  he  thought  would  be  especially 
suitable  for  magic  lantern  slides.  Mr.  Warnerke  claimed 
that  by  his  discovery  relief  could  be  obtained  far  more 
easily  than  by  the  ordinary  bichromatised  gelatine,  and  therefore 
it  was  especially  suitable  for  the  Woodburtype  process.  By 
mixing  emery  powder  with  the  emulsion  it  was  rendered  fit  for 
engraving  purposes,  and  by  a combination  with  vitrified  colours 
the  image  could  be  burnt-in,  and  being  so  adapted  for  enamels. 

By  using  a suitable  emulsion,  however,  so  little  gelatine  could 
be  employed  as  to  obviate  all  difficulty  in  carbonizing.  The 
process  could  also  be  adapted  for  collotype  printing. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Warnerke  demonstrated  the 
removal  of  a gelatine  picture  produced  by  his  method  from  paper 
to  glass,  aud  showed  that  the  mere  immersion  and  washing  in 
hotwater  fixed  the  picture  by  the  dissolvingof  the  gelatine  unacted 
upon  by  light,  which  thus  carried  away  the  unchanged  bromide  of 
silver. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Warnerke  stated  that  tbe  sensitive  paper 
could  be  used  in  the  camera  in  lengths,  wound  on  rollers,  and 
exhibited  a slide  which  ho  had  made  for  the  purpose. 

Capt.  Abney,  alter  some  remarks  in  reference  to  halation  and 
reversal  of  t lie  image,  said  that  in  the  production  of  enamels  by 
Mr.  Wamerke’s  proc  ss  there  was  some  danger  ot  the  silver 
producing  the  well-known  yellow  colour  which  spoilt  so  many 
vitrified  photographs.  The  discovery  made  by  Mr.  "Warnerke 
was  a most  important  one,  and  in  regard  to  Woodburytype 
really  opened  up  quite  a uew  era. 

Mr.  Bird  endorsed  Capt.  Abney’a  remarks  as  to  the  value  of 
the  process.  To  be  able  to  produce  selatine  negatives  without 
fear  of  the  yello  v stain  was  a great  boon,  and  the  only  point 
was  whether  photographers  would  take  the  trouble  and  risk  in 
the  necessary  translers.  As  to  its  adaptability  to  the  Wood- 
burytype, there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt.  The  great 
difficulty  was  to  obtain  the  necessary  relief,  and  he  knew  of  a 
company  which  had  recently  gone  to  a great  expense  to  fit  up 
the  necessary  machinery,  when  Mr.  Warnerke  was  able  to  give 
them  what  they  wanted  at  a merely  nominal  cost. 

Mr.  J »bf.z  Hughes  reviewed  the  various  points  touched  upon 
by  Mr.  Warnerke,  and  pointed  out  that  the  feature  most  to  be 
kept  in  mind  by  photographers  was  the  bearing  which  the 
process  had  upon  the  production  of  negatives. 

Mr.  S.  Davis  also  referred  to  the  importance  of  the  discovery, 
and  suggested  that  by  the  use  of  the  emulsion  on  paper,  a 
landscape  might  be  photographed,  in  which  the  clouds  and  tbe 
foreground  might  be  rendered  with  equal  truth,  instead,  as  was 
too  often  the  case,  of  the  sky  being  over-exposed. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Payne  Jennings,  Mr. 
Bolas  enquired  whether  Mr.  Warnerke  had  tried  adding 
bichromate  of  potash  to  his  emulsion.  The  addition  of  bromide 
of  silver  in  the  cbso  of  carbon  tissue  app>  ared  to  increase  its 
sensitiveness. 

Mr.  Warnerke,  in  tbe  course  of  his  reply,  said  he  had  not 
found  the  yellow  colour  spokon  of  by  Capt.  Abney  in  the  enamels 
which  he  bad  made.  It  was  possible  to  eliminate  all  the  silver 
by  the  use  of  ferric  salts.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Davis’s  sugges- 
tion, he  was  alraid  he  must  throw  cold  water  upon  it,  hut  he  did 
not  think  it  could  be  realised  unless  he  used  a develi  per  fo*  tbe 
clouds  different  from  that  used  for  the  foreground.  He  had  not 
tried  bichromate  of  potash  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bolas. 

The  President  remarked  upon  the  extreme  importance  of 
Mr.  Warnerke’s  discovery,  after  which  a vote  of  thanks  was 
passed. 

The  President  reminded  tbe  members  that  the  first  technical 
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meeting  of  the  Society  would  tako  place  on  May  24th.  ai  <1 
stated  that  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting  a paper  would  be  read 
by  Mr.  Francis  Galto •>,  <,n  his  method  of  composite  portraiture. 

The  m<  eting  was  then  adjourned,  the  discussion  on  Art 
Photography  being  postponed. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  May  5th  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  the  Kev.  F.  F.  Stat- 
ham  (President)  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Messrs.  H.  J.  Godbold  and  A.  Youngman  were 
duly  elected  members. 

Tt  e Chairman  then  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
kind  invitation  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  to  meet  him  at  Ashley’s 
Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  on  Thursday  next,  to  see  a demonstration 
of  the  emulsion  process. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a paper  from  Mr.  G.  Croughton, 

“ A Go-sip  with  Old  Friends’’  (see  page  224). 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  some  of  the  country  members  and 
old  members  of  the  Society  would  send  up  communications  the 
Society  would  not  not  be  pushed,  as  it  was  sometimes,  for  papers. 

Mr.  F.  York  said  citric  acid  preserved  pyrogallic  solution  from 
oxidation  as  well  as  glycerine.  Half  a grain  to  the  ounce 
would  keep  the  solution  colourless  for  a prolonged  period. 

Mr.  Henderson  corroborated,  and  said  all  scum  would  be 
avoided  on  the  developer,  and  the  pyrogallic  would  keep  for 
months,  by  using  sixteen  gra  ns  of  citric  acid  to  the  ounce  of  pyro- 
gallic. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  by  using  109  ounces  of  water,  one  dram  of 
citric  acid,  and  an  ounce  of  pyrogallic,  a solution  was  obtained 
which  did  not  foul  the  developing  cup. 

The  President  said  Mr  Croughton  evidently  did  not  kuow 
that  the  pictures  in  the  artistic  comp  tition  were  exhibited  at  the 
meetings,  but  the  goodly  array  placed  behind  him  would  at  once 
settle  the  point.  He  then  announced  the  subject  for  June  as  , 
“ Reflections.” 

Mr.  W.  Brooks  then  showed  a negative  and  print  by  collo- 
dion emnlsion  on  paper,  the  emulsion,  he  stated,  being  much 
more  rapid  on  paper  than  on  glass. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Henderson,  he  said  he  could  give  no  reason 
at  present  why  it  should  be  so. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Smith  would  now  continue  the 
subject  of  last  meeting.  The  subject  of  lantern  lenses  and  con- 
densers was  one  of  great  importance,  and  could  not  be  too  j 
thoroughly  investigated. 

Mr.  Smith  (Sciopticon  Company)  then  made  some  exhau-tive 
remarks  on  the  subject,  slating,  in  course  of  them,  that  so  long 
as  a lens  covered  a C.D.V.  it  w uld  answer  for  the  lantern,  pro- 
vided the  condenser  and  apparatus  were  suited.  The  object  of 
the  condenser  was  to  collect  the  rays  of  light,  and  make  them 
conveige  into  the  front  lens.  He  (Mr.  Smith)  preferred  the 
meniscus  form  of  condenser,  and  there  should  be  a fixed  position 
for  condenser,  and  a fix'd  point  where  the  1-ns  ought  to  be. 
He  then  showed  a sciopticon  and  an  improvement  he 
had  made  in  the  reflector,  so  as  to  admit  of  seeing  the  flame  wi  fl- 
out the  iutense  glaie  affeciing  the  eyes.  This  was  done  by 
ag'ass  reflector  covered  with  pure  silver,  the  effect  being  that  the 
flame  could  be  attended  to  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  sight. 

Mr  York  said  that  the  circular  form  of  slide  was  the  best  and 
correct  form,  as  the  weak  parts  of  the  condenser  showed  in  the 
square.  The  object,  he  thought,  of  these  trials  was  to  show  what 
was  the  best  form  of  lens  ‘.hat  would  answer  the  two  purposes  for 
portraiture  and  the  lantern,  the  lenses  usually  fitted  to  lanterns 
being  of  no  use  for  portraiture,  as  only  the  visual  focus  was 
adjusted. 

The  President  said  the  members,  of  course,  looked  really  to 
the  point  for  making  enlargements,  and,  therefore,  the  question 
was  as  to  the  power  of  the  lens  for  covering  to  the  edges,  and 
al-o  representing  straight  lines ; he  remembered  slides  painted 
with  curved  lines,  so  as  to  correct  the  want  of  straightness 

Mr.  Brooks  said  at  th.- last,  meeting  the  di-c  was  really  too 
sma'l  to  allow  of  a proper  trial,  as  ihe  difference  of  the  valne 
of  the  lenses  is  not  so  perceptible  on  a small  screen  as  when  the 
disc  is  larger. 

A lantern  and  gome  band-painted  slides,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Wilkinson,  of  Sunderland,  were  then  shown.  There  being 
nothing  special  in  the  lantern,  and  the  slides  not  being  pro- 
duced by  any  photographic  means,  no  discussion  arose. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  then  showed  a very  ingenious  piece  of  appa- 


ratus for  racking  gelatine  plates  when  ready  for  placing  in  the 
drying  cupboard  ; it  consists  of  a long  slab  on  which  a num- 
b:  r of  plates  could  be  placed  while  the  emulsion  was  set'ing  ; 
at  the  end  is  a rack  into  which  the  plates  may  he  pushed  when 
the  slab  is  lull,  this  being  effected  by  one  simple  movement  of  a 
lever,  the  plates  being  pushed  along  the  slab,  and  the  end  one 
placed  into  the  rack  by  the  same  movement.  Tl  e lever  being 
again  lowered,  the  rack  is  raised  ready  to  receive  the  next  plate, 
and  when  another  plate  is  placed  on  the  slab  the  movement  is 
again  gone  through,  and  so  on  till  the  rack  is  full.  It  can 
then  be  easily  removed  and  conveyed  to  the  drying  cupboard. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Messrs.  Croughton, 
Smith,  Wilkinson,  and  Cowan,  the  meeting  adjourned., 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  seventh  ordinary  meeting  of  the  seasou  was  held  in  5, 
St.  Andrew  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  James 
Henderson  (Vice-president)  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read,  approved,  and 
signed,  the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  ordin- 
ary members  : — Messrs.  W.  Harding  Warner,  James  Johnston, 
and  H.  R.  Smith. 

Mr.  J.  Hutchison  Simpson  next  read  a paper  “ On  the 
Artistic  Element  in  Photography”  (see  page  219).  The  paper 
was  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and  gave  rise  to  a good 
deal  of  discussion. 

Mr.  Neilson  thought  that  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Simpson  was 
very  excellent,  and  he  also  hoped  that  more  papers  on  the  same 
subject  would  be  forthcoming.  Art,  he  said,  was  a thing  to  be 
acquired.  The  two  ways  of  acquiring  it  were — first,  by  being 
trained  in  the  notions  of  ethers  ; and  second,  in  those  of  y our 
own  Looking  at  all  the  great  pictures,  and  getting  all  the  in- 
structions from  them  possible,  is  a good  way  to  train  one’s 
faculties  ; but  you  must  also  go  on  your  own  hook,  and  educate 
your  own  self.  Go  and  look  at  the  landscape,  and  find  out  allabout 
posing,  light  , &c.,  and  you  will  be  training  yourself  well,  and  in 
a profitable  manner.  Let  the  yocng  photographer  also  look  at 
the  old  photographs  taken  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and 
compare  them  with  those  of  the  present  day.  He  would  then 
benefit  by  seeing  the  different  failures  and  improvements. 

Mr.  James  Howie  said  he  had  listened  to  Mr.  Simpson’s 
paper  with  gieat  pleasure,  and  congratulated  him  (Mr.  Simpson) 
in  the  name  of  the  Society  upon  its  excellence.  He  further  re- 
marked that  there  was  an  amount  of  troth  in  a photograph, 
which  could  not  be  found  in  a work  by  an  artist  ; he  considered 
that  a photograph— a good  specimen,  of  couise— was  undoubtedly 
a work  of  art. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Mitchell  said  that  many  of  the  hints  and  sugges- 
tions contained  in  vir.  Simpson’s  paper  were  not  only  useful,  but 
quite  prac  ieable. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  observed  that  if  a man  took  up  photo- 
graphy, either  as  an  amateur  or  a professional,  it  was  always 
possible  to  tell  by  his  work  whether  he  was  a true  artist  or  not. 
A roan  might  be  a good  artist,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  he 
could  be  a good  photographer,  and  vice  versa.  A photographer 
would  show  his  feelings  in  a photograph  in  the  same  way  as  an 
artist  will  show  his  feelings  in  his  work,  whether  it  is  in  oi’, 
water,  or  marble. 

(Tt  e Secretary  at  this  stage  placed  on  the  table  Rejlander’s 
large  picture,  “ The  Two  Ways  of  Life.”) 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  explained  that  the  picture  had  been 
taken  separately  in  some  eight  or  ten  negatives,  and  then  put 
together,  forming  a composition  picture.  He  observed  that 
if  was  a most  wonderful  work  of  art,  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  photograph  ever  produced  ; it  did  great  cicdit  to  Rej- 
lander.  He  did  not  feel  hims>  If  competent,  he  said,  to  criticise 
Mr.  Simpson’s  paper,  hut  it  was  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  art 
element  in  photography  was  on  the  ascendent.  He  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Simpson  for  his  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  Matheson  thought  that  Mr.  Simpson  s plan  for  establish- 
ing clas.-es  would  be  sure  to  turn  out  a failure. 

Messrs.  Rankin,  Scott,  Forteous,  and  the  Secretary  took 
partm  ihe  di-cussion. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  replying  to  the  vote  of  thanks  awarded  him, 
stated  that  he  had  given  a good  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  th"Ught  it  one  which  had  an  important  influence  on  ihe  ad- 
vancement i.f  photography.  This  was  his  only  excuse  for  bring- 
ing before  the  Society  his  humble  contribution  to  its  transactions. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  given  to  the  chairman,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 
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Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

The  annual  general  meeting  far  the  election  of  office-bearers 
was  held  in  the  Religious  institution  Rooms  on  the  28th  ult., 
Mr.  John  Urie  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved 
of.  and  the  following  gentlemen  duly  elected  members Messrs. 
Robert  Cunningham,  James  Lawson,  and  P.  Davidson. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Dodd,  seconded  by  Mr.  Reid,^  and 
carried,  “That  the  Council  be  instructed  to  ascertain  on 
what  terms  the  Philosophical  Society  would  admit  this  Associa- 
tion as  a section  of  their  Society.” 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  office-bear  rs 
for  the  ensuing  year;  but  as  several  gentlemen  declined  to 
accept  the  position  of  vice  president,  the  matter  was  again 
considered  on  the  6th  inst.,  the  following  being  the  final 
result : — 

President — Mr.  John  Parker. 

Vice-Presidents — Messrs.  Ralston  and  Gilfillan. 

Treasurer — Mr.  George  Bell. 

Secretary — Mr.  John  Y.  McLellan,  15,  Armadale  Street. 

Auditors— Messrs.  Parker  and  Tear. 

Council—  Messrs.  Ramsay,  Skinner,  Urie,  Moran,  Robertson, 
and  A.  Bowman. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  6th  inst.,  a letter  as  to  mounting  pic- 
tures on  glass  was  read  from  Mr.  Warner,  together  with  Mr. 
Parker’s  reports  thereon  (in  our  next),  these  being  adopted  as 
expressive  of  the  views  of  the  Association  on  this  subject. 


Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Freemasons’  Hall,  on 
Tuesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  Councillor  Thomas  Firth  in  the  chair. 

After  the  transaction  of  the  usual  business,  a letter  from  Mr. 
Warner,  of  Bristol,  asking  for  the  opinion  of  the  Society  on  certain 
questions  submitted  by  him,  was  considered,  and  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: — 

To  the  question,  “ Are  photographs  mounted  on  glass  admis- 
sible in  an  exhibition,  wheD  all  the  other  competitors  mount  on 
boards  ? ” it  is  answered,  “ Yes,  in  the  absence  of  any  conditions 
to  the  contrary  in  the  conditions  of  the  exhibition.” 

To  the  second  question,  “ Are  such  pictures  eligible  for  a medal 
at  such  exhibition  ? ” the  answer  is,  “ Yes.” 

The  third  question  was  considered  to  be  a matter  between 
buyer  and  seller  only,  and  was,  therefore,  not  discussed. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  the  next  excursion  be  to  Roche 
Abbey,  on  Wednesday,  June  1st. 

After  the  proposal  of  a new  member,  and  some  desultory 
conversation,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  Board  of  Management  held  their  monthly  meeting  on  the 
4th  inst.,  at  181,  Aldersgate  Street.  Theminutesof  the  previous 
meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Messrs.  A.  Lasauce, 
W.  G.  Smythe,  F.  H.  Berry,  S.  Saunders,  and  G.  E.  Tayler 
were  proposed,  seconded,  and  duly  elected  ordinary  members 
of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Ashman  stated  that  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  desired  him  to 
inform  the  members  of  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion that  he  had  engaged  a room  at  Ashley’s  Hotel,  Covent 
Garden,  for  every  Thursday  evening,  and  cordially  invited  them 
to  attend  the  meetings  for  discussing  photographic  matters. 

The  correspondence  and  other  matters  having  been  attended 
to,  the  meeting  adjourned  until  June  1st. 


5LaIk  in  tbt  ^lubio. 

Mr.  Prestwich,  of  the  City  Road,  has  sent  us  a sample  of  his 
dried  gelatino-bromide  pellicle,  which  we  have  tried,  and  find 
to  yield  very  satisfactory  results.  Although  the  sensitiveness  of 
plates  coated  with  it  was  not  quite  so  great  as  that  of  some  com- 
mercial platep,  t Lis  matter  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
clearness  and  vigour  of  the  negatives  obtained.  We  also  tried 
some  of  the  emulsion  spread  on  paper,  and  found  that  by 
development  with  ferrous  oxalate  very  excellent  results  were 
obtainable. 

The  b wan  Mi  dal  — Mr.  W.  Dubisson  writes  that  ho  fears 
the  ( ffer  of  a silver  medal  will  not  appear  sufficiently  attractive 
to  the  poor  photograi  her  ; “but  Mr.  Swan  may,  although  he 
does  not  say  so  in  his  adveitisement,  liberally  wrap  the  beauti- 
ful silver  medal  in  a fifty — or  perhaps  a hundred  pound  note!’’ 


City  Guilds  Institute. — On  Tuesday  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  Technical  College,  Finsbury,  was  laid  by  Prince  Leopold. 
The  new  college  is  founded  under  (he  auspices  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  advancement  of  technical 
education  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  good  work  com- 
menced in  the  Cowper  Street  Schools  will  be  carried  on  with 
increased  vigour  in  the  new  building  now  being  erected.  A 
course  of  lectures  on  photography  has  already  been  given  in 
connection  with  this  Institute. 

Photograi’hy  as  a Saieguard. — The  Golos  gives  some  curious 
details  as  to  the  means  taken  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Emperor 
at  Gatschina.  Every  person  arriving  at  the  Palace,  without  excep- 
tion, has  to  be  subjected  to  a strict  examination  as  to  who  he 
is,  the  reason  of  his  coming,  &c.  All  this  is  written  down  in 
a book,  and,  if  considered  satisfactoiy,  he  is  carefully  conveyed 
to  the  person  with  whom  he  has  business.  On  leaving,  his 
name  is  again  written  down,  and  he  seen  eff  the  premises.  All 
the  servants  and  workmen  employed  are  photographed,  and  carry 
one  copy  about  them  with  a written  certificate  on  the  back,  a 
duplicate  being  kept  in  the  office. 


SFo  £orusyjo  tribute. 

***  We  regret  to  say  that  want  of  space  compels  the  postpone- 
ment of  “At  Home,”  and  the  “Topic”  “How  I Keep  my 
Books.” 

***  A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best  practical 
essay  “ The  Way  to  Preserve  Negatives  and  Register  Them.” 
The  following  rules  must  be  noted  : — The  article  should  be  from 
one  to  two  columns  in  length;  it  should  be  written  neatly,  and 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  contributions  must  be  re- 
ceived at  the  Office,  5,  Castle  Stieet,  Holborn,  by  the  1st  June, 
marked  outside,  “ The  Way  to  Preserve  Negatives  and  Register 
Them.”  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  name  should  be  printed  in 
the  article,  but  it  must  of  course  be  enclosed  to  the  Editor. 
The  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  return  any  rejected  MS.  In 
the  case  of  t no  articles  being  of  equal  merit,  the  honorarium  may 
be  divided,  but  in  any  case  the  decision  of  the  Pditir  util  be 
final.  The  Editor  will  publish  the  title  of  other  essays,  to  be 
written  also  on  practical  subjects,  once  a month. 

Ahgento. — Sensitise  in  the  usual  way,  and  when  the  paper  is  dry, 
biush  the  buck  over  with  a solution  of  citric  acid,  containing  from 
three  to  eight  grains  to  the  ounce,  according  to  the  length  of  time 
you  intend  to  keep  the  paper. 

A Poor  Photo. — 1.  Others  have  experienced  similar  difficulties 
to  those  you  write  about,  but  if  you  will  give  us  particulars  we  will 
doall  we  can  to  help.  2.  We  do  not  know  of  anjoneat  present,  but 
your  best  course  would  be  to  insert  an  advertisement,  setting  forth 
what  you  require.  4.  A lens  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  or  symmetri- 
cal type,  and  having  a focus  of  about  twenty  inches,  will  answer 
well  for  both  purposes. 

Shield  and  Greaves. — You  might  take  procsedings  before  a 
magistrate  to  enforce  the  return  of  the  negatives,  or  perhaps  a 
letter  to  the  local  police  authorities  might  assist  you. 

Querist.  — 1.  Y'ou  cannot  do  better  than  to  purchase  the  lens  you 
mane;  but  other  things  being  equal,  the  same  exposure  will  be 
required  whether  you  use  a 5 by  4 plate  or  an  8 by  5 , late.  2. 
It  varies  somewhat,  but  your  friend  is  probably  under  the  mark. 
One  and  four  would  be  nearer  in  most  cases. 

Alf.  J.  Brown  —1.  Not  merely  as  well,  but  better  also.  2. 
Certainly,  provided  that  the  plate  from  which  you  enlarge  is  not 
larger  than  84  by  64. 

Richard  Park. — You  seem  to  think  that  lenses  of  the  best 
makers  are  turned  out  by  some  automatic  process  which  can  insuie 
absolute  identity  in  all  respects  ; but  this  state  of  things  will  bo 
impossible  until  means  are  found  for  making  glass  perfectly  uni- 
form in  quality.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  best  opticians  find  it 
necessary  to  vary  the  curves  in  the  case  of  individual  Icdscs  ; 
and  the  maximum  working  aperture  determined  on  often  depends 
on  the  quality  of  the  lens,  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
The  “ elements  ” of  the  nine  lenses  you  enquire  about  can  only  bo 
ascertained  by  individual  examination,  unless,  indeed,  some  record 
has  been  kept  by  tlie  makers. 

A.  Freeman. — We  have  ourselves  worked  in  a similar  darkroom 
without  experiencing  any  incot  venience,  but  have  biaid  of 
a case  in  which  atur  and  gravel  floor  appeared  to  cause  fog  in  the 
case  of  wet  plates. 

I,.  Chapman  — Rub  well  with  French  chalk  or  powdered  steatite. 
Thomas  Turbin. — Y’ou  could  hardly  select  a less  suitable  place 
lor  the  purpose,  as  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  keep  the  sides 
of  the  loom  dry.  If,  however,  you  line  the  apartment  with  thin 
she>  t zinc,  it  may  answer  your  end  fairly  well. 

Pine  M ood. — Y’ou  might  try;  but  we  fear  that  the  demand  would 
not  be  large. 

Inquirer. — With  moderate  use  it  should  lust  more  than  three 
months. 
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COWAN'S  MACHINE  FOR  LEVELLING  AND 
RACKING  PLATES. 

We  now  present  our  readers  with  a diagram,  showing  the 
nature  of  the  working  parts  of  this  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism,  and  we  anticipate  that  it  will  prove  a great  boon 
to  plate  manufacturers  during  the  coming  summer.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  no  patent  has  been  taken  out  with 
respect  to  it,  Mr.  Cowan  having  freely  presented  it  to  the 
photographic  public,  although  many  inventions  of  less 
merit  and  practical  utility  are  subject  to  patent  rights 


A.  Block  of  wood  working  horizontally  in  guides,  C 
being  a pushing-piece  for  the  hand  of  the  worker.  The 
return  motion  towards  C is  effected  by  springs  not  shown 
in  the  cut. 

B.  Adjustable  buffer,  so  fixed  on  the  block  A,  that  when 
this  is  pushed  forward  to  its  limit,  as  at  F,  the  distance 
between  B and  the  back  of  the  rack  D is  exa.-tly  measured 
by  an  ascertained  number  of  the  plates  which  are  to  be 
coated. 

E.  One  of  a pair  of  planed  aud  levelled  strips  of  iron, 
on  which  the  plates  ride  forward  towards  the  rack.  Ad- 
justable Bide  pieces  prevent  any  plates  working  out  of  a 
direct  line  while  being  pushed  along  the  strips  E. 

G.  A carriage  or  support  for  the  plate  racks,  this  being 
raised  one  degree  each  time  the  block  A is  drawn  back  by 
its  springs  ; the  action  of  levers  H,  I,  and  the  lifting 
piece  J,  being  made  sufficiently  clear  by  the  diagram. 
The  detent,  K.  serves  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  carriage 
during  the  downward  motion  of  J.  When  a fresh  rack  is 
placed  on  the  carriage  G,  the  detents  K and  J are  drawn 
back  by  hand.  The  dotted  lines  at  L show  the  position 
of  the  lever  H,  and  part  of  I,  when  the  sliding  block  A is 
in  its  most  forward  position. 

M.  A metal  box  which  may  serve  as  a cover  in  cool 
weather,  or  as  an  ice-box  in  hot  weather,  so  that  the  emul- 
sion shall  become  set  before  the  plates  reach  the  rack.  In 
actual  practice  the  bed  E would  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  long, 
so  that  one  end  of  the  machine  could  be  in  the  coating 
room,  aud  the  other  end  in  the  drying  room. 

D.  One  of  a set  of  movable  racks,  formed  with  light 


shelves  or  projections  to  take  the  plates.  The  length 
of  these  projections  will  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plates  to  be  coated  : but  when  small  plates  are  being 
operated  on,  the  rack  must  be  placed  more  forward  on  the 
carriage,  and  the  buffer  B must,  of  course,  be  adjusted  to 
the  required  position. 

To  use  the  machine,  a rack  is  placed  in  position  on  the 
carriage,  this  being  lowered  by  drawing  back  the  detents 
K and  J.  The  rails,  E,  are  next  covered  with  plates,  and 
the  sliding  block  A is  pushed  forward,  this  action  serving  to 
put  the  farthest  plate  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  rack.  The 
springs  governing  A now  come  into  action,  drawing  it  back, 
and  at  the  same  time  raising  the  rack-carriage  one  degree, 
while  a space  i3  left  for  the  next  plate  between  F and  B. 
The  same  series  of  actions  is  repeated  until  the  rack  i3 
full,  a circumstance  which  is  announced  by  the  ringing  of  a 
bell,  when  the  full  rack  is  taken  to  the  drying  room,  and  a 
fresh  one  placed  on  the  carriage  of  the  machine. 

In  order  that  the  forward  motion  of  A may  be  easily 
made  by  a person  who  has  just  placed  a plate  between  F 
and  B,  Mr.  Cowan  intends  to  arrange  a kind  of  bell-pull 
action  conveniently  placed  for  the  purpose. 


MR.  WARNERKE’S  NEW  METHOD. 

Oxe  of  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  points  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Wainerke’s  new  mode  of  working  the 
gelatino-bromide  process,  as  described  in  our  leader  of  last 
week,  consists  in  the  fact  that  there  is  little  or  no  tendency 
towards  a reversal  of  the  image  when  the  emulsion  is  spread 
on  paper  instead  of  on  glass,  and  this  circumstance  alone 
may  partly  account  for  the  superior  vigour  and  intensity  of 
the  negative  obtainable. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  for  the  transfer  process 
one  would  naturally  spread  the  emulsion  rather  more  thickly 
on  the  paper  than  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  intended  to 
make  the  paper  serve  as  a permanent  support  for  the  nega- 
tive, even  although  the  thinly-coated  paper  might  really 
answer  well.  Supposing  now  that  one  negative  were  taken 
on  the  thickly-coated  paper  and  allowed  to  remain  thereoD, 
A-hile  another  was  transferred  to  glass  and  washed  by  Mr. 
Warnerke's  method  ; one  would  expect  the  latter  to  be  much 
more  vigorous,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  being  an  actual 
solid  image  or  relief,  but  also  partly  through  the  abolition 
or  removal  of  that  thick  body  of  gelatine  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  extra  thickness  left  for  convenience  of  tiansfer. 

It  may  turn  oat  that  by  spreading  the  exact  thickness  of 
emulsion  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  work  required,  on  a 
fine  paper,  that  negatives  of  a vigour  comparable  to  those  of 
Mr.  Warnetke  may  be  obtained  ; and  we  may  mention  that 
we  have  seen  results  by  the  earlier  experimenters  in  this 
direction,  more  notably  by  Mr.  Mawdsley,  which  lead  us  to 
hope  for  an  extended  use  of  emulsion  paper  in  the  future. 
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Those  who  have  worked  at  the  Talhotype  and  other  similar 
processes  know  very  well  that  a thin  paper  which  shows 
considerable  structure  to  the  eye  will  often  auswer,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  as  well  as  glass,  for  supporting  a negative 
picture;  especially  if  this  paper  bo  rendered  more  trans- 
parent by  means  of  wax  or  a suitable  varnish.  It  is 
extremely  probable  that  for  all  pictures  over  10  by  12,  paper 
will  form  as  good  a support  as  glass,  but  with  the  notable 
advantage  of  ofleiing  great  facilities  for  retouching. 

Mr.  Warnerke  foreshadowed  something  which  may  be 
supposed  to  lead  to  a revolution  in  the  present  modes  of 
pigment,  or  so-called  carbon  printing.  He  told  us  how 
pigments  may  be  incorporated  with  emulsion,  and  this 
mixture,  being  spread  on  paper,  may  be  treated  by  his 
method  so  as  to  yield  solid  or  relief  pictures  which  will  of 
course  contain  the  pigment  together  with  metallic  silver. 
The  latter  may,  however,  be  removed  by  a solution  of 
ferric  sulphate,  leaving  nothing  but  pigment  and  gelatine. 
Most  of  the  manipulations  incident  to  the  ordinary  methods 
of  single  and  double  transfer  carbon  printing  seem  to  have 
been  imported  bodily  into  Mr.  Warnerke’s  process,  hut  in 
connection  with  this  matter  there  are  some  few  points  which 
may  be  noted.  In  the  first  place,  exposure  is  so  far  reduced 
that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Warnerke’s  method,  work  may  be 
executed  with  the  greatest  facility  by  gas,  lamp,  or  even 
candle  light;  but  except  in  rare  cases  the  advantage  would 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  expense 
incurred  for  materials,  and  the  more  complex  nature  of  the 
subsequent  manipulations.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
Mr.  Warnerke’s  prints  might  be  kept  any  reasonable  length 
of  time  after  exposure  and  previous  to  development  with 
pyrogallic,  or  after  development  and  prior  to  mounting  ; 
while  to  keep  exposed  carbon  tissue  any  great  length  of 
time  is  generally  quite  impracticable,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinuing action  of  light  and  the  advent  of  insolubility. 

Other  aspects  of  Mr.  Warnerke’s  process  must  stand  over 
for  future  consideration. 


MR.. SAMUEL  ROBERT  LOCK. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  a gentleman  well 
known  in  connection  with  photography— Mr.  Samuel 
Robert  Lock,  of  the  firm  of  Lock  and  Whitfield. 

Mr.  Lock  was  born  in  London,  in  1832,  and  educated  at 
King’s  College.  Having  a great  desire  to  travel,  his  father 
permitted  him  to  go  to  Australia  at  the  early  age  ot  fifteen. 
His  first  employment  there  was  in  the  Government  Survey 
Office ; having  always  had  a natural  aptitude  for  drawing, 
the  work  was  congenial  to  his  taste.  He  afterwards  visited 
Tasmania,  and  later  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific.  A man  of 
a most  genial  and  amiable  nature,  wherever  he  went  he 
formed  friendships,  many  of  which  were  true  and  lasting 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  Almost  self-taught  as  regards 
miniature  painting,  he  was  so  far  successful  as  to  maintain 
himself  by  painting  the  portraits  of  the  colonists. 

After  having  spent  several  years  abroad,  he  returned  to 
England,  where  he  found  the  Talbotype  process  of  photo- 
graphy astonishing  the  world,  and  immediately  set  himself 
to  work  to  try  the  effect  of  painting  these  paper  photo- 
graphs in  transparent  water-colours,  and  he  soon  afterward 
obtained  employment  in  the  house  of  Henneman,  the 
protege  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot.  Scientific  men  admired  the 
crude  productions  of  the  camera  ; but  society  hailed  with 
delight  the  softening  influence  of  the  brush  which  Mr.  Lock 
had  brought  to  bear  with  his  excellent  eye  for  colour. 
The  purity,  transparency,  and  delicacy  which  characterised 
his  earliest  productions  were  always  maintained.  He 
abhorred  body  colour  or  oil,  because  he  knew  full  well  that 
to  draw  better  than  the  camera  was  impossible,  and  how 
soon  opaque  colouring  of  any  kind  not  only  destroyed  the 
outlines,  but  more  particularly  the  delicate  gradations  and 
modelling  of  the  photograph. 

He  remained  for  some  little  time  with  Mr.  Henneman, 
and  then  opened  a studio  of  miniature  painting,  in  the 


Quadrant,  almost  opposite  the  famous  Haguerreotypist, 
Claudet,  perhaps  hoping  that  some  day  he  might  gain  a 
share  of  the  patronage  bestowed  by  the  wealthy  on  this 
eminent  man,  as  evidenced  by  the  crowds  of  carriages 
which  daily  set  down  their  fair  occupants  at  his  door.  He 
had  not  to  wait  long,  for  his  reputation  for  converting 
Talbotypes  into  beautiful  miuiatures  spread  rapidly.  At 
that  time,  having  no  glass-room  of  his  own,  he  used  to 
paint  photographs  that  were  brought  to  him,  or  he  would 
accompauy  his  sitters  to  a photographer  to  be  taken. 
Amongst  these  he  became  acquainted  with  his  future 
partner,  Mr.  George  C.  Whitfield,  a student  of  medicine, 
of  King’s  College,  who,  during  convalescence  from  an 
illness  that  befel  him  whilst  walking  the  Hospital,  had 
become  enamoured  of  the  new  art,  and,  throwing  physic  to 
the  dogs,  had  just  built  himself  a studio  in  the  lower  part 
of  Regent  Street,  adjoining  Club  Chambers  (now  the 
Junior  Army  and  Navy  Stores).  In  a few  weeks  an 
alliance  was  arranged,  and  business  was  soon  after  com- 
menced— 1st  September,  185C— under  the  style  of  Lock 
and  Whitfield,  at  178,  Regent  Street,  whither  Mr.  Lock 
had  already  removed  from  the  Quadrant.  A few  years 
later  the  firm  opened  a studio  at  Kiug's  Road,  Brighton, 
which,  like  the  one  in  Regent  Street,  proved  a great  success. 
The  favour  that  Mr.  Lock  met  with  as  a photographic 
miniature  painter  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  is  pretty  well  known  ; and  for  a quarter  of  a century 
his  productions  have  remained  almost  unrivalled.  Mr. 
Lock  was  a partner  in  the  Woodbury  Company,  which,  we 
understand,  is  also  a great  commercial  success. 

His  end  was  a melancholy  surprise  to  his  numerous 
friends.  He  had  been  for  a pleasure  trip  for  six  months  to 
Egypt,  beyond  the  second  cataract,  returning  by  way  of 
Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  At  Rome  he  caught  cold,  and 
then  travelled  homeward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  He 
arrived  at  the  house  of  his  daughter  on  Friday  evening, 
May  Cth,  and  died  of  bronchitis  on  Monday,  May  9th.  He 
will  always  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him,  to 
all  of  whom  he  was  endeared  by  his  genial  and  affectionate 
disposition,  and  by  his  generosity  and  integrity  of  purpose. 


A SIMPLE  WAY  OF  PRODUCING 
TRANSPARENCIES. 

BY  HOBERT  VINCENT. 

The  general  plan,  now-a-days,  i«,  I believe,  to  use  a gas  jet 
as  the  means  of  illumination.  A negative  is  put  into  a 
printing-frame,  a gelatine  plate  is  placed  above  it,  and 
when  the  pad  and  lid  have  been  replaced,  an  exposure  of  a 
minute,  or  a fraction  ot  a minute,  is  made  in  the  dark  room 
at.  some  distance  from  an  ordinary  fish-tail  burner. 
Nothing  could  well  be  simpler  than  this,  except,  perhaps, 
the  plan  1 have  used  for  some  time  past,  and  in  which 
neither  daylight  nor  artificial  light  is  made  use  of.  There 
is  not  always  a gas-jet  in  the  laboratory  ; in  some  cases  it  is 
absent  from  necessity,  in  others  from  choice,  for  sulphurous 
gas  fumes  are,  after  all,  rather  objectionable  at  close  quarters. 

My  method  is  to  make  use  of  a standard  illuminating 
power,  and  a very  inexpensive  one.  1 coat  a piece  of  card- 
board with  the  ordinary  luminous  paint — 1 do  not  think 
it  costs  a penny  to  cover  a square  foot — and  this  I have  in 
a drawer  of  the  dark  room  ready  for  use. 

The  piinting-frame,  containing  the  negative  and  gelatine 
plate,  is  placed  face  downwards  upon  the  luminous  card  for 
three  or  four  secouds  (never  over-expose  if  you  want  a 
vigorous  transparency),  and  then  you  proceed  to  develop- 
ment. I employ  oxalate  usually,  and  secure  excellent 
results ; but,  no  doubt,  pyrogallic  development  would 
auswer  as  well.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  painted 
cardboard  is  exposed  to  daylight  for  an  instant,  to  attain 
luminosity,  before  being  used  for  printing.  In  my  prac- 
tical experiments  1 have  found  that  it  does  not  much 
matter  whether  the  painted  card  is  exposed  to  sunlight  or 
ordinary  daylight ; its  luminosity  afterwards  is  very  much 
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the  same.  The  gelatino-bromide  paper  may,  of  course,  be 
printed  iu  like  manner,  and  under  the  most  uniform  con- 
ditions as  regards  a standand  exposure  and  a standard 
developer. 

Some  time  ago,  I read  of  a Frenchman  who  produced 
prints  in  the  dark  ; by  the  aid  of  luminous  cardboard  I per- 
formed the  same  tour-de-main  without  difficulty.  J.  put 
my  lighted  cardboard  in  a table-drawer  before  the  experi- 
ment, and  then,  by  simply  slipping  the  printing-frame 
(containing  negative  and  gelatine  plate)  upon  top  of  it,  was 
presently  enabled  to  develop  au  image  without  my  comrade 
having  seen  where  I got  the  light  from. 


MODIFICATIONS  OF  T11E  DETECTIVE  CAMERA. 

BT  T.  BOLAS. 

The  range-finding  apparatus  which  formed  a part  of  the 
original  apparatus,  as  recently  described  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Photographic  Society  (January  21,  1881),  and  in  the 
Photographic  News,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  45,  can  well  be  dispensed 
with  when  the  ordinary  symmetrical  lenses  arc  used,  as  a 
little  practice  enables  cne  to  judge  distance,  and  to  take 
aim  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  portrait  lenses,  working  with 
full  aperture,  are  employed,  the  sharp  definition  of  near 
objects  cannot  well  be  a matter  of  certainty  if  the  dis- 
tances are  estimated  by  means  of  the  eye  ; therefore,  in 
such  a case,  the  range-finder  becomes  a necessity.  The 
model  now  to  be  described  has  been  made  for  me  by  Mr. 
Collins,  of  St.  John’s  Wood,  and  it  is  so  constructed  that 
it  may  be  made  to  serve  equally  well  as  an  ordinary 
tourist’s  camera,  a focussing  screen  being  introduced  in  the 
place  of  the  slide,  while  a shutter  can  be  opened  so  as  to 
allow  the  image  to  be  seen  and  the  camera  adjusted. 
Considering  that  the  camera,  iucluding  three  double  dark 
slides,  is  scarcely  larger  than  the  usual  leather  sling  case, 
which  serves  to  carry  the  ordinary  quarter-plate  bellows 
camera,  the  advantages  of  the  “ detective  ” camera  are 
considerable.  It  takes  the  form  of  a small  leather-covered 
case,  7 by  8£,  by  6 inches,  which  may  be  carried  into 
almost  any  place  of  public  resort  without  attracting  notice, 
and  which  may  be  locked  up,  and  roughly  handled  like 
ordinary  luggage. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  by  the 
following  sectional  drawing,  which  almost  explains  itself. 
A (fig.  1)  is  a double  brass  body  resembling  a lens  mount,  a 
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rack  and  pinion  being  provided  at  B ; this  forms  the 
expanding  camera,  and  runners  for  the  slides  are  attached  to 
the  brass  work  at  Gr,  while  the  position  of  the  lens  is  shown 
at  C.  The  cover  of  the  outer  case  is  hinged  at  the  point  D, 
so  that  the  brass-bodied  camera  may  be  removed  bodily,  and 
without  the  disarrangement  of  any  of  its  parts.  At  E may  be 
seen  the  provision  made  for  storing  the  extra  slides  and  the 
focussing  screen,  these  being  made  accessible  by  a door 


provided  for  the  purpose.  The  pinion  B is  extended  so  as 
to  terminate  in  a iquare,  which  is  engaged  by  a clock  key 
passed  through  a hole  left  for  the  purpose,  and  an  index 
figure,  attached  to  the  pinion  shaft,  seives  to  indicate  for 
what  distance  the  camera  is  adjusted  ; while  a door  at  the 
end  E of  the  case  can  be  opened  when  it  is  wished  to  focus 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  form  of  shutter  made  use  of  is  one  which  Mr. Collins 
has  devised,  and  it  is  [shown  in  fig.  2.  A piece  of  thin 


ebonite,  B A E C,  shaped  as  showu,  turns  on  a centre  at 
B,  a spiral  spring  and  nut  serving  to  increase  the  friction 
with  which  it  works.  The  projection,  C,  passes  through 
the  lens  mount  between  the  glasses,  an  aperture  corres- 
ponding to  the  lenses  being  cut  out  at  E.  When  the  catch 
D is  raised,  either  by  pressure  on  the  stud  I,  which  is 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  case,  or  by  the  action  of  a 
pneumatic  arrangement  against  the  projection  F,  the 
tension  of  the  elastic  band,  Cx,  causes  a quick  exposure.  It 
is  quite  easy,  however,  to  let  the  catch  D back  in  time  to 
stop  the  shutter  at  the  step,  H,  when  it  remains  open  for 
any  desired  period,  ready  to  be  again  closed  by  a fresh 
raising  of  the  catch  D.  By  means  of  these  arrangements, 
the  exposure  is  most  perfectly  under  control,  especially  as 
the  tension  spring  at  the  centre  B may  be  so  adjusted  as 
to  vary  the  speed  of  the  shutter  to  a considerable  extent. 
When  the  camera  is  placed  on  the  ground  for  exposure, 
the  point  of  sight  is  necessarily  low  ; and  iu  order  to  remedy 
this  as  far  as  practicable,  I adopt  the  plan  of  attaching  a 
reflecting  prism  over  the  lens  aperture  as  shown  at  F (fig.  1), 
so  that  the  camera  may  be  placed  with  the  end,  E,  down- 
wards. The  reflecting  prism  is  also  useful  in  some  other 
cases,  as,  for  example,  when  one  wishes  the  camera  to  look 
round  a corner  without  itself  being  made  very  obvious  to 
the  sight,  or  when  it  is  important  to  obtain  reversed 
negatives. 

By  adopting  an  electric  release  instead  of  the  pneumatic, 
it  becomes  practicable  to  so  connect  the  apparatus  with  a 
clock  as  to  make  the  exposure  at  any  required  time  ; and 
by  making  use  of  a band  of  plates  mounted  after  the  fashion 
of  a revolving  stereoscope,  the  apparatus  may  be  arranged 
to  make  a series  of  exposures  at  regular  or  irregular  inter- 
vals, as  may  be  required  ; or  exposure  may  follow  the 
opening  of  a door,  drawer,  box,  or  gate.  Supposing,  for  ex- 
ample, it  were  desired  to  secure  a portrait  of  each  person 
passing  through  a certain  doorway  or  gate,  the  position 
might  be  accurately  focussed  by  a portrait  lens,  and  the 
exposures  could  be  made  at  the  right  instant  by  arranging 
an  electrical  contact  to  be  worked  by  means  of  a tread  or 
step. 

I am  now  engaged  in  making  a camera  in  the  form  of 
an  opera-glass,  one  barrel  serving  as  a finder,  and  the 
other  as  a camera:  as,  in  this  case,  accurate  focussing  be- 
comes practicable,  lenses  of  large  aperture  may  be  em- 
ployed. Opera-glass  cameras  have  already  been  made ; but 
up  to  the  present  time  certain  practical  inconveniences 
have  prevented  extensive  use  being  made  of  these  instru- 
ments. In  using  such  an  apparatus,  it  will  be  necessary, 
in  almost  every  case,  to  steady  it  by  resting  it  against  some 
firm  object. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  CORNWALL  POLY- 
TECHNIC SOCIETY. 

Judges’  Report. 

The  following  is  the  official  report  of  the  judges  (Messrs. 
W.  Naylor  Came,  T.  Hart,  and  W.  Brooks). 

The  Judges  have  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Society 
on  the  quality  and  general  excellence  of  the  exhibits,  although 
the  number  is  about  the  same  as  last  year  which  was  considered 
slightly  below  the  average  of  former  years.  Again  the  gela- 
tine process  is  well  to  the  front,  and  with  good  results.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  pictures  exhibited  have  been  taken  by  it. 

Professional. — Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  has 
been  awarded  the  Society’s  first  silver  medal  for  his  excellent 
production,  “ At  Gwysaney  Hall.”  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
photographs  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  and  taken  on  a 
gelatine  plate.  Mr.  Robinson’s  productions  are  so  well  known 
that  it  is  useless  for  us  to  attempt  to  describe  them  in  detail. 
He  sends  also  several  other  works,  “ A Study  in  Sheep,”  “ In 
Maiden  Meditation  Fancy  Free,”  and  “ Dorothy,”  an  interior 
with  a female  figure  most  artistically  posed.  Messrs.  Hill  and 
Saunders,  of  Bayswater,  have  been  awarded  a second  silver 
medal  for  a portrait  study  of  a boy,  printed  on  opal  in  carbon. 
It  it  had  been  a direct  negative,  a first  silver  medal  would  have 
been  awarded.  Iudepe  deut  of  the  pose,  it  is  soft,  delicate, 
and  bri’liant,  and  the  effect  is  truly  wonderful.  Mr.  Arthur 
Debenham,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  sends  a fair  collection  of  por- 
traits and  studies,  very  soft  and  delicate  ; a first  bronze  medal 
has  been  awarded  to  them.  Mr.  H.  G.Coekingsi  nds  threeframes, 
namely,  a “ Country  Election  Agent,”  “ Desolate,”  and  “ Nancy 
Lee.”  The  first-named  cannot  be  admired,  boing  rather  coarse 
and  vulgar  ; the  other  two  are  far  below  the  average  of  Mr. 
Cooking’s  work  of  former  years.  Mr.  E.  S.  Baker  has  been 
awarded  a second  silver  medal  for  a landscape,  “ A Worcester 
Lane,”  being  a very  artistic  production,  and  a well -chosen  sub- 
ject. Mr.  A.  B.  Thom  sends  “ The  Elephant  Jumbo  and  his 
kefcper  Scott,”  which  possesses  some  very  good  points.  Messrs. 
Lock  and  Whitfield  send  some  fine  productions  in  carbon, 
which  are  very  rich  in  tone  ; especially  noticeable  is  a portrait 
of  a gentleman,  and  a study,  ‘‘Babes  in  the  Wood.”  We 
aga:n  have  some  of  the  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Adam  Distin. 
“ Relics  of  the  Past  ” is  very  fine — a cottage  interior  with  an 
old  woman  turning  out  the  contents  of  an  old  trunk  ; this  has 
been  awarded  a first  bronze  medal.  Mr.  J.  Milman  Brown 
contributes  a series  of  rustic  studies,  &c.  ; a “ Walk  in  Shanklin 
Chine  ” is  very  effective.  M,  T.  G.  Whaite,  of  Brighton,  has 
several  frames  of  studies,  principally  interiors  (drawing  rooms), 
and  bits  on  the  coast  at  Brighton  ; they  are  very  brilliant  and 
fine  in  tone,  and  speak  well  for  the  capabilities  of  gelatine  : a 
first  bronze  medal  has  been  awarded  for  the  series.  Mr. 
Reuben  Mitchell  sends  three  frames,  the  best  of  which  is  “ Lyn- 
mouth  Harbour,  N.  Devon,”  but  we  think  he  is  not  quite  up  to 
his  usual  standard.  A very  interesting  series  has  been  sent  by 
Messrs.  Marsh,  Bros.,  Henley-on-Thames  ; one  frame  is  instan- 
taneous studies  of  Swans,  which  are  very  soft  and  Celicate,  also 
an  instantaneons  photo  of  “ The  Flying  Dutchman  Express  ” 
going  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  per  hour;  it  is  quite  perfect  in 
every  respect,  taken  on  one  of  Fry’s  gelatine  plates.  Also  is 
noticeable  “ Henley  hegatta,”  and  “ Angling  on  the  Thames.” 
A first  bronze  medal  has  been  awarded  for  the  series.  Messrs. 
J.  Markham  and  Co.  send  two  composition  pictures  which  are 
rather  under-exposed  and  heavy.  Mr.  J.  B.  Blow  sends  two 
enlargements  of  a “ Cornish  Fishing  Village,”  printed  in  car- 
bon, which  are  spoiled  for  the  want  of  a sky  being  printed  in. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  has  been  awarded  a second  bronze  medal  for 
a frame  of  botanical  studies,  natural  size  (cones),  which  show 
great  skill  in  manipulation.  He  also  sends  a fine  enlargement 
in  carbon,  “ Group  of  Students,”  City  of  London  College.  Mr. 
Edgar  Gael,  of  Falmouth,  has  some  very  good  specimens  of 
portraits  taken  on  gelatine  plates,  which  are  very  delicate,  soft 
and  brilliant,  and  well  lighted.  Mr.  J.  W.  Moor,  also  of  Fal- 
mouth, sends  several  frames  of  portraits. 

Amateur. — Mr.  T.  M.  Brownrigg  is  well  to  the  front  thi* 
year,  and  has  been  awarded  a second  silver  medal  for  a very 
fine  collection.  One  frame  is  of  woodland  scenery,  taken  on 
gelatine  plates,  which  are  better  than  any  that  we  have  seen  of 
his.  The  other  frames  are  instantaneous  studies,  one  a bathing 
party  ; one  figure  is  actually  taken  in  the  act  of  diving,  with 
body  immersed,  and  legs  and  feet  up  out  of  tbo  water,  which  is 
very  remarkable.  Several  street  scenes,  including  “ Guildford 
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Market  Day,”  are  very  fine.  The  award  is  the  highest  given, 
in  the  Amateur  department.  Mr.  C.  A.  Fernley,  of  Reigato 
sends  some  very  good  sketches,  “ Tintern  Abbey,”  and  some 
water  scenes.  We  note  a very  great  improvement  in  his  work 
to  former  years.  These  are  also  by  gelatine.  A first  bronze 
medal  has  bepn  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Ilinley  for  a series  illis- 
trating  “ Life  in  the  Bush,  Australia,”  which  are  very  interest- 
ing, and  some  of  them  have  been  takeD  under  great  difficulty. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Collins  sends  a few  interesting  instantaneous  sketches 
of  boats,  &c.,  which  fully  illustrate  the  rapidity  with  which 
boats  in  motion  can  be  taken.  Mr.  J.  Jackson  contributes  four 
frames  of  studies,  cabinet  size,  a lit  tie  under-exposed,  but  well 
chosen,  and  at  the  same  time  possessing  great  merit  in  certain 
points. 


<SU 

MM.  BENQUE  ET  CIE.  IN  THE  RUE  BOISSY 
D’ANGLAS. 

A handsome  salon  on  the  first  floor  is  a fitting  reception 
room  to  the  studio,  which  of  late  years  has  attained  such 
high  reputation,  both  in  Paris  and  in  Milan,  as  that  of  MM. 
Benque  et  Cie.  Fluted  columns,  draped  with  rich  maroon 
curtains,  are  at  the  entrance  to  this  apartment,  into  which 
not  a ray  of  direct  sunlight  enters.  All  is  soft  and  sombre 
within.  There  are  extensive  windows,  but  these  are  hidden 
by  loosely  festooned  drab  silk,  so  that  while  there  is 
plenty  of  illumination,  it  is  subdued  aud  yet  refulgent.  The 
walls  are  of  chocolate  brown,  the  damask  chairs  aud  furni- 
ture gold  and  black,  the  fittings  rich  and  handsome.  This 
fine  carbon  portrait  in  frame  complete,  standing  a metre 
high  (39  inches)  is  a speciality  of  the  firm  Benque  et  Cie., 
and  sells  for  a thousand  francs.  These  pictures  on  the  table 
are  what  is  termed  the  ‘‘  Paris-portrait,”  similar  in  height 
to  the  panel  or  promenade,  but  half  an  inch  broader,  a 
very  attractive  size,  but  still,  to  our  thinking,  not  so  elegant 
in  its  proportions  as  the  promenade.  Of  cabinets,  there  is 
also  a collection,  not  large,  for  we  believe  that  there 
are  not  more  than  a score  of  photographs  in  the  whole  salon. 
Two  or  three  cartes  are  here  also,  but  during  the  past  three 
months,  our  host  tells  us,  not  a single  carte  picture  has  been 
taken  in  the  establishment.  Here,  too,  we  find  Madame 
Nilsson,  not  in  a frame,  but  in  the  flesh  ; she  is  looking  at 
some  portraits  of  sister  artistes,  after  undergoing  a 
lengthened  sitting.  “ We  have  just  taken  one  hundred 
cliches,”  our  friend  whispers,  “ and  within  the  space  of  an 
hour  and  a half.” 

Before  we  walk  upstairs,  we  are  presented  with  a card 
of  terms.  Here  it  is  : — 


12  Cartes-de-Visite 

...  30  francs 

The  dozen  following  ... 

...  20 

11 

12  Cabinet  Portraits 

...  80 

11 

6 ,<  „ 

...  50 

II 

The  dozen  following  ... 

...  60 

II 

12  Paris  Portraits 

...  120 

II 

6 ,, 

The  dozen  following  ... 

...  80 

?! 

...  100 

1! 

In  the  Benque  establishment,  gelatiue  reigns  supreme. 
“ Do  you  develop  at  once,  or  iu  the  evening?”  we  ask. 
“ Always  in  the  evening — we  are  now  so  confident  of  our 
results;  of  those  hundred  chiches  just  taken  of  Madame 
Nilsson,  not  one  will  be  developed  till  to-night.”  The 
development  is  done  by  artificial  light,  by  means  of  a gas- 
burner  behind  ruby  glass,  a convenient  tap  permitting  the 
photographer  to  heighten  aud  lower  the  jet  at  will.  The 
developing,  too,  for  the  most  part  is  done  mechauically. 
As  soon  as  some  idea  has  beeu  obtained  of  the  exposure  of 
the  plate,  and  the  time  and  strength  of  development,  half- 
a-dozen  cliches  are  put  together  into  a rocking  tray.  The 
developer  is  poured  over  the  films,  and  then  the  tray  rocks 
to  and  fro  by  itself,  kept  in  motion  by  a heavy  pendulum 
that  swings  underneath.  It  saves  a world  of  trouble,  our 
host  tells  us,  and  produces  very  uniform  results.  We 
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always  like  to  take  the  sense  of  photographers  on  the  de  ve 
lopuientof  dry  plates,  and  we  put  the  question  whether 
pyrogallic  or  oxalate  treatment  is  preferred.  “ Oxalate, 
toujours — Oxalate  toujours” — is  the  energetic  reply. 

The  studio  is  large  and  roomy — the  largest  in  Paris,  our 
friend  says  ; at  any  rate,  it  measures  fifteen  metres  (nearly 
fifty  feet  in  length).  There  is  nothing  particular  to  be  noted 
about  the  lighting  ; top-light  is  the  dominant  light.  The 
walls  are  of  very  dark  brown,  and  we  remark  upon  this.  They 
are  dark,  admits  our  host ; but  when  they  are  again  painted, 
we  shall  colour  them  darker  still.  Large  plates  are  in 
general  use  at  the  Benque  Establishment,  and  large  cameras. 
As  a rule,  six  poses  are  taken  on  ODe  plate.  We  mentioned 
the  other  diy  the  circumstance  of  Madame  Judic  being 
pourtrayed  132  times  in  this  studio  at  one  sitting.  She  was 
at  the  atelier  for  two  hours  only,  and,  during  that  time, 
changed  her  dress  four  times.  Twenty-two  poses  were 
taken,  of  each  six  cliches,  with  an  exposure  of  about  three 
seconds.  The  negatives  were  developed  at  night,  and  there 
were  only  two  technical  failures.  “ Elle  ne  voyait  plus,” 
when  she  went  away  ifter  the  ordeal,  our  host  remarked  of 
the  fair  comedienne.  Certainly,  such  rapid  work  could 
not  have  been  undertaken  before  the  days  of  gelatine. 
There  is  no  dark-room  adjacent  to  the  studio  ; the  plates 
in  their  slides  are  sent  up  a shaft  from  the  laboratory 
below,  and  delivered  close  to  the  assistant's  hand  in  the 
studio,  after  the  manner  of  Messrs.  Window  and  Grove’s 
studio,  which  we  described  the  other  day.  The  exposures 
are  made  by  means  of  the  ordinary  pneumatic-Cadett 
shutter. 

In  the  enlarging-room  there  is  one  point  worthy  of  men- 
tion. 1 he  camera  is  disposed  pretty  well  as  usual ; but 
just  in  front  of  the  transparency  is  placed  a swing  looking- 
glass  or  mirror,  perhaps  twenty  inches  high.  This  permits, 
in  a most  convenient  manner,  the  concentration  upon  the 
transparency  of  light  that  comes  through  a small  opening 
in  the  wall,  and  if  the  mirror  is  turned  to  its  proper  angle 
by  hand,  the  hand  being  never  quite  steady,  no  partial 
lighting  is  likely  to  ensue. 

There  are  two  printing-rooms,  and  MM.  Benque  send 
the  negatives  to  one  or  the  other,  according  to  their  density. 
Thus  in  the  top  printing-room,  which  is  on  the  roof,  the 
denser  cliches  are  to  be  found,  and  those  which  will  bear 
strong  light ; while  in  the  more  subdued  light  of  the  lower 
printing  room  are  located  such  cliches  as  require  more 
delicate  treatment.  From  1,200  to  2,000  prints  are  pro- 
duced here  every  day,  for  the  firm  has  now  a large  publish, 
ing  connection,  and  their  portraits  go  to  every  capital  in 
Europe.  Printing  to  this  extent  would  be  impossible  in  a 
London  atmosphere,  and  for  this  reason  our  big  metropoli- 
tan firms  have  usually  an  establishment  in  the  suburbs  for 
the  purpose.  But  in  Paris  they  burn  charcoal  more  than 
they  do  coal,  and,  moreover,  when  this  is  used,  it  is  of  a 
much  less  sooty  character  than  that  employed  in  this 
country. 

Starch,  prepared  fresh  every  day,  is  invariably  employed 
for  mounting  at  the  Benque  establishment;  where  so 
much  publishing  is  done  it  is  a matter  of  imperative  neces- 
sity that  the  mounting  should  be  depended  upon,  especi- 
ally as  black  mounts  are  largely  used  just  now.  We  are 
glad  to  hear,  by  the  way,  that  of  late  these  black  mounts 
are  more  satisfactory  than  was  the  case  a short  time  ago. 
Numerous  cases  of  fading  were  then  rife,  and  the  cause, 
as  our  readers  know,  Mr.  Spiller  was  able  to  trace  to  the 
presence  in  the  mount  of  a considerable  quantity  of  sodium 
chloride,  or  common  salt.  The  test  to  discover  this — 
namely,  the  adding  of  a few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  to  water  in  which  one  of  these  has  been  steeped  for 
some  hours,  and  observing  whether  any  turbidity  results 
— is  so  simple  that  auy  photographer  can  make  use  of  it 
for  himself. 

Besides  making  itself  known  through  its  publications,  the 
firm  also  adopts  the  practice  of  exhibiting  its  works  largely 
in  Paris.  The  Boissy  d'Anglas,  although  a turning  out  of 


the  Faubourg  Ft.  Honore,  is  not  a very  frequented  tho- 
roughfare, and  hence  visitors  to  Paris  might  well  escape 
seeing  the  studio.  MM.  Benque  et  Ciec  have,  therefore, 
opened  an  exhibition  in  the  Rue  Royale,  that  familiar 
street  leading  from  the  Madeleine  to  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, and  here  a display  of  the  firm’s  finest  work  is  ex- 
hibited. A piece  de  resistance  is  always  present  in  the  form 
of  a scene  from  one  of  the  Paris  plays.  Whatever  happens 
to  be  popular  on  the  boards  for  the  moment,  is  here  illus- 
trated. The  boat-scene  from  Michael  Strogoff  is  the  pre- 
sent attraction,  a flue  enlargement  from  nature,  measuring 
perhaps  three  feet  across,  and  including  the  portraits  of 
half  a dozen  favourites.  Any  scene  is  chosen  in  which 
many  characters  are  grouped,  and  the  photograph  being 
well  executed,  it  naturally  draw's  considerable  attention. 
A magnificent  portrait  of  Gounod,  another  of  Judic,  and  a 
forcible  picture  of  that  Swedish  professor  with  the  hard 
name  who  discovered  the  North  East  passage,  are  also 
attractions  at  the  little  exhibition  in  the  Rue  Royale. 


The  “ By-tlie-Bye  ’’next  week  will  be  “The  Publication 
of  Photographs  ” ; the  following  “ At  Home”  will  be 
“At  the  Prefecture  de  la  Police,  in  Paris.” 


COLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTS. 

We  believe  this  much  talked-of  patent  of  the  Colour 
Photographic  Company  has  now'  elapsed. 

This  process  consists  in  obtaining  colour  photographs  by  mean3 
of  two  impressions  from  the  negative,  the  first  being  a weak  im- 
pression in  order  to  give  the  outline  for  guiding  the  application 
of  the  colouring,  and  the  second,  after  the  colours  have  been  ap- 
plied, being  an  impression  of  sufficient  strength  to  give  the  clear 
drawing,  lights  and  shadows,  and  details  of  the  picture. 

In  carryiug  out  this  process,  I first  take  the  negative  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  I then  print  on  salted  paper,  already  sensi- 
tized, a very  light  or  faint  proof  of  each  negative,  fixed  and 
washed  in  the  usual  W'ay.  When  dry  I immerse  the  print  for 
two  or  three  seconds  only  in  pure  alcohol,  then  dry  it  again,  and 
afterwards  pass  it  through  the  rolling-press.  The  print  is  then 
coloured  with  an  ordinary  hair-pencil  in  vegetable  colours,  the 
various  tints  being  laid  on  smoothly,  flatly,  and  lightly,  without 
any  regard  to  shading  or  softening  off,  but  care  being  taken  to 
have  the  tints  brighter  than  they  are  intended  to  be  finally. 
The  colours  are  applied  with  the  following  mixture  instead  of 
with  water  : — 


Albumen  of  egg 100  grammes 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  25  „ 

Pure  glycerine 25  „ 

Sal-ammoniac  ...  5 „ 

Liquid  ammonia...  ...  ...  4 drops 

It  will  be  found  that  the  print  will  colour  more  easily  if  it  be 
slightly  moistened  and  placed  on  a piece  of  glass.  After  the 
print  has  been  coloured,  it  is  again  passed  through  the  rolliDg- 
press.  When  perfectly  dry,  the  coloured  proof  is  immersed  for 
a second  time  in  pure  alcohol,  and  is  then  albumenized  in  a bath 
composed  as  follows  : — Whites  of  egg  are  beaten  up,  with  two 
grammes  of  very  pure  sal-ammoniac  added  for  every  three  whites 
of  egg,  20  per  cent,  of  distilled  water,  and  about  4 drops 
of  acetic  acid  for  every  100  grammes  of  albumen.  All  is  beaten 
up  until  the  liquid  attains  a snowy  appearance,  when  it  is  left  at 
least  eight  days  to  stand.  It  is  then  decanted  and  ready  for  the 
coloured  print,  which  should  be  carefully  passed  over  the  bath 
and  allowed  to  remain  floating  about  sixty  seconds.  The  print  is 
then  dried  by  heat, and  finally  passed  through  a sensitizing  bath  iu 
order  to  be  ready  for  the  second  impression.  This  bath  is  com- 
posed as  follows  : — 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  1000  grammes 

Nitrate  of  silver  100 


The  proof  is  again  dried,  but  this  time  not  by  heat,  and  a 
second  impression,  stronger  than  the  first,  is  then  taken  by  laying 
the  negative  very  accurately  over  the  first  impression,  so  that  all 
outlines,  dbc.,  rigidly  correspond.  This  has  the  effect  of  establish- 
ing the  picture,  throwing  out  high  lights,  &c.  The  proof  is 
then  toned  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way,  and  can  be  afterwards 
enamelled. 
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Many  of  our  readers  will  peruse  with  curiosity  the  speci- 
fication of  the  patent  of  the  Colour  Photographic  Company 
we  print  elsewhere.  We  believe  everybody  is  now  at 
liberty  to  produce  photographs  in  natural  colours  by  this 
process,  if  they  can. 

“ I don’t  like  them,”  says  the  duchess.  It  is  her  Grace 
cf  Edinburgh  who  speaks,  and  it  was  the  promenade  por- 
trait she  refers  to.  Mr.  Downey  considers  the  royal 
dictum  a bad  omen.  “ I remember,”  he  tells  us,  after- 
wards, “ Her  Majesty  did  not  approve  of  portraits  with 
enamelled  surfaces  when  I submitted  some  to  her  at  Bal- 
moral many  years  ago.  and  they  never  became  popular.” 
There  may  be  truth  in  this,  for  enamelled  portraits  never 
attained  in  this  country  to  the  high  estimation  in  which 
they  are  held  in  France,  Germany,  and  even  in  Russia. 

Let  us  listen  once  more.  Ordinary  tittle-tattle  is  not 
very  edifying,  but  her  Imperial  Highness  is  not  an  ordin- 
ary mortal.  The  duchess  stands  in  Mr.  Downey's  new 
opaline  studio,  and  evidently  appreciates  dry  plates,  for 
presently  she  remarks  : “ This  is  not  like  a photographer’s ; 
there  is  no  smell ; it  is  certainly  the  nicest  studio  1 ever 
was  in.”  M.  Levitsky,  the  court  photographer  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  we  remarked  the  other  day,  employs  the 
wet  process  for  his  electric  light  pictures,  and  no  doubt 
the  imperial  experience  of  photography  has  mainly  been 
gained  in  that  ether-perfumed  establishment. 

Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry,  we  regret  to  hear,  were  disap- 
pointed of  a sitting  by  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield ; but 
for  the  Earl’s  sudden  illness,  be  would  have  sat  to  the  firm 
in  the  first  days  of  spring. 


Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Grant  has  sailed  north  once  more  in  the 
little  Polar  ship,  Willem  Barents.  This  is  the  fifth  time 
Mr.  Grant  has  acted  as  photographer  in  a polar  expedi- 
tion ; his  admirable  picture  and  his  paper  on  “ Photo- 
graphy in  the  Arctic  Regions  ” in  the  last  Year-Book  are 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers.  The  little  ship 
musters  a captain,  two  mates,  doctor,  photographer,  zoo- 
logist, and  but  six  sailors. 

A large  magneto-electric  machine  has  been  established 
at  the  office  of  Arts  et  Metiers  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
purveying  electricity  to  several  adjacent  laboratories. 
“ Electricity  sent  out,”  might  well  be  placarded  over  the 
door  of  the  establishment.  So  far,  we  are  told,  the  elec- 
tric supply  has  only  been  used  by  photographers. 


The  Frankfort  Photographic  Exhibition  is  announced 
to  be  held  from  the  24th  to  29th  August  during  the  con- 
ference of  German  photographers.  No  medals  will  be 
awarded,  but  three  prizes,  consisting  of  a time-piece  in 
marble  and  bronze,  two  laige  photo- engravings  by  Goupil, 
and  a set  of  majolica  ornaments.  They  will  be  given  re- 
spectively for  the  six  best  cabinet  photographs  of  head 
studies,  groups,  and  full-length  children  portraits. 


Dr.  Eder  will  shortly  contribute  a paper  on  washing 
gelatine  emulsion ; he  also  promises  a new  and  practical 
method  of  estimating  soluble  bromide  in  emulsion. 

Herr  Wilde,  of  Goerlitz,  described  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Vienna  Photographic  Society,  a new  form  of  emulsion. 
He  combines  an  alcoholic  gelatine  emulsion  with  resin,  at- 
taining thereby,  if  not  increased  sensitiveness,  at  any  rate 
a firmer  film. 


The  Vienna  Society  invites  competition  from  members 
and  non-members  for  three  gold  medals  of  the  value  of 
140  ducats  each  (about  £07).  The  first  is  to  be  awarded 
for  a mechanical  printing  process  in  relief  or  intaglio,  giving 
the  half-tones  of  photography;  the  second  for  the  best 
essay  upon  pyroxylin  and  collodion  ; and  the  third  for  an 
improved  collotype  process  in  which  no  intermittent  damp- 
ing of  the  plate  is  necessary.  Further  particulars  are  given 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Correspondenz. 


Messrs.  Theyer  et  Hardmuth,  music  publishers,  have 
resorted  to  photography  for  producing  small  editions  of 
their  publications.  The  sheets  are  about  cabinet  size,  and 
evidently  reproduced  by  the  phototype  process,  to  which 
we  referred  the  other  day.  Tiny  music  portfolios  may 
also  be  purchased  which  fit  into  the  breast  pocket.  “ La 
Pipe  a Papa,”  and  “ Un  dejeuner  sur  l’heure,”  have  been 
forwarded  to  us.  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the 
Eder  aud  Toth  lead  intensifying  process  for  producing 
negatives  with  clear  lines  on  a dense  ground,  necessary  in 
working  a photo-etching  process. 

Tissue  paper  applied  to  the  back  of  the  negative,  and 
then  carefully  oiled  in  places  to  render  it  transparent,  is 
suggested  to  us  as  a good  plan  of  improving  the  density  of 
a negative  in  parts  where  it  lacks  printing  power.  The 
paper  is  left  unoiled  where  increase  of  density  is  required. 

If  the  promenade  portrait  has  not  made  much  progress 
during  the  past  year,  it  has,  at  any  rate,  found  a most 
aristocratic  application.  Its  lengthy  proportions  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  showing  off  a lady’s  train,  and  hence 
the  fine  dame  who  has  just  been  presented,  usually  chooses 
the  promenade  format.  Court,  or  drawing  room,  portrait 
should  have  been  its  proper  name. 


We  spent  Saturday  afternoon  among  the  despised  pic- 
tures at  the  Albert  llall.  Unfortunately,  there  are  not,  as 
at  Burlington  House,  a sufficient  number  of  good  works  to 
make  the  exhibition  attractive,  nor,  again,  as  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  enough  bad  ones  to  make  it  interesting. 
By  the  way,  in  the  whole  catalogue  there  is  only  a single 
painting  marked  “ R.  A.,  conditionally  accepted."  After 
journeying  all  the  way  to  Kensington  Gore,  finding  one’s 
way  along  the  cold  corridors,  and  ascending  a hundred  feet 
or  more  in  a lift,  we  certainly  hoped  for  something  better  ; 
to  quote  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  “ Vether  it's  worth  while 
goin’  through  so  much,  to  learn  so  little,  as  the  charity- 
boy  said  ven  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  is  a matter 
o’  taste,  I rayther  think  it  isn’t.” 
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HOW  I KEEP  MY  BOOKS. 

BY  A LADY  (.MRS.  ELIZABETH  II.  WAY). 

From  many  years’  practical  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  photographic  book-keeping,  and  of  the  confusion  and 
loss  occasioned  where  books  have  been  carelessly  kept — 
or,  rather,  not  kept — I have  been  able  to  establish  a 
system  which  has  been  found  to  fully  meet  the 
requirements  of  businesses  of  a varied  character. 
There  must,  of  course,  be  a wide  difference  between 
the  books  necessary  to  be  kept  in  a busy  ready- 
money  business,  and  one  where  credit  is  the  rule  ; but  this 
is  so  apparent,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  it.  In  this  paper  I shall  strive  to  explain 
how  I keep  my  books,  and  give  some  examples  from  them.  ^ 

First,  then,  as  a matter  of  primary  importance,  let  every 
order  and  direction  that  is  given  by  the  customer  be  fully 
and  clearly  taken  down,  so  that  any  one,  at  any  time,  may 
know  exactly  what  is  required  ; also,  how,  and  when,  the 
orders  are  executed.  Some  book-keepers  are  proud  of  a 
memory  which  will  carry  the  minutest  details  of  many 
orders,  and  feel  flattered  in  being  constantly  consulted,  or 
have  a sense  of  security  in  their  position  in  the  thought 
that  they  alone  possess  this  knowledge ; this  is  unbusiness- 
like, and  occasions  serious  loss  of  time  and  energy. 

The  principal  books  we  require  are  a day-book,  in  which 
is  entered  all  the  orders  given  each  day  ; ledger,  to  which 
all  accounts,  whether  cash  transactions  or  not,  should  be  I 


transferred  ; and  a cash-book,  showing — so  far  as  we  are 
now  concerned— the  receipts,  these  receipts  being  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  customer  in  the 
ledger. 

Besides  these,  there  would  be  a petty  cash-book, 
postage-book,  and  a waste  or  scribbling-book.  The  last  I 
have  found  especially  useful  for  taking  down  particulars  of 
what  are  not  strictly  orders,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
entered  into  the  day-book.  For  instance,  a lady  speaks  of 
sending  her  child  the  next  day  with  a servant,  and  desires 
a certain  style  of  picture,  mount,  or  arrangement  made. 
Such  particulars  could  not  be  entered  in  the  day-book,  as 
no  sitting  is  taken,  or  order  actually  given  ; yet  it  is  essential 
that  a note  should  be  taken  of  the  intending  customer’s 
requirements.  The  postage-book  should  be  carefully  kept 
for  reference  in  case  of  miscarriage  of  a packet,  as  also 
delivery  books,  if  kept.  With  a word  of  caution  against 
carelessness  in  the  management  of  the  appointment  book, 
if  appointments  are  made,  we  may  dismiss  these  books,  which 
are  neither  complicated  in  detail,  nor  difficult  to  manage, 
and  direct  our  attention  to  the  “ books  ” proper — the  day- 
book, ledger,  and  cash-book. 

The  day-book  should  be  ruled  to  allow  of  the  following 
entries : — No.  of  negative  (or  order,  if  negative  number 
is  not  given  to  the  book-keeper),  name  and  address  of 
sitter,  details  of  order,  the  amount,  proofs,  when  sent, 
returned,  order  executed,  ledger  folio,  remarks  relating  to 
the  execution  of  the  order,  &c. 


Folio  17. 


DAY  BOOK. 

Monday,  September  1st,  1880. 


Neg. 

No. 

Name  and 
Address. 

Order. 

Amount. 

Proofs 

sent. 

Proofs 

returned. 

Order  executed. 

Folio  of 
Ledger. 

Remarks. 

1771 

1772 

Lady  Mary  Hall, 
12,  Rutland  Gate, 
S.W. 

6.  Vigs. 

1 Coloured. 
Mount 

Paid  Sept.  1 

£l  1 0 
0 10  6 
0 7 6 

Sept.  4 

Sept.  6 

Sept.  13,  6 
„ 17,  1 coloured 
and  Mount 

27 

Proofs  to  be  sent  not 
later  than  5th  inst. 

£\  19  0 

Mrs.  G.  Warren, 
119,  Piccadilly, 
W. 

Miniature 
(No.  3 size) 

2 2 0 

Sept.  3 

Sept.  6 

Sept.  16 

27 

Locket  to  be  sent. 

„ sent  5th  inst. 

1773 

Miss  Maud  Hart, 
17,  St.  James’s 
Street,  W. 

0 C.D.V. 

— 

Sept.  4 

Sept.  7 

— 

Order  countermanded. 
Will  sit  again. 

Tuesday,  September  2nd,  1880. 


1774 

Alex.  Perry,  Esq. 

Moor  Hall, 
Harlow,  Essex. 

1 large  Vig. 
Oval  Frame 
Packing  Case 

Paid  Sept.  5 

£2  2 0 
0 18  0 
0 2 0 

Sept.  6 

Sept.  10 

Sept.  21 

27 

To  be  sent  by  Sutton 
and  Co. 

o 

N 

CO 

1775 

Mrs.  B.  Smith, 
12,  Marine  P trade, 
Brighton, 
till  6th  inst. 

17,  Cromwell  Rd., 
S.W. 

6 Vigs. 

3 full  and 
3 profile. 

1 1 0 

Sept.  5 

Sept.  9 

Sept.  14 

Wanted  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  the  examples  I have  given  of  the  day-book,  the  first 
transaction — an  order — is  paid  at  the  time  of  sitting,  and 
is  at  once  entered  in  the  day  and  cash-book,  the  date  of 
payment  in  each  book  corresponding ; the  second,  third, 
and  fourth,  unpaid,  illustrate  the  way  orders  are  booked. 
The  last  entry  is  left  without  the  No.  of  ledger  folio,  and  i 


would  show  that  the  order  had  not  been  entered  in  the 
ledger,  the  folio  of  which  must  be  added  when  the  order 
is  carried  into  the  ledger.  And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  say  how  important  it  is  that  the  day- book  should 
be  posted  frequently  (daily,  if  possible)  ; and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  index  of  day-book  and  ledger  very  accurately  aDd 
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distinctly  kept,  the  surname,  (Jhristiau  name,  and  title 
following.  Much  difficulty  is  frequently  caused  if  this  is 
neglected. 


Ledger. 

Dr. 

1880 
Sept.  1. 


6 Vigs. 
1 Clrrt. 
Mount 


Lady  Mary  IIali,,  12,  Rutland  Gate,  S.W. 

Cr.  Cash 

Book 

1880  V. 

Sept.  1...  By  Cash...  10  .. 


Day 

•Book 

V. 

..  17  .. 


1 1 

0 10 
0 7 


£1  19  0 


27 


£1  19  0 


£1  19  0 


Sept.  1 


Sept.  2.. 


Mrs.  Geo. 

Miniature  17 


War  rex,  119,  Piccadilly,  W. 
2 2 0| 


Alex.  Perry,  Esq.,  Moor  Hall,  Ilarlow,  Essex. 


1 lg-  Vig. 
P'rarne  ... 

Pkg.  Case 


18 


0 18 
0 2 


£3  2 0 


Sept  5...  By  Cash  11  ...  £3  2 0 


£3  2 0 


In  the  ledger  each  payment  is  then  transferred  to  the 
credit  of  the  customer,  against  the  items  of  the  account, 
examples  of  these  entries  being  found  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  ledger,  each  transaction  being  ruled  off  on  its 
being  settled.  From  this  you  will  see,  looking  at  the  page 
of  the  ledger  I have  given,  that  on  the  left  hand  or  debtor 
side  of  the  page,  the  items  are  copied  from  the  day-book, 
and  represent  the  indebtedness  of  the  customer  to  the 
business ; and  on  the  right  hand  or  creditor  side  of  the 
page,  extracts  from  the  cash-book,  being  the  payments 
from  the  customer  in  discharge  of  the  debt — this,  whether 
the  money  is  paid  at  the  time  of  the  order,  or  two  or  three 
years  after.  It  may  be  urged  that,  when  pictures  are  paid 
for  at  the  time  of  ordering,  the  entry  had  best  be  closed 
up  in  the  day-book  ; but  this  may  lead  to  confusion. 

Thejedger,  too,  with  its  alphabetical  index,  is  very  con 
venient  for  reference  in  cases  where  orders  are  repeated, 
and  saves  loss  of  time  in  turning  over  old  day-books.  1 
have  found  it  advisable  to  make  the  ledger  entries  at  full- 
length,  instead  of  merely  transferring  the  total  of  each 
account,  so  that  it  forms  a complete  record  of  the  business 
done  with  every  customer. 

In  the  ledger,  then,  every  transaction  is  to  be 
entered  ; if  paid  at  the  time  of  the  order  it  is  entered  as 
the  first  example,  having  folio  of  the  day,  and  cash-book 
if  as  the  second,  not  paid,  with  the  day-book  folio  only 
in  the  third,  the  order  is  entered  on  the  day  it  is  given  and 
credit  given,  and  the  cash-book  folio  added  when  the 
amount  is  received. 

The  cash-book  may  or  may  not  be  the  cash-book  of  the 
business.  If  it  is,  every  money  transaction,  payment  or 
receipt,  passes  through  its  pages,  and  a balance  should  be 
struck  each  day.  In  its  simpler  form  it  would  merely  be 
a book  recording  receipts;  but  in  it  every  payment  made 
should  find  place,  whether  at  the  time  the  pictures  are 
ordered,  or  in  settlement  of  an  account.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  give  an  example  of  cash-book  entries  ; suffice 
it  to  say,  that  when  an  account  is  received,  the  amount 
should  be  at  once  entered,  full  name  and  description  being 
given,  especially  where  the  patronymic  is  not  a specially 
distinctive  one.  I have  often  seen  much  trouble  made  by 
a careless  person  receiving  an  account  and  giving  a receipt, 
without  taking  note  of  the  name — probably,  not  readiug 
it  even.  A Mr.  Smith  or  a Miss  Brown  should  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  Christian  name  to  avoid  mistake. 
I hough,  in  a case  of  this  kind,  the  amount  received  may 
guide  us,  trouble  is  given,  and  risk  of  error  caused  by  such 
negligence. 

In  conclusion,  I will  merely  express  the  hope  that  those 
who  are  at  present  in  difficulty  with  their  accounts  may 
be  at  a little  pains  to  master  the  very  simple  system  I have 
endeavoured  to  explain,  and  enjoy  the  absence  of  worry 
and  uncertainty  they  can  only  experience  in  having  fairly 
kept  books. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mb.  Warnerke’s  New  Discovert  of  Converting  Nega- 
tives Directly  into  Positives — Captain  Bing’s  Experi- 
ments on  tue  Sensitiveness'  of  Coal  Oil — Bitumen 
Plates — Topographic  Engraving  nr  Commandant  de 
la  Noe — Succinate  of  Iron  Developer— Friable  Hydro- 
Cellulose. 

\Jr  Warnerke's  Neto  Discovery — Very  happily  for 
our  art,  wo  are  at  the  present  moment  entering  upon  a stage 
of  improvement  which  shows  that  photography  is  advan- 
cing with  vast  strides  towards  a position  that  has  the  possi- 
bility of  a marvellous  future.  In  England,  especially,  great 
advances  are  being  made.  The  recent  expeiimcnls  of  our 
accomplished  colleague,  Mr.  Warncrke,  on  gelatine  rendered 
usoluble  by  light,  alter  it  has  been  sensitized  by  silver 
bromide  and  developed  by  pyrogallic  acid,  have  revealed 
to  us  a number  of  new  facts  whose  valuable  results  it  is 
mpossible  at  present  to  foretell.  It  seems,  however,  certain 
that  we  shall  thus  be  able  to  accomplish  very  nearly  the 
same  effects  as  those  obtained  by  bichromatised  gelatine, 
but  with  the  additional  advantage  of  a much  greater 
rapidity  in  all  the  operations.  In  my  own  experiments 
with  the  new  process  of  phofotypie,  1 hit  upon  the  plan 


of  pluuging  the  carbon  image,  from  which  all  soluble 
gelatine  had  been  removed,  into  a bath  of  pyrogallic  acid,  in 
order  to  still  further  render  impermeable  the  substance 
forming  the  printing  surface.  I also  conceived  the  idea 
of  afterwards  saturating  this  caibon  image  with  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  of  subsequently  treating  it  with  pyro- 
gallic acid,  in  order  to  still  further  render  impermeable  the 
substance  forming  the  priming  surface.  I also  conceived 
the  idea  of  afterwards  saturating  this  carbon  image  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  of  subsequently  treating  it 
with  pyrogallic  acid.  But  th  ; process  described  by  Mr 
Wamerke  is  quite  different  ; by  means  of  it  we  shall  be  able 
to  fix  'he  image  taken  in  the  camera,  in  the  same  way  as 
we  develop  carbon  pictures,  and  afterwards  to  employ  them 
in  any  mauner  that  may  be  desirable.  Thus  the  positive 
process  of  carbon  printing  would  be  modified  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  mixtures  containing  the  permanent  pig- 
ment should  be  sensitized  with  silver  bromide  in  place  of 
potassium  bichromate.  In  this  way  impressions  could  be 
very  rapidly  taken  of  positive  proofs,  aud  enlargements 
made,  which  might  be  developed  in  hot  water,  just  as  in  the 
ordinary  carbon  process,  and  at  least  we  should  have 
permanent  images.  Mr.  Warnerke’s  highly  interesting 
experiments  will  uo  doubt  open  the  way  to  many  valuable 
applications,  and  will  realize  a marked  progress  in  the  art 
of  photography. 

Method  for  Converting  Negatives  Directly  into  Positives. — 
Captain  Bing,  who  is  employed  in  the  topographic  studios 
of  the  Ministry  of  War,  has  devised  a process  for  the 
direct  conversion  of  negatives  into  positives.  The  idea  is 
not  a new  one  ; but  several  experimenters,  and  notably  the 
late  Thomas  Sutton,  have  pointed  out  the  means  of  effecting 
this  conversion  ; it  ha3  never,  however,  so  far  as  I know, 
beeu  introduced  into  actual  practice,  as  is  now  the  case. 
The  process  which  1 am  about  to  describe  is  now  worked 
in  the  studios  of  the  Topographic  Service.  The  negative 
image  is  developed  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  the  develop- 
ment is  carried  much  further  than  if  it  were  to  be  used 
as  an  ordinary  negative.  After  developing  aud  thoroughly 
washing,  the  negative  is  placed  on  a black  cloth  with  the 
collodion  side  downwards,  aud  exposed  to  diffuse  light 
for  a time,  which  varies  from  a few  seconds  to  two  or  three 
minutes,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  plate.  After- 
wards the  conversion  is  effected  by 
afresb,  and  then  plunging  it  into 
composed : — 

Water  700  cub.  cents. 

Potassium  bichromate  ...  30  grams 

Pure  nitric  acid  300  cub.  cents. 

In  a few  minutes  this  solution  will  dissolve  all  the  reduced 


moistening  the  plate 
a bath  which  is  thus 
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silver  forming  the  negative;  the  negative  image  is  therefore 
entirely  destroyed ; but  it  has  served  to  impress  on  the 
sensitive  film  beneath  it  a positive  image,  which  is  still  in  a 
latent  condition.  It  must,  therefore,  be  developed,  and. 
to  do  this,  the  film  is  treated  with  a solution  of — 

Water ...  1,000  grams 

Pyrogallic  acid ...  25  ,, 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  20  ,, 

Alcohol  of  36° 50  cub.  cents. 

The  process  is  carried  ou  exactly  as  if  developing  an  ordi- 
nary negative ; but  the  action  of  the  developer  is  stopped 
at  the  precise  moment  when  the  positive  has  acquired 
intensity  sufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be 
used.  Fixing,  varnishing,  &e.,  are  then  carried  on  in  the 
usual  way.  The  great  advantage  of  this  process  consists 
in  the  fact  of  its  rendering  positives  of  much  greater 
delicacy  than  those  that  are  taken  by  contact ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  means  of  it  we  are  able  to  avoid  two  dis- 
tinct operations,  when  for  certain  kinds  of  work  we  require 
positive  plates  where  a negative  would  be  of  no  service. 
M.  V.  Rau,  the  assistant  who  has  carried  out  this  process 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Bing,  has  described  it  iu 
a work  which  has  just  been  published  by  M.  Gauthier- 
Villars. 

Experiments  of  Captain  Bing  on  the  Sensitiveness  of  Coal  Oil.  - 
The  same  Captain  of  Engineers  has  undertaken  a series  cf 
very  interesting  experiments  ou  the  sensitiveuess  to  light 
of  one  or  two  substances  to  which  bitumen  probably  owes 
its  sensitiveness,  but  which,  contrary  to  what  takes  place 
with  bitumeD,  are  capable  of  rendering  very  beautiful  half 
tones,  both  on  polished  zinc  and  on  albumenized  paper. 
These  sensitive  substances  are  extracted  by  dissolving 
marine-glue  or  coal-tar  in  benzine.  By  exposure  to  light, 
both  marine -glue  and  coal-tar  turn  of  a sepia  colour,  and, 
in  a printing-frame,  they  render  a visible  image,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  bitumen  ; their  solvents  are  in  the  order 
of  their  energy:  chloroform,  ether,  benzine,  turpentine, 
petroleum  spirit,  and  alcohol.  Of  these  solvents,  benzine 
is  the  best  adapted  for  reducing  the  substances  to  a fluid 
state,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  flow  over  the  zinc.  The 
images  obtained,  which  are  permanent,  and  which  are  very 
much  like  those  of  the  Daguerreotype,  are  fixed  by  means 
of  the  turpentine  and  petroleum  spirit.  They  are  washed 
with  water,  and  then  carefully  dried.  It  is  possible  to 
obtain  prints  with  half-tones  iu  fatty  ink  by  means  of 
plates  of  zinc  coated  with  marine-glue.  Some  attempts  in 
this  direction  were  shown  to  me,  which  promised  very  well 
in  this  respect.  We  are,  therefore,  in  the  right  road,  not 
only  for  economically  producing  permanent  prints  on 
paper,  but  also  for  making  zinc  plates  in  which  the  photo- 
type film  of  bichromatized  gelatiue  is  replaced  by  a solution 
of  marine-glue  and  benzine.  'Jhe  substance  known  in 
commerce  under  the  name  of  pitch  or  coal-tar  will  pro- 
duce the  same  results. 

Bitumen  Plates. — A new  method  of  making  bitumen 
plates  by  contact  has  also  been  introduced  into  the  topo- 
graphical studios.  The  plan,  or  the  original  drawing,  is 
placed  against  a glass  plate,  coated  with  a mixture  of 
bitumen  and  of  marine-glue  dissolved  iu  benzine.  The 
marine-glue  gives  the  bitumen  greater  pliancy,  and 
prevents  it  from  scaling  off  when  rubbed,  particularly  when 
the  plate  is  retouched  with  a dry  point.  These  bitumen 
plates  are  so  thoroughly  opaque  to  the  penetration  of  the 
actinic  rays,  that  the  priutiug-frame  may  be  left  for  any 
time  in  full  sunlight  without  any  fear  of  fog  being  pro- 
duced on  the  zinc  plate  from  which  the  prints  are  to  be 
taken. 

Method  for  Topographic  Engraving  by  Commandant  de  la 
Noe. — Before  leaving  the  interesting  studios  of  which  1 
have  been  speaking,  I ought  to  mention  a very  ingenious 
application  which  has  been  made  of  a process  called  topo- 
gravure,  invented  by  Commandant  de  la  Noe,  who  is  the 
Director  of  this  important  department.  A plate  of 
polished  zinc  is  coated  with  bitumen  in  the  usual  way.  and 
then  exposed  directly  to  the  light  under  an  original  draw- 


ing, or  even  under  a printed  plan.  So  soon  as  the  light  has 
sufficiently  acted,  which  may  be  seen  by  means  of  photo- 
metric bands  equally  transparent  as  the  plate,  all  the 
bitumen  not  acted  upou  is  dissolved.  As  it  is  a positive 
which  has  acted  as  matrix,  the  uncovered  zinc  indicates 
the  design,  and  the  ground  remains  coated  with  insoluble 
bitumen.  The  plate  is  then  etched  with  a weak  solution 
of  nitric  acid  in  water,  and  the  lines  of  the  design  are 
thus  slightly  engraved ; the  surface  is  then  re-coated  with 
another  layer  of  bitumen,  which  fills  up  all  the  hollows, 
and  it  is  then  rubbed  down  with  charcoal.  All  the  surface 
is  thus  cleaned  off,  and  the  only  bitumen  which  remains  is 
that  in  the  lines,  which,  though  not  deep,  are  suffi- 
ciently so  to  protect  the  substance  from  the  rubbing 
of  the  charcoal.  When  this  is  done  we  have  an 
engraved  plate,  which  cau  be  printed  from,  like  a 
lithographic  stone  ; it  is  gummed  and  wetted  in  the  usual 
way,  and  it  gives  prints  of  much  greater  delicacy  and 
purity  than  those  taken  directly  from  the  bitumen.  The 
ink  is  retained  by  the  slight  projection  of  the  surface 
beyond  the  line,  so  that  it  cannot  spread,  and  a kind  of 
copper  plate  engraving  is  taken  by  lithographic  printing. 
Besides,  in  arriving  at  this  result,  there  is  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  use  directly  the  original  plans  and  drawings, 
without  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a plate  taken  in 
the  camera  ; the  latter  is  indispensable  for  printing  in  the 
usual  way  on  bitumen  where  the  impression  on  the  sensitive 
film  is  obtained  by  means  of  a negative.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  process  is  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  not  only  is 
its  application  very  easy,  but  all  its  details  are  essentially 
practical. 

Succinate  of  Iron  Developer. — I have  received  a letter 
from  M.  Borlinetto,  in  which  he  states  that  he  has  been 
induced  by  the  analogy  which  exists  between  oxalic  and 
succinic  acids  to  try  whether  succinate  of  iron  can  be 
substituted  for  oxalate  of  iron  as  a developer.  To  prove 
this  he  prepared  some  proto-succinate  of  iron  from  the 
succinate  of  potassium  and  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  following 
the  method  given  by  Dr.  Eder  for  the  preparation  of  his 
ferrous  oxalate  developer.  He  cairied  out  the  develop- 
ment in  the  same  way  as  is  done  by  the  oxalate,  and  he 
found  that  the  succinate  of  iron  is  even  more  energetic 
than  the  oxalate.  The  plate  develops  regularly  with  much 
delicacy,  and  gives  a peculiar  tone.  It  is  necessary  to  take 
some  fresh  solution  at  every  operation,  on  account  of  the 
proto-succinate  of  iron  being  rapidly  converted  into  per- 
succinate  by  contact  with  the  air. 

Method  of  Making  Friable.  Ilydro-Cellnlosc. — At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  M.  Girard 
showed  his  method  of  preparing  cellulose  in  a state  of 
powder,  specially  adapted  for  the  production  of  pyroxyliue 
for  making  collodion.  Carded  cotton-wool  is  placed  iu 
water,  acidulated  with  3 per  cent,  of  sulphuric  or  nitric 
acid,  and  is  left  there  from  five  to  fifteen  seconds ; it  is 
then  taken  out  and  laid  on  a linen  cloth,  which  is  then 
wrung  so  as  to  extract  most  of  the  liquid.  In  this  condi- 
tion there  still  remains  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of 
acidulated  water  ; the  cotton  is  divided  into  parcels  and 
allowed  to  dry  in  the  open  air  until  it  feels  dry  to  the  touch, 
though  in  this  condition  it  still  contains  20  per  cent,  of 
water.  It  is  next  enclosed  in  a covered  jar,  which  is 
heated  to  a temperature  of  65°C. : the  desiccation  therefore 
takes  place  in  a closed  space,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
material  is  completed  in  about  two  or  three  hours.  In  this 
way  a very  perfect  hydro-cellulose  is  obtained,  and  in  the 
best  form  for  producing  excellent  pyroxiline. 


tarispninija. 

HYPOSULPHITE  IN  THE  OXALATE  DEVELOPER, 
Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  express  my  best  tbanks  to 
Captain  Abney  for  his  communication  about  the  addition 
of  a few  drops  of  weak  hyposulphite  solution  to  the  iron 
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develojjer,  which,  I consider,  simply  invaluable.  Asa  rule, 
I take  4 or  5 drops  hyposulphite  (1  in  200)  to  4 or  5 ounces 
iron ; but  then  I only  work  landscapes,  with  plates 
prepared  by  myself.  The  great  advantages  are,  first,  a 
perfect  freedom  from  halation.  The  negatives  do  not  get 
over-developed,  even  with  strong  contrasts  in  the  lighting  ; 
and,  consequently,  it  is  not  necessary  to  back  the 
plates  with  asphaltum,  which  is  apt  to  get  loose  under  the 
development,  the  small  scales  spoiling,  more  or  less,  the 
negatives,  by  settling  on  the  films,  and  occasioning  smaller 
or  greater  (undeveloped)  holes  in  the  film.  Finally,  I can 
now  give  full  exposure  for  the  shaded  parts  without  fear 
of  having  the  lights  too  strong,  which  was  generally  the 
case  with  the  original  iron  developer. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  to  remark  that  M.  Fabre,  of 
Toulouse,  has  observed  that,  in  order  to  get  the  full  effect 
from  the  hyposulphite,  the  oxalate  developer  should  be 
acid,  and  that  otherwise  the  effect  will  be  bad.  I found 
this  to  bo  very  true,  and  now  I test  the  developer  after 
the  addition  of  the  iron  ; rinding  it  neutral,  I add  a 
few  drops  of  oxalic  acid  in  water,  till  blue  litmus  paper 
turns  slightly  red  in  the  solution. — Very  truly  yours, 

A.  L.  8.  IIaakman. 


COATING  GELATINE  PLATES. 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  dodge,  simple  and  useful, 
I send  for  amateurs  who  coat  their  own  plates. 

Take  a glass  rod,  and  over  a lamp  bend  it  at  both 


ends  the  width  of  the  plate,  leaving  the  middle  part  straight. 
A gap  will  remain  between  the  rod  and  the  plate.  Pour 
the  emulsion  on  to  the  plate,  and  pass  the  rod  through  the 
fluid;  run  it  along  from  end  to  end,  tilting  the  plate  to 
make  the  emulsion  follow. — Yours  faithfully, 

F.  Dawson,  C.B.,  Colonel. 


A PLEA  FOR  WET  PLATES. 

Dear  Sir,— I think  that  if  the  writer  signing  himself 
“Nitrate  Bath”  to  a letter  published  in  your  last  issue 
on  the  above  subject  would  learn  to  work  wet  plates  pro- 
perly before  he  attempts  to  it  give  advice  to  others,  would 
be  well.  I do  not  call  it  careful  working  to  work  with 
the  dark  room  door  wide  open.  I have  occasionally  seen 
slovenly  workers  work  in  this  way.  I have  never  seen 
good  work  done  in  the  kind  of  dark-room  jrour  correspon- 
dent says  he  works  in.  Again,  I am  at  a loss  to  know 
what  he  means  by  blurring  in  the  shadows ; and  about 
dry  plates  he  says  something  to  the  effect  that  a dry -plate 
worker  has  to  work  in  a room  dark  as  pitch,  and  without 
ventilation.  Here,  again,  he  shows  his  ignorance  of  the 
subject  he  is  writing  about,  and  I must  flatly  contradict 
him.  In  the  dark-room  one  can  have  as  much  ventilation 
as  he  likes,  providing  all  white  light  is  kept  out.  Again, 
if  you  are  working  with  gelatine  plates,  and  your  negative 
does  not  please  you,  you  can  soak  it  off  and  coat  it  again. 

I do  not  see  what  your  correspondent  has  to  complain 
of  in  the  price  charged  for  plates,  but  I suppose  he  is  like 
many  other  photographers : he  expects  to  pay  a’  • ■ at  one 
penny  for  (say)  a quarter-plate  to  take  a carte  pc  rait,  and 
charge  (say)  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  per  dozen  for  his 
productions  ; but  some  people  will  grumble. — I am,  dear 
sir,  yours,  &c.,  An  Old  Hand. 


$r0iM&iugs  of  loculus. 

Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Museum,  Queen’s 
Road,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  4thinst.,  Mr.  T.  Dayet,  ice> 


president,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
having  been  passed, 

The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that,  in  accordance  with  Rule 
No.  1 of  the  Competition  regulations,  the  four  titles  of  the  sub- 
jects would  be  decided  upon.  The  judges  had  each  handed  iu 
four  titles ; these  had  been  written  upon  slips  of  paper  which 
were  folded  up,  and  would  be  drawn  from  a box,  the  first  four 
drawn  beiDg  those  which  were  decided  upon. 

The  Rules  for  the  award  of  four  bronze  medals  for  photo- 
graphic pictures  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows  : — • 

Competing  pictures  to  be  sent  to  the  hon.  sec.  not  later  than 
October  15  ; pictures  to  be  not  less  than  “half-plate,”  only  two 
studies  for  one  title  being  admissible.  No  enlargements  are 
permitted,  and  the  pictures  must  be  entirely  the  work  of  the 
competitor.  At  the  back  of  each  picture  must  be  a nom  de  plume, 
and  it  must  be  behind  a plain  cut-out  mount  of  a colour  approved 
by  the  Society.  Only  rolling  permitted  ; no  enamelling  or 
burnishing.  The  medals  are  to  be  of  bronze,  and  no  competitor 
can  receive  more  than  one.  The  decision  of  the  judges  (Messrs. 
H.  Whatley,  W.  Ilarvey  Barton,  and  W.  H.  Midwinter)  to  be 
final ; it  will  be  made  known,  and  the  pictures  exhibited  in 
November.  If  there  are  less  than  four  competitors  there  will  be 
no  award.  “Artistic  treatment”  and  “high  technical  excel- 
lence,” “combined  with  original  and  pure  conception,”  to  be 
the  basis  of  judgment. 

The  four  titles  of  subjects  chosen  are — 

Figure  Studies  [Genre). — 1.  “The  Children’s  Hour.” 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 

When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a pause  in  the  day’s  occupations, 

That  is  known  as  the  children’s  hour. — Longfellow. 

2.  “ Ciuderella." 

Landscape  Studies. — 3.  “ Autumn.” 

Sweet  Sabbath  of  the  year, 

While  evening  lights  decay, 

Thy  parting  steps  methinks  I hear 
Steal  from  the  world  away. 

Amid  thy  silent  bowers 

’Tis  sad  but  sweet  to  dwell, 

Where  falling  leaves  and  drooping  flowers 
Around  me  breathe  farewell. — Jlonlyonwry. 

4.  “ The  Meadow.” 

The  IIon.  Secretary  then  brought  forward  the  subject  of 
the  June  out-door  meeting. 

The  following  places  were  suggested  : — Tintern,  Stourton, 
Glastonbury,  Cheddar,  &c. 

After  considerable  discussion,  Tintern  was  fixed  upon,  for 
although  visited  by  the  Association  many  times  before,  none  of 
the  members  present  considered  they  had  exhausted  it,  and  being 
a very  favourite  place  it  was  considered  desirable  to  open  the 
excursion  season  with  it.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for 
obtaining  information  as  to  Stourton  and  Glastonbury  (Abbey). 

After  some  little  discussion  on  other  topics,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 


Glasgow  Photographic  Society. 

Replies  to  Questions  by  Mr.  Warner,  Bristol,  as  to  Mounting  of 
Photographs  on  Glass. 

1.  “ Should  photographs  mounted  on  glass  so  as  to  retain  all 
the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  a print  fresh  from  tho  washing 
trough  be  admissible  in  an  exhibition  where  all  the  other  com- 
petitors mounted  on  boards?” 

2.  “Would  they  be  eligible  for  a modal  at  such  an 
exhibilion  ? ’’ 

Answer. — Tho  two  questions  are  really  only  one  ; for  by  the 
terms  of  the  first  question,  it  is  evident  that  the  point  is  not 
whether  prints  so  mounted  shall  be  allowed  to  be  exhibited, 
but  whether  they  shall  be  allowed  to  “ compete  ” for  prizes  with 
those  mounted  on  boards.  Unless  they  are  expressly  excluded 
from  competition  under  the  conditions  of  tho  exhibition,  it  i s 
right  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  compete  ; because,  it  is  thus 
open  to  every  exhibitor  to  choose  his  own  style  of  mounting  ; 
and  those  who  adopt  card  or  board  mounts,  therefore,  do  so,  it 
may  be  presumed,  because  they  cousider  that  style  of  mounting 
is  best  suited  to  show  their  prints  to  advantage,  just  as  those 
who  mount  upon  ylass  prefer  that  style  for  theirs.  It  is  there- 
fore entirely  a matter  of  taste  on  tne  part  of  the  competitor, 
aud  neither  party  is  entitled  to  say  that  the  other  is  taking  an 

I advantage  of  him.  It  is  a matter  entirely  for  the  judges  to 
decide  which  print  is  entitled  to  the  award,  the  exhibitor 
having  deliberately  chosen  the  style  of  mount  which  he  thinks 
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best  fitted  to  show  it  to  advantage.  This  soems  the  proper 
answer  to  Mr.  Warner’s  first  communication  (of  8th  March). 
In  his  second  (April  13th),  iu  which  ho  comments  on  this 
answer  as,  substantially,  it  appeared  iu  the  journals,  ho  says, 
referring  to  glass  mounts:  “It  does  not  savcur  of  art,  this 
shiny  surface.’’  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  his  opinion  a 
board  mount  is  best,  and  must  artistic,  and  tho  mounter  on  glass 
does  himself  an  injustice,  iu  Mr.  Warner’s  opinion,  and  not  his 
competitor,  for  tho  judges  are  supposed  to  ho  men  who  will  take 
the  artistic  merits  of  the  print  into  consideration  in  giving  their 
award.  In  Mr.  Warners,  aforesaid  second  communication,  he 
introduces  other  matter  entirely,  which  was  not  before  our 
Society  when  considering  his  questions.  lie  says:  “The 
icture  so  mounted  ‘on  glass’  may  bo  painted  on  from  the 
ack,  and  expression  given  to  the  high  lights  which  does  not 
really  exist,  aud  so  couvey  a semblance  of  beauty  and  modelling 
which  the  subject  does  not  possess.  For  instance,  u very  thin 
negative  printed  on  highly  albumenized  paper  may  be  treated 
thus — a bridge  aud  water,  and  a transparency  and  depth  given 
to  the  water  which  is  not  on  the  negative,  and  possibly  never 
in  the  original.”  This  is  altogether  a different  matter  from 
mounting . But  does  Mr.  Warner  mean  that  prints  for  com- 
petition should  be  wholly  untouched  ? Unless  be  does,  why  does 
he  object  to  retouching  or  “ modelling  ” from  behind , any  more 
than  from  the  front  ? There  seems  no  difference  whatever  in 
principle ; and  if  the  one  should  disqualify  for  competition,  so 
should  the  othor.  My  own  opinion  is,  no  retouching  of  any  kind 
should  be  allowed  in  competing  prints,  but  that  they  Bhould 
just  bo  as  thoy  come  from  tho  printing  frame,  with  no  further 
improvement  than  what  results  from  toning,  fixing,  and  mount- 
ing, and  that  therefore  glass-mounted  prints  treated  as  Mr. 
Warner  indicates  by  touching  from  behind  should  be  disqualified 
for  competition,  but  j :st  as  much  as,  and  no  more  than,  prints 
touched  on  the  front,  as  iu  both  cases  “ an  expression  is  given 
to  the  highlights  which  does  not  really  exist,  and  so  a sem- 
blance of  beauty  and  modelling  is  conveyed  which  the  subject 
does  not  possess;  ” “a  transparency  and  depth  which  is  not 
in  the  negative,  and  possibly  never  in  the  original.” 

3.  Mr.  Warner's  first  communication,  and  more  fully  com- 
mented on  in  his  second,  the  Society  did  not  reply  to.  It 
referred  to  an  alleged  practice  of  some  photographers — not  a 
common  one,  it  is  to  be  hoped — of  exhibiting  sample  prints 
mounted  on  glass  from  which  to  take  orders,  and  delivering  the 
orders  so  taken  mounted  on  boards,  without  informing  the  party 
placiug  tho  order,  of  the  difference  he  might  expect  betweeu 
the  sample  submitted,  and  the  prints  he  would  receive  in 
execution  of  the  order.  Such  conduct  is  so  manifestly  unfair 
as  to  warrant  the  severest  censure,  and  Mr.  Warner’s  condem- 
nation of  it  is  thoroughly  merited.  It  is  fitted  to  bring  photo- 
graphers and  photography  into  disrepute,  aud  it  would  bo  well 
it  all  who  are  imposed  upon  by  such  unfair  dealing  would 
prosecute  the  offenders,  and  make  them  feol  iu  their  pockots,  if 
not  in  their  consciences,  that  the  offence  is  not  only  against  the 
public,  but  against  their  profession  and  themselves. 

(Signed)  John  Parker. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  tiie  Northern  Counties’  Photo- 
graphic Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  College  of 
Physical  Science,  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  instant,  at  7 '30  p.m., 
Professor  Fkieke-Markeco,  M.A.,  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  R.  T.  Ward,  W.  McLeish,  Robt.  Patterson,  J.  F. 
Maliugs,  C.  S.  Lindsay,  and  Dr.  Stainthorpe  were  duly  elected 
members.  Mr.  J.  W.  Robson  was  proposed  for  election  at  the 
next  meeting.  The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  following  letter: — 

Shotton  Vicarage,  April  Wih,  1881. 

Df.au  ^iR,  — I thank  you  viry  much  forclectir.g  meun  honorary  member 
of  your  Photographic  Association,  and  am  only  sorry  that,  i:.  consequence 
of  ill-health,  I shall  he  prevented  from  taking  an  active  part  in  your  pro- 
ceedings. If,  however,  1 should  notice  anything  Wurth  recording,  you  may 
rely  upon  my  sending  it  to  you.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  your 
endeavours  to  improve  the  art.— Believe  me  to’be,  yours  faitlifulD, 

(Signed)  T.  Fukherick  IIaRdwicu. 

The  Chairman  said  there  were  two  questions  to  be  put  before 
the  Society.  The  first  was  : In  photographing  an  interior,  when 
the  lens  is  turned  to  the  source  of  light,  what  is  the  best  way  to 
get  quit  of  halation  ? 

Mr.  P.  M.  Laws  referred  to  taking  the  interior  of  a building, 
and  said  the  first  negative  gave  a serious  amount  of  halariou  ; 
and,  seeing  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  picture,  he  suspended 
sheets  of  canvas  over  three  windows  facing  the  lens  In  that 
particular  instance  halation  was  effectually  overcome  by  that 


method.  In  taking  the  interior  of  a church,  where  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  have  suspended  canvas,  it  struck  him 
that  a coating  of  whiting,  with  a little  colouring  matter,  would 
be  another  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty.  With  wet  plates 
he  had  never  experienced  so  much  difficulty  ; but  with  dry  plates 
the  halation  was  so  enormous  that  some  means  must  be  adopted 
to  overcome  it.  The  room  in  which  he  tried  his  first  experiment 
would  be  about  fifteen  feet  long,  and  the  windows  were  stained 
glass.  The  second  place  was  a hundre I feet  long.  His  first  ex- 
periment produced  no  effect  ; but,  after  making  the  alterations 
ho  referred  to,  he  succeeded  in  securing  a beautiful  effect,  aud 
the  stained  glass  was  quite  clearly  shown. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
due  to  Mr.  Laws  for  the  explanation  of  his  endeavour  to  over- 
come the  difficulty,  and  in  the  meantime  it  would  be  as  well  for 
other  gentlemen  to  try  experiments  in  that  direction. 

The  next  question  sent  up  was  as  follows  : — “ Is  the  platino- 
type  permanent.” 

There  was  no  response  to  the  question. 

The  Chairman  then  said  that  he  could  hardly  give  an  opinion 
except  on  purely  theoretical  grounds.  With  regard  to  the 
chemicals  employed,  there  appeared  to  be  no  reason  why  platino- 
type  printing  should  not  be  the  most  permanent  iu  use.  There 
had  been  no  time  as  yet  to  speak  practically  on  the  question,  as 
platinotype  had  only  been  in  use  during  the  last  two  years  ; in 
fact,  the  latest  formula  for  plntinotype  had  only  been  in  use  a 
short  time. 

Dr.  Berwick,  of  Sunderland,  then  read  a paper  on  “Micro- 
photography,” with  practical  illustrations  [in  our  next].  He 
said  he  would  endeavour  to  explain  to  them  the  taking  of  photo- 
graphs by  means  of  the  microscope  as  he  had  hitherto  practised 
it.  He  had  not  had  much  experience,  but  he  would  give  them 
the  results  of  that  experience,  such  as  it  was. 

The  simplicity  of  micro-photography  by  an  ordinary  camera 
and  an  ordinary  microscope  appeared  to  excite  the  greatest 
interest  among  the  members  present.  Dr.  Berwick,  having 
placed  the  microscope  in  position  and  adjusted  the  focus,  took 
a good  picure  of  trichinosis.  Dr.  Berwick  also  presented  several 
specimens  of  the  results  of  micro- photography  to  the  members 
aud,  being  the  first  presentation  of  the  kind,  were  thankfully 
received.  He  also  remarked  that  the  microscope  was  one  of 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck’s,  and  was  especially  valuable  for  that 
kind  of  work. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Laws  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
to  Dr.  Berwick. 

A short  conversation  then  ensued  amongst  the  members  as  to 
the  desirability  of  having  a portfolio  or  an  album  to  hold  the 
photographs  presented  to  the  Society.  Ultimately  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  B.  Payne)  should  be  authorised 
to  purchase  a portfolio  end  scrap  album  for  the  preservation  of 
such  photographs  as  readers  and  members  might  think  fit  to  send 
to  the  Society. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

The  outdoor  excursions  are:— June  28,  Hamsterley  Park 
July  2,  Morpeth  ; August  (bank  holiday),  Hexham  ; September, 
Marsden. 


lalh  in  lb* 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  first  of 
the  informal  meetings  of  this  Society,  to  be  known  as  “ Technical 
Meetings,”  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  May  24th 
at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East.  Tho  chair  will  be  taken  at 
7.30  ; tea  and  coffee  (provided)  at  8.30  ; and  the  proctedings  to 
close  at  9.30.  A “ Question  Box  ” will  be  introduced,  and 
members  (especially  those  in  the  country)  are  invited  to’seud 
questions  to  be  discussed. 

Mu.  Henderson’s  Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 
— Yesterday  week  Mr.  Henderson  demonstrated  his  method  of 
preparing  gelatino-bromile  emulsion.  A solution  of  200  grains 
of  silver  nitrate  in  3i  ounces  of  water  is  treated  with  enough 
ammonia  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  first  formed,  about  24 
drams  being  required  for  this  purpose.  The  solution  of  ammonia 
n trate  of  silver  thus  obtained  is  next  heated  to  about  U)0°  I’ 
when  the  following  solution,  also  similarly  heated,  is  allowed  to 
flow  into  it  in  a slow  stream  ; the  mixture  being  agitated  with  a 
glass  rod  meanwhile.  Gelatine  ^ ounce,  ammonium  bromide 
150  grains,  water  4 ounces,  ammonia  2 drops.  The  in  x- 
ture  being  now  allowed  to  set,  is  forced  through  a wire  gauze 
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disc,  having  ten  meshes  to  a linear  inch,  and  washed  by  means 
of  a’stream’of  water  ; a period  of  from  four  to  twelve  hours 
servin'*  for  the  purpose.  The  emulsion  being  then  melted  is  found 
to  possess  the  greyish  blue  tint  which  is  characteristic  of  great 
sensitiveness,  and  yet  the  grain  is  extremely  fine.  To  make  dry 
pellicle  the  emulsion  is  poured  into  about  three  times  its  volume 
of  methylated  alcohol,  and  the  clot  is  well  worked  with  the  hand 
to  allow  the  bulk  of  the  water  to  diffuse  out  into  the  spirit, 
after  which  it  may  be  readily  and  rapidly  dried. 

The  West  Kent  Microscopical  Natural  History  and  Photo- 
graphic Society  held  their  annual  soiree  at  the  Mission  Schools, 
Blackheath,  on  Wednesday  last,  May  11th.  The  company  was 
brilliant  and  numerous,  and  the  various  objects  exhibited  elicited 
much  favourable  comment.  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co.  exhibited 
many  very  fine  specimens  of  their  new  enlarging  process,  and 
also  gave  a demonstration  of  it  before  the  audience. 

Eye  Photographs. — After  the  so-called  “ visual  purple  " was 
discovered  by  Professor  Boll,  and  it  was  found  possible  to  pro- 
duce pictures  on  the  retina,  which  might  be  examined  after 
the  animal’s  death,  the  possibility  of  obtaining  such  pictures 
depicting  murders,  &c.,  was  discussed.  In  a recent  article 
in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  Dr.  Ayres,  who  made  over  a 
thousand  experiments  in  taking  “ optograms  ” on  the  retina  of 
animals  in  Professor  Kiihne’s  laboratory  at  Heidelberg,  comes  to 
a negative  conclusion  on  the  point.  While  working  in  the  labo- 
ratory, Professor  Kiihne  proposed  that  he  should  make  a picture 
of  Helmholtz,  and  send  it  to  the  latter  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  value  of  his  researches  on  physiological  optics.  Dr.  Ayres, 
therefore,  got  a large  negative  of  Helmholtz,  and  placed  it  over 
the  eye  of  an  animal  which  had  been  dosed  with  atropine.  The 
animal  had  been  in  the  dark  room  for  hours.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  and,  every  precaution  having  been  taken,  the 
retina  was  exposed  for  four  minutes.  There  was  a dull  picture 
on  the  cornea,  and  when  the  retina  was  examined,  there  was 
found  an  image  of  Helmholtz’s  shirt-collar  and  of  the  end  of  his 
nose.  The  light  transmitted  through  the  negative  was  not  suffi 
cient  to  bleach  the  visual  purple.  As  the  purple  is  rapidly  re- 
generated in  the  living  retina,  and  may  have  been  restored  in  this 
case  as  fast  as  it  was  bleached,  Dr.  Ayres  cut  off  the  head  of  a 
rabbit,  and  waited  till  all  such  power  in  the  retina  was  certainly 
done  away  with.  Then  he  repeated  the  experiment.  The  result 
was  a little  better,  but  the  optogram  was  by  no  means  distinct 
enough  for  one  to  recognise  even  that  it  was  intended  for  a pic- 
ture. Dr.  Ayres  therefore  concluded  that  an  optogram  could 
not  be  so  obtained.  He  believes  it  utterly  idle  to  look  for  the 
picture  of  a man’s  face,  or  of  the  surroundings,  on  the  retina  of 
a person  who  has  met  with  a sudden  death,  even  amid  the  most 
favourable  circumstances. 

Society  of  Arts. — Applied  Chemistry  and  Physics  Section. — 
Oa  Thursday  evening,  May  26th,  a paper  on  “ Telegraphic 
Photography  ” will  be  read  by  Mr.  Shelford  Bidwell.  The  chair 
will  be  taken  at  eight  o’clock  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece. 

The  Actinic  Balance. — Mr.  Langley,  of  Allagheny  Observa- 
tory. has  devised  au  instrument  for  measuring  radiant  energy, 
which,  for  sensitiveness  and  rapidity  of  response,  far  exceeds  the 
thermopile  and  galvanometer  of  Melloni.  The  current  from  a 
small  battery  is  divided  hetween  twocircuits  of  equal  resistance, 
each  circuit  including  a galvanometer  coil,  these  coils  being  so 
placed  as  to  exercise  contrary  deflective  tendencies  on  an  astatic 
needle  ; which  needle  consequently  remains  at  rest.  If  any 
portion  of  one  circuit  is  heated,  its  resistance  to  the  electric 
current  is  increased,  and  the  balance  of  power  is  overthrown, 
so  the  needle  deflects.  That  portion  of  the  circuit  which  is 
adapted  to  receive  the  radiant  heat  which  is  to  be  measured  is 
very  delicately  constructed,  and  consists  of  two  strips  of 
half  an  inch  long,  of  an  inch  nidi,  and  of  an  inch 

thick.  The  heat  of  the  moon  deflects  the  needle  of  Mr 
Langley's  “Actinic  Balance  ” readily,  and  he  finds  that  the 
maximum  heat  point  of  the  spectrum  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
ultra  red,  but  in  the  orange.  Moreover,  the  course  of  heat 
approximately  corresponds  with  the  course  of  light. 

Radiology. — A new  science,  which  may  perhaps  bo  called 
“ Ra  liology.  appears  to  be  gradually  coming  into  existence, 
me  ot  th  latest  outcomes  of  this  branch  of  study  keiug  the 
fact,  that  all  forms  of  matter  yield  sound  wh  n exposed  to  an  in- 
termittent beam  of  light,  each  flash  no  doubt  producing  a change 
in  form  or  magnitude  ; lampblack  is  especially  s nsitive  in  this 
respe 't.  It  al.-o  appears  that  by  au  arrangement  calle  1 a spectro- 
p iono  the  in v isible  lii.es  of  the  spectrum  may  be  recognise  1 1 y 
the  eir,  and  this  instrument  may  prove  a vHiialli  adjunct  to 
the  camera  in  expior.ng  the  ultra- red  portions  of  the  spectrum. 


§0  ©omsgontonts. 


Know  Nothing. — As  regards  the  process  for  carbon  pictures  on 
opal  which  we  before  recommended  you  to  try,  you  will  find  a 
valuable  paper  on  page  172  of  the  Y ear-Book.  If,  however,  you 
prefer  the  collodion  process,  you  will  find  all  information  on 
page  62.  The  latter  method  of 'working  will  perhaps  suit  you  best, 
as  involving  less  novelty  of  manipulation  to  you. 

Giappei.  — The  mischief  is  due  to  frilling  or  a blistering  up  of 
the  gelatine  film,  and  this  may  arise  from  contact  with  warm  hands, 
the  use  of  solutions  which  are  not  sufficiently  cold,  or  from  the 
circumstance  of  soft  water  (tain  water)  being  employed  in  making 
up  the  developing  solutions.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is 
sufficient  to  add  a small  proportion  of  Epsom  salts  (magnesium 
sulphate)  to  the  water  employed  for  making  the  developers  and 
washing  the  plates.  One  part  of  the  Epsom  salts  to  2,000  parts  of 
water  will  generally  be  found  sufficient,  but  twice  this  quantity 
will  do  no  harm.  If  this  fails  to  prevent  the  frilling,  soak  each 
plate  in  a saturated  solution  of  alu  u after  development,  and  before 
fixing,  and  rinse  slightly  before  placing  in  the  hyposulphite  bath. 
Plates  which  frill  in  spite  of  this,  may  be  treated  with  the  alum 
solution  before  development,  and  a small  prop  .rtion  of  alum  may  be 
added  to  the  water  used  for  w ishing.  Should  you  meet  with  any 
further  difficulties,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  any  information 
in  our  power. 

F.  M.  S. — The  defects  you  refer  to  are  very  annoying,  and  no 
doubt  have  sorely  tried  the  tempers  of  most  of  us.  The  best  way 
is  to  return  any  defective  packages,  as  under  these  ciroumst  mces 
the  manufacturer  can  generally  trace  the  mischief  to  tho  right 
party.  We  havo  found  Nos.  8 and  9 as  uuiforinly  ooated  as  any 
which  we  have  ttied. 


H. — 1 and  2.  Au  ordinary  negative  collodion  iodised  with  only’ 

two-thirds  of  the  usual  proportion  of  iodizer, 
developer : — 

and  the  following 

Pyrogallic  

..  30  grains 

Citric  ecid  

..  10  „ 

Tartaric  acid 

•5  „ 

Glacial  acetic  aoid  

l dram 

Water 

..  10  ounces 

3.  Mastic  

..  40  grains 

Sandarac  

..  160  „ 

Ethr 

..  4 ounces 

Benzole  

See  the  Year-Book  for  further  information. 

..  3 „ 

R.  Parr. — Speaking  generally,  we  really  have  no  choice  between 
No.  1 and  No  2.  Each  works  well  with  an  aperture  of  tJ  to  f, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  one  may  occasionally  meet  with  a lens 
of  either  class,  which,  as  regards  definition,  is  above  the  average. 
Neither  of  the  makers  named  would  hesitate  to  change  any  leas 
which  failed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Should  you  requ;reany- 
thing  quicker  than  the  lenses  named,  you  cann  t do  better  than 
obtain  a rapid  portrait  lens  by  either  maker,  Except  in  extremely’ 
rare  cases,  we  should  not  recommend  the  baby  lens,  as  the  limit  of 
sharp  definition  is  very  small  indeed  when  the  full  aperture  is 
used  : and  if  you  stop  down,  the  instrument  h is  no  advantage  over 
the  usual  rapid  lenses. 

Gold. — 1.  Three  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  one  part  of  nitric 
acid.  When  the  metal  is  dissolved,  evaporate  to  dryness  over 
a water  bath,  and  after  all  the  excess  of  acid  is  gone,  add  sufficient 
water  to  make  a solution  which  shall  contain  half  a grain  of  gold 
to  each  dram.  2.  You  had  better  fuse  it  with  a little  carbonate  of 
soda  before  dissolving  it.  The  kind  of  furnace  described  on  p.  170 
of  the  present  volume  well  answer  your  purpose  very  well. 

R.  Gordon.— It  is  much  better  to  enlarge  by  daylight,  it  being 
merely  necessary  to  allow  the  light  from  the  sky  to  shine  through 
the  negative,  a large  mirror  being  used  to  direct  tho  light  in  a 
horizontal  direction  if  this  is  considered  advisable,  and  to  form 
the  enlarged  image  by  means  of  a portrait  or  doublet  lens.  The 
method  you  enquire  about  is  well  adapted  for  landscape  enlarge- 
ments, and  we  have  seen  good  work  in  this  direction. 

Briton. — The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  reduce  the  whole  to  the 
state  of  metallic  silver  by  one  of  the  usual  methods. 

Spots. — 1.  It  is  probable  that  you  may  emulsify  with  too  small  a 
proportion  of  gelatine.  2.  One  frequent  and  unnoticed  cause  is 
the  use  of  vessels  of  porous  carthcrnware  into  which  old  emulsion 
has  soaked. 

B.  S. — In  order  to  prevent  any  possible  difficulty  or  misunder- 
standing, we  would  advise  you  to  print  the  word  on  each. 

W.  B.  Holland. — Under  the  circumstances  we  should  be  inclined 
to  think  that  your  employer  ought  to  bear  the  loss ; but  as  we  do 
not  know  all  the  circum-tances,  our  opinion  may  be  ot  little  value. 

Globe  Lens.— Under  certain  conditions  of  lighting  there  is  great 
liability  to  fl  ire-spots,  and,  under  any  circumstances,  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  light  near  the  edges  of  the  field. 

Red  Dye. — All  those  you  mention  are  fugitive — prolonged  exposure 
to  light  serving  to  bleach  them.  Alizarine  lake  is  one  of  the  most 
suitable. 
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NEW  FORMULA  FOR  COLLOTYPIC  PRINTING. 
The  successful  working  of  the  collotypic  printing  process 
depends  rather  on  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
numerous  conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled,  than  on  abso- 
lute adhesion  to  any  sharply-defined  set  of  formulae  ; but 
the  following,  taken  from  a German  source,  will,  we  believe, 
form  a good  basis  for  every-day  work. 

The  glass  plates,  either  polished  or  ground,  having  been 
very  thoroughly  cleaned  by  means  of  tripoli  and  ammonia, 
are  first  coated  with  a filtered  mixture  of  1 part  of  potash 
water-glass  and  11  parts  of  strong  ale,  and  after  the  ex- 
cess of  this  has  been  allowed  to  flow  off,  the  plates  are 
slightly  warmed,  and  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  at  least 
twelve  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  plates  are  once 
more  gently  warmed,  and  then  well  rinsed  in  cold  water, 
dried,  and  again  warmed.  All  is  now  ready  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  second  coating,  which  is  prepared  as  follows. 
Twenty-five  parts  of  a suitable  gelatine  are  thoroughly 
softened  in  cold  water,  this  being  changed  once  or  twice  in 
order  to  remove  any  traces  of  soluble  saline  matter,  and 
the  softened  gelatine  is  next  dissolved  in  200  parts  of  water 
to  which  | of  a part  of  chrome  alum  has  been  added.  A 
temperature  of  about  50°  Centigrade  is  required  for  the 
solution  of  the  gelatine,  and  when  the  whole  is  perfectly 
dissolved,  2j  parts  of  potassium  bichromate  and  2j  parts 
of  ammonium-bichromate  are  added;  these  salts  being 
finely  powdered,  and  the  preparation  stirred  until 
solution  is  complete.  A careful  filtration  is  of  course 
necessary,  and  the  coated  plates  should  be  dried  at  a tem- 
perature of  50°  Centigrade.  After  exposure  and  soaking 
in  cold  water,  in  order  to  remove  any  unaltered  chromium 
compounds,  the  plates  are  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously. 
The  surface  is  next  thoroughly  moistened  with  a softening 
fluid  prepared  by  dissolving  12  parts  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  in  a mixture  of  500  parts  of  glycerine,  50  of  ammonia, 
and  250  of  water. 

This  softening  fluid  may  also  be  used  for  moistening  the 
film  between  the  inkings ; but  its  use  will  tend  to  give 
rather  harder  prints  than  would  result  from  the  employ- 
ment of  plain  water. 

As  regards  general  directions  for  collotype  printing,  we 
may  refer  our  readers  to  the  Year-Book,  and  to  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  News  from  time  to  time  ; but 
some  remarks  as  to  the  most  suitable  negatives  for  the 
work  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

It  is  of  course  understood  that  all  negatives  must  be 
reversed,  except  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  a reversal  of 
the  print  is  of  uo  importance  ; and  when  negatives  are  taken 
specially  for  collotypic  work,  the  reversal  is  best  effected 
by  placing  a silvered  mirror  or  a reflecting  prism  in  front 
of  the  lens.  Mr.  Warnerke’s  new  method  will  also  prove 
useful  as  yielding  reversed  negatives ; and  we  have  received 
from  Mr.  Pumphrey,  of  Birmingham,  a pellicular  negative 


taken  on  a new  gelatino-bromide  film  which  he  has  just 
introduced  into  the  market.  Although  we  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  trying  Mr.  Pumphrey’s  sensitive 
films,  we  are  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the 
negative,  no  texture  of  the  paper  support  being  visible, 
and  the  film  being  sufficiently  thin  to  allow  of  either  side 
being  printed  from,  so  that  the  same  original  negative 
may  serve  either  for  collotypic  or  silver  printing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  collotype  process  is, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  capable  of  perfectly 
reproducing,  in  a very  fine  stipple  or  grain,  every  degree 
of  light  and  shade  existing  in  the  most  vigorous  and 
perfectly  graduated  negative ; but,  unfortunately,  in  order 
to  attain  such  a perfect  result,  a very  considerable  number 
of  conditions  must  be  very  perfectly  fulfilled.  The  amount 
of  bichromate  in  the  film,  the  rate  of  drying,  the  time 
elapsing  before  exposure,  the  exposure,  the  degree  of 
softening  by  water,  the  temperature  at  which  the  printing 
is  performed,  and  the  consistency  of  the  ink,  must  be 
exactly  balanced  against  each  other,  in  order  to  build  up 
the  best  possible  result. 

As  a practical  outcome  of  all  this,  it  generally  happens 
that  the  fainter  degrees  of  half-tone  are  imperfectly  repro- 
duced in  a collotypic  print ; or,  if  the  inking  is  so  forced  as 
to  bring  them  out,  that  the  deeper  shades  are  grey,  and 
wanting  in  vigour.  Now,  the  beauty  of  a portrait  depends 
principally  on  the  perfect  rendering  of  these  lower  degrees 
of  half-tone,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  portraits  repro- 
duced by  the  collotypic  printing  are  generally  less  successful 
than  some  other  classes  of  work.  The  best  negatives  to 
select  for  printing  by  collotype  are  those  in  which  the  least 
possible  loss  is  incurred  by  any  possible  failure  to 
thoroughly  render  the  before-mentioned  lighter  shades  of 
tone : and,  for  this  reason,  the  most  effective  collotype 
prints  are  generally  architectural  or  street  views,  interiors 
of  a certain  class,  and  photographs  of  mechanical  appliances. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LIGHT  ON  ANIMAL  LIFE' 
The  quality  of  light— that  is,  the  comparative  relation  of 
the  different  coloured  rays — seems  to  exercise  a remarkable 
influence  on  living  creatures.  Itseems,  indeed,  to  be  not 
unlikely  that  the  sun’s  rays  produce  considerable  effect  on 
the  development  and  health  of  animals,  and  even  on  the 
health  of  human  beings,  subject  to  the  height  above  the 
sea  level  at  which  they  live.  We  may  take  it  as  proved 
that  various  colours  promote  the  increase  of  vital  energy. 
At  one  time  the  idea  that  violet-coloured  light  can  further 
animal  development  would  do  no  more  than  raise  a smile, 
but  at  the  present  day  it  must  be  accepted  as  a fact 
capable  of  visible  demonstration.  M.  Emil  Yung  has  made 
some  experiments  in  the  zoological  laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Geneva,  which,  regarded  as  affording  proof 
on  this  point,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
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Berard,  the  naturalist,  first  promulgated  the  idea  of 
placing  the  ova  of  flies  under  coloured  glass.  He  found 
that  the  larv®  thus  developed  in  a violet  light  were  at  least 
three  times  as  long  and  as  thick  as  those  which  had  been 
kept  in  a greeu  light.  About  ten  years  ago  General  Plea- 
santon, of  Philadelphia,  made  some  experiments  with  pigs. 
He  placed  four  young  pigs — one  male  and  three  females— 
in  a stye  covered  with  violet  glass,  and  four  others  in  a 
stye  roofed  with  white  glass.  The  first  of  these — those  in 
the  violet  light — weighed  at  first  122  lbs.,  and  at  the  end  of 
four  months  they  weighed  520  lbs.  ; the  other  lot,  which 
had  been  kept  in  white  light,  weighed  at  first  144  lbs.,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  same  time  they  turned  the  scale  at  530  lbs. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  animals  living  in  the  violet  light 
increased  398  lbs.  in  weight,  while  the  others  increased  only 
386  lbs. 

In  his  recent  experiments,  Emil  Yung  decided  not  to 
use  coloured  glass,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  mono- 
chromatic in  any  quantity,  but  to  have  recourse  to  coloured 
liquids.  He  commenced  his  operations  with  aquatic  ani- 
mals, taking  special  care  that  the  conditions  of  nutrition 
should  be  as  nearly  the  same  as  possible  in  all  cases.  In 
this  way  he  studied  the  growth  of  tadpoles,  trout,  cuttle- 
fish, salmon,  &c.  Those  animals  which  he  kept  in  the 
violet  and  blue  vessels  he  found  increased  in  size  very 
rapidly  ; those,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  red  and  green 
vessels  grew  very  little.  The  tadpoles  of  Rana  esculenta 
had  grown  in  the  course  of  a month  to  the  following 
extent : — 


In  the  red  vessel  19-16  millimet.  in  length  4-50 

in  breadth. 

99 

yellow  ,,  22-50 

99 

99 

5-33 

99 

99 

green  „ 15-16 

99 

99 

3 66 

99 

99 

blue  „ 24-50 

>7 

99 

566 

99 

jy 

violet  ,,  27-50 

99 

99 

6-66 

99 

99 

white  ,,  2310 

99 

99 

5-50 

99 

99 

dark  „ 19-66 

99 

99 

4-66 

99 

It  was 

thus  seen  that  the 

maximum 

development  took  place 

in  the  violet,  and  the  minimum  in  the  green  light;  in  the 
dark  the  animals  certainly  grew,  but  only  slowly,  and  very 
much  the  same  as  in  the  red  light. 

These  results  of  Yung’s  have  been  corroborated  by 
Serrano  Fat igati,  who  in  the  year  1879  experimented  in 
the  same  way  with  iufusoria,  and  found  that  the  violet 
light  promoted  the  development  of  these  lower  organisms, 
but  that  the  green  light  retarded  it.  Violet  light  appears, 
also,  to  promote  decomposition,  and  to  stimulate  the  respi- 
ratory functions.  If  tadpoles  are  kept  without  food  they 
die  sooner  under  the  violet  light  than  under  the  white 
light.  Animals,  therefore,  behave  under  the  influence  of 
light  quite  differently  from  plants ; darkuess  kills  the 
plant,  but  does  not  prevent  the  animal  from  growing. 

To  sum  up,  it  appears  to  be  now  proved  (notwithstand- 
ing a few  experiments  to  the  contrary)  that  violet  light  is 
favourable  to  animal  life,  and  that  red  light  is  specially 
advantageous  to  vegetable  life,  but  that  green  light  is 
injurious  both  to  animals  and  plants. 

The  question  is,  how  does  the  light  act  on  the  subject 
submitted  to  its  influence?  Does  it  act  through  the  organs 
of  sight  l Moleschott  showed  some  time  ago  that  the  eye 
possesses  some  influence,  and  that  blind  frogs  expire  less 
carbonic  acid  than  those  who  can  see.  But  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  the  skin,  also,  is  stimulated,  and  that, 
probably,  in  a twofold  manner;  in  fact,  that  light  acts  on 
the  nervous  system  in  every  possible  way.  By  any  other 
theory  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  respi- 
ration and  nutrition  in  animals  exposed  to  various  coloured 
light. 


CHRISTIAN’S  COPYING  PROCESS. 

In  our  French  Correspondence  of  the  22nd  October  last 
year,  mention  is  made  of  a circular  issued  by  M.  Christian 
of  1 aris,  notifying  the  discovery  of  a new  process  for 
printing  on  paper,  by  means  of  which  at  least  300  prints 


can  be  taken  in  the  course  of  an  hour ; the  exposure  by 
the  light  of  a gas  burner,  or  of  a paraffin  lamp,  was  stated 
to  last  fora  few  seconds  only,  and  the  copies  were  warranted 
to  withstand  the  effects  of  light,  water,  or  the  atmosphere. 
The  printed  images  are  said  to  consist  of  metallic  oxides, 
and  to  be  coated  with  some  air-proof  substance.  This  in- 
vention has  been  patented  in  several  countries,  and  the 
patent  rights  are  offered  for  some  hundreds  of  fiaucs. 

The  mystery  with  which  the  inventor  sought  to  invest 
his  process  has  now  been  cleared  up  bv  Dr.  Eder.  Accord- 
ing to  this  distinguished  analyst,  M.  Christian’s  prints 
possess  great  brilliancy,  and  their  surface  is  not  acted  on 
by  water — hot  or  cold — by  alcohol,  by  chloroform,  or  by 
oil  of  tuipentine;  but  ether,  or  ether-alcohol,  temporarily 
destroys  the  brilliancy.  By  boiliDg  in  water  the  coating 
swells  up,  and  a thin  film  of  collodion  is  detached  ; the 
same  effect  is  produced  very  quickly  by  means  of  dilute 
acids  or  alkalies 

A further  investigation  showed  that  the  image  contains 
silver  in  no  small  quantity  ; it  is  taken  on  a layer  of  gela- 
tine which  has  been  tanned  with  chrome-alum,  and  after- 
wards it  has  been  coated  with  collodion,  which  both 
heightens  the  lustre  and  acts  as  a preservative.  Most 
probably  the  prints  are  first  secured  on  a gelatine  emulsion 
containing  salts  of  silver,  and  are  then  developed ; hut 
what  silver  salts  are  used,  the  analyst  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover. He  was  also  unable  to  say  to  what  substance  the 
prints  owed  their  pleasing  brown  tone;  the  tests  for  pla- 
tinum and  gold  gave  negative  results,  but  the  minuteness 
of  the  quantities  of  the  substance  which  could  be  submitted 
to  analysis  rendered  the  results  uncertain. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Action  of  Various  Developers  on  Modern  Dry  Plates 
— The  Scientific  Principles  of  Bromide  of  Silver 
Photography — Collodion  v.  Gelatine — Dynamo-Elec- 
trical Machines  Driven  by  Hand — New  Photographic 
Gelatine — Removing  Fog  from  Gelatine  Plates. 

Action  of  Various  Developers  on  Modern  Dry-plates. — Some 
weeks  ago  we  referred  to  the  curious  observation  of  I)r. 
Vogel  regarding  the  action  of  the  ordinary  acid  developer 
(pyrogallic  acid,  citric  acid,  and  silver)  on  highly-sensitive 
emulsion  plates.  According  to  this  investigator  the  acid 
developer  acts  imperfectly  on  these  plates  and  on  ordinary 
collodio-emulsion  films  of  the  best  quality  : and  if  we  had 
not  had  the  alkaline  developer,  nobody  would  have  found 
the  modern  emulsion  plates  in  any  way  superior  to  wet 
plates.  Dr.  Vogel  suggested  that,  perhaps,  the  greenish 
silver  bromide  is  more  easily  reduced  after  being  affected 
by  light  than  the  nearly  white  silver  bromide.  As  we  now 
see,  lie  has  made  further  experiments  in  this  direction,  by 
which  he  proves  that,  contrary  to  his  suggestion, 
the  greenish  bromide  of  silver  of  the  gelatine  plates  is 
not  more  easily  reduced,  but  is  more  difficult  to  reduce  by, 
the  alkaline  developer  than  the  white  silver  bromide.  In 
general,  all  alkaline  dry-plate  developers  for  the  modern 
plates  are  very  strong — stronger,  indeed,  than  alkaline 
developers  generally  employed  in  the  case  of  collodion 
emulsions.  Now,  Dr.  Vogel  tried  collodion  emulsion 
plates  and  gelatine  collodion  emulsion  plates  simul- 
taneously exposed,  and  employed  a weak  developer  such 
as  is  generally  used  with  collodion  emulsions,  viz  : — 

2.8  cub.  cents.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  solution  (1:4). 

1,6  ,,  Bromide  of  potassium  solution  (1:4). 

0,5  ,,  Pyrogallic  solution  (1:10). 

60  ,,  Water 

The  result  was  that  the  collodion  plate  developed  much 
quicker  than  the  other  ; but  the  development  stopped  as 
soon  as  the  high-lights  had  appeared.  Later  on  the  corres- 
ponding parts  of  the  other  plate  came  out,  the  collodion 
plates  beginning  to  fog  at  the  same  time.  The  results  of 
the  experiments  were  the  same  as  if  the  collodion  plates  had 
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been  covered  with  a solution  of  gelatine  in  acetic  acid 
and  dried,  and  this  coating  prevents  fogging  perfectly. 
We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  white  bromide  of 
the  ordinary  collodion  emulsion  is  more  easily  reduced  by 
the  alkaline  developer  than  the  greeu  bromide  of  silver  of 
the  modern  emulsion  plates.  Anybody  would  assume  that 
the  form  most  readily  reduced  by  chemicals  must  also  be 
easier  to  reduce  by  light ; but  we  see  that  this  is  not  the 
case. 

The  Scientific  Principles  of  Bromide  of  Silver  Photo- 
graphy.— There  are  theories  bearing  on  this  subject  by 
Abney,  Eder,  Monckhoven,  and  others  ; but  how  far  are 
they  in  accordance  with  each  other?  Monckhoven  refers 
to  two  different  kinds  of  bromide  of  silver — the  highly 
sensitive  green  bromide  of  the  gelatine  plates,  and  the  less 
sensitive  wh'te  bromide  of  the  old  collodion  emulsion  ; but 
Stas,  in  his  classical  paper,  published  seven  years  ago  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Belgian  Academy,  mentions 
six  different  kinds  of  bromide  of  silver.  One  of  these 
modifications — the  fused  bromide — we  can  leave  out  of 
question ; but  there  remain  still  five,  which  can  be 
arranged  in  the  following  order 1.  The  flocculent  white 
bromide.  2.  The  flocculent  yellow.  3.  The  powdery 
yellow.  4.  The  powdery  white.  5.  The  granular  whitish  - 
yellow  bromide.  Stas  says  that  the  granular  whitish-yellow 
bromide  becomes  intense  yellow  by  the  action  of  bromide  of 
potassium,  and  that  the  bromide  in  this  form  is  so  sensitive 
that  it  is  blackened  in  two  seconds  by  the  light  of  an  ordi- 
nary Bunsen  burner.  It  is  probable  that  this  granular  bro- 
mide of  Stas  is  identical  with  the  green  bromide  of  Monck- 
hoven. It  must  be  remembered  that  capacity  for  blacken- 
ing by  exposure  to  light  is  in  no  measure  of  its  sensitiveness 
when  developed,  as  Monckhoven  says,  that  the  white  bro- 
mide, which  is  less  sensitive  under  development,  is  easily 
blackened  by  light,  and  that  the  highly  sensitive  green 
bromide  blackens  in  light  much  more  slowly.  Another 
question  arises:  What  is  Monckhoven’s  white  bromide  of 
silver?  Is  it  identical  with  the  flocculent  or  with  the 
powdery  modification  of  Stas  ? Perhaps  the  learned  author 
can  give  us  an  answer  to  this  question. 

Collodion  v.  Gelatine. — l)r.  Schnauss  publishes  an  inter- 
esting article  on  the  future  of  the  collodion  process  in  com- 
parison with  gelatine.  We  reproduce  the  following  re- 
marks : — “ Imagine  that  we  should  have  only  known  the 
gelatiue  process  up  to  the  present  time,  and  every  photo- 
grapher to  be  accustomed  to  buy  the  gelatine  plates  from 
manufacturers,  or  to  prepare  them  himself.  Some  one  sud- 
denly invents  a new  process — the  so-called  collodion  wet 
process— by  which  it  is  possible  to  prepare  sensitive  plates 
very  easily  in  a few  miuutes  ; these  plates  develop  and 
intensify  very  easily,  drying  in  a short  time,  and  being, 
moreover,  cheaper  than  the  old  plates.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, everybody  would  praise  the  new  invention  as 
a great  thing.  ‘ Honour  for  all  time  to  the  excellent  old 
collodion  process  1 ’ exclaims  Dr.  Schnauss.  It  will  continue 
to  be  hououred  by  being  used.” 

Dynamo- Electrical  Machines  Driven  by  Hand. — We  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862,  an  electric  telegraph  apparatus,  in  which  the  current 
was  developed  by  a dynamo-electrical  machine  on  Siemen’s 
system.  It  was  an  apparatus  very  similar  to  a foot-lathe, 
being  driven  by  a treadle.  The  electrical  power  so  induced 
was  sufficient  for  sending  dispatches  a distance  of  many 
miles.  At  the  present  time,  similar  electrical  apparatus 
driven  by  hand  are  offered  for  photographic  purposes  in 
various  continental  papers.  If  the  current  of  this  machine 
is  sufficient  for  giving  a brilliant  light,  the  introduction  of 
electric  light  to  all  photographic  studios  would  be  only  a 
question  of  time.  More  convenient  for  the  purpose  would 
be  the  carrying  out  of  Siemen’s  idea,  to  produce  (by  water 
force,  or  in  any  other  cheap  fashion)  electrical  currents, 
these  being  conducted  by  cables  passing  aloug  the  streets  to 
all  establishments  which  want  electric  agency. 

New  Photographic  Gelatine. — What  is  the  best  gelatine 


for  emulsion  work  V There  are  a great  many  qualities  of 
gelatine  recommended  for  the  purpose ; one  likes 
this,  and  another  prefers  that.  The  indefatigable  Dr.  Eder, 
after  careful  researches,  recommends  the  gelatiue  of 
Simeons,  in  Winterthur,  Switzerland  ; it  is  of  very  hard 
quality,  and  does  not  lose  its  coagulating  power  by  long 
cooking.  It  is  of  acid  reaction,  contains  about  16  3 per 
cent,  of  water  and  T62  per  cent,  of  ash,  and,  moreover, 
Eder  says,  that  a small  quantity  of  this  gelatine  issufficient 
for  a larger  quantity  of  emulsion  than  is  the  case  with 
other  samples  ; but,  because  it  is  hard,  the  plates  develop 
more  slowly.  This  can,  however,  be  easily  obviated  by  an 
addition  of  glycerine.  The  gelatine  in  question  is  also 
suitable  for  the  ammonia  process. 

Removing  Fog  from  Gelatine  Plates. — The  new  means  of 
removing  fog  from  gelatine  plates  recommended  by  Eder 
is  certainly  a very  interesting  one,  but  it  disappoints  one  a 
little  to  find  that  the  plates  cleaned  in  this  way  have  lost 
much  of  their  sensitiveness,  they  being  not  more  sensitive 
than  plates  made  from  uncooked  emulsion  ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a little  inconvenient  to  wash  each  plate  for 
some  hours.  We  want  a remedy  for  curing  foggy  emul- 
sions without  injuring  their  sensitiveness.  Up  to  the 
present  time  we  know  only  of  iodine  for  this  purpose, 
aud  we  have  cured  emulsion  by  adding  one  drop  of  iodine 
solution  in  alcohol  (J-gram  iodine,  100  cubs,  alcohol)  to 
20  cub.  cents,  of  foggy  emulsion,  without  injuring  the  sen- 
sitiveness to  a noticeable  exteut,  but  a drop  mor'e  of  iodine 
solution  reduced  the  sensitiveness  considerably.  In  other 
cases  we  could  add  two  or  four  drops  of  iodine  solution 
before  the  fog  disappeared,  and  sometimes  we  did  not 
succeed  at  all  with  this  remedy. 


THE  PUBLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  reason  why  pictorial  photographs  are  so  rarely  pro- 
duced is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  publishing  them. 
There  is  plenty  of  talent  among  photographers  now-a-days, 
but  it  cannot  be  turned  to  profitable  account  in  this 
direction.  The  number  of  pictures  exhibited  during  the 
year  might  readily  be  counted  upon  one’s  fingers  ; for 
photographers  find  that  it  is  only  in  the  production  of 
carte  or  cabinet  prints  that  any  due  return  for  their  labours 
can  be  secured.  If  a photograph  is  not  copied  to  these 
dimensions — and  such  small  sizes  are,  of  course,  too  cir- 
cumsciibed  for  ordinary  pictorial  effect — then  the  utmost 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  putting  the  work  before  tha 
public.  In  the  same  way  as  au  author  does  not  write  with 
a view  to  keeping  his  manuscript  locked  up  in  his  desk,  or 
a manufacturer  produce  articles  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
stocking  his  warehouse,  so  the  photographer  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  set  to  work,  unless  some  outlet  for  his  talent 
is  available.  Even  the  salmon-legged  mountebank,  who 
does  his  posturing  on  a bit  of  carpet  spread  in  the  dirty 
road,  refuses  to  go  through  the  business  of  tumbling  in  a 
side  street  all  to  himself ; he  wants  an  audience  of  some 
sort,  otherwise  he  puts  on  his  long  limp  overcoat  again,  and 
goes  off  with  his  friend  of  the  drum  and  fife  to  seek  a better 
field  for  his  talents.  There  must  be  a demand  in  the 
market,  or  else  there  will  be  no  supply  ; and  although 
supply  often  creates  a demand,  this  is  only  the  case  when 
the  supply  is  properly  put  before  the  public. 

W e have  said  that  so  far  as  cartes  and  cabinets  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  little  difficulty  about  publication  ; but  we 
do  not  mean  to  assert  that  we  have  attained  perfection 
even  in  this  respect.  Photographs  are  a novel  article  of 
commerce,  and  it  is  at  the  fancy  repository  rather  than 
among  the  goods  of  the  bond  fide  print-seller  that  they  are 
to  be  sought.  In  short,  the  prints  that  get  into  the  market 
do  so  under  the  guise  of  knicknackg,  and  not  as  pictorial 
productions  at  all.  Many  of  the  cards  possess  high  merit 
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and,  as  we  know,  secure  ready  purchasers,  but  it  is  only 
because  they  are  small  and  can  be  placed  conveniently  in 
the  shop  windows.  Indeed,  it  will  surprise  many  to  hear 
what  an  enormous  sale  some  of  these  little  prints  have. 
Rejlander's  Ginx’s  Baby  sold  to  the  extent  of  five  thousand 
copies  within  a twelvemonth  of  its  publication.  An 
edition  of  20  000  of  MayalPs  carte  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  in  their  bridal  attire  was  exhausted 
within  a few  months.  Mr.  Payne  Jennings  issued  no  less 
than  90,000  of  his  little  summer  sketches  last  year  for 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  cards,  and  yet  the  demand  was 
only  half  supplied.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Good’s  studies  of 
flowers  and  plants  are  so  popular  that  the  negatives  are 
steadily  kept  in  the  printing-frames ; while,  to  take  more 
recent  examples,  the  Thames  photographs  of  Mr.  Mayland, 
startling  with  life  and  motion,  and  the  delightful  studies 
of  swans  by  Messrs.  Marsh  Bros.,  have  kept  both  firms  in 
activity  during  the  winter.  A single  negative  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  Watkins  sold,  as 
everybody  knows,  not  long  ago  for  £180,  after  some  thou- 
sands of  prints  had  been  taken  from  it ; and  the  Balmoral 
picture  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  statesman  represented  in 
his  well  known  velvet  jacket,  is  said  to  be  as  good  as  a 
small  annuity  to  Messrs.  W.  and  D.  Downey. 

We  repeat,  so  far  as  small  photographs  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  lack  of  publicity,  and  consequently  of  sale  ; but 
with  pictorial  photographs,  to  use  the  term  for  work  of 
larger  dimensions,  the  encouragement  given  to  the  photo- 
grapher is  of  the  smallest.  The  pictorial  effects  of  Mr. 
Robinson  are  purchased  by  painters  and  students,  because 
this  class  of  customers  happen  to  know  of  Mr.  Robinson’s 
wonderful  seas  and  skies,  and  use  them  as  studies ; but 
with  the  public  generally,  they  command  only  a limited 
sale,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  public  generally  know 
nothing  about  them.  There  is  an  exhibition  once  a year 
in  Pall  Mall,  where  photographs  may  be  seen,  and  where 
they  are  seen  by  some  ten  thousand  visitors  annually  ; but 
the  time  of  holding  it  is  in  the  autumn,  when  anybody  who 
calls  himself  anybody  is  out  of  town,  and  when  there  re- 
main but  a couple  of  hours  of  daylight  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  fit  for  the  examination  of  photographs.  This  last 
year,  it  is  true,  the  West  of  England  enjoyed  an  exhibition 
as  well,  where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  for  the  first 
time  two  magnificent  pictures  of  Bath  and  Bristol,  mea- 
suring several  feet  across,  by  Harvey  Barton — pictures 
it  must  have  taken  the  best  part  of  a summer  to  produce. 
It  surely  must  be  disheartening,  after  executing  such 
triumphs  of  art  as  these  pictures  of  Bath  and  Bristol  un- 
doubtedly are,  to  have  no  opportunity — save  that  of  a 
photographic  exhibition  now  and  then — to  show  one’s 
work.  We  do  not  ignore  that  there  are  photographic 
publishers  both  energetic  and  well  conducted,  but  they 
are  very  few  in  number,  and,  as  a consequence,  unable  to 
respond  to  the  calls  made  upon  them.  A good  engraving 
might  be  exhibited  in  a hundred  shop  windows  in  London 
to-morrow,  and  in  every  provincial  town  there  would  be 
repeated  opportunities  for  showing  it ; but  photographers, 
so  far,  have  no  such  advantage,  and  the  number  of  shop 
windows  or  galleries  in  which  large  prints  are  admitted  do 
not  amount  to  a dozen,  probably,  throughout  London. 
And,  unfortunately,  the  publishing  trade  being  in  so  few 
hands,  photographers,  as  a matter  of  course,  have  to  put  up 
with  the  disadvantages  of  limited  competition. 

Naturally,  it  is  only  a question  of  time.  How  long  the 
present  state  of  things  will  last  is  uncertain ; it  will  depend 
upon  the  army  of  photographers  itself  in  a measure,  and 
upon  the  progress  of  photography  in  the  direction  of  the 
fine  arts.  The  Exhibition  at  Pall  Mall  only  requires  to  be 
directed  with  energy  and  savoir  faire,  and  to  be  thoroughly 
well  advertised,  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  successful  shows 

of  London.  I he  London  Exhibition  now  pays  for  itself in 

some  years  there  has  been  a profit  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds 

and,  in  the  hands  of  a businesslike  manager,  it  might 
e made  still  more  lucrative.  The  Bristol  Exhibition,  we 


have  been  told,  was  twice  as  successful  as  that  in  London, 
so  that  the  local  Society  must  have  netted  a handsome 
balance.  All  this  is  in  favour  of  photographers  ; for  the 
more  widely  an  exhibition  is  visited,  the  better  are  the 
productions  known,  and  the  greater  is  likely  to  be  the 
demand  for  them.  Mr.  Slmgsby’s  picture,  “ Alone,”  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  successful  pictorial  photograph  in  the 
market,  and,  in  this  case,  it  was  years  before  its  sale 
commenced.  Its  first  appearance  was  in  the  Exhibition  at 
Pall  Mall,  where  it  was  admired  a good  deal,  and  secured 
its  author  about  a score  of  purchasers.  Among  the  latter 
there  might  have  been  one  or  two  persons  interested  in  the 
sale  of  pictures;  but  “Alone”  was  never  systematically 
pushed  by  a publisher,  or,  if  it  was,  certainly  without  any 
marked  result.  For  many  months  but  very  few  copies  of 
Mr.  Slingsby’s  picture  were  sold  ; then  it  began  to  adver- 
tise itself  on  its  sheer  merits,  and  it  was  not,  curiously 
enough,  until  three  years  after  the  picture  had  been 
exhibited  that  the  sale  became  comparatively  brisk.  Last 
spring  Mr.  Slingsby  bad  taken  upwards  of  £500  for  his 
picture,  and,  at  this  moment,  the  takings  have  probably 
increased  by  £200  more.  Mr.  Slingsby  did  his  best  to  get 
his  picture  adequately  published  as  soon  as  it  was 
exhibited ; in  this  he  signally  failed,  and  it  was  only  after 
some  disappointment  that  he  found  good  fortune  gradually 
smiling  on  him,  and  the  picture  surely  and  thoroughly 
doing  its  own  work.  Had  the  production,  however,  not 
entered  the  few  favourable  channels  at  first,  Mr.  Slingsby 
would  have  gained  no  more  by  his  labours  in  this  special 
instance  than  many  of  his  brethren  before  and  since.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  there  is  no  sale  for  pictorial  photo- 
graphs ; we  wish  merely  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  their 
production  pays  inadequately  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of 
publication.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  photographers 
cannot  afford  to  spend  labour  and  pains  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  them.  As  soon  as  it  is  plain  that  good  remuneration 
will  follow  good  pictorial  work,  we  may  be  sure  our 
foremost  photographers  will  not  be  wanting  in  their  efforts 
to  produce  photographic  pictures. 


The  “ At  Home”  next  week  will  be  “ At  the  Prefecture 
de  la  Police  in  Paris  ; ” the  following  “ By-the-Bye  ” will 
be  “ On  Work  and  Wages.” 


TISSUE  NEGATIVES  FROM  GELATINE  PLATES. 

BY  WILFRED  BAILEY. 

The  method  of  removing  the  films  from  collodion  plate* 
by  means  of  a coating  of  transfer  collodion,  and  subse- 
quently either  remounting  them  upon  the  glass  in  a reversed 
position  to  be  utilised  in  processes  requiring  “ reversed 
negatives,”  or  preserving  them  as  “tissue”  negatives,  in 
which  form  they  may  be  printed  from  either  side,  will 
probably  be  familiar  to  most  readers  of  the  News.  I 
am  not  aware,  however,  that  any  method  has  been  made 
known  for  the  application  of  the  process  to  gelatine  plates, 
which  present  somewhat  more  difficulty,  so  a few  particulars 
of  the  treatment  which  I have  found  successful  may  not 
be  unacceptable. 

The  collodion  is  prepared  from  one  of  the  usual  formulas 
for  the  purpose,  as  follows : — 


5 ounces 
10  „ 

J ounce 

i „ 


Ether 

Alcohol,  ‘805 
Castor  oil  ... 

Pyroxyline  ... 

The  gelatine  negative  (in  a dry,  and,  of  course,  unvar- 
nished condition)  is  flowed  liberally  with  the  collodion, 
levelled,  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  film  is  then  cut  through 
to  the  glass  at  a short  distance  from  the  edges,  and  the 
plate  left  to  soak  in  water  for  some  twenty-four  hours,  after 
which  it  will  be  found  that  the  film  may  be  ^lifted  by  a 
corner,  and  easily  detached  from  the  glass.  It  may  then  be 
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reversed,  and  laid  upon  the  glass  under  water,  in  a similar 
manner  to  that  adopted  with  carbon  tissue,  the  superfluous 
water  being  afterwards  gently  pressed  out,  care  being  taken 
not  to  injure  the  gelatine  surface,  which  is  somewhat 
tender  at  this  stage.  The  plate  should  then  be  allowed  to 
dry  (not  too  quickly,  or  the  film  will  have  a tendency  to 
peel  off  the  glass).  If  only  a reversed  negative  is  wanted, 
it  is  now  ready  tor  use  ; but  if  a tissue  negative  is  desired, 
the  plate  should  again  be  flowed  as  before  with  the  collodion, 
dried,  cut  round,  either  at  the  edges  where  previously  cut, 
or  to  any  size  and  shape  desiFed,  and  then  soaked  in  water 
until  it  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  glass,  which  will 
be  the  case  in  a few  minutes.  The  film  may  then  be  dried  ir 
blotting-paper,  and  preserved  between  tli9  leaves  of  a book 
(one  interleaved  with  tissue  paper  will  be  found  convenient 
for  the  purpose). 

To  print,  the  film  may  belaid  upon  a piece  of  glass  in 
the  printing-frame,  and  will  be  found  to  lay  flat  without 
difficulty  in  a dry  state  ; but,  if  desired,  it  may  be  mounted 
as  before  with  the  aid  of  water,  and  dried.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  will  be  generally  found  necessary  to  soak  the  plate 
a few  minutes  in  water  when  the  film  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  glass.  In  all  stages  of  the  process  where  soaking  in 
water  is  required,  be  careful  to  continue  it  long  enough,  as 
if  any  adhesion  exists  between  the  film  and  the  glass, 
damage  to  the  former  will  ensue  on  attempting  to  remove  it. 

I was  led  to  employ  this  method  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  my  negatives  by  the  single  transfer  carbon 
process,  which  I consider  the  best  and  most  convenient  (for 
an  amateur  especially ) that  exists,  but  I find  also  great 
advantage  in  the  small  space  occupied  by  the  tissue  nega- 
tives, and  their  portability.  The  tissue  is  very  tougb,  and 
cannot  easily  be  torn  (unless  a cut  or  tear  has  begun  at  the 
edges,  in  which  case  great  care  is  requisite).  The  second 
coating  of  collodion  acts  as  a protection  to  the  enclosed 
gelatine  film,  and  adds  substance  to  the  tissue,  while  it 
prevents  the  “ cockling-up  ” which  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
gelatine  to  moisture  causes  if  it  is  attempted  to  use  the  film 
as  a tissue  on  its  first  removal  from  the  glass,  without  a 
second  application  of  the  collodion  as  directed.  Of  course 
the  same  treatment  may  be  applied  to  transparent  positives, 
and  might  be  useful  for  other  purposes. 


MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  GEORGE  BERWICK,  M.D.* 

The  meaning  of  the  word  micro-photography,”  as  usually 
understood,  is  a process  of  producing  on  glass  or  paper  enlarged 
images  of  minute  objects  by  means  of  the  magnifying  power  of 
the  microscope,  contra-distinguished  from  another  process,  also 
called  micro-photography,  which  diminishes  large  objects  into 
photographic  prints  of  nearly  invisible  dimensions.  Those  who 
are  conversant  with  photographic  enlarging  will  easily  under- 
atand  what  I have  to  explain,  because  micro-photography  and 
photographic  enlarging  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  identical 
operations. 

The  photographic  artist,  when  he  enlarges  his  pictures,  uses  a 
reflector  to  direct  the  light  through  the  transparent  negative, 
which  is  fixed  upon  a stage  between  the  light  and  the  lens.  With 
the  lens  he  focusses  the  object  upon  a ground  glass  or  a movable 
screen,  in  the  place  of  which  he  introduces  a plate  or  paper  photo- 
graphically prepared  to  receive  the  enlarged  image.  In  doing  so 
he  does  much  the  same  that  is  done  when  we  take  a micro- 
photograph. In  like  manner  we  use  a reflector  to  throw  the  light 
through  the  microscopic  object  (the  one  belonging  to  the  micro- 
scope answers  very  well,  provided  it  be  free  from  specks  and 
scratches).  For  my  own  part  I prefer  to  use  a jet  of  gas  light 
from  one  of  Sugg’s  argand  burners  placed  directly  opposite  the 
opening  of  the  diaphragm  behind  the  stage  of  the  microscope, 
using  a clear  glass  chimney,  which  gives  a steady  white  light, 
while  the  object  to  be  copied  is  firmly  fixed  upon  the  stage  of 
the  microscope  in  the  usual  manner,  and  all  external  vibration  is 
guarded  against,  such  as  walking  across  the  room,  or  the  rattling 
of  carts  and  carriages  outside.  It  should  be  uniformly  lighted 

* A communication  to  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties 
Photographic  Association. 


— not  too  much  so,  causing  indistinct  definition;  nor  too  faintly, 
to  cause  slow  action.  With  a full  jet  of  gas  from  a burner  such 
as  I have  described,  placed  five  or  six  inches  from  the  object, 
using  the  quarter-inch  diaphragm  of  the  microscope,  and  the 
quarter-inch  object  glass,  giving  a focal  range  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  (which  you  see  is  the  full  extent  to  which  my  fold- 
ing camera  expands),  with  an  exposure  of  four  to  seven  minutes, 
according  to  the  opacity  or  transparency  of  the  object,  upon 
plates  marked  ten  times  quicker  than  collodion,  good  results  are 
obtained,  either  with  pyrogallic  acid  or  ferrous  oxalate  developer. 

I need  not  tell  you  that  good  or  bad  results  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  transparency.  If  you  have  a badly-cut  and 
ill-mounted  specimen,  bespattered  with  dust-spots  and  air-bells, 
you  will  get  all  these  imperfections  perfectly  magnified  ; but  if 
you  are  fortunate  to  possess  a clean  and  uniformly -cut  one, 
coloured  not  too  red  nor  yellow,  free  from  dust  and  air-bells,  and 
mounted  with  glycerine  instead  of  Canada  balsam,  you  will  no 
doubt  succeed  to  your  satisfaction. 

The  lens  which  I use  is  the  ordinary  quarter-inch  object-glass 
belonging  to  the  microscope,  the  principal  feature  of  which  is  its 
small  size  and  great  convexity,  upon  which  depend  its  greater 
magnifying  power,  and  the  necessity  to  bring  it  close  to  the  ob- 
ject to  be  examined ; no  other  lens  is  necessary.  The  eyepiece, 
with  its  lenses  and  the  tube  or  body  of  the  microscope,  is  for  the 
time  being  laid  aside,  and,  in  order  to  secure  a more  perfect  com- 
bination of  camera  and  microscope,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
additional  brass  tube  similar  in  size  and  length  to  the  one  in 
which  the  portrait  lens  is  mounted,  and,  like  it,  provided  with  a 
screw-thread  which  will  fit  the  flange  of  your  camera.  The 
other  or  front  end  of  this  tube  is  tapered  forward  like  the  nozzle 
of  a syringe,  on  the  end  of  which  is  also  a screw  to  receive  the 
object-lens  of  the  microscope.  This  nozzle  is  made  of  a thick- 
ness to  fit  into  the  collar  which  projects  from  the  stem  of  the 
microscope,  to  which  it  is  made  fast  by  a small  screw  passing 
through  the  collar  into  the  tube. 

When  this  connection  is  established,  the  camera  and  the  tube 
covering  the  object-glass  can  be  made  to  move  backwards  or  for- 
wards, approaching  to  or  receding  from  the  stage  of  the  micro- 
scope, according  as  the  rack  work  adjustment  is  moved  back- 
wards or  forwards,  and  by  which  means  the  object  is  focussed. 
On  the  upper  and  larger  portion  of  the  brass  tube  two  slits  or 
grooves  are  made — one  to  receive  diaphragms  of  different  sizes, 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  portrait  lenses  (those  belonging  to 
your  portrait  combination  may  be  utilised  for  this  purpose),  the 
object  of  which  is  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  field  of  the  picture, 
whereas  the  size  of  the  object  is  determined  by  expanding  or 
folding  the  camera — that  is,  moving  the  ground  glass  nearer  to 
or  farther  from  the  lens.  The  second  slit  in  the  brass  tube  is 
placed  about  half-an-inch  behind  the  other,  and  is  intended  to 
receive  an  imperforated  diaphragm,  which  serves  the  part  of  a 
cap  or  shutter,  because  from  the  close  proximity  of  the  lens  to 
the  object  under  observation,  when  working  with  high  powers, 
it  is  impossible  to  cover  the  lens  with  a cap  or  shutter  in  the 
usual  manner. 

This  arrangement  comprises  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
the  production  of  micro-photographs  ; and  as  for  the  subsequent 
manipulations  of  developing,  fixing,  and  washing,  these  I need 
not  explain,  because  they  are  matters  with  which  you  are  well 
acquainted.  I will,  however,  with  your  permission,  say  a few 
words  on  the  mode  of  development  which  I have  adopted,  because 
from  the  limited  experience  I have  had  with  gelatine  dry  plates 
I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ferrous  oxalate  form  of 
development  is  the  best  suited  for  this  class  of  work. 

With  plates  4 by  5 in  size  I take  an  ounce  and  a-half  of 
old  ferrous  oxalate  developer  (it  matters  not  how  old  or  dark 
it  be,  provided  it  be  carefully  filtered)  ; this  is  passed  over  the 
plate  and  allowed  to  sweep  backwards  and  forwards  for  two 
minutes,  and  then,  whether  the  image  appears  faintly  or  does  not 
appear  at  all,  another  ounce  of  newly-made  ferrous  oxalate  solu- 
tion is  added  to  it.  (The  newly-made  solution  is  got  by  mixing 
two  drachms  of  saturated  solu  tion  of  sulphate  of  iron,  to  which  no 
sulphuric  acid  nor  bromid  of  potassium  is  added,  with  six  drachms 
of  saturated  solution  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  .)  When  the 
newly-made  solution  is  added  to  the  old,  the  developing  action 
is  perceptibily  quickened;  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the 
action  thus  started  acquires  a progressive  and  continuous  lorce, 
piling  deposit  opon  deposit  till  the  whole  latent  actinism  em- 
ployed on  the  film  becomes  thoroughly  exhausted.  I invariably 
carry  on  the  development  till  the  image  is  smothered  out  of 
sight  on  the  front,  and  made  to  appear  distinctly  on  the  back  of 
the  plate. 
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The  importance  of  publishing  is  not  yet  thoroughly 
understood  by  photographers  generally.  All  honour  to 
those  who  uphold  the  art  aspect  of  photography,  and  strive 
for  its  advancement  in  this  direction  ; but  there  is  no 
reason  why  business  should  be  neglected  iu  the  meantime. 
And  there  is  no  better  plan,  we  feel  convinced,  to  improve 
business,  than  keeping  one’s  eyes  open  to  the  matter  of  publi- 
cation. Fortunes  that  have  been  made  in  photography— 
and  these  are  neither  few  nor  small — have  been  for  the 
most  part  the  result  of  publishing,  while  the  most  eminent 
firms  in  London  and  Paris  trace  their  greatness  to  this 
cause.  The  pains  and  labour  spent  upon  some  of  the 
cabinet  negatives,  of  which  prints  are  before  the  public( 
are  almost  incredible,  and  yet  it  is  money  well  invested. 
It  is  rare,  too,  that  the  most  modest  of  provincial  photo- 
graphers does  not  get  his  chance  to  publish,  only  he  fails  to 
take  it  when  it  comes.  There  is  no  knowing  when  a nega- 
tive may  become  valuable,  but  even  when  this  does  happen, 
few  are  alive  to  spending  the  necessary  money  and  trouble 
to  bring  it — and  their  name  as  well — prominently  before 
the  public. 

An  example  has  just  reached  us.  Some  years  ago  a 
young  gentleman,  a lieutenant  in  the  army,  was  photo- 
graphed in  a country  town.  Although  it  was  but  an  ordi- 
nary negative,  one  might  have  expected  that  ordinary  care 
would  have  been  taken  of  it.  One  day — it  is  not  so  long 
ago — the  lieutenant  became  famous,  and  his  name  was  iu 
everybody’s  mouth ; he  was  thousands  of  miles  from  home, 
and  the  value  of  the  negative  would  have  increased  a 
hundred-fold  if  it  could  have  been  found  for  publication,  for 
that  young  officer  received  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  is  now 
a major  in  the  army. 


In  a word,  good  photography  alone  is  not  likely  to  make 
one’s  fortune  ; business  tact  and  experience  are  as  neces- 
sary to  a photographer  as  to  a merchant.  Art  knowledge 
and  technical  skill  represent  the  photographer’s  capital, 
and  capital  without  experience  is  of  small  account.  Nay 
of  the  two  commodities,  a business  knowledge  is  the  more 
valuable.  It  is  always  well  to  bear  in  mind  what  a cynical 
partner  once  said  : “ At  the  present  moment,  my  colleague 
has  the  capital  and  I have  the  experience  ; in  a little  while 
I shall  have  the  capital  and  he  will  have  the  experience.” 


The  fact  that  an  ordinary  gelatino-bromide  negative 
image  is  always  accompanied  by  a positive  picture,  this 
latter-  existing  on  the  unexposed  side  of  the  film,  was 
announced  and  commented  on  by  us  in  two  leaders  which 
appeared  in  the  News  during  December  last. 


The  Royal  Academy  has  now  recognised  the  circum- 
stance that  high  art  may  take  the  form  of  a wood-engraving  ; 
the  first  picture  of  this  kind  considered  worthy  of  exhibi- 
tion having  been  accepted  this  year.  Who  can  tell  whether 
the  time  may  not  arrive  when  the  Academicians  will  admit 
the  possibility  of  artistic  merit  in  a photograph  ? 


Is  it  true  that  one  of  Mr.  Vernon  Heath’s  Burnham 
beeches  has  been  blown  down,  or  is  it  one  of  the  less 
significant  trees  which  has  fallen  ? 

The  other  day  a correspondent  alluded  in  these  columns 
to  “ the  poor  photographer.”  We  know  of  one  “ poor 
photographer  ” who,  within  the  past  eight  years,  has  sold 
200,000  portraits  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

It  seems  to  be  an  easier  matter  to  import  photographs 
into  this  country  than  to  export  them.  During  the  past 
month  pirated  copies  from  home  photographs  have  been 
introduced  into  Great  Britain  by  thousands  from  Germany, 
for  the  most  part  of  the  above  popular  statesman,  and  sold 
upon  barrows  in  the  streets  at  a penny  a-piece.  Not  only, 
therefore,  is  it  necessary  for  portraitists  in  this  country 
to  register  their  pictures,  but  it  will  also  be  requisite  for 
them  to  combine  to  protect  the  copyright,  if  they  wish  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  work. 


As  to  exportation,  we  beard  of  a British  firm  who  sent 
6,000  copies  of  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt’s  portrait  to  the 
United  States.  Not  only  was  there  a duty  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  charged  upon  the  pictures,  but  more  than  a fort- 
night’s delay  was  caused  in  conforming  to  certain  regula- 
tions, a period  sufficient  to  jeopardise  the  whole  undertak- 
ing ; for  by  that  time  the  States  were  filled  with  spurious 
copies  of  the  very  pictures  that  were  denied  an  entrance 
by  the  Customs. 

An  inventor  perseveringly  advertises  the  plans  of  a 
“ self-moving  wheel  by  gravity,”  the  price  being  £25,000. 
Could  he  not  include  a small  working  model  for  this  price  ? 


Negatives  that  are  to  be  stripped  from  the  plate,  or  col- 
lodio-chloride  positives  required  to  be  detached 
from  glass,  are  best  prepared,  says  Herr  A.  Franz,  in  the 
Correspondent.,  by  using  a three  or  five  per.  cent  solution  of 
india-rubber  in  benzole,  which  is  applied  before  the  collo- 
dion or  gelatine.  This  substratum  makes  the  process 
of  stripping  very  easy.  The  finished  negative  is  put  upon 
a levelling-stand,  a solution  of  gelatine  is  poured  over, 
and  when  this  is  dry,  the  whole  film  may  be  readily  sepa- 
rated from  the  glass  with  a knife. 


Will  not  some  practical  photographer  make  experiment 
in  the  studio  with  robes  of  different  material,  and  let  us 
know  the  result  of  his  research  ? Many  of  our  practised 
portraitists  must  possess  information  on  the  subject  that 
would  be  really  valuable.  Some  time  ago  white  satin 
was  vehemently  tabooed  ; now,  a lady  in  a glossy  robe  of 
this  material  would  be  welcome  in  most  first-class  studios. 


Touching  pirated  photographs,  we  are  sorry  to  see  the 
clever  Chicago  baby  pictures,  “ Good  Night  ” and  “ Good 
Morning,”  have  been  extensively  copied.  The  happy  con- 
ception and  artistic  arrangement  in  these  pictures  ought 
to  have  secured  them  from  such  treatment,  if  there  were 
any  honour  among  thieves. 
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LENS,  OR  NO  LENS? 

I BY  JOHN  SPILLF.R,  F.C.S. 

A succession  of  very  bright  days  in  the  early  part  of  May 
tempted  me  to  return  to  a course  of  experiments  suggested 
by  Captain  Abney’s  remarks  on  “ the  Natural  Camera,”  at 
the  April  meeting  of  the  Photog-aphic  Society.  I may 
remind  your  readers  that,  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
Captain  Abney  brought  forward  some  suggestions,  based 
upon  the  recent  statement  of  Lord  Rayleigh,  to  the  effect 
that  it  might  be  worth  while  trying,  with  the  rapid  gelatine 
plates  of  the  present  day,  to  obtain  photographs  with  a 
camera  provided  only  with  a pin-hole  aperture  instead  of 
a lens ; or,  if  this  should  prove  too  slow,  to  employ  a long 
focus  spectacle  lens  with  very  small  stop. 

In  the  course  of  discussion  upon  this  communication,  I 
Stated  at  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Crookes  and  myself  had 
already,  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  made  ex- 
periments in  the  same  direction,  and  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  exposures  required  to  he  so  prolonged 
that  the  process  was  deemed  impracticable.  The  condi- 
tions being  more  favourable  with  the  highly  sensitive  plates 
of  the  present  day,  I resolved  to  return  to  the  subject,  and 

(give  you  now  my  latest  experiences. 

Working  with  my  74  by  5 inch  camera,  and  Bennett’s 
■ “ rapid  gelatine  plates,”  I gave  an  exposure  of  ten  minutes 

with  a pin-hole  aperture  (without  a lens),  and  got  a pic- 
ture ; the  subject  being  a newly-painted  house  illuminated 
by  bright  sunshine.  In  order  to  get  a circular  field  of  five 
inches  diameter  on  the  focussing  screen,  it  was  necessary 
to  work  at  nearly  ten  inches  distance  from  the  front  aper- 
ture. This  made  the  light  very  feeble  ; but  when  I con- 
tracted the  bellows  to  5 inches,  the  field  of  view  was  of 
course  only  half  the  former  diameter,  and  a 24  inch  plate 
would  have  taken  the  whole  picture.  This  being  too  small 
for  all  practical  purposes,  1 preferred  to  expose  for  the 
larger  size,  and  used  accordingly  the  7£  by  5 inch  plate, 
for  which  my  camera  is  fitted. 

On  developing  with  alkaline  pyrogallic,  I got,  as  already 
stated,  a picture,  but  the  details  were  so  confused,  that  no 
photographer  would  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  It  was  per- 
haps a trifle  over-exposed,  so  that  I may  say  eight  minutes 
is  the  proper  time  for  the  subject,  taken  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. I then  measured  the  aperture  I had  been 
using,  and  found  it  to  be  exactly  ‘055  inch.  It  was  a 
I bevelled  clean  cut  hole  bored  in  wood  with  a steel  tool, 

and  when  I laid  upon  it  a little  micrometer  plate  divided 
to  -005  inch,  I found  that  the  diameter  exactly  covered 
eleven  divisions=  055  irch.  To  assist  in  getting  accurate 
measurements,  I read  off  the  divisions  under  the  magnify- 
ing power  of  a Stanhope  lens. 

Comparing  this  result  with  Captain  Abney’s  statement, 
I do  not  find  his  conclusions  exactly  borne  out,  for  he 
says  : — “Suppose  we  wish  to  find  what  aperture  we  can 
employ  for  a ten-inch  focal  length,  we  proceed  by  Lord 
Rayleigh’s  formula  (calculation  given  in  the  Photographic 
News,  page  200),  and  conclude  that  the  diameter  of  the 
aperture  must  therefore  be  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  to 
secure  good  definition.”  But  I used  a stop  considerably 
larger,  viz.,  eleven  two-hundreths  of  an  inch,  and  yet  the 
image  was  so  dim  that  I required  eight  minutes’  exposure 
to  get  a picture.  If  1 had  used  the  very  diminutive  aper- 
ture of  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch,  by  the  well  known  rule,  I 
should  then  have  required  about  seven  times  as  long  for 
the  exposure,  or  very  nearly  an  hour. 

I note  that  Captain  Abney  promises  to  get  a landscape 
fully  exposed  in  eiyht  minutes  through  an  aperture  of  one- 
fiftieth  of  an  inch.  I can  only  say  that  with  bright  sun- 
shine I failed  to  do  it. 

Further  experiments  were  made  with  spectacle  lenses 
stopped  down  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  but  until  the  focus 
was  shortened  to  eight  or  ten  inches,  the  image  was  very 


dull,  and  then  we  encountered  the  old  difficulties  of  visual 
and  chemical  foci  not  coincident.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  the  image  of  the  sun  can  be  secured  through  very 
small  apertures,  but  turning  the  camera  upon  a landscape, 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  either  the  pin-hole,  or  spec- 
tacle lens  stopped  down,  will  do  much  better  work  than  it 
did  for  us  in  1854,  so  that  the  recommendation  of  our 
gallant  friend — who  forgot  to  take  his  lens  on  a certain 
occasion  in  India,  and  used  a pin-hole  instead — should  be 
answered  by  saying  that  if,  in  England,  a landscape  photo- 
grapher should  happen  to  start  away  without  his  lens,  he 
had  better  go  back  and  fetch  it,  for  his  chance  of  success 
would  otherwise  be  very  remote. 

The  “ Topic  ” next  week  will  be,  “ Subterranean  Photo- 
graphy,” by  J.  Streatfield  Cox. 


gfcbiffofi. 

Practical  Photography.  Illustrat/d  by  O.  E.  Wheeler. 

(The  Bazaar  Office,  170,  Strand,  W.C.) 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a copy  of  “ Practical  Photo- 
graphy,” which  contains  much  that  is  commendable.  It 
describes  most  processes  connected  with  photography  that 
have  been  before  th3  public  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
supplies  information  alike  valuable  to  the  beginner  and  the 
practised  pbotographei.  Moreover — and  this  is  a point  to 
be  insisted  upon — its  contents  are  carefully  indexed,  so  that 
the  subject  matter  is  ready  to  hand.  The  only  fault  of  the 
volume  appears  to  be  that  it  has  been  apparently  some  time 
in  compilation,  for  undue  prominence  is  given  to  fleeting 
changes,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  recent  and  more  important 
discoveries,  such  as  those  connected  with  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process. 


ON  THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  ACCESSORIES. 

BY  8.  BUTTON  E. 

It  has  been  my  lot  lately  to  pass  in  review  a considerable 
number  of  portraits  (some  5,000)  by  different  photographers, 
some  of  note,  others  of  no  particular  repute.  Very  few 
indeed  were  defective  in  point  of  manipulative  or  technical 
skill ; in  fact,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  as  photographs 
they  all  rank  hinb.  Good  clear  high  lights,  fine  detail  in 
the  shadows,  and  roundness  in  the  image,  were  observable 
in  all  ; but  there  was  a marked  difference  in  the  treatment 
of  the  accessories,  that  rendered  some  highly  satisfactory 
as  artistic  productions,  while  others  struck  the  observer 
with  a sense  either  of  ludicrous  odditv,  or  painful  incon- 
gruity. A few  examples  will  render  this  clear.  A studious 
youth  is  seen  sitting  with  his  back  to  a closed  window,  the 
bars  of  which  project  from  his  bead  and  shoulders,  so  as  to 
give  him  the  appearance  of  being  crucified.  Another  por- 
trait represents  a beautiful  girl,  dressed  in  a flowing  robe, 
leaning  against  a “ rustic  ” tree  stump,  embellished  with  a 
gnarled  knot  or  scar,  at  about  half  its  height ; the  effect  of 
which  is,  that  the  picture  forcible  impresses  the  mind  with 
the  idea  that  the  girl  has  bared  her  right  leg,  in  order  to 
show  that  she  is  afflicted  with  elephantiasis,  complicated 
with  a huge  ulcer.  Again,  a venerable  old  man  with  a long 
flowing  beard,  and  hair  brushed  up  into  a tuft,  is  seated 
before  the  crater  of  a volcano  in  active  eruption,  so  that  his 
beard  and  hair  seem  to  participate  in  the  general  state  of 
cataclysm.  Another  picture  represents  a gentleman  leaning 
against  or  supporting  his  bicycle;  but  what  has  that  heavily 
draped  curtain  to  do  with  bicycling  ? Among  others  is  seen 
a lady  with  one  foot  on  a stile,  with  her  body  bent  so  as  to 
give  a very  fair  representation  of  an  isosceles  tiiaugle. 

These  are  a few,  and  only  a few,  of  the  more  glaring  defects 
in  the  management  of  accessoiies.  But,  in  a quieter  way, 
inartistic  treatment  pervades  nine-tenths  of  these  portraits. 
Too  much  prominence  is  given  to  the  accessory,  be  it  table, 
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couch,  pillar,  vase,  or  what  not.  Most  of  these  ‘‘artistic” 
articles  of  furniture  are  highly  finished,  carved,  decorated, 
and  varnished,  or  polished,  so  that  in  the  complete  picture 
they  come  out  so  painfully  fhaip  and  distiuct  as  to  render 
them  the  leading  “object.”  It  is  impossible  to  acquire 
artistic  taste  all  at  once,  and  its  full  possession  is  certainly 
not  granted  to  us  all  ; still  it  is  as  much  within  the  reach 
of  him  who  dedicates  himself  to  the  production  of  a portrait 
by  photography,  as  of  him  who  employs  the  brush  to  the 
same  end.  The  acquirement  of  a refined  artistic  taste  depends 
to  a large  extent  on  a careful  study  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  ; 
in  a careful  avoidance  of  all  harsh  and  discordant  lines  ; in 
an  intelligent  observation  of  the  nature  of  the  desired  picture, 
so  that  nothing  incongruous  may  appear  ; and,  above  all  (in 
such  small  work  as  out  cartes  and  cabinets,)  a studious 
avoidance  of  anything  like  prominence  in  the  accessories, 
allowing  the  “ poser”  (in  two  senses)  to  be  the  main  feature 
in  the  picture.  In  lact,  a picture  with  a plain  background 
is  certaiuly  preferable  to  one  in  which  the  eye  is  distracted 
from  the  portrait,  to  notice  some  exquisite  detail  in  the 
crispness  of  outline  of  a pillar,  of  an  elaborately  carved 
table,  or  of  the  fringe  of  a settee.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  accessories  must  be  accessory,  and  not  principal  ; that 
the  direction  of  the  light  must  be  carefully  followed  through- 
out ; that  no  awkward  position  of  the  arms  or  hands  be 
allowed  to  appear — a point  often  overlooked — so  that  angu- 
larity or  apparent  want  of  limbs  should  not  make  what 
would  otherwise  be  a pleasing  picture,  a laughable  caricature. 
By  following  these  general  rules,  though  our  pictures  may 
not  compete  in  artistic  composition  with  those  of  a 
Rejlander  or  a Nesbitt,  we  may  feel  confident  of  aresult  that 
shall  not  offend  the  educated  eye,  but  shall  afford  a feeling 
of  pleasure  to  the  beholder. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  REGARDING  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

BY  L.  WARNERKE.* 

Some  short  time  ago,  when  investigating  the  nature  of  the 
photographic  image  developed  on  gelatine  plates,  I observed 
that  the  portion  of  the  gelatine  emulsion  submitted  to  the  com- 
bined action  of  light  and  the  developer  became  insoluble  in 
warm  water. 

The  discovery  of  this  new  principle  led  me  to  make  numerous 
applications  of  it.  Gelatino-bromide  emulsion  in  my  hands 
proved  useful  in  every  branch  of  photography,  and,  in  my  com- 
munication to-night,  I intend  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the 
broad  principle,  as  well  as  with  a general  outline  of  its  applic- 
ability to  various  ramifications  of  the  photographic  art. 

The  first  and  the  mont  important  application  will  be  to  nega- 
tive-making generally.  I proceed  in  the  following  manner. 
A sheet  of  paper  is  covered  by  the  ordinary  gelatine  emulsion 
and  dried.  A precaution  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  coating  of 
the  emulsion  must  be  uniformly  homogeneous,  and  when  the 
sheet  is  dry  that  it  remains  flat.  This  paper  is  to  be  used, 
instead  of  a glass  plate,  in  the  camera — in  fact,  in  all  cases 
where  sensitive  plates  are  used  for  obtaining  negatives  or  posi- 
tives. The  exposure  is  in  accordance  with  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  emulsion,  but  it  remains  strictly  the  same  whether  the  emul- 
sion is  spread  on  glass  or  on  the  paper.  The  exposed  sheet  of 
gelatinized  paper  is  next  developed  with  alkaline  pyrogallol 
development,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  glass 
plate.  After  development  it  may  be  fixed,  or  it  may  not ; then 
it  is  preferably  dried.  Insolubility  of  the  developed  portion  is 
produced  as  soon  as  the  image  is  fully  developed,  but  it  is  not 
so  complete  whilst  the  film  is  still  wet.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  action  of  alum  on  gelatine ; and  for  this  reason  it  is 
advisable  to  dry  the  image  before  the  next  stage  of  the 
process,  which  consists  in  removing  by  solution  in  hot  water  all 
parts  of  the  emulsion  film  not  acted  upon  by  light  and  the 
developer,  and  which  consequently  remain  soluble  in  warm 
water.  1 he  action  of  !i{'ht  and  the  developer  penetrates  into 
the  thickness  of  the  film  more  or  less  in  various  parts  of  the 
image,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  It  follows  from 
this  that  under  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  image  there  may 
still  remain  some  gelatine  not  reached  by  the  light  and  the 
developer,  and  consequently  soluble.  It  would  be  therefore 
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useless  to  put  the  sheet  bearing  the  image  in  warm  water  just 
as  it  was  developed,  because  the  image,  a'so  insoluble,  would 
be  “ under- washed  ” and  beyond  possibility  of  recovering. 
This  explanation  is  only  necessary  for  the  very  few  not 
acquainted  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  carbon  pro- 
cess. In  reality  from  this  point  I follow  exactly  all  the  rules  of 
the  carbon  process — that  is,  the  gelatine  surface  of  the  paper 
bearing  the  image  must  be  cemented  to  some  impervious 
material,  and  washed  from  the  back  or  paper  side  until  all 
soluble  gelatine  is  removed. 

Now  what  impervious  material  is  to  be  chosen?  This  choice 
depends  upon  the  destination  of  the  developing  image.  In  the 
case  of  negatives,  glass  is  very  convenient ; and  it  may  be 
used  without  any  preparation,  or  it  may  be  collod ionized,  or 
varnished  with  gum-dammar,  or  other  varnish,  or  waxed. 
Cementing  the  image  is  produced  by  putting  the  gelatine  sur- 
face in  contact  with  the  support  under  water,  and  removing 
with  a squeegee  all  superfluous  water  ; when  unprepared  glass 
is  used,  it  is  advisable  to  leave  the  image  there  until  it  is  dry  ; 
in  all  other  cases  only  for  a few  minutes. 

Next  the  glass,  with  the  paper  cemented  to  it,  is  plunged 
into  warm  water,  and  very  soon  the  paper,  which  is  thus  loosened, 
can  bo  stripped  off,  and  all  the  soluble  gelatine  washed  away, 
leaving  only  the  insoluble  portion  forming  the  image.  This  is 
washed  in  cold  water,  and  the  negative  is  finished. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  negative,  when  used  for  ordinary 
silver  printing,  will  give  reversed  images.  This  can  be  obviated 
by  several  means  ; by  cementing  the  developed  image  to  trans- 
fer paper,  which  is  made  by  rendering  the  paper  water-proof, 
and  greased  on  the  surface  (an  excellent  paper  of  this  description 
is  supplied  by  the  Autotype  Company,  under  the  name  of  “ flexi- 
ble support  ’’),  and,  when  the  image  is  finished,  to  transfer  it  to 
glass,  on  which  it  will  remain  permanently  ; or  by  using  a paper 
bearing  a film  formed  of  collodion  or  insoluble  gelatine,  or  a com- 
bination of  the  two.  In  this  case  the  image  will  be  produced  on 
the  film,  the  paper  being  stripped  off  by  rubbing  turpentine  on 
it,  as  was  indicated  by  myself  for  my  sensitive  negative  tissue  ; 
the  printing  in  this  case  can  be  done  from  either  side.  Lastly, 
the  image  can  be  developed  on  the  collodionized  glass,  the  glass 
being  first  rubbed  with  talc ; it  can  then  be  backed  with  my 
previously  described  film-tissue,  or  with  a sheet  of  gelatine,  or 
the  film  can  be  made  by  coatings  of  collodion  or  gelatine,  and, 
when  dry,  stripped.  By  either  of  these  methods  the  negative 
can  be  reversed  without  any  difficulty  ; but,  for  myself,  I prefer 
to  have  it  on  the  film,  and  this  can  be  produced  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  form  not  only  the  substitute,  but  also  the  nearest 
approach  in  appearance  to  glass. 

Now,  when  the  method  of  obtaining  negatives  by  this  new 
system  is  explained,  the  question  can  be  put,  What  advantage  is 
gained  ? I reply,  the  advantages  are  many  and  important. 
With  the  certain  quality  of  the  emulsion  on  the  glass,  when 
compared  with  the  same  on  the  paper,  the  result  is  easier  to  ob- 
tain, and  it  is  of  superior  quality  on  the  paper. 

Everybody  who  uses  gelatine  plates  (and  who  does  not  use 
them  now  ?)  is  familiar  with  the  difficulty  in  estimating  the  exact 
exposure,  and  frequent  failures  are  produced  by  over-exposure. 
Only  a correctly  timed  exposure  will  give  a negative  possessing 
vigour  and  brilliaucy  : a slight  over-exposure  gives  an  image  flat, 
weak,  and  veiled  ; this  is  the  natural  drawback  of  glass  plates ; 
it  was  known  in  the  collodion  time,  but  only  the  superior  sensi- 
tiveness of  gelatine  made  us  fully  acquainted  with  it.  The  very 
same  gelatine  emulsion  on  the  paper  does  not  produce  the  evil 
effects  of  over-exposure  just  described.  This  assertion  is  too  im- 
portant to  advance  without  proving  it  by  actual  experiment. 
There  is  here  a sheet  of  paper  covered  with  gelatine  emulsion,  and 
a glass  plate  covered  also  with  the  very  same  batch  of  emulsion. 
In  this  black  and  opaque  paper  I cut  holes,  and  by  putting  these 
simply  made  negatives,  one  in  contact  with  the  paper,  and  the 
other  in  contact  with  the  glass,  I give  very  long  exposure  to  the 
light.  The  image  is  visible  in  both  cases.  Next  I develop  the 
paper  and  the  glass  simultaneously  in  one  dish.  The  developer  is 
purposely  made  very  weak,  and  well  restrained,  in  order  to  have 
the  image  coming  up  as  slowly  as  possible.  Let  us  now  watch 
attentively  the  behaviour  of  the  two  negatives  : on  the  glass  plate 
at  first  the  image  appears  black,  as  normally  it  ought  to  be  ; but 
very  soon  we  begin  to  observe  that  the  portion  of  the  plate  totally 
protected  from  light  by  the  opaque  part  of  the  black  paper  begins 
to  blacken,  forming  a halo  round  every  figure  developed  normally  ; 
this  halo  extends  more  and  more,  as  the  developing  continues. 
But,  lo ! another  change.  The  originally  black  image  has  turned 
into  a white  one,  while  the  halo  extends  to  almost  the  whole  of 
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the  plate  ; and  now  the  reversal  of  the  image  is  complete.  Mean- 
time the  paper-film  image  is  free  from  blurring  halo,  and  also  is 
not  reversed.  Exactly  the  same  happens  when  negatives  are  taken 
in  the  camera.  Over-exposure  produces  blurring  and  fogging  of 
the  plate;  this  produces  flatness;  but,  if  the  over-exposuie  is 
continued,  partial  and  even  total  reversal  of  the  imago  takes  place. 

What  is  the  cause  of  these  striking  phenomena  ? A complete 
explanation  can  be  made  of  halation  aud  blurring,  viz.,  the  light 
acting  on  the  gelatine  surface  penetrates  it,  and,  being  reflected 
from  the  back  of  the  glass  as  well  as  being  dispersed  through  the 
thickness  of  the  glass,  acts  on  the  sensitive  surface  from  the  back, 
and  hence  the  phenomena  observed.  As  regards  the  reversal  of 
the  image,  I confess  I am  not  clear  as  to  the  cause  why  it  does 
not  take  place  on  paper,  and  I hope  that  Captain  Abney,  who  has 
studied  this  question,  will  be  able  able  to  fill  the  gap  caused  by 
my  ignorance.  However,  I take  this  opportunity  to  place  before 
you  the  facts  gathered  during  my  investigation.  I believe  that 
the  reversal  of  the  image  on  the  glass  is  due  to  the  following 
reaction  : — By  the  action  of  light,  part  of  the  bromine  forming 
bromide  of  silver  is  liberated.  When  the  image  is  developed, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  has  a normal  appearance  ; but  the  water 
of  the  developer  subsequently  forms  hydrobromic  acid,  with  the 
liberated  bromine,  and  this,  acting  on  the  previously  precipitated 
silver,  forms  again  bromide  of  silver,  which,  dissolved  in  the  fix- 
ing solution,  is  the  reason  of  the  reversal  of  the  image. 

Apparently,  the  very  same  reaction  must  take  place  in  the 
paper  negative.  However,  from  the  different  definite  result,  1 
had  doubts  about  it,  until,  upon  making  experiments  similar 
to  the  one  just  described,  the  following  incident  happened  : - 
One  of  the  persons  present,  by  mistake,  opened  the  printing- 
frame  in  the  light,  and  this  caused  a small  amount  of  light  to 
act  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  paper.  In  developing,  that 
naturally  produced  general  fog  all  over  the  plate.  When  the 
development  was  almost  over,  the  fogged  sheet  was  kept  inclined 
during  examination,  when,  to  our  astonishment,  the  fog  began 
to  clear  up,  and  this  in  such  a manner  as  if  some  clearing  solu- 
tion was  exuding  from  the  developed  parts  only,  and  running  in 
the  direction  commanded  by  the  incline  of  the  sheet  of  paper. 
This  incident,  purposely  produced  several  times  afterwards, 
taught  me  that  on  paper,  as  on  the  glass,  the  bromine  liberated 
by  light  forms  hydrobromic  acid  with  the  water  of  developer ; 
but  why  it  does  not  act  on  the  developed  image  in  the  same  way 
in  the  case  of  a glass  support  I am  not  able  to  account  for. 

Greater  latitude  in  the  exposure  is  not  the  only  advantage 
gained  by  the  new  process  ; there  is  one  more  important  still. 
Since  gelatine  plates  came  into  general  use,  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  excellence  has  been  observed  in  the  results  obtained : 
the  last  Exhibition,  according  to  competent  authority,  is  an 
illustration  of  this  assertion.  Equally  good  authority  has  found 
the  reason  of  this  in  the  impossibility  to  intensify  satisfactorily 
gelatine  negatives.  I do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  gelatine 
cannot  give  an  intense  negative — just  the  reverse  ; but  the  best 
negative  by  the  wet  collodion  process  is  generally  produced 
when  the  first  developed  image  is  not  sufficiently  intense,  but 
is  subsequently  brought  to  its  final  condition  by  intensification. 

This  mode  of  procedure,  desirable  also  in  the  case  of  gelatine, 
cannot  be  resorted  to,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  intensifying 
these  negatives  satisfactorily,  because  silver  intensification 
stains  the  film  all  over,  wh’le  the  only  available  mercurial 
intensifications  are  to  be  discarded  for  different  reasons. 

Negatives  produced  by  the  process  just  described  have  no 
gelatine  to  be  stained,  and  consequently  are  quite  as  fit  for 
silver  intensification  as  tl  e old-fashioned  wet  collodion.  They 
permit  also  the  application  of  several  other  systems  of  intensi- 
fication not  yet  known;  viz.,  when  the  negative  is  quito 
finished,  and  on  the  plain  glass  surface,  the  application  of  any 
soluble  colouring  liquid  stains  the  image  a corresponding 
colour,  the  intensity  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  thickness 
of  the  gelatine,  and  consequently  in  proportion  to  the  action  of 
the  light.  Very  beautiful  results  can  by  these  means  be  pro- 
duced for  other  purposes  than  intensification,  viz.,  for  chromo- 
transparency, and  they  are  especially  very  pretty  for  the 
optical  lantern  or  the  stereoscope.  It  is  remarkable  that,  if  the 
developed  image  is  not  very  intense,  the  coloured  image  has  the 
appearance  as  if  it  were  formed  entirely  from  the  colour 
used,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  colour  of  precipitated  silver. 

There  is  still  another  mode  of  changing  the  colour  of  a deve- 
loped image.  I found  that  there  are  many  substances  that  can 
be  mixed  with  gelatine  emulsion  without  producing  any  action 
on  the  quality  or  sensitiveness.  If  ordinary  water  or  moist 
colour  is  ground  up  in  the  emulsion,  the  developed  image  will 


retain  all  this  colour,  while  in  other  portions  it  will  dissolve 
together  with  the  gelatine  containing  it.  By  this  means  a 
great  variety  of  colour  in  the  image  can  bo  produced,  some  of 
very  pleasing  effects,  closelv  resembling  the  silver-albumen 
print,  toned  or  untoned.  This  can  be  applied  simply  to  confer 
greater  intensity  in  the  negatives,  or  it  can  be  used  as  a print 
when  developed  on  paper  or  canvas.  AH  other  modes  of  in- 
tensification known  can  be  applied  in  this  case,  but,  among 
others,  treatment  with  permanganate  of  potnsh,  giving  such  a 
satisfactory  result  in  carbon  transparency,  is  recommended. 

Now  I proceed  to  show  you  the  manipulation  of  the  process  in 
practice. 

This  sheetofj  aper  bears  a developed  image  with  pyrogallol.  One 
half  of  the  image  is  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  while  the  other 
half  is  left  unfixed  ; cemented  with  the  squeegee  to  the  surface 
of  glass,  it  is  immersed  in  tepid  water-;  on  this  occasion  all  the 
rules  that  are  good  for  the  carbon  process  are  literally  applicable 
in  this  process  ; for  instance,  the  water  must  not  be  too  hot.  The 
paper  is  peeled  off,  and  you  observe  how  the  still  soluble  bromide 
is  running  down.  Part  of  the  image  is  purposely  left  unfixed  ; 
white  bromide  emulsion,  when  running  under  the  action  of  warm 
water,  enables  you  to  watch  the  rapidity  of  the  solution,  and  also 
the  moment  when  the  development  is  completed.  Now  it  is  com- 
plete, it  cannot  escape  observation  that  the  unfixed  part  is  a 
great  deal  more  intense  than  the  fixed  part.  Evidently  there  is 
something  more  left  on  the  image  than  pure  metallic  silver — 
something  soluble  in  the  hyposulphite  ; however,  the  lights  are 
clear,  and  this  something  is  not  affected  visibly  by  light,  so  that 
in  many  cases,  when  intensity  is  desired,  fixing  can  be  usefully 
omitted. 

In  describing  the  mode  of  working,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
new  process  for  negatives,  I must  mention  that,  to  use  paper  in 
the  camera,  some  alteration  in  the  apparatus  must  be  introduced. 
The  ordinary  slides,  although  excellent  for  glass  plates,  are  not  of 
the  best  form  that  can  be  desired  for  paper  negatives.  I have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  old  pre-collodion  epoch  of  photography,  the 
users  of  Callotype  paper  knew  also  the  best  slides  for  it,  and 
perhaps  amoDg  an  old,  long-forgotten  bundle  of  apparatus,  a 
useful  hint  might  be  discovered  for  a practical  form  of  the  slide 
most  suitable  for  sensitive  paper.  It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to 
come  across  such  a valuable  hint,  and,  therefore,  I bad  to  design 
one  for  myself.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  put  the  paper  between 
two  glasses  ; glass  had  better  be  eliminated  altogether.  After 
many  trials  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  roller-slide  is 
the  most  convenient  system.  One  I described  here,  and  used  by 
many  in  connection  with  my  sensitive  negative  tissue  for  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years,  need  not  require  being  described  again. 
A band  of  paper  sufficient  for  many  negatives  can  be  successively 
presented  for  exposure  in  the  camera  by  acting  on  the  project- 
ing knob  of  the  roller.  In  my  original  roller-slide  an  opening  in 
the  shutter,  protected  with  orange  glass,  permitted  the  watching 
of  the  number  printed  on  the  boundary  of  every  length  of  nega- 
tive. With  a very  sensitive  gelatine  tissue,  which  I perfected 
some  time  ago,  this  opening  was  inadmissible,  since  the  light 
passed  through  the  glass,  and  ruined  every  negative.  I had  then 
recourse  to  an  electrical  bell-alarum,  which  sounded  when  each 
negative  was  completely  rolled  away  from  possible  harm  ; this 
system,  tried  during  my  last  travel  in  Russia,  permitted  me  to 
expose  over  three  hundred  negatives  with  perfect  success. 
Recently,  however,  I have  constructed  this  model  before  you,  in 
which  the  position  of  the  paper  is  recorded  in  a much  more 
simple  manner,  and  one  that  cannot  possibly  get  out  of  order. 
On  the  boundary  of  each  length  of  tissue  answering  to  the  size 
of  the  negative,  a hole  is  perforated  ; a spring  acting  on  a system 
of  levers  gives  notice  of  the  position  of  the  paper  by  projecting  a 
brass  knob,  which  disappears  instantly  the  hole  is  passed.  A re- 
volving shutter,  instead  of  a sliding  one,  is  another  very  useful 
innovation. 

Whilst  considering  that  the  roller-slide  is  perfection  for  out- 
door work,  I must  admit  that  ithas  certain  disadvantages  when 
it  is  used  at  home,  as,  for  instance,  the  necessity  for  cutting  out 
every  negative  for  development ; and  then  the  joining  the  band 
again  is  troublesome.  Under  these  circumstances  I have  con- 
structed this  slide,  which  will  take  a flat  sheet  of  paper:  it 
must  be  considered  only  as  a rough  model,  but  slides  on  this 
principle  will  also  prove  useful  in  the  field,  being  very  light,  and 
ouly  £ inch  in  thickness. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  give  an  outline  of  the  application  of 
my  invention  to  other  branches  of  photography.  You  observed, 
in  the  negative  just  developed,  that  the  image  has  considerable 
relief,  and  that  this  relief  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
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of  the  image:  this  suggests  its  application  to  the  Woodbury 
print  ng  process.  The  emulsion  for  this  purpose  must  be  in  a 
thick  layer,  and  not  so  opaque  as  to  enable  the  light,  to  act 
deeper,  "and  by  these  means  produce  a greater  relief.  The 
image  need  not  be  reversed,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary 
process.  The  same  image  in  relief  can  be  utilised  for  numerous 
photo-engraving  processes,  having  this  advantage  over  elim- 
inated gelatine,  that  it  can  be  produced  quickly,  and  even  by 
artificial  light.  Grain,  when  necessary,  can  be  produced  by 
mixing  suitable  substances  with  emulsion. 

Another  important  application  of  this  invention  is  to  the 
photo-ceramic  or  burnt-in  photographs  on  enamel  porcelain  or 
glass.  Verifiable  powder  is  mixed  with  the  emulsion,  which 
emulsion  in  this  case  is  principally  that  giving  only  a very  thin 
image  iu  development  the  image,  when  developed  on  the 
suitable  enamel  porcelain  or  glass  surface,  is  fluxed  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  heat  in  a suitable  furnace.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  but  it  is  also  of  considerable  difficulty,  to 
be  able  to  eliminate  the  gelatine  from  the  image  before  it  is  put 
into  the  furnace,  because,  if  this  is  left,  the  whole  is  raised  in 
large  blisters,  and  in  this  condition  cannot  be  burnt-in.  In 
this  invention,  however,  when  the  emulsion  gives  only  a faint 
image,  the  quantity  of  gelatine  left  is  so  small  that  it  can  be 
carbonified  without  the  bad  effect  of  blisters  and  cracks  ; this 
enables  me  to  recommend  the  process.  I pass  for  examination 
this  glass  plate  on  which  the  image  in  vitrifiable  powder  was 
produced  ; part  of  the  plate  was  tired  on  the  blow-apparatus 
and  is  totally  vitrified  ; the  other  part,  which  is  much  darker, 
not  having  been  submitted  to  sufficient  heat,  shows  how  perfectly 
all  the  gelatine  of  the  image  is  carbonified  without  being 
cracked  or  blistered  ; lastly,  the  lower  corner  shows  the  image 
not  acted  upon  by  heat.  My  last  remark  is  as  to  its  application 
fer  phototype  printing,  having  observed  that  the  part  exposed 
to  light  takes  a greasy  printing-ink  ; a very  easy  application  to 
this  kind  of  printing  can  be  imagined. 


REDUCTION  OF  OVER-PRINTED  PROOFS. 

BY  W.  ENGLAND.* 

A simple  and  certain  method  of  reducing  over-printed  proofs  has 
been  one  of  the  wants  long  felt  by  all  photographers.  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  every  photographic  establishment,  even  the  most 
careful  printers  cannot  always  be  sure  of  getting  the  exact  depth 
of  tone  required,  and  proofs  occasionally  get  over-printed.  Of 
course,  prevention  is  better  than  cure  ; but,  when  a remedy  is 
necessary,  the  method  I am  about  to  describe  answers  admirably. 

I tried  a great  many  experiments  before  I succeeded  to  my 
satisfaction.  I found  that  cyanide  of  potassium  totally  destroyed 
the  print,  even  when  used  moderately  strong.  By  using  a weaker 
solution  it  was  well  under  control,  and  the  exact  depth  could  be 
readily  obtained  ; but,  during  the  washing  to  remove  the  cyanide, 
the  action  of  the  latter  continued,  and  spoiled  every  proof.  I 
then  tried  several  methods  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  cyanide  ; but 
without  success.  It  then  occurred  to  me  to  use  the  cyanide  in 
such  a weak  state  that  but  little  Bhould  be  held  in  the  paper,  only 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  print  to  the  required  depth.  For  this 
purpose  I made  a bath  of  only  four  drops  of  saturated  solution  of 
cyanide  to  a pint  of  water.  The  prints  immersed  at  first  showed 
no  signs  of  getting  lighter ; but  after  about  an  hour  the  most 
perfect  results  had  been  obtained  with  prints  considerably  over- 
printed. With  lighter  pictures  a less  time  is  required.  Proofs 
treated  in  this  way  lose  nothing  of  their  tone  during  the  after- 
washing, which  should  be  thoroughly  done,  and,  when  dry,  retain 
all  the  brilliancy  of  an  ordinary  print.  I enclose  you  a proof,  one- 
half  treated  in  the  way  described. 
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MR.  HENDERSON’S  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  report  of  my  demonstration,  you 
have  evidently  failed  to  see  the  important  points  in  my 
method  of  making  emulsion.  In  the  first  place,  I increase 
the  rapidity  in  the  same  proportion  as  I convert  the  silver 
nitrate  into  ammonia  nitrate;  for  example,  if  I convert 
(say)  20  per  cent,  of  the  silver  into  ammonia  nitrate,  I 

— - - * A communication  to  the  Photographic  Journal. 


not  get  so  rapid  a plate  as  I should  if  I converted  more  or 
all  the  nitrate.  Another  important  point  is  that  the  bromide 
of  silver  is  formed  in  an  excess  of  silver,  thereby  also  giving 
greater  rapidity  and  density,  and  a thick  or  viscid  sub- 
stance is  easier  diffused  into  a thin  than  vice  versa.  I have 
been  asked  by  several  persons,  including  chemists,  how  I am 
to  make  a solution  of  ammonia  nitrate  of  silver,  and  add  it  to 
a pure  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  without  forming  fresh  oxide 
of  silver.  Many  of  your  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  they 
can  have  ammonia  nitrate  of  silver  in  three  forms,  viz.,  in 
an  acid  condition,  in  a neutral,  or  in  an  alkaline  state.  The 
two  first  may  be  mixed  with  a neutral  or  acid  solution  of 
silver  without  precipitating  oxide  of  silver,  and  in  makiug 
emulsion  1 prefer  the  neutral. 

1 have  beeD  perfectly  inundated  with  questions  regard- 
ing this  matter,  that  I think  it  would  be  advisable  to  give 
another  demonstration. 

A slight  guide  as  to  the  rapidity  of  emulsion  made  by 
converting  the  whole  of  the  silver  into  ammonia  nitrate  may 
be  added.  Working  in  the  studio,  1 take  in  a good  light, 
with  a No.  2B  lens,  No.  2 stop,  the  cap  off  and  on  as  rapidly 
as  I can,  and  obtain  a fully-exposed  negative  ; but  of  course, 
with  such  a plate  as  this,  extra  precaution  in  the  preparation 
is  Decessary.  I use  Mr.  Edwards’  lamp,  with  a dark  ruby 
chimney  (one  that  will  stand  the  spectroscopic  test),  and  a 
petticoat  of  two  thicknesses  of  ruby  paper;  even  this  light 
is  not  very  safe. — I remain,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

A.  L.  Henderson. 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sensitiveness  of  such  an 
emulsion  bears  some  relation  to  the  proportion  of  silver 
converted  into  the  ammonia  compound. — Ed.] 


LECTURE  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE 
POLYTECHNIC. 

Dear  Sir, — 1 think  photographers  ought  to  know  that 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hepworth  is  giving  a lecture  on  “ Photography  ” 
at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  London.  This 
lecture  is  admirably  delivered,  and  is  very  interesting,  as 
an  enlargement  is  taken  and  developed  in  sight  of  the 
audience,  by  means  of  the  new  argentic  gelatino-bromide 
paper  introduced  by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co.,  of  Green- 
wich I may  mention  that  I was  courteously  allowed  to 
examine  the  enlargement  (after  the  lecture),  which  I found 
to  be  a very  capital  one,  of  good  colour,  the  size  of  the 
paper  being  full  imperial,  measuring  30  by  23  inches,  taken 
with  an  ordinary  limelight,  with  seven  seconds’  exposure, 
and  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate  iu  about  two  minutes. 
The  paper — as,  perhaps,  is  known  to  but  few—  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  enlarging-lantern  in  a dry  state,  so  that  photo- 
graphers can  keep  a stock  by  them,  and  always  be  prepared 
to  make  an  enlargement  with  but  very  little  trouble  ; and 
the  time  occupied  in  so  doing  is  so  small,  that  it  will  sur- 
prise many  of  the  votaries  of  our  art  who  see  the  result 
for  the  first  time. — 1 am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Robert  Hellis. 


COLLODION  EMULSION  ON  PAPER. 

Dear  Sir, — I see  in  the  last  number  of  the  Photographic 
News,  May  13th,  in  your  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
South  London  Society,  that  Mr.  William  Brooks  showed 
a negative  and  print  from  collodion  emulsion  on  paper, 
stating  it  to  be  more  rapid  than  the  ordinary  mode  on 
glass.  I should  feel  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Brooks  (and 
probably  other  workers  would  also)  if  he  would  kindly  give 
through  your  columns  his  mode  of  working  collodion 
emulsion  on  paper.  He  is,  I know,  an  old  worker  with 
collodion  emulsion.  I have  for  some  years  past  used  collo- 
dion emulsion  on  glass,  and  very  excellent  it  has  proved, 
and  when  used  wet,  quite  as  rapid  as  wet  collodion. 

Regarding  Dr.  Eder’s  late  formula  for  clearing  fog  from 
gelatine  negatives,  I have  just  tried  it  ou  a very  foggy 
negative  (almost  unprintable,  in  fact,  from  red  fog)  and 
found  it  answer  quite  well,  giving  a very  fair  and  printable 
negative.  But  1 tried  it  also  on  one  that  was  fogged  and 
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afterwards  treated  with  mercury  without  effect.  I also 
tried  it  with  a foggy  negative  I had  collodionized  for  print- 
ing, but  found  the  solution  only  parti  illy  penetrated  the 
collodion,  and  acted  in  patches  where  it  penetrated. 

I shall  he  glad  if  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  some  of  your  readers, 
will  advise  me  how  to  make  a negative  that  has  been 
collodionized  and  dried  easily  penetrable  by  solutions  either 
for  intensification  or  reduction.  1 have  tried  alcohol  with 
only  very  partial  success. — Yours  truly, 

Francis  W.  Turton. 


HOLMES’  OZONE  BLEACH. 

Dear  Sir,-  Having  read  the  letters  which  have  appeared 
in  your  paper  between  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  and  Mr.  S. 
Fry,  I should  feel  obliged  by  your  inserting  this.  Having 
myself  used,  with  great  success,  I'olmes’  ozone  bleach, 
I can  confidently  say  that,  affer  using  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  has  a tendency  to  dissolve  the  film,  then  Cowell’s 
mixture  of  citric  acid  and  alum,  and  finding  the  negative 
still  too  intense,  I have  afterwards  used  the  ozone  bleach, 
without  loosening  the  film,  and  obtained  a good  printing 
negative.  I certainly  believe  it  to  be  a valuable  teducer, 
if  properly  diluted. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Ciias.  F.  Wing. 


THE  NEW  MACHINE  FOR  LEVELLING  AND 
COATING  PLATES. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  the  new  levelling  machine 
for  gelatine  plates,  which  was  deemed  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  have  the  leading  article  of  this  week’s  Photo- 
graphic News  devoted  to  its  description,  I am  quite  at  a 
loss  to  understand  by  what  incidert  of  inadvertance  Mr. 
Cowan  has  been  made  to  appear  as  its  originator,  the  more 
especially  as  that  gentleman  distinctly  stated  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Club,  the  South  London  meeting,  and  Mr.  Hender- 
son’s meeting  —where  he  exhibited  his  model—  that,  beyond 
the  introduction  of  the  propeller,  as  there  shown,  he 
claimed  no  originality  with  respect  to  the  apparatus,  he 
having  seen  it  in  use  at  my  place  only  a few  days  previously. 

Far  be  it  fiom  me  to  impugn  the  honour  of  Mr.  Cowan, 
or  auy  other  gentleman  ; but  I think  it  only  fair  that  the 
matter  should  be  placed  in  a proper  light  before  the  photo- 
graphic public.  With  regard  to  the  machine  itself,  1 most 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  a failure  as  compared  with  the 
improved  form  I am  now  qsiug,  a model  of  which  I exhi- 
bited at  Mr.  Henderson’s  meeting,  and  thesp*cial  meeting 
of  the  Parent  Society  on  Tuesday  last.  This  fact,  I believe, 
was  fully  recognised  by  many  who  saw  the  two  models, 
and  from  whom  I received  waim  congratulations;  one  of 
the  principal  makers  of  gelatine  plates  was  so  struck  with 
the  apparatus,  that  he  requested  me  to  furnish  him  with 
one  forthwith.  I may  say  that  I do  not  pretend  to  claim 
entire  originality  in  the  matter  myself,  although  it  has 
caused  me  much  anxious  thought,  and  occupied  a great 
deal  of  my  time,  having  received  much  valuable  assistance 
from  Mr.  Farlie,  a brother  photographer  in  Woolwich, 
who  was  formerly  a mechanical  draughtsman  employed  in 
the  Royal  Arsenal. 

Allow  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I shall  be  very 
happy  to  show  the  machine  in  action  to  anyone  interested 
in  the  su*  ject,  whenever  he  may  feel  disposed  to  give  me 
a call.  — Yours,  &c.,  W.  Cobb. 

Woolwich. 


Iproiffiblttg?  of  Sflrifltt 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  M.  Peliqot 
in  the  chair. 

It  was  announced  that  a photographic  exhibition  would  be  held 
at  Frankfort  during  the  month  of  August.  A retrospective  exhi- 
bition will  abo  take  place  at  the  palace  of  Versailles,  dating  from 
June  1st  till  July  16th. 


M.  Comte,  writing  from  Chantilly,  stated  that  he  had  prepared 
gelatine  emulsion  by  daylight,  afterwards  washing  it  in  a 2 per 
cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  a satisfactory  result  being 
obtained  without  any  sign  of  fogging. 

M.  Bascher  sent  a dry  collodion  tannin  plate  prepared  in 
March  1872.  Last  October  it  was  exposed  for  alinos  twice  the 
time  necessary  fc  a negative  recently  made,  and  developed  with 
the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  a 7 per  cent,  solution  of  silver. 
The  negative  was  good,  but  slightly  solarised. 

M.  Krebesz  makes  use  of  the  following  emulsion  for  obtaining 
glass  positives  by  exposing  behind  a negative.  Sheets  of  gela- 
tine are  immersed  in  a 7 per  cent,  solution  of  silver  until  they 
become  soft.  As  soon  as  the  surface  is  dry  the  sheets  are  plunged 
in  a bath  composed  of — 


Water  

Bromide  of  ammonium 
Ammonia  


100  grammes 

o8  ” 

2 c.c. 


When  they  have  become  uniformly  white  they  may  be  well 
washed ; the  emulsion  is  then  ready  to  be  melted,  filtered,  and 
spread  on  the  glass,  and  an  exposure  of  five  or  six  seconds  is 
required  in  a diffused  light. 

A method  of  obtaining  very  finely  divided  bromide  of  silver 
suitable  for  making  emulsion  by  simple  mixture  with  gelatine 
has  been  suggested  by  M.  Lohse.  Bromide  of  potassium  is 
dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  water,  about  an  eighth 
part  of  the  gelatine  ordinarily  required  is  added  and  dis- 
solved by  slight  heating,  solid  nitrate  of  silver  is  introduced,  and, 
after  boiling  for  half-an-hour,  sufficient  acetic  acid  is  used  to 
preserve  the  gelatine  in  a liquid  slate.  This  mixture  is  stirred 
into  a cylindrical  vessel  filled  with  distilled  water  and  left  for  a 
few  days,  after  which  time  the  bromide  of  silver  is  deposited  at 
the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a clear  paste. 

Dr.  Vogel  has  found  that  a saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  in  place  of  ammonia  is  preferable  in  the  development  of  his 
emulsion. 

Extracts  from  foreign  journals  on  the  properties  of  different 
varieties  of  cellulose,  and  various  other  matters,  were  referred  to  by 
M.  Bordet. 

MM.  Fortier  and  Londe  presented  a support  for  thin 
sheets  of  celluloid.  It  is  a plate  formed  of  some  rigid  substance, 
as  wood  or  card,  over  which  is  spread  a film  or  paste  composed  as 
follows  : — 

Gelatine  60  parts 

Sugar 50  „ 

Sulphate  of  baryta  115  „ 

Glycerine  300  ,, 

Water 190  „ 

The  sheets  of  celluloid  adhere  easily  to  this  paste,  and  after 
exposure  they  may  be  easily  detached. 

M.  David  showed  some  very  thin  sheets  of  celluloid,  and 
gave  the  following  formula  for  a paste  with  which  to  fix  them 
on  a rigid  support : — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  20  parts 

Gelatine  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 „ 

Glycerine  ...  ...  50  ,, 

Glucose  ...  ...  25  „ 


M.  Stroubinsky  next  spoke  on  zincography.  Working  in  St. 
Petersburg,  where  zinc  is  not  easily  obtained,  he  uses  copper 
plates  coated  with  a solution  containing  5 per  cent,  of  gum- 
arabic  and  2 percent,  of  bichromate  of  ammonia.  When  dry 
they  are  exposed  behind  the  negat  ve  for  two  or  three  minutes 
in  full  suushine,  or  in  diffused  light  up  to  half-au-hour.  The 
plate  is  next  covered  with  a solution  of  bitumen  ot  Judea  und  dry- 
ing oil  in  benzole,  aud  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  it  is  soaked  in  water  for 
some  time.  The  image  being  scarcely  visible,  it  is  coloured  with 
logwood.  The  back  of  the  plate  is  varnished  and  plunged  in  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  perchloride  ot  iron,  at  the  end  of  balf-an- 
hour  it  is  taken  out,  the  high  lights  coated  with  gum,  and  the 
plate  inked. 

M.  Stroubinsky  next  stated  that  as  varnished  negatives 
were  so  difficult  to  retouch,  whereas,  unvarnished,  the  film  was 
easily  erased,  he  covered  the  plate  with  a solution  of  10  per 
cent,  of  gum,  and  3 per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  ammonia.  After 
drying  and  exposing  to  light,  it  is  soaked  in  water  for  five 
minutes,  and  then  allowed  to  dry. 

M.  Londe  presented  a mechanical  shutter,  allowing  the  time 
of  exposure  to  be  estimated. 

M.  Stoerk  sent,  through  M.  Audouin,  several  bottles  of  his 
gelatino-broraide  emulsion,  stating  the  terms  of  hispateut.  It 
is  pronounced  free  from  any  tendency  to  frill  or  blister.  By  the 
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introduction  of  an  antiseptic  liquid,  the  emulsion  may  ho  pre- 
served indefinitely  in  a fluid  state.  . 

MM  Londe  and  Vidal  gave  an  account  of  their  experi- 
ments with  M.  Jonniauxs  emulsion  ; they  obtained  good  results, 

but  it  did  not  prove  very  sensitive. 

M.  Raoul  Clement  presented  a note  on  theoretical  and 
practical  considerations  of  the  time  of  exposure. 

M.  Davanne  presented,  for  Capt.  Bing,  a pamphlet  on  a new 
method  of  obtaining  positive  transparencies  in  the  camera. 

M.  Aime  Girard  gave  an  accouut  of  his  researches  on  hydro- 


M.  Audra  has  been  studying  the  action  of  alkaline  bichro- 
mates  on  gelatino-bromide  of  silver,  as  reported  upon  by 
Capt.  Abney,  about  a year  ago.  The  effect  of  immersing  a 
plate  for  fifteen  minutes  after  exposure  in  a one  per  cent, 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  rendered  the  image  slow  to 
appear  during  development,  and  caused  it  to  disappear  during 
fixation.  A second  p ate  immersed  for  two  minutes  gave  but  a 
feeble  image  at  first,  afterwards  becoming  stronger,  but  still 
maintaining  a great  divergence  from  the  portion  of  the  plate 
not  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  bichromate.  M.  Audra  next 
experimented  upon  its  action  upon  the  emulsion  in  two  different 
ways,  adding  the  solution  when  in  course  of  preparation.  Both 
times  the  emulsion  was  made  under  the  full  light  of  a gas  jet, 
and  iu  preparing  the  second  portion,  it  was  boiled  for  two  hours, 
and  concentrated  ammonia  added,  but  in  each  the  negatives 
were  perfect,  exempt  from  fogging,  and  highly  sensitive. 
M.  Audra  then  recurred  to  Capt.  Abney,  to  whom  thanks  were 
due  for  having  first  studied  this  action. 

M.  Jonte  exhibited  an  instantaneous  shutter,  which  he  and 
M.  Simonoff  had  constructed,  consisting  of  a kind  of  curtain 
resting  on  a cylinder  capable  of  revolving  on  its  axis,  it  being 
regulated  by  a weight  and  capable  of  adjustment  from  one-half 
to  one-fortieth  of  a second. 

Votes  of  thanks  being  passed,  the  meeting  broke  up. 


Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  on  Friday,  the  13th  inst.,  at 
8 p.m.,  Mr.  Joseph  Woodworth  in  the  chair. 

Mi . J.  E.  T reffry  was  d uly  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  hold  an  outdoor  meeting  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Drogheda  during  the  coming  month. 

Mr.  Conan  exhibited  a collection  of  prints  in  platinum  and 
silver,  taken  from  the  same  negatives  and  placed  side  by  side 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  Various  methods  were  proposed 
for  obviating  the  dull  appearance  of  the  former,  which  did  not 
meet  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  meeting. 

The  proceedings  were  then  adjourned  until  the  second  Friday 
in  October. 


SDalk  iu  the  ^tuiriu. 


South  London  Photographic  Society.— The  next  meeting 
of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  June  2nd,  at  8 p.m.,  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adeiphi.  Mr.  Archer  Clarke 
will  give  nn  illustration  of  the  Gelatine  Emulsion  Process,  and 
the  Development  of  Gelatine  Plates.”  The  presentation  print  for 
1880  will  be  ready  for  distribution. 

The  Royal  Corwall  Polytechnic  Society. — This  Institu- 
tion appears  to  be  endowed  with  abundant  vitality  and  energy,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  circulars  issued  with  reference  to  its 
forty-ninth  annual  exhibition  : the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  being 
the  first  Tuesday  in  September.  The  Cornwall  Society  has  done 
good,  although  unobtrusive,  service  in  the  cause  of  technical 
education,  many  important  inventions  owing  their  introduction 
to  the  Institution.  The  prize  subjects  in  the  various  branches  of 
applied  science  are  well  selected,  and  calculated  to  suggest  useful 
directions  for  the  exercise  of  inventive  skill.  Several  premiums 
are  offered  for  improvements  in  mining  machines,  naval  architec- 
ture, practical  mechanics,  &c.,  while  domestic  and  sanitary  appli- 
ances are  not  neglected,  a prize  being  offered  for  an  improved 
means  of  making  casement  windows  weather-tight — a point  not 
altogether  without  interest  to  photographers.  Photography 
occupies  a promineut  place  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  as  our 
readers  are  aware  (see  page  232  of  our  last  number),  while  pure 
science,  as  represented  by  chemistry,  physics,  natural  history,  &c., 
is  well  cared  lor,  numerous  prizes  bring  offered  for  essays,  collec- 
tions of  specimens,  and  so  forth.  The  Fine  Arts  have  their  im- 


portance duly  recognised  in  most  of  the  branches  ordinarily  prac- 
tised, near  a dozen  medals  or  prizes  being  offered  ; and,  moreover, 
an  art  union  drawing  or  lottery  is  to  exist  in  connection  with  the 
exhibition,  the  prizes  being  selected  from  exhibits  by  professional 
artists. 


Ufa 

**#  A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best  practical 
essay  “The  Way  to  Preserve  Negatives  and  Register  Them.” 
The  following  rules  must  be  noted : — The  article  should  be  from 
one  to  two  columns  in  length  ; it  should  be  written  neatly,  and 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  contributions  must  be  re- 
ceived at  the  Office,  5,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  by  the  1st  June, 
marked  outside,  “ The  Way  to  Preserve  Negatives  and  Register 
Them.”  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  name  should  be  printed  in 
the  article,  but  it  must  of  course  be  enclosed  to  the  Editor. 
The  Editor  will  not  undertake  to  return  any  rejected  MS.  In 
the  case  of  t wo  articles  being  of  equal  merit,  the  honorarium  may 
be  divided,  but  in  any  case  the  decision  of  the  Editor  will  be 
final.  The  Editor  will  publish  the  title  of  other  essays,  to  be 
written  also  on  practical  subjects,  once  a month. 

Barium. — We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  fault  does  not  rest  with 
your  formula,  and  if  you  take  every  precaution  against  the 
accidental  action  of  light  on  your  emulsion  and  plates,  and 
employ  a fair  proportion  of  pyrogallic  in  your  developer,  you  will 
probably  obtain  all  the  density  that  you  require. 

T.  C. — Yes. 

A.  Hendry. — We  believe  that  tho  conditions  are  as  you  suppose, 
but  you  had  better  write  to  the  Secretary  at  5,  Pall  Mall  East. 

A.  F. — The  lenses  which  you  possess  will  not  serve  for  street  views 
except  in  the  brightest  weather,  and  with  very  rapid  plates. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  would  recommend  you  to  obtain  a 
cabinet  lens,  and  make  this  serve  for  all  the  purposes  you  refer 
to.  After  you  have  obtained  this,  you  would  find  a rectilinear  or 
symmetrical,  having  a focus  of  about  4 J inches,  the  most  useful 
additional  lens  to  obtain. 

Calyfso.— Only  when  the  party  represented  is  also  the  holder  of  the 
copyright. 

W.  A.  C.  A. — As  an  average,  we  think  that,  rapidity  being  put 
out  of  the  question,  the  results  are  not  quite  equal ; but  we  would 
strongly  recommend  you  to  give  gelatino-bromide  plates  a trial 
before  resuming  the  wet  process.  Above  all  things,  take  care  that 
you  use  a sufficiently  safe  light  in  all  manipulations,  and  guard 
against  over-exposure.  , 

Little  Nemo. — The  yield  should  have  been  4}  ounces  if  the 
chloride  were  pure  and  dry. 

0.  G.  li. — Prompt  action  is  no  doubt  necessary  ; but  we  would 
recommend  a consultation  with  a respectable  solicitor. 

Richard  Adams, — 1.  It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  in  hot. 
2.  Precipitate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

L.  Jacob. — It  is  evidently  quite pa*t  recovery,  and  unless  you  area 
sufficiently  good  workman  to  do  the  job  yourself,  you  had  better 

• send  it  to  a camera-maker  to  have  the  damaged  part  replaced. 

N.  Leigh. — It  would  be  well  to  make  as  perfect  a copy  as  possible 
before  attempting  to  remove  the  stains.  A dilute  solution  of 
bleaching  powder  (chloride  of  lime)  will  probably  answer  very 
well ; but  it  will  also  bleach  the  red  and  blue  pigments  present, 
leaving  the  carbon  basis  of  the  picture. 

Ignorant. — You  cannot  do  better  than  apply  to  any  leading  photo- 
grapher in  your  town. 

Peter  Perry. — 1.  The  incrustation  consists  of  a basic  ferric  sul- 
phate, a salt  which  possesses  no  value  as  a developing  agent.  2. 
Only  in  the  presence  of  a considerable  excess  of  ammonia. 

A.  Burch. — You  would  be  quite  at  the  mercy  of  your  landlord  in 
such  a case,  and  you  will  be  very  unwise  if  you  commence  building 
your  studio  before  you  hold  a proper  agreement. 

Humorous. — The  matter  is  purely  personal,  and  would  be  of  no 
interest  to  the  greater  part  of  our  readers. 

Small  Boy. — A front  lens  from  an  ordinary  achromatic  opera  glass, 
with  its  convex  side  next  the  plate,  will  answer  fairly  well.  A 
stop,  equal  in  diameter  to  about  one-twentieth  of  the  focus,  should 
be  fixed  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  at  a distance  from  it  equal  to 
about  one-fifth  of  tho  focus. 

William  Bennett. — 1.  Not  unless  a special  agreement  has  been 
made.  2.  Try  a smaller  proportion  of  tho  iodizing  solution.  3 . 
It  is  extremely  poisonous. 

E.  F.  Fox. — Write  to  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  of  Soho  Square. 

B.  C.  L. — 1.  Tho  proceeding  is  illegal.  2.  A licence  is  required  ; 
but  in  cases  like  your  own  tbo  law  is  not  usually  enforced. 

John  Coombes. — It  has  been  out  of  print  for  a long  time. 

M.  Watts. — It  is  not  so  easy  to  judge  of  the  printing  density  of  a 
gelatine  negative  as  of  oue  prepared  by  the  collodion  process,  for 
slight  variations  in  colour  often  correspond  to  very  great  difference 
as  regards  actinic  transparency.  If,  however,  you  make  a practice 
of  soaking  every  plate  in  alum  solution  after  fixation,  vou  will 
obtain  far  less  diversity  of  tint  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
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A REPEATING  CAMERA. 

A very  compact  and  portable  arrangement  for  exposing  a 
number  of  plates  in  r.-pid  succession  and,  at  the  same  time, 
doing  away  with  the  dark-slide,  has  recently  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  Pumphrey,  of  Birmingham. 

A rectangular  box  coutaius  a series  of  frames  or  plate- 
holders,  arranged  in  an  endless  chain  fashion  (as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  block,  a a a a),  one  of  them  serving  to 


Pumphrey.  The  chain  of  frames  is  actuated  by  the  handle, 
f,  a quarter  of  a turn  serving  to  move  the  band  a distance 
corresponding  to  the  interval  between  two  successive  plates, 
and  an  exact  correspondence  as  regards  position  is  insured 
by  a clamp,  t,  which  grips  the  top  of  that  frame  which  is  in 
position  for  exposure,  while  two  shutters,  d d,  can,  by  means 
of  the  levers,  e e,  be  so  hiuged  down  as  to  clamp 
the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  and  hold  it  to  its 
proper  position.  These  shutters  also  serve  to  protect  the 
stock  of  films  or  plates  from  light  when  the  view  is  being 
focussed ; this  operation  beiDg  performed  by  bringing  t 


ground  glass  into  the  proper  position,  and  observing  the 
image  through  the  door,  c.  In  the  case  of  the  revolving 
stereoscope,  which  Mr.  Pumphrey’s  camera  somewhat  re- 
sembles, these  clamping  adjustments  are  unnecessary  ; 
and  it  is  worth  considering  whether  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  so  gear  the  handles  e e,  and  i,  together  as 
to  make  one  movement  lower  the  shutters  d d,  and  at 
the  same  time  clamp  the  top  of  the  frame  containing  the 
plate  intended  for  next  exposure. 

By  omitting  the  arrangement  for  focussing,  an  opera- 
tion which  has  recently  been  shown  not  to  be  so  univer- 
sally necessary  a3  was  generally  supposed,  it  might  be 
practicable  to  carry  two  films  or  plates  in  each  frame.  In 
such  a case  two  objectives  would  be  required,  one  at  b, 
and  the  other  at  c;  and  if  the  lenses  were  provided  with 
the  proper  adjusting  and  exposing  gear,  the  instrument  in 
this  form  might  perhaps  be  especially  well  adapted  for 
certain  kinds  of  detective  camera  work. 


DEFECTS  IN  GELATINE  DRY  PLATES. 

Rapid  gelatine  plates  are  unquestionably  a great  boon  to 
the  photographer,  for  all  that  the  negatives  they  produce 
are  not  always  spoken  of  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise. 
We  have  again  and  again  examined  a week’s  work  in 
gelatine  negatives,  all  of  them  taken  by  an  accomplished 
operator  under  the  chaugiug  light  of  the  studio.  A number 
of  the  negatives  proved  to  be  perfect  examples  of  photo- 
graphic art  ; others,  and  they  the  majority,  ranked  as  the 
“ might  have  been  good,  but  for,”  &c.,  &c.  Not  a few  were 
decidedly  weak,  flat,  and  bad.  Some  of  the  plates  had  not 
been  properly  levelled  after  coating  with  emulsion.  Upon 
looking  along  the  edges  of  these,  we  found  that  they  were 
so  warped  as  to  prevent  their  taking  a true  level  under 
any  circumstances.  The  glass,  too,  was  of  poor  quality, 
and  not  free  from  air- bubbles  and  other  blemishes.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  produce  a good  negative  with  a thin 
or  an  unequal  film  of  emulsion. 

The  image  must  appear  weak  where  the  body  of  the 
emulsion  is  insufficient,  or  where  the  silver  bromide  has 
been  mingled  with  an  excess  of  gelatine,  and  used  to  coat 
too  many  plates.  In  the  preparation  of  uniform  and 
reliable  plates,  the  proportion  of  silver  bromide  to  gelatine 
and  water  should  be  always  the  same,  and  eaefi  plate 
should  receive  a measured  quantity  of  emulsion.  The 
glass  employed  should  also  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  per- 
fectly flat.  Owing  to  careless  manipulation,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happeus  that  both  sides  of  a plate  get  coated  with 
emulsion.  In  laying  it  down  on  the  levelling  slab  some 
of  the  emulsion  gets  tilted  over  the  edge  and  under  the 
plate.  The  quantity  required  to  produce  the  normal 
thickness  of  film  is  thus  reduced,  and  the  lose  gives  rise  to 
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the  two-fold  evil  of  a thin  film,  and  a back  Pot  easily 
cleaned  after  treatment  with  alum. 

Plates  carefully  levelled  and  coated  with  a suitable 
emulsion  should  require  no  after-intensification.  It  is 
possible  so  to  develop  such  plates,  even  when  over-exposed, 
as  to  produce  good  printing  negatives  by  one  operation. 

Lack  of  knowledge  in  an  operator  is  bound  to  yield  a 
harvest  of  results  in  gelatine  as  extraordinary  as  unsatis- 
factory. There  is  no  limit  iu  this  direction,  but 
some  of  the  complaints  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  makers 
are  not  without  reason.  When  it  is  an  object  to  offer 
plates  at  the  smallest  price,  we  doubt  if  it  is  possible 
to  bestow  the  greatest  care  in  their  preparation ; so 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  price  at  which  the 
plates  are  sold.  This  remark,  however,  is  not  levelled 
against  low-priced  plates,  some  of  which  we  have  found 
exceedingly  good.  It  is  meant,  rather,  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  using  plates  of  the  best  glass,  levelling  them  after 
coating  uniformly,  and  preparing  them  with  the  greatest 
possible  care. 

Why  should  not  patent  plate-glass  dry  plates  figure  in 
the  lists  of  manufacturers  ? When  important  work  has  to 
be  done,  it  is  not  a question  of  the  price  of  the  plates ; 
success  hinges  entirely  on  the  fitness  of  the  article  supplied. 
The  initial  cost  of  plate-glass  would  be  great,  but  we 
venture  to  say  that  its  use  would,  in  the  end,  effect  a 
saving. 

There  is  a new  process  looming  in  the  distance  whereby 
gelatine  negatives  may  be  taken  on  a paper  support,  and 
transferred  to  whatsoever  plate  may  prove  most  suitable  for 
their  reception.  We  refer  to  the  possibilities  unfolded  by 
Mr.  Warn erke’s  invention.  As  iu  the  coating  of  Autotype 
tissue,  so  with  gelatine  emulsion,  the  uniformity  and  thick- 
ness of  the  film  may  be  regulated  to  a nicety.  There  is  at 
present,  however,  the  labour  of  double  transfer  in  all  cases 
where  negatives  are  required  for  silver  printing.  This  may 
possibly  be  overcome  by  floating  off  the  film  on  its  tough 
collodion  support.  Photography,  in  so  far  as  gelatine  emul- 
sion is  concerned,  is  indeed  iu  the  birth-pangs  of  progress, 
but  without  waiting  for  that  perfection  which  the  future 
may  bring  forth,  it.  is  wise  to  keep  well  to  the  front  in  plate- 
making and  plate-using. 


ODD  JOBS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “LOOKING  BACK.” 

No.  3. — Captain  Mulligan's  Horses. 

The  last  “ Odd  Job,”  like  the  telling  of  jokes  over  a 
social  pipe,  wherein  the  laugh  being  over  at  the  last  quip, 
some  one  instantly  starts  off  with  “ That  reminds  me,”  so 
the  Lady  and  her  Cat  jogged  my  memory  with  regard  to 
the  present  “ Job.” 

I saw  in  a late  number  of  the  News  that  great  difference 
of  opinion  exists  regarding  the  best  wind  to  photograph 
in.  Mr.  Dixon  disliked  the  east  wind  while  making  his 
studies  of  animated  nature  in  the  Zoo,  or,  to  put  a truer 
meaning  into  the  sentence,  perhaps,  Mr.  D.  did  not  dislike 
it  so  much  as  the  lions  and  tigers,  from  constitutional 
reasons,  objected  to  it  ; Captain  Abney  prefers  a west 
wind  ; Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  favours  a north-west  ; and 
Mr.  P.  Jennings  declares  for  no  wind.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  gentlemen  are  all  in  the  right;  and  if  I expressed 
a partiality  for  a gentle  balmy  southern  breeze,  I should  be 
in  the  right  likewise — at  times.  Indeed,  it  seems  like 
trying  to  split  hairs  to  argue  upon  such  a subject.  With 
the  object  that  has  to  be  photographed  rests  the  wish,  by 
the  worker,  for  wind  or  no  wind.  If,  for  instance,  the  ob- 
ject be  a street,  it  must  have  a certain  ainouut  of  wind,  or 
the  smoke  will  settle  around  and  down  upon  it  in  clouds, 
rendering  the  making  of  a clear  negative  impossible.  Now 
it  is  according  to  the  direction  of  the  street  that  the 
worker  would  like  the  wind  to  blow  from  some  particular 
point  of  the  compass.  It  might  be  the  wild,  north,  or  the 
mild  south,  according  to  circumstances.  For  working  in 


the  pure  country  air,  and  making  pictures  wherein  trees 
and  foliage  are  the  principal  features,  it  then  becomes 
almost  indispensable  that  there  should  be  no  wind.  For 
studio  work  — ordinary  work — a clear  day,  with  a moderate 
breeze  blowing  from  anywhere,  is  what  is  required  ; if  you 
can  get  it  from  scented  groves,  it  is  certainly  preferable 
to  chimneys.  Thus  it  is  that  I say  the  above-meutioned 
gentlemen  are  all  in  the  right ; and  I think  that  most  of 
us,  in  a friendly  way.  should  range  ourselves  alongside  of 
Mr.  Dixon  and  his  lions,  and  unanimously  show'  our  dis- 
like to  that  wind  of  all  winds — the  bitter  east.  There  is 
another  wind  that  I can  cordially  anathematize,  and  that  is 
a high,  dry  wind,  let  it  blow  from  where  it  likes  In  the 
studio,  or  in  the  field,  it  is  the  most  galling  and  annoying 
of  all  the  myriad  of  ills  that  besiege  us  ; it  is  the  most 
irritating,  temper-trying  evil ; it  is  worse  than  yelling, 
fiendish  babies  ; worse  than  maidens  on  whom  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf  has  left  its  irredeemable  mark  ; worse  than 
foolish  young  men  and  silly  old  fellows.  Custom  has  be- 
come second  nature  with  us  regarding  these  everyday 
troubles  ; but  the  high,  dry  wind  conies  only  now  and  again 
(Providence  be  thanked!),  when  we  get  dust  in  our  eyes, 
dust  in  our  dark  room,  dust  in  our  bath,  dust  in  every- 
thing. Indoors  it  plays  the  deuce  ; outdoors  it  is — worse. 

But,  as  “ man  proposes,  and  Cod  disposes,”  we  have  to 
take  things  as  they  come  in  this  sublunary  sphere.  Thus 
it  was  with  me  when  Captain  Mulligan’s  horses  had  to  be 
photographed.  The  order  was  peremptory  : “ Be  at  Blun- 
derbuss Barracks  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock,  to 
photograph  my  horses. — Yours  ever,  R.  Mulligan,  1024  W, 
Canton  Cavalry.” 

Of  what  avail  were  my  hopes,  my  fears,  or  my  prayers? 
It  turned  out  exactly  what  I hoped,  and  feared,  and 
prayed  against.  The  sun  glared  as  only  a spring  sun  can 
glare  ; the  wind  blew  and  the  dust  flew,  cold  aud  warm, 
and  extremely  disagreeable,  all  at  once.  Yet  Captain 
Mulligan’s  horses  had  to  be  photographed. 

We  took  a Thomas’s  tent  to  change  the  plates  ; a 
group  lens  (Dallmeyer  No.  5 D),  two  dozen  Wratten  and 
Waiuwright’s  plates,  besides  other  lenses  and  sundry 
other  things,  in  case  of  any  unforeseen  emergencies.  When 
going  to  do  a “ job  ” that  you  may  never  have  the  option 
of  trying  again,  you  cannot  take  too  many  precautions. 
As  we  drove  along,  the  wind  seemed  to  freshen,  and  the 
sunlight  grew  more  gold-like  and  dazzling,  and  accord- 
ingly my  hopes  went  down,  my  fears  went  up,  and  my 
prayers — well,  I do  not  think  I remember  them  at  that 
particular  moment. 

It  was  without  doubt  as  bleak,  cold,  and  miserable- 
looking  a barracks  as  Dublin  could  boast,  was  Blunderbuss 
Barracks.  The  hard,  dry  wind  seemed  to  blow  from  every 
quarter,  to  whistle  round  every  corner,  to  sweep  up  and 
down  every  quadrangle,  and  to  ultimately  revel  in  per- 
fect madness  over  the  patches  of  sward  up  aud  around  the 
officer’s  stables.  Indeed,  it  was  a perfect  demon  of  a 
March  day. 

A beautiful  day  to  photograph  Captain  Mulligan’s 
horses,  especially  as  they  had  not  been  out  of  the  stable — 
except  for  a little  exercise — for  some  weeks  past.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  select  a suitable  spot  for  my 
purpose,  and  here  was  my  first  difficulty.  The  only 
shaded  spot  with  a passable  background  was  so  situated 
that  the  sunlight  poured  right  down  upon  the  lens.  After  a 
little  thought  1 resolved  to  try  oLe  plate  here,  shading  the 
lens,  and  fighting  against  the  light  ; and  ODe  in  the  bright 
sunlight  at  an  end  of  the  square  where  there  were  i,o  win- 
dows, thus  presenting  a grey  wall  for  a backgrouud.  Our 
changing  tent  being  tigged  in  an  adjacent  shed,  we  now 
gave  orders  for  the  first  charger  to  be  brought  forth.  Our 
assistant,  a true-born  Fat,  who  prides  himself  somewhat 
upon  his  knowledge  of  horse  flesh,  having  “ be  gad! 
driven  a team  of  mules  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sor — in 
America,  sor  ! ’’ — became  somewhat  excited  at  this  point. 
He  put  his  hat  on  one  side  of  his  head,  stuck  a straw  in 
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his  mouth,  and  swaggered  up  to  the  stable  door,  humming 
“ Oh,  groom,  bring  forth  my  gallant  steed.”  There  was 
a clatter  of  feet,  the  folding-doors  of  the  stable  were 
thrown  open,  and  out  bounded  a magnificent  chestnut, 
dragging  the  groom  along  with  him.  So  sudden  was  the 
noble  animal’s  appearance,  that  Pat  had  hardly  time  to 
drop  his  straw,  his  hat,  his  hum,  and  seek  safety  from 
being  trampled  to  death  in  an  ignominious  flight.  Fora 
second  or  two  Captain  Mulligan's  charger  sniffed  the  fresh 
air  with  dilated  nostrils,  and  then,  with  a joyous  neigh, 
commenced  a vigorous  series  of  calisthenics,  by  first 
stauding  on  his  hind  legs,  and  then  suddenly  doing  the 
same  on  the  fore — bounding,  leaping,  curvetting,  and 
finally  dragging  the  groom  round  and  round  the  square 
in  a glorious  gallop. 

“ Be  gorra,  sor !”  quoth  Pat,  brushing  his  hat  with  his 
sleeve,  and  following  the  capering  of  the  animal  with  ad- 
miring eyes,  “ he’s  a foine  amiable  beast.  It’s  as  good  as 
asurkus  to  see  him.” 

We  acquiesced  in  the  brute’s  fineness,  but  wondered  how 
we  were  to  get  a picture  of  such  a mercurial  animal.  At 
last  he  seemed  to  calm  down  ; he  was  coaxed  into  the 
shadow,  he  was  patted  and  “ wowed  ” into  a comparative 
quiet,  and  we  proceeded  with  all  despatch  to  focus.  On  a 
sudden  his  image  disappeared  from  the  ground  glass,  and, 
hurriedly  looking  up,  we  perceived  the  brute  waltzing 
towards  us  on  his  hind  legs,  his  ears  laid  back,  and  a 
business-like  look  about  his  features  that  there  was  no  mis- 
taking. It  was  our  turn  to  run  now.  After  capering 
round  the  camera  in  a most  frantic  manner— every  instant 
threatening  to  send  it  iuto  space — he  was  once  more 
soothed  down,  and  once  more  our  heads  went  beneath  the 
focussing  cloth.  At  that  instant  a gust  of  the  lively  March 
wind  brought  an  old  newspaper  whirling  round  the  corner 
of  the  Bk.  Stores,  and  our  charger,  recognizing  at  once 
the  pressing  nature  of  the  occasion,  started  off  on  a furious 
stampede,  with  the  paper  and  dust  coquetting  around  him 
in  a most  playful  manner.  “ Heaven  and  earth!  ” we  ex- 
claimed, “ what  can  we  do  with  such  a brute  ?” 

“Sure,  ye’s  moight  collar  the  camera  and  run  after  him," 
suggested  Pat.  And  really  it  looked  as  if  it  was  the  only 
way  possible,  for,  strange  to  say,  he  remained  steady  for 
a moment  or  so  anywhere  but  where  he  was  wanted.  At 
length  we  obtained  two  seconds  in  the  shade,  and  a flash 
in  the  sunlight,  of  him,  and  never  was  I more  thankful 
than  when  i saw  him  dancing  into  the  stable. 

There  was  another  charger,  a much  quieter  brute — a 
hunter,  and  a spirited  little  pony  and  trap.  There  would 
have  been  next  to  no  trouble  with  these,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  wind  and  the  dust.  Altogether,  1 exposed  ten 
plates;  one  of  these  I knew  to  be  of  no  use,  owing  to  the 
cap  blowing  off  the  lens— or,  rather,  out  of  my  hand — 
when  putting  it  on. 

I developed  with  pyrogallic,  and,  strange  to  say,  found 
the  plates  that  I exposed  in  the  sunlight  with  only  a flash 
rather  unexposed;  but  the  sharpness  and  steadiness  of  the 
animals  could  not  be  excelled.  The  plates  taken  in  the 
shade  were  rightly  exposed,  but  were  thin,  and  wanting 
in  contrast.  One,  especially,  of  the  pony  and  trap,  was 
so  wanting  in  vigour,  that  I resolved,  as  I had  another 
good  one  of  it,  to  try  strong  measures  with  it.  1,  after 
fixing,  flooded  it  with  a saturated  solution  of  murcury  ; 
after  this,  and  without  washing,  I gave  it  a dose  of  iodide 
of  potassium.  In  a second,  the  plate,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, presented  a most  hideous  appearance — yellow  and 
orange  colour  on  the  surface,  and  a thin,  sickly  colour 
looking  through  it. 

“ He  jabers ! ye’s  done  it  now,  sor ! ’’  quoth  Pat,  as  he 
looked  at  the  awful  plate.  I washed  it  under  the  tap, 
and,  retaining  hold  of  one  corner,  kept  moving  it  up 
and  down  in  the  hyposulphite  bath.  As  if  by  magic,  the 
ellow  and  orange  disappeared,  giving  place  to  a brown 
lack ; and,  upon  lifting  the  plate  between  me  and  the 
light,  I was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a negative  of  extra- 


ordinary printing  power.  I now  treated  the  other  weak 
plates  after  the  same  fashion,  with  the  same  result.  Two 
1 got  rather  dense,  but  a few  hours’  immersion  in  the 
alum  very  soon  reduced  them  to  the  required  depths. 
Clean,  vigorous  prints,  and  a good  order,  repaid  us  for 
all  our  annoyances  at  the  photographing  of  Captain 
Mulligan’s  horses.  At  the  same  time,  I do  not  yearn  for 
a high,  dry  wind  when  I next  go  out  upon  such  an 
errand.  - 


AN  UNSUSPECTED  CAUSE  OF  THIN  IMAGES 
WITH  THE  FERROUS  OXALATE  DEVELOPER. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

I have  been  troubled  during  the  last  day  or  two  with  thin 
images  on  gelatine  plates  when  developed  with  ferrous 
oxalate  developer,  and  I was  anxious  to  find  out  the  cause 
of  it,  since  the  same  plates  at  other  times  gave  vigorous 
images  with  plenty  of  detail  in  the  shadows.  The  only 
thing  which  could  be  at  fault  was  the  developer.  After 
examining  into  the  matter,  I found  that  the  developer 
used  had  been  exposed  for  some  little  time  to  the  air  in  an 
open  bottle,  and  the  ferrous  salt  must  have  become  con- 
verted to  the  ferric  salt  to  a considerable  extent.  The 
question  then  arose  as  to  the  reason  why  such  a developer 
should  give  a feeble  image.  It  struck  me  that  it  might 
perhaps  be  the  diminished  strength  of  the  developer,  which 
is  the  reason  usually  given  for  it  ; but  1 was  not  satisfied 
that  such  could  be  the  case,  and  it  was  necessary  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  suspicions  I had.  My  suspicions  were 
that  the  ferric  salt  probably  might  destroy  the  image  in- 
stead of  developing  it,  and  if  it  destroyed  the  image,  it 
might  also  attack  the  metallic  image  formed,  and  not  only 
make  the  plate  appear  less  rapid,  but  also  induce  feeble- 
ness. Some  ferric  oxalate,  made  as  neutral  as  possible  by 
adding  ammonia  till  a precipitate  was  caused,  was  prepared, 
and  experiments  made  with  it.  A gelatine  plate  was  ex- 
posed, and  drops  of  the  solution  sprinkled  over  it.  It  was 
then  washed  and  developed  as  usual,  with  the  result  that 
where  the  ferric  salt  had  been  dropped,  the  plate  refused  to 
develop  at  all — the  image  on  those  parts  had  been  totally 
destroyed.  A glass  plate  was  then  silvered  by  the  ordin- 
ary silvering  process,  a film  of  metallic  silver  of  mode- 
rate opacity  being  deposited  on  the  glass  surface.  A few 
drops  of  the  ferric  salt  were  placed  with  the  aid  of  a glass 
rod  on  the  silver,  and  almost  simultaneously  the  metal  ap- 
peared to  dissolve  away,  leaving  a highly  transparent  blue- 
violet  film  on  the  glass.  The  ferric  oxalate  had  evidently 
thus  attacked  the  silver.  The  plate  was  carefully  washed 
and  examined.  What  was  the  bluish  transparent  film  ? 
A drop  of  sodium  hyposulphite  at  once  dissolved  it,  so 
evidently  a salt  of  sliver  was  formed.  Could  it  be  made 
amenable  to  development  ? A fresh  solution  of  ferrous 
oxalate  was  prepared  and  applied.  The  effect  was  instan- 
taneous, for  the  once  transparent  film  at  once  darkened, 
and  metallic  silver  again  made  its  appearance,  the  opacity 
being  precisely  what  it  had  been  before  the  ferric  salt  had 
been  applied.  The  ferric  oxalate  evidently  acted  as  Mr. 
Warnerke  has  recently  shown  the  ferric  sulphate  does, 
viz.,  attack  the  silver  image.  W hat  is  formed  is  in  all  pro- 
bability silver  oxalate  in  the  one  case,  and  silver  sulphate 
in  the  other ; the  one  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  the  other 
slightly  soluble. 

A solution  of  ferric  citrate  was  next  made,  and  applied  to 
the  film  in  a similar  manner  ; and  its  behaviour  to  the  sil- 
vered plate  and  the  undeveloped  image  was  exactly  the 
same  as  the  oxalate  salt. 

If  now  we  apply  this  to  the  case  in  point,  we  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  thin  image  produced  in  the  plates  to  which 
I have  already  referred.  The  ferric  salt  undoes  the  work 
done  by  the  ferrous  salt  on  the  image,  and  we  have  as  a 
result  a want  of  density.  The  same  explanation  holds  good 
for  the  feebleness  of  the  image  produced  by  a weak  de„ 
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veloper.  As  fast  as  the  image  is  developed,  a certain 
amount  of  ferric  oxalate  is  produced,  which  soon  bears  a 
measurable  proportion  to  the  ferrous  salt,  when  the  amount 
caused  by  the  actual  development,  and  by  the  access  of  air, 
is  taken  into  account.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt, 
then,  that  ferrous  oxalate,  to  be  used  with  the  best  results, 
should  he  unoxidized,  and  this  can  only  be  caused  by  fresh 
mixing,  or  by  keeping  it  under  some  liquid  like  paraffin,  as 
Mr.  Warnerke  suggested.  I am  an  advocate  for  preparing 
the  ferrous  oxalate  by  the  old  method  (using  the*ferrous 
oxalate,  and  not  the  ferrous  sulphate),  and  if,  when  so  pre- 
pared, it  be  kept  hermetically  sealed,  no  bad  consequences 
will  ensue. 

The  results  I have  described,  in  no  way  shake  my  faith 
in  it  as  a developer,  as  to  my  mind  it  gives  more  brilliant 
images  than  any  other. 


feme, 

AT  THE  PREFECTURE  DE  LA  POLICE  IN  PARIS- 

A STONE  gateway,  with  a red  flag  drooping  over  it,  is 
pointed  out  to  us  as  the  Prefecture.  The  armed  sentry 
in  front  asks  no  questions,  so  we  pass  on  under  the 
arch  into  a cheerful  courtyard  smoothly  asphalted.  We 
bear  a long,  official-looking  document  by  way  of  in 
troduction,  and  this  we  keep  ready  to  hand,  lest  some 
sudden  attempt  at  arrest  be  made,  before  there  is  time  to 
show  our  credentials.  Fortunately  there  is  no  fear  of  this. 
A policeman  in  the  courtyard  barrs  the  way  for  the  first 
time  ; but  he  is  anything  but  a dangerous  character.  He 
is  disposed  to  be  argumentative,  though,  and  in  the  end 
gets  very  excited  over  the  address  on  the  letter.  It  is  for  the 
chief  of  the  Paris  detective  department,  but  unfortunately 
the  name  has  been  written  with  a y instead  of  an  e.  We 
point  out  that  probably  this  will  make  no  difference — it  is 
the  same  thing.  “ But  it  is  not  the  same  thing,’’  is  the 
hot  reply.  “ Get  y grec,  la, — what  does  it  mean  V"  As  he 
taps  at  the  “ y grec  ” excitedly,  we  carefully  look  at 
it  again,  but  can  afford  no  other  explanation.  “ Dites 
done,  M’elle,”  says  the  policeman,  turning  to  a young 
lady  who  is  busily  sewing  at  an  open  window  in  the  court- 
yard, Have  the  goodness  to  look  at  that  letter.”  The 
young  lady  reads  the  address,  and  thinks  it  is  all  right. 
“ Mais  cet  ygrec,”  responds  the  guardian  of  the  law,  still 
warmly.  The  young  lady  calmly  thinks  with  us  that  it 
does  not  matter  much,  and  in  these  circumstances  the 
policeman  gives  the  point  up,  and  permits  us  to 
proceed. 

Upstairs  to  the  top  of  a lofty  building,  and  we  enter  an 
ante- room,  where  several  stern-faced  men,  clothed  from 
top  to  toe  in  sombre  black,  are  sitting  at  a table.  We 
perform  our  best  bow,  ami  present  our  credentials.  No 
one  makes  an  observation,  but  we  are  carefully  scanned, 
and  then  ushered  into  a salon,  and  the  handle  turned  upon 
us. 

It  is  a salon  comfortably  furnished,  the  chairs  and 
settees  uniformly  covered  in  dull,  green  cloth.  There  are 
no  nick-nacks  beyond  a clock,  which  ticks  solemnly.  The 
walls  are  bare  ; the  sideboard  is  bare ; but  on  the  table 
are  two  solitary  objects,  an  inkstand  and  a little  bowl  of 
sand,  for  the  instant  drying  up  of  writing,  so  that  you 
could  be  sent  to  the  Bastile — if  there  were  one — on  the  spot. 
Time  goes  on,  and  we  wait  a good  half  hour  by  the  clock 
in  the  salon  vert.  We  begin  to  wish  we  had  read  that 
letter  of  introduction  before  we  presented  it.  “ Lock  up 
the  bearer,  ’ or  “ The  gentleman  being  rather  inquisitive, 
keep  him  for  the  morning  and  let  him  go,”  might  have 
beeu  inside.  We  have  plenty  of  time  to  think  over  the 
insanity  of  practical  jokes,  and  the  silliness  of  some  people 
who  continually  practise  them. 

Presently  the  door  is  opened,  and  one  of  Jthe  solemn 


black  greffiers  beckons  us.  W ithout  a word  we  follow  him 
down  one  passage  and  up  another,  until  he  throws  open  a 
door,  and  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  of  the  Baris 
detective  police. 

A courteous  gentleman,  still  youDg,  with  a smiling  face 
and  friendly  manner,  we  find  him,  this  head  of  the  secret 
machinery  of  the  gay  capital ; he  is  good  enough  to  place 
himself  entirely  at  our  disposal.  “ I will  accompany  you 
through  our  photographic  establishment  myself,  and  you 
shall  see  everything  that  interests  you.” 

He  is  as  good  as  his  word.  He  puts  on  his  hat,  and 
leaving  word  with  one  of  our  former  solemn  gaolers  that 
he  is  gone  to  the  photographic  establishment,  accom- 
panies us  down  several  flights  of  steps.  We  cross  a yard, 
and  perceive  through  an  open  door  the  dark  forms  of  police- 
men, ready  armed  and  accoutred,  lying  at  full  length  over 
tbe  floor  in  various  attitudes.  “ La  poste,”  explains  our 
friend — it  is  a force  ready  to  turn  out  for  duty  at  any 
moment.  We  reach  at  length  the  basement  of  the  building. 
Here  all  is  prepared  for  our  reception ; we  had  evidently 
been  kept  waiting  until  the  rooms  were  put  into  apple- 
pie  order.  An  officer  of  the  rank  of  inspector  of  police, 
under  whose  direct  charge  the  rooms  are  placed,  receives 
us,  and  in  his  company  we  proceed  to  make  the  in- 
spection. 

This  is  the  mounting  and  finishing  room,  and  here  are 
batches  of  prints — carte  size — ready  for  issue.  Let  us  look 
at  this  double  row  of  portraits  on  the  table,  first  of  all ; they 
are  copies,  and  taken  obviously  from  portraits  more  or  less 
good.  '1  hey  are  of  men,  some  of  them  old,  and  some  very 
young,  habited  in  ordinary  dress,  and  for  the  most  part 
very  untidy  about  ihe  hair  and  beard.  There  is  not  the  trace 
of  a razor  among  them.  Hairy  individuals,  who  have  an 
aversion  to  the  barber,  and  whose  features  would  evi- 
dently be  improved  by  the  lavish  application  of  yellow 
soap,  they  are  most  of  them,  the  counter-parts  of  whom 
may  be  seen  every  day  in  the  back  streets  of  Soho. 
“ Nihilists,”  the  chief  briefly  explains. 

Affairs  in  Russia  have  made  European  Governments 
extra  cautious  about  the  unsoaped  and  unshaven  of  the 
community ; and  this  collection  is  the  result  of  extensive 
research  by  the  police  of  Paris. 

“ Enfants  perdue,”  explains  our  friend  a second  time, 
for  we  have  taken  up  some  pictures  of  children  who  seem 
innocent  enough.  These  portraits  are  exceedingly  useful 
in  trying  to  find  out  parents  ; the  police  carry  the  pictures 
into  any  quarter  in  which  the  children  are  likely  to  be 
known,  aud  show  them  about.  Photography  has  been 
found  a most  efficient  aid  in  restoring  children  to  their 
parents,  or  rather  in  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  those 
who  have  deserted  their  offspring. 

These  pictures  are  scarcely  so  attractive.  The  dull 
look  of  remorse  borne  by  most  of  their  sad,  still  faces, 
is  terrible  ; they  are  portraits  taken  at  the  Morgue,  where 
ail  unknown  dead  bodies  found  in  Paris  are  carried. 
A large  uumber  of  copies  are  printed  if  foul  play  is  pre- 
saged, but  every  unknown  body  is  thus  recorded. 

This  heap  of  untrimmed  and  unmounted  portraits  of 
men  and  women  represent  the  daily  takings  of  the  Paris 
police.  They  will  be  mounted,  sorted,  and  presently  put 
upstairs  in  the  Record  Office.  They  are  ordinary 
persons  enough,  the  sitters,  of  a low  class  most  of  them, 
but  with  nothing  at  all  to  show  they  are  criminals.  As 
portraits  they  are  admirable,  however,  and  we  may  at 
once  say  that  the  work  at  the  Prefecture  is  simply  very 
good  indeed.  The  manner  of  proceeding  by  the  Paris 
police  is  as  follows  : — Everyone  charged  with  crime  or 
misdemeanour  of  a grave  nature,  who  is  brought  to  the 
Prefecture,  is  photographed  forthwith.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  in  the  end  he  is  proved  innocent  or  guilty,  he  is 
taken  to  the  studio,  which  is  situatad  in  the  same  block  of 
buildings  as  the  court.  As  the  prisoner  quits  the  court 
he  is  at  once  brought  before  the  camera.  On  an  average, 
forty  to  fifty  portraits  & day  are  taken,  and  these  are  forth- 
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with  printed  ; some  few  may  afterwards  be  cancelled, 
where  innocence  is  manifest ; but  if  there  is  the  least  sus- 
picion, the  portrait  is  pigeon-holed  ; it  may  be  difficult  to 
take  the  likeness  a second  time.  In  this  country,  as  most 
of  our  readers  know,  it  is  not  permitted  to  photograph  an 
unconvieted  person.  Gelatine,  by  the  way,  has  not  yet 
found  its  way  to  the  Piefecture  ; a3  the  portraits  are  only 
carte  size,  however,  au  exposure  of  five  or  six  seconds 
usually  suffices. 

The  French  portraits  are  certainly  more  valuable  than 
our  own.  The  men  and  women  in  Paris  are  pourtrayed 
as  they  usually  are  in  everyday  attire  and  with  all  their 
peculiar  personalities  about  them,  as  to  manner  of  wear- 
ing hair,  beard,  &c.  Most  of  our  portraits,  on  the  other 
hand,  depict  the  men  shaven  and  shorn,  in  the  grey  convict 
dress,  and  therefore  as  they  are  never  likely  to  be  seen 
outside  the  prison  walls.  In  France  the  governors  of  pri- 
sons care  little  about  the  appearance  of  their  charges ; it 
rests  with  the  detective  and  police  department  to  look 
after  criminals  at  large,  and  these  authorities,  to  assist 
themselyes,  prefer  to  have  portraits  of  the  men  and  woman 
as  the  latter  are  seen  every  day  in  the  streets. 

We  go  upstairs  into  the  Record  Office.  There  are  two 
huge  presses,  containing  in  all  the  portraits  of  40,000  bad 
characters.  In  one  press  are  portraits  arranged  according 
to  names,  in  the  other  according  to  crimes.  In  deep 
pigeon-holes  fit  long,  narrow  trays,  full  of  cartes  de-visite. 
Each  tray  measures  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  when 
slipped  into  the  pigeon-hole,  it  shows  on  its  outward  face 
ceitain  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  first  is  marked 
A — A M,  and  it  contains  portraits  of  criminals  whose  names 
begin  with  these  initials.  The  cartes  are  loose  in  the  long 
box,  but  all  in  order,  so  that  a man  or  woman  may  be 
picked  out  at  one.  Here,  in  the  other  press,  the  pigeon- 
holes are  divided  into  groups,  over  each  being  the  nature  of 
crime,  such  as  assasinat,  vol,  expulses,  mceurs,  &c.  The 
chief,  at  random,  takes  down  a long  box  of  the  expulses,  or 
banished  ones,  and  looks  them  through.  We  divine  what 
he  is  doing.  Out  of  compliment  to  ourselves  he  is  trying 
to  find  an  Englishman  among  them,  but  his  search  is  in 
vain.  Italians  turn  up  without  number,  and  Austrians  and 
Russians,  but  no  English.  We  suggest  that  the  search  is 
impossible — there  are  no  bad  Englishmen.  “ Attendez,” 
says  the  inspector,  and  he  goes  to  work  at  another  box. 
But  chef  and  sous-chef  are  equally  unfortunate,  aud  in  a 
few  miuutes  laughingly  give  up  the  job.  The  name  aud 
other  particulars  are  scratched  on  the  negative,  so  that 
they  print  in  black  upon  the  portrait,  and  are  quite  in- 
separable. This  is  a neater  and  better  plan,  we  think, 
than  chalking  the  particulars  on  a black-board  and  pho- 
tographing the  latter  with  the  convict,  the  plan  adopted 
in  Great  Britain. 

Another  feature  in  the  photographic  establishment  is 
the  enlarging  of  handwriting,  to  establish,  if  possible,  inden 
tity  of  character  between  an  acknowledged  hand  and  that 
upon  a spurious  document.  Here  is  a name  written  across 
a receipt-stamp  enlarged  ten  or  twelve  times  ; there  is  no 
difficulty  about  examining  the  giant  up  and  down  strokes  in 
every  particular.  If  any  writing  is  characteristic  of  a man, 
the  character  comes  out  in  a marked  manner  as  soon  as 
enlargement  takes  place.  Any  slight  spluttering  of  the 
pen  in  making  an  upstroke,  or  any  particular  flourish  or 
defect  about  certain  letters,  is  at  once  detected.  On  the 
walls  of  the  Record  Office  are  many  examples  of  enlarged 
handwriting,  which  have  served  to  discover  forgery,  and 
of  which  the  police-photographers  are  very  proud  ; they 
attach,  indeed,  exceeding  importance  to  this  feature  of 
photographic  detection. 

The  printing  room  and  the  washing  room  offer  little  of 
importance  ; they  are  well  arranged,  exceedingly  clean 
and  judiciously  appointed.  But  before  taking  our  depar- 
ture, the  chief  invites  our  attention  to  the  photographic 
carriage,  which  is  a valuable  item  of  the  establishment.  It 
is  a fine  vehicle,  painted  black  within  and  without,  about 


the  size  of  an  ordinary  police  van.  It  is  fitted  as  a dark 
laboratory,  with  sinks,  shelves,  handy  seats,  and  all  con- 
veniences. In  cases  of  fire,  murder,  and  serious  crimes,  a 
view  is  taken  of  the  scene  or  surroundings,  and  if  a body 
is  found  under  suspicious  circumstances,  a photograph  is 
taken  on  the  spot,  if  possible,  before  the  body  is  tampered 
with.  It  is  to  perform  duties  of  this  description  that  the 
van  is  made  use  of ; and  such  importance  does  the  Pre- 
fecture attach  to  photographs  secured  on  the  spot,  that  it 
lid  not  hesitate  to  spend  a sum  of  7,000  francs  on  the 
vehicle.  On  the  whole,  the  police  photographic  establish- 
ment at  Paris  is  most  complete  ; and  it  is  not  only  a model 
establishment,  but  one  that  has  not  its  counterpart  in 
any  other  country. 


The  “ Bye-the-Bye ” next  week  will  be  “Work 
Wages;’’  the  following  “ At  Home  ” will  be  “At 
Royal  School  of  Gunnery,  Shoeburyness.” 


and 
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A METHOD  OF  ESTIMATING  THE  SOLUBLE  BROMIDE 
CONTAINED  IN  A GELATINE  EMULSION. 

BV  W.  K.  BURTON.* 

The  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  nitrate  of  silver  will 
more  readily  combine  with  a soluble  bromide  to  form  bromide  of 
silver  than  with  a soluble  chromate  to  form  chromate  of  silver. 
As  the  accuracy  of  the  result  depends  upon  the  close  observance 
of  a red  or  orange  colour,  the  determination,  for  which  a small 
portion  only  of  the  emulsion  is  used,  should  be  made  in  daylight. 

A certain  quantity  of  the  emulsion  to  be  experimented  on- 
say  an  ounce— is  carefully  measured  out.  This  is  diluted  with 
several  times  its  bulk  of  hot  water,  so  that  it  may  not  readily 
set  again.  A certain  quantity  of  chromate  of  potassium  solution 
is  then  poured  into  the  emulsion.  The  exact  amount  does  not 
matter.  It  should  be  sufficient  to  give  the  whole  a very  slight 
yellow  tinge. 

A carefully  standarised  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  now 
dropped  from  a graduated  burette  into  the  emulsion.  At  first, 
if  there  be  any  soluble  bromide  present,  the  red  colour,  which  is 
produced  by  the  formation  of  chromate  of  silver  as  each  drop 
falls,  will  disappear  on  stirring  the  mixture.  This  is  because 
the  nitrate  of  silver  has  combined  by  preference  with  the  soluble 
bromide ; but  when  the  whole  of  this  latter  ba3  been  used  up 
the  red  colour  will  remain  constant.  The  exact  amount  of 
nitrate  of  silver  used  when  this  occurs  must  be  noted,  and  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  calculate  how  much  soluble  bromide  was  present 
when  the  operation  began. 

Should  silver  nitrate  be  in  excess  in  the  emulsion,  this  will 
be  made  evident  by  a deep  red  precipitate  the  moment  the  potas- 
sium chromate  is  added.  Sufficient  of  this  latter  must  be  added 
to  convert  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  present,  when  its 
amount  may  be  estimated  by  dropping  into  it  a standarised  solu- 
tion of  any  soluble  bromide  till  the  red  colour  disappears.  Very 
exact  results  may  thus  be  obtained. 

The  colour  of  silver  chromate  is  exceedingly  intense.  So 
intense  is  it,  that  if  an  emulsion  containing  only  three  or  four 
grains  of  the  chromate  to  the  ounce,  and  taking  only  four  or  five 
grains  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  its  composition,  be  spread  on 
glass,  the  result  is  a deep  ruby  film,  which  would,  I believe,  be 
very  useful  as  a non-actinic  medium.  The  amount  of  silver  re- 
quired is  so  small  that  this  makes  a very  cheap  Coating. 

The  emulsion  may  be  made  as  follows  : — 


Solution  No. 

Gelatine 

Water  

Bichromate  of  potassium 

Solution  No. 

Nitrate  of  silver 
Water  ... 


100 

4 

20 

20 

1 


grams 

ounces 

grains 


grams 

ounce 


Soften  the  gelatine  in  the  water,  add  the  bichromate  of  potassium, 
and  heat  till  the  gelatine  is  melted  and  the  bichromate  dis- 
solved ; then  add  solution  No.  2. 

This  gives  a considerable  excess  of  bichromate,  and  I do  not 
see  that  it  is  either  necessary  or  desirable  to  wash  this  out. 

• A communication  to  the  Photographic  Club. 
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The  Queen  has  a studio  at  Windsor  constructed  speci- 
ally for  taking  photographs  of  the  Royal  Family  and  Royal 
visitors.  Unfortunately,  in  the  attempt  to  do  the  thing 
well,  it  has  been  made  too  large  and  too  lofty. 

Gelatine,  glycerine,  and  tannin  mixed  together  forms, 
according  to  M.  Potal,  a compound  similar  iu  its  behaviour 
to  Spence’s  metal.  It  is  melted  at  a low  temperature,  but, 
nevertheless,  sets  very  hard.  If  zinc  white  or  sulphate  of 
baryta  is  added,  an  ivory-like  mass  results,  which  might 
possibly  be  employed  by  photographers  as  a permanent  or 
temporary  basis  for  carbon  pictures. 

A curious  reaction  was  noted  at  Berlin  the  other  day. 
A feather  dyed  with  methyl-violet  was  inadvertantly  put 
upon  a sheet  of  paper  that  had  absorbed  ammonia.  The 
ammonia  vapour  caused  the  feather  to  become  green,  the 
green  changing  subsequently  to  a violet.  The  action  of 
ammonia  thus  discovered  is  now  being  utilised  by  colour 
manufacturers. 


Photography  and  the  drama.  We  mentioned  the  other 
day  that  Mr.  George  Grossmith,  the  comedian,  was  not 
long  ago  a clever  photographer.  Another  well-known 
name  on  the  stage,  Mr.  Lionel  Brough — who,  by  the  way, 
is  shortly  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  Royalty 
Theatre — was  also,  once  upon  a time,  a student  both  of 
photography  and  chemistry.  Mr.  Toole  can  boast  of 
having  pursued  photographic  operations  in  the  biggest 
glass  house  ever  built,  to  wit : the  Crystal  Palace. 

A correspondent  who  has  considerable  experience 
in  retouching  upon  gelatine,  writes: — “The  best  medium 
for  retouching— and  I have  tried  many — is  the  ‘ Autotype.” 
A little  taken  on  the  tip  of  the  finger  is  smeared  on  thinly 
over  the  part  to  be  pencilled,  and  allowed  to  remain  an 
hour,  which  may  be  lessened  by  gently  warming.  After 
working  with  lead-pencil  or  brush,  heat  thoroughly,  and 
varnish  with  any  thin  varnish.  I often  print  without 
varnishing  ; still,  it  is  better  to  protect  the  film.” 

Ferric  salts  rapidly  attack  metallic  silver,  especially 
when  the  metal  exists  in  a porous  state,  as  in  the  photo- 
graphic image  ; and  Captain  Abney  contributes  an  interest- 
ing article  this  week,  in  which  he  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
the  old  oxidised  oxalate  developer  is  a two  handed 
weapon,  the  ferric  part  destroying  the  image,  while  the 
ferrous  part  builds  it  up. 

Pawkins  does  not  go  in  for  the  aesthetic  when  he 
describes  the  beautiful.  Sitting  the  other  evening  under  an 
emerald-leaved  walnut  tree,  with  the  rosy  heavens  before 
him,  and  the  glowing  sun  dipping  into  a lake  of  gold,  he 
exclaimed:  “That’s  a good-looking  sky,  that,  and  you  see 
it  to  rights,  too,  under  this  handsome  tree ; the  sun  is  as 
red  as  a pickled  cabbage,  and  warms  you  like  the  kitchen 
fire."  We  are  not  so  sure  that  a little  of  Mr.  Pawkins’ 
might  not  be  welcome  just  now  ; he  might  found  an  anti- 
nsthetio  society  with  advantage. 


The  growth  of  trees  is  just  as  inherent  a sign  of  a particu- 
lar climate  or  region  as  the  race  of  men  and  women  that 
inhabit  it.  And  yet  no  one  seems  to  have  deemed  it  worth 
his  while  to  make  comparison  of  trees  from  various  climes  in 
the  same  way  as  human  beings  have  been  compared.  The 
idea  is  not  ours,  but  that  of  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast. 
Table,  who  points  to  the  photographer  to  undertake  the 
work.  Here  is  an  example  : “ The  American  elm  is  tall, 

graceful,  slender-sprayed,  and  drooping,  as  if  with  langour  ; 
the  English  elm  is  compact,  robust,  holds  its  branches  up, 
and  carries  its  leaves  for  weeks  longer  than  our  own  native 
tree.” 


The  gentlest  and  most  delightful  of  American  poets  even 
tells  the  photographer  how  to  proceed  : — “ The  same  camera 
should  be  used — so  far  as  possible — at  a fixed  distance. 
The  photographs  should  be  taken  upon  the  same  6cale  of 
magnitude”;  and  “a  dozen  portraits  with  lively  des- 
criptions,” Oliver  \Yrendell  Holmes  thinks,  would  include  the 
principal  American  trees.  “ If  my  plan  were  carried  out,”  he 
says,  “ and  another  series  of  a dozen  English  trees  photo- 
graphed on  the  same  scale,  the  comparison  would  be 
charming.” 


There  are  many  landscape  photographers  in  our  country 
thoroughly  competent  to  carry  out  this  idea  with  taste  and 
effect,  and  there  could  surely  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  an 
American  brother  ready  to  work  in  harmony.  Photography 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  task,  and  we  hope  that  if  any 
gentlemen  can  be  induced  to  undertake  the  labour,  they 
will  send  the  first  results  to  the  hale  projector  thereof — Dr 
Holmes. 


The  Engineer  says  that  Japanese  cement,  which  is  white 
and  almost  transparent,  and,  therefore,  not  unsuitable  for 
mounting,  is  made  by  mixing  powdered  rice  with  a little 
cold  water,  and  then  gradually  adding  boiling  water,  until  a 
proper  consistency  is  acquired.  The  mixture  must  be 
kept  continually  stirred  the  while,  and  finally  boiled  for 
one  minute  in  a clean  saucepan,  to  prevent  any  chance  of 
acidity. 


Another  simple  plan  to  produce  an  ivory  material  is,  to 
to  make  isinglass  and  brandy  into  a paste,  with  powdered 
egg-shell,  very  finely  ground.  The  mixture  may  be 
coloured  with  any  desirable  pigment.  In  casting,  the 
mould  should  be  slightly  warmed  and  oiled. 


On  Sunday  night  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Craig 
moor  Lighthouse,  the  only  light  in  the  United  Kingdom 
that  has  intelligence  enough  to  tell  the  mariner  its  name. 
It  is  an  experiment  of  Sir  YV.  Thompson,  whose  idea  it  is 
that  every  coast  light  should  not  only  warn  sailors,  but 
tell  them  where  they  are.  Craigmoor  signals  C every 
minute,  that  is,  it  winks  four  times,  which  means  the  same 
thing  in  the  Morse  language.  YY'atching  it  from  our 
window  far  into  the  dark  night,  it  seemed  the  only  living 
thing,  as  it  winked  at  regular  intervals,  and  appeared  to 
say,  “ I am  awake,  I am  ; my  name  is  Craigmoor.” 
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SUBTERRANEAN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  J.  STItEATFEILD  COX. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  about  eight  or  ten  miles 
from  the  city  of  Wells,  and  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  most 
remarkable  pass  in  England,  is  the  Cheddar  Cave.  My 
first  attempt  to  photograph  the  interior  was  made  a long 
time  ago,  when  nothing  quicker  than  a wet  collodion  plate 
was  known,  and  my  experience  went  to  show  that  the  best 
favoured  collodion  plate  would  dry  (and  crack,  for  that 
matter)  before  it  had  received  sufficient  exposure. 
Nothing,  therefore,  came  of  those  attempts,  unless  one 
reckons  the  oxy-hydrogen  gas,  purchased  twenty  miles  away 
from  home,  and  brought  in  a bag,  half  leaked  out,  and 
the  nice  clean  plate  that  no  trick  of  development  would 
permit  the  ghost  of  an  image  to  appear  upon  after 
exposure. 

All  must  now  admit  that  times — photographically  speak- 
iUg_have  altered,  and  with  the  quick  gelatine  plates  of 
to-day,  what  may  you  not  do  ? 

The  whole  of  this  cavern  is  lighted  with  gas ; but  before 
we  attempt  to  make  a picture,  let  us  look  round  upon  the 
weird  beauty  of  the  place.  There  are  some  five  or  six 
chambers,  each  differing  from  the  other,  and  each  graced 
and  draped  with  Nature’s  water  sculpture,  grotesque 
and  picturesque,  the  carbonate  of  lime  formations  taking 
every  conceivable  shipe  and  hue,  and  where  the  stalactite, 
hanging  in  wavy  folds,  weeps  eternally  upon  its  counter- 
part, the  stalagmite,  rising  from  the  floor  to  slowly  but 
surely  meet  in  one  long  column  ; here  would  I gladly 
plant  my  camera,  but  must  forbear,  for  the  light  at  my 
command  would  need  to  be  ten  times  as  much  as  it  is 
to  “ get  in  ” half  its  beauty. 

The  part  best  suited  for  my  attempt  was  where  the 
original  floor  of  the  cavern  is  now  breast  high,  and  you  look 
through  to  the  chambers  beyond.  This  part  of  the  cavern 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  I was  able  to  light  up  the 
whole  in  a very  satisfactory  manner. 

Here  you  behold  the  tiara  and  cope, 

Perchance  of  some  antediluvian  Pope, 

And  the  flanged  sides  of  his  cryptic  cell 
Respond  to  the  touch  like  cathedral  bell. 

And  the  elegant  font  his  temple  adorning, 

May  have  served  at  the  birth  of  this  beautiful  earth, 

When  together  sang  the  stars  of  the  morning. 

But  to  business.  From  the  gas  that  is  laid  on  in  the 
cavern  I utilized  thirty  lights — ordiuary  fish-tail  burners 
— and  the  addition  1 made  to  them  was  the  use  here  and 
there  of  four  ordinary  paraffin  lamps.  From  the  tin-shop 
in  the  place  I obtained  two  large  pieces  of  bright  clean  tin, 
the  use  of  which  1 need  not  explain.  This  was  all  the  light 
I had,  except  such  light  as  a friend  who  accompanied  me 
occasionally  threw  upon  the  matter  in  hand.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  gas  being  set  on,  and  the  lamps  put  in 
ositiou,  we  should  both  assist,  by  holding  the  pieces  of  lin 
efore  mentioned  in  such  a position  as  should  throw  ad- 
ditional light  upon  the  subject,  or  rather  upon  those  weird 
formations  that  have  no  likeness  in  the  heavens  above  or 
the  earth  beneath. 

1 used  a Voigtlander  portrait  lens,  no  stop,  being  care- 
ful to  tie  up  the  slit  whence  the  stop  came,  to  exclude  ex- 
traneous light.  The  time  of  exposure  I had  fixed,  and 
things  went  on  swimmingly  till  within  a short  time  of  cap- 
ing  the  lens,  when  an  idea  suddenly  struck  my  friend  that 
e could  improve  matters  materially,  and  from  his  position 
on  one  side,  turned  round,  and  with  his  glinting  piece  of 
tin  sent  a flood  of  light  right  into  the  lens.  How  singularly 
gifted  your  amateur  friend  always  is  ! To  do  without  the 
assistance  of  mine  in  the  dark  room,  I gave  him  a back 
number  of  the  News,  pointing  out  to  him  Mr.  Uixon’s  way 
of  photographing  lions  and  tigers  to  read.  As  it  may  be 
supposed,  I soon  appeared  with  a fresh  plate  in  theslide,  and 
we  both  proceeded  silently  to  have  another  try.  It  was 


about  10  p.m.,  most  bitterly  cold,  with  a wind  that  seemed 
to  literally  go  through  you.  On  our  way,  my  clever  friend 
said,  “ I know  why  that  last  picture  was  a failure  ; it  was 
not  the  bit  of  light  I put  on.  I have  read  that  paper  you 
gave  me,  and  now  I know  the  cause” — 1 the  wiud  is  in 
the  east.’  ” 

Here  was  a staggerer ! There  is  a certain  old  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance,  not  easy  to  get  on  with  at  the  best  of 
times,  but  when  the  wind  is  in  the  east,  I fear  to  go 
near  him.  Then  I thought  of  the  lions  and  tigers — nothing 
to  be  done  with  them  when  the  wind  was  in  the  east ; and 
if  lions  and  tigers,  why  should  not  stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites refuse  to  be  pourtrayed  when  the  wind  is  in  the 
east?  So,  without  answering,  I superstitiously  protect  the 
slide  as  best  I can,  and  wonder  what  crime  next  will  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  east  wind.  We  are  soon  out  of  it, 
however — I mean  the  east  wind — and  the  sudden  change 
from  sundry  degrees  of  frost  outside  to  a thermometer 
standing  at  54  Q in  the  cavern  is  just  the  thing  to  make  one 
feel  comfortable  and  hopeful. 

A really  good  idea  comes  to  my  friend  at  last  (as  if  to 
make  amends)  ; he  not  only  suggests,  but  carries  out  the 
fixing  up  of  those  pieces  of  tin — an  idea  1 thank  him  heartily 
for. 

Now,  ten  minutes  by  my  watch,  and  away  to  the  dark 
room.  Pyrogallic  and  ammonia,  both  mixed  first,  and 
applied  to  the  plate  without  any  previous  wetting ; and 
never  has  a gelatine  plate  “ come  up  ” better  in  my  hands. 
To  say  I was  pleased  is  saying  very  little  indeed,  although 
I know  my  negative  is  not  perfection.  It  was  a portrait 
lens  ; there  was  no  stop  ; the  sides  of  the  picture  suffer  in 
consequence.  I looked  at  the  ground  glass  with  a large 
size  stop  in,  but  I was  frightened,  and  took  it  out.  All 
the  water  I use  in  my  small  way  of  photography  I get  from 
the  cavern — it  is  very  pure.  Somersetshire’s  poet,  Outis, 
whom  I quoted  just  now,  says  the  stalactite  forms  at  the 
rate  of  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  a thousand  years ; as  a 
matter  of  fact,  forty  years  of  dropping  has  made  no  appre- 
ciable addition  ; hence  there  can  be  very  little  carbonate  of 
lime  in  water  I use. 

The  science  of  photography  is  certainly  striding  on 
apace,  since  it  allows  one  even  to  go  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  bring  therefrom  records  of  its  hidden  works 
and  beauties. 


The  “Topic  ” next  week  will  be  “ On  Washing  Emul- 
sion,” by  Dr.  J.  H.  Eder. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Printing  with  Gelatino-Bromide  through  the  Thick- 
ness of  the  Glass,  and  from  the  Back  of  the  Paper 
— Other  Applications  of  Mr.  Warnerke’s  New 
Process. 

Printing  with  Gelatino-Bromide  through  the  Thickness  of  the 
Glass  and  Jrom  the  Back  of  the  Paper. — A most  interesting 
application  of  the  process  recently  described  by  Mr.  War- 
nerke  would  be  that  of  producing  prints  from  the  gela- 
tino-bromide  plates  through  the  thickness  of  the  glass  or 
of  the  paper.  In  this  way  we  should  be  able  to  dispense 
with  the  transfer  of  the  image  in  order  to  fix  it  by  means 
of  hot  water.  It  would  be  possible  to  act  directly  on  the 
plate  by  exposing  it  in  such  a way  that  the  layer  of  gela- 
tino-bromide  might  bo  on  the  side  turned  towards  the 
outer  flap  of  the  slide.  The  focus  would,  of  course,  be 
regulated  so  as  to  fall  on  the  plane  occupied  by  the  sensi- 
tive surface.  This  surface  would  therefore  be  affected  by 
light  reflected  through  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  and  when 
the  image  has  been  developed  by  pyrogallic  acid,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  place  the  plate  (having  first  dried  it)  in  hot 
water,  in  order  to  remove  at  the  same  time  both  the  gela- 
tine which  has  remained  soluble,  and  all  the  silver  com- 
pound which  has  not  been  reduced.  It  will  then  be  found 
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that  the  image  would  be  reversed,  and  if  it  is  desired  to 
have  it  in  the  regular  order  for  ordinary  printing,  it  would 
become  necessary  to  use  plates  which  had  been  first  rubbed 
with  talc,  then  collodionised,  and  finally  coated  with  emul- 
So  soon  as  the  fixing  by  hot  water  is  finished,  the  plate 


sion. 

must  be  left  to  dry,  the  outer  surface  must  be  collodionised, 
and  the  pellicle  could  then  be  drawn  off,  and  could  be  used 
oneitberonesideortheother,  as  might  be  desired.  For  posi- 
tive  prints  it  is  possible,  by  employing  very  thin  and  trans- 
parent paper,  to  take  direct  impressions  on  the  paper, 
■without  having  recourse  to  a transfer  of  the  image  ; the 
back  of  the  paper  only  need  be  exposed  against  the  nega- 
tive. The  image  would  be  formed  at  once  by  contact,  and 
after  developing  and  drying,  there  will  be  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  plunge  the  paper  into  hot  water ; everything 
not  belonging  to  the  image  would  in  this  way  be  removed. 

Other  Applications  of  Mr.  Warnerke's  New  Process. — In 
certain  cases  it  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  thus  apply  the 
remarkable  process  with  which  Mr.  Warnerke  has  lately 
enriched  our  art.  I do  not  know  whether  in  this  method 
of  exposure  through  the  thickness  of  the  glass  or  of  the 
paper  the  advantage  described  by  Mr.  Warnerke,  of  im 
possible  over-exposure,  will  be  preserved,  but  the  subject 
deserves  a closer  investigation,  and  this  investigation  I 
mean  to  undertake.  Of  course  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the 
case  of  printing  through  the  thickness  of  paper,  or  still 
more  of  a pellicle  of  collodion,  to  use  very  thin  supports 
in  order  to  avoid  diffusion  of  the  luminous  rays.  In  the 
case  of  the  reproduction  of  line  subjects,  it  would  be 
possible  to  work  directly  by  contact  on  a thin  film  of 
gelatino-bromide.  If  the  negative  is  very  opaque  in  the 
ground,  we  should  be  able  to  over-expose — that  is  to  say, 
to  cause  the  light  to  penetrate  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
sensitive  film — and  the  fixing  could  take  place  directly 
without  our  being  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a transfer 
We  could  in  this  way  take  copies  of  great  vigour,  by 
making  use  of  the  intensifying  process  by  means  of  some 
colouring  material  as  described  by  Mr.  Warnerke.  As  he 
rightly  says,  “ The  great  rapidity  which  is  thus  obtained 
permits  us  to  make  an  immense  number  of  applications  of 
the  gelatiue  processes,  such  as  the  carbon  process,  the  relief 
for  Woodburytype,  plates  for  collotype,  positives 
for  projections,  &c.,  which  we  could  only  succeed  in  effect- 
ing very  slowly  on  bi-chromatized  gelatine.  In  this  pro- 
cess we  may  succeed  in  founding  quite  a new  method  of 
carbon  printing,  altogether  overthrowing  what  has  been 
up  to  the  present  accomplished  in  this  difficult  path  ; as  is 
well-known,  the  carbon  process  has  now  been  abandoned 
for  taking  small  prints.  I foresee  the  dawn  of  a new 
carbou  process  which  will  exceed  in  rapidity,  in  softness, 
and  in  regularity  everything  which  has  been  done  up  to 
the  present  by  the  old  method. 

(To  be  continued.') 


potassium  or  ammonium,  we  obtain  a compound  which  is  only 
slightly  sensitive  to  light,  hut  which  by  the  prolonged  action  of 
heat  ultimately  arrives  at  a very  exalted  sensitiveness.  A 
further  prolongation  of  the  cooking  decomposes  the  gelatine,  and 
the  mixture  becomes  worthless.  This  fact,  discovered  by  Mr. 
C.  Bennett,  was  the  “ missing  link  ” the  finding  of  which 
brought  gelatine  emulsion  within  the  sphere  of  practical  photo- 
graphy. Dr.  Monckhoven  next  discovered  that  ammonia  very 
much  hastened  the  action  of  heat,  and  rendered  it  possible  to 
attain  the  same  sensitiveness  in  a very  much  shorter  time 
than  the  five  to  seven  days  at  first  deemed  necessary,  and  Dr. 
Eder  showed  that  the  continued  application  of  heat  decomposed 
the  gelatine  and  led  to  the  liberation  of  ammonia.  We  there- 
fore have  two  agents  which  we  may  use  to  render  the  emulsion 
sensitive— beat  and  ammonia  ; and  these  are  required  to  over- 
come the  retarding  action  of  the  gelatine.  It  therefore  follows 
that  we  may  shorten  the  cooking  process  either  by  reducing  the 
quantity  of  gelatine  used  in  making  the  emulsion,  by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  ammonia,  or  by  a combination  of  both  methods. 

The  plan  which  is  most  popular — in  which  as  little  as  two 
grains  of  gelatine  to  the  ounce  of  emulsion  is  sometimes  used, 
and  sensitiveness  attained  by  boiling  for  from  ten  minutes  to 
half-an-hour — is  an  illustration  of  the  first  method.  Dr.  Eder’s 
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GELATINE  JOTTINGS. 

BY  A.  COVENTRY. 

The  preparation  of  the  plate  resolves  itself  into  four  opera 
tions  : — 1.  The  cleaning  of  the  glass.  2.  Preparation  of  the 
emulsion.  3.  Coating  with  emulsion.  4.  Drying. 

To  clean  the  plate,  the  elaborate  care  which  we  had  to  bestow 
on  the  glass  when  the  silver  bath  was  used  is  quite  unnecessary 
The  glass  must  be  free  from  mechanical  impurities  and  from 
greasiuess,  and  in  meet  cases  breathing  upon  it,  it  near,  and 
polishing  with  a clean  cloth,  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  preparation  of  the  emulsion  is  the  main  difficulty  we 
have  to  contend  with,  but  this  becomes  very  simple  if  the 
principles  involved  are  correctly  apprehended.  It  resolves 
itself  into  three  operations,  namely,  mixing  the  solutions  to 
form  the  bromide  of  silver  ; cooking  to  render  the  emulsion 
sensitive;  and  the  elimination  from  the  emulsion  of  the  free 
salts.  If  we  make  up  an  emulsion  by  adding  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  a solution  of  gelatine  containing  bromide  of 
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Apparatus  for  Introducing  thk  Silver  Solution  into  the  Promised 
Gelatine. 

The  handle  A being  tum°d,  transmits  motion  through  the  hind  wheels 
B B,  and  pulleys,  C C,  to  the  spindle  D (this  is  of  vulcanite,  with  glas 
stirrers),  and  agitates  the  gelatine.  The  enema  ball,  E,  being  squeezed 
forces  air  into  the  vessel,  F.  Th  e pres-ure  being  retained  by  a valve  at  G 
the  air  pressure  drives  the  silver  in  a fine  stream  into  the  gelatine.  H H. 
are  pure  rubber  connections. 

formula,  in  which  he  uses  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  is  an 
example  of  the  second  plan  ; and  that  suggested  by  our  worthy 
member,  Mr.  It.  Atberton,  and  used  by  myself  and  many  of 
our  members,  illustrates  the  combination.  About  six  grains  of 
gelatine  to  the  ounce  of  emulsion  are  used  in  this  formula,  and 
five  minims  of  ammonia,  the  heat  not  being  allowed  to  exceed 
100°. 

In  the  formation  of  an  emulsion  the  object  we  strive  for  is  to 
precipitate  the  bromide  of  silver  in  as  fine  a state  ot  subdivision 
as  possible.  This  is  not  a matter  of  difficulty  where  a large 
proportion  of  gelatine  is  present ; but  the  more  we  reduce  the 
quantity  of  gelatine  the  more  delicate  does  tire  operation  become. 
A high  temperature  also  increases  the  difficulty  ; it  is,  therefore, 
best  to  mix  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  100"“,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  silver  solution  very  gradually  while  the  bropiised  gela- 
tine is  kept  in  a state  of  agitation.  Various  mechanical 
methods  have  been  devised  for  accomplishing  this  purpose,  one 
of  which  I have  on  the  table,  and  which  has  been  shown  and 
explained  at  a previous  meeting.  Our  great  enemy  is  fog,  and 
we  best  contend  against  it  by  mixing  our  emulsion  at  a low 
temperature,  and  exercising  great  care  not  to  introduce  the 
silver  solution  too  quickly. 

The  elimination  of  the  free  salts  may  be  effected  either  by 
dialysis,  by  washing  the  solid  emulsion  after  breaking  it  up 
into  small  fragments,  by  precipitation  with  alcohol,  or  by 
iusertingtbe  solid  emulsion  in  water. 

The  method  I invariably  use  was  first  suggested  to 
me  by  Mr.  J.  Young.  The  emulsion  is  allowed  to  set 
in  a tbin  film,  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
thick,  in  a suitable  plate  or  dish,  and  is  then  immersed, 
gelatine  downwards,  in  a pan  of  water,  with  sufficient  water 
below  it  to  dissolve  out  all  the  salts.  The  water  permeates 
through  the  gelatine,  and  the  salts  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  Mr.  Young  tells  me  that  an  hour  is  sufficient  to  effect 
this,  but  I usually  give  about  twelve  hours. 

Of  the  following,  I very  much  prefer  the  formula  No.  3,  and 
find  less  liability  to  the  yellow  stain  under  prolonged  develop- 
ment when  a chloride  is  present  in  the  emulsion. 
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No.  l. 

Ammonium  bromide 

Gelatine 
"Water  ... 

No.  2. 

Ammonium  bromide 

Potassium  iodide 

Gelatine  

Water 

No.  3. 

Ammonium  bromide 

„ chloride  ... 
Potassium  iodide 

Gelatine  

Water  ... 

All  the  above  are  to  be  used  with — 

Nitrate  of  silver  

Water 


13  grains 
6 „ 

2 drachms 

12J  grains 
i grain 
6 grains 
2 drachms 

11  grains 

1 grain 

6 grains 

2 drachms 

20  grains 
2 drachms 


When  mixed,  five  drops  of  fresh  liquor  ammonia  are  to  be  added’ 
the  temperature  being  95°,  and  the  emulsion  is  then  covered  up 
with  a tea  cosy  in  its  water  bath,  and  cooked  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes  according  to  the  sensitising  time  required.  The 
emulsion  is  now  shaken  up  and  poured  into  a suitable  kitchen 
plate  or  dish,  and  left  to  set. 

1 have  used  Nelson’s  special  gelatine  almost  exclusively,  and 
find  it  most  reliable  and  free  from  any  tendeucy  to  blister.  The 
quantity  of  gelatine  recommended,  viz.,  six  grains,  is  sufficient 
to  set  firmly;  and  it  is  easier  to  eliminate  the  salts  perfectly 
when  the  whole  of  the  gelatine  is  not  present  during  the  pro- 
cess of  washing. 

I usually  perform  the  operations  up  to  this  point  over-night. 
In  the  morning  the  emulsion  is  set  hard,  and  before  going  to 
business  is  immersed,  face  downwards,  in  a bucket  of  water, 
where  it  remains  till  the  evening.  It  is  then  scraped  off  the 
plate  and  melted,  and  fourteen  grains  of  gelatiue,  previously 
soaked  in  water  and  melted,  are  added.  If  this  do  not  bring 
up  ihe  volume  of  the  emulsion  to  the  required  quantity,  water  is 
added  to  make  it  up,  and  halfa-drachm  of  alcohol  containing 
balf-a-grain  of  salicylic  acid.  The  latter  may  be  conveniently 
kept  mixed  in  quantity.  The  salicylic  acid  preserves  the 
emulsiou  if  kept  for  several  weeks,  and  checks  the  tendency  to 
increased  rapidity  which  the  emulsion  shows  as  decomposition 
progresses. 

The  emulsion,  being  now  complete,  should  be  kept  at  a 
moderate  heat  (about  120°)  for  an  hour,  and  shaken  up  at 
intervals  so  as  thoroughly  to. blend  the  fresh  gelatiue  with  the 
thin  emulsion.  It  may  then  be  bottled  off  into  bottles  of 
suitable  size,  and  kept  for  use  as  required,  or  may  be  worked  off 
at  once,  but  must  be  first  filtered  through  wash  leather  which 
has  been  previously  made  porous  by  washing  in  warm  water 
containing  a small  quantity  of  washing  soda,  and  then  in  several 
changes  of  clean  water.  A convenient  plan  of  making  a filter 
of  this  material  ts  to  prick  a number  of  holes,  about  balf-an-inch 
apart,  round  the  edge  of  a circular  piece  of  the  leather,  and 
thread  through  the  holes  a piece  of  brass  binding  wire.  After 
use,  this  can  be  washed  and  squeegeed  out  like  a sponge.  The 
wire  is  not  stiff  enough  to  resist  the  squeegee,  but  still,  when 
pulled  into  form  again,  keeps  the  filter  its  proper  shape.  The 
plate,  slightly  warmed  before  applying  the  emulsion,  is  held  on 
a plate-holder,  and  a measured  quantity  of  the  emulsion  applied 
by  means  of  a ladle  of  the  exact  capacity — the  ladle  being  used 
to  guide  it  over  the  plate— and  then  returned  to  the  emulsion. 
For  quarter-plates  a salt-spoon  answers  admirably,  and  for 
9 by  7 plates  a dessert  spoon,  the  handles  being  bent  upwards 
to  a convenient  angle. 

It  is  advisable  to  make  only  a few  plates  at  first  from  each 
batch  of  emulsion,  and  to  test  them  for  rapidity  and  freedom 
from  fog— for  rapidity  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  making 
each  batch  exactly  of  the  same  degree  of  sensitiveness.  A 
convenient  method  of  testing  for  rapidity  is  furnished  by  Mr. 
L.  Warnerke’s  seusitometer  plates.  My  standard  plate  at  a 
distance  of  two  feet  from  a sperm  candle  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  with  an  exposure  of  forty  seconds,  shows 
No.  20  when  developed  with  a standard  developer.  To  arrive  at 
this  exact  figure  the  first  batch  of  emulsion  is  tested  and 
labelled  ; it  gives,  say,  No.  10.  A second  batch  is  prepared  and 
cooked  so  as  to  give  greatly-increased  sensitiveness  ; it  reaches, 
say,  No.  30.  These  two  emulsions  mixed  in  equal  proportions 
will  give  No.  20.  By  this  plan  we  arrive  a1  great  regularity, 
and  reduce  the  difficulty  of  calculating  for  exposure  to  a 
minimum. 


The  emulsion  being  spread  evenly  over  the  plate,  it  is  placed 
on  the  levelling-plate  (fig.  2)  till  set,  and  then  transferred  to 


Fig.  2. 


Cast  Iron  Levelling  Plats. 

It  stands  on  three  adjusting  screws,  and  has  a wooden  cover  hinged  at 
the  back  and  falling  on  to  two  pins,  leaving  a space  of  one  inch  between  the 
plate  and  the  cover. 

the  drying-box  or  cupboard  (fig.  3).  The  drying  should  bo 
quick.  This  is  best  secured  by  the  air  which  enters  the  dry- 
ing box  being  slightly  warmed,  and  kept  in  continual  motion 
by  means  of  a long  chimney  to  create  a steady  draught. 

Fig.  3. 

Cross  Section.  Front  View,  with  Doors  Removed. 
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Drying  Box. 

The  shelves  slide  in  from  the  front.  Each  alternate  one  is  stopped  half- 
an-inch  from  Ihe  back  ; the  top  shelf  is  fixed  and  not  used.  There  are  two 
doors,  the  inner  one  hinged,  the  ouler  slid  ng  in  from  the  top  with  lip  to 
cover  up  the  joint.  Air  enteis  through  a lone  slit  at  the  bottom,  and  is 
drawn  off  at  the  top  by  a chimney — three  inches  diameter,  five  feet  1 ng — 
in  which  an  argand  or  BuDSen  burner  creates  a draught.  The  box  stands 
in  a tray,  which  may  be  lined  with  lead  and  filled  with  sulphuric  acid. 


A gelatine  plate  made  from  an  emulsion  in  which  ammonia 
has  been  used  will  not  stand  so  much  ammonia  in  the  deve- 
loper as  cne  prepared  by  boiling,  and  requires  more  pyrogallic. 
The  formula  for  developer  is — 

Edwards’  pyrogallic  ... 

. Water 

Liquor  ammonia 
Bromide  of  potassium 

Water ■ ... 

Three  drops  of  the  ammonia  solution  are 
lopment,  and  five  more  added  to  bring  up  to  printing  density. 

A great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  light  which  is  best  to 
work  by.  The  little  Davey  lamp  enclosed  in  the  neck  of  a hock 
bottle  forms  a very  safe  light.  Three  of  these  placed  in  suitable 
position  give  perfect  comfort  in  working,  without  any  danger  of 
fog. 


2 drachm 

1 ounce 

1 

80  grains 

2 ounces 

used  to  start  deve- 
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MR.  WARNERKE’S  NEW  PROCESS. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  been  much  struck  with  the  great 
importance  of  Mr.  Warnerke’s  communication  regarding  the 
several  applications  that  may  be  made  with  gelatino-bromide 
exposed  to  light  and  developed  by  pyrogallic  acid. 

The  interest  I felt  in  tbe  subject  caused  me  at  once  to 
make  some  experiments  with  this  new  method  of  fixing  the 
photographic  image.  One  great  difficulty  encountered  me 
at  the  outset.  It  was  that  of  preventing  tbe  pyrogallic  acid 
acting  upon  the  gelatiue,  and  causing  the  latter  to  coagulate, 
and  to  render  it  insoluble  in  warm  water,  apart  from  all 
action  of  light  or  developer. 

If  a sheet  of  paper  covered  with  gelatine  is  half  immersed 
in  a solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  after  washing  is  per- 
mitted to  dry  (or  even  without  drying)  is  put  into  warm 
water,  that  portion  of  the  gelatine  surface  which  has  been 
treated  by  the  acid  will  not  dissolve,  while  the  rest,  of 
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course,  dissolves  at  once.  It  is  true  that  if  the  film  of  gela- 
tine is  thick,  the  action  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  only  renders 
insoluble  a portion  of  the  thickness,  and  in  this  case  the 
warm  water  will  dissolve  the  non-modified  gelatine;  but 
there  will  remain  an  insoluble  pellicle.  I presume  that  Mr. 
Warnerke  must  have  found  means  of  remedying  this  co- 
agulation, for  when  a cliche  is  prepared  with  gelatino-bro- 
mide  and  developed  with  aramoniacal  pyrogallic  acid,  there 
is  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  cliche  a greater  or  less 
thickness  of  coagulated  gelatine.  This  film  when  the 
fixiug  with  warm  water  is  proceeded  with,  remaius  adherent 
to  the  glass  with  the  image,  and  preserves  in  its  thickness 
the  bromide  of  silver  not  attacked  by  light,  hyposulphite 
of  soda  being  necessary  to  dissolve  it. 

I thought  it  might  be  possible  by  means  of  paper,  or  thin 
transparent  pellicle,  to  produce  impressions  through  the 
thickness  of  paper,  or  even  glass,  in  the  camera,  and  I com- 
municated this  idea  in  my  last  letter.  I must  confess  I was 
in  error  to  develop  an  image  which  is  impressed  upon  the 
sensitive  compound  throogh  paper  or  glass  ; it  is  necessary 
that  the  developer  act  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
film,  in  order  to  penetrate  to  the  portions  impressed  by  light. 
The  entire  mass  is  therefore  rendered  insoluble,  and  wheu 
it  comes  to  fixing  with  warm  water,  nothing  dissolves. 
Gelatine  coagulated  by  the  mere  action  of  the  developing 
solution  swells  more  than  that  which  has  b<en  impressed 
by  light  ; but  if  the  cliche  is  required  to  be  transparent,  it 
is  necessary  to  fix  with  the  hyposulphite.  I cau  scarcely  see, 
therefore,  the  way  of  utilizing  this  process,  either  for  direct 
impressions,  or  for  cliches  which  are  not  to  be  fixed  with 
hyposulphite  Evidently  Mr.  Warnerke,  whose  skill  and 
ability  are  so  well-known,  has  vanquished  some  difficulty 
which  has  proved  too  strong  for  me.  Will  he  give  us  further 
explanation,  for  in  his  paper  he  speaks  of  ordinary 
development  with  alkaline  pyrogallic. 

I should  feel  obliged  it  you  would  allow  this  letter  to 
appear,  especially  as  it  contains  the  rectification  of  an  error 
I myself  committed.  No  doubt  our  excellent  colleague 
Mr.  Warnerke  will  vouchsafe  a reply  which  will  satisly 
experimentalists  by  clearing  away  difficulties  that  beset  their 
first  essay  of  the  new  method  he  has  published. — Faithfully 
yours,  Leon  Vidal. 


OVER-PRINTED  PROOFS. 

Dear  Sir,— In  your  last  issue  1 see  there  is  account  of  a 
process  for  reducing  over-printed  proofs  by  means  of  a 
weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  by  Mr.  W.  England. 
I published  the  same  process  some  eighteen  months  since 
in  a contemporary  journal. — Yours  truly, 

W Ilham  Brooks. 


THE  PUBLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sir, — I have  read  your  excellent  article  on  the  above 
subject  in  your  last  impression,  and  venture,  with  your  kind 
permission,  to  make  a tew  suggestions  by  which  photogra- 
phers and  others  may  have  their  works  of  art  submitted  to 
the  public.  It  is  now  almost  universally  acknowledged  that 
photography  is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  this  being  so,  why 
should  the  profession  be  debarred  from  submitting  their 
work  to  the  public  in  conjunction  with  painters  and  sculp- 
tors? 1 have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a prejudice  existing, 
and  to  rem  ove  it  I recommend  photographers  to  unite  and 
establish  an  art  gallery  in  Bond  Street  for  their  exclusive 
use  ; and  you  may  be  assured,  sir,  that  when  the  general 
public  have  seen  the  work  of  such  men  as  Pavne  Jennings, 
R.  Faulkner,  and  others,  they  will  appreciate  and  give  their 
support  to  the  same,  and  by  this  means  the  profession 
also  publish  their  photographs.  There  may  be  some 
who  will  urge  against  such  an  institution  ; but  1 will 
endeavour  at  a future  time  to  place  some  other  fac»s  before 
you  which  will  strengthen  the  present  suggestion. 
Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  yours  obediently, 

Charles  Shiuth. 


Sir,— I was  very  glad  to  see  in  the  recent  article  on 
“ The  Publication  of  Photographs,”  the  following : — “ The 
Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  only  requires  to  be  directed  with 
energy  and  savoir  faire,  and  to  be  thoroughly  well  adver- 
tised, to  make  it  one  of  the  most  successful  shows  in 
London.  In  the  hands  of  a business-like  manager,  it  might 
be  made  still  more  lucrative.” 

I fully  agree  with  this,  and  have  felt  that  some  alteration 
from  the  present  system  was  required.  It  is  really  depres- 
sing to  walk  into  this  Exhibition  and  see  so  few  people, 
and  no  one  there  to  answer  questions  or  give  information. 
The  advertising,  without  which  nothing  at  the  present 
day  will  ever  attract  attention,  should  be  thoroughly  taken 
iu  hand.  Instead  of  the  three  or  four  men  lounging  at  the 
corner  of  Suffolk  Street,  there  should  be  at  least  thirteen 
men  promenading  the  principal  streets  at  the  West  End — 
Parliament  Street,  Whitehall,  ChariDg  Cross,  Strand, 
Fleet  Street,  Pall  Mall,  Regent  Street,  Piccadilly,  New 
Bond  Street,  and  Oxford  Street — from  11  to  5 o’clock,  with 
more  “ taking  ” placards  than  the  mere  bare  mention  that 
the  Photographic  Exhibition  is  being  held.  Then  a short 
paragraph  should  be  sent  to  the  newspapers  a day  or  two 
before  the  day  of  opening.  The  critics  should  also  have  a 
better  opportunity  of  seeing  the  exhibits  than  is  now 
afforded  them  at  the  crowded  soiree.  Why  should  they  not 
be  requested  to  see  them  the  day  before,  or  at  least  ou  the 
morning  of  the  opening  day,  and  still  be  invited  to  the 
soiree?  I do  not  know  what  papers  are  requested  to  send 
representatives,  but  this,  too,  is  important.  Somebody 
also  should  be  always  in  the  room  to  take  any  possible 
orders  from  visitors.  A man,  or  better,  perhaps,  a lady, 
of  good  appearance  and  mauners,  and  especially  of  tact,  is 
essential,  and  could  do  much  even  in  the  way  of  making 
unobtrusive  suggestions.  Lastly,  the  catalogue  should  not 
be  rushed  through  the  press,  necessitating  so  many  correc- 
tions, additions,  and  even  alterations  in  the  description  of 
the  exhibits.  Perhaps  at  one  of  the  “ Technical  Meetings  ” 
a good  business  plan  may  be  adopted  in  anticipation  of 
the  next  exhibition. — Yours  truly,  A.  B.  T. 

CHANGING  THE  COLOUR  OF  GELATINE  IMAGES. 

Dear  Sir,—  Gelatino-bromide  negatives  or  positives  may 
be  aptly  changed  as  regards  colour  by  making  use  of  silver 
chloride.  The  fact,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  published 
some  years  ago,  that  a gelatino-bromide  negative  can  be 
changed  to  a brownish-yellow,  and  thereby  intensified.  If, 
after  fixing,  it  is  treated  with  a solution  of  chloride  of 
copper,  white  silver  chloride  is  formed,  which,  under  the 
action  of  alkaline  pyrogallol,  is  reduced  to  a brownish- 
yellow  film. 

The  gelatino-bromide  image,  when  converted  into 
chloride  (treatment  in  a mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash 
and  hydrochloric  acid  is  most  advantageous),  and  washed, 
may.  however,  be  developed  with  any  chloride-of-silver 
developer,  only,  of  course,  the  film  must  first  of  all  be 
exposed  to  light.  By  employing  any  of  the  different  deve- 
lopers for  silver  chloride  specified  by  Pizzighelli  and 
myself— see  Photographic  News,  Nos.  1181  and  1183 — 
different  tints  may  be  secured,  as,  for  instance,  a purple-red 
with  hydrokinone.  This  method  of  imparting  colour  is 
capable  of  varied  application,  aud  might  possibly  be  used 
for  tinting  or  toning  pictures  produced  upon  bromide-of- 
silver  paper. — Faithfully  yours,  J.  M.  Eder. 

Vienna,  26th  May , 1881. 


of  Socirtua. 

Manchester  Photographic  Societt. 

The  monthly  meeting  took  place  on  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  A. 
Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  presiding.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

The  Chairman  said  he  desired  to  call  attention  to  a very  im- 
portant and  annoying  fact  relative  to  commercial  gelatine  -bro- 
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mide  plates — that  of  unequally  sensitive  plates  being  packed  in 
the  same  bos.  and  sold  by  the  manufacturers  as  uniform.  In  some 
boxes  or  packages  he  had  fouud  plates  that  were  only  ten  times 
as  quick  as  wet  collodioH  mixed  with  others  that  were  tw.  nty 
times  as  rapid. 

Mr.  Jos.  Lvtle  said  he  had  purchased  some  commercial  dry 
plates  which  differed  in  size  greatly. 

Mr.  A.  Coventry  then  read  a paper  on  “ Emulsion  Experi- 
ences ” (see  page  260).  He  afterwards  gave  a practical  demon- 
stration of  the  process  of  preparing  gelatine  dry  plates,  and  ex- 
hibited and  described  all  the  necessary  apparatus. 

Mr.  Wj t.  Broughton  exhibited  an  instantaneous  shutter  for 
stereoscopic  lenses,  and  on  the  revolving  principle. 

Mr.  Mallalieu  exhibited  an  emulsifying  can  for  hot  water, 
apparatus  for  keeping  the  emulsion  warm,  and  spreader  for  same 

Mr.  J.  W.  Leigh  drew  attention  to  the  usefulness  of  the  glass 
syringe  for  coating  and  spreading  the  gelatine  emulsion  in  the 
preparation  of  dry  plates.  He  also  showed  a gelatine  plate  in- 
tensified by  the  conversion  of  the  image  into  a silver  sulphide. 
The  fixed  negative  is  placed  in  a solution  of  chloride  of  mercury 
until  it  is  bleached,  then  well  washed  and  transferred  to  a bath 
of  weak  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  or  weak  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water,  well  washed,  dried,  and  varnished.  He  advised 
the  operation  to  be  performed  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a draught 
chamber. 

Mr.  John  Chadwick  said  he  had  employed  this  method  many 
years  ago  for  toning  stereoscopic  transparencies.  The  colour  ob- 
tained by  its  use  was  very  beautiful,  and  if  varnished  afterwards 
they  were  durable  and  fairly  permanent ; but  when  not  varnished 
they  were  subject  to  fade  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Leigh,  referring  to  the  plate  he  was  then  exlii  >iting.  said 
that  to  test  its  permcnency  he  had  cut  it  in  two.  One  half  he 
had  carefully  preserved,  and  the  other  he  had  subjected  to  all 
the  sunlight  they  had  had  for  a month,  and  he  was  unable  to  de- 
tect any  difference  in  the  two  halves  when  brought  together. 
The  plate  was  varnished  soon  after  developing. 

Mr.  Rishton  stated  that  the  method  of  intensifying  he  used, 
and  strongly  advocated  was,  after  bleaching  a negative  with  the 
bichloride  of  mercury,  to  immerse  it  (after  well  washing)  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  which  converted  the 
whole  of  the  chloride  of  mercury  and  silver  into  the  sulphides  of 
those  metals.  The  bleaching  of  the  films  by  ammonia,  he  said, 
did  not  give  much  density,  because  the  ammonia  dissolved  out 
the  chloride  of  silver,  which  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  conve  ted 
into  sulphide  along  with  the  mercury  in  the  film  Although 
much  had  been  said  about  the  fading  of  negatives  that  had  been 
intensified  with  mercury,  he  (Mr.  Rishton)  said  he  had  experi- 
enced this  to  his  sorrow  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when  using 
other  processes  of  mercurial  intensification  ; but  he  had  not  found 
the  hydrosulphuric  acid  process,  as  above,  to  alter,  if  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  depended  were  adhered  to,  viz.,  that  the  whole 
of  the  mercury  and  silver  in  the  film  be  converted  into  sulphide. 
With  regard  to  local  intensification  by  that  process,  he  said  the 
method  he  adopted  was  to  allow  the  bichloride  of  mercury  to 
have  full  action  on  the  film,  and  then  to  apply  diluted  hydro- 
sulphuric acid  (diluted  to  about  one  in  seven)  to  the  film  with  a 
dropping-tube  or  a large  camel' 8-hair  brush,  keeping  the  nega- 
tive about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  under  water,  using  a dish,  and 
slightly  moving  all  the  time.  After  washing,  he  dipped  the 
plate  into  a solution  of  ammonia,  one  to  ten  of  water,  washed, 
fixed,  and  dried.  The  process  should  be  conducted,  preferably, 
in  the  open  air. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick  observed  that  he  had  tried  the  pvro- 
gallic  acid  and  silver  inteusifier,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Leigh  at 
the  last  meeting,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  results. 

Mr.  R.  Atherton  said  that,  on  this  latter  experience 
ence  he  had  mixed  up  the  necessary  chemicals  for  his  own  use, 
but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  results  of  his  trials  were  utter 
failures  ; for  in  every  case  the  film  dissolved  away  and  washed 
off  in  a few  seconds.  He  suggested,  in  order  to  account  for  such 
misfortune,  that  his  nitric  acid  was  new  and  very  strong. 

Mr.  A.  Coventry  stated  that  he  had  intensified  gelatine  nega- 
tives by  pyrogallic  and  silver  with  acetic  and  citric  acid. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick  then  exhibited  one  of  Mr.  L.  Waruerke’s 
actiuometers,  and  also  one  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s,  describing  their 
construction  and  use  to  the  landscape  photographer. 

A long  discussion  on  artistic  phonography  followed,  and 

Mr.  C.  Pearson,  Jun.,  proposed  that  a committee  be  appointed 
to  con-ider  the  practicability  of  arranging  a series  of  subjects  and 
prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  the  members.  This  resolution 
having  been  carried,  a committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 


Messrs.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  C.  Pearson,  A.  Coventry,  John 
Holding,  and  W.  J.  Chadwick. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  the  dates  and  names  of  the 
places  fixed  upon  for  the  out-door  meetings  dui  ing  the  season  as 
follows  : — May  28,  Haddon  Hall  fBabewel!  Static  ).  June  18. 
Bolton  Woods  (Skipton  Station).  July  2,  Dunham  Pa’-k  (Bowdon 
Station).  July  16,  Ashford-in-the-Water  (Bakewell  Station). 
July  30,  Prestbury  (Prestbury  Station).  August  13,  Texal 
i Whaley  Bridge  Station).  August  27,  Manley  Hall  and  Park. 
September  10,  Chadkirk  (Romiley  Station).  Sept.  24,  Belle  Vue. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Coventry  and  the 
other  members  who  had  takeD  part  in  the  discussion.  Thus  a very 
interesting  and  enjoyable  evening  was  brought  to  a close. 


The  first  out-door  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  present  season 
took  place  on  Saturday,  the  28th  inst.,  to  Haddon  Hall,  Derby- 
shire. Twenty  members  and  their  friends  mustered  at  the 
central  station,  for  the  one-o'clock  train — where  special  arrange- 
ment had  been  made — and  they  were  conveyed  at  a reduced  fare. 

Bakewell  station  : Here  two  wagonettes  awaited  their  arrival, 
and  they  drove  to  the  Hall.  Several  views  of  the  grand  old  pile 
were  secured  from  the  meadows,  with  water  and  castle  in  the 
foreground.  By  arrangements  previously  made,  members  had 
access,  and  were  admitted,  to  all  parts  of  the  place,  and  every 
facility  and  accommodation  was  given  to  them  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Swain,  the  steward  in  charge.  In  the  evening 
the  members  partook  of  an  excellent  tea  provided  by  Mrs.  Swain. 
After  101  plates  had  been  exposed — most  of  which  were 
gelatine— the  members  left  for  the  8*1 1 train  from  Bakewell. 
Some  took  advantage  of  a wagonette,  whilst  others  preferred  to 
walk.  A grand  day,  with  a goodly  company,  made  everybody 
enjoy  himself,  though  regrets  were  expressed  that  more  ladies 
were  not  present.  Many  members  promised  that  at  succeeding 
trips  they  would  bring  their  wives,  sisters,  cousins.  &c. 

The  next  out-door  meeting  will  be  to  Bolton  Woods,  June  18th, 
1881,  by  train  leaving  Victoria  Station  at  9*30  a m.  Members 
intending  to  go  should  endeavour  to  drop  a post-card  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary  three  days  before.  Several  of  the  members, 
having  a desire  to  be  there  in  the  early  morning,  have  already 
decided  to  go  on  Friday  evening,  the  17th  of  June.  Any  other 
members  wishing  to  join  the  Friday  evening  party  should 
communicate  with  the  Hon.  Secretary  as  soon  as  possible. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Free  Library,  or 
Thursday,  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  E.  Roberts  in  the  cha  r. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meetirg  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  W.  Bruck  proposed  that  the  list  of  subjects  for  the  com- 
petition pictures  of  the  year  be  printed  on  the  next  monthly 
circular.  The  proposal  was  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Beer,  and 
carried. 

Same  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  precise  import  of  the  words 
“ still-life  ” in  the  list  of  subjects,  aud  its  was  finally  decided 
that  the  words  need  not  be  very  closely  defined. 

Mr.  Bruce  gave  a demonstration  of  his  method  of  producing 
micro-photographic  enlargements,  at  d introduced  the  subject 
with  the  following  observations : — “ Ever  since  I commenced 
to  work  with  the  microscope  1 have  bad  a great  des  re  to  photo- 
graph the  objects  I worked  upon,  which  have  been  almost 
entirely  diatoms,  and  these  little  shells  are  perhaps  the  bed 
microscopic  subjects  to  photograph.  Very  early  in  my  micro- 
scopic career  I go:  a book  on  photography,  but  the  amount  of 
apparatus  required  for  the  wet  process  somewhat  alarmed  me, 
and  therefore  I never  attempted  it.  However,  some  three  years 
ago,  a friei  d told  me  of  a i.ew  kind  of  dry  plate  which  was 
coming  into  general  use,  and  which  struck  me  as  being  the  very 
thing  I required.  1 set  to  work  soon  after,  and  |.urcbased  an 
old  half-plate  camera  and  some  gelatine  plates  With  these  and 
my  microscope  I commenced  operation'*,  and  as  I hao  no  time 
during  the  day  I used  a lamp  as  the  means  of  illumination,  and 
I have  stuck  to  this  ever  since.  At  first  I simply  put  the 
microscope  in  a horizontal  p>osition,  'ben  put  the  eye-end  (with- 
out the  eyepiece)  into  the  lens  aperture  of  the  camera,  and  made 
the  joint  as  light-tight  as  1 could.  Alter  this  1 screwed  the 
object  glass  in  its  place  and  adjusted  the  light  and  object.  I 
found,  after  tiying  all  kinds  of  condensers,  that  the  bes;  I c u d 
get  was  the  simple  bull’s-eye  condenser,  with  which  every 
microscope  is  provided.  I placed  this  at  a suitable  distai  ce 
between  the  lamp  and  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  so  as  to  get 
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the  flame  of  the  lamp  to  focus  on  the, object.  I did  fairly  welj 
in  this  way  ; but  1 could  only  get  the  object  of  a very  smal1 
size,  although  I used  a quarter-inch  objective.  The  largest 
circle  of  light  I could  get  on  the  focussing-screen  of  the  camera 
was  about  two  and  a-half  inches.  By  making  a very  long 
camera,  I partly  overcame  both  these  embarrassments  ; but  then 
it  was  ’so  difficult  to  work  with  that  I gave  the  thing  up  for 
some  time.  The  following  winter,  however,  I again  commenced 
using  the  A eyepiece  as  an  amplifier,  and  fouud  that  although 
I lost  a little  in  definition,  it  was  very  much  easier  to  work  and 
far  more  compact.  With  the  A eyepiece,  as  I have  it  to-night, 
I get  about  the  same  amplification  as  I would  with  a camera 
five  or  six  feet  long,  not  using  the  eyepiece.  I will  now  proceed 
to  use  the  apparatus  which  I have  thus  hurriedly  described. 

The  demonstration  proved  to  be  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
was  successfully  conducted  throughout.  The  light  employod 
was  that  of  an  ordinary  microscopic  lamp,  the  subject  was  a 
diatom,  and  the  time  of  exposure  on  a rapid  gelatine  p'ate  was 
about  an  hour.  The  development  was  conducted  under  the 
greatest  difficulties,  for  the  daylight  streamed  into  the  well-lit 
room,  and  no  dark  chamber  was  at  hand.  However,  a large 
tin  box  placed  upon  its  side,  aDd  its  half-opened  lid  screened 
with  great  coats  and  other  contrivances,  enabled  Mr.  Bruce 
to  develop  a dense  negative  of  the  first  class,  and  without  a 
trace  of  fog. 

A vote  ot  thanks  having  been  cordially  accorded  to  Mr.  Bruce 
for  his  excellent  demonstration,  the  meeting  proceeding  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  ot  an  outdoor  meeting  for  June.  After  some 
debate  the  spot  chosen  for  the  purpose  was  White  Ladies' 
Abbey,  in  Staffordshire,  and  the  day  selected  was  the  2nd  of 
June. 

The  exhibits  of  the  evening  consisted  of  a large  number  of 
mounted  prints  contributed  by  Messrs.  Kenyon,  Boothroyd, 
and  Palmer,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  last  Thurs- 
day in  June. 


Mi  m tfre 

By  thekindness  of  Colonal  Thynne,  the  Society  for  Photo- 
graphing Relics  of  Old  London  has  secured  views  of  the 
interior  of  Ashburnbam  House,  Little  Dean’s  Yard,  Westmins- 
ter. They  comprise  the  celebrated  staircase  and  other  beautiful 
features  incorrectly  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones. — Globe. 

Photography  at  the  Polytechnic.  - On  Wednesday  evening 
we  looked  in  at  the  Polytechnic,  in  order  to  hear  VI r.  T.  C.  Hep- 
worth’s  discourse,  and  see  his  illustrations.  Some  preliminary 
matters  regarding  the  early  forms  of  camera-obscura  having  been 
discoursed,  the  Daguerreotype  and  Talbotype  were  described.  A 
glance  at  the  principal  points  of  the  wet-collodion  process  now 
brought  the  lecturer  to  what  he  evidently  regarded  as  the  topic 
of  the  occasion, — the  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  method,  and  its 
notable  rapidity  as  compared  with  other  processes.  An  enlarged 
image  of  a child’s  head  was  projected,  by  means  of  a small 
lime-light  lantern,  on  to  a sheet  of  Morgan’s  gelatino-bromide 
paper,  and,  after  an  exposure  of  between  six  and  seven  seconds,  the 
image  was  developed  and  fixed, theseoperationsoccupyingaboutas 
many  minutes  as  the  exposure  did  seconds.  An  instantaneous 
shutter  having  been  adjusted  to  the  lantern  lens,  momentary  pic- 
tureswere  flashed  on  thescreen.  Nextcamesome  examplesof  work 
done  by  the  “ new  rapid  process,”  the  sixty-mile  express  train 
which  seems  for  ever  and  ever  to  be  on  the  point  of  coming  out 
of  the  tunnel,  being  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  audience ; 
although  that  mischievous  small  boy  who  is  said  to  save  up  his 
pennies  in  order  to  visit  the  Polytechnic,  did  enquire,  in  some- 
thing like  a stage  whisper,  how  it  was  that  the  large  and  wool -like 
cloud  of  vapour  managed  to  keep  pace  with  the  train  and  hang 
round  about  the  funnel  of  the  engine.  Some  London  street  views 
by  Mr.  York  and  others  were  next  projected  on  the  screen,  and 
those  who  had  seen  the  original  negatives  could  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  surprising  manner  in  which  the  lantern,  when 
properly  used,  brings  out  unobserved  details  in  small  pictures 
Two  views  of  London,  taken  from  the  top  of  St.*  Paul’s  by 
Mr.  Htpworth,  deserve  special  notice;  and  one  of  these  rendered 
in  a very  perfect  manner  the  peculiar  effects  of  haze  and  smoke 
waves  in  a large  city.  When  art  is  more  understood  in  connec- 
tion with  photography,  haze  and  vapour  will  not  be  so  universally 
abhorred  by  the  landscapist  as  they  appear  to  be  at  present. 
These  are  good  servants  in  composing  a picture,  although  when 
too  universal  the  result  may  approximate  to  the  exceeding 
vagueness  of  the  celebrated  picture  of  Strasbourg  at  night. 


$o  (S.oms00n&tnts. 

Errata.— On  page  206,  instead  of  “AgBr  with  alkaline  pyrogallic, 
ferrous  sulphate,  and  silver  nitrate  5-7,'’  read  “ Ag  Br  with  acid 
pyrogallic,  ferrous  sulphate”  &c.  On  page  181,  “grammes” 
should  be  substituted  for  “grains.” 

***  A cheque  tor  two  guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best  practical 
essay,  “ How  I Retouch  and  Varnish  My  Gelatine  Negatives.” 
Contributions  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  1st  July.  For  rules, 
see  previous  Nos.  of  the  News. 

Dry-  Plate  Operator. — It  results  from  the  use  of  an  over-soft 
gelatine  in  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion,  from  the  very  pro- 
longed action  of  heat,  or  from  other  decomposing  influences.  In  an 
exaggerated  case  such  es  you  descr  be,  the  most  effectual  proceeding 
would  probably  be  to  immerse  the  exposed  plates  in  a saturated 
solution  of  alum,  rinse  slightly,  and  allow  them  to  dry.  When  dry 
they  should  be  coated  with  plain  (uniodised)  collodion,  and  soaked  in 
water  till  all  greasy  lines  disappear ; after  which  development  may 
be  proceeded  with  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark  that  you  are  not  likely  to  obtain  quite  such  satisfactory 
results  as  would  be  the  case  with  plates  free  from  original  fault. 

W.  Bradnee,  Jun.— We  would  advise  you  to  try  the  addition  of 
one-third  of  its  volume  of  plain  collodion,  and  the  use  of  a stronger 
bath.  Perhaps,  however,  a simple  plan  would  be  to  get  the 
manufacturer  to  exchange  the  bulk  for  a more  suitable  preparation. 

A Subscriher  from  the  First. — Even  if  the  article  were  not 
patented,  it  would  not  pay  you  to  make  one  or  two  for  your  own 
use ; and  answers  to  all  your  enquires  concerning  it  would 
certainly  fill  four  or  five  pages  of  the  News.  Write  to  Messrs. 
Edmundson  and  Co.,  19,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 

A.  M. — A knowledge  of  fine  art  will  not  be  ot  much  assistance  to 
you  in  obtaining  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts ; classical  and 
mathematical  learning  being  the  main  points.  You  had  better 
obtain  the  Cambridge  University  Calendar;  and  as  regards 
becoming  a member  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  write  to  the  Secretary, 
H.  T.  Wood,  Esq.,  House  of  the  Society,  John  Street,  Adelpki, 
London. 

A.  B.  T. — 1.  About  14  seconds.  2.  About  4 seconds.  3.  You  can 
occasionally  select  one  by  picking  from  a large  batch  ; but  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  an  opportunity  of  doing  this.  4.  We  should  generally 
prefer  the  10  by  8. 

T.  L.  B. — We  do  not  understand  what  the  stamps  are  for,  and 
therefore  have  returned  them.  The  principal  Lull  in  your  group 
is  the  almost  vertical  lighting.  Select  a position  where  a more 
nearly  horizontal  light  (not  sunlight,  of  course)  plays  on  the 
figures,  and  the  lens  is  carefully  protected  against  direct  radiation 
from  the  sky.  You  cannot  use  a more  suitable  lens  or  better 
plates. 

J.  B.  HoLROYnE. — A 4 per  cent,  solution  is  one  which  consists  of 
4 parts  of  the  dissolved  body  and  96  parts  of  the  solvent. 

W.  Gorden. — Messrt.  Harvey  Reynolds  and  Co.,  of  14,  Com- 
mercial Street,  Leeds. 

Bala. — Perhap-  you  made  your  experiment  at  a very  low  tempera- 
ture; the  quantity  referred  to  will  readily  dissolve  between  50° 
and  60°  Fah. 

A Poor  Photo. — You  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  directions 
given  on  these  points  in  Captain  Abney’s  “Emulsion  Processes  in 
Photography.” 

C.  A.  Owen. — You  will  fiud  answers  to  all  your  questions  on  page 
55  of  our  Year-Book  for  1879. 

P.  B. — You  should  not  only  advertise  but  also  look  over  our  adver- 
tising columns.  Your  notion  of  offering  a fee  is  of  doubtful 
propriety. 

Belmont. — The  Act  declares  that  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of 
copying,  engraving,  reproducing,  and  multiplying  belongs  to  the 
author  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  and  seven  years  after  his 
death. 

C.  A.  Johns. — There  is  no  occasion  to  add  alcohol  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Minnie.— The  portrait  is  very  good  from  a technical  point  of 
view,  but  it  has  not  been  retouched  quite  as  much  as  is  usual  in 
the  case  of  pic'ures  from  the  fashionable  studios. 

M.  H.  T. — By  a prolonged  soaking  in  cold  water. 

Londoner. — The  plates  were  supported,  film  downwards,  over  a 
piece  of  paper  moistened  with  glacial  acetic  acid. 

M.  B Loadman.— 1.  You  are  doubtless  right  as  regards  your 
view  of  the  case,  as  there  is  a very  essential  difference  between 
the  processes  named,  especially  with  respect  to  the  means 
adopted  fot  producing  the  grain  or  stipple.  2 Not  at  present. 
3.  A considerable  amount  of  time  must  be  expended  in  oroer  to 
bring  the  roller  into  a really  good  working  condition.  There  is 
no  necessity,  however,  to  use  ink,  as  ordinary  middle  varnish 
will  serve  the  purpose  equally  well. 

Kog. — It  is  probable  that  your  bath  is  alkaline.  Try  the  addition 
of  one  drop  of  nitric  acid  to  each  eight  ounces.  If  a drop  of  the 
bath,  placed  on  blue  litmus  paper,  does  not  now  slowly  change 
the  colour  to  a faint  red,  add  an  additional  quantity  of  nitric 
acid — say,  half  as  much  as  before — and  test  again. 
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ABNORMAL  RESULTS  IN  DEVELOPMENT. 

A great  deal  can  generally  be  seen  of  the  quality  of  a nega- 
tive by  carefully  watching  its  behaviour  during  develop- 
ment of  the  image.  For  example,  it  is  well  known  to  the 
merest  tyro  in  photography  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  image  appears  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  length  of  exposure,  and  few  would  hesitate 
to  assert  that  an  image  which  only  appears  after  a some- 
what long  period  and  after  a considerable  amount  of  coax- 
ing has  been  insufficiently  exposed.  But  in  all  cases  it  is 
of  the  utmost  necessity  that,  before  any  conclusions  are 
drawn,  it  is  certain  that  the  developer  used  is  in  an  exactly 
normal  condition.  Necessary  as  this  undoubtedly  was  in 
the  days  of  the  wet  process,  it  is  still  more  so  now,  in  the 
days  of  gelatino-bromide,  not  so  much  because  the  deve- 
lopment of  these  plates  is  a process  of  very  much  greater 
delicacy  than  before,  nor  because  the  usual  formula?  for 
development  present  any  remarkable  degree  of  complexity 
or  liability  to  error  ; but  probably  the  greatest  danger 
lies  in  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  whole  process.  The 
capabilities  of  gelatine  are  60  great,  the  latitude  of  manipula- 
tion which  it  admits  of  is  so  wide,  that  mistaken  conclusions 
and  inferior  results  too  often  ensue  from  the  very  simplicity 
of  the  details  which  require  to  be  attended  to. 

Those,  for  instance,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
alkaline  pyrogallic  developer  are  very  frequently  extremely 
careless  in  th'-ir  measurements  of  the  quantities  of  am- 
monia or  soluble  bromide  to  be  employed  in  the  developer, 
although,  perhaps,  there  is  no  more  important  condition  of 
success  than  careful  judgment  in  this  particular.  But 
perhaps  even  still  greater  laxity  prevails  in  the  estimation 
of  the  amount  of  pyrogallol  to  be  used  for  a given  quan- 
tity of  developer.  Few  take  the  trouble  to  weigh  out  the 
pyrogallol  exactly  according  to  the  formula.  Such  a pro- 
cess would  scarcely  be  necessary  after  a short  experience; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  development  of  a gelatine  plate  is 
much  more  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  pyrogallol  em- 
ployed in  the  developer  thau  is  commonly  supposed.  If, 
for  instance,  a gelatino-bromide  dry  plate  be  exposed  and 
cut  up  into  several  pieces,  on  the  development  of  each 
piece  with  a successively  increasing  proportion  of  pyro- 
gallol it  will  be  found  that  the  development  proceeds  each 
time  more  slowly,  until  at  last,  when  the  proportion  reaches 
far  above  the  normal  amount,  the  effect  is  apparently  the 
same  as  if  the  plate  were  much  under-exposed.  We  have 
found  that  four  developing  solutions  in  which  the  propor- 
tions of  pyrogallol  were  successively  1,  2,  4,  8,  behaved  as 
follows : the  times  t ken  by  the  first  three  to  develop  the 
images  fully  were  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  above 
numbers  ; but  the  last  developer,  containing  eight  times  as 
much  pyrogallol  as  the  first,  refused  to  develop  any  image 
at  all  until  so  much  ammonia  had  been  added  as  to  spoil  the 
negative  entirely.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  too  little  pyro- 


gallol be  taken,  the  power  of  the  developer  is  lost  before 
sufficient  density  has  been  attained,  or  even  perhaps  before 
the  details  are  fully  brought  out.  From  this  it  appears 
that,  when  used  in  too  large  a proportion,  pyrogallol  acts 
as  a restrainer,  until  at  last  development  is  completely 
checked  when  a large  excess  is  employed ; and  that  the 
lesulting  negative  may  give  the  impression  of  over-  or 
under-exposure  when,  in  fact,  the  real  fault  lies  in  the  deve- 
lopment. As  careful  attention  should,  therefore,  be  given 
to  the  amount  of  pyrogallol  used  as  to  the  quantities  of  the 
other  substances  employed  in  the  developer. 

Another  unlooked-for  result  in  the  development  of 
gelatino-bromide  dry  plates  may  arise  from  the  influence 
of  alum.  Alum  is  now  used  so  largely,  and  is  so  indis- 
pensable to  successful  manipulation,  that  it  is  probable 
that  in  many  cases  the  developer  may  be  contaminated 
with  it,  either  on  account  of  the  previous  employment  of 
the  developing  dish  for  holding  the  alum  bath,  or  inten- 
tionally on  account  of  the  tendency  of  some  plates  to  frill 
even  during  development.  Now  it  has  been  remarked 
that  if  an  exposed  plate  be  treated  with  alum  it  will  refuse 
to  develop,  and  if  a plate  similarly  treated  be  exposed  to 
light,  it  appears  to  be  no  longer  sensitive.  This  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  alum  has  the  power  of 
destroying  the  action  of  light  upon  bromide  of  silver;  in 
other  words,  of  re  converting  the  sub-bromide  into  the  state 
of  bromide.  That  some  kinds  of  alum  have  an  oxidising 
action  seems  unable  to  be  deuied,  for  many  samples  of 
common  potash  alum  have  been  found  capable  of  converting 
appreciable  quantities  of  ferrous  sulphate  into  the  ferric 
salt.  Nevertheless,  that  this  oxidising  action  is  not  exerted 
to  any  very  great  extent,  tends  to  show  that  the  difficulty 
of  developing  an  exposed  gelatine  plate  previously  treated 
with  alum,  and  washed,  is  not  due  to  this  cause  so  much 
as  to  the  action  of  the  alum  upon  the  developer.  However 
long  a plate  may  be  immersed  in  alum,  it  still  shows  the 
same  tendency  to  darken  in  strong  sun -light ; and  a plate 
subjected  to  the  action  of  alum  may  still  be  developed 
after  the  addition  of  a large  excess  of  ammonia. 

Alum,  therefore,  does  not  destroy  the  sensitiveness  of 
silver  bromide,  but  has  a considerable  influence  upon  the 
action  of  the  developer.  The  retarding  action  of  alum  may 
also  be  shown  by  adding  to  the  ordinary  pyrogallic  developer 
a few  drops  of  alum  in  the  place  of  the  soluble  bromide  ; the 
e fleet  being  about  the  same  as  regards  rapidity  of  develop- 
ment ; but  if  much  alum  be  adued,  the  image  refuses  to 
develop  with  even  a large  excess  of  ammonia.  This  will 
explain  why  a gelatine  plate,  after  treatment  with  alum, 
even  it  washed  and  dried,  still  shows  a great  indisposition 
to  easy  development ; for,  as  is  well  knowD,  alum  has  an 
important  action  upon  gelatine,  combining  with  it  to  some 
extent,  and  remaining  in  the  film  even  after  copious  wash- 
ing. But  it  remains  yet  to  be  seen  whether  the  restraining 
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action  of  alum  is  owing  to  its  action  upon  the  gelatine  film, 
hardening  it  and  making  the  silver  bromide  less  easily 
soluble  in  the  developer,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  reaction 
between  ammonia  and  all  salts  of  aluminium  leading  to  the 
production  of  a salt  of  ammonium  and  a hydrate  of  alumina 
thus — 

2A.INH4(SO»)j  + GNH4-  HO  = Alj  (HO)6  + 4(NH4)2S04. 

In  the  former  case,  it  is  evident  that  alum  would  play  the 
partof  a true  reetrainer  by  diminishing  the  solubility  of  the 
silver  salt;  but  in  the  latter  case,  its  influence  might  be 
counteucted  by  the  use  in  the  developer  of  a sufficient  excess 
of  ammonia. 

The  intentional  addition  of  alum,  therefore,  to  the  pyro- 
gallic  developer,  or  its  accidental  contamination  with  it,  will 
lead  to  abnormal  results ; and  any  attempt  to  hardeu  the 
film  in  the  alum  bath  before  or  during  development  will  be 
attended  with  most  undesirable  consequences 

To  those,  again,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  both  the 
ferrous  oxalate  and  pyrogallic  developers,  and  whose 
number  of  dishes  is  limited,  it  not  uufrequently  happens 
that  the  same  dish  is  used  for  the  pyrogallol  shortly  after 
being  employed  for  the  ferrous  oxalate  solution.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter,  by  ordinary  rinsing  with  cold  water,  to 
clean  the  dish  thoroughly  from  all  traces  of  iron,  and 
frequently  sufficient  of  the  iron  salt  remains  to  cause 
immediate  discolouration  of  the  pyrogallol,  leading  to  a 
weakening  of  its  reducing  action,  and  to  a consequent  want 
of  density  in  the  resulting  negative. 

These  instances  will  be  enough  to  show  how  easily 
abnormal  results  may  occur  iu  development,  unless  care  is 
taken  to  maintain  a certain  amount  of  uniformity  in  the 
conditions  which  are  shown  by  experience  to  produce  the 
best  results. 


HOT  WEATHER  AND  THE  BATH. 

During  the  cold  season  of  winter,  and  mild  spring  weather, 
slight  faults  in  the  constitution  of  the  nitrate  bath  do  not 
exercise  their  full  measure  of  mischief  ; but  when  the  full 
p >wer  of  the  sun’s  rays  renders  the  studio  almost  like  an 
oveu,  and  converts  the  dark  room  into  something  recalling 
the  black  hole  of  Calcutta,  every  impurity  which  may 
exist  in  the  silver  solution,  or  may  accidentally  reach 
the  surface  of  the  sensitive  plate,  is  all-powerful  for  evil  , 
blotches,  marking,  and  stains  innumerable  being  the 
outcome,  more  especially  when  circumstances  necessitate 
an  unusually  prolonged  exposure. 

The  vital  importance  of  making  use  of  pure  nitrate 
of  silver  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  our  columns; 
aud  also  the  necessity  of  employing  the  puiest  water  whicii 
can  be  obtained.  Even  when  all  reasonable  precautions  are 
observed,  it  is  occasionally  advisable  to  render  the  solution 
alkaline  by  the  addiMon  of  a trace  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  to  expose  it  to  light  for  some  days  before  using  it ; this 
precaution  being  often  of  considerable  importance,  when 
the  weather  is  hot  and  sultry,  or  if  long  exposures  are 
necessary  ; this  latter  condition  often  arising  when  one  has 
to  copy  an  old  and  dim  oil  painting,  or  to  make  a negative 
of  a badly-lighted  interior. 

It  is  just  duriug  the  bright  and  hot  weather  that  the 
photographer  is  most  liable  to  over- work  his  bath,  or  to 
saturate  it  with  alcohol  and  ether,  aud  the  accumulation  of 
these  bodies  is  a source  of  more  trouble  than  is  generally 
believed.  In  the  fiist  place,  the  solvent  power  of  the  water 
is  so  far  diminished  that  abundant  crops  of  those  peculiar 
crystals  which  give  rise  to  pin-holes  is  the  frequent  result ; 
while  the  general  tendency  of  these  orgauic  fluids  to  break 
up  the  cohesion  of  the  aqueous  layer  covering  the  collodion 
film  often  localizes  auy  inclination  towards  oyster-shell 
or  other  markings,  and  leads  to  the  destruction  of  a nega- 
tive which  might  otherwise  have  been  good.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a plate  must 
rernaiu  longer  iu  a bath  which  is  saturated  with  alcohol 
and  eth  ;r,  than  in  one  which  is  free  from  these  bodies. 


Now,  this  delay  not  only  involves  a 'oss  of  time — and  this 
iu  the  season  when  the  photographer’s  time  is  especially 
valuable— but  it  also  affords  increased  facilities  for  auy 
organic  poison  which  may  exist  in  the  bath  to  become 
absorbed  by  the  film,  and  so  largely  increases  the  proba- 
bility of  markings  and  defects. 

A most  satisfactory  proceeding,  os  regards  the  elimination 
of  alcohol  and  ether,  is  to  slightly  boil  down  the  hath  each 
evening  after  the  day’s  work  is  done  ; and,  as  a rule,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  evaporate  to  the  ext.-nt  of  more  than  one- 
fiftb  of  the  bulk  of  the  solution.  In  ih  • morning,  before  the 
commencement  of  work,  the  liquid  should  be  tested  with  the 
hydiometer  bath-tester,  diluted  if  necessary,  and  filtered. 
As  nitrates  other  than  that  of  silver  accumulate  in  an  old 
bath,  and  then  affect  the  indications  of  the  bath-tester,  it  is 
advisable  to  make  up  to  an  apparent  strength  a little  over 
the  original;  the  allowance  varying  from  oue  to  eight  grans 
per  ounce,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  which  has  Ren 
done  with  the  bath  in  questicn. 

As  regards  the  mischief  which  frequently  arises  from  pro- 
longed exposures,  or  in  consequence  of  keeping  i wet  plate 
for  a long  time  before  development,  few  thorou.hly 
appreciate  the  extreme  importance  of  supporting  the  sensi- 
tive plate  in  such  a way  as  to  thoroughly  guard  against  the 
ascent  of  dust  by  capillarity.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
dark  slide,  it  is  a most  difficult  task  to  thoroughly  remove 
all  traces  of  dust  from  the  angles  of  the  frame.  A usual 
remedy  is  to  line  each  corner  will  damp  blotting-paper; 
but  if  this  intervenes  between  the  wires  and  the  plat  *,  the 
position  of  this  latter  is  so  far  altered  that,  in  the  case  of 
a very  open-apertured  portrait  lens,  the  picture  is  put 
considerably  out  of  focus. 

When  a well-prepared  collodion  plate  is  allowed  to  rest 
on  perfectly  clean  supports,  made  of  wood  saturated  with 
parallin  wax,  it  is  generally  possible  to  give  an  exposure  of 
several  hours  without  defects  arising  ; but,  iu  such  a case, 
it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  drying  of  the  film,  the 
best  means  being  to  saturate  the  surrounding  air  with 
moisture,  this  being  effected  by  lining  the  camera  with  wet 
blotting-paper,  or,  when  the  work  is  being  done  in  an 
enlarging-room,  by  keeping  the  floor  well  watered. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
The  Royal  Academy  and  Photography — A New  Photo- 
engraving Phoce  s — Instantaneous  Photography  : A 

Suggestion  — The  Actinic  Balance. 

The  Royal  Academy  and  I 'holography. — For  the  first  time 
since  its  establishment,  the  Royal  Academy  contains  this 
year  au  eu^raving  on  wood,  which  lias  been  accepted  for 
exhibition.  Whether  the  fact  that  the  engraving  happens 
to  have  for  its  subject  the  President’s  picture,  *'  T he  Music 
Lesson,”  has  had  any  influence  on  the  hanging  committee, 
we  cannot,  of  course,  say.  The  innovation,  however,  is 
worth  recording,  since,  if  wood-engravings  may  be 
admitted,  possibly  at  some  future  time  photogapha  may 
receive  a like  honour,  it  is  possible,  when  this  happy  hour 
arrives,  that  the  artists  may  receive  a rude  shock.  Already 
photography  has  convicted  more  than  one  eminent  ai tist 
of  gross  errors  iu  drawing,  while  the  exhibition  of  the 
conventional  photographic  portrait,  with  its  pillar,  its  chair, 
its  curtain,  aud  the  inevitable  book,  would  do  much  to 
convince  some  of  our  portraitists — if  they  are  to  be  con- 
vinced—that  they  are  open  to  the  same  charge  of 
conventionality  which  has  so  often  beeu  brought  against 
the  photographer.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  though, 
whether  photograpfv  would  be  advanced  in  public  estima- 
tion by  au  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy.  After 
wandering  over  masses  of  colour  of  every  eouoeivable  tint, 
the  human  eye  could  noteu-lure  monochrome,  and  photo- 
graphs would,  by  contr  st,  inevitably  look  pooranxl  feeble. 
On  the  whole,  the  photographer  had  best  be  coutenled  to 
reign  at  Pall  Mall,  than  serve  at  Burlington  House. 
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A New  Photo- Engraving  Process. — Many  valuable  dis- 
coveries are  the  r.  suit  of  chance.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  Fritz  Luckhardt’s  new  process  of  photo- 
engraving. Being  requested  at  a few  hours’  notice  to  draw 
a portrait  for  a circle  of  friends,  he  inteuded  to  rely  on 
the  assistance  of  a negative.  The  printing  of  the  latter, 
however,  was  delayed,  and  to  save  time  it  occurred  to 
Herr  Luckhardt  to  coat  the  negative  with  yellow  varnish, 
and  to  etch  the  portrait  with  the  needle  on  the  ground. 
As  a caricature  was  the  main  object,  the  salient  characte- 
ristics only  of  the  negative  were  retained,  the  transparent 
parts  being  etched  out,  and  the  clothing  altered.  An 
eugraved  plate  which  can  be  used  as  a negative  is  thus 
produced,  the  action  of  light  upon  the  sensitive  paper 
placed  beneath  the  negative  being  effectually  suspended  by 
the  yellow  varnish  so  that  only  the  transparent  lines  are  pro- 
duced by  the  graven  print.  Herr  Luckhardt  says,  when 
once  the  principal  lines  of  the  original  picture  have  been 
faithfully  laid  down,  even  an  untaught  draughtsman  may 
produce  an  engraving  of  the  portrait  that  shall  at  least 
have  some  resemblance  ; while  a draughtsman  skilled  in 
cross-hatching,  or  a xylographer,  should  furnish  a work 
which,  placed  beside  a good  woodcut,  should  exhibit  a 
superiority  recognisable  even  by  the  unprofessional  eye. 
Besides  the  rapidity  with  which  the  engraving  can  be  made, 
the  possibility  of  the  utmost  correctness  is  offered,  siuce 
lines  which  have  been  too  deeply  graved,  or  wrong  lines, 
may  be  filled  up  agaiu  with  yellow  varnish,  and  engraved 
anew,  a printing-frame  and  silvered  paper  offering  a conve- 
nient method  of  watching  and  controlling  the  progress  of 
the  work.  Where  broken  lines  are  desired,  a peuoil  may  be 
passed  over  them,  and  then  they  may  be  pricked,  and  so 
on.  By  transfer  paper  an  impression  from  an  engraved, 
yellow- varnished  negative  plate  may  be  transferred  to  zinc, 
and  in  this  way  a plate  suitable  for  printing  with  the 
letterpress  priuting-press  will  be  produced.  The  yellow 
varnish,  it  may  be  mentioned,  consists  of  common  nega- 
tive varnish  to  which  a suitable  quantity  of  aniline  yellow 
has  been  added  until  it  has  assumed  a dark  sherry  colour. 

Instantaneous  Photograph, — a Suggestion. — The  rage  for 
being  photographed  in  a fancy  costume  might,  by  a little 
dexterous  management,  be  turned  into  a new  direction 
during  the  summer  months.  The  iustautaneous  pictures 
of  Messrs.  Marsh,  Mr.  Brownrigg,  Mr.  Mayland,  and 
others,  have  shown  us  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
rapidity.  Why  should  not  this  possibility  be  further  deve- 
loped ? The  favourite  game  of  lawu  tennis  develops  many 
effective  poses ; why  should  not  the  players  be  photo- 
graphed in  the  midst  of  a game?  Cricket  clubs,  agaiu. 
The  usual  photograph  of  a cricket  club  with  all  the  figures 
drawn  up  against  a wall  ora  hedge,  as  if  they  were  waitiug 
to  be  shot,  is  simply  hideous  ; but  a game  of  crickpt  at  the 
height  of  a contest,  with  a Grace  making  a “splendid 
drive  for  six,”  a Shaw  delivering  one  of  his  marvellous 
“slows,”  or  a Lyttelton  executing  a neat  bit  of  wicket- 
keeping  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  batsman,  would  be  a 
different  thing  altogether.  Of  course  the  negatives  would 
be  of  a small  size,  but  processes  of  enlargement  are  now 
tolerably  perfect,  and  this  presents  no  very  great  obstacle. 
If  attention  were  paid  to  this  kind  of  thing,  we  might, 
expect  at  the  next  exhibition  to  have  marvels  of  instan- 
taneous photography  far  exceeding  in  interest  any  number 
of  railway  trains  going  at  forty  miles  an  hour,  but  which, 
so  far  as  the  effect  conveyed  is  concerned,  might  as  well  be 
standing  still  and  blowing  off  steam. 

The  Actinic  Balance. — Mr.  S.  P.  Langley,  of  Allegheny 
Observatory,  has  devised  an  instrument  for  measuring 
radiant  energy  of  matvellous  delicacy.  This  instrument. 

which  is  called  '*  the  actinic  balance,”  is  thus  described  : 

Suppose  two  equal  wires  to  pass  from  a battery  to  a differ- 
ential galvauometer,  conveying  equal  currents,  one  of  which 
tends  to  move  the  needle  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left ; 
the  needle,  thus  solicited,  remains  at  zero.  If,  now,  a ray 
of  some  source  of  radiant  energy  of  higher  temperature 


than  the  wires  falls  on  one  of  them,  the  wire  becomes  heated, 
and  therefore  a worse  conductor  than  before  ; hence  less 
current  passes  through  that  wire,  aud  the  needle  is  deflected. 
1’he  actinic  balauce  is  said  to  be  five  to  one  hundred  times 
as  sensitive  as  the  most  sensitive  thermopile.  Mr.  Langley 
has  1 een  engaged  in  measurements  of  nearly  homogeneous 
rays  of  heat  in  the  diffraction  spectrum.  His  experiments 
thus  far  prove  the  absence  of  any  maxima  in  the  spectrum  ; 
also  that  the  actual  solar  energy  (as  it  reaches  us)  is  nearly 
at  its  minimum  precisely  where  the  so-called  “actinic 
curve  ” is  at  its  maximum.  F urther,  the  maximum  of  heat 
is  found  to  be  not  iu  the  ultra-red,  but  in  the  orange,  while 
the  curve  of  heat  approximately  agrees  with  that  of  light. 


LENS  OB  NO  LENS? 

BV  CAPTAIN  W.  DE  W.  ABNEr,  R.E  , P.H.8. 

I had  no  time  last  week  to  say  a word  or  two  on  Mr. 
Spiller’s  communication  with  the  above  heading,  but  I 
cannot  let  it  pass,  as  I should  prefer  to  do,  since  it  contains 
not  only  a hit  at  myself,  which  is  naturally  of  no  import- 
ance to  anyone  except  myself,  but  it  also  contains  state- 
ments which  require  confirmation.  First  of  all,  let  me 
remind  Mr.  Spiller  that  I made  no  promise  whatever,  as  he 
seems  to  imply  in  bis  sixth  paragraph.  I said,  by  the 
application  of  the  very  self-same  law  which  he  previously 
quoted  and  used  in  his  fifth  paragraph,  that  a landscape 
should  be  fully  exposed  in  eight  minutes  with  an  aperture  of 
}0  of  an  inch.  Mr.  Spiller  has  apparently  failed  to  obtain 
a view  of  a well-lighted  house — the  reason  for  which  fadure 
1 care  not  to  inquire  about  (except  in  one  particular,  to 
which  I shall  refer  immediately)  ; but  to  show  how  experi- 
ences differ,  I have  before  me  a view  of  the  Brompton 
Road,  taken  with  an  aperture  of  about  of  an  inch,  and 
a distance  of  plate  from  the  aperture  of  nine  inches.  The 
exposure  was  three  minutes,  and  the  whole  view  is  very 
fully  out,  with  a fait  amount  of  density.  The  time  of  day 
at  which  this  view  was  taken  was  4.30  p.m.,  with  a good 
light.  A point  is  represented  by  a disc  of  about  ^ to  g>0 
of  an  inch,  and  of  course  minute  detail,  is  ill-defined,  some- 
what like  what  is  seen  iu  a negative  where  the  camera  has 
shaken. 

There  is  one  point  in  Mr.  Spiller’s  experiments  which 
requires,  however,  a little  attention  from  me.  He  says  : “ In 
order  to  get  a circular  field  of  five  inches  diameter  on  the 
focussing  screen,  it  was  necessary  to  work  at  nearly  ten 
inches  distance  from  the  front  aperture.  This  made  the  light 
very  feeble ; but  when  I contracted  the  bellows  to  five 
inches,  the  field  of  view  was  of  course  only  half  the  former 
diameter,  &c.”  With  an  aperture  cut  in  a thin  plate  the 
field  of  view  is  theoretically  unlimited,  and  not  a circular 
disc  at  all,  the  illumination  very  gradually  fading  away  to 
nothing  when  the  plate  is  iufiuitely  large.  I am  afraid  the 
aperture  he  used  was  cut  in  a thick  board,  which  at  a very 
small  angular  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  plate  would 
seriously  obstruct  the  illumination.  In  fact,  one  might 
almost  calculate  the  thickness  from  the  dimensions  given 
thus — 

5 in.  : ‘055  in.  ::  10  : * 
or,  x = T1  inches ; 

that  is,  the  thickness  of  the  wood  used  would  be  about 
of  an  inch.  With  unpainted  pine,  and  such  kinds  of  woods, 
there  would  be  great  danger  of  foggiDg  the  plate  through 
the  transmission  of  light  through  such  a thickness.  If 
the  edges  were  bevelled  the  thickness  of  the  wood  could  of 
course  be  greater,  but  the  contracted  field  of  view  shows 
the  bevelling  to  have  been  insufficient.  I would  recom- 
mend Mr.  Spiller  in  future  trials  to  use  tin-foil,  which  will 
be  much  thinner,  and  very  much  more  opaque.  Tinfoil 
can  easily  be  cemented  into  a stop,  and  a hole  pierced  iu 
it  by  a tine  needle. 

Now  about  the  spectacle  lenses.  I must  here  remark 
that  Mr.  Spillcr’s  spectacle  lenses  must  have  an  extraordinary 
power  of  adapting  themselves  to  his  view  of  thinking. 
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They  cannot  have  recognized  the  fact  that  they  were  to  be 
used  with  gelatine  plates  instead  of  with  Spiller  and  Brooks’s 
process.  Those  I emploved  were  lately  out  of  the  optician  s 
hands,  and  had  no  bygone  reminiscences.  But,  seriously 
speaking,  there  is  no  theory  in  the  statement  1 made  ; it  is  a 
fact  that  with  a spectacle  lens  you  can  get  as  good  definition 
on  a certain  size  of  plate  (such  as  I indicated  at  the  meeting 
where  I read  my  paper  ) as  you  can  with  an  achromatic  lens. 
Mr.  Spiller  complains  that  the  image  was  dull.  I should 
be  surprised  if  it  were  anything  else.  It  is  nevertheless  a 
fact  that  you  can  get  a picture  (and  a sharp  picture  too) 
with  a spectacle  lens,  and  if  he  will  forward  me  his  lenses 
I will  undertake  to  do  so  for  him,  as  he  seems  unable  to  do 
so  himself. 

Once  more  I have  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Spiller.  I am 
not  aware  that  I ever  recommended  (as  is  implied  by  the 
concluding  paragraph)  anyone  to  use  a pinhole  instead  of  a 
lens,  and,  like  him,  his  “ gallant  friend  ” recommends  any- 
one who  has  left  his  lens  behind,  to  go  back  and  fetch  it,  or, 
better  still,  to  borrow  one  if  he  can.  What  the  “gallant 
friend  ” did  iecommend,  and  what  he  does  still,  is,  that 
in  case  where  a long  focussed  achromatic  lens  is  not  at 
hand,  an  uncorrected  lens  may  be  used  by  stopping  it  down 
as  suggested.  The  use  of  the  micrometric  plate  divided  to 
•005  of  an  inch,  and  the  power  of  the  Stanhope  lens,  would 
then  be  unnecessary,  since  the  aperture  would  be  easily 
measurable  with  an  ordinary  rule. 


Ss-fMit*. 

WORK  AND  WAGES. 

There  is  one  very  good  reason  why  few  assistants  in  photo- 
graphy receive  a high  salary.  If  they  aro  successful  in 
portraiture,  it  either  pays  them  best  to  work  for  themselves, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  it  pays  their  employer  to  receive 
them  into  partnership,  or  at  any  rate  give  them  an  interest 
in  the  business.  There  are,  no  doubt,  still  instances  of 
high  rates  of  pay  to  assistants  on  record,  but  they  are  merely 
the  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  For  instance,  we  know 
of  one  West  End  firm  who  has  concluded  a three-years’ 
engagement  with  a gentleman  at  the  rate  of  ten  guineas  a 
week,  the  engagement  not  even  stipulating  that  he  shall 
perform  photographic  manipulations  at  all  ; in  fact,  he  is  an 
art  assistant  who  walks  from  one  studio  into  the  other  to 
pose  the  sitter.  Another  chief  assistant  we  wot  of,  receives 
seven  guineas  a week,  and  indeed  it  is  not  unusual  at  all 
for  the  principal  of  a first-class  studio  to  pay  a salary  ol 
five  guineas,  when  the  head  of  the  firm  does  not  occupy 
himself  with  posing. 

When  in  Paris  not  long  ago,  wo  had  a conversation  with 
the  chief  of  one  of  the  leading  houses  upon  the  subject  of 
assistants,  and  he  informed  us  that  artists  du  premier  rang 
obtained  500  francs  a month — as  nearly  as  possible,  therefore, 
the  rate  of  pay  in  this  country — but  that  occasionally  a 
higher  and  exceptional  sum  was  given.  Thus  a thousand 
fraucs  a month  (X40)  was  mentioned  in  one  instance,  but 
when  a man  finds  he  is  worth  this  to  his  employer,  he 
naturally  argues  that  he  can  make  much  more  by  working 
for  himself.  And  if  he  is  steady,  straightforward,  and 
business-like  (all  artists  are  not),  the  chances  are  that  he 
does  both  wisely  and  well. 

Assistants,  du  premier  rang,  as  our  Paris  friend  styled 
them,  a'e  so  few— for  the  reason  that  most  of  them  take  to 
business  themselves — that  the  s*  in  the  great  European  cities 
may,  he  told  us,  be  countod  upon  one’s  fingers.  London, 
Paris,  V ienna,  and  Berlin  number,  perhaps,  a score  between 
them,  and  lor  this  reason  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  regard 
them  as  a class.  It  a photographer  is  a thorough  artist, 
then  like  all  other  artists,  whether  they  be  paiuters,  draughts- 
men, poets,  or  actors,  his  income  depends  upon  his  individual 
exertions,  and  is  not  to  be  governed  like  that  of  army  men, 
civil  servants,  and  professional  men  who  belong  to  a certain 


grade  or  class.  In  a word,  chief  assistants  in  photography 
are  outside  any  rule  or  regulation , and  these  we  shall  leave 
out  of  the  question,  therefore,  in  discussing  the  work  and 
wages  of  photographic  employes  generally. 

We  may  divide  the  personnel  of  an  establishment, 
whether  it  is  of  first  or  second  rank,  somewhat  as  follows  : — 
Chief  Assistant  or  Operator 
Retoucher 
Printer 

Dark  Room  or  Assistant  Operator 

Mounter 

Spotter 

Keeper  0f  Books  and  of  Reception-room. 

Naturally  enough,  two  establishments  are  never  conducted 
on  like  principles.  There  are  some  houses,  where  a vast 
amount  of  work  is  performed,  in  which  the  studies  are 
subdivided  to  a much  greater  extent,  and  others — especially 
in  these  days  of  gelatine — where  two  or  three  assistants, 
male  or  female,  amply  suffice  for  the  due  performance  of  all 
work.  Again,  there  are  firms  in  which  the  principal  is — as 
he  should  be — the  chief  worker  and  directing  spirit  of  the 
establishment ; and  others  again  in  which  he  is  but  the 
business  manager,  leaving  both  the  artistic  and  technical 
duties  in  the  hands  of  his  employes.  In  the  latter  case  the 
chief  assistant  or  operator  (as  we  suppose  we  must  call  him, 
much  as  we  detest  the  word)  must  possess  of  necessity  some 
degree  of  art  culture,  and  should  be  thoroughly  well  paid  ; 
but  if  he  is  under  the  direction  of  the  principal,  then 
naturally  enough  he  can  expect  but  a moderate  wage. 

Two  and  three  guineas  a week  now-a-days  appear  to  be 
considered  good  pay  for  a competent  operator,  and  if  he 
works  cleanly,  and  is  thoroughly  competent  to  manipulate 
wet  and  dry  plates,  it  is  certainly  not  a high  sum.  But 
thirty  shillings  to  thirty-five  is  by  no  means  unusual, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  if  a well-educated  and  highly-trained 
operator  is  not  sought  for.  Many  principals  demand 
merely  that  their  assistants  shall  know  no  more  than  work  a 
clean  plate,  and  in  that  case,  high  wages  are  scarcely  to  be 
looked  for. 

A good  retoucher  should  be  able  to  claim  not  less  than 
two  guineas  a week  ; in  Paris  we  heard  of  an  Italian  (Italy 
seems  as  famous  for  its  retouchers  just  now  as  Germany 
was  five  years  ago)  who  drew  a monthly  salary  of  four 
hundred  francs,  or  sixteen  pounds.  But  many  firms  have 
lately  made  a practice  of  having  their  negatives  retouched 
out-of-doors,  excellent  work  being  performed  at  the  rate  of 
sixpence  for  a carte  negative,  and  ninepenceor  one  shilling 
for  a cabinet.  All  negatives  are  more  or  less  retouched,  as 
everybody  knows,  at  the  present  moment,  constituting  an 
additional  tax  on  the  photographer’s  wares. 

The  term  printer  is  a very  vague  one,  and  photographic 
printers  receive  all  sorts  of  wages.  Twelve  years  ago  we 
knew  a Cambridge  firm  which  paid  its  printer  three  guineas 
a week,  but  we  doubt  whether  in  London  or  the  provinces 
there  are  many  such  berths  to  be  found  now.  Two  guineas 
now-a-days  is  looked  upon  as  unusually  good  wages  for  a 
printer  who  will  go  thiough  with  the  toning,  &c.,  and  who 
is  supposed  to  understand  the  most  delicate  vignette  print- 
ing. Printing  of  plain  pictures  may  we’l  be  undertaken  by 
a vouth  or  girl  with  wages  of  15s.  or  18s.  a week,  and  a 
competent  printer  of  experience  is  expected  for  thirty 
shillings,  who  must  not  produce  too  large  a percentage  of 
waste  pictures,  and  understands  something  about  combina- 
tion printing. 

The  assistant  operator  in  the  dark  room  who  cleans  and 
coats  plates  (gelatine  workers,  we  are  told,  are  able  to  do 
without  one)  is  supposed  to  be  learning  his  duties  and 
improving  himself,  and  must  therefore  fain  content  himself 
with  a wage  of  eighteen  or  twenty  shillings  a week,  while 
girls  who  occupy  themselves  with  spotting  and  mounting 
enter  usually  with  eight  or  ten  shillings  a week,  and  when 
skilled  at  their  work  generally  secure  twice  that  amount. 
Rough  spotting  may  be  learned  in  a week  or  two,  but  in 
first-rate  houses,  where  something  more  is  required  of  the 
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spotter — touching  in  the  high  lights,  &c. — then  not  only  is 
better  pay  given,  but  less  work  is  got  through.  Six  dozen 
pictures  to  spot  and  touch  is  considered  a good  day’s  work 
at  some  establishments,  while  in  others  not  less  than  a gross 
is  expected  to  pass  through  the  spotter’s  hands. 

To  keep  the  books  neatly  and  accurately,  a duty  which 
is  not  nnfrequently  coupled  with  that  of  attending  the 
reception  room,  demands  tact  and  an  aptitude  for  business. 
If  a lady  happens  to  be  a good  i aleswoman,  she  may  well  be 
the  most  valuable  of  all  the  staff  of  assistants,  for  upon  her 
depends  a very  great  deal  indeed.  A keen  perception,  ready 
wit,  a manner  not  too  obtrusive,  and  yet  frank  and  pleasant 
withal,  are  qualities  extremely  rare,  and  deserve  to  be 
recognized  when  they  are  present.  The  lady  entrusted  with 
reception  room  duties  has  a most  difficult  task  to  perform, 
and  if  she  performs  it  successfully  deserves  to  be  well  recom- 
pensed. 


The  “ At  Home”  next  week  will  be  “The  Royal  School 
of  Gunnery  at  Shoeburyness  ; ” the  following  “ By-the-Bye  ” 
will  be  “ Wanted,  a Pupil.” 


ACCOUNT  OF  AN  EXCURSION  OF  THE 
CHELTENHAM  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

BY  ONE  OF  THE  PARTY. 

On  May  3rd,  five  amateurs,  a small,  but  gallant  band,  in  light 
marching  order,  met  at  10T5,  and  booked  for  the  small  station 
of  Lydbrook  Junction,  on  the  banks  of  the  picturesque  river  Wye. 
Arrived  here,  a short  walk  along  the  line  brought  us  to  the  river. 

On  the  river-bank,  looking  up  the  stream,  with  the  sun  dipping  in 
and  out  of  luminous  clouds,  we  exposed  our  first  batch  of  plates. 
Then  we  limbered  up,  wandered  on  to  the  centre  of  attraction, 
the  picturesque  little  hamlet  of  Welsh  Bicknor,  consisting  of  a 
small  Gothic  church,  with  lych-gate  to  the  secluded  churchyard, 
a snug  vicarage-house,  backed  by  the  richly  wooded  hill,  and  the 
river  rapidly  flowing  by  in  front.  These  objects,  together  with 
an  adjoining  gabelled  farm-house,  with  rustic  surroundings, 
formed  abundant  food  for  the  cameras. 

Seeing  that  there  was  close  by  at  the  horse-ferry  a passage  to 
and  fro  of  a wagon  and  horses  with  coal,  it  was  suggested  : “ Now 
is  the  time  for  instantaneous  plates,”  and,  “ Drop-shutters  to  the 
front.”  The  boat  having  swung  from  our  sid-,  three  cameras 
were  placed  in  position  to  “take  a shot”  at  the  landing-place  on 
its  return.  All  being  ready,  and  the  boat  still  on  the  other  side, 
it  was  thought  that  the  interval,  and  also  the  inner  vacuum, 
might  be  profitably  filled  up,  at  the  same  time,  by  luncheon. 
After  a few  tantalizing  mouthfuls,  the  cry  is,  “They  come  ! ” A 
rush  is  made  for  the  cameras,  not  omitting,  however,  to  carefully 
secure  the  edibles  from  sundry  prowling  dozs  which  had  bestowed 
their  attentions,  perhaps  not  altogether  disinterestedly,  upon  us. 
The  old  boat  is  hauled  up,  the  white  horse  in  the  shafts  is  steady, 
the  old  leader,  who  has  been  munching  on  the  grass  bank,  nods 
drowsily  in  the  sun,  the  men  at  a signal  stand  at  ease,  the  trigger 
is  touched,  and  the  scene  is  “ hit  off”  to  the  life.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  primitive  boat,  formed  of  wicker  and 
hide,  is  still  in  constant  use  by  the  salmon-  fly  -fisher,  as  we  had 
ocular  evidence  of  the  fact  that  day. 

Having  to  take  a train  at  the  next  station,  thero  is  not  much 
time  to  be  lost,  but  the  view  from  here  being  even  more 
charming  than  the  other,  “ must  be  secured,”  so  cameras  are 
pitched  again,  and  when  begun,  soon  done,  the  exposure  being 
only  three  seconds. 

At  Lower  Lydbrook  the  rail  spans  by  a handsome  stone 
viaduct  a side  valley  ; this,  in  combination  with  some  fine  trees 
on  one  bank,  forms  a pictorial  subject,  reserved  for  a future 
occasion,  as  also  was  tho  upper  bend  of  the  river,  which  looked 
very  inviting.  This  Severn  and  Wye  Railway  is  principally  a 
mineral  line,  and  it  may  be  due  to  that  fact  that,  haviug  by  a 
hot  and  stiff  ascent  reached  the  station,  we  found  the  woodeu 
box  closed,  and  that  we  could  not  take  tickets  till  we  reached 
the  next  station.  The  train,  however,  took  us,  as  we  thought, 
upon  trust,  but  in  fact  we  were  carried  gratis  to  the  next  station, 
an  unusual  instance  of  liberality  deserving  of  record.  The  line 
winds  up  and  round  the  hills,  sometimes  shooting  through  the 
spar  of  a hill,  or  terraced  along  the  sides  through  a country  of 
much  wild  beauty,  though  hero  and  there  disfigured  by  the  iron 
acd  coal  works,  with  their  black  and  bare  heaps  of  debris. 


At  a considerable  elevation,  we  find  ourselves  passing  through 
the  very  heart  of  the  forest  (of  Dean)  where  the  pure  bracing 
air  makes  the  sprits  rise  and  the  blood  circulate  more  briskly. 
The  woody  glades,  with  here  and  there  a sedgy  pool  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  “ The  Speech  House,”  made  us  Icin'  to  linger, 
aud  plan  to  revisit  this  picturesque  locality.  We  had,  however,  to 
meet  a South  Wales  train,  and  so  we  retained  our  seats,  and  ran 
down  the  incline  to  Sydney  Town  with  glimpses  of  picture  sub- 
jects on  either  side  of  us  nearly  all  the  way.  An  hour  at  Sydney 
enabled  us  to  stretch  our  legs  with  a short  walk  to  the  church, 
where  one  of  the  party  had  on  a former  occasion  prospected  a 
camera  object,  in  the  curious  old  Lychgate  of  the  churchyard. 
On  it  the  evening  light  was  falling  just  as  we  desired,  so  a 
camera  was  set  up,  a selection  from  the  school-children  who 
had  followed  the  march  of  the  camera  men,  alias  “ likeness- 
takers,”  served  for  the  life — in  this  case  creditably  still  life — of 
the  picture.  The  reward  followed  in  the  shape  of  a scramble 
for  half-pence.  The  idea  of  such  common  coin  being 
inexhaustible  seemed  to  enter  the  juvenile  minds,  and  served  to 
attach  them  to  us  almost  too  pertinaciously  all  the  way  to  the 
station,  had  we  not  turned  their  atteution  to  account  by  getting 
them  to  carry  our  traps.  In  an  hour  and  a-balf  we  were  at 
home  again,  all  the  better  for  a pleasant  country  ramble. 


A NEW  MERCURY  INTENSIFIER. 

BY  COSMO  I.  BURTON,  AND  ARTHUR  P.  LAURIE. * 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  the  new  mercury 
intensifier  which  we  propose  to  describo,  it  will  be  well  to  give 
an  explanation  of  tbe  action  of  the  ordinary  intensifier,  where 
the  negative  is  first  acted  on  with  mercuric  chloride,  and  then 
with  ammonia.  There  has  been  some  dispute  about  this  action, 
but  the  following  appears  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  it.  The 
negative  may  be  considered  as  having  metallic  silver  in  the 
lights,  and  nothing  at  all  in  the  shadows.  Mercuric  chloride 
is  poured  on  the  plate  and  is  reduced  by  the  metallic  silver  of 
the  image  to  mercurous  chi  wide,  chloride  of  silver  being  formed. 
The  action  is  explained  in  this  equation  : 

HgCh  + A = HgCl  + AgCI. 

Mercurous  chloride,  and  silver  chloride  being  both  white  in- 
soluble powders,  this  process  has  tho  effect  of  bleaching  tho 
image. 

The  negative  is  then  washed,  in  order  to  remove  excess  of 
mercuric  chloride,  and  treated  with  ammonia,  which  produces 
a black  precipitate  of  basic  salts  of  mercury  and  ammonia,  and 
dissolves  out  the  silver  chloride,  so  that  the  effect  of  tho  whole 
process  is,  to  substitute  for  the  silver  of  the  image,  certain  salts 
ot  mercury  and  ammonia. 

The  following  experiments  prove  that  the  above  is  the  true 
explanation.  Metallic  silver  was  deposited  on  the  sides  of  a 
test-tube,  which  was  then  thoroughly  cleaned.  Mercuric 
chloride  was  then  poured  iu  and  the  silver  disappeared,  a slight 
white  precipitate  torming  in  its  place.  On  adding  ammonia 
there  was  a thick  white  precipitate  with  the  mercuric  chloride, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  bottom  ot  the  test-tube  where  the 
silver  had  been,  was  again  blackened. 

In  the  next  experiment  a gelatine  negative  was  intensified 
in  the  usual  way  with  mercuric  chloride  and  ammonia,  but  the 
ammonia  was  poured  off  into  a test-tube  and  acidified  with 
nitric  acid,  when  a white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  was 
thrown  down.  If  a negative  is  treated  with  ammonia  without 
having  been  previously  treated  with  mercuric  chloride,  and  the 
ammonia  poured  offand  acidified,  no  chloride  of  silver  comes 
down. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  this  was  the  true  explanation 
of  the  ordinary  process,  we  bleached  a negative  by  mercuric 
chloride,  and  exposed  it  to  sunshine  for  a long  time,  supposing 
that  the  sdver  chloride  would  blacken,  and  that  tho  negative 
would  be  rendered  much  denser  thau  by  the  ordinary  method, 
especially  as  the  process  could  be  repeated  any  number  of 
times;  but  for  some  unknown  reason  the  silver  chloride  in  the 
film  does  not  change  on  exposure  to  light. 

In  order  to  get  a sensitive  salt  in  the  film  after  bleaching,  we 
substituted  mercuric  bromide  for  mercuric  chloride,  and  with 
complete  success.  The  process,  described  from  the  beginning, 
is  as  tollows : — Make  a saturated  solution  of  mercuric  bromide 
(solubility  1 in  260).  Employ  this  solution  to  bleach  the  nega- 
tive which  requires  to  be  intensified,  iu  the  same  way  as  when 

• Read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
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mercuric  chloride  is  used.  When  the  negative  is  thoroughly 
tleached  (the  bleaching  takes  rather  longer  than  with  the 
chloride),  wash  it  and  expose  it  to  light  ; a minute  or  so  in  sun- 
light is  enough,  but  the  longer  the  better.  Then  apply  a deve- 
loper exactly  as  if  developing  a negative,  and  in  a short  time 
the  image  will  blacken  and  be  considerably  denser  than  before 
the  action  of  the  developer. 

In  this  case  the  explanation  is,  that  the  developer  reduces 
the  silver  bromide  to  metallic  silver,  and  the  mercurous  bromide 
to  metallic  mercury,  which  amalgamates  with  the  silver,  and 
therefore  does  not  evaporate. 

This  negative  was  intensified  several  months  ago,  and  has 
been  kept  before  the  fire  for  a long  time  without  its  density 
being  at  all  diminished. 

If  performing  this  process  once  does  not  sufficiently  increase 
the  density  of  the  negative,  it  may  be  repeated  apparently  an 
unlimited  number  of  times. 

The  negative  which  you  have  in  your  hands  was  intensified 
in  the  following  manner: — First,  a small  part  of  one  end  was 
varnished  and  the  unvarnished  part  intensified,  then  a little 
more  was  varnished,  and  the  rest  again  intensified,  and  so  on, 
three  times. 

In  this  process  either  ferrous  oxalate  or  pyrogallic  acid  will 
do  for  the  developer ; but  ferrous  oxalate  is  decidedly  preferable, 
because  the  negative  needs  to  remain  a considerable  time  in  the 
developer  in  order  to  reduce  the  silver  and  mercury  bromides, 
and  pyrogallic  acid  stains  the  film  and  renders  it  dense  all  over. 
Besides  which,  by  the  action  of  pyrogallic  developer  on  mercuric 
bromide,  metallic  mercury  i'  not  produced,  but,  probably,  basic 
salts  of  mercury  and  ammonia,  which  gives  the  negative  a daik 
yellow-brown  colour. 

The  chief  advantages  which  may  be  claimed  for  this  process 
are — that  by  means  of  it  a negative  may  be  intensified  to  any 
extent  when  ferrous  oxalute  is  used  as  the  developer,  and  the 
colour  is  better  than  with  the  ordinary  mercury  intensifier,  and 
the  shadows  remain  perfectly  clear. 


l0tfs. 

Our  next  series  of  “ At  Homes  ” will  deal  with  studios 
north  of  the  Tweed.  A visit  to  the  well-known  establishment 
of  Mr.  John  Fergus,  at  Largs,  will  commence  the  series. 

The  Monatsbldtter  claims  for  Herr  Gerothwohld  (who 
founded  a photographic  business  in  Frankfort  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Tanner,  of  London,  in  1843)  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  to  establish  a studio  in  EuropA  But 
that  the  photographic  studio  was  well  known  in  London 
in  that  year  is  evideut  from  the  picture  of  George  Cruik- 
shauk,  which  we  reproduced  in  these  columns  in  April 
last.  Cruikshank’s  engraving  appeared  early  in  1843. 

The  Stereoscopic  Company  and  Messrs.  W.  and  D 
Downey  have  joined  hands  with  a view  to  stemming  the 
tide  of  photographic  reproductions  which  is  setting  in 
from  abroad.  Photographs  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  repro- 
duced from  pictures  taken  iu  this  country,  were  selling  a 
penny  a- piece  upon  barrows  in  the  streets,  not  long  ago  ; 
and  now  it  seems  Messrs.  Downey  and  the  Stereoscopic 
Company  complain  that  photographs  taken  by  them  of 
the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family  have  also  been  copied 
in  large  numbers,  and  imported  into  this  country.  A 
summary  of  the  trial  appears  in  auother  column,  the 
defendant  undertaking  to  keep  an  account  of  his  sales 
until  the  matter  is  decided. 

A clever  group  of  three  hundred  bicycle  riders,  “ stand- 
ing by,”  has  been  secured  by  Mr.  Marshall  Waue  upon  a 
24  by  20  collodion  plate ; the  exposure  was  ten  seconds, 
with  a Dallmeyer  8D  well  stopped  down. 


Tru'h  says : — “ I wonder  that  Mr.  G'adstone  has  not 
seen  his  way  to  impose  a small  tax  on  cartes-de-visite. 
Revenue  is  already  obtained  Lorn  playing-cards,  aud  by 
imposing  a duty  on  ‘counterfeit  presentments  ’ we  might 
add  to  the  Exchequer,  whi'e  at  the  same  time  a penalty 
would  be  placed  on  pi’de.”  A pice  idea,  certainly,  but 
we  know  a nicer  : tax  Truth  and  the  Society  Journals. 

Sir  George  Airy  resigns  the  appo’  ’iment  of  Ast'-onomer- 
Roya1  in  August  next.  As  many  of  our  readers  are  aware, 
Mr.  James  Glaieher,  F.ll.S.,  the  President  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Socie'y,  served  as  Sir  George’s  bet’.. enant  at  Green- 
wich for  many  years,  and  would  dow  doubtless  have  suc- 
ceeded his  chief  but  for  the  fact  that  the  worthy  President 
some  time  ago  retired  from  active  service  at  the  Royal 
Observatory. 


The  town  of  Ghent  thinks  it  should  be  better  photo- 
graphed than  it  is,  and  to  bring  about  this  end  a photo- 
graphic exhibition  of  pictures  of  the  city  it  to  be  inaugurated 
iu  August.  The  promoters  of  the  exhibition,  moreover, 
give  their  views  as  to  what  special  buildiugs  and  monu- 
ments iu  the  town  it  is  desirable  to  have  depicted,  and  any 
of  our  readers  may  receive  this  and  other  information  if 
they  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Chambre  Syndicate  at 
Ghent. 


Meanwhile  we  may  mention  that  not  less  than  a dozen 
views  should  be  submitted,  printed  either  in  carbon,  Wood- 
burytype,  or  fatty  ink,  and  measuring  24  by  18  centimetres 
— rather  large  for  Woodburytypes  and  Collotypes  from 
nature.  The  prizes  are  : 1.  A silver-gilt  medal,  1200  fcs. 
in  money,  and  a diploma;  2.  A silver  medal,  600  fcs.  in 
money,  and  a diploma  ; 3.  A bronze  medal  and  a diploma. 


Christinas  cards  are  becoming  an  institution  indeed. 
Messrs.  S.  Hildesheimer  and  Company  advertise  that  they 
will  give  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  in  prizes  for 
designs  painted  in  oil  or  watercolour  to  be  submitted  to 
them  by  the  1st  July  next.  There  is  to  be  oue  prize  of 
£150,  two  of  £100,  and  nearly  a hundred  other  prizes  of 
not  less  than  £20.  The  judges  are  George  Leslie,  R. A,, 
Britou  Riviere,  R A.,  and  W.  Hagelberg. 


Stannotype  is  the  name  given  by  Mr.  Woodbury  to  his 
simplified  Woodbury  process,  in  which  the  hydraulic  press 
is  dispensed  with;  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  has  already 
established  a firm  footing,  not  only  iu  this  country,  but  on 
the  Continent. 


A simple  method  of  testiug  emulsion  for  any  injurious 
excess  of  soluble  bromide  is  described  in  Dr.  Eder’s  “T  opic” 
this  week.  One  addition  only  of  standard  silver  solution  is 
made,  the  dose  of  this  being  gauged  to  the  minimum  quan- 
tity of  soluble  bromide  previously  determined  upon. 

“ I am  just  off  to  photograph  a house  aud  grounds,”  said 
a photographer  to  us  the  other  day.  “ The  place  is  for  sale, 
and  is  worth  £10,000,  but  with  a nice  set  of  pictures 
the  owner  hopes  to  get  a higher  bid  for  it.” 
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Blue  rays  tiavel  more  than  one  per  cent,  faster  than  led 
rays,  i8  ore  important  conclusion  arrived  at  by  l)r.  J.  Young 
and  Professor  Forbes,  in  their  recent  investigation  into  die 
velocity  of  white  and  coloured  light.  As  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  light  itself  travels,  this  depends  upon  its  nature  ; 
the  more  refrangible  is  the  source  of  light,  the  greater  is 
the  velocity.  An  electric  light  in  vacuo  is  estimated  to 
travel  at  the  rate  of  187,273  miles  per  second. 

A trial  has  just  taken  plac-  at  Liverpool  with  the  object 
of  determining  whether  a photo-eugraviug  is  an  engraving 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  As  the  matter  is  ol 
mterest  to  all  photographers,  we  publish  an  account  of  the 
action  in  another  column. 

* Magics  of  tho  Haw. 

ON  THE  WASHING  OF  GELATINE  EMULSION, 
AND  ON  AN  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  OF 
CONTROLLING  THE  SAME. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  EDER. 

1.  The  question  whether  the  time  necessary  for  washing 
an  emulsion  of  gelatine  could  tint  be  shortened  has  often 
been  raised,  and  while  some  experimenters  maintain  that 
a half-au-hour’s  washing  is  quite  sufficient,  there  are  others 
who  prescribe  one  of  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  In  ordei 
to  obtain  an  exact  solution  of  this  problem,  I undertook  a 
serieg  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  washing 
process,  in  the  course  of  which  I arrived  at  several  highly 
iuteiesting  results. 

I took  a gelatine  emulsion  containing  5 per  cent,  of 
gelatine  and  2 per  cent,  of  excess  of  soluble  bromide,  and 
squeezed  it.  through  coarsely-woven  cauvas  ; in  one  set  of 
experiments,  the  netlike  cauvas  employed  had  meshes  of 
4 m.m.  in  diameter,  in  another  it  was  more  closely 
woven,  aud  the  meshes  were  o^  from  1 to  1^  m.m.  in 
diameter.  Separate  portions  o'  this  emulsion,  each 
weighing  25  grams,  were  then  washed,  some  by  being 
laid  in  running  water,  others  by  luspensiou  (enclosed  in 
a small  • ag  of  tine  stuff)  on  the  upper  surface  of  a large 
vessel  full  of  wale  . The  an’ounl  of  soluble  bromide  still 
remaining  in  the  emulsion  was  now  quantitatively  deter- 
mined at  occasional  inte"va's,  am.  e following  results, 
which  1 have  collected  in  the  form  of  a table,  were 
obtained  : — 


A. — Gelatine  in  Cylinders  of  4 m.m.  Thickness. 


Percentage  of  Soluble 

Bromide 

Remaining 

in  the 

rmulsi"D. 

Po-.  Brffm. 

Am.  Brom. 

Original  emulsion 

• •• 

...  200 

...  1*65 

After  35 

miuuies  in  standing 

water 

...  0 42 

...  0-32 

Do. 

do.  running 

do. 

...  0-20 

...  0 18 

After  1J 

hours  in  standing 

do. 

...  008 

...  007 

Do. 

do.  runuiug 

do. 

...  004 

...  0 04 

I After  12 

do.  stauding 

do. 

...  0-04 

...  0 03 

Do. 

do.  runuiug 

do. 

...  0.02 

...  001 

B 

— Gelatine  in  Cylinders  of  1 to  lj  Thickness. 

Oiiginal  emulsion 

... 

...  2 00 

...  165 

After  35 

minutes  in  stauding 

water 

...  0 05 

...  0 05 

Do. 

do.  running 

do. 

...  0 03 

...  004 

After  1J 

hours  in  standing 

do. 

...  002 

...  — 

It  follows  from  this  that  35  minutes’  washing,  either  in 
standiug  or  running  water,  is  not  sufficient  for  an  emulsion 
in  the  form  of  thicker  cylinders,  since  the  amount  of  solu- 
ble bromide  still  remaining,  which  is  as  much  as  from 


0-2  to  0T  per  cett.,  has  a perceptibly  injurious  effect  on 
its  seusitiveuess.  The  thinner  cylinders  were  sufficiently 
washed  in  running  water  at  the  rod  of  35  minutes,  and  not 
quite  so  effectively  in  standing  water;  hour’s  washing 
in  running  water  was  also  sufficient  for  the  thicker 
cy  linders  ; the  same  time  in  standing  water  gave  tolerably 
good,  though  not  quite  so  satisfactory,  results.  The  same 
percentage  of  bromide  is  washed  out  after  1-j  hours  in 
runuiug  water,  as  after  a much  longer  time  in  standing 
water.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  potassium  bromide  and 
ammonium  bromide  are  got  rid  of  with  about  equal 
rapidity. 

Photographers  may  thus  convince  themselves  that  when 
the  emulsion  is  fiuely  subdivided  (that  is,  squeezed  through 
canvas  with  a 1 to  1 j m.m.  mesh),  a washing  of  from  a 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  running  water,  or 
even  the  same  time  in  standing  water,  provided  it  is 
frequently  changed),  will  suffice  ; further,  that,  when  mote 
coarsely-shredded  (passed  through  a network  of 
4 m.m.  mesh),  from  one  and  a half  to  two  hours’ 
washing  in  running  water  is  required  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
all  injurious  bromide,  and  that  in  standing  water  (which 
is  often  changed)  a longer  time — three  hours  and  more— is 
necessary.  SSpenkirig  generally,  however.  I co  sider  that 
squeezing  through  a more  loosely- woven  stuff  is  to  be 
recommended,  in  spite  of  the  longer  time  required  for 
washing,  because  afterwards,  when  drained,  less  water 
adheres  mechanically.  It  should  also' be  observed  that 
the  length  of  time  required  for  washing  is  affected  by 
various  secondary  considerations — for  instance,  by  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  by  the  hardness  and  toughnt  ss 
of  the  gelatine,  &c.,  &c. 

2.  Testing  the  emulsion  for  arv  remaining  soluble  bro- 
mide can,  according  to  my  own  observations,  be  readily 
effected.;  25  grams  of  the  emulsion  are  weighed  out  and 
dissolved  in  an  excess  of  hot  water;  this  solution  is  thru 
allowed  to  grow  quite  cold,  a little  neutral  potassium 
bichromate  is  added,  and  then  a sufficient  quantity  or  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  of  known  strength  is  mixed  with 
it,  to  turn  the  light  yellow  colour  into  red. 

The  above  is  the  established  method  of  testing;  but  I 
i a recommend,  in  preference,  the  following  convenient 
a.  , simple  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  soluble 
bromide  remaining  in  the  emulsion.  A solution  is  pre- 
pared containing  accmately  4 grams  of  silver  nitrate  in  a 
litre  of  water.  Of  the  emulsion  to  be  tested,  25  grams  are 
weighed  out  in  a fluid  state,  diluted  with  from  four  to  five 
times  its  volume  o water,  then  cooled,  and  mixed  with 
neutral  potassium  chromate  until  the  solution  assumes  a 
manifest  yellow  tint.  Into  this  solution  are  stirred  in 
10  cub.  cents,  of  the  above  named  silver  solution,  pro- 
ducing— when  the  emulsion  has  been  properly  washed  to 
answer  ordiuary  purposes — a reddish  yellow  to  deep  red 
colour.  Insufficiently-washed  emulsion  shows  no  change 
of  tint.  This  reaction  will  show  a trace  of  soluble  bro- 
mide as  little  as  0T  per  cent. 

Emulsions  that  have  been  thoroughly  washed  show  a 
chauge  of  colour  with  even  5 cub.  cents,  of  the  silver  solu- 
tion, and  in  that  case  they  contain  less  than  05  or  05  per 
cent,  of  soluble  bromide.  Should  the  addition  of  even 
20  cub.  cents,  of  the  silver  solution  not  redden  the  mix- 
ture, the  emulsion  must  have  been  very  inefficiently 
washed.  The  test  succeeds  only  in  neutral  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  gelatine;  those  which  contain  acetic  acid  should 
have  the  acid  neutralized  before  being  submitted  to  the 
test.  The  whole  analysis  should  be  carried  out  in  day- 
light ; ordinary  candle  light  or  gas  light  will,  however, 
also  serve  the  purpose,  as  the  change  of  colour  is  rea  iiiy 
discernible  by  artificial  light. 


The  “Topic”  next  week  will  be  “ Landscape  Studies,” 
by  H.  P.  Robinson. 
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FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Process  of  M.  Christian — Gom  and  Iron  Process 
Process  of  M.  Christian. — In  the  number  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News  for  the  27th  of  May,  mention  is  made  of  the 
analysis  to  which  Dr.  Eder  has  submitted  the  process  of 
M.  Christian.  With  regard  to  that  subject  it  may  perhaps 
be  of  interest  to  give  a short  abstract  of  the  patent  which 
M.  Christian  took  out  on  the  9 th  of  November  1880.  ‘‘The 
following,”  he  says,  “ is  my  method  of  operating  : — 1.  A 
mixture  of  some  binary  or  tertiary  compouud  of  silver 
insoluble  in  water  is  added  in  a very  small  quantity  to  the 
pulp  of  paper  by  mechanical  or  chemical  means.  2.  This 
compound  may  also  be  attached  to  the  surface  ol  the  paper, 
but  incorporated  in  some  medium  such  as  fermentable, 
starchy  and  uitrogenized  substances,  containing  sulphur  in 
a latent  state,  and  also  solid  bydro-carbons  or  their  deriva 
tivcs,  as  well  as  fatty  matters  combined  with  one  or  more 
metallic  oxides.  The  mixture  tbu9  obtained  may  be 
applied  in  any  way,  either  by  immersion,  or  by  superposition 
with  a brush,  or  by  means  of  the  roller  employed  in 
mechanical  printing.  In  all  these  methods  of  producing  the 
sensitive  film,  the  means  of  developing  the  image  is  the 
same.  It  is  effect  d by  placing  on  the  film  the  negative  with 
the  glazed  side  down waids  ; when  the  whole  is  exposed  to 
even  the  faintest  light,  the  image  is  produced  with  greater 
or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  mass  has  bten  allowed  to  proceed.  In  certain 
cases  the  mere  addition  of  ammonia  will  produce  the  image  ; 
but  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  is  better  to  employ 
reducing  agents  which  develop  the  image  slowly,  thus  per- 
mitting the  development  to  be  stopped  at  any  point  which 
may  be  desired.  To  obtain  the  ordinary  photographic  tint, 
the  ptiut  must  be  washed,  and  then  passed  through  a bath 
composed  of  sulphuric  acid,  sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 
proto-chloride  of  tin,  and  fermented  albumeD.  For  the 
proto-chloride  of  tin  may  be  substituted  a number  of 
metallic  salts,  which  either  alone  or  combined  in  the 
compound  above  described,  produce  the  same  result. 
After  taking  the  print  out  of  this  bath  it  is  washed 
and  passed  through  a second  bath,  consisting  of  some  base 
which  gives,  according  to  its  character,  the  wished-for  colour 
warm,  black,  reddish-biown,  green,  blue,  white,  yellow,  &c., 
the  process  is  completed  by  again  washing.  I thus  produce 
chem'cally  and  metallic  oxide,  which  remains  uuchauged  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.”  M.  Christian’s  specification 
contains  other  details  relating  to  modifications  of  the  same 
process,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  them  at  length.  I 
confess  that  I do  not  quite  understond  all  that  he  describes, 
and  I hesitate  to  adopt  the  theory — although  I believe  that 
it  is  advanced  in  perfect  good  faith— that  these  prints 
possess  the  stability  which  has  been  attributed  to  them. 
If  they  are  really  permanent,  I do  not  see  how  to  explain 
that  one  of  them,  which  was  lying  on  the  chimney  piece  of 
my  workroom  amoDg  a number  of  other  prints  taken  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  albumenized  silver,  suffered  so  great  a 
change  as  to  become  absolutely  spoiled.  The  questions 
which  present  themselves  are  : Is  there  some  fault  in  this 

process?  Or  does  it  contain  something  which  is  really  of 
value?  These  are  points  to  which  the  inventor  will  do  well 
to  give  close  attention  ; however  fine  may  be  the  theory, 
nothing  can  be  maintained  which  is  not  approved  in 
practice. 

Gum  and  Iron  Process. — The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a patent  specification,  which  was  taken  out  by 
M.  Joltrain,  on  the  24th  of  March  last,  for  a photo- 
graphicprocess  for  reproducingdrawings,  maps,  and  designs 
for  lace,  inblacklineon  whiteground  : ” this  process iscalled 
by  the  inventor,  gommo-ferrique.  M.  Joltrain’s  sensitive 
liquid  gives  a rapidity  requiring  only  a few  seconds 
of  exposure  in  the  sun,  and  a few  minutes  in  the  shade  or 
even  in  an  intense  fog.  The  photographic  paper  prepared 
with  this  liquid  gives  results  which  allow  of  the  reproduc- 
tion of  drawings  made  only  with  an  ordinary  pencil.  The 


reaction  in  the  developing  bath  takes  place  instantaneously. 
The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  liquid  : — 

Gum  ...  25  grams 

Sodium  chloride 3 „ 

Ferric  chloride  at  45°Reaume  ...  10  c.c. 

Ferric  sulphate  ...  ...  ...  5 grains 

Tartaric  acid  ...  ...  ...  4 ,, 

Water  to  make  up  to  ...  ...  100  c.c. 

The  developing  bath  may  be  a more  or  less  concentrated 
solution  of  red  or  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  ; it  may  be 
either  neutral,  acid,  or  alkaline.  After  exposure,  the  print 
is  plunged  into  the  developer,  and  the  parts  which  have 
been  preserved  from  the  action  of  light  by  the  lines,  turn 
a deep  green  colour,  while  the  rest  of  the  sheet  undergoes 
no  change.  It  is  washed  in  water  to  remove  the  prussiate 
and  to  stop  the  reaction,  and  it  is  then  placed  for  some 
minutes  in  a bath  acidulated  with  either  acetic,  hydro- 
chloric, or  sulphuric  acid,  where  all  the  substances  which 
may  affect  its  whiteness  are  removed,  and  the  lines  assume 
a black  colour,  with  an  indigo  reflection.  It  is  once  more 
washed  in  pure  water,  and  then  dried.  Leon  Vidal. 


HOT  WEATHER  EMULSION  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  GELATINE  PLATES. 

BY  ARCHER  CLARKE.* 

I think  it  most  desirable  that  every  operator  should 
know  bow  to  make  or  manufacture  the  chief  articles  with  whioh 
he  works — not  that  he  can  produce  them  as  a rule  either  so 
cheaply  or  as  good  as  he  can  buy,  but  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  innate  consciousness  and  pardonable  pride  in  bting  able  so  to 
do.  In  days  long  since  I made  my  own  gun-cotton,  collodion, 
salted  and  albuinenised  my  paper,  and  made  nitrate  of  silver  and 
chloridfc  of  gold.  The  knowledge  gained  in  making  the  latter 
was  invaluable,  and  for  years  a pocket-saver,  the  other  fcur 
things  beiDg  simply  interesting. 

To  return  to  gelatine.  I am  not  here  to-night  to  bring  any 
startling  novelty  before  you,  but  to  take  my  stand  on  the  solid 
and  well-known  formula  first  published  in  The  British  Journal, 
and  written,  I believe,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton.  This  article  was 
the  turning  point  in  the  making  of  gelatine  emulsion,  for  up  to 
the  time  the  plan  of  Mr.C.  Bennett  had  been  followed — long 
emulsification,  five  to  seven  days  at  a temperature  about  100°  F., 
and  with  the  full  quantity  of  gelatine.  Now,  this  introduced  a new 
departure.  First,  the  emulsification  took  but  half-au-hour  ; but 
instead  of  not  exceeding  100“  F.,  we  boldly  ascended  the  ther- 
mometer till  we  reached  212°  F.,  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and 
instead  of  cooking  all  our  gelatine,  the  very  minute  portion  of 
one  grain  of  gelatine  was  used  to  each  ouuce  of  emulsion  re- 
quired. Although  the  foi  inula  was  made  known  now  nearly 
two  years  ago — and  two  years  in  science  now-a-days  does,  indeed, 
mean  a lifetime — aye,  and  even  more  thau  a lifetime,  t > what  it 
did  within  the  recollection  of  some — the  only  alteration  that 
formula  needed  was,  as  the  temperature  increased,  to  add  half-a- 
grain  more  gelatine  to  the  ounce,  until  the  limit  of  three  grains  of 
gelatine  for  each  ounce  of  emulsion  is  arrived  at.  This  helps  to 
prevent  granularity  in  hot  weather.  This  formula  may  be  called 
the  “ acid  process,”  in  contradiction  to  emulsion  as  made  after 
the  methods  of  Drs.  Monchoven  and  Eder,  &c.,  in  which  liquor 
ammonia  is  used  instead  of  so  great  heat.  This  is  the  “ alkaline 
process,”  as  those  of  you  who  witnessed  the  demonstration  at 
Ashley’s  Hotel  well  know.  Strict  neutrality  does  not  do.  Use 
either  end  of  the  stick,  but  not  the  middle. 

I may  say  that  after  that  meeting,  although  nearly  one  of  the 
last  to  leave  Ashley’s,  I made  ten  ounces  of  emulsion  that  night 
according  to  the  formula  giveD,  and  succeeded  in  making 
thoroughly  satisfactory  emulsion,  and  which,  when  coated,  ex- 
posed, ami  developed  side  by  side  with  another  plate,  gave  more 
density  but  was  considerably  slower.  Mr.  Hendenon  subse- 
quently informed  me  that  it  required  a considerable  amount  of 
washing,  and  that  he  gave  from  four  to  twenty-four  hours. 

Those  who  have  made  emulsion  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
following  advice — which  is  to  use  a similar-shaped  and  sized 
vessel,  and  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  quantity  of  water 
for  cooking  each  batch.  In  washing  the  set  emulsion,  have  the 
water  as  cold  as  possible,  especially  for  the  first  washing. 


* Abstract  of  a communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society 
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We  most  of  us  remember  the  story  told — I think  by  Professor 
Stebhing — of  how  Photographer  No.  2 could  never  wash  his 
emulsion  when  the  amiable  wife  of  Photographer  No.  1 indulged 
her  husband  in  home-made  bread,  and  she  baked  twice  a week. 
The  reason  was  the  water  supply  pipe  ran  through  the  house  of 
No.  1 to  get  to  No.  2.  There  has  been  more  emulsion  spoilt 
through  trying  to  wash  in  water  not  cold  than  many  are  aware  of. 
I have  had  failure  through  my  supply  pipe  being  conveyed  over 
the  ceiling  of  the  washing  room,  and  the  heat  of  gas  made  the 
first  washing  water  warm.  I have  also  had  failure  from  impure 
methylated  spirit  and  distilled  water,  and  once  through  the 
nitrate  of  silver  containing  some  impurity  or  from  being  adulte- 
rated. It  required  more  than  double  the  usual  amount  before 
there  was  a trace  of  free  silver.  I have  never  had  a bad  sample 
of  bromide,  iodide,  or  chloride,  either  of  ammonia  or  potassium. 

Respecting  formula : tale  one  in  which  the  particulars  are 
fully  described,  and  work  at  first  strictly  according  to  the 
directions  there  given.  When  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
process  then  make  any  alterations  your  own  practice  or  ideas 
may  suggest;  but  I strongly  impress  upon  anyone  trying  a 
formula  for  the  first  time  to  work  exactly  as  directed. 

Mr.  Beebe  says  : — “ I have  made  about  sixteen  batches  of 
emulsion  and  thrown  them  all  down  the  sink.  I find  the 
hardest  thing  I ever  attempted  in  my  life  was  emulsion-making.” 
Doubtless  many  can  say  the  same  thing.  I know  I could  say 
so  once,  and  perhaps  may  have  to  say  so  again.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  make  or  to  mix  an  emulsion,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
make  one  week  after  week  that  will  work  up  to  the  standard 
Of  our  best  makers. 

Dr.  Eder’s  process,  which  is  a sample  of  the  alkaline  method, 
you  will  find  at  page  142  in  the  Year-Book  of  Photography 
for  1881  described  in  ful'.  The  formulas  in  English  weights 
and  measures  are  as  under 

No.  1. 


Bromide  of  potassium 
Gelatine 

Water 

Nitrate  of  silver 
Water  


62  grains 

...  108  to  124  „ 

If  ounce 

77  grains 

If  ounces 


Liquid  ammonia  is  added  to  the  nitrate  of  rilver  till  the 
brown  oxide  of  silver  is  redissolved.  The  other  formula 
mentioned  there  is  of  the  same  proportions  ; but  the  liquid 
ammonia  is  not.  added  till  after  the  emulsion  has  been  boiled 
twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  and  cooled  down  to  93°  F. 

The  formula  which  I am  about  to  demonstrate,  and  which  is 
called  “ hot-weather  gelatine  process,”  is  as  under : — 

Gelatine 5 to  15  grains 

(according  to  the  temperature) 

Water  2 ounces 

Bromide  of  ammonium 60  grains 

Hydrobromic  acid  2 drops 

Nitrate  of  silver 100  grains 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 ounces 

Gelatine  100  grains 


transfer  it  to  the  “ brawn  presser,”  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered 
with  fine  copper  gauze  ; you  see  it  comes  through  in  a fine  state 
of  subdivision.  We  will  now  wash  under  the  tap  from  five  to 
seven  minutes,  drain  well,  re-melt,  add  the  half-ounce  ol  alcohol, 
filter,  and  coat  a few  plates.  I need  hardly  say  every  operation — 
beginning  at  the  mixing  of  the  bromised  gelatine  with  the  nitrate 
of  silver — must  be  done  in  a very  subdued  ruby-orange  light.  I 
am  induced  to  make  this  observation  for  this  reason  : — A gentle- 
man who  had  witnessed  a similar  demonstration  went  home  and 
did  likewise — that  is,  made  it  in  the  full  glare  of  the  gas — and 
wrote  to  the  demonstrator  stating  he  had  fully  followed  his 
instructions,  and  got  nothing  but  fog.  The  wonder  would  have 
been  if  he  had  obtained  anything  else. 

I will  mention  the  formula  I find  most  useful,  and  state  an 
interesting  fact  on  over-exposure.  The  formula  that  works  best 
in  my  hands  for  plates,  the  exposure  of  which  is  known  to  be 
about  correct,  is  the  following  ; — 

Water  ...  • 109  ounces 

Citric  acid  1 drachm 

In  a Winchester  or  large  bottle  place — 

Pyrogallic  1 ounce 

Citric  acid  water  from  above...  ...  9 ounces 

Filter  the  pyrogallic  and  acid  water  into  the  100  ounces. 
Liquor  ammonia  ...  ...  ...  8 ounces 

Bromide  of  ammonium  1 ounce 

If  100  ounces  of  water  are  added  to  the  ammonia,  then  use 
equal  quantities  of  each  ; but  I prefer  to  keep  the  ammonia 
without  water  and  add  from  five  to  eight  drops,  according  to 
the  exposure.  It  is  advisable  to  have  also  ready  mixed  separate 
solutions  of  the  above,  viz.,  liquor  ammonia  and  bromide  of 
ammonium,  in  case  of  over-exposure.  I exposed  two  plates 
the  other  day,  and  gave  each  twelve  seconds  when  four  or  five 
would  have  been  sufficient.  The  first  was  developed  with 
Swan’s  formula,  viz  : — 

Liquor  ammonia 1 ounce 

Bromide £ „ 

I chose  this  because,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  this  is  the  largest 
proportion  of  bromide  any  maker  recommends.  The  pictuie 
was  some  time — say  nearly  a minute  or  so — before  auy  trai  e 
appeared,  but  the  image  was  a mere  ghost  with  plenty  of  detail. 
The  next  plate  I started  with  double  the  quantity  of  pyrogallic 
and  fifty  drops  of  bromide  of  ammonium  added — strength  one 
ounce  to  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  these  two  allowed  to  stand 
on  the  plate  at  least  one  minute.  Then  I added  ten  drops  of 
ppre  liquor  ammon  a,  two  drops  at  the  time,  and  in  feu  or 
twelve  minutes  got  a really  decent  negative— slightly  veiled  in 
the  shadows,  it  is  true,  but  a good  printer. 

In  conclusion  : let  me  tell  how  “ G.  W.  F.”  found  his  plates 
develop.  He  says: — “ When  I came  to  develop  them  they 
balked  and  wrinkled,  and  behaved  shameful,  and  knowing  I was 
a green  hand,  they  actually  split  their  sides  (with  laughter  I 
suppose).  They  slid  off  down  the  sink,  and  one  of  them  had 
more  wrinkles  than  any  monkey’s  face  you  ever  saw.” 


Mix  at  a low  temperature— say  90°  or  95°  F.  Add  the  silver 
in  as  fine  a stream  or  spray  as  possible  to  the  bromide  gelatine 
solution,  and  stir  well,  boil  for  half-an-hour,  cool  rapidly,  and 
add  the  100  grains  more  gelatine.  Pour  out  to  set,  and,  when 
se t,  break  up  the  emulsion  by  any  of  the  well-known  means. 
Cut  it  up  small  with  a piece  of  glass,  or  squeeze  it  through 
coarse  canvas  into  iced  water.  Wash,  drain  well,  add  half-an- 
ounce  of  methylated  spirit,  and  make  up  to  five  ounces  if  needed  ; 
but  it  is  most  probable  the  gelatine  has  taken  up  the  other 
half-ounce  of  water  in  the  washing. 

I have  here  fifteen  grains  of  gelatine,  sixty  grains  of  bromide  of 
ammonium,  and  water  two  ounces  ; these  I now  mix  in  this  bottle, 
and  stand  in  warm  water  to  dissolve.  In  this  bottle  I place 
100  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  one  and  a-half  ounce  of  water. 
Now  that  both  are  dissolved  the  silver  is  sent  in  to  the  bromised 
gelatine  in  the  form  of  a fine  spray,  well  stirred  all  the  time.  I 
now  add  the  other  half -ounce  of  water  to  rinse  out  the  silver 
bottle.  In  practice  I use  this  stone  jar,  to  which  I shall  now 
transfer  the  argentic  bromide  ; it  is  then  placed  in  a saucepan, 
with  water  about  half-way  up,  and  some  means  must  be  adopted 
to  keep  the  jar  off  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan.  I use  a circular 
piece  of  wood.  We  will  now  suppose  the  emulsion  to  be  cooked 
and  cooled  down  to  95°  Fahr.,  the  other  100  grains  of  gelatine 
are  added,  poured  out  in  a flat  dish,  and  set  firmly.  To  save 
time  I have  here  some  old  emulsion  already  set.  A little 
cold  water  is  poured  ou  ; it  then  readily  leaves  the  dish.  Now 


(fromspflu&furf. 

INDEPENDENT  SIMILARITY  OF  IDEAS. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  not  a new  thing  for  two  persons  to  be 
found  working  independently  at  the  same  idea,  and  the 
present  instance  is  only  a further  illustration.  Rather  more 
than  three  years  ago  I designed  a repeating  camera  on  the 
same  principle,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  details, 
almost  exactly  like,  the  one  designed  by  Mr.  Pumphrey.  and 
illustrated  in  your  last  issue.  Curiously  enough,  I had  only 
a short  time  ago  commenced  to  make  drawings  of  the  same 
to  illustrate  an  article  or  topic  on  the  subject,  but  more  im- 
portant matters  had  caused  me  to  put  it  aside,  or  it  would 
already  have  been  described  in  your  journal.  I described 
the  camera  and  showed  the  drawings  as  long  as  three  years 
ago  to  several  gentlemen  well-known  in  the  photographic 
world  ; among  others,  to  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  F.G.S.,  and  M 
Rommelaire,  then  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  Beige,  i inclose 
you  a few  drawings,  some  made  at  the  time,  of  the  full  size. 
The  gieat  similarity  will  doubtless  strike  you,  but  the 
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arrangement  is  made  much  less  bulky  than  the  one  yon 
illustrate,  occupying  one-half  less  of  space.  The  dra»  in:; 
market  C,  which  was  marie  twelve  u oaths  ago,  shows  exact 
size  of  a camera  to  hold  one  dozen  quarter  plates,  and  the 
ariaugement  for  registering  the  position  of  each  plate.  The 
drawings  A and  B were  made  tour  years  ago  ; V shows  a 
siini  ar  camera  ma  le  to  fold  up  to  halt  the  size  when  not  in 
use,  aurl  bv  means  of  a rapid  screw  motion  to  admit  of  the 
adaptation  of  b usts  of  various  focus.  This  was  for  7 £ by 
4 1 plates,  and  is  represented  as  closed  lor  focussing,  the 
ground  glass  being  in  position,  and  the  shutter  preventing 
any  light  from  reaching  the  plates.  This  I had  partially 
constructed  in  1878,  but  forget  for  the  moment  the  maker’s 
name.— Yours,  &j.,  W.  B.  Woodbury. 


REDUCTION  OF  OVER-PRINTED  PROOFS. 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  William  Brooks  claims  priority  of 
publication  ov  r Mr.  W.  England  anent  the  above  subject 
in  last  week’s  Photographic  News.  The  method  of  treating 
over-printed  proofs  with  cyanide  of  potassium  is  a very  old 
one,  and  I used  evanide  in  conjunction  with  chloride  of  gold 
as  far  back  as  1864  or  ’65.  You  will  tin  1 the  receipt  in  a 
communication  to  the  French  Photographic  Society,  by 
M.  Ftnre,  in  the  Photoqr vphic  News  of  An  Mist.  12  b,  1864, 
vol  viii.,  page  390.  In  the  paragraph  further  on,  a still 
earlier  date  is  mentioned,  viz.,  1855  The  date,  however, 
is  a small  matter. 

1 would  strongly  advise  the  use  of  the  po'd  with  the 
cyanide,  and  not  the  latter  alone.  The  following  is  the 
receipt; — Water,  7 ounces;  cyanide.  5 grains;  to  which 
is  added  two  fluid  ounces  of  a s dution  of  chloride  of  gold 
of  the  strength  of  1 per  1,000. — Yours  truly, 

George  Lewis. 


OVER- PRINTED  PROOFS. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  uumber  of  the  Photographic  News 
of  May  27'h.  you  published  an  article  headed  “ Reduction 
of  Over-piiuted  Pioofs,”  by  W.  England.  Perhaps  I may 
be  able  to  give  Mr.  England  and  other  readers  of  youi 
valuable  journal  some  further  information  on  that  subject 
In  the  reducing  solution  used  by  Mr.  England,  the  pilots 
have  to  remain  immersed  for  au  hour;  but  in  the  one  used 
by  me,  they  are  only  immersed  for  two  or  three  minutes,  or 
even  less,  according  to  the  amount  of  reducing  they  require. 

The  toimula  used  by  me  for  the  last  two  years  is  as 
follows: — A saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  tour  to  six 
grains  ol  evauide  of  potassium,  and  two  drops  of  liquid 
ammonia  -880.  I have  used  this  formula,  as  1 have  before 
saiil,  for  two  years,  and  during  that  time  have  had  no  prints 
wasted  thiough  over-printing.  Like  Mr.  England’s  foi  rnula, 
it  does  not  alter  the  tone  of  the  prints.  — Yours  most  truly, 

Herbert  H.  Harding. 


Dear  Sir. — I had  not  seen  Mr.  Brooks’ communication, 
nor  was  1 aware  that  he  had  published  a method  of  reducing 
over- printed  proofs.  I am  away  from  Loudon  a consider- 
able poition  of  the  year,  and  during  that  period  do  not  read 
the  journals,  which  must  he  my  apology  for  no^  seeing  the 
matter  iu  question.  There  is  no  novrlty  in  the  use  ol 
cyanide  to  make  dark  prints  lighter,  but  the  only  novel 
point  I called  attention  to  was  using  L in  an  extremely 
weak  state,  namely,  four  drops  to  a pint  of  water  ; with  more 
it  had  always  tailed.  Will  Mr.  Brooks  kindly  tell  me  in 
what  journal  I shall  find  his  paper?  I have  searched,  but 
without  success. — I remain,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  England. 


GELATINO-BROMIDE  AT  A DISCOUNT. 

DEAR  Sir, — I have  been  tryiiig  for  a long  time  past  to 
make  gelatine  emulsion  dry  plates.  I have  tried  the 
formulas  by  Dr.  Eder,  Captain  Abney,  Bedford,  and  others. 

1 have  boiled  all  sorts  of  time,  from  twelve  minutes  to  one 


hour;  have  sometimes  used  ammonia  in  .he  emulsion,  and 
sometimes  washed  iu  bichromate  of  potash  as  tecommended 
by  Capta  n Abney  and  others.  1 have  developed  with 
pyrogaliic  and  ammonia  of  every  conceivable  strength,  also 
with  the  oxalate.  My  cooking  t ppiratus  is  specially  made, 
and  fauitless  ; and  chemicals  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 
Mv  negatives  develop  biautifuily,  hut,  wheu  fixed,  are  a fine 
ruby  pink  by  transmitted  light,  and  an  almost  opaque  green 
by  reflected  I'ght.  1 have  read  the  Year-Book,  and  all  I 
can  find  on  the  subject,  but  can  get  no  clue  to  tbe  causes 
of  the  complaints  my  plates  suffer  from.  Can  von  help  me, 
or  will  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  give  me  a 
helping  hand  out  of  this  difficulty  ? I have  made  twenty- 
five  lots,  trying  everything  I can  find  published.  Hoping 
you  will  be  able  to  assist  me,  1 remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Thick  Head. 

[Perhaps  the  one  thing  needful  is  care  in  working  — Ed.] 


Drorfflmjflj:  ot  ^ocutif;. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday,  June  2,  at  8 p.tn  , in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Adelpbi,  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  bien  read  and  con- 
firmed, 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  committee  had  arranged  for 
tw.)  out-door  meetings  to  he  held  during  the  tece^s,  that  on 
July  30  at  the  “ Greyhound,”  Dulwich,  and  August  20  at  Kew  ; 
but  that  further  particulars  would  be  sent  to  each  member.  He 
also  stated  that  if  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Club  who 
met  on  Saturdays  for  an  outing  could  arrange  those  dates  for 
the  same  place,  the  Society  would  be  very  glad  to  see  them. 

The  President  then  announced,  as  the  subjects  for  the  artistic 
competition  during  the  rec-ss,  “ Good  Bye,”  “ The  Pitcher  at 
the  Fountain,”  “Our  New  Baby.” 

Mr  Archer  Clarke  then  read  a paper  on  “ Hot  Weather 
Emulsion  aDd  the  Development  of  Gelatine  Plates’’  (see 
page  272),  and  showed  his  apparatus  and  method  of  making 
emulsion. 

The  apparatus,  as  the  Chairman  remarked,  consisted  of  the 
ordinary  things  utili-ed. 

M r.  W.  B.  Bolton  asked  Mr.  Clarke  if  he  found  that  a greater 
amount  of  sensitiveness  could  be  got  by  boiling,  or  the  addition 
of  ammonia  ; also  if  the  gelatine  was  left  long  in  the  Brawn 
pressing  machine  it  affected  the  gelatine. 

Mr.  Clarke,  in  reply,  said  he  could  not  say  anything 
definitely  as  to  the  sensitiveness,  and  he  had  never  left  the 
gelatine  long  in  the  Brawn  press. 

Mr.  Brooks  said  that  to  avoid  long  draining  the  best  method 
was  to  place  the  gelatine  in  a piece  of  close  cambric  and  wring 
ont,  and  this  gentleman  then  banded  to  any  who  desired  it  a 
copy  of  the  rtil-s  for  the  Cornwall  Exhibition  to  be  held  in 
August,  and  further  stated  that  the  Art  Union  Committee  would 
choose  from  the  paintings,  water  colours,  and  photographs. 

Mr.  Archer  Clarke  then  propose  I to  read  a paper  at  the 
October  meeting,  ou  “ Developers  and  Development  ol  Gelatine 
Negatives.” 

There  being  no  other  matter  to  bring  before  the  members, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

TnE  eighth  ordinary  meeting  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
ou  Wednesday,  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read,  approved,  and 
signed, 

Mr.  Arthur  P,  Lawrie  read  a paper  entitled,  “ A New 
Mercury  Intensifier,”  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Cosmo  I.  Burton 
and  himself  (see  page  269). 

Mr.  Tunny  thought  the  ordinary  intensifier,  if  properly  under- 
stood, the  bestoue  in  use,  it  being  easily  worked.  He  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  possibly  there  might  be  something  in  the 
new  method  which  would  be  valuable. 

In  answer  to  a question  put  by  Mr.  Tunny, 

Mr.  Lawrll  said  the  great  advantage  in  Ins  method  was,  that 
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the  chloride  of  silver  was  not  affected  by  the  light.  It  the  process 
is  repeated,  it  would  darken. 

Mr.  Anderson  asked  if  that  intensifier  was  used  for  gelatine 

plates  only. 

Mr.  LawkIE  answered  that  there  was  a possibility  of  using  it 
upon  any  sort  of  plate. 

Mr.  Turnbull  thought  that  the  intensifier  was  a thing  that 
ought  not  to  be  needed,  as  it  was  only  the  result  of  carelessness 
when  it  was  wanted.  He  certainly  objected  to  the  use  ol  mer- 
curial inteusitiers.  The  best  way  w?s  to  put  the  negative  into  a 
weak  solution  of  iodiue.  Copper  had  been  greatly  used  for  some 
time.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Lawrie  trusted  too  much  to  the  light 
than  to  anything  else.  Bromide  of  copper,  which  wa  iti  vogue  a 
great  deal  some  years  ago,  was  much  better.  He  could  not, 
however,  speak  with  authority  on  the  point,  as  he  knew  very  little 
about  the  subject. 

Mr.  Davies  said  that,  as  the  method  was  entirely  new,  they 
would  require  to  look  carefully  into  it  before  pronouncing  judg- 
ment. The  best  way  was  to  have  the  subject  brought  before  the 
Society  through  its  Transactions,  and,  after  publicity  was  given  to 
it  in  the  pages  of  the  Photoghaphic  News  and  .fourual,  it  could 
be  again  taken  up  at  the  Socie'y’s  next  meeting  in  October. 

Air.  Turnbull  suggested  that  some  of  the  members  might, 
perhaps,  bring  a few  negatives  with  them,  and  tiy  the  experiment 
before  the  Society. 

Mr.  Neilson  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Burton  and 
Lawrie  for  having  brought  something  so  very  novel  before  the 
notice  of  the  Society.  Novelties  were  far  better,  he  thought,  aud 
much  m >re  interesting,  thau  the  more  hackneyed  subjects. 

The  vote  was  heartily  responded  to. 

The  Secretary  next  exhibited  a new  stereoscope,  invented  by 
Mi . W.  Harding  Warner,  of  Bristol,  and  explained  its  advantages. 
Several  upright  panoramic  slides — 5£  by  3 — were  shown.  The 
apparatus  was  carefully  inspected,  and  the  workmanship  was 
considered  very  perfect;  the  apparatus  itself  appeared  to  fulfil 
all  the  conditions  claimed  for  it  by  the  inventor. 

Dr.  Hunter  also  exhibited  a senes  of  photographs  and  sketches 
of  Indian  subjects. 

The  Secretary  intimated  that  the  annual  picnic  would  take 
place  on  the  7th  July,  aud  that  airm  ;ements  couuected  with  it 
were  in  progress.  Due  notice  would  be  given  to  the  members 
when  these  were  compleS  d. 

A vote  of  th  mks  was  given  to  Air.  Davies,  and  the  meetiug 

terminated. 


Bolton  Photographic  Society. 

The  Alav  in°eting  was  hold  on  the  5th  ult.,  Mr.  Thomas  Par- 
kinson in  the  chair. 

The  following  places  were  selected  for  out-door  meetings  during 
the  summer :- Rivingtun,  Alav  14th  ; Gisbuin,  June  4th; 
Worsley.  July  2nd  ; Clapliam,  August  13th, 

Mr.  John  Taylor,  Jup.,  exhibited  several  interesting  nega- 
tives taken  during  the  Easter  holidays. 

A communication  for  Air  II.  Warner,  which  had  been  con- 
sidered at  the  Council  meeting,  was  answered  as  follows: 

To  the  first  query — Yes.  To  the  second —Yes.  The  third  — 
This  is  merely  a question  between  buyer  and  seller.  The 
huver  would  c-itainly  expect  to  have  dolivi  red  to  him  what  he 
had  bought — i.e.,  either  the  exhibited  sample,  or  a fac  simile  ol 
it. 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

On  June  1st,  the  Botrd  of  Alanagement  held  its  usual  monthly 
meeting  at  181,  Aldersgate  Street. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  confirmed. 

Alessr-'.  J.  AI.  Powell,  11.  S.  Parsons,  T.  P.  Sugton,  and  II.  J. 
Goffiu.  were  duly  elected  members. 

The  correspondence  ami  other  matters  having  received  the 
attention  of  the  Board, 

Tbe  meetiug  adjourned  until  July  Gth,  at  8 p.m. 


Salk  in  tin  ^tubio. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— The  next 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  June  14,  at 
the  Gallery,  oa,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  (besides  other  matters  to 
be  brought  forward)  Mr  Francis  Gallon,  K.R.S.,  will  read  a 
pap^r  on  “ Composite  Portraiture.” 


B/lloon  ng. — Mr.  Cobb  made  an  asceot,  oi  Mo  iday  evening 
last,  from  the  Alexandra  Palace  ; although  the  weatuer  was 
scarcely  favourable,  he  man;  ged  to  expose  several  gelatine  plates 
by  means  of  a came,  a and  instantaneous  shutt  • he  carried  in 
the  car  witii  him. 

Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. — The  Astronomer-Royal 
says,  iu  his  Annual  Ket.ort  of  the  4th  June  : — ■“  Between  1880, 
May  9th,  a-,d  1881,  May  13th,  photographs  of  the  Sun  were 
taken  on  149  days,  and  of  these  ‘284  have  been  selected  for 
preservation.  There  are  only  8 days  out  of  149  days  on  which 
the  Sun’s  disc  was  observed  to  be  free  from  sp  ts,  whilst,  in  ihe 
preceding  year  there  was  a complete  absence  of  spots  on  64  days 
out  of  145.  The  number  ol  hours  of  bright  sunshine,  lecorded 
with  Campbell’s  Sunshine  Instrument,  during  1880,  was  1,214, 
which  is  about  the  same  as  the  average  of  the  lour  years  tor 
which  we  have  a record.” 

London  Stereoscopic  Company  v.  Tuck—  Downey  v.  Same. — 
The  plaintiffs  in  these  two  actions  sought  to  restrain  the  defendant 
from  copying  photographs  of  the  Queen,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Princess  Louise.  Iu  asking  for  a postponement  to  afford  an 
opportunity  of  answering  affidavits,  counsel  for  the  defendant 
stated  that  he  had  a good  case.  He  denied  that  he  had  copied 
the  plaintiffs’  photographs,  and  stated  that,  in  f ict,  the  copies, 
the  sale  of  which  the  plaintiffs  were  trying  to  prevent,  had  been 
taken  from  an  original  picture  painted  by  a German  artist  some 
years  ago.  Plaintiffs’  counsel  explained  that  tbe  way  the  thing 
had  been  done  was  that  the  original  photographs  had  been  seut 
over  to  Germany,  where  an  artist  was  brought  in  to  look  at  them, 
and  then  the  “original  picture”  was  painted  by  him  from 
memory.  This  account  of  the  process,,  of  production 
was  entirely  denied  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  ; but  the  denial 
was  met  by  the  further  statement  that  it  was  impossible  that  her 
Majesty’s  picture,  at  all  events,  could  have  been  painted  as  an 
original  by  the  “ German  artist,”  as  the  Queen  had  never,  as  far 
as  was  known,  had  such  a painting  of  heiself  executed.  Mr. 
Graham  Hastings,  Q.C..  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs  ; Mr.  Pearson, 
Q.O.,  for  the  defendants.  Alter  further  conversation,  the 
matter  was  allowed  to  stand  over  to  next  sittings,  the  defendants 
undertaking  to  keep  an  account  of  sales. 

How  the  Camera  Changes  Colours.  — “ The  question  is 
often  asked,”  said  an  experienced  photographer  “ why  actors 
and  actresses  tike  the  most  (leasing  pictures?  It  is  because 
they  stu  Iv  the  principles  ofart  and  good  laste  iu  their  profession, 
and  understand  how  to  dress.  Aloreover,  they  usually  bring  a 
selection  of  veils,  fl  .wers,  curls,  braids,  laces,  aud  sometimes 
costumes,  to  give  the  photographer  a choice  of  accessories. 
They  come  when  they  are  wholly  at  leisure,  and  are  not 
flustered.  A red  face  takes  black,  and  they  know  it.  Then 
they  do  not  load  themselves  down  with  gewgaws  and  halier- 
dasheries,  to  show  what  they  have  got  in  worldly  goods.  Few 
persons  know  how  to  dress  for  a picture  like  »n  actress.  The 
best  materials  for  ladies  to  wear  when  ahout  to  sit  for  a photo- 
graph are  such  as  will  old  or  drape  nicely,  like  reps,  winceys, 
poplins,  satins  and  silk-*.  Lavender,  lil  ac,  sky  blue,  purple, 
French  blue  take  very  light,  and  are  worse  for  a picture  Ilian 
pure  white.  Corn  colour  and  Salmon  are  belter.  China  pil  k, 
rose  (ink,  magenta,  ciimson,  | oa  guru,  hull,  plum  colour, 
dark  | urp'e,pure  yellow  ALiZirine  Diue,  navy  blue,  fawn  colour, 
Quaker  c lour,  dote  colour,  ashes  of  roses,  and  stone  colour 
show  a j r tty  light  grey  iu  the  photography.  Scarlet,  claret, 
garnet,  sea  green,  light  orange,  leather  colour,  light  Bismarck, 
anu  slate  colour  take  sti  1 1 darker,  and  are  excellent  colours  to 
photograph.  Cherry,  wine  colour,  light  apple  green,  Metternich 
green,  dark  apple  green,  bottle  green,  dark  orange,  goldeu  and 
red  brown,  show  nearly  the  same  agreeable  colour  in  the 
pictuie.  A black  silk  always  looks  well,  and  il  takes  well  if  not 
bedecked  with  r libons  and  bices  that  will  fake  while.  Dark 
Bisma'ck  and  snuff  brown  usu  dly  tike  blucknt  than  a black  silk 
or  satin,  and  are  not  easy  to  drape.  A silk,  because  it  has  more 
gloss  and  reflects  more  light,  usually  take  lighier  than  a woollen 
dress.  Ladies  with  dark  or  brown  hair  should  avoid  constrasts 
in  their  costunn  s,  as  light  substances  photograph  more  quickly 
than  dark,  a d ladies  with  lighthair  should  dress  in  something 
lighter  than  those  whose  hair  is  dark  or  brown.  Few  ladies 
understand  how  to  arrange  their  hair  so  as  to  harmonize  wiih 
the  lorm  of  the  head,  but  blindly  fol'ow  the  fashion,  be  the 
neck  long  or  short,  or  the  face  narrow  or  broad.  A broad  face 
appears  more  so  if  the  hair  is  arranged  low  over  the  forehe  id 
or  is  parted  at  the  side,  and  a long  neck  becomes  slorklike  when 
the  hair  is  built  up  high,  while  a few  curls  would  make  a most 
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agreeable  change  in  the  effect.  Powdered  hair  gives  good 
effect,  and  powder  should  be  bestowed  upon  fieckles. 

Engravings  and  Photo-engravings.— An  the  County  Court* 
before  Mr.  J.  F.  Collier,  an  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  G.  F- 
Sargent,  for  the  recovery  of  seven  guineas  from  Mr.  E.  S- 
Braddyl,  the  amount  being  the  price  of  a proof  copy  of  the  pic- 
ture known  as  the  “ Liverpool  Flags,”  for  which  the  defendant 
had  subscribed.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff ; and 
Mr.  Segar  for  the  defence.  In  opening  the  case,  Mr.  Kennedy 
remarked  that  it  involved  a point  ol  a curious  nature.  In  1878 
the  plaintiff,  who  was  a painter  of  position,  came  to  Liverpool  to 
do  a representative  picture  of  the  celebrities  of  Liverpool. 
Having  opened  a studio  here,  a number  of  gentlemen  attended, 
and  had  their  portraits  taken  for  the  purpose  of  being  introduced 
into  the  picture.  The  defendant  was  one  of  them,  and  became 
one  of  the  subscribers  for  a proof  copy,  the  contract  for  which 
he  signed  at  the  studio.  Mr.  Sargent  had  done  a similar  picture 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  pre- 
sent occupied  a studio  in  the  House  of  Commons,  three  hundred 
of  whom  were  subscribers  to  his  picture.  The  picture  of  the 
« Liverpool  Flags  ” had  been  delivered  to  the  defendant  in  pur- 
suance of  the  contract,  and  the  objection  to  pay  for  it  seemed  to 
be  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  produced,  namely, 
by  a cheaper  process  than  ordinary  engraving — the  application 
of  photography  to  each  subject,  and  the  subsequent  aid  of 
chemistry.  The  process  was  invented  by  a French  gentleman, 
named  Goupil,  and  was  known  as  photogravure.  It  did  not  dis- 
pense with  the  work  of  the  engraver,  but  was  a much  more  rapid 
process,  and  was  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  mode  of  engraving. 
It  was  the  same  process  as  had  been  adopted  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  pictures  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  aud  Commons,  the 
price  of  which  was  ten  guineas  each,  and  no  objection  had  been 
made  to  them  on  account  of  the  process.  It  was  stated  in  the 
printed  prospectus  of  the  Liverpool  picture  that  the  reproduction 
for  subscribers  would  be  by  “ Goupil’s  engraving  process.”  Mr. 
Sargent  gave  evidence  of  these  facts,  and  being  asked  whether 
he  would  speak  of  the  reproduction  by  the  Goupil  process  as  an 
engraving,  he  said  he  would.  He  had  sold  over  two  hundred  of 
the  pictures.  Mr.  Edward  Grindley,  Liverpool  agent  of  M. 
Goupil,  who  was  called  in  support  of  the  claim,  described  the 
process,  and  said  the  picture  came  fairly  within  the  description 
of  a copy  or  proof.  He  recommended  to  Mr.  Sargent  the  adop- 
tion of  Goupil’s  process  for  the  picture,  as  being  the  best  for  a 
picture  containing  a large  number  of  portraits.  For  a picture  of 
that  kind,  the  process  was  superior  to  the  ordinary  method  of 
engraving,  because  it  reproduced  the  portraits  more  accurately. 
Mr.  Segar,  for  the  defence,  submitted  that  a contract  for  an  en- 
graving had  been  proved,  whereas  the  plaintiff  had  proved  the 
delivery  of  an  article  which  was  not  an  engraving.  The  process 
was  a perfectly  new  and  peculiar  one,  and  the  copy  was  one 
which  the  defendant  would  notexpect  to  receive.  The  defendant 
expected  to  receive  an  engraving.  The  Judge:  It  is  an  en- 
graving, though  not  an  engraving  done  by  hand  ; but  the  word 
“ engraving”  is  not  used  in  the  contract.  Mr.  Segar  : We  be- 
lieved we  were  to  have  what  is  ordinarily  understood  as  a proof 
copy,  or  engraving.  His  Honour  : The  contract  was  merely  for 
a copy  ; but  even  if  the  word  “ engraving  ” was  used,  the  evi- 
dence is,  that  what  the  defendant  received,  was  an  engraving  by 
a peculiar  process.  My  view  certainly  is  that  the  contract  has 
been  satisfied.  The  defendant  was  called,  and  said  that  at  the 
time  of  the  contract  he  had  not  heard  of  Goupil’s  process,  and 
did  not  remember  having  read  the  prospectus.  Mr.  Segar  said 
he  was  prepared  to  call  a number  of  other  subscribers,  who  would 
state  that  they  expected,  like  the  defendant,  that  they  would  re- 
ceive an  engraver’s  proof  of  the  ordinary  kind.  His  Honour 
said  he  was  of  opinion  that  even  if  the  word  engraving  had  been 
used,  the  contract  would  have  been  satisfied,  because  the  picture 
was  an  engraving,  though  not  in  the  sense  ordinarily  understood 
by  the  public.  He  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  the 
amount  claimed. — Liverpool  Daily  Courier. 


domsfloniunis. 

***  A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best  practical 
es«ay,  “ How  I Retouch  and  Varnish  My  Gelatine  Negatives.” 
Contributions  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  1st  July.  For  rules, 
see  previous  Nos.  of  the  News. 


J.  R.  White. — I.  First  soak  in  cold  water  tor  a few  minutes, 
after  which  immerse  in  an  oxalate  developer  composed  of  one  part 
saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  three  parts  of  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  oxalate.  Wash,  soak  in  alum  solution,  and 
fix  in  hyposulphite.  2.  The  context  shows  “ a quarter  ” to  have 
been  a misprint  for  three-quarters. 

S.  S. — We  are  glad  to  observe  such  a very  marked  improvement. 

E.  H.  M. — 1.  The  proportion  is  40  grains  per  ounce;  more  water 

will  be  absorbed  during  the  operation  of  washing.  2.  Certainly 
necessary.  3.  It  is  best  to  use  it  promptly  ; but  if  a small  propor- 
tion of  alcohol  is  added,  the  tendency  to  decompose  is  lessened. 
4.  Slow  decomposition  in  the  first  case,  and  diminished  sensitive- 
ness in  the  second. 

Hanley.— Some  chemical — perhaps  bichloride  of  mercury— appears 
to  have  fallen  on  the  paper. 

E.  W. — The  lens  you  propose  to  obtain  will  answer  admirably  for 
cabinets;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  suitable  for  groups  as  the  one 
which  you  possess.  This  latter,  if  stopped  down  to  the  same  ratio, 
will  give  better  marginal  definition,  while  the  rapidity  will  be 
about  the  same. 

Deedy. — Mr  Wamerke  only  alluded  to  the  photographic  aspect  of 
the  case. 

Charles  F. — A suitable  camera  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the 
dealers  who  advertise  in  our  columns.  You  must  not  expect, 
however,  to  be  able  to  practise  photography  without  taking  a 
little  trouble  in  instructing  yourself.  Obtain  the  Year-Book, 
and  Captain  Abney’s  “ Instruction  in  Photography,”  both 
published  at  our  office.  Many  makers  of  dry  plates  arrange  to 
give  demonstrations  of  development,  &c. 

A Beginner  —Our  own  experience  is  identical  with  yours  ; but 
the  deposited  gold  need  not  be  wasted,  as  it  is  easy  to  reconvert  it 
into  chloride  when  sufficient  has  accumulated. 

M.  Beringer. — The  only  way  is  to  practise  carefully,  and  to  take 
note  of  all  circumstances  affecting  the  actinic  intensity  of  the 
light. 

E.  D.  S. — Not  in  the  slightest  degree. 

W.  E.  D.  Jones. — Keep  the  bottle  which  contains  the  ferrous 
sulphate  solution  well  corked. 

George  McCarle. — Use  the  solution  only  while  fresh. 

T.  C.— It  is  an  amido-chloride  of  mercury,  but  it  will  not  be  formed 
if  you  thoroughly  wash  before  putting  the  plates  in  the  ammonia 
ba'tli. 

T.  Harrison. — 1.  It  is  instantly  bleached  by  chlorine  or  hypo- 
chlorous  acid.  2.  Equal  parts  of  a saturated  solution  and 
water. 

D.  C.  L. — The  addition  of  a small  proportion  of  ox-gall  will  re- 
move your  difficulty.  The  prepared  ox-gall  Rold  by  artists’ 
colounnen  is  more  convenient  than  the  crude  article. 

Glass.— One  of  the  most  effectual  methods  of  removing  them  is  to 
soak  the  plates  in  a solution  containing  bichromate  of  potassium 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Two  ounces  of  the  former  and  four  of  the 
latter  to  a pint  of  water  will  answer  well. 

James  S.  Morris. — 1.  It  is  probable  that  the  extreme  slowness 
with  which  the  plates  dovelop  arises  from  the  too  liberal  use  of. 
chrome  alum,  the  films  being  thereby  rendered  repellent  and  hard 
2 Such  a proceeding  is  not  to  be  recommended  except  in  extreme 
cases. 

Nemo. — Between  3 and  4 per  cent,  in  ordinary  cases. 

G.  K.  Longton. — 1.  Ahhough  fairly  good  results  have  been 
shown  from  time  to  time,  the  process  presents  difficulties,  and,  in 
the  hands  of  most,  uncerlainties.  2.  By  the  ordinary  plaster 
process.  3.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  without  seeing  a specimen. 
JoSErn  Martin.— The  effects  of  the  barrel- like  distortion  can  be 
very  readily  remedied  as  follows : — Make  a contact  transparency 
on  a gelatino- bromide  plate,  and  then  produce  a camera  negutive 
from  this  by  means  of  the  lens  originally  used  ; but  the  objective 
must  be  reversed — i.  e.,  the  stop  directed  towards  the  sensitive 
plate.  In  the  case  of  the  picture  taken  with  a diminishing  top,  the 
remedy  is  similar,  the  transparency  being  s > tilted  as  to  enlarge  the 
upper  part  to  the  requisite  extent.  Of  course  a small  stop  must  be 
employed. 

Experimenter. — The  phenomenon  arises  from  the  presence  of  a 
notable  proportion  of  soluble  chloride — probably  sodium  chloride — 
in  the  water,  silver  chloride  being  precipitated.  Make  use  of 
filtered  rain-water  or  distilled  water. 

M.  D. — You  certainly  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  as  most  photo- 
graphers would  have  acted  in  a similar  manner. 

Indignant. — The  copyright  of  a negative  taken  under  the  circum- 
stances undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  photographer. 

Henry  L- m.  -Insolubility  of  the  tissue  has  caused  your  troubles. 

Among  the  principal  causes  may  be  mentioned  slow  drying,  an 
acid  bichromate  bath,  fumes  from  drains,  and  long  keeping  of  tho 
senistised  tissue. 

T.  D.  Goddard. — The  surfaces  have  become  so  far  disintegrated 
or  corroded  by  exposure  to  damp  and  foul  air  as  to  render  the 
instrument  useless.  An  optician  could,  however,  re-polish  the 
glasses. 

Evan  Williams. — Powdered  black-lead,  applied  with  a stump, 
will  answer  the  purpose  well. 
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PLANTE'S  SECONDARY-  BATTERY. 

The  gas  battery  invented  by  Mr.  Justice  Grove  has  long 
formed  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  apparatus 
sho-vn  at  lectures  on  electricity,  and  this  not  ouly  on 
account  of  the  important  principle  involved  in  its  action, 
but  also  because  no  intelligent  student  can  understand  its 
action  without  feeliug  that  this  apparatus  must  be  the 
fore-runner  of  a battery  which  shall  enable  us  to  obtain 
electricity  directly  through  the  oxidation  of  the  ordinary 
combustible  materials  of  every-day  life 

The  instrument  in  question  consists  of  two  bell-jars,  one 
of  which  contiins  hydrogen,  and  the  other  oxygen.  These 
stand  side  by  side  in  a vessel  containing  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  each  of  the  bell-jars  having  its  open  mouth  directed 
downwards.  When  a platinum  plate  is  placed  in  each 
bell-jar,  so  as  to  be  partly  in  the  gas  and  partly  in  the 
liquid,  the  battery  is  complete  ; and  as  soon  as  the  platinum 
plates  are  connected  by  a conducting  wire,  a curreut  passes 
while  the  gases  slowly  combine  together,  although  they 
are  separated  by  a considerable  thickness  of  acidulated 
water.  When  the  whole  of  the  gases  have  combined,  which 
will  ultimately  be  the  case  if  they  exist  in  the  propoitiou 
of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen  the 
flow  of  the  electric  curreut  ceases.  Let  us  now  suppose 
that  the  terminals  of  the  gas  battery  are  joined  to  the  poles 
of  auy  ordinary  voltaic  battery  capable  of  decomposing 
water,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  liberating  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  from  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  gas  reservoirs 
of  the  Grove  gas  battery  will  gradually  become 
replenished,  oxygen  being  evolved  from  that  platinum 
plate  by  which  the  positive  curreut  enters,  and  hydrogen 
from  that  plate  by  which  it  leaves.  The  decomposing 
battery  being  now  disconnected,  a fresh  current  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Grove  gas  battery  ; the  positive 
stream  leaving  this  by  the  same  wire  at  which  it 
entered.  The  above-mentioned  experiment  may  be 
simplified  if  the  Grove  gas  battery  is  replaced  by  a pair 
of  platiuum  plates  placed  side  by  side  in  a vessel  of 
acidulated  water,  and  when  these  are  connected  for  a few 
seconds  with  the  pole  of  an  ordinary  battery,  ODe  becomes 
coated  with  a film  of  hydrogen,  and  the  other  with  a film 
of  oxygen.  The  battery  being  now  disconnected,  and  the 
platinum  plates  connected  by  a conducting  wire,  a current 
flows  from  the  plate  coated  with  oxygen  towards  the  other 
platinum  plate.  A pair  of  platinum  plates  immersed  iu 
acidulated  water  thus  forms  the  simplest  secondary  battery, 
and  this  apparatus  may  serve,  as  above  described,  to  take 
a charge  of  electricity  from  an  ordinary  Constant  battery, 
and  to  store  this  charge  up  until  the  polarised  platinum 
plites  shall  be  connected  by  a conducting  wire. 

The  secondary  battery  above  described  is  of  no  practical 
value  as  a reservoir  of  electricity,  the  first  instrument  of 


this  kind  in  which  the  secondary  currents  possessed  suffi- 
cient intensity  to  be  valuable  being  that  of  Gaston  de  la 
Plante. 

In  Plantd’s  battery  the  platinum  pole-plates  are  re- 
placed by  lead  ; and  in  order  to  render  as  ranch  surface 
as  possible  avail  tble,  the  two  plates  are  rolled  up  together 
iuto  a cylinder,  contact  betweeu  them  being  prevented 
by  the  interposition  of  a layer  of  coarse  canvas  between 
them.  In  the  case  of  Plante’s  battery  the  oxygen  liberated 
from  one  plate  unites  with  the  lead,  forming  a peroxide, 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  probably 
occluded  on  the  other ; and  those  who  have  studied  the 
chemical  and  physical  conditions  under  which  voltaic 
batteries  act,  will  at  once  see  that  Plante’s  battery  works 
to  the  greatest  advantage  when  the  lead  plates  have 
become  oxidised  and  corroded,  either  by  repeated  use  or 
by  other  means. 

The  current  from  Plan'e’s  battery  is  often  much  more 
intense  and  vigorous  than  the  initial  or  exciting  current, 
it  being,  of  course,  understood  that  there  can  be  no  actual 
gain  of  force,  as  the  feeble  exciting  current  must  be  exerted 
for  a proportionally  long  time  in  charging  the  secondary 
battery  ; and  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  effect  attained 
by  the  Plante  battery,  we  may  mention  that  several  years 
ago  we  saw  an  electrician  in  Paris  charge  six  small  Plantd 
cells,  each  being  about  five  inches  high,  by  means  of  two 
Buusen  cells  of  about  the  same  size.  When  fully  charged, 
the  secondary  baitery  melted  an  iron  wire  two  feet  long, 
aud  as  thick  as  a knitting-needle  ; and  when  again  simi- 
larly charged,  it  yielded  a brilliant  electric  arc,  which 
lasted  for  more  than  a minute.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  might  be  extremely 
valuable  for  portraiture  by  the  electric  light. 

Withiu  the  last  few  weeks  Plante’s  battery  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  aud  the  ail  vantages  of  an 
apparatus  of  this  kind  have  been  prominently  brought  for- 
ward by  Faure.  This  gentleman  prefers  to  coat  the 
leaden  plates  with  red  oxide  of  lead,  rather  than  trust  to 
the  corrosion  of  the  plates  ; but  whether  the  coatiug  thus 
applied  will  satisfactorily  replace  the  spoDgy  couuition 
induced  by  an  alternate  oxidation  and  reduction,  remains 
to  be  seen.  Some  of  the  daily  papers  have  been  predicting 
extravagantly  great  results  from  the  use  of  secoudarv 
batteiies,  because  four  cells  constructed  ou  the  above- 
described  principles,  and  weighing,  with  their  packing- 
case,  about  75  pounds,  stored  up  an  available  force  of  a 
million  foot  pounds,  and  this  potential  force  was  trans- 
mitted from  Paris  to  Glasgow.  The  newspaper  writers 
appear  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  large  look  of  the 
word  million,  and  they  probably  lost  sight  of  the  circum- 
stance that  in  conveying  the  box  several  million  foot  pounds 
of  force  were  expended,  and  this  circumstance  somewhat 
damps  the  half  prediction  that  the  force  of  the  Niagara 
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Falls  will  some  day  be  stored  in  secondary  batteries  and 
conveved  all  over  the  North  American  continent,  if  not  all 
over  the  world.  A million  foot  pounds  represents  the 
actual  work  of  a strong  horse  during  a period  of  rather 
over  half  an  hour  ; the  force  developed  by  a powerful 
locomotive  in  about  ten  seconds,  or  the  energy  produced 
in  actual  practice  by  the  combustion  of  three  farthings' 
worth  of  coal  gas  in  a gas  motor  eBgine. 

A practical”  application  of  the  secondary  battery  will 
probaclv  consist  in  its  use  for  working  incandescent  electric 
lamps,  such  as  those  of  Swan,  the  charged  batteries  being 
taken  round  to  the  houses  and  left  in  exchange  for 
exhausted  ones.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Swan  will  take 
in  hand  the  study  of  Plante's  battery,  as  there  can  be  but 
lit:le  doubt  that  very  considerable  improvements  are  po&ible. 


PHYSIOGNOMY  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Mx  Francis  G ALTON'S  paper  on  Taesday  night,  on  the 
application  of  photography  to  the  study  of  physiognomy, 
was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention  by  the  members  of  the 
Photographic  Society.  Mr.  Galton,  as  many  of  our  readers 
are  aware,  baa  for  some  time  past  made  a study  of  com- 
ponent portraits,  or,  in  other  words,  of  pictures  formed  by 
throwing  one  after  another  upon  a sensitive  plate,  the 
portraits  of  different  individuals.  By  imprinting  upon 
a collodion  or  gelatine  film  the  portraits  of  a whole 
family,  for  instance,  he  secures  what  may  be  aptly  termed 
a family  likeness.  The  illustrations  of  component  por- 
traiture Mr.  Galton  exhibited  were  exceedingly  striking ; 
notwithstanding  the  many  superposed  images,  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  that  not  one,  but  many  individuals  had 
served  to  produce  the  pictures. 


We  have  here  a representation  of  one  of  Mr.  Galton's 
components  made  up  from  three  portraits  of  different 


criminals.  The  print  from  which  the  engraver  worked  wa3 
regarded  by  competent  judges  as  a fair  average,  giving  no 
undue  prominence  to  either  factor ; but  the  wood  engraver, 
although  he  had  never  seen  either  of  the  three  original 
pictures,  unconsciously  gave  too  great  weight  to  one  of 
them.  This  circumstance  is  a striking  illustration  of  the 
remarkable  manner  in  which  features  may  lie  latent  in  a 


composite  portrait,  certain  characteristics  being  especially 
obvious  to  one  person  ; while  a second  observer  takes  more 
note  of  another  set  of  peculiarities.  Just  in  the  same 
way,  it  often  happens  that  the  resemblance  of  a child  to  its 
father  is  obvious  to  one  observer,  while  another  person 
can  odIj  trace  tne  maternal  features. 

Mr.  Galton's  experiments  remind  one  forcibly  of  Lavateris, 
except  that  Mr.  Galton’s  does  not,  of  course,  pretend  to 


deduce  from  his  pictures  that  which  Lavater  claimed  to  find 
out.  Lavater  also  used  light  in  taking  his  pictures,  or 
silhouettes,  as  they  are  termed. 

We  have  secured  a copy  by  means  of  the  phototype  or 
photo-etching  process  of  an  engraving  of  1783— "nearly 
one  hundred  years  old,  therefore — which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  photographers.  Silhouette  makirig  was  very  popular 
just  before  photography  asserted  itself,  and  there  are  few 
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households  in  which  specimens  of  these  little  black  portraits 

are  not  to  be  found. 

Our  engraving  is  taken  from  the  Scientific  A.nicvic(xn}  which, 
quoting  from  la  Nature,  says  on  the  subject : — 


Lavater,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  Physiognomy,  describes 
it  as  an  accurate  and  convenient  machine  for  drawing  s’lhou- 
ettes.  The  engraving  represents  the  apparatus  so  well  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a minute  description  of  it. 

“The  shadow,”  says  Lavater,  “is  projected  upon  a fine  paper 
well  oiled  and  dried,  and  placed  behind  a piece  of  plate  glass, 
supported  in  a frame  attached  to  the  back  of  the  clniir. 
Behind  this  glass  the  artist  is  seated  ; beholds  the  frame  with 
one  hand,  and  draws  with  the  other.” 

The  proportions  of  a silhouette,  on  the  authority  of  Lavater, 
must  be  judged  principally  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
face.  “ A correct  and  well-proportioned  profile  should  be  equal 
in  breadth  and  height.  A horizontal  line  drawn  from  the 
point  of  the  nose  to  the  back  of  tho  head  (provided  the  head 
be  erect)  should  not  exceed  in  length  a perpendicular  line 
which  extends  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  junction  of  the 
chin  and  neck.  All  of  the  forms  which  deviate  sensibly  from 
this  rule  are  so  many  anomalies.” 

In  support  of  these  observations  Lavater  gives  a number  of 
specimens  of  silhouettes,  and  insists  upon  the  conclusions  which 
he  deduces  from  their  study.  We  give  three  of  these  speci- 
mens. In  No.  1,  Lavater  sees  an  upright  soul,  an  even 
temper,  taste,  and  frankness  ; in  No.  2,  the  contour  of  the 
nose  carries  the  infallible  mark  of  a good  temper  ; in  No.  3,  we 
have  clearness  of  judgment.  The  science  of  physiognomy 
appears  puerile  to  us.  It  may  have  afforded  an  agreeable 
recreation,  but  nothing  more,  in  a scientific  point  of  view. 
Lavater  nevertheless  obtained  a great  success  in  Europe.  A 
crowd  of  persons  flocked  to  Zurich  to  see  the  celebrated  philo- 
sopher, and  demand  of  him  the  secrets  of  their  character,  and 
even  of  their  destiny.  Lavater,  with  uncommon  sagacity,  was 
seldom  deceived  in  his  judgments  ; it  was  thus  that  he  divined 
the  characters  of  Necker,  Mirabeau,  and  Mercier.  The  impar- 
tial historian  must  acknowledge  that  if  the  work  of  Lavater  is 
vague,  undecided,  and  sometimes  errs  in  the  domain  of  the 
imagination,  Lavater  himself  was  a man  of  lofty  spirit,  faithful 
to  the  grand  principle  of  morality.  With  the  idea  of  unmask- 
ing character,  and  opening  tho  human  soul,  as  one  would  a 
book,  to  inquire  into  its  depths,  he  produced  a great  sensation 
among  his  contemporaries. 


SHELLAC  IN  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

A little  while  ago  we  noted  the  fact  that  Herr  Wilde,  of 
Gorlitz,  used  a gum  resin  in  emulsion  making.  We  have 
now  his  paper  before  us,  and  can  give  our  readers  an  ac- 
count of  the  plan  Herr  Wilde  pursues  in  preparing  his 
gelatino-bromide  emulsion. 

In  his  belief  it  i3  well  to  employ  alcohol  freely.  A quick- 
setting and  uuiform  material  is  best  prepared,  he  thinks, 
by  using  only  enough  water  to  bring  about  the  solution  of 
the  gelatine,  and  then  making  up  the  difference  with  alco- 
hol. He  dissolves  his  potassium  bromide  and  nitrate  of 
silver  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  then  adds  to  it  the  fluid  gela- 
tine, which,  as  we  have  just  said,  contains  a goodly  pro- 
portion of  alcohol.  The  maturing  or  cooking  may  be  con- 
ducted at  a high  temperature  — above  boiling  point  even 
— without  the  gelatine  becoming  decomposed,  or  exhibit- 
ing any  tendency  to  give  a fogged  film. 

The  washing  is  allowed  to  go  on  for  a period  of  from 


sixty  to  seventy-two  hours  in  running  water,  and,  according 
to  Herr  Wilde,  a regular  metamorphosis  between  the 
alcohol  and  the  water  then  ensues  ; if  the  change  is  not 
complete,  the  emulsion  will  not  flow  evenly  over  the  glass 
plates.  Despite  the  long  washing,  a firm  and  quickly- 
dryiDg  emulsion  results,  and,  what  is  of  most  moment,  it 
keeps  good  for  a considerable  time,  even  in  summer,  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  antiseptic. 

The  addition  of  a gum  resin,  or  rather  shellac,  not  only 
adds  to  the  stability  of  the  emulsion,  but  improves  the 
film  for  retouching  purposes.  A solution  of  bleached 
shellac  in  alcohol  is  prepared,  and  this  is  added  after  the 
cooking,  but  before  the  operation  of  washing.  With  resin, 
the  film  dries  quicker  and  smoother,  while  the  sensitiveness 
is  in  no  way  impaired.  The  negative  when  unvarnished 
has  the  appearance  of  fine  matt  glass,  and  may  beiretouched 
without  the  application  of  any  medium.  Moreover,  Herr 
Wilde  tells  us  that  the  quality  of  the  negatives,  in  portrait- 
ure especially,  is  improved. 

Some  sorts  of  gelatine,  we  are  also  informed,  which  do 
not  give  satisfactory  emulsions  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, do  so  on  the  addition  of  a little  shellac  dissolved 
in  alcohol. 


DEVELOPMENT  WITH  FERROUS  OXALATE. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

On  all  sides  I find  that  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  is 
tabooed,  and  the  reason  that  is  generally  assigned  is,  that 
unless  you  give  exactly  the  right  exposure,  the  negative  is 
not  what  it  should  be.  People  have  got  this  fancy  into 
their  head— and  it  is  a mere  fancy — and  it  is  my  aim  to 
try  and  show  that  development  with  this  splendid  devel- 
oper (for  to  my  fancy  it  is  splendid,  giving  such  beautiful 
negatives  to  look  at,  and  to  print  as  well  as  they  look, 
which  is  usually  more  than  can  be  said  for  an  alkaline  de- 
veloped negative)  is  quite  under  control.  In  order  to  eluci- 
date the  procedure  I adopt,  let  me  take  as  an  example  a 
case  which  happened  recently  to  myself.  Eight  plates 
were  exposed,  but  what  the  plates  were,  whether  rapid  or 
slow,  I was  not  aware  at  the  time,  since,  owing  to  negli- 
gence, they  were  unnumbered  with  the  sensitometric 
number.  I therefore  determined  to  expose  all  as  me- 
diumly  quick  plates,  i.e.,  plates  that  would  read  on  War- 
nerke’s  sensitometer  18  or  19 ; and  exposure  was  given 
accordingly. 

Now,  the  question  arose  how  to  develop  these  plates.  I 
was  sure  that  in  the  eight  there  were  three  batches  of  plates, 
some  slow  and  some  very  rapid.  To  begin  with,  fresh 
ferrous  oxalate  was  prepared,  and  the  prepaiation  did  not 
take  very  long,  about  ten  minutes  to  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Into  boiling  water  neutral  potassium  oxalate  was  thrown, 
and  a saturated,  or  very  nearly  saturated,  solution  resulted 
in  a couple  of  minutes.  The  liquid  was  poured  off  into  a 
glass  flask,  and  was  fairly  cool  owing  to  the  solution  of  the 
oxalate.  The  ferrous  oxalate  in  powder  was  next  thrown 
in,  so  as  to  be  in  excess,  and  well  shaken  for  a couple  of 
minutes,  and  cooled  a couple  of  minutes  more  under  the 
tap.  It  was  allowed  to  settle,  and  then  filtered  off  into  two- 
ouuce  bottles,  four  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  being 
put  into  each  bottle.  Three  cups  stood  in  readiness  in 
the  developing  room,  and  two  were  filled  with  two 
ounces  of  the  solution,  and  the  other  with  one  ounce, 
which  was  made  up  to  two  ounces  by  the  addition  of  water. 

To  one  (No.  1)  of  the  strong  solutions  half  an  ounce  of  a 
twenty-grain  solution  of  potassium  bromide  was  added, 
and  to  the  other  (No.  2)  one  drop.  The  first  plate  was 
placed  in  the  developing’ tray,  and  No.  2 poured  over  it ; 
the  image  began  to  appear  very  rapidly,  say  in  about  six 
seconds.  The  developer  was  instantly  poured  back  into 
the  cup,  and  No.  1 poured  over  instead.  The  detail  still 
put  in  an  appearance  slowly,  but  vigour  and  density 
were  gradually  given,  and  after  a short  time  the  plate  was 
fully  developed.  It  was  washed  and  fixed,  and  turned  out 
a really  capital  negative.  My  assistant  informed  me  after- 
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wards  that  this  was  a rapid  plate  which  he  had  put  into  the 
slide.  With  ordinary  development  it  would  have  been 
ruined,  but  the  bromide  with  the  ferrous  oxalate  suited  it. 

Two  other  plates  behaved  and  were  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

Another  plate,  however,  behaved  quite  differently 
After  an  application  of  No.  2,  it  came  out  slowly,  some 
fifteen  seconds  elapsing  before  the  sky-line  and  general 
features  made  their  appearance.  The  question  was,  how 
to  treat  the  negative,  and  it  was  no  sooner  asked  than  an- 
swered. A couple  of  drops  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  were 
dropped  into  the  cup,  and  the  developer  poured  on  to  it,  and 
again  poured  over  the  plate.  The  detail  at  once  flashed 
out,  aud  after  a little  working  it  was  poured  off,  and  the 
weak  developer  applied.  Density  was  gradually  attained, 
aud  though  not  the  very  best  of  negatives,  still  is  very  fair, 
and  yields  good  prints.  Another  plate,  treated  in  the  same 
way,  yielded  a better  result,  having  had  a trifle  longer  ex- 
posure. These  plates  were  the  two  slow  plates  which  1 
happened  to  have  in  my  slides. 

The  medium  rapid  plates  were  all  well  exposed  ; and  in 
two  instances,  where  it  appeared  that  sufficient  detail  was 
out,  No.  1 was  applied,  aud  the  remaining  density  got 
with  it.  Another  sample  of  plate  is  one  which  is  apt  to 
give  too  dense  pictures  ; in  that  case  the  weaker  soluiions 
are  used  throughout.  A plate  hiving  a very  thick  film  1 
invariably  finish  with  the  weak  developer,  since  it  makes 
it  more  harmonious.  As  I have  often  written  before,  when 
most  persons  would  think  sufficient  density  is  acquired 
with  ferrous  oxalate,  the  development  should  be  still  con- 
tinued for  a short  time  longer,  since  those  accustomed  to 
alkaline  developers  are  bad  judges  of  what  printing  density 
is  when  using  the  ferrous  oxalate.  The  finished  negatives 
have  much  more  the  characteristics  of  wet  plates  than  any- 
thing else,  and  there  is  no  deception  caused  by  the  colour 
of  the  deposit.  It  is  black,  or  very  nearly  so.  Another 
point  is  that  you  are  never  troubled  with  bubbles  on  the 
film,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  glycerine  developer.  All 
is  plain  sailing  as  far  as  development  is  concerned.  1 
would  remark  that  very  slight  deposits  of  calcium  oxalate, 
caused  by  the  wash  water,  are  removed  in  the  alum  bath, 
and  the  dried  negatives  have  no  dusty  deposit  which  used 
to  be  seen  in  the  earlier  samples  of  negatives  developed  by 
this  developer. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Astronomical  Photometry — Visit  to  the  Meudon  Obser- 
vatory— Benzoate  of  Iron  Developer — Theooraphie — 
Graphotype  by  M.  Dubois — Employment  of  Celluloid 
in  Photography — M.  Londe’b  Instantaneous  Shutteb 
and  Support  for  Pellicle  — Improvement  in  the  Pro- 
duction of  Celluloid  Plates. 

Astronomical  Photometry  — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  France,  M.  Janssen  readahighly- 
interestiug  paper  on  astronomical  photometry,  a subject 
wh  ch  he  had  already  brought  btfore  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Our  illustrious  astronomer  has  succeeded  by 
means  of  photogiaphy  iu  measuring  the  radiant  energy  of 
a large  number  of  heavenly  bodies  by  comparison  with  the 
radiant  energy  of  the  sun.  He  has  found  that  the  action 
produced  on  sensitive  films  by  the  radiation  of  different 
bright  stars  could  be  registered  photographically  in  such 
a way  as  to  render  it  possible  to  compare  with  one  another 
the  more  or  less  rapid  impressions  taken  in  the  camera, 
and  to  verify  the  relations  which  exist  between  various 
radiating  energies  by  taking  account  of  the  length  of  the 
exposure  necessary  for  giving  impressions  of  equal 
intensity.  In  order  to  make  his  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion sufficiently  accurate,  he  has  been  compelled  to  regu- 
late with  great  precision  the  movement  of  his  instantaneous 
shutter,  so  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  and  to  measure  exposures 
of  so&tni1  anc*  even  ruitrtj  of  a second.  He  succeeds  in 
measuring  these  extraordinary  velocities  by  means  of  a 


tuuiug  fork,  whose  vibrating  prong  describes  a waved  line 
on  a blackened  surface.  The  aperture  of  his  shutter  is 
triangular,  so  as  to  give,  not  a uniform  tint,  but  a graduated 
tint  which  constitutes  a scale  of  colour,  from  the  different 
Jiades  of  which  may  he  Selected,  after  two  different 
experiment*,  those  which  present  the  same  intensity.  The 
shutter  is  made  to  have  a perfectly  uniform  velocity  during 
the  whole  duration  of  its  passage  ; aud  as  it  can  be  placed 
in  very  different  positions  aco  rrdingto  the  situation  of  the 
lens,  it  is  balanced  in  such  a way  that  its  weight  is  com- 
pensated in  every  position  in  which  it  was  placed. 
M.  Janssen,  in  investigating  the  principle  on  which  his 
photometric  experiments  are  based,  has  been  led  to  observe 
that  the  deposit  of  reduced  metal  must  not  be  too  opaque  ; 
it  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  very  thin,  so  as  to  render  it 
possible  to  compare  with  one  another  very  light  tints, 
because  beyond  a certain  point  the  increment  of  opacity 
is  not  proportional  to  the  duration  of  the  action.  The 
intensity  of  the  radiating  energy  is  therefore  measured  by 
the  comparison  of  equal  intensities,  and  by  checking  the 
time  required  for  producing  them.  In  this  way  M.  Janssen 
has  succeeded  in  reproducing  certain  bright  stars,  such  as 
Sirius,  and  in  establishing  the  relation  between  the  radiating 
energy  of  this  star  aud  that  of  the  sun.  From  these  obser- 
vations it  results  that  (to  take  a familiar  example)  if  with 
the  light  of  the  sun  it  requires  a second  of  exposure  for 
taking  a landscape,  it  would  require,  for  taking  the  same 
photograph  by  the  light  of  Sirius,  an  exposure  of  63. 000 
years.  Notwithstanding  this  enormous  difference  between 
the  energies  of  the  two  stars,  M.  Janssen  has  been  able 
to  take  photographs  of  Sirius  with  an  exposure  of  not 
very  long  duration.  It  must,  however,  be  recollected 
that  he  has  photographed  the  luminous  body  itself,  aud 
not  objects  reflecting  the  rays  emanating  from  this  body — 
very  different  things. 

Visit  to  the  Aleudon  Observatory. — The  great  interest  of 
this  communication  of  M.  Janssen  induced  me  to  go  and 
observe  for  myself  more  closely  his  work.  I therefore 
repaired  to  Meudon,  where,  in  a magnificent  situation,  his 
special  observatory  is  established.  There  I saw  some 
beautiful  photographsof  the  sun,  30  centimetres  in  diameter, 
on  which  can  be  studied  with  great  clearness  all  the  details 
of  the  gramilations.  At  regular  intervals,  whenever  it  is 
possible,  photographs  are  taken  of  the  sun,  so  that  a con- 
siderable collection  of  solar  photographs  has  been  formed. 
This  collection  is  at  the  disposal  of  scientific  men  of  all 
countries,  for  making  such  investigations  as  they  may  think 
necessary.  Before  the  introduction  of  this  special  kind  of 
photography,  solar  observations  presented  very  great  diffi- 
culties. An  impression,  however  rapidly  it  might  have 
been  taken,  could  only  render  a number  of  images  super- 
posed one  on  the  other;  but,  thanks  to  M.  Janssen’s 
extremely  short  exposures  of  a few  thousands  of  a second, 
we  are  able  to  make  the  sun  inscribe  automatically  a 
representation  of  its  own  surface,  giving  an  accurate  and 
very  pure  image,  which  must  be  quite  above  all  miscon- 
ception. There  is  seen  marked  on  it  with  great  fidelity, 
not  only  the  network  of  motiouless  granulations,  but  also 
portions  of  the  surface  actually  ia  motion  ; they  look  like 
snowflakes  driven  in  every  direction  by  currents  of  air.  It 
is  supposed  that  this  effect,  so  clearly  visible  on  ODe  of  the 
Meudon  solar  photographs,  is  produced  by  currents  of 
hydrogen,  which  pass  across  the  sun’s  surface  in  every 
direction.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  foresee  whether  there 
is  any  limit  to  the  increase  of  regularity  and  accuracy  of 
observations  obtained  by  employing  the  photographic  eye, 
an  instrument  which  is  much  more  penetrating  than  the 
natural  organ  of  observers,  to  however  great  a pitch  of 
perfection  the  other  means  of  observations  may  have  been 
brought. 

Benzoate  of  Iron  Developer. — M.  Borlinetto  has  been 
experimenting  with  a Dew  developer  for  gelatino-bromide 
plates.  This  developer  consists  of  benzoate  of  iron,  a 
compound  which,  as  he  says,  has  not  the  energy  of  succinat 
of  iroD,  but  which  is  lesB  liable  to  oxidise  by  exposure  t 
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the  atmosphere.  It  produces  images  of  great  delicacy 
formed  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  sensitive  film. 

Theographie. — Last  year  photography  played  a part  in  a 
grand  fete  given  at  the  Grand  Opera.  Now  it  has  again 
found  a place  in  a fancy  fair  got  up  in  the  Tuilleries 
Gardens  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  by  the  earthquakes 
at  Chios,  and  of  a “ Society  of  the  Friends  of  Childhood.” 

A tent  was  set  apart  for  photography,  where  it  had  been 
arranged  that  Sarah  Bernhardt,  in  conjunction  with  Pierre 
Petit,  should  be  the  photographic  artist ; but  as  she  had 
been  obliged  to  fulfil  an  engagement  in  England,  her  duties 
were  transferred  to  Mademoiselle  Theo,  a lovely  and 
talented  actress,  and  a great  public  favourite  ; hence  the 
title — Theographie.  Five  francs  is  the  price  of  a dozen  of 
these  Theographie  cartes.  The  electric  light  was  employed 
for  taking  these  photographs,  and  the  process  was  probably 
that  of  ferrotype,  for  the  prints  could  be  carried  away  as 
fast  as  they  were  executed.  The  idea  is  an  ingenious  one, 
and  will  probably  often  be  called  upon  to  render  services 
on  similar  occasions. 

Graphotype  hg  M.  Dubois. — At  the  same  time  that  the 
photographic  journals  were  publishing  Luckhardt’s  process 
of  photographic  engraving  (this  process  will  be  found 
described  in  the  Photographic  News  of  June  the  10th, 
page  267)  M.  Dubois,  of  Tours,  sent  me  some  prints  pro- 
duced by  very  nearly  the  same  means,  the  only  difference 
being  that  M.  Dubois  employs  a positive  in  place  of  a 
negative.  With  this  difference  the  method  of  operation  is 
quite  the  same,  and  provided  that  the  operator  is  used  to 
work  with  apoint,  and  knows  something  of  drawing,  he  will 
soon  be  able  to  produce  prints  which  can  be  easily  trans- 
formed into  engraved  plates,  either  intaglio  or  in  relief.  M. 
Dubois,  who  is  an  artist  by  profession,  has  succeeded  very 
well  with  this  process  ; his  first  proofs  are  now  being 
exhibited  at  Tours.  I am  under  the  impression,  however, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  use  dry  collodion  positives  than 
gelatino-bromide  platis,  on  account  of  the  resistance  which 
gelatine  offers  to  working  with  the  point. 

Employment  of  Celluloid  in  Photography. — Celluloid  is 
making  its  way  as  a photographic  medium.  M.  Fortier,  by 
graiuing  it  with  pumice  moistened  in  oil,  has  produced 
plates  which  can  be  substituted  for  the  ground  glass  of  the 
camera  iu  case  of  accidental  breakage.  M.  Londe,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  endeavoured  to  make  celluloid  plates  more 
transparent  by  washing  their  surfaces  with  acetic  acid, 
that  being  a solvent  of  the  substance.  Unfortunately,  this 
is  liable  to  produce  buckling  in  the  plates,  which  is  after- 
wards difficult  to  correct ; it  is  better  to  try  to  obtain  very 
white  celluloid,  as  recommended  by  M.  D>vid. 

Instantaneous  Shutt' r by  M.  Londe , and  New  Support  for 
Pellicle  by  the  same. — Instantaneous  shutters  continue  to 
occupy  public  attention.  M.  Londe  has  devised  one  which 
has  much  analogy  with  that  of  Mr.  Cadett,  only  it  is  placed 
in  the  interior  of  the  camera  on  the  slide  which  carries  the 
lens.  Outside  there  is  only  seen  a small  dial-plate  near 
the  lens,  by  means  of  which  the  shutter  may  be  regulated 
to  any  required  degree  of  velocity ; the  spring  can  be  more 
or  less  tightened,  and  a hand  on  the  plate  indicates  the 
degree  of  tension  which  has  been  obtained.  M.  Londe’s 
shutter  is  circular,  and  by  the  arrangement  which  he  has 
devised  the  inconvenience  peculiar  to  an  apparatus  placed 
outside  the  camera  and  in  front  of  the  objective  is  avoided  ; 
his  shutter  is  situated  inside  the  camera  and  behind  the 
objective.  The  same  gentleman  has  also  originated  a plan 
of  coating  plates  with  a mixture  of  gelatine  and  glycerine 
whitened  with  sulphate  of  baryta,  to  form  a temporary 
support  for  any  kind  of  pellicle  which  has  to  be  coated 
with  a sensitive  substance,  and  is  to  be  kept  for  a time  in  a 
perfectly  level  state.  The  following  is  the  formula  of 
his  mixture  : — 

Gelatine  


Improvement  in  the  Production  of  Celluloid  Plates. — M. 
David  continues  his  attempts  to  improve  his  celluloid  plates 
with  great  success.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  he  showed  some  small  plates  of  this  sub- 
stance very  thin,  very  smooth,  and  very  transparent.  This 
kind  of  support,  thin  though  it  is,  is  so  firm  and  solid  that 
it  cannot  fail  of  being  found  useful  for  photographic  opera- 
tions. Leon  Vidal. 


Sugar 

Barium  sulphate 
Glycerine  ... 
Water 


50  parts 
50  „ 
115  „ 
•300  „ 
190  „ 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Reducing  Over-Printed  Proofs— Gelatine  a Phoppho- 
re  cent  Body — Marino  Nitrate  of  Silver  from  Dollars 

SeN;>ITIVENES8  OF  DIFFERENT  SlLVER  SaLTS  TO  LlOHT — 

A New  International  Conference — Arrangements  in 
International  Exhibitions — Increasing  the  Sensitive- 
ness of  Modern  Drv  Plates. 

Reducing  Over-Printed  Proofs. — Mr.  W.  England  gave 
in  our  last  issue  a sketch  ol  his  method  of  reducing  the 
intensity  of  over-exposed  prints,  by  means  of  cyanide  of 
potassium.  As  may  be  gathered  from  our  correspondence 
columns,  this  method  has  been  in  use  for  some  years,  but 
the  colour  of  the  prints  so  reduced  is  a little  changed  towards 
a grey  tint  by  the  influence  of  the  cyanide.  There  i3 
another  method,  a little  less  convenient,  but  without 
influence  on  the  colour  of  the  picture,  which  consists  in  the 
application  of  iodine.  One  grain  of  iodine  and  one  grain 
of  iodide  of  potassium  to  teu  ounces  of  water  will  give  a 
reducing  solution  which  acts  on  the  picture  by  the  formation 
of  iodide  of  silver.  This  compound  must  be  removed  after- 
wards by  the  immersion  of  the  print  in  the  usual  fixing  bath. 

Gelatine  a Phosphorescent  Body. — Laoureux  observed  that 
an  exposed  gelaiino-bromide  plate  placed  in  the  dark 
on  auother  unexposed  plate,  so  that  one  film  touches  the 
other,  or  even  when  these  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  half 
millimetre,  transmits  to  the  second  plate  an  im- 
pression of  light,  so  that  both  plates  give  with  any  suit- 
able developer  pictures  of  nearly  the  same  intensity. 
Pizzighelli,  in  Vienna,  repeated  the  experiment,  but  without 
auy  success,  and  Laoureux  confesses  now  that  he  has  lately 
also  repeated  the  experiment  without  success.  Dr.  Eder 
believes  that  the  reason  why  this  succeeded  sometimes, 
and  sometimes  not,  is  the  phosphorescence  of  the  gelatine. 
L’b at  gelatine  is  often  phosphorescent  is  already  established, 
and  it  may  be  that  samples  differ  greatly  in  phos- 
phorescent qualities,  so  that  an  experiment  made  in  this 
way  niay  only  occasionally  succeed. 

Making  Nitrate  of  Silver  from  Dollars. — Remele,  a well- 
known  landscape  photog  apber,  when  on  hiu  Pacific  trip, 
adopted  a cheap  and  convenient  method  of  making  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  details  may  be  of  value  tc  our  colonial  readers. 
Remele  tells  us  that  in  Southern  America  he  must  pay 
34  dollars  a pound  (or  silver  nitrate,  while  he  can  make  the 
same  quantity  with  16  dollars.  The  method  he  employed 
was  as  follows : Dissolve  the  coins  in  nitric  acid,  and  then 
evaporate  to  dryness,  without  fusing  the  salt.  Next  soak 
the  dry  nitrate  with  six  successive  portions  of  spirit.  This 
removes  in  a very  complete  manner  the  nitrate  of  copper 
which  is  contained  in  the  salt.  The  nitrate  got  in  this 
way  is  suitablo  for  all  negative  and  positive  work.  The 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  copper  contains  a little 
silver,  but  it  can  be  precipitated  by  a strip  of  copper. 

Sensitiveness  of  Different  Silver  Salts  to  Light. — In  our 
issue  of  May  27  we  remarked  that  the  white  bromide  of 
silver,  although  less  sensitive  to  light,  is  more  easily 
reduced  by  the  alkaline  developer  than  the  green  bromide. 
We  said:  “ Anybody  would  assume  that  the  form  most 
readily  reduced  by  chemicals  must  also  be  easier  to  reduce 
by  light,  but  we  6ee  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Another 
in9tauce  of  this  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Eder  in  his  com- 
munication on  chloride  plates.  Chloride  of  silver  is  more 
easily  reduced  by  chemicals  than  bromide,  although  the 
latter  is  much  more  sensitive  to  light;  indeed,  according  to 
Eder,  it  is  fifty  times  as  sensitive.  Eder  also  raises  another 
interesting  point  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  light  neces- 
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sary  for  producing  a good  negative  on  a bromide  plate, 
and  that  required  for  giving  a fully-exposed  positive  print 
on  chloride  of  silver.  In  the  latter  case  from  eighteen  to 
forty-live  thousand  times  more  light  is  necessary  than  in 
the  former.  The  difference  is  a remarkable  one,  but  Eder 
has  not  determined  how  much  light  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a positive  print  on  the  ordinary  photographic 
albumenized  paper,  which  contains  not  only  chloride  of 
silver,  but  also  nitrate  and  organic  matter.  Dr.  Vogel 
made  experiments  in  this  direction  about  a year  ago,  and 
observed  that  for  producing  a good  copy  on  albumenized 
paper,  twelve  thousand  times  more  light  is  necessary  than 
for  making  a corresponding  negative  on  a gelatino-bromide 
plate. 

A New  International  Conference. — The  Syndical  Assembly 
of  Ghent  has  instituted  a new  international  competition, 
which  we  think  is  rather  singular.  The  Assembly  offers 
three  different  prizes,  for  a series  of  at  least  a dozen  views 
representing  prominent  buildings  of  the  city  of  Ghent. 
The  directors  invite  not  only  the  Belgian,  but  also  foreign 
photographers  to  compete.  Here  is  a good  opportunity  for 
some  of  our  travelling  photographers  to  take  a trip  to  the 
fine  old  city  of  Ghent,  rich  with  the  quaintest  and  most 
heroic  associations.  The  Assembly  requires  that  the  prints 
should  be  made  in  carbon,  collotype,  or  Woodburytype  ; 
and  we  may  mention  here  that  carbon  printing  is  very 
popular  in  Belgium,  perhaps  more  so  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  Europe.  All  prints  for  the  competition  must  be 
sent  in  before  the  20th  of  August. 

Arrangements  in  International  Exhibitions. — The  Diritto, 
an  official  Italian  periodical,  writes  that  it  is  proposed  to  hold 
an  international  convention  on  the  arrangements  of  inter- 
national exhibitions  in  the  various  countries.  Something 
of  this  kind  is  really  necessary  in  regard  of  the  fact  that 
France  has  held  two  international  exhibitions  since  1867  ; 
that  America  intends  to  arrange  one  in  New  York,  though 
only  five  years  have  passed  since  the  Centennial ; that  our 
brethren  iu  Australia  hold  two  international  exhibitions  in 
two  years  ; whilst  England  has  had  none  since  1862. 
Professor  Hofmann,  the  celebrated  chemist,  says,  “ We  live  in 
a time  afflicted  with  exhibition-fever.”  Certainly,  a cure  is 
necessary.  Photographers  especially  have  reason  to  desire 
it,  as  they  are  always  welcome  for  decorating  empty  walls, 
but  in  general  they  have  only  expenses  from  exhibitions, 
without  much  advantage.  Any  other  branch  of  art  or 
industry  can  hope  to  open  a new  business  by  international 
exhibitions.  The  majority  of  photographers,  especially  the 
portraitists,  don’t  get  more  than  perhaps  a medal  or  honour- 
able mention.  The  local  exhibitions  are  of  much  greater 
advantage  to  them. 

Increasing  the  Sensitiveness  of  Modern  Dry  Plates. — There 
are  different  methods  of  getting  highly  sensitive  gelatine 
plates,  as,  for  example,  keeping  the  emulsion  some  days  at  a 
temperature  of  about  100°  F. ; cooking  about  half  an  hour; 
preparing  the  emulsion  at  a high  temperature,  say  at  150°F.  ; 
ripening  by  time  at  a low  temperature  ; introduction  of 
ammonia.  Some  of  the  different  methods  are  a little 
dangerous  by  reason  of  their  influence  ou  the  gelatine,  this 
compound  being  easily  decomposed.  The  methods  standing 
third  and  fourth  are  certainly  the  least  dangerous  in  this 
respect,  but  they  require  time.  In  the  old  collodion  emul- 
sion process,  the  presence  of  sensitisers  and  organiders  was 
of  very  considerable  importance,  but  it  seems  that  in  the  case 
of  gelatine  plates,  these  accelerators  do  not  possess  the  same 
remarkable  influence  ; but,  nevertheless,  Dr.  Vogel  has  ob- 
served that  pyrogallic  acid  exercises  a favourable  action  on 
gelatine  plates.  Nitrate  of  silver  cannot  be  used,  as  it  causes 
red  fog.  V ogel  has  tried  this  with  better  success  on  collodio- 
gelatine  plates,  and  three  drops  of  an  alcoholic  silver  solution, 
containing  five  grains  per  fluid  ounce,  added  to  five  c.c.  of 
coLod io-gelatine  emulsion,  increased  the  sensitiveness ; 
but  after  a day  this  favourable  action  was  no  longer  observ- 
able, because  the  nitrate  was  decomposed  by  degrees,  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  gelatine. 


Ifote*. 

The  awards  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  have  now  been 
published,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  the  list  headed  by  our 
esteemed  correspondent,  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder,  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Captain  Pizzighelli,  received  a silver-gilt  medal 
for  gelatino-chloride  investigations,  details  of  which  have 
already  appeared  in  our  columns. 


No  gold  medals  were  awarded.  Among  the  happy 
recipients  of  silver  medals  we  note  the  names  of  Mr. 
Whipple,  B.Sc.,  Director  of  Kew  Observatory  ; Messrs. 
Marsh  Brothers,  of  Henley-on-Thames  $ the  Platinotype 
Company ; Mr.  Walter  Woodbury,  for  his  simplified 
Woodburytype  process  ; and  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  of  Berlin, 
for  his  new  collodion-gelatine  emulsion. 

MM.  Dagron  and  Jules  Girard,  for  their  micro-photo- 
graphs, received  bronze  awards.  In  all,  seventeen  silver 
and  thirty-seven  bronze  medals,  and  twenty-six  honourable 
mentions,  were  awarded,  together  with  seven  silver-gilt 
medals. 


For  the  first  time  in  a photographic  exhibition,  photo- 
graphic publications  were  admitted,  and  three  bronze 
medals  and  three  honourable  mentions  apportioned  to  this 
particular  section.  The  Photographic  News  has  been 
honoured  by  one  of  the  medals. 


A stir  has  been  made  among  the  learned  societies  to 
affix  memorial  plates  on  houses  in  London  in  which  great 
men  have  lived  and  died.  The  habitations  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  Faraday,  Hogarth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
others,  have  thus  been  noted.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
have  the  houses  photographed  ? 

There  could  be  no  objection  raised  to  making  pictures 
of  such  dwellings,  and  their  publication  ought  to  be 
remunerative.  Or,  if  objections  be  raised,  it  is  speedily 
overcome.  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  firm  of  Brown,  Barnes,  and 
Bell,  when  making  memorial  pictures  in  Liverpool  some 
time  ago,  told  us  that  an  old  lady  living  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s natal  place  made  a fuss  about  the  house  being  photo- 
graphed. She  objected^  still  the  image  came  out  very 
brilliantly  on  development,  aud,  when  printed,  yielded  some 
uncommonly  good  pictures. 

Mr.  Cobb,  who  visited  Cloudlaud  last  week  with  his 
camera,  will  write  a paper  on  “ Photography  in  a Thunder- 
storm,” in  our  next  issue. 

A wonderful  feat  in  photography,  a gentleman 
announced,  in  breathless  accents,  he  had  just  accomplished. 
With  an  electric  shutter  and  rapid  gelatine  plate  he  had 
taken  a pot-shot  at  the  “ Flying  Scotchman  ” as  it  scudded 
away  across  the  Hornsey  Fields,  leaving  wreaths  of  white 
smoke  in  its  train.  But  that  was  more  than  a month  ago, 
and  as  no  picture  is  forthcoming,  we  fear  his  performance 
was  only  half  complete ; like  Jones,  who  said  he  had  swum 
between  Dover  and  Calais — but  not  all  the  way. 
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To-night,  the  electric  light  system  of  Mr.  Swan  is  to  be 
used  for  the  first  time  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Swan  lights  will  be  burning  under  the  galleries  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  sitt'ng,  and,  if  no  mishap  occurs,  the 
experiment  will  go  far  to  secure  their  adoption  perma- 
nently in  our  legislative  assembly. 

Photography  at  a fancy  fair.  Last  week  Mile.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  was  announced  to  appear  in  Paris  as  a photo- 
graphic artist  at  the  fete  organised  in  support  of  the 
sufferers  by  the  Chio  earthquake.  At  the  last  moment 
Madame  Theo,  another  Paris  favourite,  took  Mile.  Bern- 
hardt's place,  but,  instead  of  operating,  sat  and  stood  in  a 
variety  of  poses.  Says  the  Daily  News:  “An  admiring 
and  amused  crowd  collected,  and  jests  were  made  about 
Theography  and  Theophitist,  at  which  the  pretty  actress 
laughed.  A nobleman  who  is  a Turf  celebrity  was  the 
photographer.  He  wa3  made  up  to  appear  like  a wild 
unkempt  Bohemian.”  

Why  is  bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine  more  sensitive  than 
bromide  of  silver  in  collodion  ? Mr.  Warnerke,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  offered  a very  plausible  explanation,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  one  that  has  been  advanced  by  Captain  Abney. 
The  difference  in  sensitiveness  is  due,  and  due  alone,  to 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  two  vehicles.  If  a gela- 
tino-bromide  film  is  subjected  to  pressure,  its  sensitive- 
ness is  decreased,  Mr.  Warnerke  said,  for  he  found  that  an 
ivory  point  used  like  a pencil,  and  pressed  upon  the  film, 
was  productive  of  a less  sensitive  material  in  such  parts. 

Similarly  Mr.  Warnerke  found,  by  reducing  the  pressure 
or  strain  upon  the  bromide  of  silver  particles — that  is,  by 
moistening  the  gelatine  film,  and  thus  swelling  it — the 
sensitiveness  was  increased.  So  that,  like  Capt  Abney, 
Mr.  Warnerke  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  a chemical,  but 
a purely  mechanical,  reason  why  particles  of  bromide  are 
more  sensitive  in  gelatine  than  collodion.  But  how  is  the 
insensitiveness  of  silver  bromide  in  a spongy  film  of  wet 
collodion  to  be  explained,  we  wonder? 

IV e all  know  that  the  ordinary  looking-glass,  when  used 
as  a mirror,  furnishes  a double  image.  Mr.  Galton  told 
the  Photographic  Society  on  Tuesday  that  this  defect  is 
scarcely  noticeable — he  did  not  know  why — in  an  old 
looking-glass,  whereas  such  glass  newly  manufactured 
gave  a most  marked  double  reflection.  Photographers 
should  note  this  fact. 

The  opening  of  the  Dundee  Photographic  Exhibition  is 
fixed  for  the  10th  February,  1882. 

Mr.  Woodbury  tells  us  that  his  new  process  Stannotype, 
alluded  to  last  week,  differs  from  the  simplified  Woodbury 
process  with  which  our  readers  are  acquainted.  It  is,  we 
understand,  a process  in  which  the  printing  surface  is  gela- 
tine covered  with  metal,  or,  so  to  speak,  “ acierized.” 

Touching  our  article  on  Publication,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  already  two  thousand  copies  have  been  printed  of  “ In 
Maiden  Meditation  Fancy  Free,"  the  charming  picture  of 
Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  which  secured  a medal  at  the  last 
exhibition  in  Pall  Mall. 


LANDSCAPE  STUDIES. 

3.  3'.— £H?Brters. 

The  variety  of  subjects  open  to  the  landscape  photo- 
grapher is  infinite.  H he  does  not  find  them  at  his  own 
door,  he  can  find  them  by  aid  of  the  railway  in  an  hour. 
The  country  photographer,  who  knows  how  to  look  for 
them,  has  seldom  far  to  go  for  scenes  that  will  supply 
profitable  work  for  his  camera,  while  his  London  brother 
is  much  better  off  for  landscape  themes  than  he  seems 
inclined  to  admit.  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Burnham 
Beeches,  and  Epping  Forest  are  "full  of  easily-reached 
beauties,  and  the  Thames  itself  affords  endless  variety  of 
splendid  scenes,  enough,  indeed,  to  last  a conscientious 
photographer  his  lifetime.  The  Upper  Thames  is  so  full  of 
beauty,  that  it  is  now  as  favourite  a resort  for  artists  as 
Bettws-y-Coed  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  David  Cox.  The 
Lower  Thames,  with  its  constantly-changing  shipping 
scenes,  is  full  of  picturesque  life  and  animation,  and  that 
part  of  the  river  which  runs  through  London  presents 
some  of  the  most  superbly-composed  pictures  that  could 
be  found  anywhere.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  choose  a 
standing-point  on  the  Embankment,  or  any  of  the  bridges, 
from  which  some  picturesque  and  photographically  possible 
view  is  not  to  be  seen.  The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Somer- 
set House,  and  St.  Paul's  always  compose  well,  and  the 
atmosphere,  almost  always  grumbled  at  by  the  London 
photographer,  appears  to  me  to  lend  a great  charm  to  the 
effect.  These  subjects  have  never,  as  far  as  I know,  been 
worthily  treated.  Stereoscopic  studies  and  small  pictures 
have  been  done  ; but  they  have  never  been  used  for  photo- 
graphs of  any  important  size.  The  hay  barges,  groups  of 
which  are  nearly  always  to  be  seen  below  London  Bridge, 
would  be  well  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  the  photo- 
grapher who  wants  to  exhibit  photographs  with  striking 
effects.  It  is  not  so  much  that  good  subjects  do  not  exist 
everywhere,  as  that  photographers  have  not  trained  their 
eyes  and  minds  to  see  them. 

It  is  a very  curious  thing,  this  art  of  seeing.  In 
“ Pictorial  Effect,”  I gave  a chapter  on  the  “ Faculty  of 
Artistic  Sight  ; ” it  will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  go 
into  the  subject  at  any  length  here.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  few  people  see  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  what  is  before 
them.  Some  people  are  contented  with  little  ; but  others 
find  that  the  more  they  learn,  the  more  they  enjoy.  As  an 
illustration,  I may  quote  my  own  experience  in  a depart- 
ment of  science  not  connected  with  photography.  Some 
years  ago  an  entomological  friend  was  visiting  me,  and 
innoculated  me  with  the  collecting  mania.  We  confined 
our  studies  to  a section  of  the  British  moths,  and  I was 
astonished  at  the  world  of  beauty  that  was  opened  to  me. 
I have  always  been  a lover  and  observer  of  nature ; but, 
until  I made  a collection,  I had  no  idea  of  the  number, 
variety,  and  surprising  beauty  of  the  British  moths ; in  fact, 
I had  never  been  able  before  to  see  moths,  except  the  few 
that  committed  suicide  at  night  in  the  gas.  The  moths 
are  now  a source  of  constant  delight  to  me  by  day  and  by 
night.  The  same  results  will  follow,  no  matter  in  which 
direction  we  turn  in  our  search  for  objects  of  study,  so 
that  we  go  to  nature  and  learn  to  see;  and  the  photo- 
grapher will  find  that  the  more  knowledge  he  obtains  of 
what  constitutes  a picture,  the  more  materials  for  pictures 
he  will  discover.  It  is  true  we  cannot  always  do  as  we  like 
with  our  materials ; we  cannot  always  compose  our  pictures 
as  we  could  wish.  In  photography,  as  a wise  man  once 
said,  “ circumstances  govern  actions,  and  play  the  fool 
with  our  intentions,”  thus  making  it  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  the  pictorial  arts  ; but  arrangement  and  composition 
is  a good  deal  in  the  hands  of  the  artist  who  knows  how 
to  use  these  aids  to  pictorial  art. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  monotony  in  the  subjects  chosen 
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by  photographers.  Nobody  seems  to  have  the  inclination, 
or,  perhaps,  the  power,  to  break  out  iu  a fresh  place.  It 
is,  perhaps,  found  to  be  easier  to  follow  the  lead  of  others 
than  to  invent  for  ourselves.  Many  subjects  are  not 
attempted  for  fear  they  should  not  come  out  well.  They 
look  beautiful  in  nature,  but  they  do  not  accord  with 
photographic  traditions — they  are  not  like  the  usual  thing. 
But  the  photographer  should  “greatly  venture.” 

“ He  either  fears  bis  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 

Who  dsres  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all.” 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  being  original.  A few  mechanical 
defects  are  easily  overlooked,  if  not  applauded.  Visitors 
to  exhibitions  are  as  tired  of  the  technical  perfections  of 
photography  as  the  Athenians  were  of  hearing  Aristides 
called  the  just.  Last  year  I wilfully  put  a considerable 
portion  of  a picture  out  of  focus,  which  could  as  easily  have 
been  taken  with  perfect  definition,  and  it  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  I ever  did.  But  I hope  this  little 
personal  anecdote  will  not  lead  my  young  readers  astray  ; 
it  was  not  the  mere  fact  of  part  of  it  being  out  of  focus 
that  made  this  picture  a favourite  with  the  public  ; the 
subject  was  sufficiently  interesting  to  overpower  the 
technical  defect.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  writing  to  his  pub- 
lisher about  one  of  his  poems,  said,  “ As  for  what  is  popu- 
lar, and  what  people  like,  aud  so  forth,  it  is  all  a joke. 
Be  interesting , aud  the  only  difference  will  be  that  people 
will  like  it  so  much  better  for  the  novelty  of  their  feelings 
towards  it.  Dullness  and  tameness  are  the  only  irreparable 
faults.” 

Some  photographers  estimate  the  value  of  their  sub- 
jects by  the  amount  of  difficulty  they  experience  in  ob- 
taining them.  I once  knew  a man  who  cared  nothing  for 
the  most  perfect  effects  that  nature  could  afford,  if  they 
gave  him  no  trouble  to  reach,  and  he  always  went  into  rap- 
tures over  an  ugly  view  obtained  from  an  almost  inacces- 
sible place,  at  some  risk  of  his  life. 

In  the  last  chapter  I mentioned  several  artists  who  had 
made  successful  pictures  containing  figures,  without  sacri- 
ficing the  landscape  ; there  are  one  or  two  other  painters 
whose  works  may  be  taken  as  models  by  the  photographer 
with  the  greatest  confidence.  One  of  the  secrets  of  the 
pleasure  conveyed  by  the  works  of  David  Cox  consists  in 
the  way  in  which  he  always  introduced  his  incidents  and 
figures,  so  naturally,  aud  so  appropriate  to  the  place. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  some  inci- 
dent in  a landscape  adds  vastly  to  its  interest.  Let  the 
picture  tell  a story,  however  slight,  and  technical  defects 
are  forgotten.  The  scenes  of  rural  life  by  Birket  Foster, 
especially  his  drawings  on  wood  as  illustrations  to  books, 
aflord  grand  lessons  in  the  introduction  and  composition  of 
groups  of  figures,  and  incidents,  and  light  and  shade.  The 
student  will  find  in  these  illustrations  the  great  use  made 
of  one  artistic  expedient  which  I have  often  mentioned,  and 
which  is  always  successful. 

T he  extreme  limits  of  light  and  dark  are  brought  to- 
gether in  small  quantities,  aud  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  in 
demi-tints  and  half-tones.  If  two  horses  are  drawing  a 
cart,  the  one  will  be  black  and  the  other  white,  and  they 
will  be  found  to  be  on  the  one  spot  in  the  picture  that  was 
necessary  to  be  so  occupied  to  pull  the  whole  together. 
If  cattle  are  represented  iu  a pool,  a white  cow  will  be 
found  opposed  to  a black,  while  none  of  the  others  will  be 
found  to  be  quite  black  or  quite  white. 

In  conclusion,  what  photographers  want  in  their  subject 
and  their  treatment  of  them,  is  more  originality,  more 
daring,  more  pluck.  We  have  run  in  the  old  grooves  long 
enough,  and  it  is  time  we  took  to  another  line  of  rails,  or 
retire  into  a siding. 


The  “Topic”  for  next  week  will  be  “ Balloon  - 
Photography  in  a Thunderstorm,”  by  W.  Cobb. 


(tafjjpn&nuf. 

BLACK  PAPER  FOR  GELATINE  POSITIVE 
PICTURES. 

Dear  Sir.— I have  been  trying  some  of  Messrs.  Morgan’s 
cew  Argentic  paper,  and  the  great  facilities  it  affords 
in  certain  directions  have  suggested  the  idea  that  Messrs. 
Morgan’s  new  process  would  be  most  useful  if  further 
extended.  I would  suggest  that  ferrotype  plates,  or  a 
substratum  of  black  paper  (glazed  or  plain),  should  be  used 
for  the  production  of  rapid  positive  pictures.  The  trade  in 
ferrotypes  has  been  a very  lucrative  one,  and  still  is  so, 
and  surely  the  process  of  Messrs.  Morgan  applied  in  that 
direction  would  be  very  valuable  and  very  lucrative  also. 

Ferrotype  plates  should  be  a good  substitute  for  glass,  and 
if  black  paper  were  substituted  for  white,  we  might  produce 
the  most  rapid  pictures,  handed  over,  in  passepartouts  or 
other  suitable  frames,  to  the  sitter  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  or 
less.  It  would  be  better  if  pyrogallic  acid  could  be  used  as 
well  as  oxalate  for  these  pictures. 

I have  not  yet  tried  the  new  paper  of  the  Photographic 
Co  - operative  Society,  of  43,  Charterhouse  Square,  which 
allows  the  use  of  pyrogallic,  but  have  sent  for  some,  and  will 
report  iu  your  columns  the  comparative  advantages  of  this 
and  the  paper  of  Messrs.  Morgan  as  used  with  oxalate. 

It  appears  to  me  that  any  artistic  pictures  should  bo 
produced  on  this  black  paper,  and  what  was  done,  aud  is 
being  now  clearly  done,  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution  on 
white  argentic  paper  could  be  produced  equally  well  on 
black  paper,  aud  either  a negative  or  a transparency 
used  at  will,  which  would  astonish  the  “ many-headed,” 
as  Dickens  termed  that  sapient  multitude,  the  public,  who 
were  described  by  Carlyle  in  his  summary  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  “about  forty  millions, 
mostly  fools.” 

As  photographers  are  now  being  recognised  to  some 
extent  as  ‘‘  artists,”  and  as  we  shall  have  before  long  our 
room  in  the  Royal  Academy,  I would  mention  an  incident 
showing  a painter’s  knowledge  of  photographic  processes 
(and  as  a stimulus  to  Messrs.  Morgan  and  black  argentic 
paper).  A few  weeks  since  1 was  at  an  evening  party 
given  by  a well-known  artist  here,  and  also  a well-known 
exhibitor  in  the  etching  department  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
This  gentleman  handed  to  me  some  portraits  in  cases, 
saying,  “ See  here  ; these  were  done  thirty  yeats  ago  ; they 
are  Daguerreotypes  ; you  can’t  beat  those  now  by  any  of 
your  processes.”  I examined  them,  and.  found  them  very 
b'-autitul  positives  on  glass — produced  at  Cheltenham — 
delicate  and  pearly,  clear  in  the  shadows,  the  high  lights 
nearly  approaching  to  white;  no  signs  of  fading — in  short, 
as  beautiful  pictures  as  on  the  day  they  were  produced. 

Let  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Warnerkeand  the  gelatine  paper 
makers  now  provide  us  with  rapid  sensitized  paper  that  will 
give  quick  and  beautiful  positives,  and  a fuither  stride  in 
the  direction  of  the  title  of  “ Artists,’’ and  the  photogra- 
phic room  in  the  Royal  Academy,  will  have  been  made. — 
Yours  truly,  Francis  W.  Tcrton. 

Florence , June  4th. 


OUGHT  TWO  BATCHES  OF  EMULSION  TO  BE 
MIXED? 

Sir, — In  a paper  called  “ Gelatine  Jottings”  in  the  News 
of  June  3rd,  Mr.  Coventry  says  that  to  obtain  a batch  of 
emulsion  showing  under  given  conditions  No.  20  with  War- 
nerke’s  sensitometer,  he  mixes  a less  sensitive  emulsion 
with  one  which  is  much  more  so.  For  instance,  if  he  had 
an  emulsion  showing  only  No.  10,  he  would  specially  pre- 
pare one  which  would  show  (say)  No.  30.  On  mixing  these 
in  equal  proportions,  he  obtains  one  which  shows  No.  20 
as  desired. 

This  is  no  doubt  the  natural  thing  to  do  ; but  is  it  quite 
scientific  ? If  you  have  a solution  containing  10  grains  of 
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silver  per  ounce,  and  mix  it  with  au  equal  quantity  of  a 
solution  of  30  grains  per  ounce,  you  get  one  of  20  grains, 
and  it  will  be  the  same  as  if  you  had  originally  made  a 
solution  of  that  strength,  because  the  nitrate  of  silver  and 
the  water  are  exactly  the  same  in  both  solutions  ; but  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  emulsions.  On  the  contrary,  the 
gelatine  or  the  silver  bromide,  or  both,  are  in  different 
conditions,  and  it  is  this  difference  which  makes  one  emul- 
sion more  sensitive  than  the  other. 

Suppose  that  under  given  conditions  of  light,  &c.,  emul- 
sion A requires  only  ten  seconds’  exposure,  while  13  needs 
twenty  to  make  an  equally  good  negative,  and  that  two 
plates  are  coated  with  them  and  exposed  together  for  fifteen 
seconds,  it  is  evident  that  neither  emulsion  will  be  made 
the  best  of.  By  separate  development  and  by  modifying 
the  developer  to  suit  each  plate,  a fairly  good  negative 
might  probably  be  obtained  in  each  case. 

But  if  the  photographer  is  compelled  to  develop  both 
plates  in  the  same  dish,  and  moreover  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  it  is  evident  that  A will  be  completely  fogged  and 
spoiled  before  justice  has  been  done  to  13  : and  this,  1 pre- 
sume, is  precisely  what  will  happen  when  two  samples  of 
emulsion  are  mixed,  of  which  one  is  twice  as  sensitive  as 
the  other ; the  particles  of  A will  be  quite  fogged  in  the 
shadows  before  those  of  B have  done  their  duty  in  the 
high  lights.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  why  not.  I conclude  from  these  considera- 
tions that  it  is  a mistake  to  mix  two  batches  of  emulsion 
of  unequal  sensitiveness.— I remain,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Joseph  Paget. 


REDUCING  OVER-PRINTED  PROOFS. 

Dear  Sir,  — With  reference  to  the  discussion  as  to 
the  priority  in  use  of  cyanide  for  reducing  prints,  the 
enclosed  cutting  from  the  Photographic  News,  February 
24,  1871,  may  perhaps  be  of  interest.  I have  just  acci- 
dentally come  across  it. — Faithfully  yours,  W.  J.  Wilson. 

“ Dear  Sir. — Having  over-printed  some  photographs,  I 
toned  and  tixed  them  ; I then  put  them  into  a weak  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Much  tomy  delight,  they  became 
gradually  light,  and  did  not  change  colour  as  they  will  do 
when  left  long  in  hypo  soda.  I should  like  to  know  if  any 
of  your  readers  have  tried  the  like  experiment. — I remain, 
dear  sir.  yours  truly,  G.  A.  Nicholson. 

“1,  Green  Street , Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

“ [Ll  the  cyanide  solution  tie  used  very  dilute,  it  will  answer 
well.  The  danger  is,  that  if  in  any  degree  too  strong,  the 
prints  rapidly  reduce  too  much,  and  in  an  irregular,  granu- 
lated fashion. — Ed.]  ” 


Dear  Sir, — T quite  agree  with  Mr.  England  that  there 
is  no  novelty  in  th  ■ use  of  cyanide  for  reducing  over-printed 
proofs,  but  until  I worked  out  the  system  as  I did,  I had 
found  nothing  published  that  was  reliable.  Mr.  England 
will  find  the  article  mentioned  published  in  the  British 
Journal . No.  1027,  vol.  xxvii.,  page  21.  January  9h,  1880. 

1 see  Mr.  G.  Lewis  proposes  to  use  chloride  of  gold  in  con- 
junction with  cyanide,  but  what  he  introduces  the  gold  for  1 
cannot  conceive,  as  the  prints  in  question  have  been  already 
toned,  and  if  they  had  not,  gold  will  rot  tone  in  the  presence 
of  cyanide — at  least,  that  is  tuy  experience  with  it.  Thy 
same  again  in  toning  transparencies  that  have  been  fixed 
with  cyanide,  for  until  the  last  traces  of  the  cyanide  have 
been  washed  out,  toning  is  impossible.  I well  remember 
trying  the  use  of  cyanide  for  reducing  over-printed  proofs 
in  1864,  or  even  earlier  than  that,  but  did  not  succeed.  Has 
Mr.  Lewis  tiied  the  addition  of  gold  as  he  recommends, 
and,  if  so,  wbat  effect  had  it  in  bis  hands? 

Iu  your  last  issue,  1 also  see  that  Mr.  II.  H.  Harding  says 
he  has  used  cyanide  for  the  same  purpose,  but  he  does  not 
say  bow  much  water  he  used.  I should  like  to  know 
his  object  in  using  common  salt,  and  the  ammonia? 
I myself  think -it  best  to  keep  all  alkaline  substances  out. — 
I remain,  sir,  yours  truly,  W.  Brooks. 


Sir, — Doubtless  the  further  information  given  to  Mr. 
England  and  other  readers  of  your  valuable  journal  by 
Mr.  Harding  on  the  above  subject  would  be  very  useful 
had  he  not,  like  many  other  contributors  to  the  News  and 
Year-Book,  been  somewhat  indefinite  in  his  formula, 
having  omitted  to  tell  us  how  much  saturated  solution  of 
common  salt  he  used  with  the  given  quantity  of  cyanide 
and  ammonia.  In  looking  through  the  Year-Books,  I 
have  now  aud  again  noticed  that  what  would  doubtless  be 
good  formulas,  are  rendered  practically  useless  by  the 
omissioD  of  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  ingredients. 

I have  tried  Mr.  England’s  weak  solution,  and  find  it 
answer. — Yours  truly,  VV.  Coles. 


GELATINO-BROMIDE  AT  A DISCOUNT. 

Dear  Sir, — May  I reply  to  your  correspondent  who  calls 
himself  “ Thick  Head.”  Please  to  notice,  he  6ays  his  nega- 
tives “ develop  beautifully.”  I have  been  in  the  same 
difficulty,  but,  understanding  thecause,  am  no  more  troubled, 
and  thick  gelatine  will  give  as  clean  and  bright  negatives 
as  collodion.  My  interest  in  photography  is  almost  con- 
fined to  field  work,  and  with  collodion  I have  been  in  the 
practice  of  leaving  either  the  lemoval  of  the  silver  salts,  or 
the  washing,  till  the  end  of  the  day.  With  gelatine  I have 
failed  till  quite  lately  in  making  it  as  convenient  as 
collodion. 

With  commercial  plates  I had  less  difficulty  than  with 
my  own  make,  and  my  films  were  still  more  liable  to 
decolouration  after  development.  This  led  me  to  the  true 
cause  of  the  difficulty,  viz.,  the  extra  thickness  of  the  film. 
If,  as  in  most  commercial  plates,  the  amount  of  bromide  of 
sdver  is  such  that  the  picture  will  develop  well  at  the  back, 
there  is  little  difficulty  or  liability  to  decolouration  ; but  if 
the  film  is  made  thicker  with  the  view  to  produce  the  best 
results  without  regard  to  cost,  the  liability  to  decolouration 
after  lemoval  from  the  hyposulphite  is  much  increased. 
In  my  films,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  your 
columns,  I have  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  gelatine 
to  deal  with  than  is  on  an  ordinary  gelatice  plate,  and  the 
tendency  to  discolouration  is  proportionally  increased.  But 
there  is  a perfect  remedy,  and  one  that  will,  I think,  help 
your  correspondent  referred  to,  viz.,  to  r^di.ce  the  strength  of 
hyposulphite  solution  and  passing  direct  from  the  hypo- 
sulphite to  a saturated  solution  of  alum.  I have  found  the 
plan  to  give  clean  and  brilliant  results,  even  with  prolonged 
development. — Yours  respectfully,  A.  Pumphrex. 


Sir, — In  reply  to  “Thick  Head,”  I may  state  that  I 
have  met  with  the  same  defect,  and  find  it  comes  especially 
from  the  employment  of  a faulty  ammonia  solution,  and  is 
exaggerated  by  the  Eder  alkaline  method.  This  fault 
only  occurs  on  employment  of  the  pyrogallic  developer.  I 
never  saw  the  same  plates  exhibiting  it  by  oxalate  deve- 
loper. It  may  sometimes  be  overcome  by  employment  of 
more  bromide  in  the  emulsion.  First  test  your  amm  mia 
for  purity  ; then  add  a small  quautity  of  distilled  water, 
and  neutralize  with  dilute  pure  sulphuric  acid.  Should  the 
liquid  have  auy  smell,  the  ammonia  is  of  no  use. — I am 
yours  truly,  * O.  Pfinninger. 

[If  the  ammonia  is  entirely  neutralised  by  sulphuric  acid, 
as  our  correspondent  suggests,  it  is  rendered  valueless. — 
Ed.] 


LENS  OR  NO  LENS? 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  Captain  Abney’s  criticisms  on 
the  remarks  which  I ventured  to  offer  under  this  head,  will 
you  kindly  allow  me  to  state  — 

1st.  That,  passing  over  the  discrepancy  as  regards  the 
duration  of  exposure.  Captain  Abney’s  and  my  own  re- 
sults agree  in  respect  to  the  image  being  “ ill-defined,  some- 
what like  what  is  seen  in  a negative  where  the  camera  has 
shaken.”  Hence  no  practical  result  without  a lens,  or  with 
what  is  called  the  “ natural  camera.” 
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2nd.  I note  the  Captain’s  suggestion  that  tinfoil  pierced 
by  a fine  needle  would  have  given  a better  aperture  than 
the  perforated  mahogany  partition  employed  by  me,  which, 
instead  of  being  'll  inch  in  thickness,  as  predicted,  was 
actually  -23  inch  thick,  as  measured  by  the  micrometer  and 
Stanhope  lens  which  he  so  much  despises,  or  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  when  measured  roughly  with  an  ordin- 
ary rule.  I admit  the  possibility  of  the  bevil  not  being 
sufficiently  clear  to  give  the  best  effect,  but  no  extraueous 
light  could  have  passed  through  the  blackened  and  var- 
nished wood. 

3rd.  I agree  that  long-focussed,  uncorrected  lenses  may 
be  employed  on  an  emergency,  having  used  one  myself  in 
March,  1858,  when  photographing  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  ; 
but  the  necessity  for  stopping  down,  in  order  to  get  a well- 
defined  image,  puts  the  whole  matter  in  the  category  of 
“makeshift,”  now-a-days  very  undesirable. — I remain,  dear 
sir,  yours  truly,  John  Spiller. 


MR.  WARNERKE’S  NEW  PROCESS. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  last  issue  but  one  of  the  News,  a letter 
from  our  esteemed  friend  M.  Vidal  appears,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  bis  want  of  success  when  applying  my 
process  to  the  production  of  negatives  exposed  in  the  camera 
through  the  glass,  and  also  complains  of  the  insolubility  ol 
the  entire  film  of  gelatine  by  the  action  of  pyrogallol, 
independently  of  the  action  of  light ; asking  me  for  more 
details  on  the  subject. 

Respecting  the  first  part — viz , taking  the  negative 
through  the  thickness  of  the  glass — very  few  experiments 
have  taught  me  that  when  the  developed  image  is  to  be 
produced  wholly,  or  even  partially,  by  rendering  the 
vehicle  insoluble,  no  good  result  can  be  expected,  if  the 
developing  or  dissolving  action  be  first  applied  from  the 
wrong  side,  or  the  side  of  the  sensitive  film  the  least  affected 
by  light. 

Numerous  attempts  which  were  made  some  time  ago  with 
the  carbon  process  in  order  to  expose  through  the  glass  and 
develop  the  image  without  transfer,  were  signalised  by 
total  failure,  in  consequence  of  irregular  development.  In 
the  case  of  the  emulsion  applied  in  similar  manner,  to  the 
cause  of  insuccess  above  mentioned,  another  of  the  very 
worst  character  is  addt-d,  viz.,  blurring  is  infinitely  worse 
than  in  the  case  of  glass  plate  used  in  the  ordinary  way. 
And  no  wonder,  because  the  whole  light,  before  it  reaches 
the  sensitive  surface,  fully  illuminates  the  glass,  and  this 
produces  the  effect  of  blurring,  the  iutmsity  of  which  is  so 
much  greater  than  that  produced  when  the  plates  are  used  in 
the  normal  way,  as  the  difference  between  unobstructed 
light  and  one  filtered  through  the  semi-opaque  film  of  gela- 
tine emulsion. 

But  even  when  this  system  is  not  used,  the  image  pro- 
duced must  not  have  any  film  of  insoluble  gelatine,  beyond 
what  is  produced  by  the  action  of  light  and  developer. 
The  difficulty  related  by  our  friend  is  one  I encountered 
too  at  the  beginning  of  my  experiments,  but  I overcame  the 
difficulty  ; and  now  I propose  to  give  an  account  of  the 
trouble,  and  the  way  to  overcome  it. 

In  my  first  experiments  I used  my  own  emulsion,  from 
which  everything  was  eliminated  that  could  posibly  affect 
the  solubility  of  the  gelatine  ; as  result,  I had  an  image 
easily  developed  in  only  tepid  water,  the  high  lights  re- 
presented by  the  bare  glass.  The  freedom  from  any  in- 
soluble film  is  tested  by  using  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  under  the  action  of  which,  if  any  gelatine  is  left 
undissolved,  it  will  be  evident  by  the  stain  usually  produced 
through  the  formation  of  peroxide  of  manganese  when- 
ever permanganate  comes  in  contact  with  gelatine.  I must, 
however,  warn  experimentalists  from  the  error  easily 
committed  by  mistaking  stains  produced  by  the  substratum 
used,  for  the  gelatine  stain.  The  substratum  must  there- 
fore be  first  tried  for  the  action  of  permanganate,  or  any 
soluble  colour,  which  can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
When  the  image  is  submitted  to  the  treatment  of  warm 


water  before  it  is  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  ; also  all 
the  soluble  gelatine  is  actually  removed  by  the  solution, 
the  white  bromide  of  silver  in  the  shape  of  fine  powder  is 
still  sticking  to  the  surface — marring  otherwise  good  re- 
sults. This  is  occasioned  only  by  the  fineness  of  the 
particles  of  bromide  of  silver.  A strong  current  of  cold 
water,  or  gentle  rub  with  cotton-wool,  will  clear  the  image 
if  diluted  solution  of  fixing  agent  is  objected  too. 

Recently,  however,  I met  a case  similar  to  one  mentioned 
by  M.  Vidal.  The  emulsion  was  different  to  one  I have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using.  A series  of  fine  negatives  were 
developed  by  pyrogallol  very  successfully,  fixed,  and  left 
for  development  till  a future  time ; but,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, they  proved  quite  insoluble  even  in  the  boiling 
water.  No  alum  was  used  in  the  emulsion.  Apparently 
insolubility  could  be  attributed  only  to  the  action  of  pyro- 
gallol. However,  after  many  experiments  to  resuscitate 
the  lost  solubility,  I succeeded  beyond  my  expectation,  and 
can  recommend  the  system  in  similar  cases.  It  consists  in 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  the  warm  water.  Develop- 
ment can  be  hastened  by  raising  the  temperature ; but 
acetic  acid,  unless  used  in  too  large  a quantity,  answers 
well. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  mention  here  that  some 
gelatines  are  apt  to  produce  emulsion  almost  insoluble  with- 
out any  addition  except  nitrate  of  silver  and  bromide;  this 
may  be  due  to  the  treatment  of  gelatine  by  the  manufacturer. 
The  users  of  this  new  system  must  take  this  into  considera- 
tion when  choice  of  gelatine  for  emulsion  is  made. 

A fact  not  universally  known  is,  that  if  gelatine  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  in  very  weak  solution,  and  thoroughly 
washed  with  water,  be  used  for  the  emulsion,  the  resulting 
films  will  be  just  as  insoluble  as  if  some  alum  were  added  to 
the  emulsion;  this  quality,  so  useful  to  the  production  of 
glass  plates,  is  rather  objectionable  in  the  new  process. 

Before  I conclude  these  remarks,  may  I be  permitted  to 
say,  that  now  exposing  through  the  glass  is  attempted  in 
order  to  avoid  the  undesirable  process  of  double  transfer, 
I succeeded  recently  in  avoiding  double  transfer  by  very 
easy  means.  Emulsion  spread  on  suitable  paper  is  exposed 
in  the  camera,  either  in  the  roller  slide,  or  a flat  slide  of  very 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  effective  construction  (not  yet  des- 
cribed). This,  developed  with  pyrogallol,  is  put  in  contact 
with  the  glass  plate,  talc-ed,  collodiouised,  and  immersed  in 
water  when  collodion  is  set.  After  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  is 
immersed  in  warm  water,  paper  peeled  off,  and  soluble  gela- 
tine removed  and  dried.  Some  sheet  gelatine  is  procured,  of 
the  kind  used  by  engravers  for  tracing.  This  is  immersed  in 
cold  water  with  previously  finished  negative,  and  when  the 
gelatine  has  become  pliable,  but  not  quite  swollen,  it  is 
squegeed  to  the  negative  ; when  this  is  dry,  it  will  leave  the 
glass,  presenting  a flat,  rigid,  glass-like  sheet,  bearing  the 
negative,  which  can  be  printed  from  both  sides.  In  order  to 
protect  it  better  before  the  sheet  is  detached  from  the  glass, 
a coating  of  collodion  is  advisable.  L.  Warnerke. 

[Unfortunately,  this  letter  was  crowded  out  last  week. 
—Ed.] 


WORK  AND  WAGES. 

Sir, — In  your  excellent  article  on  “ Work  and  Wages,” 
you  did  not  mention  a class  of  assistants,  viz.,  those  that 
operate  and  retouch  their  own  negatives.  Would  you  kindly 
inform  me  what  vou  consider  a proper  wage  for  an  operator 
and  retoucher  who  has  entire  management  of  the  studio 
under  a manager  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  practical 
part  of  the  business,  and  who  takes  about  eighty  sitters  a 
week?  Specimen  of  class  of  retouching  and  manipulation  I 
enclose,  both  wet  and  dry  plates.  I may  mention  that  the 
operator  and  retoucher  has  no  assistant,  only  a boy  to 
clean  plates.  This  is  at  a branch  establishment  of  a very 
large  firm. — I am,  faithfully  yours,  G.  H.  J. 

[ThG  prints  enclosed  represent  fair  work.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  correspondents  can  answer  tho  question. — Ed.  P.  N.] 
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§r0iffM«gs  al  jforittus. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  5a,  Pall 
Mall  East,  J.  Glaisiier,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  tho  chair.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Cox,  of  Derby,  and  Lieut.  Gladstone,  R.N.,  were  elected 
members. 

Mr.  Francis  Galton,  F R.S.,  then  read  a paper  on  “ Com- 
osite  Portraiture.”  Mr.  Galton  stated  that  his  attention  was 
rst  directed  to  the  subject  some  years  ago,  when  he  found  that 
by  taking  two  or  more  portraits  of  different  individuals  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions,  and  superimposing  them,  the  features, 
if  not  absolutely  dissimilar,  blended  together  and  formed  an 
idealised  portrait  which  could  be  well  seen  when  the  image  was 
thrown  upon  a magic-lantern  screen.  The  register  he  adopted,  so 
that  the  features  should  be  identically  superimposed,  was  by 
drawing  a horizontal  line  through  the  eyes,  another  parallel  to 
this  through  the  mouth,  and  a third  perpendicular  to  and  bisecting 
these  horizontal  lines  through  the  nose.  The  point  of 
bisection  between  the  eyes  was  that  which  he  was  especially 
careful  to  maintain  in  the  same  position  in  each  portrait. 
Mr.  Galton’s  first  method  of  producing  composite  portraits 
was  by  means  of  a copying  camera,  paper  positives  being 
used.  He  now,  however,  used  transparencies,  and  he  exhibited 
and  described  the  apparatus  which  he  had  adopted  for 
the  purpose.  One  purpose  for  which  he  believed  composite 
portraits  would  be  valuable  was  that  of  producing  a standard 
physiognomy  of  disease.  With  this  object  he  had  taken  the 
portraits  of  a number  of  consumptive  persons,  male  and  female, 
and  had  combined  tl  em  ; and  it  was  remarkab’e  how  a certain 
average  of  faces  was  found  to  be  almost  identical.  Mr.  Galton 
also  exhibited  a number  of  what  he  called  typical  portraits. 
One  was  the  face  of  an  idealised  criminal  formed  from  a com- 
bination of  seven  portraits  of  criminals,  others  were  the  faces  of 
consumptive  patients,  and  a third  series  was  that  of  the  portraits 
of  officers  and  mei  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  In  one  case  be 
had  combined  the  portraits  of  twelve  officers,  in  another  the 
portraits  of  eleven  privates,  and  in  a third  he  had  combined  the 
portraits  of  officers  and  privates.  In  each  instance  Mr.  Galton 
said  the  individually  marking  each  class  was  strongly  brought 
out  and  idealised.  He  also  pointed  out,  how  in  every  case  the 
idealised  portrait  was  better  looking  than  the  faces  from  which 
it  was  made.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Galton  referred  to  tho  use 
which  photographers  might  make  of  composite  portraits.  He 
thought  the  process  could  be  turned  to  a most  interesting 
account  in  the  production  of  family  likenesses.  Artistic  ex- 
cellence was  of  no  consequence  in  the  negatives,  and  all  that 
was  necessary  was  that  the  portraits  should  be  taken  under  the 
same  aspect,  either  a perfect  profile  or  a perfect  full  face,  and 
under  the  same  conditions  of  light  and  shade.  The  result  of  the 
combination  of  a number  of  faces  of  the  same  family  was  often 
very  curious,  not  tho  least  singular  point  being  the  circumstance 
that  there  was  often  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  whom  the 
idealised  portrait  was  most  like. 

Mr.  Warnerke  said,  that  when  Mr.  Galton  first  described  his 
method  some  years  ago,  he  had  tried  the  production  of  composite 
portraits,  and  found  the  result  exceedingly  interesting. 

Captain  Abney  expressed  surprise  at  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ment which  Mr.  Galton  had  made  to  show  that  repeated  exposures 
on  the  same  plate  made  no  difference  in  the  result.  Had  not  Mr. 
Galton  proved  that  he  was  right,  he  should  have  expected  there 
would  have  been  some  difference. 

After  a remark  from  Colonel  Wortley, 

Mr.  Galton  observed  that  one  curious  result  he  had  noticed 
was  in  the  ca  e of  a combination  portrait  of  two  criminal  boys. 
This  portrait  was  given  to  an  artist  to  copy,  and,  singularly 
enough,  although  the  artist  had  never  seen  either  of  the  boys, 
the  picture  he  drew  was  a portrait  of  one  of  them  rather  than  a 
copy  of  the  composite. 

A vote  of  thanks,  after  some  laudatory  remarks  from  the 
President,  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Galton. 

A paper  by  Captain  Abney  was  taken  as  read. 

Mr.  Warnerke  made  a communication  in  regard  to  an  im- 
provement he  had  effected  in  his  method  of  developing 
gelatine  negatives  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  hot  water.  It 
had  been  pointed  out  that  the  double  transfer  was  a draw- 
back, and  he  had  now  to  say  that  he  had  got  over  this 
difficulty  by  stripping  the  negatives  according  to  Wende- 
roth’s  method.  These  negatives  he  had  succeeded  in 
making  perfectly  waterproof,  and  they  could  be  printed 


from  either  side  without  showing  any  perceptible  differ- 
ence. In  regard  to  the  insolubility  of  the  gelatine  after  treat- 
ment with  pyrogallic  acid,  some  experimenters  had  found 
that  it  was  probably  due  to  a small  quantity  of  acid  introduced 
by  the  makers  of  the  plates.  This  difficulty,  however,  could  bo 
overcome  by  the  use  of  acetic  acid,  and  by  raising  the  tempera- 
ture. Mr.  Warnerke  also  stated  that  by  accident  he  hud  dis- 
covered a confirmation  of  Captain  Abney’s  statement  that  the 
superior  sensitiveness  of  gelatine  plates  was  due  to  molecular 
arrangement  rather  than  to  chemical  change.  He  had  found 
that  pressure  on  the  plate  considerably  diminished  sensitiveness, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  wetting  the  film  increased  it. 

Captain  Abney  confirmed  Mr.  Warnerke’s  statement  as  to 
the  effect  of  pressure  on  the  gelatine  film.  In  the  case  of  blue 
bromide,  if  pressure  were  used  it  became  red,  which  was  very 
much  less  sensitive.  He  thought  that  the  molecular  restraint 
exercised  by  gelatine  was  fatal  to  the  most  perfect  sensitiveness 
of  bromide  of  silver.  As  Mr.  Warnerke  had  stated,  when  a 
portion  of  that  restraint  was  taken  off  by  wetting  the  film,  the 
sensitiveness  was  increased. 

After  somo  remarks  from  Col.  Wortley  aud  Mr.  Berkeley, 
the  subject  dropped. 

The  President  then  presented  the  progress  medal,  which  had 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  Willis  for  his  plantinotype  process,  to  Mr. 
Berkeley,  as  Mr.  Willis’s  representative. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  technical  meeting  would  be 
held  on  June  28th,  Captain  Abney  presiding,  and  that  the 
gentlemen  who  would  act  as  judges  in  connection  with  tho  next 
exhibition  would  be  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A.,  Mr.  H.  Her- 
komer,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  Mr.  Payne  Jenniugs,  Mr. 
W.  D.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Seymour  Conway. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 
An  exhibition  of  photographs,  photographic  apparatus,  and 
appliances,  open  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  will  be  opened  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Albert  Institute,  Albert  Square,  Dundee,  on 
10th  February,  continuing  for  four  weeks.  The  following  are 
the  conditions  : — 

An  entrance  fee  of  five  shillings  to  be  paid  by  each  exhibitor, 
for  which  15  square  feet  of  wall  space  will  be  allowed ; extra 
space  will  be  charged  fid.  per  square  foot. 

All  pictures  for  exhibition  must  be  sent  mounted  and  framed, 
with  the  artist’s  name  and  address  on  the  back  ; the  titles  of  the 
subjects,  and  process  by  which  produced,  may  be  neatly  affixed 
to  the  front  of  the  pictures  (outside  of  glass).  On  no  considera- 
tion will  the  name  or  address  of  the  artist  be  permitted  on  the 
front,  as  such  will  appear  in  the  catalogue,  and  no  pictures  in 
Oxford  frames  will  be  admitted. 

The  Council  undertake  to  unpack,  re-pack,  and  return  all 
exhibits  remaining  unsold  ; all  carriage  must  be  paid  by  the  ex- 
hibitor. The  very  greatest  care  will  be  taken  of  the  exhibits  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Council  will  not  hold  themselves  liable 
for  any  untoward  accident  that  may  occur,  with  the  exception  of 
loss  by  fire,  which  is  specially  provided  for. 

The  Council  will  undertake  the  sale  of  the  exhibited  pictures, 
at  a commission  of  10  per  cent.,  with  the  exception  of  those 
gaining  medals,  which  will  be  at  15  per  cent. 

Photographs  coloured  by  hand  may  be  exhibited,  but  will  be 
excluded  from  competition. 

The  Hanging  Committee  will  reserve  the  power  of  rejecting 
any  pictures. 

Each  exhibitor  must  fill  up  forms  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  to  whom  they  must  be  returned  not  later  than 
December  26tb. 

All  pictures  intended  for  exhibition  must  be  sent  carriage  paid, 
to  arrive  not  later  than  January  26th,  addressed  “Photographic 
Exhibition,  Albert  Institute,  Dundee.’’ 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  medals  which  will  be  awarded 
the  best  and  second  best  pictures  in  the  various  classes,  and  to 
be  decided  on  the  opinions  of  the  appointed  judges  : — 

1 . A Gold  Medal  for  the  series  of  (not  fewer  than  six)  Portraits 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  possesses  the  highest  degree 
of  merit,  irrespective  of  size. 

2.  A Gold  Medal  for  the  series  of  (not  fewer  than  six)  Land- 
scapes which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  possesses  the  highest 
degree  of  merit,  irrespective  of  size. 

3.  One  Silver  and  one  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  and  second 
best  series  of  (not  fewer  than  six)  Landscapes  of  8 j-  by  6 J or  under. 

4.  One  Silver  and  one  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  and  second 
best  series  of  (not  fewer  than  four)  Landscapes  above  8^  by  64. 
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6 One  Silver  and  one  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  and  second 
best  series  of  (not  fewer  than  six)  Portraits  of  81  by  or  under, 

6.  One  Silver  and  one  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  and  second 
best  series  of  (not  fewer  than  four)  Portraits  above  84  by  6|. 

7.  A Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Genre  picture. 

8.  A Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Enlargement  of  any  subject,  by 
any  process,  provided  it  be  the  work  of  the  Exhibitor. 

9.  A Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  Transparency  or  series  of 
transparencies. 

One  Silver  and  four  Bronze  Medals,  to  be  awarded  according 
to  the  discretion  of  those  acting  as  judges,  for  Improved  Appa- 
ratus, Materials,  Processes,  or  other  meritorious  productions. 

1 1.  A Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  series  of  Pictures  mounted  on 
glass,  irrespective  of  size  or  subject. 

12.  One  Silver  aud  one  Bronze  Medal  for  the  best  and  second 
best  series  of  (not  fewer  than  four)  Landscapes  of  8.J-  by  64  or 
under.  Limited  to  Amateurs,  actual  Members  of  this  Associa- 
tion, admitted  previous  to  October,  1881. 

Apart  from  photographs  for  competition,  the  Council  will 
esteem  it  a favour  if  those  who  have  any  interesting  examples  of 
the  progress  of  photography,  will  kindly  lend  them  for  exhibition. 

All  communications  must  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Charles  Johnson,  43,  Nethergate,  Dundee,  N.B. 


West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society. 

The  Society’s  first  excursion  of  the  season  will  be  on  Wednes- 
day, the  22nd  inst.,  to  Bolton  Abbey,  by  train  leaving  Bradford 
at  9.53  a.m.  for  llkley,  thence  by  waggonette  to  Bolton  Bridge. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Bridges  has  kindly  offered  to  supply  gratuitously  all 
members  of  the  Society  (wishing  to  take  photographs)  with  his 
instantaneous  plates,  sizes  up  to  12  by  10,  who  will  communi- 
cate at  once  to  Mr.  R.  Holgate  the  number  and  size  required, 
so  as  to  allow  time  to  get  them  out. 

The  price  of  the  tickets  is  7s.  each ; which  includes  dinner, 
and  fare  by  rail  and  waggonette  to  and  from  Bolton  Bridge. 

-© 

Mk  in  i\t  Siubiff. 

Portraits  of  H.R.H.  Princess  of  Wales.— Summoned  to 
Marlborough  House  on  the  5th  ult.,  Mr.  Bassano  was  enabled 
to  take  in  the  conservatory  some  admirable  portraits  of  H.R.H. 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  her  state  dress,  tiara,  &c.,  as  she  had 
just  corns  from  the  Drawing  Room. — Cuckoo. 

Mr.  William  England. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr. 
England  has  just  received  a very  handsome  medal  for  services 
rendered  as  juror  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of  1878. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  souvenir  that  has  come  to  the  illustrious 
photographer  in  connection  with  the  Paris  gathering.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  presented  Mr.  England  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  with 
a fine  etching  of  His  Royal  Highness  printed  on  vellum  with 
autograph  attached.  We  are  pleased  to  find,  therefore,  that 
jurors  are  occasionally  not  forgotten. 

Ascot  in  the  Camera. — Acceding  to  the  request  of  thousands 
that  I would  try  the  effect  of  my  Nitro-Galvanic  Telescrophone 
instantaneous  portrait-taker  at  Ascot,  I took  my  stand  on  the 
race-course.  The  reader  must  know,  theD,  that  the  Nitro-Gal- 
vanic Telescrophone  (as,  indeed,  its  name  would  denote)  is  a 
machine  for  producing  historical  scenes  in  their  true  colours — 
material  and  mental.  By  a simple  contrivance  I have  avoided 
that  air  of  repose  which  spoils  so  many  sun-pictures,  and  substi- 
tuted for  it  a kind  of  artistic  vivacity  which  must  be  se-n  to  be 
appreciated.  The  frame  of  my  machine  is  constructed  exclu- 
sively of  ivory,  steel,  ebonite,  pewter,  walnut  wood,  glass,  papier 
mache,  iron,  buffalo  hide,  and  bamboo  canes.  With  these  simple 
materials  I have  made  a kind  of  casket,  which  resembles  some- 
thing between  a beer-barrel  and  a ballo  in.  It  has  all  the  strength 
of  the  former,  with  many  of  the  characteri-tics  of  the  latter.  It 
can  be  easily  transferred  from  place  to  place,  being  extremely 
portable.  All  that  it  requires  in  ordinary  circumstances  is  a few 
waggons  and  a couple  of  traction-engines.  Of  course  common 
prudence  would  dictate  the  choice  of  a fine  day  for  one  of  these 
journeys,  as  the  mixture  of  gun-cotton  and  paraffin  (used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  sensitive  plates)  is  apt  to  get  a little  out  of 
order  when  exposed  to  untoward  atmospheric  influences.  How- 
ever, with  proper  care,  the  Nitro-Galvanic  Telescrophone  is  as 
easily  managed  as  anything  else  requiring  a trifle  more  than 
ordinary  attention — say  a rogue  elephant,  a wounded  tiger,  or  a 
damaged  fish- torpedo.  It  is  worked  by  electricity  and  portable 
hydraulic  pumps.  Arrived  at  Ascot,  I selected  the  turf  in  front 


of  the  Judge’s  chair,  as  the  scene  for  my  instantaneous  picture, 
as  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  portrait  of  the  winner  of  the  chief 
race  would  be  more  interesting  than  any  other  memorid.  I 
therefore  rejected  the  causeiie  on  the  lawn,  the  Royal  procession 
up  the  course,  the  group  of  drags  at  the  luncheon-hour,  in  favour 
of  the  incident  I have  above  specified.  The  salient  features  of 
Ascot  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them. 
Charming  toilettes,  lovely  faces,  well-appointed  turn-outs  were 
to  be  seen  as  much  this  year  as  on  any  of  its  predecessors.  The 
crowd  assembled  ; some  of  the  smaller  events  were  settled  ; 
lunch  was  commenced — and  then  came  the  race  of  the  day.  It 
wss  an  anxious  moment  for  me.  I had  arranged  the  apparatus 
with  the  assistance  of  the  police  to  keep  off  the  crowd,  but  my 
sensitive  plates  were  rather  behind-hand.  Although  prepared 
on  very  simple  principles,  they  have  to  undergo  several  pro- 
cesses, and  in  their  manufacture  there  had  been  several  mis- 
haps. For  instance,  one  had  been  broken  by  a steam  Nasmyth 
hammer,  acting  with  rather  too  much  force.  Another  had 
suffered  from  inferior  bronze  being  used  in  one  of  the  castings 
and  a third  had  been  ground  to  dust  in  the  Marble  Polishing  De- 
partment. In  spite  of  these  and  many  other  little  accidents,  I was 
able  to  secure  one  plate  which  was  in  tolerably  good  order.  The 
supreme  moment  arrived.  Built  up  on  its  portable  iron  and 
granite  pedestal,  the  Nitro-Galvanic  Telescrophrone  was  cer- 
tainly a sti iking  object.  I stood  just  under  the  principal  lens, 
with  the  chain  in  mv  hand,  ready  to  pull  the  lever.  All  was 
ready.  I saw  a flag  fall  in  the  distance.  On  came  the  horses 
galloping  at  full  speed.  I could  hear  the  cheers  of  the  specta- 
tors. There  was  a shout.  The  winner  was  passing  me  ! I 
pulled  the  chain  ! There  was  a loud  explosion,  a flash  of  light, 
and  I and  the  Nitro-Galvanic  Telescrophone  went  up  iuto  the 
air  together.  After  some  little  trouble  l have  found  the  result, 
which  I foiward  to  you.  It  is  not  quite  what  I intended,  but 
there  are  all  the  materials  in  it  for  a good  picture. — Punch . 
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All  Communication!  connected  with  Advertisements  and  Business 

to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Piper  and  Carter,  “ Photographic 

News”  office,  5,  Castle  Street,  Holborn , P.C.  Advertises  are 

requested  to  make  all  Cheques  payable  to  Messrs.  Piper  and 

Carter,  and  crossed  “ Union  Bank,  Photographic  News  Co. 

Account.” 

***  A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  he  given  for  the  best  practical 
essay,  “ How  I Retouch  and  Varnish  My  Gelatine  Negatives.” 
Contributions  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  1st  July.  For  rules, 
see  previous  Nos.  of  the  News. 

%*  Embarras  de  Riciiesses. — Forty-five  articles  have  reached 
us  on  the  subject  of  presei  ving  and  registering  negatives,  and 
from  these  we  selected  twenty,  all  of  which  might  he  published 
with  advantage.  It  has  been  a long  and  difficult  task  to 
make  a second  selection,  and,  after  all  our  work,  there 
remain  four  essays  on  our  hands,  coming  respectively  from 
Newcastle,  Barnstaple,  Gloucester,  and  Arundel.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  shall  d >uble  our  prize  to  four  guineas,  and 
beg  our  contributors  to  accept,  a guinea  each. 

Pressure  on  our  space  compels  the  postponement  of 
“ At  Home.” 

Tyro. — I.  If  sufficient  is  added,  all  animalcul®  will  be  killed  ; but 
it  will  have  no  effect  on  any  organic  impurities.  2.  It  is  due  to 
the  ab-ence  of  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  and  may  be  removed  by 
passing  in  a stream  of  the  gas. 

II.  -Send  the  plates  b ick  to  the  maker. 

E.  H.  M. — 1.  Wo  have  not  yet  heard  of  its  introduction  into  com- 
merce, and  cannot  say  what  is  likely  to  be  done.  2.  The  paper 
should  be  rather  thickly  coated ; and  the  emulsion  used,  ought  to 
be  free  from  alum  or  any  other  body  tending  to  produce 
insolubility. 

Amateur.  —1.  In  most  cases  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  on 
the  negative.  2.  Much  depends  on  yourself,  but  probably  it 
would  be  sufficient. 

A.  He'Dry.  — Write  to  Mr.  W.  Brooks,  Laurel  Villa,  Reigate. 

J.  G.  Taylor. — The  patent  taken  out  with  re-pect  to  the  first  has 
expired.  The  second  is  a oollotypic  pr  eess  which  presents 
questionable  points  ot  novelty,  and  we  believe  that  a patent  exi.-ts. 
Oollotypic  printing  generally  is  open  to  all,  but  the  pla'inotype  is 
subject  to  patent  rights.  Which  process  of  photo-engraving  do 
you  allude  to  P That  of  Waterhouse  appears  the  most  promising 
of  modern  methods,  and  is  not  patented. 

Fred  Dunsterville. — Next  week. 

F.  J.  II. — We  will  make  enquires  for  you. 

“Wilson's  Photographics”  received. 

Several  Answers  crowded  out. 
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CARBON  TRANSPARENCIES  FOR  ENLARGEMENT. 

The  advantages  of  the  carbon  transparencies  for  the  pur- 
poses of  enlargement  are  too  well-known  to  require  re- 
counting here.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  carbon 
transparencies  possess  the  full  range  of  light  and  shadow  of 
the  negatives  from  which  they  ate  printed.  The  tine  state 
of  division  in  which  carbon  exists  in  transparency  tissue 
renders  it  possible  to  produce  positives  which  bear  tho  strain 
of  great  enlargement.  At  the  same  time,  a positive  of  this 
sort  affords  the  best  guarantee  of  detail  and  sharpness  in 
the  enlarged  negative. 

Professional  photographers  whose  hands  are  fully  occupied 
with  the  ordinary  routine  of  work  will  naturally  employ 
the  best  transparency  tissue  they  can  find  in  the  market,  nor 
will  they  have  reason  to  complain  if  they  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions by  which  the  best  results  can  be  obtained. 

Before  setting  to  work  to  print  a carbon  transparency,  a 
little  forethought  should  be  exercised  in  dealing  with  the 
materials  required  in  the  process.  The  operations  are  deli- 
cate, and  require  cleanly  and  careful  manipulation. 

Opaque  points  frequently  arise  through  thejtissue  having 
been  dried  in  a dusty  place,  anything  which  adheres  to 
the  face  of  the  tissue  being  afterwards  locked  up  between 
the  gelatine  and  the  support  on  which  the  tissue  may  be 
mounted  ; and  it  occasionally  happens  that  a particle  of  dust 
may  exert  a chemical  or  reducing  action  on  the  film,  thu3 
causing  the  production  of  a little  lump  or  clot  of  insoluble 
gelatine.  Any  solid  particles  which  may  float  in  the  water 
used  for  mounting  are  also  liable  to  be  locked  up  in  a 
similar  manner  ; and  defects  arising  from  this  cause  are 
often  laid  at  the  door  of  the  tissue  manufacturer. 

If  the  negative  is  thin  and  lacking  in  contrast,  the  tissue 
should  be  sensitized  with  a weak  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  ; on  the  other  hand,  a negative  strong  in  contrast 
will  yield  a softer  print  by  sensitizing  with  a strong  solu- 
tion of  bichromate.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  tissue  increases  in  a ratio  corres- 
ponding with  the  strength  of  the  sensitizer. 

It  simplifies  matters  if  the  negatives  to  be  enlarged  are  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  uniform  density.  The  bichromate  bath 
may  then  be  employed  of  a standard  strength. 

In  cold  weather  the  proportion  is  : — 

Bichromate  of  potash...  ...  ...  1 part 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  25  parts 

During  hot  weather  the  proportion  of  bichromate  should  be 
somewhat  diminished.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  bath, 
when  in  use,  should  never  exceed  65°  F.,  in  order  to  avoid 
artial  solution  of  the  gelatine  and  a host  of  other  evils. 
Vhen  it  is  desired  to  obtain  an  absolutely  sharp  structure- 
less transparency,  the  following  method  should  be  followed. 
After  sensitizing,  the  wet  tissue  should  be  squegeed  down 
to  a temporary  glass  support.  The  glass  having  been  first 


carefully  cleaned  and  dusted  over  with  powdered  talc,  the 
excess  of  talc  should  be  rubbed  off  with  a pad  of  flannel, 
and  the  glass  finally  dusted  with  a camel-hairbrush. 

Dr.  Monckhoven  recommends  that  the  glass  should  be 
coated  with  plain  structureless  collodion.  Tnis  may,  or  may 
not,  be  done.  The  sensitized  tissue  may  now  be  laid,  film 
side  down,  cn  the  glass,  and  squegeed  until  perfect  contact 
is  secured,  care  being  taken  to  exclude  air-bells.  The 
tissue  is  allowed  to  dry  on  the  glass.  When  dry  it  may  be 
detached  at  any  time  within  a week,  and  is  ready  for 
priuting. 

The  duration  of  exposure  is  a matter  which  should  bo 
determined  by  experiment.  It  may  be  set  down  as  one  and 
a-half  times,  at  least,  greater  than  the  time  required  fora 
carbon  print  on  paper. 

Nothing  should  be  left  void  of  covering,  save  the  extreme 
high-lights  of  the  picture.  At  the  same  time,  blank  opacity 
iu  the  shadows  should  be  avoided.  In  short,  the  transparency 
should  show  by  transmitted  light  all  that  is  in  tho  negative, 
clearly  and  well  defined. 

The  exposed  tissue  may  now  be  moistened  in  cold  water 
and  squegeed  down  to  its  permanent  glass  support, 
allowing  it  to  rest  for  ten  minutes,  after  which  it  may  be 
immersed  in  tepid  water  (about  80°  Fahr.  to  begin  with), 
and  development  proceeded  with  until  the  unaltered 
material  has  been  dissolved  entirely  out.  The  finished 
transparency  may  now  be  reared  up  to  dry  in  a cold  place. 

The  print,  when  too  weak,  may  be  intensified  by  em- 
ploying the  ordinary  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  used  in  the 
wet  collodion  process. 

It  is  often  a great  convenience  to  strip  carbon  trans- 
parencies from  the  glass  aud  to  preserve  them  iu  a pellicu- 
lar form  ; one  of  the  most  convenient  methods  of  doing 
this  being  the  mode  of  working  suggested  by  Wenderoth. 
When  intended  for  stripping,  the  transparency  should  be 
developed  on  collodionzed  glass,  the  plate  having  been 
talced  or  waxed  before  the  application  of  the  collodion. 
The  development  being  completed,  a piece  of  rather  thick 
sheet  gelatine  is  soaked  in  cold  water  until  quite  flaccid, 
after  which  it  is  laid  on  the  wet  transparency,  and  contact 
is  established  by  means  of  a squegee.  The  edges  of  the 
gelatine  are  now  clamped  down  to  the  glass  by  means  of 
slips  of  wood  and  American  clips.  The  whole  should  now 
be  put  in  a moderately  warm  place,  and,  when  the  gelatine 
is  dry,  the  pellicular  transparency  can  be  stripped  from  the 
plate  with  the  greatest  ease. 


COMPOSITE  PORTRAITS. 

During  the  past  three  years,  Mr.  Galton  has  made  good 
progress  in  his  method  of  so  blending  several  portraits  as 
to  obtain  an  average  of  expression  ; and  his  paper,  recently 
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read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
was  listened  to  with  unusual  interest. 

Mr  Galton’s  older  form  of  apparatus  for  securing  com- 
posite portraits  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  cut. 


A scries  of  paper  prints  are  so  threaded  on  pins 
that  the  point  at  which  the  two  lines  shown  in  fig.  2 


intersect,  shall  exactly  coincide  in  the  case  of  every  print. 
The  horizontal  line  cuts  the  pupil  of  each  eye,  while  the 
vertical  line  is  drawn  mid-way  between  the  pupils,  and  the 
time  of  exposure  is  divided  into  as  many  equal  fractious  as 
there  are  portraits  to  be  averaged,  all  these  fractional 
exposures  being  made  on  the  same  sensitive  plate. 

Mr.  Galton  now  adopts  a third  register  line,  for  securing 
proper  super-position  of  the  portraits,  this  being  drawn 
horizontally  through  the  mouth,  and  all  pictures  are  so  en- 
larged or  reduced  as  to  make  both  intersection  points 
coincide.  Instead  of  working  with  paper  prints,  the 
original  negatives  are  now  used,  each  one  being  separately 
placed  in  a holder,  which  is  attached  to  an  arrangement 
which  resembles  the  mechanical  stage  of  a microscope,  this 
stage  being  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  base-board  of  the 
copying-camera  (A,  fig.  3).  A gas  lamp,  B,  behind  the 


negative,  serves  as  a source  of  light ; and  a condenser  is 
used,  together  with  a diffusing  plate  made  of  ground  glass. 
The  focussing  screen,  C,  of  the  camera  is  situated  at  the 
top,  a mirror,  L»,  being  so  arranged  that  it  may  either  serve 
to  deflect  the  rays  towards  the  focussing-scieen,  or,  when 
it  is  turned  upwards  on  its  hinge,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line  II,  allow  them  to  fall  directly  on  the  sensitive  plate. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  the  register  line  were  drawn  or  en- 
graved on  the  focussing-screen,  it  would  be  merely  neces- 
sary, in  the  case  of  each  component  picture,  to  so  arrange 
the  camera  and  mechanical  stage  as  to  secure  coincidence 
of  the  register  points,  and  to  give  each  picture  its  proper 
fraction  of  the  total  exposure.  It  was  found,  however,  in 

* And  briefly  reported  in  our  last  number. 


actual  practice  to  be  much  better  to  make  use  of  apparent 
bright  lines  on  the  ground  glass  screen,  rather  than  actual 
dark  lines,  and  this  end  is  attained  by  viewing  an  illu- 
minated transparency  so  that  the  eye  refers  the  image  to 
the  screen  ; the  well-known  camera-lucida  ordinarily  used 
with  the  microscope  being  used. 

Let  E be  a candle  so  placed  as  to  illuminate  a negative 
of  the  registering  lines  placed  at  P.  A piece  of  polished 
glass  having  its  sides  parallel,  G,  serves  to  reflect  a portion 
of  the  rays  from  the  negative,  F,  into  the  observer’s  eye, 
while  the  greater  portion  of  the  rays  from  the  focussing 
screen,  C,  pass  through  the  same  glass  without  being 
deflected.  Under  these  circumstances  the  bright  lines  of 
the  negative,  F,  appear  to  the  observer  as  if  they  were 
the  focussing  screen.  A cap  covers  C during  exposure. 

The  general  direction  of  the  camera-lucida  arrangement 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  copying 
apparatus,  it  being  represented  differently  in  the  drawing, 
iu  order  to  make  its  principle  clearer  ; and  when  in  use 
the  whole  apparatus  is  tilted  over  a little  on  one  side  for 
convenience  in  working. 

Among  the  pictures  shown,  we  may  mention  a series  of 
seven  criminals  and  a composite  taken  from  them  ; and  in 
this  case  it  was  almost  as  if  we  looked  on  the  ideal  of  a 
vicious  face,  although  it  was  soft,  smooth,  and  free  from 
the  individual  markings  of  vice  which  often  appear  to  arise 
rather  artificially  than  to  exist  naturally.  The  composite 
seemed  to  represent  a vicious  man  who  had  not  actually 
fallen,  rather  than  a hardened  criminal. 

To  the  physiognomist,  the  ethnologist,  the  physician,  and 
the  teacher  of  morality,  composite  portraiture  will  open  up 
new  fields  of  study ; and  our  readers  will  doubtless  derive 
much  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  study  of  Mr.  Galton’s 
paper,  which  we  shall  publish  shortly.  An  account  of  the 
author’s  earlier  studies  on  composite  portraiture  will  be 
found  in  our  vol.  for  1878,  pp.  254  and  266. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
The  Accuracy  of  Astral-Photography — Composite  Por- 
traits— Ants  and  Photography. 

The  Accuracy  of  Astral- Photography. — The  last  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  was  one  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  from  a photographic  point  of  view.  Some 
few  mouths  ago,  a discussion  took  place  as  to  whether 
astronomical  phenomena  could  be  more  accurately  repro- 
duced by  photography  than  by  haud-drawiDg.  The  sub- 
ject which  drew  forth  the  discussion  was  the  exhibition  of 
Dr.  Henry  Draper’s  photograph  of  the  nebulaj  in  Orion, 
the  first  instance  on  record  in  which  any  photographic 
trace  of  the  light  of  a nebula  had  been  obtained.  As  the 
graphs  differed  slightly  from  the  drawings  which  had 
made  previously  by  hand,  it  was  advanced  by  the 
supporter  of  the  latter  that  the  former  were  possibly  in- 
correct. The  majority  of  opinion,  however,  inclined  the 
other  way,  and  the  superiority  in  accuracy  of  the  photo- 
graphs admitted.  This  opinion — not,  indeed,  as  regards 
the  photographs  of  nebulte,  but  a3  regards  photographs  of 
the  moon — was  confirmed  at  the  last  meeting,  when  a 
paper  by  Professor  Pritchard  on  “ The  Moon’s  Photo- 
graphic Diameter,  and  the  Applicability  of  Celestial 
Photography  to  Accurate  Measurement,”  was  read  by 
Mr.  Glaisher  wherein  Professor  Pritchard  was  of  opiniou, 
from  a comparison  of  measures  of  various  photographs  of 
the  moon,  that  measures  made  upon  such  photographs 
might  be  relied  upon  as  compared  with  direct  telescopic 
measurements.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find,  from  the  discussion 
which  followed,  that  the  member  who  had,  in  criticising  a 
former  paper  by  Professor  Pritchard,  called  attention  to 
the  want  of  data  in  respect  to  the  photographic  measure- 
ment, admitted  that  his  objections  had  by  the  second  paper 
been  removed.  At  the  same  meeting,  Dr.  Weiss,  of 
Vienna,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Dublin  to  take  possession 
of  the  magnificent  30-inch  refractor  which  has  been  made  by 
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Mr.  Grubb  for  the  Austrian  Government,  exhibited  some 
photographs  of  the  plans  of  the  new  Observatory  near 
Vienna.  The  buildiug  is  iu  the  form  of  a cross,  and  the 
large  telescope  will  occupy  a dome  at  the  centre.  In 
another  dome  is  placed  a comet  seeker,  mounted  so  that 
the  eye  of  the  observer  is  always  in  one  position  ; and  in  a 
third  dome  is  a photographic  instrument.  Photography  is 
evidently  occupying  year  by  year  a more  important  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  astronomy. 

Composite  Portraits.  — Mr.  Galtou’s  suggestion  as  to  how 
his  “composite  portraits  ” might  be  made  use  of  by  pro- 
fessional photographers,  is  capable  of  considerable  develop- 
ment. The  most  important  use  to  which  they  might  be 
put  has  evidently  not  occurred  to  the  iuventor,  who, 
doubtless,  regards  the  subject  only  by  the  clear  but  unsenti- 
mental light  of  science.  We  have  an  idea  that  an  enter- 
prising photographer  might  make  use  of  the  process  with 
very  great  advantage,  and  absolutely  offer  to  make  his 
sitters  beautiful  for  ever  without  the  clumsy  aid  of  re- 
touching, aud  without  destroying  the  likeness.  Our 
notion  is  that  if  every  photographer  had  a good  stock  of 
types  of  beauty  (male  and  female)  he  could,  with  a little 
study,  be  able  to  engraft  a portion  of  this  beauty  on  the 
unlovely  faces  of  those  cf  his  sitters  who  might  require 
improvement.  A turn-up  nose  could  thus  have  a dash  of 
the  Roman  thrown  into  it,  prominent  eyes  could  be  placed 
a little  more  in  shadow,  an  ugly  chin  might  be  delicately 
rounded  oS — in  fact,  the  improvements  are  practically 
numberless.  We  should  scarcely  advise  the  ardent  photo- 
grapher to  allow  sitters  themselves  to  select  the  type,  as 
their  decisions  might  prove  embarrassing,  and  the  results 
disappointing— indeed,  it  would  be  well  not  to  allow  them 
to  know  “ how  it’s  done.”  It  is  human  nature  to  like  to 
believe  that  whatever  beauty  you  may  possess  is  all  your 
own,  and  the  seuse  of  “ adulteration  ” might  be  a draw- 
back to  the  general  acceptation  of  this  method  of  beauti- 
fying. Besides,  as  Mr.  Galton  remarked,  people  are  not 
to  be  depended  on,  as  in  the  case  of  the  artist  who  in 
copying  a composite  unconsciously  drew  the  face  of  one  of 
the  persons  who  formed  the  composite.  It  would  be  dis- 
agreeable to  think,  when  sending  your  photograph  to  some 
one  who  has  never  seen  you,  that  he  or  she  might  admire 
the  “ other  one,”  and  not  see  you  at  all  iu  the  picture. 

Ants  and  Photography. — Sir  John  Lubbock’s  researches 
on  ants  are  very  singular,  and  go  to  show  that  these  industri- 
ous little  creatures  have  very  strong  photographic  taste, 
and  are  especially  sensitive  to  the  violet  rays  in  the  spec- 
trum. They  even  have  an  advantage  over  human  beings, 
for  they  can  even  see  the  ultra  violet  rays  which  are  in- 
visible to  us.  To  prove  the  fact,  Sir  John  utilised  the 
dread  which  ants  when  in  their  nests  have  of  light.  If  a 
nest  is  uncovered  they  think  they  are  being  attacked, 
aud  hasten  to  carry  their  young  away  to  a darker  and,  as 
they  suppose,  a safer  place.  He  satisfied  himself  by  hun- 
dreds of  experiments,  that  if  he  exposed  to  light  most  of  a 
nest,  but  left  any  part  of  it  covered  over,  the  young  would 
certainly  be  conveyed  to  the  dark  portion.  Sir  John  further 
settled  the  point  that  ants  were  especially  sensitive  to  violet 
light,  and,  when  offered  the  choice,  preferred  running  under 
pale  yellow  glass  to  that  coloured  a deep  violet.  He  took 
a fiat-sided  bottle  containing  sulphate  of  quinine,  which,  as 
is  well  kuown,  stops  the  transmission  of  the  ultra-violet 
rays,  an!  placed  it  over  part  of  a nest,  and  over  another 
part  he  put  a piece  of  dark  violet  glass  ; in  every  case  the 
larvae  were  carried  under  the  transparent  fluid,  and  not 
under  the  violet  glass.  Again,  he  threw  a spectrum  into 
a similar  nest,  and  found  that  if  the  ants  had  to  choose 
between  placing  their  young  in  the  ultra-violet  rays,  or  in 
the  red,  they  preferred  the  latter.  He  infers,  therefore, 
that  the  ants  perceive  the  ultra-violet  rays,  which  to  our 
eyes  are  quite  invisible.  Now,  as  every  ray  of  homo- 
geneous light  which  we  can  perceive  at  all  appears  to  us, 
a distinct  colour,  it  seems  probable  that  these  ultra- 
violet rays  must  make  themselves  apparent  to  the  ants  as  a 


distinct  and  separate  colour  (of  which  we  can  form  no 
idea),  but  as  unlike  the  rest  as  red  is  from  yellow,  or  green 
from  violet.  The  question  also  arises  whether  white  light 
to  these  insects  would  differ  from  our  white  light  in  con- 
taining this  additional  colour.  At  any  rate,  as  few  of  the 
colours  in  nature  are  pure  colours,  but  almost  all  arise 
from  the  combination  of  rays  of  different  wave  length,  and 
hs  iu  such  cases  the  visible  resultant  would  be  composed 
not  only  of  the  rays  which  we  see,  but  of  these  and  the 
ultra  violet,  it  would  appear  that  the  colours  of  objects, 
and  the  general  aspect  of  nature,  must  present  to  them  a 
very  different  appearance  from  what  they  do  to  us.  Similar 
experiments  which  Sir  John  also  made  with  some  of  the 
lower  Crustacea  point  to  the  same  conclusions ; but  the 
account  of  these  experiments  he  reserved  to  a future 
occasion. 


feme. 

AlT  THE  SCHOOL  OF  GUNNERY,  SHOEBURYNESS. 

A three-mile  walk  by  the  beach  from  Southend  brings  you 
to  Shoeburyness,  and  a pleasant  stroll  it  is  on  a fine 
day.  The  pathway  follows  the  seashore,  rising  now  and 
then  high  above  the  glittering  waves,  and  in  clear  weather 
you  can  see  right  across  to  Sheerness ; there  are  the  forts  lit 
up  in  the  sun  and  the  flagship  of  the  Nore,  the  Duncan,  a 
fine  thtee-decker,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medway.  That 
tiny  black  line  with  a steamer  beside  it  is  Queen- 
borough — where  the  Flushing  packets  start  from — and  the 
sharp  point  that  stands  up  out  of  the  water  is  Grain  Fort. 
You  cannot  see  much  of  Shoeburyness,  for  it  lies  hidden 
among  the  green  trees  yonder,  and  as  the  grey  tongue  of 
land  in  front  is  our  destination,  we  leave  the  village  to  our 
left.  But  we  get  a glimpse  through  the  clumps  of  green  of 
pleasant  red-brick  villas  and  gaily-decked  gardens  that  serve 
tor  officers'  quarters,  of  a church,  of  the  mess-rooms,  and  the 
trim  barrack  square. 

We  cross  a meadow,  and  enter  the  Government  ground. 
A 6tone  with  a broad-arrow  upon  it  marks  the  War  Depart- 
ment property,  and  stern  notices  that  breathe  of  gunpowder 
and  shrapnel  are  visible  on  every  hand.  Huge  lumps  of 
earth  come  into  view,  and  all  sorts  of  strange  structures  of 
wood,  stone,  and  iron.  Before  we  are  well  aware  of  it,  we 
have  trespassed  into  the  middle  of  the  practice  ground, 
among  guns  and  targets  ; huge  black  muzzles  frown  upon  us 
from  every  quarter,  and  right  and  left  are  the  monuments  of 
their  anger,  big  iron  targets  shattered  and  broken,  and 
bearing  shocking  signs  of  ill-treatment.  Stout  timber,  faced 
with  iron  plates,  constitute  mo>t  of  the  targets  ; sometimes 
the  shot-marks  are  clearly- punched  holes,  sometimes  they 
are  represented  by  a mighty  smash  ; the  orifice  is  a jagged 
mass  of  fibrous  iron,  and  every  rivet  in  the  plate  has  started. 
While  we  are  examining  these  injuries,  there  suddenly 
comes  a terrible  “ boom.”  It  is  not  a crack,  sharp  and  short, 
like  the  discharge  of  a field  piece,  but  a thunder-clap  that 
disturbs  your  stomach  more  than  your  ears,  and  make  every 
muscle  vibrate.  They  are  at  big  gun  practice,  in  front  of 
us,  and  we  had  better  be  off  out  of  the  way. 

Close  to  the  shore,  there  are  more  guns,  located  in  neat 
solid  embrasures  and  batteries,  where  they  could  be  employed 
as  a means  of  defending  the  coast,  and  near  at  hand  a row 
of  white-washed  cottages;  hither  we  are  directed  when  we 
ask  for  the  photographic  department.  It  is  the  last  cottage 
in  the  row,  and  the  doorway  has  painted  on  it  “ Photo- 
graphic Rooms.”  It  is  upwards  of  a score  of  years  since 
photography  established  itself  at  the  School  of  Gunnery,  and, 
under  the  Assistant-Superintendent  of  Experiments,  was 
resorted  to  as  an  accurate  and  impartial  method  of  recording 
results.  To  Capt.  Alderson,  R.A. — now  Colonel  Alderson , 
Assistant-Director  of  Artillery — belongs  the  croait  of  having 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  utilising  the  camera  in  connection 
with  gunnery  experiments,  and  for  some  time  that  officer 
himself  carried  out  all  the  photographic  work.  As  the 
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usefulness  of  the  camera  became  more  and  more  apparent,  it 
was  ueccssary  to  secure  further  aid,  and  a Staff-berjeant 
Photographer  was  appoined,  together  with  a gunner  to  act  as 
deputy.  Further  assistance  when  necessary  is  always  to  be 
Secured  from  men  in  the  Royal  Artillery  stationed  at  the 
School  of  Gunnery,  for  the  Artillery  and  the  Royal 
Engineers,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  constitute  the  most 
intelligent  branch  of  the  army. 

A spacious  printing-room  and  laboratory  are  here  at  hand, 
and  all  fitted  for  good  work.  Everything  is  bright  and 
clean  and  in  apple-pie  order.  Captain  O’Callaghan,  the 
present  Assistant-Superintendant  of  Experiments,  directs  the 
photographic  work,  and  personally  takes  considerable  interest 
in  the  operations.  Gelatine  plates  and  drop  shutters  have 
recently  made  their  appearance  at  Shoebury  ness,  and  Captain 
O’Callaghan  is  sanguine  of  putting  them  to  good  use. 
There  are  many  ways,  indeed,  in  which  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs could  be  made  to  record  interesting  results,  if  you 
could  only  succeed  in  timing  the  exposure.  The  breaking 
up  of  a shell  against  a target,  and  the  question  whether  a 
target  is  shaken  on  being  struck  by  a projectile,  are  examples 
of  what  is  before  the  instantaneous  photographer,  and  as  it 
is  possible,  standing  behind  a gun,  to  tell  whether  a shot 
“ wobbles  ” or  flies  steadily,  perhaps  one  of  these  days  we 
shall  get  a gelatine  plate  to  record  this  fact  also.  In  the 
meantime,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  gelatine  plate  and 
drop-shutter  are  under  experiment  at  Shoeburyness. 

Here  is  a camera  ; it  is  of  solid  teak,  brass-bound,  and  ex- 
ceedingly heavy  ; for  the  work  at  Shoeburyness  is  rather 
rough,  and  the  jar  consequent  upon  the  discharge  of  a big  gun 
would  injure  any  but  sound  apparatus.  The  Staff-Serjeant- 
Photographer,  Serjeant  Thomas,  has  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a 
truck  and  an  extra  pair  of  hands  to  transport  it  to  the 
practice  ground,  and  off  it  is  rundled  towards  one  of  the 
iron  targets.  The  photographer’s  work  just  now  consists  in 
taking  pictures  of  the  face  of  the  target  between  every  round, 
and  as  but  ten  minutes  sometimes  elapse  between  the  shots, 
he  must  needs  work  quickly  and  surely.  The  camera  is 
brought  up  to  the  target,  the  iron  structure  is  focussed,  and 
a plate  taken.  A hundred  yards  back  gapes  a heavy  monster 
ready  to  belch  forth  his  fire  at  the  word  of  command,  and  in 
these  circumstances  the  work  has  to  be  done  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  1 he  lens  closed  and  the  dark  slide  withdrawn,  the 
camera  is  shifted  to  one  side  and  left  to  take  care  of  itself 
while  the  photographer  hastens  off  to  his  dark-room  to  de- 
velop and  prepare  another  plate.  This  dark-room  is  unlike 
any  other.  It  is  a small  cell  built  of  timber,  and  on  one  side 
banked  with  earth ; it  is,  in  fact,  a bomb-proof,  and  hardly 
has  the  plate  been  lifted  from  the  slide  and  the  developer 
poured  over  it,  than  a violent  boom,  terribly  distinct,  is  heard 
close  by,  and  we  know  that  a shot  has  been  fired,  and  that  the 
photographer  will  be  wanted  again.  An  exodus  is  made  from 
the  dark  little  cell,  another  rush  made  towards  the  target,  and 
in  a few  minutes  the  photographer  returns  with  a second 
record.  So  systematically  is  the  work  carried  on  that,  not- 
withstanding its  dangerous  nature,  accidents  at  Shoeburyness 
are  of  a most  rare  occurrence;  but  it  is  on  record  that  one 
day  the  Serjeant-Fhotographer,  with  camera  on  head,  not 
having  made  his  retreat  fast  enough,  was  struck — not  on 
the  head,  but  on  the  camera,  fortunately — with  a far-flying 
fragment  of  iron-plate. 

They  are  always  busy  experimenting  at  Shoeburyness,  and 
consequently  the  photographers  are  always  at  work.  That 
is  a squad  of  officers  going  through  the  “ long  course,”  and 
those  over  there  engaged  in  raft-making,  in  their  endeavours 
to  float  a gun  across  a pool,  are  Serjeants  and  corporals  qualify- 
ing  as  gunnery  instructors.  Everybody  is  dressed  in  white 
canvas  clothing,  and  it  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  tell 
subordinates  from  officers.  But  there  is  a difference.  The 
officersall  wear  their  snowy  blouses  loose,  while  thenom-coms. 
and  gunners  tuck  the  tails  into  their  trousers.  But  all  do 
the  same  class  of  work,  and  work  with  a will. 

There  is  a range  of  ten  thousand  yards  over  those  wet 
sands  yonder — the  longest  range  in  the  United  Kingdom — 


and  this  affords  excellent  practice  ground  for  long  shots. 
If  you  strnd  here  on  a butt  behind  the  gun,  as  they  make 
their  practice,  you  can  trace  the  course  of  the  shot  as  it  goes 
making  “ ducks  and  drakes  ’’over  the  water.  A graceful 
•=pray  is  sent  up  into  the  air  every  time  the  projectile 
touches  the  wave,  and  thus  a succession  of  fountains  are 
produced  as  the  shot  skims  on  its  flight.  There  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  taking  a picture  of  this  phenomeuon  ; 
only  as  the  sight  lasts  some  seconds,  you  would  have  to 
make  up  your  mind  first  of  all  which  part  of  the  spectacle 
to  take. 

Little  printing  is  done  at  Shoeburyness,  for  the  negatives, 
as  soon  as  taken,  are  despatched  to  the  General  Establish- 
ment of  the  War  Department  at  Woolwich,  where  copies 
are  struck  off,  sometimes  by  the  hundred,  for  illustrating 
the  reports  that  Shoeburyness  is  called  upon  to  render  in 
connection  with  this  gun  or  that  target.  Here  is  a series  of 
the  pictures.  This  black  looking  shot  has  a history;  you  see 
it  is  perfectly  smooth  and  shapely,  and  is  as  perfect  in  form 
as  a new  one.  And  yet  it  has  been  fired  twice  running  through 
a twelve  inch  iron  plate.  It  is  of  compressed  Whitworth 
steel,  and  beyond  the  fact  that  the  soft  brass  studs  projecting 
have  been  shorn  off,  the  projectile  has  not  suffered  in 
making  its  way  through  the  target.  We  might  not 
have  believed  the  circumstance  had  it  been  a wood-cut, 
but  a photographic  record  cannot  be  gainsaid.  A third 
journey  through  the  solid  iron  proved  too  much  for 
our  black  friend,  and  in  this  next  picture  you  see  he  has 
succumbed.  Here  is  the  “ Warrior  ” target,  that  is  to  say,  a 
structure  of  iron  and  wood,  representing  the  bulwarks  of 
H.  M.  S.  Warrior,  before  being  tired  at,  and  afterwards  ; 
here  the  “ Hercules  ” target,  &c.,  pictures  that  show  us 
exactly  what  our  ironclads  are  proof  against,  and  what 
they  not  proof  against.  Here  are  pictures  of  batteries  and 
forts,  which  demonstrate  very  clearly  how  well  or  ill  the 
stone  and  iron  of  which  they  are  constructed  are  likely  to 
stand  the  heavy  artillery  of  modern  days.  These  pictures 
of  big  wood  targets,  speckled  all  over,  show  the  damage 
done  by  rival  shells.  There  was  an  argument  which  shell 
was  the  more  deadly,  and  to  settle  the  matter  several  rounds 
of  each  were  fired  at  the  targets.  Then  the  impartial  camera 
was  called  in  as  umpire  to  register  the  result.  The  officer 
at  Shoeburyness  makes  his  report  and  illustrates  it  with 
these  photographs.  Their  evidence  no  one  can  dispute. 


The  “ By-the-Bye”  next  week  will  be  “ Wanted,  a 
Pupil.”  The  following  “At  Home”  will  be  “At  Mr. 
John  Fergus’  Establishment  at  Largs,  Ayrshire.” 


THE  WAY  TO  PRESERVE  NEGATIVES  AND 
REGISTER  THEM. 

BY  THOMAS  M.  LAWS. 

To  be  able  instantly  to  select  a particular  negative  from  an 
accumulated  stock  of  several  thousands,  and  find  it  as  un- 
blemished as  when  shelved,  is  an  important  matter  in  the 
conduct  of  a photographic  business.  Before  dealing  directly 
with  the  subject,  it  may  be  as  well  to  briefly  glance  at  and 
bear  in  mind  a few  causes  of  ruin  which,  though  well  known, 
are  worth  repetition.  In  these  days  of  gelatine  plates,  how- 
ever tough  they  may  appear,  they  nevertheless  require  more 
tender  solicitude  than  our  late  friend  collodion.  With  the 
growing  commendable  practice  of  developing  large  quan- 
tities at  a time  “ after  the  day’s  work  is  done,”  there  is  just 
a temptation  to  discard  the  alum  solution,  which  gives 
strength  to  the  film,  or  to  hurry  the  fixing  and  washing. 

In  the  use  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  there  is  abundant 
proof  of  its  stability  when  rightly  used  ; but,  as  a hint  to 
those  who  may  be  freely  using  it,  just  try  a silver  print  from 
an  unvarnished  negative  so  intensified,  and  the  destroying 
action  evident  on  the  paper  will  be  conclusive  that  further 
care  in  its  use,  and  thorough  washing,  are  required. 

The  best  possible  mode  of  storing  our  plates  is  valueless, 
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unless  every  precaution  in  the  removing  of  destructive 
agencies  in  the  film  itself  are  complied  with.  Assuming 
that  the  chemical  details  are  familiar,  and  have  been 
religiously  cariied  out,  no  more  comment  is  here  necessary. 

Being  the  possessor  of  a constantly  increasing  store  of 
negatives,  every  photographer  must  of  necessity  adopt  some 
plan  of  registration,  or  sustain  a serious  loss  from  so  much 
idle  capital  ; a well-ordered  negative-room  is  the  mainstay 
ot  an  establishment,  and,  with  very  little  forethought  and 
expense,  can  bo  in  the  possession  of  all.  Of  course  the 
great  enemy,  damp,  must  be  specially  guarded  against  in 
the  selection  of  the  desired  haven  of  rest  for  our  years  of 
labour.  For  this  reason  an  inner  room  should  be  chosen 
where  practicable ; at  any  rate,  avoid  storing  negatives 
against  an  outside  wall,  as  moisture  may  ooze  through  and 
destroy  the  films.  Dust,  insects,  and  such  like  foes,  are  of 
minor  consideration,  but  ought  nevertheless  to  be  scrupu- 
lously excluded. 

I will  now  endeavour  to  state  the  routine  found  most 
convenient,  enabling  any  person,  in  the  absence  of  the  one 
whose  particular  duty  it  is,  to  find  a required  “ re-order”  in 
a few  moments. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  previous  to  printing, 
the  negatives  have  been  named  and  numbered  from  day- 
book, recommended  by  your  Lady  Contributor  iu  “ llow  I 
Keep  My  Books.”  When  the  order  is  executed,  and  a fair 
quantity  are  ready  for  removing — say,  weekly  or  fortnightly 
— each  negative  is  placed  in  an  envelope,  made  to  size,  the 
flap  of  which  ought  to  open  at  the  end,  uot  as  in  ordinary 
letter  envelope.  On  this  flap  are  written  the  name  and 
number,  or  simply  the  number,  and  then  sorted  into 
numerical  order  ready  for  shelving. 

For  this  purpose,  a system  of  racks  placed  against  the 
walls,  and  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling,  answers  admii  ably. 
A convenient  size  for  each  tack  is,  say,  8J-  feet  high  (which 
represents  the  height  of  room),  and  two  feet  wide;  the  depth 
from  back  to  front,  about  4£  inches,  the  back  to  be  boarded 
as  a protection  from  the  wall,  and  to  give  stability. 
Divide  into  fifteen  shelves,  which,  with  half-inch  wood,  will 
give  a clear  space  of  G inches — the  height  of  a pile  of  fifty 
enveloped  negatives.  Each  shelf  will  contain  six  such 
piles,  equal  300  negatives,  which,  multiplied  by  15  (the 
number  of  shelves),  will  thus  allow  of  4,500  on  each  rack. 
This,  for  every  two  feet  of  wall  space,  requires  very  little 
calculation  to  estimate  the  storing  capacity  of  any  room. 

Where  walls  are  not  to  be  depended  on,  a modification 
in  the  shape  of  rows  of  such  racks  within  the  room  could 
be  adopted.  The  above  is  of  course  foi  quarter-plates,  but 
is  as  handy,  with  increased  dimensions,  for  half-plates  ; while 
for  larger  sizes,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  shelves  so  divided 
as  to  allow  of  several  partitions,  against  which  they  may 
lean  in  small  quantities.  The  foregoing,  when  once 
thoroughly  underway,  is  very  effective  and  simple.  The 
use  of  boxes  is  cumbersome  and  costly,  while  the  system  of 
parcelling  batches  together  necessitates  a great  waste  of  time 
and  risk  in  unpacking  and  repacking,  whenever  a negative 
is  sought. 

For  the  purpose  of  registration,  it  is  best  to  have  a special 
index-book,  made  up  from  the  day-book.  With  a con- 
tinuous flow  of  re-orders,  such  a book, set  apart,  very  much 
lightens  the  work.  The  date,  name,  address,  style,  and 
number  need  only  be  entered,  a series  of  leaves  being  kept 
for  each  letter,  A B C,  &c.  In  the  actual  finding  of  the 
required  negative,  then,  you  seek  out  name,  make  note  of 
number,  glance  through  the  racks,  run  your  fingers  up  the 
envelope  flaps  (which,  by  the  way,  should  be  left  loose), 
pick  out  the  one  wanted,  and  disturb  nothing.  Place  the 
empty  envelope  where  it  will  be  readily  found  again  when 
the  negative  has  done  its  work. 

Besides  the  regular  index-book,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a 
small  one  for  private  use,  for  the  entry  of  any  specially 
prized  portraits  ot  views. 


BY  A “LOVER  OP  ORDER. 

Tins  matter  of  preserving  and  registering  negatives, 
although  very  important  to  every  professional  photo- 
grapher, seems  never  to  have  received  much  attention,  either 
from  photographic  journalists,  or  from  thi-ir  correspondents, 
at  any  rate,  not  anything  like  the  consideration  itdt-si-rves  ; 
and  so,  failing  a communication  from  an  older  and  better 
known  man,  I shall  attempt  to  describe  a m>  thod  which  I 
hope  will  bo  useful  to  many,  and  which  I think  will  be 
found  both  efficient  and  practical,  if  given  a fair  trial. 

Without  further  preamble,  I shall  ask  the  reader  to  step 
into  the  dark  room  at  6 30  p.m.  after  a bard  day’s  work,  to 
find  me  varnishing  the  last  negative  for  the  (lay.  I now 
place  all  the  day’s  negatives  in  plate-boxes,  and  carry  them 
to  the  reception  room,  place  them  on  a table,  and,  having 
supplied  myself  with  pen  and  ink,  negative  bags  (envelopes) 
of  different  sizes,  register  books,  and  a penknife,  proceed  to 
mark  them,  which  is  effected  as  follows.  A negative  is  taken 
from  a box,  and  the  name  of  sitter,  the  number  by  which  in 
future  it  is  to  be  known,  and  the  number  of  prints  required, 
are  all  scratched  into  the  film  with  the  penknife  (this  is 
preferable  to  writing  the  name,  &c.,  upon  a label,  as  the 
latter  often  falls  off,  thus  obscuring  the  identity  of  the 
negatives).  The  negative  is  now  placed  in  a bag,  and  the 
same  particulars  are  written  upon  it,  and,  in  addition,  any 
instructions  to  the  printer  ot  retoucher.  The  negative  in  its 
bag  is  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  others  are  now  treated  in 
the  same  way.  When  this  is  completed,  the  register  books 
are  taken  in  hand,  and  the  registration  effected  in  the 
manner  to  be  presently  explained.  The  register  books,  if 
large,  are  divided  into  portions  of  6ix  or  eight  to  a book  ; 
but  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  have  a number  of 
moderate  sized  books,  and  each  book  or  portion  is  devoted 
to  the  registration  of  names,  commencing  with  a particular 
letter.  Thus,  one  portion  would  contain  names  beginning 
with  A,  another  with  B,  and  so  on.  Each  page  of  the 
register  books  is  divided  into  five  spaces,  one  for  each  of  the 
following  particulars,  viz.,  the  number,  the  surname,  the 
Christian  name  in  full,  the  position,  and  thesizd  plate;  so 
that  an  entry  for  a negative  would  run  thus  : 17,863,  Smith, 
Mr.  John,  head,  ^-plate ; again,  19,742,  Higgs,  Miss 
Mary,  £ sit.  ^-plate. 

When  all  the  negatives  have  been  registered,  they  arc 
taken  to  the  retoucher,  who  looks  for  instructions  on  the 
bag,  and  having  removed  the  negative  from  it,  proceeds  to 
retouch  the  negative,  handing  it  to  the  printer  when  finished 
and  returned  to  its  bag.  The  printer  removes  the  bag, 
placing  it  in  a box  kept  on  purpose,  and  prints  the  indicated 
number  of  prints  from  negative,  and  then,  having  dusted  off 
the  latter  wilh  a soft  duster,  replaces  it  in  its  bag,  and  stands 
it  in  a pile  with  its  fellows  awaiting  storage. 

The  practical  reader  will  now  probably  notice  two  things  : 
first,  that  negatives  from  which  proofs  only  have  been 
printed  do  not  seem  to  receive  any  special  treatment,  but 
must  be  registered  with  the  rest,  if  the  above  method  is 
carried  out;  and  secondly,  that  if  the  numbering  is  con- 
secutive on  the  address  book  (and  it  is),  that  following 
numbers  will  often  fall  on  different  sized  plates.  And  both 
of  his  surmises  would  be  correct ; but  any  inconveniecce 
arising  theretrom  is  easily  provided  against,  as  he  will 
presently  see. 

In  piling  the  negatives  previous  to  storage,  the  printer 
is  careful  to  place  them  in  three  different  piles.  In  the  first 
pile  he  places  all  those  from  which  a proof  only  has  been 
printed  ; in  the  second  he  places  those  from  which  a second 
order  has  been  received — that  is  to  say,  those  which  have 
been  stored  before  ; and  in  the  third  pile  he  places  all  those 
from  which  a first  order  has  been  received.  The  negatives 
are  stored  in  boxes  made  of  stout  cardboard,  each  box  hold- 
ing twenty-five  negatives,  and  four  boxes  are  piled  one  on 
the  other  on  each  shelf,  so  that  a p contains  one  hundred 
negatives,  The  negatives  are  placed  in  the  boxes  in  their 
order  according  to  the  numbering,  as  far  as  the  size  of  the 
plates  will  admit — that  is,  all  the  plates  in  a box  are  of  the 
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fame  size,  and  are  arranged  consecutively,  except  where 
another  sized  plate  intervenes  ; and  this  plan  is  adopted  with 
all  sizes.  Each  box  bears  on  one  end  a label  showing  the 
numbers  contained  within,  thus,  15,720-15,751  ; and  each 
shelf  a similar  label  indicating  the  numbers  contained  in 
the  parcels  stored  upon  it,  thus,  15,720-16,817. 

The  negatives  in  the  third  pile  in  the  printing  room 
are  stored  every  few  days,  and  those  in  the  second  pile  art 
at  the  same  time  returned  to  their  respective  boxes.  Now 
as  to  the  negative  left  standing  in  the  first  pile,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  if  an  order  is  received  from  any  one  of 
them,  when  the  prints  are  finished,  that  the  printer  will  of 
course  place  the  negative  in  the  third  pile,  and  so  it  will  be 
stored  in  the  ordinary  way ; but  if  no  order  is  given  the 
procedure  is  different. 

When  more  than  one  proof  is  submitted,  and  an  order 
received  from  one  only,  a note  is  made  (by  the  reception 
room  attendant)  of  the  circumstance,  and  the  printer  is 
instructed  to  remove  the  unsatisfactory  negative  or  negatives 
from  their  bags,  and  to  place  the  negatives  with  the  wasters, 
and  return  the  bags  to  the  reception  room  ; and  on  their 
receipt  there  is  a line  drawn  through  the  particulars  on  each, 
and  through  the  corresponding  entry  in  the  register-book, 
and  the  bags  are  then  used  for  other  negatives. 

If  each  photograph  is  carefully  numbered  (to  correspond 
with  the  address  book)  before  leaving  the  establishment, 
no  difficulty  should  ever  arise  in  finding  any  negative 
from  which  an  order  has  been  received. 

Let  us  take  an  example  : a lady  walks  into  the  reception 
room,  and  says  she  would  like  some  more  of  her  cartes  ; the 
attendant  asks  her  name  and  enters  it,  and  then  asks  for 
the  number,  which,  being  given,  the  negative  can  at  once  be 
found  ; but  if  the  lady  cannot  give  the  number — and  this 
often  happens — the  negative  can  still  be  found  if  the  lady 
knows  how  her  portrait  was  token,  or  when  it  was  taken,  for 
if  the  surname  and  Christian  names  be  correctly  given,  the 
corresponding  names  can  be  found  on  the  register  under 
their  proper  letter,  and  if  the  position  there  stated  corres- 
ponds with  the  lady’s  description,  of  course  the  number  of 
the  negative  is  at  once  knowD,  and  a reference  to  the  address 
book  will  supply  the  necessary  information,  if  the  lady  can 
tell  on  what  date  she  was  taken. 

It  generally  happens  that  the  reception  room  attendant 
can  get  some  sort  of  clue,  if  not  the  precise  particulars 
desired  ; and  as  the  register  books  are  at  hand,  it  never 
happens  that  a negative  cannot  be  found  at  all,  which  is 
mere  than  a good  many  photographers  can  say  of  their 
plans  of  registering.  Some  photographeis  object  to 
numbering  the  cartes  sent  out,  in  which  case  the  above 
plan  will  still  be  found  effective,  as  shown  in  the  case  of 
the  lady  not  knowing  the  number. 

With  practice  this  plan  should  be  worked  without  a 
hitch  by  any  assistant,  the  various  operations  becoming 
almost  habits,  and  requiring  no  exertion  to  carry  out 
successfully. 


Papers  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  J.  Harmer  and 
Mr. will  appear  next  week. 


Ifatfl 

We  paid  a visit  to  the  Swiss  Gallery  in  Bond  Street 
last  week.  There  is  no  special  characteristic  about  Swiss 
painting  that  we  could  discover,  except  that  it  is  rather 
inferior  to  the  painting  of  other  European  artists. 

The  number  of  hours  of  bright  sunshine,  recorded  with 
Campbell's  sunshine  instrument  during  1880,  was  1,214, 
which  is  about  the  average  of  the  past  five  years  as 
recorded  at  Greenwich  Observatory. 


[June  24,  1881. 

The  workers  of  gelatino-bromide  are  pretty  well  divided 
between  pyrogallic  and  oxalate  development.  In  this 
country,  pyrogallic  has  more  advocates,  no  doubt ; but 
abroad,  and  particularly  among  the  first  houses  of  Paris 
and  Vienna,  oxalate  is  the  favourite  developer.  Benqueet 
Cie.,  of  Paris  and  Milan,  a firm  not  only  of  the  highest 
rank,  but  also  one  of  the  busiest  in  the  French  capital, 
makes  use  of  oxalate  solely,  and  of  Nadar  the  same  may  be 
said.  Dr.  Heid  and  Wrabetz,  two  leading  houses  in 
Vienna,  employ  nothing  but  oxalate  for  their  portraits  ; 
Angerer  develops  all  the  “ interiors,”  for  which  he  is  so 
well  known,  with  it,  and  Haak  employs  it  for  his  repro- 
ductions. 


The  practice  of  adding  hyposulphite  in  small  quantity 
to  the  oxalate  developer  is  decidedly  gaining  ground.  In 
portraiture,  the  hyposulphite  solution  is  generally  added 
to  the  developer  at  once  ; but  for  landscape  negatives  it 
seems  preferable  to  use  pure  oxalate  at  first,  and  to  add  the 
hyposulphite  afterwards.  If  a negative  bids  fair  to  be  a 
little  too  hard,  then  a few  drops  of  hyposulphite  solution 
should  be  quickly  added. 


The  best  way  to  employ  hyposulphite  for  development 
is,  we  may  remind  our  readers,  to  make  up  a very  weak 
solution,  one  part  of  hyposulphite  being  dissolved  in  two 
hundred  parts  of  water.  Then  a few  drops  more  or  less 
does  not  make  much  difference.  Eder’s  formula  for  the 
preparation  of  the  oxalate  developer  seems  to  be  still  in 
general  favour. 


It  is  announced  that  8,000  francs  (£320)  have  been 
collected  for  the  monument  to  Nicephore  Niepce  to  be 
erected  at  Chalons-sur-Saone,  his  native  town.  This  is 
irrespective  of  the  sum  obtaiued  by  the  local  committee  at 
Chalons,  to  whom  all  further  sums  should  be  paid. 


The  first  camera  in  which  the  first  photograph  was 
taken.  In  one  of  Niepce’s  letters  to  his  brother  Claude, 
in  London,  bearing  date  May,  1816,  the  former  thus 
describes  the  camera  in  which  the  first  camera  photograph 
was  taken — a pigeon-house,  barn,  and  pear-tree.  “The 
camera,”  says  Nicephore  Niepce,  “is  a kind  of  artificial 
eye,  which  is  simply  a square  box  measuring  six  inches 
each  way,  and  furnished  with  a telescope  tube  containing 
a lens.” 


In  making  phosphorescent  photographs— transparent 
paper  prints  backed  with  phosphorescent  paint — Dr.  Eder 
advises  the  employment  of  Woodburytypes  or  collotype 
prints,  for  the  paint,  being  a sulphur  compound,  is  apt  to 
attack  silver  impressions. 


Successful  photographers  naturally  gravitate  towards 
civic  honours.  Mr.  Alderman  Nottage  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Mayall  are  well  known  among  us,  and  in  Scotland  we  find 
that  one  of  the  foremost  photographers — Mr.  Stuart,  of 
Glasgow  and  Ilelensburg — holds  the  appointment  of  Provost 
(chief  magistrate)  of  Helensburgh. 
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Panoramas  and  dioramas  are  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
“ Charge  at  Balaclava  ” has  been  followed  by  “ Waterloo  ” 
and  the  “ Siege  of  Paris.”  The  deception  of  the  eye  is 
most  complete  in  all  of  these  works  ; and  even  by  means 
of  a powerful  opera  glass  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  real  properties  and  the  painted  ones. 

But  if  it  is  easy  to  deceive  the  eye,  the  camera  is  not 
to  be  hoodwinked.  We  once  saw  a photograph  of  the 
panorama  of  Constantinople  that  used  to  be  shown  at 
North  Woolwich  Gardens.  When  thi3  was  first  painted, 
the  sky  of  the  picture  harmonized  so  well  with  the  real 
sky  above,  that  the  join  was  imperceptible  to  the  naked 
eye.  But  in  the  photograph  it  was  different.  The  lens 
focussed  every  detail  clear  and  sharp,  and  the  photograph 
showed  plainly  enough  the  clumsy  screen  of  canvas  and 
plaster  against  the  sky. 


The  panorama  mania,  like  history,  repeats  itself.  About 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  London  was  full  of  pano- 
ramas, and  then,  as  now,  they  were  the  works  of  French 
artists.  In  fact,  the  panorama  or  diorama  only  dates 
fiom  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and,  strange  to 
say,  it  was  Daguerre  who  first  succeeded  in  producing 
the  wonderful  effects  of  nature  in  this  mysterious  manner. 
Daguerre  had  made  a name  for  himself  in  the  construction 
of  the  Paris  Diorama  many  years  before  Daguerreotype  was 
published  to  the  world,  and  his  investigations  into  the 
behaviour  of  light  were,  indeed,  undertaken  in  connection 
with  his  diorama  work. 


The  funds  of  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association 
are  augmenting  surely,  if  slowly.  We  believe  that  in  future 
no  grants  will  be  made  but  to  members  of  the  Association) 
for  in  the  early  days  a goodly  sum  was  expended  in  com- 
passionate allowances  to  unfortunate  assistants  who  had  no 
claim  whatever  for  relief.  This  is  a very  wise  rule  indeed, 
for  if  it  came  to  dispensing  charity  all  round  to  everybody 
connected  with  photography,  there  would  be  no  limit.  “ I 
have  not  been  engaged  in  photographic  work,  so  to  speak, 
but  I have  frequently  been  photographed,”  might  be 
advanced  one  of  these  days  as  a claim. 


Fan  painting  has  always  been  regarded  one  of  the  most 
delicate  branches  of  the  fine  arts.  Passing  along  Bond 
Street  last  week  we  noticed  a pair  of  exquisite  fans,  the 
centre  being  made  up  of  two  female  figures  limned  with 
much  grace  and  animation.  But  the  grace  and  animation 
were  the  work  of  the  photographer,  and  not  of  the  painter, 
for  we  recognised  the  coloured  pictures  at  once  as  produc- 
tions of  the  Maison  Nadar,  in  Paris. 


When  in  Edinburgh  recently,  Mr.  Marshall  Wane  shower 
us  a handy  piece  of  travelling  apparatus  for  dry  plate  work. 
It  was  simply  a double  plate-box,  or  box  with  two  divisions 
and  two  locks  and  keys;  as  the  plates  were  exposed,  they 
were  transferred  from  one  division  to  the  other.  You  never 
made  a mistake  between  an  exposed  and  unexposed  film,  and 
all  of  them  were  safe  from  prying  eyes. 


The  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Plymouth  has 
awarded  a silver  medal— fright  a ward  in  photography 
—to  Mr.  H.  A " ^ 

Bristol  Society 


1 L^TJ^nieli.-; tlie^  kon.  secretary  of  the 


A scientific  fable  i s no v?l ty p espial  1 y one  with  a good 
moral,  such  as  Mr.  W>^i?^lJ)e^t;'Khs  written  in  Patience,. 
A magnet,  it  seems,  dwelt  in  a Hardware  shop  surrounded 
by  loving  needles  and  nails  and  knives,  all  longing  to 
embrace  him.  But  he  was  proud,  and,  soaring  above  his 
station,  tried  to  attract  a silver  churn.  The  consternation 
of  the  ironmongery  must  be  quoted  to  be  described. 


“ And  iron  and  steel  expressed  surprise, 

The  needles  opened  their  well-drilled  eyes, 
The  pen-knives  felt  ‘ shut-up,’  no  doubt, 

The  scissors  declared  themselves  ‘cutout.’ 

The  kettles,  they  boiled  with  rage,  ’tis  said, 
And  every  nail  went  off  his  head, 

And  hither  and  thither  began  to  roam, 

Till  a hammer  flew  up  and  drove  them  home.” 


When  too  late,  the  magnet  found  out  its  mistake,  and  the 
moral  is  quite  pathetic  : 


“ This  most  aesthetic,  very  magnetic,  lover,  he  lived  lo  learn, 
With  no  endeavour,  can  magnet  ever  attract  a silver  churn.” 


Stogirs  0f  % Dag. 

A BALLOON  TRIP  IN  A THUNDERSTORM. 

BY  W.  COBB. 

Probably  it  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  anyone  outside 
the  pale  of  the  very  limited  number  of  professional 
aeronauts  to  make  an  ascent  in  a balloon  during  a thunder- 
storm ; such,  however,  was  my  privilege — or,  as  some  of  my 
friends  prefer  to  call  it,  my  foolhardiness— on  Monday  last, 
when  I had  the  honour  of  sailing  away  with  the  President 
of  the  Balloon  Society  of  Great  Britain  in  the  good  aerial 
ship  “ Reliance,”  from  the  grounds  of  Lillie  Bridge,  West 
Brompton,  and  not  from  the  Alexandra  Palace,  as  announced 
in  some  of  the  daily  papers.  Of  course  the  primary  object 
of  my  ascent  was  to  secure  photographs  from  different  ele- 
vations ; but  although  every  facility  was  afforded  me  by 
the  President,  and  also  the  aeronaut,  Mr.  Barker,  for  the 
attainment  of  my  object ; having  provided  myself  with 
plates  of  such  rapidity  as  under  ordinary  conditions  would 
have  ensured  success  ; and  finally,  lashing  my  apparatus 
securely  to  the  side  of  the  car,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  imme- 
diate action — it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  owing  to  the  com- 
bination of  untoward  circumstances  which  arrayed  them- 
selves against  me. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ascent, which  had  been  arranged  to 
take  place  at  five  o’clock,  was  obliged  to  be  postponed 
until  past  seven,  in  consequence  of  the  very  limited  supply 
of  gas;  this  in  itself  would  have  formed  a sufficiently 
valid  excuse  for  my  not  succeeding ; but  add  to  this  the 
fact  of  the  elements  themselves  being,  as  it  were,  at  war 
with  each  other,  and  consequently  by  no  means  in  har. 
rnony  with  my  project ; and  last,  though  not  least,  tha 
smash-up  of  my  apparatus,  it  can  hardly  be  wondered 
that  my  photographic  results  were  nil.  However,  as  there 
is  luck  in  odd  numbers,  I am  anxiously  looking  forward 
to  my  third  voyage  as  the  crowning  point  of  my  ambition 
in  this  particular  direction. 

At  a quarter- past  seven  o’clock,  all  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  start  being  completed,  the  aeronaut 
looked  somewhat  anxiously  round  at  the  weather,  shook  his 
head,  and  then  looked  at  the  President,  and  it  required 
some  little  pressure  from  the  latter  to  overcome  the 
scruples  which  the  state  of  the  weather  had  engendered. 
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Arrangements  had  been  made  for  a lady  to  accompany 
us,  but,  at  the  last  raoineut,  much  to  her  disappointment, 
the  idea  was  abandoned.  Almost  immediately  after  rising, 

I exposed  half  a dozen  plates  as  a kind  of  forlorn  hope, 
feeliug  conscious  at  the  time  I might  have  spared  myself 
that  trouble.  After  all,  I received  a certain  amount  of 
compensation  for  the  disappointment  I experienced.  Giving 
myself  up  to  the  enjoyraeutof  tiie  scene  which  surrounded 
me,  I soon  became  lost  in  astonishment ; it  was  truly  mag- 
nificent in  its  grandeur  ; it  really  seemed  as  if  nature  her- 
self was  setting  at  defiance  the  laws  which  govern  her, 
and  was  running  riot.  Huge  masses  of  clouds  were  tumb- 
ling and  rolling  over  each  other  in  wild  and  glorious  con- 
fusion ; a wide  expanse  of  deep  ruby  background  gradually 
merged  itself  into  a thick,  impenetrable  haze ; whilst  in 
another  direction  torrents  of  rain  were  falling  so  as  to 
partly  hide  the  view,  yet  giving  additional  intensity  to  the 
effect. 

Whilst  recognising  the  fact  that  wonder  is  the  offspring 
of  ignorauce,  it  is  nevertheless  strange  that,  by  being  con- 
tinually surrounded  with  objects  and  scenes  of  the  most 
marvellous  description,  we  soon  cease  to  wonder  at  or  even 
admire  them.  Doubtless  this  is  the  case  with  the  few  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  these  grand  effects  of 
nature.  With  them  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  and  the 
things  which  produce  in  the  minds  of  those  who  behold 
them  for  the  first  time  feelings  of  the  most  profound  ad 
miration  and  wonder,  are  regarded  by  such  as  common- 
place and  without  interest. 

We  rose  very  rapidly,  and,  reaching  an  altitude  of  about 
two  miles,  were  soon  in  the  clouds.  Suddenly  we  were  all 
somewhat  startled  by  a strange  noise,  apparently  not  very 
far  from  us.  After  speculating  for  a few  seconds  as  to  its 
probable  cause,  we  discovered  we  were  passing  through  a 
violent  snowstorm,  and  our  pilot  suggested  that  the  noise 
might  be  occasioned  by  the  beating  of  hailstones  against 
the  balloon  ; this  theory  proved  to  be  correct,  for,  on  sub- 
sequently opening  the  valve  to  let  off  gas,  a shower  of 
them  came  straight  through  the  balloon,  and  fell  into  the 
car  at  our  feet.  I never  before  felt  the  cold  so  severe  in 
the  month  of  June  as  on  that  day.  Our  aeronaut  was 
evidently  somewhat  ill  at  ease,  as  he  voluuteered  the  state- 
ment that  he  did  not  like  the  look  of  things  at  all,  for 
although  he  had  made  a great  many  ascents,  he  had  never 
before  been  up  under  such  trying  circumstances,  and  bade 
us  keep  a sharp  look-out  for  land  below.  We  remained  in 
this  isolated  position  for  a considerable  time,  apparently 
stationary ; our  President  then  let  fly  some  carrier  pigeons 
which  he  had  taken  up  for  the  purpose.  These,  after  hover- 
ing about  for  several  minutes,  as  if  undecided  whether  to 
return  to  the  car,  or  venture  forth  in  search  of  brighter 
prospects,  ultimately  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  we 
saw  no  more  of  them.  We  had  now  reached  the  summit  of 
the  clouds,  and  were  rewarded  with  a sight  of  bright  and 
cheering  sunshine,  and  a very  perceptibly  warmer  atmos- 
phere. Again  we  emerged  into  obscurity  ; but  after  a few 
minutes,  sighted  land  below,  and  water  too.  After  a little 
puzzling,  we  made  out  that  we  were  hanging  over  the 
Thames,  not  far  from  Battersea  Park.  For  a considerable 
time  we  seemed  to  remain  at  this  particular  spot,  the 
balloon,  however,  gyrating  very  rapidly.  Here  was  evidently 
no  place  for  landing,  so,  parting  with  some  of  our  ballast,  we 
soon  found  a current  which  took  us  farther  a-head,  where 
we  sighted  a cemetery  and  a railway,  with  trains  running 
immediately  beneath  us.  Beyond  these  a meadow  presented 
itself  to  our  view ; here  we  decided,  if  possible,  to  effect  a 
lauding. 

Having  already  deposited  my  camera  in  the  bottom  of 
the  car,  and  receiving  the  customary  orders  from  the 
pilot,  “Whatever  you  do,  hold  on!”  we  begau  the 
descent.  It  was  a sensational  one,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and 
the  bumpings  hard  ones,  to  make  the  best  of  it.  The  first 
bump  landed  my  camera  in  irregular  sections  on  terra  Jirma, 
and  I suppose  a kind  of  sympathetic  impulse  forced  the 
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dark  slides  to  follow  suit;  but,  as  self-preservation  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  first  law  of  nature,  I parted  com- 
pany with  them,  without  even  a struggle  on  their  behalf. 
Suddenly  I received — well,  “ a touch,  I do  confess,”  on 
the  back  of  my  head,  which  had  the  effect  of  causing  me  to 
relax  my  hold  of  the  ropes,  and  rendering  me  for  the 
moment  half  unconscious;  but  a suddeu shoutof  “Hold  ou!” 
from  our  chief  caused  me  to  regain  my  grasp,  which  1 suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  until  we  were  fairly  landed.  We 
had  each  of  us  sustained  a good  shaking,  but  were  able  to 
congratulate  each  other  upon  having  had  “ a lucky  out  of 
it,”  at  the  same  time  expressing  our  conviction  that  it  was 
a providential  circumstance  that  the  lady  already  referred 
to  had  been  subjected  to  a bitter  disappointment.  A 
crowd  of  two  or  three  hundred  persons  soon  surrounded  us, 
which  was  very  ably  manipulated  by  Mr.  Barker,  and,  after 
seeing  the  balloon  packed  into  the  car  ready  for  transport 
ou  the  following  day,  we  wended  our  way  homewards,  not 
much  the  worse  for  our  very  sensational  outing. 

The  “ Topic  ” next  w'eek  will  be  “ Vignettes  and  Vig- 
netting,” by  Geo.  Bradforde. 


A DAY  WITH  THE  “ SCOTS  GREYS.” 

BY  GEO.  BRADl'OKDE. 

It  was  after  Cromw’ell,  with  his  “ Roundheads,”  had  scoured 
Britain  with  fire  and  sword,  and  while  the  staunch  old 
Covenanters  still  read  the  Bible  iu  glens  and  hollows,  with 
their  bare  claymores  laid  across  their  knees,  that  the 
gallant  Scots  Greys  were  first  incorporated.  The  origin  of 
the  title,  I am  given  to  understand,  springs  from  the  fact 
that  in  1681  the  first  troop— the  real  nucleus  of  the 
regiment — were  all  mouuted  upon  grey  horses,  and,  as 
may  be  supposed,  the  men  were  all  Scotchmen.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  the  numerous  heroic 
achievements  of  this  glorious  regiment.  Yet,  let  me  men- 
tion on  this,  the  bi-centenary  of  the  regiment,  and  the 
sixty-sixth  anniversary  of  Waterloo— a day  held  in  rever- 
ence by  the  Greys,  being  the  day  on  which  Sergeant  Ewart 
captured  the  French  standard,  the  origiu  of  the  eagle 
that  they  now  wear  upon  their  buttons  and  standard. 
Gallant,  glorious  fellows  ! Well  may  you  be  proud  of  your 
motto — “ Second  to  None.”  By  my  faith  ! When  I saw 
you  parade  on  the  great  open  square — when  the  helmets 
were  glittering  in  the  sun — the  swords  flashing — the  band 
playing,  I felt  my  bosom  swell,  and  I wished  that  I was 
one  of— your  officers. 

It  was  a splendid  day.  Just  a little  too  much  sun,  and 
a little  too  much  of  the  frolicking  wind.  But  that 
mattered  little : everything  was  so  far  in  our  favour. 
Listen  to  the  great  band  ! Did  you  ever  hear  anything 
like  it?  It  sounds  and  resounds  from  every  corner  of  the 
great  Royal  Barracks.  It  thrills  you  to  the  soles  of  your 
boots  ; it  stirs  your  hearts  ; and  you  lend  a loving  ear  to 
the  strange  echo  that  is  wafted  back  from  the  busy 
capital  of  Ireland.  Hark  to  the  roar  of  the  gallant  colonel 
as  he  puts  them  through  their  evolutions ! How  the 
deuce  do  the  men  know  what  he  says?  It  seems  to  my 
unmilitary  ears  a series  of  unmusical  shouts,  and  at  each 
burst  the  great  mass  move  as  if  they  were  some  immense 
automaton  worked  by  strings,  the  principal  operator  being 
the  bronzed,  wiry  warrior  who  stepped  so  majestically 
about.  At  last,  with  one  immense  shout  or  two,  the  whole 
four  squadrons  spread  themselves  over  the  square,  and 
went  through  the  sword  drill  or  exercise.  I shall  not 
forget  that  scene  in  a hurry.  It  is  not  every  day  that  a 
peaceable  man  sees  nearly  a thousand  swords  flashing, 
slashing,  poking,  posing,  stabbing,  and  doing  all  manner 
of  murderous  execution.  1 was  not  afraid ; but  somehow 
1 remembered  that  once  I went  to  photograph  a crack 
volunteer  company,  and  some  lunatic  left  the  ramrod  (it 
was  before  the  breech-loaders)  in  the  barrel ; they  were  to 
fire  a feu  de  joic,  and  this  individual  tapped  a barrel  of  cider 
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within  ten  yards  of  me.  It  was  very  refreshing,  but  there 
was  a miserable  feeling  somewhere  ; whether  it  was  selfish- 
ness or  ingratitude,  I could  never  make  out.  Remember- 
ing thi3,  you  must  not  think  that  it  was  cowardice  that 
made  me  stap  gently  behind  a pillar  of  one  of  the  porticos 
when  those  swords  were  careering.  Oh,  no!  it  was  only 
prudence. 

After  this  the  business  of  the  day  commenced.  Two 
squadrons  were  drawn  up  in  line  witn  the  band.  Now  this, 
with  a 5D  Dallmeyer,  was  more  like  taking  a view  than  a 
group — the  figures  as  you  may  suppose,  being  scarcely 
higher  than  the  nail  of  your  little  finger.  These  plates 
were  so  far  failures,  owing  to  the  lack  of  a shade  shutter — 
a mass  of  white  sky  towering  over  the  tops  of  the  barracks 
that  was  bound  to  fog  something  even  less  sensitive  than  a 
dry  plate.  I did  not  use  one  because  I had  not  got  one, 
and  to  try  a substitute  with  an  almost  instantaneous  ex- 
posure, and  so  much  wind  blowing  that  I had  to  steady  the 
camera  with  one  hand,  was  an  impossibility.  Passing  over 
these,  we  next  took  some  12  by  10  groups,  first  of  the 
officers,  and  then  of  the  band.  I would  not  mention  these 
at  all  were  it  not  to  caution  others  who  may  fall  into  the 
same  mistake  as  myself.  With  regard  to  lens:  what  have 
we  to  guide  us  but  the  trade  catalogue  ? Are  we  to  believe 
it,  or  are  we  not?  I was  comparatively  a stranger  in  the 
studio  from  whence  the  lens  came  that  I was  destined  to 
work  with  ; but  was  informed  that  it  would  cover 
12  by  10.  I may  at  once  cut  the  thing  short,  and 
state  that  it  did  not  cover  my  12  by  10  groups,  although 
I used  the  third  diaphragm.  The  centres  of  the 
plates  were  fully  exposed  and  sharp,  while  the  out- 
sides were  thin  and  messy.  1 mention  this,  as  I said  above, 
as  a caution ; for  indeed  1 should  have  tried  the  lens  before 
I took  it  to  the  field,  and  I advise  others  to  do  the  same, 
whoever  the  maker  may  be.  This  was  a lens  that  had 
been  for  years  in  the  firm’s  hands  — had  been  worked  for 
whole  plates  and  10  by  8,  nothing  larger ; then  how  was  1 
to  know  but  that  its  advertised  powers  were  correct  ? 

W ith  a good  deal  of  dodging  in  the  printing  we  can 
make  very  passable  pictures,  but  still,  had  the  lens  done 
what  was  represented,  it  would  have  been  easier  for  the 
printer,  and  more  pleasant  to  everyone.  After  Iliad  taken 
that  wonderful  band — where  every  conceivable  instrument 
in  Heaven’s  earth  seems  represented,  from  the  awful  French 
horn  to  the  tiny  picolo,  from  the  big  drum  to  the  bass  viol, 
from  the  sweet  trombone  to  a host  of  antedeluvian-looking 
instruments ; we  had  sundry  odd  jobs  to  do  with  the 
officers.  One  particularly  good  result  was  a young  swell  in 
a trap  driving  tandem:  it  was  done  in  a strong  light  with 
a flash,  and  the  result  is  admirable. 

As  far  as  I remember,  it  had  just  struck  one,  when  my 
eye  caught  sight  of  a majestic  procession  passing  through 
one  of  the  stable  yards  towards  the  band  room  ; they  were 
bare-armed,  and  carried  strange  utensils  between  them  : 
they  seemed  hot,  but  were  very  solemn  withal.  With  that 
wonderful  instinct  that  made  me  famous  in  my  youth,  I 
followed,  determined  to  see  the  end  of  it,  or  die  in  the 
attempt.  Fancy  my  amazement  when  I found  that  it  was 
merely  the  dinner ! I declare  I was  quite  taken  aback,  but 
— it  was  a very  fine  dinner. 

« 

Corrrsjioniimf. 

WORK  AND  WAGES. 

Sin, — I have  read  your  interesting  “ By-the-Bye  ” in 
last  week’s  News,  and  I wish  others  would  discuss  the 
matter  of  “ Work  and  Wages  ” too.  I have  been  four 
years  a printer  in  a large  house,  but  my  wages  are  now 
only  14s.,  although  I do  delicate  vignette  work.  When  I 
first  came,  I had  7s.,  and  only  had  this  for  two  years  ; but 
now  I do  not  see  any  prospect  of  bettering  myself.  I think 
there  should  be  some  regular  scale  of  pay  for  printers. 


The  Cambridge  printer  you  talk  about,  who  had  jG.'I  3s. 
a-week,  is  a lucky  man.  I do  not  think  there  are  many 
such  now. — Yours  truly,  A Printer. 


Dear  Sir, — Your  division  of  labour  is,  I don’t  think, 
correct.  Many  photographic  establishments  have  ope- 
rators who  only  develop,  but  develop  well,  and  get  good 
wages.  A French  gentleman  who  is  uow  in  London  earn- 
ing a good  salary,  told  me  that  he  received  200  francs 
a-month  for  laboratory  work.  He  did  not  pose,  or  even 
enter  the  glass  room  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  he 
had  to  see  that  the  plates  were  properly  coated  and  deve- 
loped. He  was  the  technical  assistant.  I think  it  would 
be  well  to  divide  assistants  into  two  classes : art  and 
technical. — Your  obedient  servant, 

Technical  Operator. 


Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  “ G.  H.  J.”  of 
last  week,  that  if  he  takes  about  eighty  sitters  per  week, 
and  retouches  the  work  himself,  I should  say  his  time  was 
fully  occupied.  I find  every  one  of  my  customers  selects 
two  or  three  plates  ; that  makes  retouching  of  (say)  at  least 
three  negatives.  IIow  can  “ G.  H.  J.”  manage  them? 
Eighty  negatives  mean  no  small  business — quite  thirteen 
per  day — and  should  a wet  day  crop  up,  how  about  twenty- 
six  the  next  day  for  certain  ? 

Now  I never  did  retouch,  but  worked  from  behind  the 
camera,  as  I found  twelve  or  thirteen  sitters  a day  quite 
enough,  without  retouching  negatives.  But  work  is  done 
so  rapidly  now-a-days ; and  I should  like  to  know  how 
many  negatives  are  considered  a fair  day’s  work  for  a good 
retoucher,  who  has  nothing  else  to  do.  My  headreioucher 
gets  paid  much  more  than  the  quotation  in  your  article  on 
the  subject  of  “ Work  and  Wages,”  and  I find  that  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  negatives  are  all  that  get  done  in  one 
day,  and  not  so  many  if  they  are  cabinet  heads. — I am, 
yours  truly,  H.  J. 


Dear  Sir, — Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me 
whether  it  is  usual  to  give  Bank  holidays,  or  any  other 
general  holiday,  to  operators  or  general  assistants  who  are 
paid  weekly  ; or  is  it  not  general  to  give  any  holidays  to 
the  trade  during  the  year  ? If  you  would  be  kind  enough 
to  furnish  me  with  an  answer  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
I shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you. — I remain,  yours 
obediently,  W.  H. 

[No  doubt  some  of  our  correspondents  will  kindly 
answer  this  question. — Ed.  P.  N.] 


GELATIMO-BROMIDE  AT  A DISCOUNT. 

Dear  Sir,— If  “Thick  Head"  worked  the  gelatine 
emulsion  process  in  the  thorough  manner  which  he  affirms 
in  your  last  issue,  it  might  indeed  be  difficult  to  render 
him  any  assistance. 

I think  with  you,  sir,  that  more  careful  attention  in  the 
manipulations  would  dissipate  his  troubles. 

Let  me,  however,  supplement  this  hint  with  the  state- 
ment that  what  would  be  a correct  normal  quantity  of 
ammonia  for  developing  a plate  which  is  rightly  coated 
with  emulsion,  would  prove  an  excess  in  the  case  of  one 
too  thinly  coated,  and  likely  to  culminate  in  defects  such 
as  described  by  “ Thick  Head.” 

I might  suggest,  as  the  cause  of  this,  that  in  developing, 
the  excess  of  ammonia  continues  to  render  active  the  pyro- 
gallic  de-oxydizing  agent  until  the  parts  of  the  film  un- 
affected by  light,  being  so  thin  and  having  no  power  of 
reabsorption,  are  utterly  deprived  of  the  protection  of  their 
component  parts  of  oxygen  ; and  the  liberated  silver 
readily  deposits  in  its  metallic  state  on  any  suitable  im- 
purity existing  in  or  on  the  glass  itself,  while  the  gelatine, 
being  in  a state  so  thoroughly  alkaline,  is  liable  to  become 
the  refuge  and  support  of  any  foreign  chemical  matter  that 
may  have  affinity  for  either  itself  or  the  free  silver,  and 
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result  in  such  discolouratious  or  stains  as  mate  themselves 
familiar  to  “ Thick  Head  ” and  others. — I have  the  honour 
to  be,  sir,  yours  very  truly,  Li  ddell  Sawyer. 


REDUCTION  OF  OVER-PRINTED  PROOFS. 

Dear  Sir, — As  an  answer  to  Mr.  Brooks  respecting  the 
use  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  gold  for  the 
above  purpose,  I send  you  a mounted  stereoscopic  slide, 
which  I have  found  in  the  collection  of  a friend.  This  slidp 
was  printed,  toned,  and  fixed,  and  afterwards  reduced  by 
the  cyanide  aud  gold,  in  the  year  1864  or  1865,  and  is  con- 
sequently sixteen  years  old.  Referring  again  to  M.  Faure, 
he  says  : “ This  kind  of  toniDg — for  it  really  is  one — is 
good  for  red  proofs,  the  colour  of  which  arises  from  want 
of  toning.  By  its  employment  we  can  obtain  a violet  black, 
or  ink  black,  or  pure  black  hue,  according  to  the  time  of 
immersion,  and  this,  too,  without  impairing  the  quality  of 
the  whites.” 

At  the  time  the  above  slide  was  printed,  strong  60  or  80 
grain  silver  baths  were  in  vogue,  and  possibly  the  com- 
mercial sensitive  papers  of  the  present,  prepared  on  weaker 
baths,  and  for  keeping  purposes,  will  not  stand  the  treat- 
ment so  well.  I have  not  tried  the  method  for  several 
years,  but  will  do  so,  and  repoit  progress.  The  formula 
seems  to  be  just  one  of  those  empirical  ones  which  crop  up 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  are  difficult  to  explain 
theoretically  at  first.  Let  me  instance  the  use  of  cyanide 
in  correcting  a defective  nitrate  bath,  or  the  still  later  one 
of  Captain  Abney’s — the  employment  of  hyposulphite  in 
the  development  of  gelatine  plates  with  ferrous  oxalate. — 
Yours  truly,  George  Lewis. 

[A  charming  little  picture  of  a roadside  inn,  taken  in 
1863,  on  a tannin  and  honey  plate,  accompanies  Mr.  Lewis’ 
letter. — Ed.  P.N.] 


Dear  Sir, — Having  omitted  to  state  how  much  salt  and 
water  I use  in  my  reducing  bath,  I now  send  the  full 
formula:  ten  to  fifteen  ounces  of  a saturated  solution  of 
common  salt  and  water ; four  to  six  grains  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  two  drops  liquid  ammonia,  -880. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Brooks’  question,  the  salt  and  ammonia 
keep  the  prints  from  turning  yellow,  which  they  would  do 
if  only  the  strong  cyanide  were  used. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Coles  will  not  think  ten  to  fifteen  ounces  of 
salt  and  water  sufficiently  definite,  so  I give  him  the  same 
advice  as  Mr.  Cobb  does  to  workers  of  his  dry  plates : not 
to  use  exactly  a stated  amount  of  this  or  that  chemical,  but 
to  use  them  with  brains.  If  Mr.  Coles  does  so  in  connec- 
tion with  my  reducing  bath,  he  will  be  sure  to  meet  with 
success. — Yours  truly,  Herbert  H.  Harding. 


A COMPLAINT  FROM  INDIA. 

Sir, — I should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  let 
me  draw  the  attention  of  dealers  in  photographic  materials 
to  the  necessity  for  a little  more  punctuality  and  business- 
like qualities  in  sending  out  the  articles  to  India  or  else- 
where which  may  have  been  ordered  by  letter. 

I have  myself  tried  four  separate  firms  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  in  every  case  have  met  with  the  same  want  of 
attention,  and  delay  in  executing  my  orders,  although  cash 
has  always  been  sent  in  advance,  except  in  the  first  case. 
The  results  have  been  as  follows  : — 

1- — Order  sent  1st  January,  1879,  for  a large  camera  and 
sundry  apparatus  and  chemicals  of  sorts.  A solid  bodied 
camera  was  sent  in  place  of  a bellows  body ; glass  plates 
of  sizes  not  corresponding  with  the  inner  frames  of  dark 
slide  and  printing  frames  ; a scratched  view  lens  instead  of 
a portrait  lens,  and  so  on  nearly  all  the  way  through. 
The  order,  although  for  ordinary  things  that  every  dealer 
keeps  in  stock,  was  not  completed  until  September,  or 
nine  months  after  date  of  order  leaving  India. 

2.— An  order  was  sent  in  May,  1880,  for  some  collodion 


emulsion  and  other  articles.  The  cash  was  sent  with  the 
order,  and  an  acknowledgment  was  received  from  the 
dealer  by  return  of  post,  and  further  information  pro- 
mised by  next  mail.  From  that  day  to  this  not  a word  has 
been  heard.  Some  three  months  or  more  afterwards  a firm 
in  Madras  advised  that  a package  had  arrived  to  my  ad- 
dress, and  asked  for  a list  of  contents  to  enable  them  to 
pass  it  through  the  Customs.  No  invoice  had  reached  me 
or  them,  and  I had  not  kept  a copy  of  what  I had  ordered  ; 
it  was  therefore  with  very  great  trouble  and  worry  that  I 
got  the  box  through  unopened.  I don’t  know  at  the  pre- 
sent time  whether  all  the  things  I ordered  were  sent  ; and 
although  I included  in  the  remittance  what  I thought 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  packing  and  freight  by  India 
parcel  post,  I had  to  pay,  I think,  some  fifteen  or  seven- 
teen Rs.  on  arrival,  for  freight  and  other  charges. 

3 and  4. — On  the  1st  March  of  this  year  I sent  to  two 
separate  dealers  tor  a packet  of  gelatine  bromide  pellicle, 
remitting  the  money  by  the  same  post— my  letters  must 
have  reached  their  address  about  the  22nd  March  : one  of 
the  dealers  has  never  replied  up  to  now  (twelve  weeks). 
The  other  wrote  on  the  22nd  April  (a  month  after  he  got 
my  letter  and  money)  merely  a bare  acknowledgment  of 
the  cash,  but  no  signs  as  yet  of  the  gelatine  bromide.  I 
have  since  sent  an  order  (and  the  cash)  for  some  gelatine 
bromide  paper  to  another  firm,  and  am  wondering  whether 
this  will  share  the  same  fate. 

All  these  orders,  small  and  large,  were  sent  to  well- 
established  dealers,  and  I am  therefore  at  a loss  how  to 
order  anything  from  this  side  with  a chance  of  getting 
them  out  quickly  and  correctly.  Sending  the  money  in 
advance  seems  only  to  cause  a dead  silence. 

I have  not  mentioned  any  names  in  this  letter,  as  I don’t 
wish  to  cause  any  unpleasantness.  I would  rather  leave  it 
to  the  parties  themselves  (if  they  see  this)  to  attend  a 
little  more  to  their  customers  in  India. 

A friend  here,  and  myself,  are  both  in  need  of  several 
things,  but  don’t  know  to  whom  we  can  trust  to  forward 
them  ; and  the  main  object  of  writing  this  is  to  arrive  at 
some  reasonable  plan  for  getting  out  photographic  material 
direct  from  the  dealers  quickly  and  correctly.  We  are 
willing  to  remit  the  money  in  advance  if  we  are  sure  to  see 
the  value  returned  speedily,  but  not  otherwise.  Photo- 
graphic material  is  not  like  oilmen’s  stores  or  such  things 
as  can  be  ordered  through  an  agent.  Some  technical 
knowledge  is  required  in  the  purchaser,  or  mistakes  will 
invariably  occur. 

I shall  be  glad  if  this  letter  elicits  a reply  from  some  of 
the  firms  in  Eugland,  able  and  willing  to  undertake  export 
business  in  a proper  way. — Yours  faithfully, 

Fred  Dunsterville. 


§ rocwMugs  of  Soaelifs. 

The  Thursday  Evenings  at  Ashley’s  Hotel. 

Last  Thursday’s  meeting  hiving  been  announced  for  a shutter 
exhibition,  there  was  a good  attendance  of  visitors,  and  a very 
fair  list  of  exhibits  was  laid  before  the  chairman  (Mr.  Cobb). 

Mr.  Ashman  exhibited  a studio  shutter,  made  for  him  by  Mr. 
Orford,  and  which  he  had  had  in  constant  use  since  1878. 

Mr.  Cowan  exhibited  two  shutters,  one  of  which  had  also  been 
in  use  since  1878,  and  by  its  means,  at  least  15,000  pictures  had 
been  taken  ; he  also  exhibited  a small  pocket  battery. 

Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  sent  Cadett’s  and  Chadwick’s  shutters. 

Messrs.  Hunter  and  Sand's  shutter  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Sands;  be  also  showed  some  prints  from  negatives  of  Swan’s, 
Epsom  Race  Course,  &c.,  taken  with  this  shutter  by  Mr.  C.  Jones. 

Mr.  Hopkins  exhibited  a shutter  by  Mr.  Lodman,  an  amateur 
residing  at  Dorking. 

Mr.  Fallowfield  brought  Jackson’s  shutter  (by  which  the  cele- 
brated Swan  pictures,  and  the  Flying  Dutchman  were  taken). 

Mr.  Orford  brought  four  shutters  for  studio  use,  and  a small 
portable  battery. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Harrison  produced  a model  of  a shutter,  which 
was  a marvel  of  simplicity,  ingenuity,  and  efficiency. 
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A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Jarman,  promising  to  exhibit  his 
cheap  electric  lamp  at  the  next  meeting. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairmau  and  exhibitors,  proposed  by- 
Mr.  Le  Fevre  (the  president  of  the  Balloon  Society  of  Great 
Britain),  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Ayres,  terminated  a very  pleasant 
and  instructive  evening. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  Annual  Excursion  of  the  Society  will  be  to  Gosford,  od 
Thursday,  7th  July,  by  train  from  Waverley  Station  (N.  B.  Rail), 
at  9.20  a.m.,  returning  from  Longniddry  at  7.42  p.m.  Tickets 
— Gentlemen,  10s.,  Ladies,  6s.  6d.  (which  include  luncheon, 
dinner,  tea.  &c.) 

The  Committee  are  arranging  suitable  games,  for  which  prizes 
will  be  awarded  to  successful  competitors. 

Tickets  may  be  had  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull,  19,  South  St. 
David  Street,  up  to  Tuesday,  the  5th,  and  also  from  the  members 
of  Committee  : — Mr.  James  Howie,  GO,  Princes  Street  ; Mr. 
Frank  P.  Moffat,  125,  Princes  Street ; Mr.  Thomas  Pringle,  103, 
Princes  Street;  Mr.  Hugh  H.  Pillans,  12,  Dryden  Place;  Mr. 
F.  Briglmen,  12,  Giles  Street;  Mr.  G.  G.  Mitchell,  25,  North 
Bridge  ; Mr.  Wm.  Rankin,  11,  Spence  Street ; Mr.  James  Small, 
33,  York  Place  ; and  the  Secretary. 

No  tickets  will  be  sold  after  Tuesday,  the  5th  July,  and  as 
none  will  be  admitted  to  the  grounds  without  one,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  tickets  be  secured  before  this  date,  to  en- 
able the  Committee  to  get  their  arrangements  completed. 

Time  BUI. — Music  and  dancing  at  intervals  during  the  day. 
9.20  a.m. — The  start;  luncheon  about  eleven  ; immediately 
thereafter,  a group  of  the  company  will  be  taken  ; 2 p.m. — 
Dinner;  5 p.m. — Tea;  7.42  p.m. — Start  for  home. 

Malcolm  Gillies  Dobbie,  Hon.  Secretary, 

8,  Rosehall  Terrace,  Dalkeith  Road,  18th  June,  1881. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  second  out-door  meeting  of  this  Society  (this  season)  was 
held  at  Bolton  Woods,  Yorkshire,  on  Saturday,  the  18th  inst. 

Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  morning,  and 
being  so  soon  after  the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  the  party  was  not 
very  numerous.  Nine,  however,  met  at  Victoria  Station,  and 
left  by  the  9.30  train  for  Skipton,  thence  by  waggonette  to 
Bolton  Abbey,  the  atmosphere  being  very  much  clearer  and 
brighter  than  when  at  Manchester. 

Several  plates  were  exposed  in  the  Abbey  and  surroundings, 
after  which  the  members  retired  to  the  Devonshire  Hotel,  where 
an  excellent  cold  luncheon  had  been  provided,  and  was  enjoyed 
by  all  present.  At  the  same  time  a very  heavy  shower  of  rain 
cleared  away  the  dust  and  mist  iu  the  distance,  and,  on  rising 
from  lunch,  the  rain  had  abated,  and  the  sun  lit  up  the  river 
scenery  and  the  woods  magnificently.  A stroll  to  the  Strid  was 
then  fixed  upon,  and  on  the  way  many  plates  were  exposed. 
Although  the  walk  was  a long  one  (after  such  a hearty 
regalement),  the  distance  seemed  shortened  by  the  interest  and 
pleasure  taken  iu  the  selection  of  pictures. 

None  of  the  party  having  been  over  the  ground  before  with 
the  camera,  all  was  new,  and  one  experience  gained  was,  that 
another  time  they  would  endeavour  to  drive  direct  to  the  Strid, 
and  walk  and  photograph  down  to  the  Abbey,  the  light  being 
better  suited  for  most  views  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  party  left  by  the  8.15  train  from  Skipton,  and  so  ended 
a very  eujoyable  excursion. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  Saturday,  July  2nd,  to  Dunham 
Park.  Members  should  endeavour  to  go  by  the  1.15  train  from 
Central  Station. 


Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

On  Thursday,  the  lGth  inst.,  the  first  out-door  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  this  season  took  place,  the  resort  selected  being 
Tintern. 

A fair  muster  of  members  took  place  at  the  Temple  Meads 
Railway  Station,  and  proceeded  by  the  train  leaving  at  9 o’clock. 

Having  arrived  at  the  New  Passage,  the  run  across  the  Severn 
by  steamer  to  Portskewet  was  much  enjoyed.  Arrived  at  the 
latter  place,  a good  view  was  obtained  of  the  extent  of  the 
destruction  of  the  wooden  railway  pier  by  the  fire  (supposed  to 
be  incendiary)  which  took  place  last  month.  More  than  half 


of  the  pier  being  destroyed,  and  it  being  the  first  day  of  the 
resumption  of  traffic  by  the  old  route,  all  passengers  and  luggage 
had  to  pass  over  a temporary  platform  on  the  top  of  the  new 
piles.  Arrived  at  Portskewet  Junction,  the  company  had  to 
wait  some  minutes  for  the  train,  and  by  this  time  the  rain,  which 
had  already  announced  itself  by  a general  heavy  dulness,  came 
on  in  earnest,  and  at  a very  early  time  in  the  day’s  proceedings 
caused  forebodings,  which,  unfortunately,  were  fully  realised. 
However,  long  before  this,  diverting  “ yarns  ” had  been  pretty 
plentifully  furnished  ; and  one  of  the  members  thought,  while 
waiting,  a photographic  joke,  lately  enacted  in  the  city,  might 
amuse  those  present.  Being  rather  good,  we  give  it  in  extenso. 
A thriving  tobacconist,  who  is  quite  a character  in  his  way, 
living  in  one  of  the  few  shops  now  left  in  Clare  Street  (a  great 
banking  and  insurance  street),  is  evidently  a “late  riser,”  his 
shop  not  being  opened  till  long  after  many  of  his  neighbours  have 
begun  the  day’s  bustle.  One  morning  he  was  much  later  than 
usual,  and  a wag,  noticing  the  fact,  procured  a large  sheet  of 
paper,  and  affixed  it  to  the  front  of  the  shop,  after  having 
printed  upon  it  the  words — “ He  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.” 
A firm  of  photographers  close  by  considered  it  an  opportunity 
not  to  be  lost,  and  using  a window  opposite,  perpetuated  the 
joke  by  photographing  the  shop  front  entire,  and  having  a 
hastily-prepared  print  or  “gem  ” picture  ready  for  “ he  who  was 
not  dead,’’  immediately  he  appeared  at  his  “ receipt  of  custom  ” 
with  his  usual  weed,  sent  it  with  their  Compliments  and  con- 
gratulations. 

The  train  waited  for  non-arrivals,  and  the  journey  continued, 
when  a whistle  and  a rush  into  a rather  long  tunnel 
announced  that  the  Wye  Valley  Line  was  being  traversed.  On 
emerging  from  the  tunnel,  the  river  Wye  and  richly  wooded 
Wyndcliff  suddenly  came  into  view  in  all  their  beauty  (for 
although  the  rain  was  still  literally  pouring  down,  the  view  was 
most  beautiful).  A few  more  minutes,  and  the  glorious  old  Abbey 
of  Tintern  burst  on  the  view  as  the  train  winds  round  yet  another 
of  the  many  sharp  turns  which  do  so  much  to  give  a charm  to 
the  little  Wye  Valley  Railway,  at  all  the  stations  of  which  the 
roses  flourish  in  such  profusion,  from  the  delicate  Devoniensis  to 
the  rich,  deep-coloured  Damask  Rose,  and  give  the  booking  office 
window  or  the  signalman’s  box  a far  more  poetic  and  artistic 
appearance  than  they  can  usually  boast. 

Fortunately,  the  rain  ceased  just  long  enough  to  allow  the 
members  to  have  a ride  in  dry  weather  from  Tintern  Station  to 
the  Beaufort  Arms  Hotel  in  the  village.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  they  arrived  and  settled  down  with  praiseworthy  earnest- 
ness to  the  charms  of  lunch,  than  the  rain  again  came  down  in 
the  form  of  pitchforks,  and  with  all  the  appearance  of  continuing 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

With,  however,  the  excellent  fare  of  such  a “ goode  olde 
hostelrie,”  the  festive  “ goaks  ” of  the  company  (amongst  whom 
was  a brother  amateur  in  distress  from  Cheltenham,  invited  by 
ihe  Honorary  Secretary  to  join  the  Association  at  lunch),  time 
was  effectually  killed  till  the  Vice-President  (Mr.  T.  Davey)  re- 
marking that,  unfortunately,  much  as  it  would  help  to  pass  the 
time,  they  could  not  keep  eating  till  the  time  for  the  return 
train,  suggested  a cessation  of  hostilities,  and  a ramble  in  the  wet 
for  those  who  cared  for  it.  Disgusted  with  the  weather,  and 
tired  of  being  indoors,  all  turned  out,  and  although  every  member 
brought  a camera,  not  one  was  taken  out,  mackintoshes  being 
much  more  to  the  purpose.  Everyone  having  done  his  best  to 
get  wet  through,  it  was  decided  that  the  return  should  take  place 
by  the  first  train  going,  and  the  members  having  indulged  in  the 
cup  which  cheers  but  not  inebriates,  took  their  seats  in  the 
break  for  a drive  in  a “ drizzle.’’ 

Having  boarded  the  train,  all  took  comfort  from  the  “ fragrant 
weed,’’ and  amusement  from  more  “ yarns,”  some  prosy  and 
proper,  some  naughty  but  nice,  others  ticklingly  terse,  and  told 
fully  twice. 

Having  reached  Portskewet  Pier  Remains,  on  the  return 
journey,  the  members  were  much  interested,  while  the  luggage 
was  got  on  board  the  boat,  in  watching  a diver  descend  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water  to  fix  chains  to  sunken  trucks,  engines,  &c. 

The  rest  of  the  time  of  the  return  journey  was  employed  in 
determining  the  place  for  the  next  out-door  meeting,  and  it  was 
ultimately  decided  that  Varleigh  Castle  and  village  should  be 
visited  in  July,  the  Association  taking  train  to  Freshfoid 
Station,  and  walking  up  the  bank  of  the  river  (three  miles)  to 
Varleigh. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  A.  II. 
Daniel),  for  carrying  out  the  arrangements,  and  a vote  of  censure 
for  not  providing  better  weather,  were  then  passed,  to  which  he 
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replied,  thanking  the  members  for  the  former,  and  refusing  the 
latter,  preferring  to  send  it  on  to  the  New  lork  Herald. 

On  the  arrival  at  Temple  Meads  Station,  each  betook  himself 
to  his  “ ain  fireside  ” (for  it  was  quite  cold  enough),  “ a sadder 
and  a wetter  man.” 


in  Stttbia. 

Photographic  Society  op  Great  Britain. — The  next 
Technical  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
June  28th,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East.  The  chair  will 
be  taken  at  7‘30. 

Dundee  Exhibition. — Last  week  we  published  the  condi- 
tions and  prize  list  of  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photo- 
graphic Association’s  Exhibition.  We  can  fairly  congratulate 
the  Council  on  the  equity  of  the  conditions  and  the  liberality  of 
the  prize  lists  ; the  former  appear  to  be  framed  upon  the  rules 
of  those  exhibitions  which  have  been  held  throughout  the  king- 
dom and  have  given  the  most  satisfactory  and  successful  resuits. 
The  prize  list,  which  contains  somewhat  novel  items,  is  a liberal 
one,  two  gold  medals  being  offered  iu  place  of  the  single  honour 
usually  awarded  ; the  Dundee  Council  deeming  portraiture  and 
landscape  work  equally  worthy  of  the  coveted  gold.  The  prizes 
in  silver  will  be  eight,  and  there  are  eleven  bronze  medals. 
The  list  should  tempt  a largo  number  of  our  brethrou,  both  pro- 
fessional and  amateur,  to  enter  the  arena  ; indeed,  we  learn  that 
there  are  already  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  promised 
exhibitors,  including  some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  The  Albert  Institute,  in  which  the  Exhibi- 
tion is  to  be  held,  is  a largo  aud  elegant  building,  the  property 
of  the  Town,  and  comprises  museum,  picture  galleries,  and 
library.  The  Council  are  giving  exhibitors  ample  notice,  as  the 
time  for  opening  is  February  10th,  1882.  A preliminary  ad- 
vertisement, which  has  already  appeared  in  our  columns,  refers 
to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  Charles  Johnson,  45,  Nethergate,  Dundee, 
for  any  information  required.  We  believe  since  the  Inter- 
national at  Edinburgh,  fouryoars  ago,  no  exhibition  so  important 
has  been  held  in  Scotland,  and  wo  sincerely  wish  our  friends  of 
Jutiopolis  every  success  in  their  spirited  undertaking. 

Photography  as  a Safeguard  in  Russia. — The  Times  on 
Wednesday,  in  giving  au  account  of  the  arrangements  made  to 
guard  the  Czar  from  harm  during  a journey  from  one  strong- 
hold to  another,  says  that  such  is  the  fear  that  dynamite  may 
find  its  way  under  the  rails,  that  there  are  sentinels  at  every 
half  verst.  “Besides  this,  the  photographs  of  all  the  railway 
officials,  not  ODly  on  this  line  of  railroad,  but  on  all  the  others, 
are  lodged,  to  the  extent  of  very  many  hundreds,  iu  the  Minis- 
try of  Ways  and  Communications,  so  that  any  Nihilists  disguised 
in  railway  costumes  may  be  the  more  easily  detected.” 

The  Primary  Colours. — At  the  Academie,  M.  Rosensthiel 
recently  discussed  the  distinctive  character  of  these  colours. 
Certain  properties  attributed  to  primary  colours  do  not  belong 
to  them  exclusively,  e.g.,  their  producing  all  perceptible  colours 
when  mixed  two  and  two,  and  the  sensation  of  white  arising 
from  the  three  fundamental  sensations  being  excited  equally. 
The  fundamental  property  of  the  primary  triad  is  stated  to  be 
that  colours  situated  on  either  side  ot  a primary  colour  (in  tlio 
graphic  triangle)  and  equidistant,  to  sight  have  their  com- 
plemeutaries  so  near  together  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish those  which  aro  consecutive. 


$0  fiomsgon&fttts. 

■All  Communications  connected  with  Advertisements  and  Business 
lobe  addressed  to  Messrs.  Piper  and  Carter,  “ Photographic 
News”  Office,  5,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  K.C.  Advertisers  are 
requested  to  make  all  Cheq  ues  payable  to  Messrs.  Piter  and 
Carter,  and  crossed  “ Union  Bank,  Photographic  News  Co. 
Account .” 

***  A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best  practical 
es«ay,  “ Mow  I Retouch  and  Varnish  My  Gelatine  Negatives.” 
Contributions  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  1st  J uly.  For  rules, 
see  previous  Nos.  of  the  News. 

G. — One  part  of  gum-dammar  dissolved  in  from  eight  to  twelve 
parts  of  benzole. 


Eager. — 1. — We  are  acquainted  with  one  London  firm  which  is 
now  working  the  process,  and  we  have  seen  it  carried  out  com- 
mercially in  Paris.  2.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  gentleman  in 
question  has  not  made  any  announcement  on  tile  subject.  3.  You 
do  not  state  the  purpose  for  which  you  require  the  roller. 

J.  Z. — Cut  the  gutta-percha  in  pieces,  and  put  it  in  a bottle  with 
eight  times  its  weight  of  carbon  disulphide.  When  the  solution 
is  complete,  allow  the  liquid  to  settle,  and  pour  off  the  clear 
portion. 

W.  W. — 1.  Your  new  method  will  probably  be  found  to  answer 
satisfactorily,  but  you  must  not  expect  to  attain  constant  success 
without  a considerable  amount  of  steadfastness  of  purpose  and 
perseverance.  2.  It  is  extremely  energetic  in  its  action,  and 
must  therefore  be  used  with  caution,  if,  indeed,  at  all.  3.  Why 
not  line  them  with  thin  gutta-percha  ? 

F.  B.  A. — It  is  difficult — or,  rather,  impossible — to  state  in 
figures  how  many  times  a given  gelatino-bromide  plate  is  more 
sensitive  than  an  ordinary  bath  plate.  Not  only  do  bath  plates 
vary  much,  hut  tho  rays  which  exercise  a maximum  effect  on  a 
gelatine  plate  are  by  no  means  the  most  powerful  in  the  case  of 
a wet  collodion  film.  You  must  therefore  regard  the  numbers 
as  only  approximate. 

Experimentalist. — Dissolve  6 parts  of  gelatine  in- 100  parts  of 
water,  and  add  1 part  of  ammonium  bichromate.  Coat  the  plates 
with  a thin  film,  dry,  expose,  and  soalt  in  water.  When  again 
dry,  a faint  image  will  be  visible.  To  intensify  this,  damp  the 
plate,  and  dab  it  gently  with  a pledget  of  cloth  charged  with  a 
small  quantity  of  printing  ink.  In  the  case  of  any  difficulty, 
write  again. 

Capt.  Turton. — 1.  You  had  batter  obtain  some  of  Vogel’s 
gelatino-collodion  emulsion,  which  is  sold  by  Rouch.  2.  It  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  unwashed.  3.  We  shall  be  very  pleased 
to  receive  an  account  of  that  to  which  you  refer. 

Onward. — You  will  find  full  information  in  our  Year-Book. 

J.  Harris — 1.  A quarter  of  an  ounce  to  half  a pint  of  water  is  a 
fair  proportion.  2.  If  exposed  to  the  air  for  a long  time  it  will 
become  useless. 

A Subscriber. — The  information  you  require  may  be  gathered 
from  our  advertisement  columns. 

J.  Jones. — The  “ ditto  ” applies  to  the  figure  as  well  as  the  word  ; 
so  the  quantity  of  glycerine  is  one  ounce. 

W.  Edmondson. — 1.  Anyone  of  the  numerous  forms  of  enlarging 
apparatus  described  in  our  columns  will  answer.  2.  Apply  to  a 
dealer  in  photographic  apparatus. 

J.  M. — The  copyright  holds  good  during  the  life  of  the  producer, 
and  seven  years  after.  If  you  take  any  picture  at  your  owu 
expense,  and  for  your  own  purposes,  the  copyright  belongs  to 
you  ; but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  employed  by  a customer 
to  execute  a picture,  the  copyright  is  his,  the  work  having  been 
done  at  his  expense,  and,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  by  him.  The 
circumstance  of  your  having  resided  out  of  Ireland  for  a short 
time  does  not  affect  the  question  in  any  way.  Your  solicitor 
should  obtain  the  Act  bearing  on  this  question  (1862,  25  and  26 
Vic.,  cap.  68),  as  it  appears  that  when  the  first  commercial  tran- 
saction is  made  in  regard  to  a copy,  a memorandum  should  be 
made  regarding  the  cop>  right. 

John  Jones. — You  should  be  able  to  obtain  very  fine  transparencies 
in  the  way  you  propose,  and  they  may  bo  toned  by  the  usual  acetate 
of  soda  toning  bath. 

Joseph  Barton. — The  propriety  of  such  an  addition  to  the  bath 
is  very  doubtful,  and  we  know  of  several  cases  in  which  those 
who  strongly  advocated  it,  have  themselves  abandoned  the 
practice. 

Nitrate. — The  reaction  only  sets  in  when  the  heat  approaches 
whiteness ; but,  once  commenoed,  it  proceeds  very  rapidly. 

Jelly. — The  setting  property  has  been  destroyed  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  heat. 

B.  Cadman. — The  body  of  the  dish,  being  made  of  a porous 
material,  has  become  satunted  with  silver,  as  you  suppose.  But 
your  letter  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  you  wish  to  remove  the 
silver,  and  restore  tho  dish  to  its  pristine  condition,  to  sacrifice 
the  dish  and  recover  the  metal,  or  to  attain  both  ends.  If  you 
yearn  for  a means  of  occupying  your  spare  time  and  spending 
yeur  surplus  cash,  and  you  possess  an  abundant  gift  of  patience, 
we  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  you  detailed  directions 
with  respect  to  this  matter. 

Learner. — When  a solution  of  nitrate  of  barium  is  mixed  with 
ferrous  sulphate,  a white  precipitate  of  baiium  sulphate  (perma- 
nent white)  is  thrown  down,  and  ferrous  nitrate  remains  in  solu- 
tion. Filtration  serves  to  separate  the  precipitate  from  the 
ferrous  nitrate  solution,  and  this  latter  is  supposed  by  some  to 
yield  pictures  with  purer  whites  than  are  obtained  when  the 
sulphate  is  employed. 

M.  Heston. — 1.  Strong  alcohol  will  gradually  remove  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  water,  leaving  the  films  in  a condition  to  be  rapidly 
dried  by  the  application  of  heat.  2.  There  is  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  on  this  point,  but  our  own  experience  is  in 
favour  of  its  direct  application. 

M.  Walden. — You  will  find  full  details  in  the  Year-Book. 
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ALCOHOLIC  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

The  opponents  of  the  gelatine  process  are  fond  of  laying 
stress  on  the  length  of  time  which  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate 
takes  to  dry,  as  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  succ  ess- 
ful working  of  the  gelatino- bromide  process;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  where  the  operator  has  only  one  dark 
room,  he  is  much  incommoded  in  all  his  other  work  while 
his  plates  are  drying,  aud  for  this  reason  the  preparation 
of  gelatine  emulsion  with  alcohol  is  a welcome  improve- 
ment. Alcohol  containing  a small  quantity  of  acid  will 
dissolve  gelatine  copiously.  For  this  purpose  many  acids 
(for  example,  aqua-regia)  are  available,  aud  among  the 
organic  acids  nearly  all  those  in  general  use — acetic,  formic, 
citric,  malic,  lactic,  oxalic,  succinic,  &c. — will  produce  the 
desired  effect.  The  question  is,  which  of  these  acids  should 
be  chosen  ? 

As  organic  acids,  like  aqua-regia  (nitro-hydrochloric 
acid),  are  apt  to  reduce  the  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  bro- 
mide, it  is  better  to  have  recourse  to  the  organic  acids,  and 
among  these  the  volatile  acids  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
fixed  acids,  since  in  drying  they  completely  evaporate,  and 
leave  behind  the  pure  film  of  gelatine.  Hence  we  prefer  a 
mixture  of  acetic  acid  with  alcohol.  Fabre,  by  his  latest 
researches,  bas  shown  that  only  a very  small  proportion  of 
acetic  acid  need  be  used  with  certain  kinds  of  gelatine. 
Soft  gelatine,  like  that  of  Nelsou,  will  dissolve  abundantly 
in  a mixture  of  100  parts  of  alcohol,  and  only  3 parts  of 
acetic  acid,  while  hard  gelatines  require  6 parts  of  the  acid, 
and  very  hard  gelatine,  or  isinglass,  as  much  as  12  parts. 

In  such  mixtures  as  these,  dry  gelatino-bromide  of  silver 
may  be  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of  10  parts  to  100  parts 
of  the  solvent  menstruum.  If  it  does  not  readily  dissolve, 
Laoureux  Tecomraends  that  the  gelatino-bromide  should  be 
first  soaked  for  some  hours  iu  water,  and  the  water  having 
been  drained  off,  that  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid  should  be  poured  on.  In  this  case,  only  a very  small 
quantity  of  acetic  acid  need  be  added — a proportion  of  one 
percent,  will  be  sufficient.  The  mixture  should  be  heated  in 
the  water  bath  to  a temperature  of  llO''  to  120°  Fab. 

When  acetic  acid  is  added  in  a larger  proportion  than 
that  above  given — say  from  25  to  50  per  cent. — the  gela- 
tine film  is  no  longer  firm,  and  sets  occasionally  with  great 
difficulty.  In  order  to  increase  the  firmness  of  the  film, 
collodion  cotton  (pyroxyline)  may  be  added,  and  then  we 
have  Vogel’s  emulsion.  Konarzewski  obtained  a similar 
preparation  by  dissolving  one  part  ot  pyroxyline  in  50 
parts  of  alcohol  and  50  parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
then  adding  10  parts  of  dry  gelatine  emulsion.  This 
collodio-gelatine  emulsion  sets  and  dries  very  quickly,  and 
in  respect  of  the  various  developers  behaves  very  much  the 
same  as  a simple  collodion  plate,  for  it  bears  au  excess 
of  silver  nitrate  better  than  does  an  aqueous  gelatine 
emulsion,  and  it  cau  be  developed  with  acid,  pyrogallol, 


and  silver  nitrate,  only  that  in  this  case  it  is  considerably 
less  sensitive  than  with  the  ordinary  alkaline  development. 
According  to  Vogel,  it  requires  with  the  acid  developer  an 
exposure  of  three  times  the  length  necessary  for  the  alka- 
line developer  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  detail,  but 
much  less  vigour.  Emulsions  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  ad- 
here badly  to  the  glass  plate  ; aud  the  glasses  should  there- 
fore receive  a primary  coating  of  caoutchouc  solution,  or 
of  a dilute  solution  of  gelatine  in  water  containing  some 
chrome-alum. 

Wilde  makes  the  following  interesting  observation.  If 
gelatine,  which  has  been  soaked  in  water,  treated  with 
two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  diluted 
with  alcohol,  and  then  neutralised  wTith  ammonia,  it  will 
remain  in  a fluid  state,  notwithstanding  that  all  free  acid 
has  been  removed.  Wilde  has  also  introduced  an  emulsion 
of  gelatine  and  resin ; this  he  prepares  by  adding  a solution 
of  shellac  in  alcohol  to  an  alcoholic  emulsion  of  gelatine. 
An  emulsion  prepared  in  this  way  sets  and  dries  more 
rapidly  than  an  ordinary  emulsion  in  which  there  is  no 
lesin,  and  its  sensitiveness  remains  unaltered.  Negatives 
taken  with  it  have  a somewhat  milky  turbidity  by  trans- 
mitted light,  but  this  does  not  prevent  them  from  giving 
good  copies.  The  addition  of  the  resin  renders  the  film 
very  firm,  and  facilitates  retouching  with  the  pencil. 

Alcoholic  emulsions  of  gelatine  possess  another  advan- 
tage—they  can  be  kept  for  months  in  the  form  of  jelly 
without  showing  signs  of  decomposition.  There  would 
seem  to  be,  therefore,  considerable  ground  for  further  in- 
vestigating these  preparations. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  LIGHT. 

The  characteristic  differences  which  distinguish  the  work  of 
various  eminent  portraitists  are  quite  as  much  due  to  skilful 
and  artistic  lighting  as  to  gracelul  and  easy  posing.  Let 
us  examine  for  a moment  some  of  the  best  examples  of 
artistic  portraiture,  and  try  to  trace  out  the  means  by  which 
excellence  has  been  arrived  at  ; and  the  result  of  this 
examination  will  probably  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
careful  and  appropriate  management  of  the  curtain  and  the 
reflector  has  been  the  ptime  mover  in  leading  to  artistic 
excellence.  Who  has  not  frequently  been  amused  by  con- 
templating the  constrained  and  unnatural  attitudes  into 
which  unfortunate  victims  have  been  worried  by  over- 
enthusiasts  iu  the  art  of  posing — photographers  who  appear 
to  believe  that  every  sitter  must  be  arranged  aud  fixed 
according  to  the  same  general  principles  ? It  certainly  can- 
not be  expected  that  a sitter  should  feel  at  his  ease  in  a 
position  altogether  new  to  him,  and  in  no  respect  6imilar 
to  his  attitudes  of  every-day  life.  In  such  a case,  the  look 
of  restraint  depicted  on  the  countenance,  and  the  general 
discomfort  of  the  sitter,  olteuer  serve  to  make  the  photograph 
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a caricature  than  a portrait.  To  sura  up  with  regard  to 
posing  for  portraiture.  The  basis  for  work  should  be  a 
natural  position  of  the  sitter,  not  an  ideal  of  the  photo 
grapher  ; aud  although  this  natural  position  may  require 
modification,  it  should  be  allowed  to  hold  good  in  the  mam. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  above  femarks  apply  to 
portraiture,  rather  than  to  figures  or  groups  of  a dramatic 
or  ideal  character,  as  in  such  cases  the  photographer’s  aim 
is  to  select  and  adapt  his  models  to  fulfil  his  own  precon- 
ceived ends  ; but  even  wh*-n  this  is  the  case,  he  will  often 
succeed  better  if  he  meets  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  subjects 
half-way,  instead  of  adhering  rigidly  and  firmly  to  his  own 
notions. 

As  regards  lighting,  and  the  use  of  accessories,  the  case 
is  v ry  different,  everything  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
photographer.  He  can  place  a small  object — such  as  a 
basket  of  flowers,  a vase,  or  a book — so  as  to  balance  what 
might  otherwise  be  a notable  peculiarity  as  regards  the 
position  of  the  sitter,  or  any  want  of  symmetry  in  his 
figure;  he  may  so  adjust  the  light  as  to  throw  any  notable 
point  of  elegance  into  high  relief,  to  fairly  illuminate 
deeply  sunken  eyes,  or  to  cast  a shadow  on  any  sinister 
expression  which  may  disfigure  the  face  of  the  model. 

It  is  a matter  of  considerable  importance  to  possess 
abundant  facilities  for  perfectly  controlling  the  light,  so 
that,  there  may  be  no  necessity  to  place  the  sitter  in  a fresh 
position  and  repose,  in  order  to  attain  the  requisite  con- 
ditions of  lighting;  every  change  serving  to  weary  the 
Bitter,  and  considerably  lessen  the  probability  of  a pleasing 
and  satisfactory  portrait  being  produced.  This  view  of  the 
case  would  naturally  lead  us  to  construct  a studio  so  that  light 
can  enter  from  as  many  aspects  as  possible;  means  being 
provided  for  modifying  or  totally  excluding  any  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  light.  Such  a studio  may  involve  more 
labour  as  regards  actual  manipulation  of  curtains  and 
screens  than  would  be  the  case  with  a glass  house  in  which 
light  can  only  enter  from  one  side,  or  one  side  and  the  top  ; 
but  the  photographer  who  really  takes  pleasure  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  highest  results  will  not  object  to  this  extra 
woik. 

As  regards  reflectors,  nothing  is  superior  to  large  sheets 
of  white  paper;  these  being  either  placed  on  the  floor, 
attached  to  the  walls,  or  supported  on  frames  so  constructed 
as  to  be  capable  of  beiug  inclined  at  any  angle. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO’ 

The  Reason  op  the  Sensitiveness  of  Gelatine  Plates 

Testing  the  Nelson  Developer  — Blisters  on  Albu- 
menized  Paper  — Increasing  the  Sensitiveness  op 
Modern  Dry  Plates — Decomposition  of  Gelatine 
Emulsions — Influence  of  Acids  on  the  Sensitiveness 
of  Greenish  Bromide  of  Silver. 

The  Reason  of  the  Sensitiveness  of  Gelatine  Plates. — As 
stated  in  our  not*  g of  J uue  12th,  JVlr.  Warnnke  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not  a chemical,  but  a purely  mechanical  reason, 
why  particles  of  bromide  are  more  sensitive  in  gelatine  than 
in  collodion.  We  have  already  doubted  this  suggestion  in 
regard  to  the  insensitiveness  of  silver  bromide  in  a spongy 
film  of  wet  collodion,  and  we  will  here  give  some  illustrations. 
Dr.  Vogel  has  proved  that  between  the  white  bromide  of 
silver  in  collodion  emulsions,  and  the  gieenish  bromide  of 
gelatine  emulsion,  there  is  a very  marked  chemical  difference; 
the  first  being  much  more  quickly  reduced  by  an  alkaline 
pyrogallic  solution  than  the  second.  This  is  not  only  the 
case  with  gelatine  plates,  but  also  with  collodio-gelatine 
emulsion  plates,  in  which  the  film  is  much  more  similar  to 
collodion  than  to  gelatine.  Dr.  Vogel  obseived  that  on  two 
plates,  one  collodion,  and  the  other  gelatine,  exposed  the 
same  time  and  developed  simultaneously,  the  collodion  plate 
developed  much  inoro  quickly  (see  our  issue  of  May  27, 
p.  242).  Dr.  ^ ogel  has  also  proved  that  between  acollodice 
bromide  of  silver  film  and  gelatine  plates  there  is  a very 


marked  difference  in  the  sensitiveness  for  spectrum  colours. 
He  exposed  both  kinds  of  plate  to  the  solar  spectrum,  and 
observed  that  the  collodio- bromide  film  is  most  sensitive  to 
indigo  rays  (wave  lengths  430)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  G 
I Fraunhofer),  whilst  the  gelatino-bromide  film  and  the 
collodio-gelatine  plates  containing  the  greenish  bromide  of 
-ilver  are  most  sensitive  for  the  less  refrangible  blue  rays 
( wave  length  450).  We  think  all  the  facts  prove  that  between 
gelatine  and  collodion  plates  there  is  not  only  a mechanical 
difference,  but  t Iso  a chemical  difference;  that  is,  they  con- 
tain different  modifications  of  silver  bromide.  No  doubt 
the  character  of  the  film  has  a certain  influence  ; also 
if  it  is  hardened  in  any  way,  the  developer  will  penetrate 
it  more  6lowly,  and  therefore  its  action  will  be  modified. 
But  there  is  still  an  optical  influence  of  the  film,  which  Dr. 
V ogel  observed  during  his  spectroscopical  investigations. 
He  expoped  gelatine  plates  and  collodio-gelatine  plates 
equally  to  the  solar  spectrum  and  developed  them,  and  in 
all  cases  he  observed  that  the  maximum  of  the  action  was 
in  the  same  place  (wave  length  450),  but  that  the  collodio- 
gelatine  plate  was  more  sensitive  to  the  lower  refrangible 
rays  than  the  gelatine  plate,  so  that  the  sensitiveness  ot  the 
former  for  the  green  rays  was  about  the  same  as  for  the 
violet  rays.  Dr.  Vogel  therefore  recommends  the  collodio- 
gelatine  plate  in  general  for  taking  spectrum  photographs  of 
the  lower  refrangible  rays. 

Testing  the  Nelson  Developer. — It  is  well  known  that  the 
ammonia  solution  of  the  Nelson  developer  (No.  2)  is  liable 
in  hot  weather  to  soon  lose  a notable  proportion  of  its 
ammonia  by  evaporation.  It  therefore  sometimes  happens 
that  gelatine  plates  of  good  quality  give  flat  pictures  which 
develop  slowly.  An  experienced  pereon  would  naturally 
add  more  ammonia  to  the  solution  ; but  others,  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  matter,  might  easily  be  led  into  ditti- 
culiies.  For  determining  the  exact  strength  of  the  solution, 
Dr.  Vogel  recommends  the  following  proceeding: — Dis- 
solve six  grains  of  oxalic  acid  (crystallized)  in  water,  aud 
dilute  until  the  volume  of  the  liquid  is  90  cub.  cents.  Of 
this  solution,  which  keeps  very  well,  5J  cub.  cents,  are 
necessary  for  neutralizing  1 cub.  cent,  of  a normal  Nelson 
developer  (No.  2).  For  testing,  take  1 cub.  cent,  in  a 
measuring  glass,  put  a small  piece  of  litmus  paper  in  it, 
add4J  cub.  cents,  of  the  oxalic  acid  solutiou,  andshake  well. 
The  reaction  of  the  fluid  should  now  be  distinctly  alkaline  ; 
if  not,  the  developer  is  too  weak  for  good  work,  though  it 
may  happen  that  for  some  kinds  of  gelatine  plates  it  may 
still  be  useful.  To  continue  the  operation,  more  oxalic 
solutiou  is  added  drop  by  drop  till  the  litmus  paper  begins  to 
remain  red  after  shaking.  If  more  than  cub.  cents,  are 
necessary  for  neutralizing,  the  developer  is  too  strong.  If 
it  is  too  weak,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  which  must  be 
added  to  bring  it  up  to  the  right  strength  is  easily  deter- 
mined. Add  to  1 cub.  cent,  of  the  No.  2 solutiou,  cub. 
cents,  of  the  oxalic  acid  solutiou,  and  afterwards,  drop  by 
■ Iron,  liquor  ammonia  till  the  red  litmus  paper,  after  well 
shaking,  begins  to  remain  blue.  In  this  way  the  quantity 
of  ammonia,  necessary  for  1 cub.  cent,  of  the  solution 
No.  2 is  determined. 

Blisters  on  Albumenized  Paper. — It  being  now  summer,  the 
old  photographic  difficulties  caused  by  heat  again  demand 
attention.  Everybody  is  familiar  with  blisters,  aud  should 
know  also  the  way  of  avoiding  them.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  use  of  a saturated  solution  of  common  salt  after 
toning,  or  the  application  of  four  or  six  fixing  baths  of 
different  strength,  are  not  always  successful.  A German 
photographer  now  recommends  us  to  put  the  prints,  after 
toning,  in  a bath  of  alcohol  (methylated  spirit)  1 part, 
water  2 parts.  The  colour  of  the  prints  is  somewhat 
changed  by  this  bath,  aud  they  become  a little  transparent, 
but  after  fixing  they  look  as  usual. 

Increasing  the  Sensitiveness  of  Modern  Dry  Plates. — A con- 
tributor ol  the  Mittheilungen,  Mr.  Stosch,  publishes  some 
facts  with  regard  to  Dr.  Vogel’s  notice  on  the  action  of 
nitrate  of  silver  on  collodio-gelatine  plates  (see  our  issue  of 
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June  12,  p.  282).  Stosch  has  observed  that  the  sensitiveness 
of  gelatine  plates  can  be  increased  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  there  being  no  danger  of  red  fog.  He  mixes  100  cub. 
cents,  of  alcohol  with  2 cub.  cents,  of  aqueous  ammonia- 
i itrate  of  silver  solution  (12  grains  nitrate,  250  grains  water, 
10  cub.  cents,  liquor  ammonia).  In  this  solution  the  gelatine 
plates  are  immersed  for  three  minutes,  and  then  dried,  an 
operation  which  takes  about  five  minutes.  Such  plates  are, 
according  to  Stosch,  three  to  five  times  more  sensitive  than 
without  this  treatment.  Vogel  has  observed  that  the  favour- 
able action  of  the  nitrate  disappears  after  about  one  day, 
because  the  nitrate  is  gradually  decomposed  by  the  gelatine 
But  when  the  plate  is  to  be  used  soon,  this  method  certainly 
has  its  value.  Stcsch  remarks,  that  by  the  nitrate  of  silver 
the  sensitiveness  only  is  increased,  not  the  intensity  ; on  the 
contrary,  he  observed  that  very  dense  gelatine  plates  when 
thus  treated  give  thin  pictures.  The  small  quantity  of 
nitrate  causes  no  fog  at  all. 

Decomposition  of  Gelatine  Emulsions. — The  same  author 
speaks  of  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  melted  gelatine 
emulsion.  He  stated  that  with  well-washed  emu'sions  the 
bromide  of  lilver  was  precipitated  in  such  cases,  and  an  acid 
smell  w is  observed  (this  we  presume  to  be  due  to  acetic  acid) 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  gelatine.  As  a remedy, 
Stosch  recommends  the  addition  of  4 or  5 drops  ammonia 
to  200  cub.  cents,  of  emulsion. 

Influence  of  Acids  on  the  Sensitiveness  of  Greenish  Bromide  of 
Silver. — It  is  well  known  that  free  acids  have  a very  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  sensitiveness  of  wet  plates ; as  they 
diminish  it  iu  a remarkable  manner,  not  only  in  the  case  of 
bromo-iodized  plates,  but  also  in  the  case  of  wet  bromide 
plates.  On  collodion  dry  plates,  free  acid  seems  to  have 
also  a retarding  action  ; but  on  modern  dry  plates,  free  acid 
has  no  influence  at  all  as  regards  the  sensitiveness.  Jn  the 
gelatino-collodio  emulsion  invented  by  Vogel,  a gelatine 
emulsion  is  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  diluted  with  collo- 
dion, and  though  there  is  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  free 
acid,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates  is  the  same  as  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  original  gelatine  emulsion.  Even  more, 
this  sensitiveness  is  observed  not  only  after  drying  and 
evaporation  of  the  acid,  but  also  in  the  wet  condition  of 
the  film. 


PUPIL  TO  A PHOTOGRAPHER. 

We  cut  from  our  advertisement  columns  an  announcement, 
of  which  there  have  been  several  examples  lately':  — 11  An 
active  and  intelligent  Youth  of  16,  well  educated,  is 
desirous  of  entering  a good  Photographic  Establishment, 
where  he  could  learn  the  art  thoroughly,  and  make  himselt 
generally  useiul.” 

The  above  and  its  fellows  prove  plainly  enough  two  things  : 
that  photography  has  now  attained  to  an  attrgctive  posi- 
tion, and  that  there  is  needed  some  systematic  method  ol 
educating  photographers.  We  Enow  very  well  that  studios 
of  high  rank  are  to  be  found  where  pupils  are  welcome, 
and  where  they  have  the  advantage  of  a competent 
teacher  in  the  technics  of  photography,  as  well  as  in  the 
arrangement  aud  ligbtiug  of  the  model.  But  no  photo- 
grapher, however  competent,  is  likely  to  supply  all  that  au 
aspirant  requires  to  make  him  proficient  iu  the  art,  any 
more  than  a Royal  Academician,  distinguished  as  he  is, 
would  be  able  in  himself  to  train  a painter.  Fortunately, 
the  teaching  of  a photographer  and  the  teaching  of  a 
painter  or  draughtsman  go  upon  the  same  lines  in  a great 
measure,  and  if  a youth  desires  to  become  a photographer, 
and  to  achieve  success  in  his  calling,  it  is  not  only  desirable 
that  he  should  have  artistic  taste,  but  artistic  knowledge. 
In  a word,  he  should  have  both  liking  and  ability.  Many 
excellent  art  schools  are  now  within  reach  of  students  of  all 
classes,  so  there  is  no  excuse  for  a young  man  now-a-days 
lacking  the  rudimentary  principles  of  his  calling. 


It  does  not  follow  that  a pupil  entering  a photographic 
studio  does  so  with  the  intent  to  adopt  the  calling  of  a photo- 
grapher. It  may  be  with  that  object  that  he  desires  to 
familiarise  himself  with  the  art-science,  and  it  may  not. 
We  have  lately  spoken  with  two  gentlemen,  both  of  them 
enjoying  high  rank  as  artists,  who  are  extremely  anxious 
that  their  sons  should  become  masters  of  photography.  But 
whethertheseyounggentlemen  remain  photographersall  their 
li  ves  is  a matter  of  second  ary  cons  iderat  ion  ; this  will  depend 
upon  circumstances.  They  have  both  of  them  a taste  for  art, 
and  desire  to  become  artists;  their  parents  are  anxious, 
therefore,  that  they  shall  be  in  a position  to  produce  pictures 
not  only  with  pencil  and  brush,  but  with  the  camera  also. 
In  fact,  it  comes  to  this,  that  artists  look  at  the  camera  as 
one  means  the  more  at  their  disposal.  The  camera  has 
become  so  important  a tool  of  late,  that  they  cannot  afford 
any  looger  to  disregard  it ; therefore,  they  say,  in  future, 
not  only  must  aspirants  be  taught  to  hold  the  pencil  and 
ply  the  brush,  but  to  develop  a sensitive  plate  into  the 
bargain. 

Art  students,  no  more  than  other  people,  can  say  at  the 
outset  of  their  career  what  their  particular  calling  in  life 
will  be.  One  becomes  a portrait  painter,  another  occupies 
himself  with  water-colour  sketches,  and  a third  confines 
himself  to  the  draughtsman’s  art.  The  first  would  be  quite 
incapable,  in  all  probability,  of  drawing  upon  wcod  a 
cartoon  such  as  appears  in  Punch , or  in  our  magazines,  while 
the  last,  very  likely,  has  never  painted  a portrait  in  oil 
that  has  been  recognhed  by  kith  or  kin.  Each  has  adopted 
a particular  line  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  makes  what 
money  and  reputation  he  can  in  that  branch.  An  art 
student,  like  the  rest  of  us,  tries  his  best  with  everything 
within  his  reach,  with  pencil  and  with  brush,  with  oil 
pigments,  water  pis;m«  nts,  chalk,  or  black-lead  pencil,  and 
to  those  he  will  add  in  future  the  camera.  He  may  in  the 
end  turn  photographer,  or  he  may  not;  he  will  just  take  up 
one  art  or  the  other,  according  as  he  excels,  or  circumstances 
dictate.  Photography  is  not  to  be  denied  ; it  has  forced 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  artists,  and  those  who  would 
avail  themselves  of  all  means  at  their  disposal  must  maEe  a 
study  of  our  art-science. 

We  are  far  from  asserting  that  an  artist  only  follows  one 
branch  of  art ; that  would  be  absurd.  But,  as  a rule,  an 
artist  derives  hisincome  from  one  particular  line  of  art  only. 
There  are  painters  like  Millais,  who  are  famed  both  for 
portraits  and  landscapes  ; artists  like  Fildes  and  Fred 
Barnard,  who  ply  both  brush  and  pencil  with  equal  success; 
but  the  majority  work  persistently  in  one  groove.  They  are 
professional  painters  and  dilettanti  draughtsmen,  or  vice - 
versa  ; in  other  words,  if  they  can  draw  well,  they  paint 
better.  On  the  roll  of  photographers  we  have  many  excellent 
painters,  who  exhibit  in  the  Royal  Academy  and  other 
not'  d London  galleries.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  earns  probably  as  much  by  painting  as  by  photo- 
graphy ; the  late  M.  Adam-Salomon,  of  Paris,  skilful  photo- 
grapher as  he  proved  himself,  wa9  not  less  a sculptor  of  the 
highest  rank,  as  witness  his  work  at  the  very  last  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  ; Herr  Max  Petsch,  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Loescher  and  Petsch,  of  Berlin,  after  oscillating  for 
some  years  between  the  palette  and  collodion,  now  works 
only  with  the  former;  the  late  O.  G.  Rejlander  worked 
alternately  with  tlie  camera  and  with  pigments,  as  he  could 
best  earn  a guinea,  a favourite  saying  of  his  being  that 
photography  in  art  was  what  steam  was  in  navigation — you 
got  to  your  destination  so  much  faster  ; Mr.  Kobeit  Faulkner 
has  a high  reputation  as  an  artist  in  crayon  ; Mr.  Robert 
Slingsby,  of  Lincoln,  has  distinguished  himself  as  a water- 
colour painter,  and  so  has,  we  believe,  Mr.  Harvey  Barton, 
of  Bristol.  We  could,  indeed,  extend  the  list  of  capable 
painters  and  draughtsmen  among  photographers  very  con- 
siderably, it  any  purpose  were  to  be  served  by  such  record,  just 
as  we  might  recite  the  names  of  many  of  our  best  painters  who 
are  either  photographers,  or  make  use  of  photography  in  their 
daily  work.  It  is  enough  to  show  that  the  camera  has  now 
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become  a familiar  tool  among  artists,  and  that  photography 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  artistic  work  that  students 
must  henceforth  cultivate  its  acquaintance. 

That  many  art  students  will  eventually  adopt  the  calling 
of  photographer  as  their  career  in  life  is  very  certain. 
If  an  artist  will  thoroughly  learn  the  technics  of  photo- 
graphy, not  simply  be  capable  of  producing  an  image  upon 
a gla«s  plate,  but"  able  so  to  govern  exposure  and  control 
development  in  the  manner  in  which  a Russell  Manners 
Gordon  can,  then  photography  cannot  fail  to  fascinate  and 
attract  as  a fine  art.  The  technics  of  photography  are  not 
more  difficult  to  acquire  than  a knowledge  of  mixing  pig- 
ments, and  their  mechanical  application  to  canvas  ; but  that 
the  former  requires  to  the  full  as  much  practice  and  experi- 
ence is  a fact  beyond  contradiction. 

Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  the  study  of  photography  is 
unlike  the  study  of  pigments  in  the  circumstance  that  some 
knowledge  of  chemistry  is  indispensable  to  the  production 
of  successful  negatives.  Painters  have  also  to  do  with 
chemistry,  and  it  would  be  well  indeed  for  them  if  they 
devoted  more  attention  still  to  science.  There  is  a professor 
of  chemistry  attached  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  this 
moment,  and  has  been  for  some  years  past,  toinstruct  painters 
in  the  composition  of  the  pigments  they  employ,  to  teach 
them  how  to  secure  permanence  for  their  paintings  and 
freedom  from  change  of  colour.  It  cannot  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  photography  is  an  art  apart,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  mixed  up  with  chemical  knowledge. 

This  circumstance  brings  us  to  a point  that  is  probably 
the  most  important  in  the  training  of  photographers.  How 
are  they  to  learn  thoroughly  the  chemical  rudiments  of  their 
urt  ? As  we  have  said,  the  practised  photographer  can  teach 
the  pupil  much,  but  even  if  he  had  the  opportunity,  he  has 
not  the  means  to  impart  the  necessary  chemical  education. 
Of  late,  it  is  true,  there  have  been  lectures  upon  photographic 
chemistry  by  able  professors  delivered  in  London,  but  we 
want  something  more  than  this.  We  want  a technical 
photographic  school,  where  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
would  join  hands.  No  doubt,  in  time,  we  shall  get  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  it  is  indeed  matter  for  congratulation 
that  we  have,  during  the  last  twelvemonth,  already  secured 
so  much.  Perhaps  one  of  these  days  there  may  be  such  an 
institution  established  upon  the  model  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
in  which  professors  both  of  the  art  and  science  of  photo- 
graphy will  find  a place. 


The  “ At  Home  ” next  week  will  be  “ Mr.  John  Fergus 
at  Largs;”  the  following  “By-the-Bye”  will  be  “On 
Taking-in  the  Editor.” 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mb.  Warnerke’s  New  Process — How  to  Improve  the 
Febrotspe — A Short  Review  of  Photographic  Statistics 
— Actinic  Difference  of  two  Sources  of  Light  having 
the  same  Illuminating  Power. 

Mr.  Warnerke's  New  Process. — I owe  a debt  of  gratitude 
to  my  excellent  colleague  and  friend  Mr.  Warnerke,  for  the 
explanations  which  he  has  been  good  enough  to  make  in 
his  letter  published  in  the  Photographic  News  of  the  17th 
of  June  last.  These  additional  details  throw  great  light 
upon  the  question  ; it  is  more  especially  valuable  to  learn 
that  the  selection  of  the  proper  kind  of  gelatine  bears  an 
important  part  in  working  this  process.  I have  not  had  the 
time  to  make  any  new  experiments  on  this  point,  taking 
into  consideration  the  information  which  Mr.  Warnerke 
has  given  us  ; but  I thoroughly  believe  that  anyone  follow- 
ing the  path  which  he  has  indicated,  cannot  fail  of  meeting 
with  success.  One  conclusive  circumstance  alone,  which 
I have  met  with  without  seeking  for  it,  has  verified  com- 
pletely Mr.  W arnerke’s  allegations.  While  engaged  in  some 
researches,  of  which  I shall  have  to  say  a word  further  on, 
as  to  the  action  of  different  sources  of  light  of  the  same 


photometric  power  upon  sensitive  surfaces,  I had  been 
comparing  the  action  of  daylight  with  that  of  the  light  of 
a paraffine  lamp.  Some  discs  were  taken  of  different  de- 
grees of  opacity,  corresponding  to  each  impression.  One 
of  these  plates,  after  being  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid, 
and  not  having  been  previously  fixed,  was  left  in  a basin 
full  of  water,  and  some  days  afterwards,  in  shaking  up  the 
water  in  this  basin,  I saw  the  discs  detach  themselves  from 
the  surface  of  the  sensitive  film,  which  the  water,  though 
not  heated,  but  still  a little  warm  on  account  of  the 
weather,  had  softened  sufficiently  to  dissolve  it.  I at  once 
saw  that  I had  here  a complete  corroboration  of  Mr.  War- 
nerke's discovery.  It  was  perfectly  evident  that  if  this 
print  had  been  transferred  to  paper,  or  to  another  plate, 
and  treated  wTith  hot  water,  it  would  have  been  fixed  merely 
by  the  gelatine,  which  had  not  been  acted  on  by  light, 
being  dissolved,  and  without  the  addition  of  any  acetic 
acid. 

IIow  to  Improve  Ferrotype. — The  ferrotype  process,  which 
is  so  common  in  Euglaud  at  the  present  time,  is  also 
beginning  to  make  its  way  in  France  ; in  Paris,  especially, 
there  is  now  a large  uumber  of  persons  working  this  pro- 
cess, who  are  able  by  meai)3  of  it  to  make  a very  com- 
fortable living,  and  who,  uuless  they  had  adopted  it,  might 
have  been  asking  themselves  the  question,  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  better  for  them  to  abandon  photo- 
graphy as  a means  of  livelihood.  Now  it  is  not  unusual 
for  them  to  take  daily  from  eighty  to  a hundred  and  fifty 
francs,  and  this  yields  them  a very  liaudsome  profit,  con- 
sidering that  the  cost  of  production  of  a dozen  ferrotypes, 
which  they  sell  for  a franc,  cannot  be  more  than  ten  or 
twenty  centimes.  This  is  very  good;  but  what  is  not  so 
creditable  is  the  inartistic  quality  of  the  work  which  they 
produce.  This  continued  production  of  work  of  a 
miserable  mediocrity  has  only  the  effect  of  bringing  dis- 
credit on  the  photographic  art ; but  I do  not  despair  of 
seeing  this  manufacture  of  medallions  more  or  less  grey 
in  tone  greatly  improved.  As  it  is,  the  plates  of  iron 
which  are  used  as  supports  are  coated  with  a film  of  black 
or  brown  varnish,  and  to  produce  the  effect  wished 
for,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a dark  sub- 
stratum. It  is  to  this  unfortunate  circumstance  that  these 
photographic  toys  owe  their  very  small  value.  A 
great  improvement  would  be  effected  if  we  could 
succeed  in  taking  portraits  by  this  process  on  a white 
ground.  I have  not  myself  tried  it,  but  believe  that  this 
result  could  be  arrived  at  by  transforming  directly  the 
negatives  into  positives,  by  means  of  the  process  described 
in  one  of  my  recent  letters.  The  iron  plates,  coated  with  a 
perfectly  white  varnish,  should  be  collodionized  with  a 
rather  thick  emulsion  of  collodion,  and,  after  a short 
exposure  of  a few  seconds,  they  should  be  developed  with 
iron  sulphate.  They  should  next  be  well  washed,  and  then 
be  submitted  to  the  action  of  diffused  light.  Afterwards 
they  should  be  pluuged  into  a bath  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate, of  which  I have  already  given  the  formula.  The 
object  of  this  bath  is  to  dissolve  the  negative  ; the  positive 
which  is  formed  beneath  the  negative  should  then  be 
developed,  and  the  operation  be  completed  iu  the  ordinary 
way.  By  this  means  we  should  be  able  to  obtain  a 
charming  positive  on  a white  ground,  one  which  artistically 
would  be  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  ferrotype  on  a 
black  ground.  It  is  true  the  operation  would  be 
slightly  longer  than  that  of  taking  a ferrotype  in  the  usual 
way.  It  would  require  five  or  six  minutes  more;  but  this 
increase  in  the  leugth  of  time  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  photograph  would  be  largely  compensated  for  by 
the  much  more  satisfactory  result.  This  idea  1 make  a 
present  of  to  my  valued  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel. 

A Short  Review  of  Photographic  Statistics. — I am  at  present 
ergaged  in  drawing  up  the  statistics  of  photography  in 
France,  to  contain  an  account  both  of  the  persons  engaged, 
and  of  the  instruments  and  substances  used  in  our  art.  This 
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work,  although  it  only  can  yield  approximate  results* 
will  be  both  long  and  difficult,  and  I am  glad  to  be  able 
to  undertake  it  in  concert  with  the  Chambre  Syndicate  de 
la  Photographic.  It  is  stated,  speaking  in  round  numbers, 
that  the  sum  annually  turned  over  by  the  profession 
amounts  to  thirty  millions  of  francs,  and  that  there 
are  tweuty  thousand  persons  engaged  in  it.  These 
figures  are  no  doubt  a lit  tie  elastic,  and  I believe  that 
they  should  be  rather  reduced  than  extended.  It  is,  iufact, 
very  difficult  to  obtain  any  exact  estimate  ; all  that  one  can 
hope  to  do,  is  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  approximation,  which 
will  be  the  closer  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  from  which  a 
start  is  made  are  correctly  evaluated.  However,  there  cau 
be  no  doubt  that,  regarded  as  an  industry,  photography  is 
capable  of  yielding  considerable  profit,  and  it  seems  to  be 
generally  very  remunerative  to  the  numerous  employes 
eugaged  in  it.  A good  operator  in  Paris  will  receive  a 
salary  of  five  hundred  francs  per  month,  and  there  are  some 
who  receive  even  more.  An  operator  of  any  kind  may 
reckon  on  being  offered  three  hundred  francs  a month  at 
least;  there  are  very  few  who  have  less  than  that,  except, 
perhaps,  mere  beginners,  who  are  necessarily  also  incapable*. 
The  usual  wages  of  a retoucher  of  negatives  or  prints  is 
from  two  to  three  hundred  francs  a month,  according  to 
ability.  Assistants  get  generally  from  three  to  five  francs  a 
day— women  three,  aud  men  four  or  five  fraucs.  Printers, 
and  those  engaged  in  press  work,  earn  different  wages,  vary- 
ing with  the  kind  of  printing  they  are  employed  in  ; for 
albumen  prints  in  the  printing  frame  they  are  usually  paid 
from  two  to  three  hundied  francs  a month.  But  for  pboto- 
typie  and  Woodburytype  a printer  may  get  from  five  to  ten 
francs,  some  even  twelve  francs  a day,  according  to  their 
ability.  The  operators  employed  in  preparing  plates  for 
phototypie,  and  the  gelatine  plates  for  the  Woodburytype, 
get  no  less  than  from  four  to  five  hundred  francs  a month. 
This  abridged  account  shows  that  the  photographic  pro- 
fession holds  out  very  good  prospects,  and  that  a man  who 
has  merely  a general  knowledge  of  its  principal  operations 
is  alwayscertain  of  finding  in  it  respectable,  if  not  lucrative 
employment.  Tln-re  should  be  altogether  in  France  about 
three  thousand  or  three  thousand  five  hundred  photographic 
establishments  of  all  kinds,  at  the  head  of  which  there  are  iu 
all  the  principal  centres,  houses  ol  considerable  importance. 

I hope  to  be  able  to  return  to  this  subject  when  I have 
succeeded  in  collecting  information  sufficiently  approxi- 
mate to  the  truth. 

Actinic  Difference  of  Two  Sources  of  Light  possessing  the 
same  Illuminating  Power. — It  has  been  often  shown  that  an 
artificial  light,  however  it  may  be  produced,  is  never  equal 
iu  actinic  effect  to  the  light  of  the  sun  ; but  I do  not  know 
of  any  relation  having  been  established  between  the  actinic 
poweis  of  various  sources  of  light  of  equal  illuminatiug 
power.  With  my  selenium  photometer — which  1 may  say, 
in  passing,  acts  with  perfect  regularity — I am  able  to  obtain 
the  same  degree  of  illumination — that  is  to  say,  an  equal 
deviation  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  with  different 
sources  of  light.  I should  be,  therefore,  able  to  observe  the 
effect  produced  upon  a sensitive  plate  by  different  lights, 
regulated  to  the  sarno  photometric  state  : this  is  an  experi- 
ment which  1 am  at  the  present  moment  engaged  in  trying. 
The  operation  is  an  easy  one  to  regulate  ; the  selenium  cell 
forming  the  receiver  is  moved  about  upon  the  table,  and 
illuminated  by  diffused  light,  until  tbe  needle  points  to 
some  fixed  degree,  20°,  for  example.  The  receiver,  which  is 
thus  acted  on  by  light  of  a known  illuminating  power,  is 
then  removed,  aud  its  place  is  substituted  by  a camera 
provided  with  an  instantaneous  shutter,  aud  containing  a 
sensitive  plate  the  plaue  of  which  is  tbe  same  as  that  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  cell.  The  trigger  is  then  pulled, 
and  au  impression  is  taken;  when  this  has  been  done,  the 
daylight  is  stopped  out,  and  a lamp  or  a ribbon  of  magne- 
sium is  lighted ; in  a word,  any  kind  of  artificial  light 
is  produced,  and  the  selenium  cell  is  again  moved  about, 
until  it  once  more  shows  20?  on  the  galvanometer. 


The  physical  effect  is,  therefore,  the  same  at  this 
place,  and  an  impression  may  be  taken  as  in  the 
first  case  ; hence,  using  a lamp  or  a candle,  a tint  is 
obtained  in  the  second  case  much  lower  in  intensity  to  that 
obtained  for  the  same  photometric  degree  by  the  light  of 
day.  It  is  now  easy  to  get  at  the  relation  which  exists 
between  the  actinism  and  these  two  sources  of  light,  and 
this  is  the  investigation  which  I am  now  eugaged  in,  to 
determine  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  day,  aud  of  that 
of  an  artificial  light  producing  the  same  tint ; the 
difference  between  these  intensities  will  show  the  relation. 
I use  a spring-shutter,  in  order  to  have  a constant  dura- 
tion of  exposure  for  each  experiment.  The  whole 
investigation  is  one  of  the  greatest  interest ; but  oue  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  undertake  without  an  instrument 
like  my  selenium  photometer.  Leon  V idal. 


UTILIZATION  OF  THIN  GELATINE  PLATES. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  K.E.,  F.R.S.* 

What  I am  about  to  describe  is  not  new  ; but  it  has  scarcely 
been  given  sufficient  prominence,  I think,  and  it  may  be  that  it 
may  aid  in  the  utilization  of  thiu  gelatine  plates  which  otherwise 
would  be  wasted.  I have  by  me  some  gelatine  plates  which  are 
very  thinly  coated — so  thin,  indeed,  that  when  the  image  is 
developed  right  through  to  the  back  of  the  plate,  the  density  is 
far  less  than  it  should  be.  It  struck  me  that  it  was  a pity  to 
waste  these  plates,  since  they  were  exquisitely  sensitive  and 
bright,  so  long  as  the  image  was  not  forced  in  order  to  obtain 
density.  The  question  arose  as  to  whether  sufficient  density 
could  be  given  before  fixing  ; and  the  plates  were  so  transparent 
that  the  density  could  be  easily  judged  by  transmitted  light. 
Plates  were  exposed  and  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate  till  an 
image,  full  of  detail,  could  be  seen  by  reflected  light.  The  plate 
was  then  washed  and  plunged  in  the  alum  (potash  alum)  bath 
for  a couple  of  minutes,  and  then  washed  under  the  tap.  Ordi- 
nary pyrogallic  and  citric  acid  intensifying  solution  was  then 
applied  to  the  film,  and  allowed  to  soak  in  for  half-a-minute,  and 
then  ten  drops  of  a twenty-grain  solution  of  silver  nitrate  to  each 
ounce  of  intensifier  added.  The  image  came  up  rapidly  and  easily, 
without  the  slightest  tendency  to  stain  at  any  part,  and  perfect 
opacity  could  have  been  obtained  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
The  plate  was  then  rinsed,  and  placed  again  in  the  alum  bath, 
aud  then  fixed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  negative  was  satisfac- 
tory in  every  particular,  except  in  one  which  a very  fastidious 
critic  would  have  condemned.  The  gelatine  had  a very  slight 
brown  tone — i.ot  enough  to  interfere  with  the  printing  qualities, 
but  still  it  was  there,  much  less,  indeed,  than  is  seen  with  ordin- 
ary alkaline  development.  Another  negative,  treated  with  the 
iron  intensifier,  the  formula  for  which  I have  often  given  in  the 
Journal,  was  totally  free  from  this  tint,  showing  it  to  be  a species 
of  dye  caused  by  the  oxidation  of  the  pyrogallic  acid.  Other 
negatives  were  developed  with  alkaline  developer,  and  intensi- 
fied in  the  same  manner,  and  exhibited  the  same  increased  den- 
sity of  image.  I think  the  emulsion  in  the  alum  bath  an  essen- 
tial for  success.  I would  treat  an  alkaline  developed  plate  with 
pyrogallic  in  preference  to  an  iron  intensifier,  and  an  iron  devel- 
opednegative with  aniron  intensifier.  The  reason  will  be  apparent 
when  it  is  considered  what  iron  and  pyrogallic  acid  might 
perchance  form.  I have  not  met  with  any  stain  due  to  this, 
but  it  is  possible  that  it  might  occur. 

Some  of  the  plates  experimented  with  were  made  of  very  soft 
gelatine,  and  it  was  curious  to  notice  in  some  cases  during  inten- 
sification that  the  heat  from  the  fingers  caused  the  gelatine  to 
run  ; but  there  were  no  blisters  or  frilling.  When  a dish  was 
used,  of  course  this  disaster  did  not  occur. 

Local  intensity  can  be  given  in  this  way  with  great  success, 
and  I exhibit  a plate,  one  part  of  which  has  been  iuten.-ified, 
and  the  rest  left  in  its  normal  condition.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  vigour  of  the  one  part  is  extreme,  whilst  the  weakness  of  the 
other  is  very  great.  It  would  be  interesting  if  others  would  try 
this  plan  and  report.  It  might  happen  that  certain  gelatines 
were  apt  to  stain,  whilst  others  were  free  from  the  tendency. 
All  I can  say  is,  that  all  the  gelatines  used  by  me  have  behaved 
properly,  intensity  being  given  without  any  stain  whatever,  except 
that  very  slight  one  already  mentioned. 
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Whenever  you  see  a good  pose,  note  it.  Take  heed  how 
the  hands  are  placed — how  the  head  is  poised — how  the 
figure  is  turned.  Portrait  and  character  painters  are  for 
ever  looking  round  for  unconventional  studies  in  the 
streets,  in  the  squares,  in  the  parks — indoors,  and  out 
of  doors.  There  is  a pretty  pose  in  the  frontispiece  of 
William  Black’s  new  story,  “ That  Beautiful  Wretch,”  that 
will  suggest  much  to  the  portrait  photographer. 


MM.  Benque  et  Cie,  of  Paris,  have  sent  us  a dozen 
charming  pictures  of  Madame  Nilsson,  taken  on  the  day 
we  were  “At  Home  ” at  their  establishment.  Though  the 
portraits  are  particularly  bright  and  happy,  it  is  not  of 
them  we  wish  to  say  a word,  but  of  the  natty  little  box  of 
white  glazed  cardboard,  edged  with  gold,  which  contained 
them,  the  cards  being  lifted  from  the  box  by  a dainty 
satin  ribbon,  fixed  in  the  same  way  as  in  a medal  case. 
This  tasteful  box  is  probably  an  inexpensive  affair  when 
purchased  in  numbers;  but  adds  much  to  the  tout  ensemble 
when  the  portraits  are  sent  home. 


The  inventor  of  the  bicycle — Mr.  James  Stanley— died  at 
Coventry  last  weex.  Few  photographers  are  aware  how 
intimately  the  old  velocipede  and  the  history  of  photo- 
graphy are  connected ; but,  strange  to  say,  while  Nicephore 
Niepce,  in  1816,  was  working  at  his  camera  at  St.  Loup, 
his  brother  Claude  was  in  London — at  Kew — trying  to  selj 
a novel  perambulating  machine,  the  invention  of  the  two 
brothers.  England  was  supposed  to  be  the  best  market 
for  inventions,  so  to  England  brother  Claude  was  de- 
spatched ; aud  the  earliest  records  of  Nicephore’s  photo- 
graphic researches  are  contained  in  letters  to  his  brother 
in  this  country.  Without  Claude  had  visited  England, 
there  would  have  been  no  correspondence ; and  without 
the  correspondence,  there  would  have  been  no  history  of 
the  first  camera  pictures  ever  taken. 


An  electric  lamp  for  eighteen  stamps ! Veiily,  we  seem 
to  be  approaching  the  era  of  cheap  and  perfect  lighting. 
And  the  best  of  it  is,  the  Yaukee  invention — for  it  comes 
to  us  from  America — is  everything  it  purports  to  be. 
When  you  open  the  box  there  are  the  two  carbon  terminals 
aud  all  the  proper  connections.  Indeed,  the  arrangement 
is  perfect  ; all  you  want  is  a Gramme  machine,  say,  for 
generating  electricity,  and  perhaps  a small  steam  engine 
to  set  this  going.  The  lamp  , on  the  whole,  therefore,  is  a 
little  unsatisfactory,  like  “ The  Way  to  Exterminate  the 
Colorado  Beetle,”  which  you  were  asked  to  purchase  some 
time  ago  for  a couple  of  dollars  ; here,  in  return  for  your 
money,  you  received  the  advice  to  select  two  stones,  a round 
and  flat  one  ; then,  having  caught  your  beetle,  it  was  to  be 
held  firmly  between  thumb  and  forefinger  upon  the  flat 
stone,  while  you  smashed  it  with  the  round  one. 


Ur.  \ ogel  writes  from  Berlin  that  he  has  just  sent  a first 
supply  of  his  collodio-gelatine  emulsion  to  Messrs.  Rouch 
and  Co. 


Two  new  names  in  the  photographic  world.  We  read  in 
an  American  contemporary — the  Practical  Photographer — 
of  some  interesting  researches  in  development  very  similar 
to  those  of  our  friend  Dr.  Eder,  which  have  been  under- 
taken by  a gentleman  who  signs  himself  “ J.  M.  Edgar, 
M.D.,”  and  who  seems,  like  Dr.  Eder,  to  have  first  com- 
municated his  work  to  the  Correspondenz.  The  Paris  Revue, 
which  ought  to  be  well  informed  ou  all  matters  Parisian, 
recently  announced  the  death  of  M.  Abraham  Solomon. 

The  catalogue  which  the  Queen  is  preparing  of  all 
presents  made  to  Her  Majesty  during  her  reign,  aud  which 
is  illustrated  by  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  of 
most  of  the  objects,  is  to  be  for  private  circulation  only. 
The  photographic  prints  are  not  in  silver,  but  in  carbon, 
and  hence  the  volume  will  long  retain  the  interest  that 
naturally  attaches  to  a work  which  recalls  many  striking 
incidents  of  the  Victorian  epoch.  The  humble  gifts  of 
carved  box  and  needle  case,  as  well  as  the  more  gorgeous 
presents  of  jewelled  caskets  from  India  and  costly 
porcelain  from  Sevres  and  Dresden,  are  alike  represented. 


Last  week  a fire  occurred  at  the  Leicester  Square  Pano- 
rama, through  incandescent  carbon  falling  from  one  of  the 
electric  lamps  upon  some  straw.  This  is  not  au  unusual 
thing  with  the  ordinary  electric  lamp  ; not  six  months  ago, 
when  “At  Home”  in  an  electricity-lit  studio,  we  were 
witness  to  a shower  of  red-hot  carbon,  which  fell  from  the 
lamp  within  a few  feet  of  the  sitter’s  muslin  dress.  We 
must  not  suppose,  therefore,  that  electricity  gets  over  the 
dangers  of  conflagration. 


Messrs.  Harvey,  Reynolds,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  send  us 
an  ebonite  shutter  which,  at  first  sight,  appeared  to 
be  made  on  the  plan  of  the  old-fashioned  single-flap  shutter, 
where  a flap  is  hinged  at  the  top,  aud  a milled  head, 
attached  to  the  hinge-pin,  serves  to  raise  or  lower  this  flap. 
In  the  case  of  the  new  shutter,  any  motion  of  the  flap, 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  uncovering  the  leos,  liberates 
a drop-shutter,  which  serves  to  instantaneously  terminate 
the  exposure. 


This  very  compact  and  well-constructed  apparatus  serves 
well  for  long  exposures,  which  can  be  terminated  at  any 
instant;  or,  if  the  flap  be  quickly  opened  to  nearly  its 
full  extent,  the  drop  comes  into  operation  at  once,  and  an 
exposure  of  a fraction  of  a second  is  the  result. 

The  same  firm  also  sends  us  a travelling  lamp  in  which 
the  windows  are  formed  of  sheets  of  horn  stained  with 
auriue. 


Coffee’d  cotton  will  be  found  most  effective  for  draping 
models  for  the  camera  ; moreover,  coffee  is  a dye  that  is 
easily  obtained.  The  other  day  we  saw  some  delightful 
pictures,  taken  out  of  doors,  of  a young  girl  whose  lighter 
garments  were  rendered  with  exquisite  softness  and  detail, 
the  garments  being  a handkerchief  worn  across  the  chest, 
and  an  apron  of  white  cotton  just  tinged  by  dipping  in 
a solution  of  weak  coffee. 
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There  is  hot  competition  in  science,  as  in  everythin  g 
else,  now-a-days.  The  Times  received  “ hundreds  of 
letters  ” the  first  day  of  the  comet’s  appearance,  all 
acquainting  the  editor  with  the  fact  that  the  writers  had 
duly  observed,  examined,  compared,  measured,  spectro- 
scoped,  and  weighed  the  new  arrival.  Only  one  contributor, 
however,  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  his  name  printed, 
and  he  told  how  he  had  examined  the  comet  between  one 
and  two  in  the  morning  ; aud,  marvellous  to  relate,  it  was 
very  bright,  and  showed  a continuous  spectrum.  We  also 
observed  the  comet  ou  Friday  night ; but  then  we  couldn’t 
help  ourselves,  for  its  broad,  luminous  body  happened  to 
be  the  only  object  before  us. 

We  shall  have  to  write  a series  of  “ At  Homes  ” among 
amateurs,  if  we  are  to  make  our  task  anything  like  com- 
plete. We  had  the  pleasure,  last  week,  of  visiting  the 
studio  of  Mr.  Noel  Fitch,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
successful  of  our  amateurs,  and  found  not  only  a very  per- 
fect establishment,  but  certain  clever  and  original  arrange- 
ments, of  which  we  shall  not  fail  to  speak  at  an  early 
moment. 


In  connection  with  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Paris 
Salon,  there  have  been  issued  during  the  past  few  years 
catalogues  containing  “ thumb-nail  ” sketches  of  the  princi- 
pal pictures.  The  sketches  are  more  or  less  perfect,  and, 
as  most  of  us  know,  they  are  generally  photo-types  from 
original  drawings  by  the  painters  themselves.  But  how 
do  the  painters  manage  the  drawings  ? Whether  they 
are  quick  or  slow  with  the  pencil,  it  is  always  a work  of 
some  little  difficulty  to  sketch  the  salient  points  of  a big 
picture  within  the  compass  of  a few  inches,  and  anyone 
who  has  carefully  looked  through  “Academy  Notes,’’ or 
the  Salon  catologue,  knows  that  most  of  the  sketches,  if 
they  give  but  a few  traits  of  the  painting,  convey  correct 
^proportion,  and  show  all  the  marked  characteristics. 


g0gk«s  uf  tfre  lag. 


THE  WAY  TO  PRESERVE  NEGATIVES  AND 
REGISTER  THEM. 

BT  JOHN  HARMEK. 

Soiv  ’081HQ  the  negative  to  have  been  secured  on  suitable 
glass,  its  principal  enemies  are  dirt  and  damp  ; sudden 
chang  e of  temperature  contributing  towards  the  production 
of  the  . '»tter,  and  otherwise  assisting  it  in  its  work  of  destruc- 
tion so  speedily  effected,  especially  when  the  glass  is  of  a soft 
descripti  on,  or  H^hle  to  sweat.  These  facts  point  to  the 
necessity  for  the  exercise  of  much  consideration  and  care  in 
the  select  'on  o*  a place  for  storage.  If  the  wall-space  of  a 
whole  tool  'tcan  be  spared  for  this  purpose,  having  its  position 
as  nearly  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  the 
chances  of  i spoiling  from  the  above  cause  will  be  reduced  to 
a minimum  • flaat  >n  the  event  of  so  desirable  a spot  being 
unobtainable  <oaly  party  walls  of  any  other  room  should 
be  shelved  or'  pi^eou- holed  for  the  reception  of  negal  i ves,  the 
outside  ones  c f mosfc  buildings  being  always  more  or  less 
moist  when  a.  *y  -structure  is  reared  against  them,  unless 
provision  is  ma  for  thorough  ventilation.  The  wall-space, 
having  been  sel  «Aed,  should  be  strongly  shelved,  with  tue 
strength  of  bra  Qr  other  supports  increasing  down- 

wards from  the  c.  wiling  to  witfcp  a foot  or  so  of  the  floor, 


the  distance  between  the  shelves  being  about  half-an-inch 
wider  than  the  negatives  for  which  they  are  intended,  and 
their  width  equal  to  their  longest  dimensions.  To  give 
additional  strength  and  stability,  they  should  he  partitioned 
into  about  two-feet  lengths,  by  the  insertion  of  upright 
pieces  of  wood  between  them  aud  the  whole,  and  shelves  and 
divisions  arranged  to  leave  an  interval  of  balf-an-inch  or  so 
between  their  edges  and  the  wall  (or  the  free  circulation  of 
air.  For  large  negatives,  as  whole  plates,  10  by  8,  and  so 
forth,  the  shelves  may  be  constructed  as  gratings  by  nailing 
strips  of  wood  about  an  inch  by  three-quarters  edgewise  on 
framed  uprights.  The  above  details  of  construction  include 
all  that  is  essential  for  the  disposal  of  all  negatives  in  a neat 
and  orderly  manner.  A few  shelves  with  grooves,  and  lettered 
with  the  alphabet,  will  be  found  very  useful  for  the  tem- 
porary storage  of  negatives  which  have  not  been  ordered 
from,  or  only  at  the  stage  of  haviug  had  proofs  printed  from 
them. 

I he  negatives,  as  they  come  out  of  print,  should  be  sorted 
into  pairs,  placed  back  to  back,  and  be  simply  and  neatly 
wrapped  in  a piece  of  close-textured  paper  ; these  small 
packages  to  be  again  sorted  and  parcelled  up  in  brown  paper, 
in  tens  if  various,  or  more  if  of  one  subject  ; but  this  1 will 
revert  to  again  and  explain  more  exhaustively  when  tbesecond 
part — treating  of  registration — is  discussed.  Negatives 
secured  in  this  manner  have  an  additional  safeguard  against 
moisture  and  other  sources  of  injury,  and,  when  placed  on 
the  shelves  in  consecutive  order  in  respect  of  their  number- 
ing, appear  tidy,  and  are  readily  accessible.  My  own  ex- 
perience supplies  me  with  an  instance  of  the  advantages  of 
wrapping  thus,  for  I recollect  about  4,000  or  5,000  nega- 
tives being  stored  a few  feet  trom  an  outer  door  which  was 
made  use  of  by  the  printer  daily — in  fact,  nearly  always  open, 
winter  and  summer — yet  I do  not  lecollect  a single  one 
being  found  which  exhibited  the  effect  of  such  an  exposure. 

I may  add  that,  all  were  passed  through  my  hand  prior  to 
being  printed  from. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  registration  ; I have  found 
it  most  simple  and  efficient  in  all  circumstances.  Each 
new  sitter  receives  a number  at  the  time  of  sitting,  which  is 
marked,  together  with  the  name,  upon  each  negative,  thus: — 
Jones,  Mrs.,  47. 

The  results  of  any  re-sit  or  after-sitting  by  the  same  party 
are  marked,  and  placed,  with  the  same  number,  all  after 
the  first  having  the  year  noted,  to  indicate  the  time  of  pro- 
duction. The  plates,  as  they  come  out  of  print,  have  these 
details  entered  in  a lettered  index  book  under  the  letter 
corresponding  with  initial  of  the  surname,  the  size  of  the 
plate,  if  other  than  carte,  being  written  against  the  other 
particulars.  Animals,  copies,  and  such  like  are  marked 
and  entered  in  the  name  of  the  party  giving  the  commission, 
the  entries  of  the  above  respectively  appearing  thus : — 

Jones,  Mrs.,  47. 

Jones,  Mr.,  48,  cabinet. 

Jones,  Mr.  (Dog),  49. 

Robinson,  Mr.  (Copy).  50. 

Rawlings,  Mr.  (10  by  8),  69. 

This  operation  complete,  they  are  wrapped  up  in  pairs 
when  there  are  more  than  one  of  the  same  individual,  and 
piled  in  heaps  of  a dozen  or  so.  At  the  end  of  the  week, 
or  more  convenient  period,  these  are  arranged  with  the 
numbers  in  consecutive  order,  and  are  then  taken  and 
parcelled,  about  ten  together,  in  brown  paper,  the  ends  of  the 
package  being  branded  with  the  lowest  number  of  its 
contents,  and  placed  away  on  the  shelves  in  the  same  order. 

Landscape  negatives,  groups,  and  all  coming  under  the 
head  of  out-door  photography  aod  odd  work,  are  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  way  ; a single  negative  or  a series  of  one 
subject,  having  only  one  number  allotted,  for  convenience  ; 
one  of  another  set  to  keep  this  branch  distinct  from  that 
of  portraiture ; these  being  registered,  parcelled,  and  stowed 
away  on  the  shelf  suiting  size  in  accordance  with  it.  The 
necessary  details  in  this  department  are  registered  thus . 
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Albion  House,  10  (12  by  13.) 

Amery,  W.  (Group,  10  by  8),  15. 

Brown,  W.  (Horse,  whole-plate),  20. 

Brighton  Pier  (10  by  8),  25. 

Pier  Brighton  (10  by  8),  25. 

The  double  entry  is  made  where  many  taken  in  the  same 
place  are  likely  to  appear  together  and  create  confusion. 

If  this  system  be  properly  carried  out  by  making  use  of 
the  name  as  well  as  the  number,  there  is  no  hunting  for  a 
negative  ; its  place  is  known  to  a certainty — either  the  one 
or  the  other  being  given.  The  former,  however,  is  that 
which  the  client  is  generally  able  to  furnish,  for  the  other, 
if  the  rather  objectionable  practice  of  marking  the  card  has 
been  resorted  to,  is  not  remembered,  or,  perhaps,  was  never 
noticed.  The  whole  business  consists  in  a reference  to  the 
register,  and  a journey  to  the  shelf  for  the  package. 


BY  B.  RHODES. 

The  importance  of  preserving  negatives  is  such  an  acknow- 
ledged fact,  that  any  comment  on  that  point  would  be 
quite  superfluous  ; therefore,  without  waste  of  time  or 
words,  I will  at  once  point  out  a method  which  I have 
adopted,  and  recommend  as  being  easy,  economical,  ex 
peditious,  and  effectual  (mark  the  four  E’s,  not  F’s).  After 
the  negative  has  been  varnished  and  retouched,  previous 
to  its  going  into  the  hands  of  the  printer,  paste  a sheet  of 
smooth  thick  paper  on  the  back  of  the  glass,  as  near  the 
top  as  possible,  so  that  when  the  negative  is  not  in  use 
(printing),  the  paper  can  be  doubled  over  the  top  edge, 
which  covers  the  entire  film,  and  protects  it  from  scratches. 

In  placing  the  negatives  on  one  side  (after  present  orders 
are  executed),  pendiug  their  final  removal  to  the  “ store- 
room,” carefully,  with  a soft  brush,  remove  all  dust  and 
grit,  double  down  the  paper  as  before  mentioned  over  the 
iilrn,  and  place  them  front  to  back.  Comply  with  these 
instructions,  then  a scratched  negative  would  prove  the 
exception,  and  the  labour  of  the  spotter  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  For  “storing”  negatives,  grooved  boxes  are 
the  best  in  every  respect — they  are  a perfect  security 
agaiust  breakage  and  damp.  A good  substitute  for  boxes 
is  a rack  with  numerous  partitions,  erected  in  the  centre 
of  a room  where  a current  of  air  could  pass  through,  and 
the  negatives  placed  in  batches  according  to  their  alpha- 
betical order. 

Registering  Negatives. 

Nothing  is  more  galling  and  vexatious,  besides  being  a 
great  loss  of  time  and  mouey,  if  negatives  cannot  be  found 
when  applications  are  made  for  back-orders.  This  is  the 
result  of  a lax  and  careless  manner  of  keeping — or,  rather, 
of  not  keeping — them  in  proper  order.  Try  the  subjoined 
simple  and  concise  form  of — 

Order  and  Reference  Book,  1881. 

POSITIONS. 

Full-  Half  Three- 

No.  Nam-'  and  Address.  Length.  Length.  Quarter.  Bust.  Size.  Date. 

1 ...  Abell,  Jas.,  Mrs 1 C D.V.  ...  May  29. 

Burlington  Terr....  ...  1 ...  ...  1 ...  Cabinet.  ... 

Brighton.  ...  1 ...  ...  Promenade...  June  1 

From  the  above  you  will  see  Mrs.  Abell  was  photo- 
graphed in  four  positions,  one  C.D.V.,  two  cabinets,  and  one 
promenade.  Any  other  styles  could  be  entered  iu  the  same 
manner.  As  soon  as  the  negative  is  varnished,  write  on 
it  with  a sharp-pointed  penknife,  or  other  suitable  instru- 
ment, the  number,  name,  and  date,  as  : No.  1,  Mrs.  Abell, 
May  1881,  or  any  part  of  the  negative  where  it  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  print.  This  is  permanent.  Ink  in  time 
rubs  off,  and  gummed  paper  is  liable  to  detach  itself,  owing 
to  atmospheric  variations.  Now  write  the  same  iu  ink  on 
the  piece  of  paper  attached  to  the  negative,  so  that  when 
wanted  it  can  be  found  at  once,  after  referring  to  the 
Order  Book. 

Each  sized  negative  should  be  kept  distinct,  but  if  a 
sitter  is  taken  in  various  sizes,  all  should  be  registered 
under  one  number. 


If  to  be  packed  in  boxes,  till  them  ; if  in  racks,  pack 
them  in  compact  parcels  of  about  two  dozen,  alphabeti- 
cally and  numerically  arranged.  All  “stock”  negatives 
to  be  replaced  once  every  week,  which  will  save  a tremen- 
dous lot  of  time  and  trouble,  and  keep  the  printing  room 
orderly.  If  the  above  method  is  adopted,  it  will  be  a plea- 
sure to  receive  orders  and  execute  them,  as  no  bother  what- 
ever will  be  experienced  in  finding  negatives  when  wanted, 
and,  when  found,  they  will  be  in  a good  state  of  preser- 
vation. 


The  “ Topic  ” next  week  will  be  “ On  Vignettes,”  by 
George  Bradforde. 


cl 

Some  two  years  ago  VVjas  the  pronjfetJfr  of  what  Mr.  Brad- 
forde would  call  a “ nrnniqjS&tflijtlft  business,”  situate  some 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  the  metropolis.  Unfortunately 
for  me,  it  was  a great  deal  too  “ little,”  and  a great  deal 
too  “quiet.”  One  moderately  fine  morning  in  April,  l was 
wondering  whether  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  get  my  lenses 
down  from  the  bedroom,  where  they  always  remained  at 
night — and  alas  ! often  by  day  too — when  there  came  a 
vigorous  pull  at  the  studio  bell.  My  spirits  rose  with  the 
sound,  and  visions  floated  before  my  eyes  of  sitters  for 
cabinets,  promenades,  or  even  twelve  by  tens,  and  visions 
better  still  of  the  bright  yellow  metal  which  was  to  recom- 
pense me  for  the  same. 

My  wife  answered  the  bell,  and  broke  in  upon  my  aeriel 
castles  by  exclaiming,  “ Oh  ! Cliff,  dear,  here’s  a geutleman 
come  to  see  you  ; l don’t  think  he’s  a sitter,  he  looks  more 
like  a traveller.”  My  visions  changed,  aud  instead  of  seeing 
yellow  metal,  methought  1 heard  some  such  words  as  these  : 
“ 1 have  been  asked  by  Messrs.  Jinglutu  aud  Twitch  to  call 
upon  you  for  an  overdue  account,  aud  to  iulimate  that  un- 
less the  same  is  immediately  settled,”  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

However,  I arose,  and  entered  the  reception  room,  to  find 
ayoung  man  ol  decidedly  prepossessing  appearance  comfort- 
ably installed  in  a chair,  and  leisurely  examining  the  por- 
traits in  the  specimen  album.  On  seeing  me  he  at  once 
jumped  up  and  grasped  my  hand  in  a most  cordial  and 
friendly  manner  ; 1 was  somewhat  surprised  at  this  ebulli- 
tion, for  I could  not  reraemberever  having  seen  him  before. 

“ My  dear  Mr.  Cliff, ” said  he,  “allow  me  to  introduce 
myself.  I am  the  representative  (I  shuddered)  of  Messrs. 
Joues  and  Co.,  the  great  photographers  (1  breathed  again)  of 
London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  New  York,  Boston,  Hono- 
lulu, Melbourne,  Yokohama,  Tiuibuctoo,  &c.,  &c.,&c.,  aud  we 
have  been  of  late  starting  portrait  clubs  all  over  the  country. 
Where  we  have  no  establishment  of  ourown,  we  commission 
a local  portraitist  to  take  the  negative,  supply  twelve  cartes 
therefrom,  aud  lend  it  to  us  to  make  our  enlargement,  and 
lor  this  we  give  a fair  recompense.  We  have  been  specially 
recommended  to  you  for  this  town,  where  we  aie  about  start- 
ing our  clubs,  aud  if  you  will  take  the  matter  iu  hand  we 
tan  promise  you  an  average  of  two  sitters  a day  from  our 
clubs,  aud  will  pay  you  six-aud-sixpence  for  each  one  you 
take.  The  class  of  persons  going  in  for  club  portraits  are 
uot  the  class  from  which  your  business  is  deiived,  so  that 
no  injury  can  accrue  to  it  Irom  the  forraaticu  of  our  clubs. 

N ow,  here  was  a godsend — or,  at  any  rate,  that  is  ho w it 
struck  me  then  ; business  was  quiet,  very  quiet,  and  an 
additional  four  or  five  pounds  a week  would  be  a boon. 
Need  I say  I looked  upon  Mr.  Slithery,  Messrs.  Jones’s 
representative,  as  a true  friend,  and  almost  as  au  angel  in 
disguise,  and  at  once  closed  with  the  offer.  We  adjourned 
to  my  snuggery,  iu  the  garden  ; I produced  a bottle  of  old 
port,  such  as  I only  driuk  on  high  days  and  holidays,  and 
over  that  port  and  some  fine  cigars  of  Slithery’s,  we  dis- 
cussed the  details  of  our  little  scheme,  and  once  more 
visions  of  the  bright  yellow  metal  rose  before  my  eyes, 
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After  spending  about  half-an-hour  in  this  manner,  the 
studio  bell  again  rang,  and  I was  called  away  to  attend 
upon  a “ real  live  sitter.”  Before  retiring  to  the  studio  1 
shook  hands  with  Slithery,  who  s>id  he  would  be  off  and 
hunt  up  an  agent  or  two,  and  call  in  during  the  evening. 
Hastily  swallowing  some  half-dozen  cachious,  to  take  off 
the  aroma  of  this  (for  me)  unprecedented  dissipation,  I 
prepared  myself  for  work,  got  some  good  negatives  of  the 
sitter,  and  before  she  was  gone  hnd  another  waiting  for 
me,  and,  strange  to  say,  was  busily  engaged  in  the  studio 
until  four  o’clock,  when  I managed  to  get  something  to  eat ; 
but  directly  I had  swallowed  a few  mouthfuls,  in  came 
more  sitters.  Six  ! six  ! thought  I ; luck  is  going  to  take  a 
turn  at  last,  and  good  things,  like  evil,  seem  to  come 
together.  About  six  o’clock,  however,  the  sitters  stopped 
short,  and  1 was  enabled  to  have  a comfortable  tea,  and  a 
chat  with  my  better  half  over  what  we  were  already  com- 
mencing to  think  the  commencement  of  brighter  days. 
Our  work  for  this  day  amounted  to  just  £5  1 1 s.  Gd.,  which 
had  hitherto  been  almost  as  much  as  we  took  in  a week. 
Many  and  intricate  were  the  calculations  we  entered  into 
as  to  the  probable  amount  of  business  the  summer  months 
would  bring  us.  After  tea,  in  came  Slithery,  and 
informed  me  that  he  had  already  appointed  three  agents 
whom  I might  expect  to  sit  for  their  portraits,  which  Jones 
and  Co.  gave  them  gratis  as  specimens,  in  the  course  of  a 
day  oi  so.  We  had  some  more  cigars  and  some  more  wine, 
and  altogether  I spent  a most  pleasant  evening,  and  when 
I retired  to  rest  it  was  to  dream  that  I had  branch  busi- 
nesses all  over  the  country,  employing  about  300  assistants, 
and  turning  over  my  money  in  splendid  style.  The  sleep 
of  my  wife  had  apparently  been  as  pleasantly  troubled 
(if  I may  use  the  term)  as  my  own,  for  she  told  me  at  the 
breakfast  table  that  she  had  dreamt  I was  appoiuted  to 
photograph  all  the  members  of  all  Jones’s  clubs.  On 
this  day  I was  almost  as  busy  as  on  the  one  before,  and  in 
addition  to  my  ordinary  sitters  had  the  pleasure  (?)  of 
taking  agent  No.  1.  He  was  a local  frame-maker,  and 
rather  a good-looking  chap,  only  the  worst  of  it  was  he  had 
never  been  photographed  before,  and  seemed  to  think  it  a 
most  dreadful  sensation  ; at  any  rate,  he  moved  eight  times 
before  I got  him.  He  then  wanted  to  know  when  he  was 
likely  to  have  his  enlargement.  I replied  that  I could  not 
say  for  certain,  but  thought  in  about  a week.  I put  that 
negative  in  hand  at  once,  had  it  varnished,  retouched, 
and  proof  printed,  and  the  next  morning  it  was  sent  home 
for  his  inspection.  About  ten  minutes  afterwards  a boy 
came  in  to  say  his  father  liked  his  portrait  very  much,  and 
he  was  to  take  the  other  eleven  copies  back  with  him. 
I explained — or,  rather,  tried  to  explain — that  photographs 
were  not  produced  by  machinery,  that  they  had  to  be 
printed,  cut,  toned,  fixed,  washed,  mounted,  spotted,  and 
varnished.  The  boy  stood  with  his  mouth  open  while  1 
explained,  and  I rather  question  whether  he  was  wiser 
when  I finished  than  when  I begun.  I also  told  him  that 
a3  the  enlargement  was  the  most  important,  I intended 
sending  the  negative  up  for  that  to  be  made  before  I 
printed  the  cards,  so  that  he  must  not  expect  those  for 
about  ten  days  or  a fortnight.  By  the  next  post  negative 
No.  1 was  on  its  way  to  Messrs.  Jones  and  Co. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  two  more  of  the  agents  came 
to  sit ; they  did  not  give  me  so  much  trouble  as  the  first, 
but  one  of  them  was  very  much  disappointed  that -he  was 
taken  with  the  ordinary  apparatus  in  an  ordinary  studio 
lighted  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  instead  of  by  the  then  new 
lightning  process,  which  he  had  read  in  the  “ Daily  Cram- 
mer ” was  now  used  in  all  studios  in  preference  to  daylight. 
I told  him  that  the  so-called  “ lightning  process  ” was 
only  a rame  ; that  the  same  light  and  the  same  apparatus 
were  used,  but  that  the  plates  were  more  rapid.  1 further 
added  that  I had  a supply  of  these  same  plates  on  order,  and 
expected  them  in  a few  days.  He  then  asked,  “ What 
would  I charge  him  for  half  a dozen  cartes  taken  with 
them,  just  to  say  I have  been  taken  by  lightning,  you 


know.”  I told  him  my  price,  and  he  agreed  to  come  that 
day  week.  That  evening,  Slithery  looked  iu  again  to  say 
he  had  appointed  tw»elve  agents  in  the  town  and  vicinity, 
and  was  off  again  for  a town  some  twenty  miles  away. 
Before  he  left,  however,  I asked  him,  “How  about  re-sits  ? ” 
“ Well,”  said  he,  “what  do  you  do  with  your  ordinary 
sitters  if  they  want  to  be  taken  again  ?”  “Charge  them 
half  a-crown,”  replied  I.  “ Very  well,”  was  his  reply,  “ do 
the  same  with  the  club  sitters.”  A few  days  after  my 
fourth  club  sitter  came  in,  and  when  I looked  upon  him, 
didn’t  I just  pity  the  retoucher?  He  was  a beautiful 
specimen  of  the  angular  youth,  tall  and  gawky.  His  com- 
plexion was  what  some  would  call  fair,  but  1 don’t  think  it 
at  all  “ fair  ” to  the  really  “ fair  ” to  give  it  that  name,  for 
his  face  looked  as  though  it  had  originally  been  intended 
for  a plum-pudding,  which  had  first  got  thrown  against  a 
wall,  aud  then  in  some  peculiar  manner  become  invested 
with  life,  the  plums  and  currants  turning  into  freckles,  and 
the  other  part  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  plums  and 
currants,  while  becoming  flesh  retained  its  doughy 
appearance.  His  eyebrows  were  white,  his  hair  and 
whiskers  of  a red,  intense  enough  to  shame  any  full-blown 
beet;  he  was  for  a specimen.  What  remarks  were  made 
in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  dark-room  I will  not  here 
divulge,  but  merely  remark  that  it  was  lucky  for  Slithery 
that  he  was  absent.  I spent  the  best  part  of  my  day  in 
trying  to  find  a suitable  lighting  and  position  for  the 
specimen,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  a good  negative. 
My  retoucher,  after  spending  two  hours’  labour  on  that 
face,  and  finding  it  wanted  as  much  more,  remarked  that  it 
was  a pity  that  “ our  specimen  ” had  not  gone  a month 
before  to  seek  a glorious  name  in  Zulu  Land. 

The  negative  was  finished  at  last,  and  the  resulting  print 
was  the  portrait  of  a man  with  somewhat  angular  features, 
and  in  some  distant  way  reminding  you  of  the  original ; 
about  the  kind  of  thing  that  an  euterprising  photographer 
advertises  as  having  a strong  family  likeness.  “ Our 
specimen  ” was  delighted  with  it  himself,  and  offered  to 
give  me  as  many  sittings  as  I liked  for  specimens  for 
myself  in  promenades  or  direct  18  by  15  heads.  I declined 
the  favour  owing  to  “ press  of  business.” 


GELATINE  EMULSION-MAKING  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

BY  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 


I have  thonght  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  describe  the  plan  I have 
been  following  in  making  emulsion  during  the  last  hot  weather 
we  had.  In  my  plate-making  room  the  temperature  was  often  at 
85°;  but,  nevertheless,  several  batches  of  plates  were  successfully 
prepared.  The  method  adopted  is  very  similar  to  that  I described 
in  my  little  book,  “ The  Practical  Working  of  the  Gelatine  Pro- 
cess ; ” but  there  are  one  or  two  alterations  in  procedure.  In  the 
first  place,  I use  the  formula  which  was  described  in  last  Journal, 
using  potassium  bromide  instead  of  ammonium.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

Potassium  bromide  250  grains 

Nelson’s  No.  1 gelatine  45  „ 

Water  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Strong  hydrochloric  acid  2 drops 

This  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  warmed  up  to  120?  F. 
and  the  following  added  in  the  usual  way: — 

Silver  nitrate  ...  ...  300  grains 

Water  ...  ...  ...  3J  ounces 

Finally,  this  next  solution  is  added — 


Potassium  iodide  12  grains 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  l drachm 


This  I mix  in  a long  hock  bottle,  shaking  between  each  addition. 
This  is  transferred  to  a glass  flask  and  boiled  for  half-an-hour, 
shaking  up  the  emulsion  at  intervals.  This  is  allowed  to  cool  in 
the  flask  for  half-an-hour,  when  to  it  is  added,  with  shaking — 
Nelson’s  No.  1 gelatine  ...  ...  120  grains 

Coienet’s  gelatine  (new  brand)  ...  120  ,, 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 ounces 

After  soaking,  and  very  slightly  heating  to  melt  it,  about  threg 
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drops  of  strong  ammonia  in  half  a drachm  of  water  are  then  stirred 
in,  and  the  emulsion  is  poured  out  into  a jam-pot,  which  is  im- 
mediately placed  in  iced  water,  a few  lumps  of  ice  floating  in  it. 
In  half-an-hour  the  gelatine  will  be  firmly  set.  The  jam-pot  is 
then  dipped  for  a few  seconds  into  boiling  water,  which  will  loosen 
the  gelatine  from  its  sides,  and  the  lump  of  emulsion  is  trans- 
ferred into  moist  canvas,  and  squeezed  through  into  a jar  of  iced 
water  (the  water  having  been  run  through  filter-paper  to  get  rid 
of  all  floating  matter),  in  which  a few  small  lumps  of  washed  ice 
are  floating.  After  ten  minutes  the  water  is  changed,  and  after 
another  ten  minutes  is  changed  again,  when  it  is  again  collected 
in  the  canvas  and  squeezed  through  into  water.  One  more  change 
of  water  should  be  sufficient  to  free  it  from  all  except  traces  of 
soluble  salts.  It  is  then  transferred  to  the  canvas  and  allowed  to 
drain  over  a jar  half-an-hour  to  three-quarters. 

It  is  again  transferred  to  the  jam-pot  and  melted,  and  a 
slight  trace  of  carbolic  acid  (or  other  antiseptic)  added,  and  then 
once  more  placed  in  iced  water.  In  half-an-hour  it  is  set, 
when  it  is  covered  with  alcohol  aud  allowed  to  ripen  for  a day  ; 
and  it  the  jar  is  placed  in  water  containing  a lump  of  ice,  so 
much  the  better.  When  plates  have  to  be  coated,  the  slab  on 
which  the  plates  have  to  be  set  is  covered  with  small  lumps  of 
ice  for  half-an-hou*,  and  if  it  be  thick  it  is  only  very  gradually 
cooled  ; but.  on  the  other  hand,  it  also  only  very  gradually  gets 
warmed  again.  During  this  time  the  emulsion  is  melted,  six 
drachms  of  alcohol  added,  and  filtered.  When  the  plates  are 
coated  (alter  the  slab  has  been  dried  from  all  water),  it  will  be 
found  that  the  film  of  the  emulsion  will  set  in  a couple  of 
minutes,  and  that  the  slab  remains  cool  enough  to  enable  five 
or  six  batches  of  plates,  filling  the  slab,  to  be  prepared  ; that 
is,  supposing  your  slab  to  hold  eight  plates,  you  can  coat  forty 
to  forty-eight  without  re-cooling  the  slab.  I find  that  the  gas 
of  the  drying-box  may  be  lighted  immediately,  and  the  drying 
of  the  plates  will  proceed  rapidly,  and  not  re-melt.  If  gelatine 
bo  once  well  set,  it  requires  a high  temperature  to  re-melt  it; 
and  the  more  the  water  is  evaporated,  the  higher  the  tempera- 
ture required.  As  the  current  of  warmed  air  passes  over  the 
plates  the  moisture  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  hence  the  drying 
can  be  effected  with  safety. 

My  excuse  for  writing  this  must  be  the  fact  that  I have  had 
many  letters,  asking  how  I prepare  emulsion  in  this  weather  ; 
and  I trust  that  this  description  may  be  taken  as  an  answer  to 
them.  Doubtless  there  are  other  modes  which  will  succeed  as 
well  ; but  I think,  for  an  amateur,  this  plan  will  be  found  to 
be  everything  that  is  required.  I would  just  say,  that  supposing 
by  any  chance  the  emulsion  appears  too  thin  before  coating 
the  plates,  40  grains  of  Coignet’s  gelatine  may  be  melted  in 
three  drachms  of  water  and  added  to  the  emulsion,  with  much 
stirring,  immediately  before  filtering. — Photographic  Journal. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  TEE  NEW  METHOD  OF 
MANIPULATING  GELATINO-BROMIDE ; 

And  Experiment  relative  to  the  Cause  of  Sensitiveness 
of  Gelatine  Emulsion. 

BY  LEON  WARNERKE.* 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  I described  a new  process. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  this  process  a sheet  of  paper  is 
covered  with  gelatine  emulsion,  exposed  in  the  camera,  deve- 
loped with  pyrogallol,  and  then  cemented  to  the  glass  or  other 
impermeable  support ; and  by  treatment  with  hot  water,  from 
the  side  opposite  to  that  exposed  to  the  light,  the  image  is 
obtained;  but  this  image  is  reversed,  and,  if  required  for  silver 
printing,  it  could  not  be  used  without  double  transfer.  Since 
that  time  I have  succeeded  in  doing  away  with  the  necessity 
for  double  transfer,  by  the  following  method  : — After  the  sheet 
of  gelatine-emulsion  tissue  is  exposed  and  developed  with  pyro- 
gallol, a glass  plate  is  rubbed  with  talc  (French  chalk)  and 
covered  with  plain  collodion.  When  the  collodion  is  set,  but 
before  drying,  it  is  immersed  in  cold  water,  and  left  until  all 
greasiuess  disappears.  The  developed  image  is  then  put  in 
contact  with  collodionizod  glass,  all  excess  of  water  removed 
with  an  india-rubber  squegee,  and  the  glass  is  left  to  rest  for 
about  ten  minutes.  It  is  next  immersed  in  warm  water,  the 
paper  which  was  used  as  the  support  of  the  tissue  is  pooled  off, 
and  all  soluble  gelatine  removed  by  washing.  Next,  a sheet  of 
gelatine,  similar  to  that  used  by  engravers  for  tracing,  is 
jmmersed  in  cold  water  until  softened,  aud,  by  means  of  the 
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squegee,  cemented  to  the  previously  dried  image.  IV  hen  this 
is  dry,  which  takes  place  in  the  present  season  (Juno)  in  about 
two  to  four  hours,  it  is  easily  peeled  off,  and  in  this  condition  it 
presents  a flat  sheet  of  gelatine,  with  the  image  permanently 
fixed.  In  order  to  render  it  proof  against  every  possible 
accident  that  can  occur  during  the  printing,  it  is  advisable  to 
give  a coating  of  collodion  before  t tie  gelatine  sheet  is  peeled  off. 
I’repated  in  this  way,  a film  negative  being  protected  from  both 
sides  with  collodion,  it  cannot  be  injured  with  damp,  so  that  it 
may  be  washed  with  sponge  or  immersed  in  water  for  a short 
time.  It  can  be  printed  from  both  sides,  and  it  will  he  seen  by 
the  specimens  sent  round  for  inspection  that  the  thickness  of 
gelatine  does  not  affect  the  sharpness  in  printing.  It  is  useless 
to  dwell  upon  the  utility  of  having  negatives  upon  the  film 
rather  than  on  glass. 

Since  my  last  communication  regarding  gelatino  emuls'on, 
several  persons  have  tried  the  system,  and  some  have  complained 
that,  the  developed  image  is  rendered  totally  insoluble  by  the 
action  of  pyrogallol,  or  that  the  surface-film  remains  insoluble. 
This  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  case  when  gelatine  emulsion 
is  rendered  insoluble  by  the  addition  of  alum,  or  other  treat- 
ment, during  its  preparation  ; therefore  that  kind  of  emulsion 
must  be  used  which  produces  a film  soluble  in  warm  water.  I 
found,  however,  that,  even  in  the  case  of  insolubility,  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  using  the  water  warmer,  are  a great 
help. 

I should  like  to  communicate  a phenomenon  observed  by 
myself,  which  may  help  towards  the  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
the  seusibility  of  silver  bromide.  I found  that  if  the  surface  of 
a gelatine  emulsion  plate — glass  or  paper — is  pressed,  those 
parts  which  are  subjected  to  pressure  are  rendered  less  sensitive  ; 
this  is  made  evident  in  the  development.  At  first  I thought 
that  the  pressed  parts  are  not  so  easily  acted  upon  by  tho 
developer  ; but  the  following  experiment  cleared  up  my  doubts. 
I wrote  on  a sensitive  plate  some  words  with  an  ivory  stylus — 
not  scratched — then  exposed  it  to  light,  and  I wrote  again  after 
exposure  in  a similar  manner : in  the  development  t he  words 
written  before  the  exposure  appeared  light  on  a dark  ground, 
and  very  distinct ; those  written  after  the  exposure,  either  were 
not  visiblo  at  all,  or  appeared  darker  than  tho  rest  of  the  plate  : 
and  this  experiment  was  tried  many  times.  Reasoning  that  if 
the  compression  of  the  film  diminishes  the  sensitiveness,  the 
reverse  action  must  have  the  effectof  increasing  it,  I moistened 
with  water  the  film  before  exposure,  and  the  result  gave  the 
proof  of  my  supposition. 

The  approaching  summer  recess,  aDd  my  own  intended 
absence  trom  England,  decided  me  to  hasten  the  communica- 
tion of  this  isolated  observation,  in  order  to  contribute  data 
showing  that  the  previously  expressed  opinion  by  Captain 
Abney  is  strictly  correct,  viz.,  that  the  superior  sensitiveness  of 
bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine  is  not  due  to  any  difference  in  its 
chemical  composition,  but  solely  to  the  difference  in  its  mole- 
cular conditions  as  compared  with  collodion  emulsion-  It  is 
also  evident  that  it  will  not  be  safe  to  rub  or  otherwise  press 
the  sensitive  surface.  In  the  experiments  described  I found 
that  a very  slight  pressure  produced  a visible  effect  ; in  fact, 
my  first  observation  was  made  on  the  sheet  of  tissue  at  the 
back  of  which  a number  was  written  in  pencil. 


terfspn&ciuf. 

WORK  AND  WAGES. 

Dear  Sir, — Both  your  “ By-the-Bye,”  and  the  letter 
from ‘‘A  Printer,”  on  the  topic  of  “ Work  and  Wages,”  are, 
I think,  very  discouraging  to  young  printers,  and  some- 
what unnecessarily  so.  It,  indeed,  matters  are  60  bad  as 
represented,  I think  we  had  all  better  seek  some  other 
employment,  for  there  are  other  classes  of  work  requiring 
less  labour  and  skill,  for  which  better  wages  are  paid. 

I am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  things  are  not  quite 
so  bad,  although  I have  ouly  been  in  the  profession  the 
same  time  as  “ A Printer.”  I have  for  the  past  eighteen 
months  received  a considerably  higher  salary  than  the  one 
he  mentions,  and  I have  known  a printer  aud  toner  who 
received  a weekly  salary  of  £2  10s.,  and  also  an  assistant 
printer,  who  did  very  little  actual  printing,  who  received  30s. 
per  week. 
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in  conclusion,  I would  suggest  that  the  desirability 
of  a Saturday  half-holiday  for  photographers’  assistants 
should  be  dissussed  in  connection  with  work  and  wages. 
Surely  few  need  a half-day’s  recreation  more  than  those 
who  work  in  the  dark  room!  Hoping  we  shall  still  have 
some  spirited  discussion  on  this  topic, — I am,  yours  truly, 

Young  Excelsior. 


Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  “ H.  J.”  of  last 
week,  that  for  retouching,  I consider  a fair  day’s  work 
from  eight  carte  vignettes  to  one  dozen,  and  if  cabinet 
heads,  from  four  to  six  ; of  course, retouching  and  retouch- 
ing differs  so  now-a-day. — Yours  truly,  Retoucher. 


GELAT1NO-BROMIDE  AT  A DISCOUNT. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  permit  me,  through  your  valuable 
journal,  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  insertion  of  my  letter, 
and  also  those  gentlemen  who  have  taken  any  interest  in  my 
troubles.  I would  desire  especially  to  thank  Mr.  Pumphrey 
for  his  letter,  in  which  he  correctly  stated  the  cause  of  my 
failure:  too  much  gelatine — too  much  chrome  alum — too 
thick  coating.  These  are,  I believe,  the  causes  of  the  defect 
I have  suffered  so  much  from.  I am  pleased  to  say  that  1 
can  now  make  beautiful  plates  by  auy  of  the  methods  I 
before  tried,  and  failed  with.  I hope  before  long  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  thauking  Mr.  Pumphrey  personally  for  his 
kindness. — Yours  truly,  Thick  Head. 


Dear  Sir,— Seeing  a letter  in  the  Photographic  News 
signed  “Thick  Head,”  allow  me  to  say  that  I sympathise 
with  him  ; mine  is  a similar  case.  After  carefully  going 
through  the  various  manipulations,  and  giving  the  best 
attention,  and  trying  for  many  months,  I must  confess  that 
I cannot  make  decent  gelatine  plates.  I can  proceed  quite 
well  with  the  wet  process,  and  can  develop  and  use  most 
of  the  dry  plates  in  the  market,  but  cannot  make  batches 
of  emulsion  that  have  any  uniformity.  I need  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  vexation,  disappointment,  and  loss ; but 
this  I will  say,  I think  it  would  p ly  any  one  who  is  an  fait 
at  the  preparation  of  gelatiue  plates  to  make  a tour  of  the 
provinces.  From  what  I know  of  the  success  of  photo- 
graphers in  this  town  in  their  attempts  to  prepare  their 
own  plates,  I think  he  would  be  received  with  open 
arms. — I am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Another  Thick  Head. 


THE  GALTON  COMPOSITE  PORTRAITS. 

Sir.  — In  your  notice  of  the  “ Galton  Composites,”  your 
suggestion,  though  written  in  a vein  of  pleasantry,  relative  to 
the  employment  of  a subsidiary  and  underlying  type  ol 
feminine  beauty  iu  the  production  of  portraits  of  lady- 
sitters,  is  one  that  is  entitled  to  a share  of  respectful  atten- 
tion. 

The  result  at  which  you  more  immediately  pointed  was 
that  of  pioducing  a correct,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a flatter- 
ing portrait. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that,  when  this  sort  of  thing  is  skilfullv 
carried  into  effect,  there  will  be  found  to  accrue  a further  and 
noteworthy  peculiarity,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
statuesque  illusion  of  the  stereoscope,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
that  of  medallion  portraiture,  aud  adding  much  to  the 
realism  of  the  photograph. 

The  “ zero-liue  ” of  the  pupils,  by  means  of  which  the 
superposing  is  effected,  claims,  of  course,  much  uicety  iu  its 
accurate  production.  In  photographs  of  life-size,  however, 
a scrupulous  accuracy  can  be  effectually  secured  by  a geo- 
metric method,  especially  adapted  to  the  conditions  ; not 
that  the  lines  of  superposition  need  be  really  visible  upon 
the  portrait,  but  only  on  the  margins  of  the  Several  negatives. 
Neither  is  there  need  of  the  subsidiary  zero-line  which,  in 
the  method  of  Professor  Galton,  crosses  at  the  mouth.  For, 
iu  truth,  unless  the  type  and  the  antitype  so  nearly  approxi- 


mate that  the  distance  from  pupil  to  pupil  serves  as  the 
only  required  guage,  the  result  will  certainly  not  be  satis- 
factory— albeit  that  only  the  “ points  in  common  ” are 
presumed  to  be  visible.  Even  the  differing  length  of  noses, 
for  example,  becomes  a most  obtrusive  tell-tale,  and  upon 
occasion  might  originate  an  appearance  for  which  the  term 
“ disagreeable  ” would  be  rather  mild. 

In  the  production  of  a Galton  group,  it  must  be  conceded, 
therefore,  that  so  diversified  are  the  faces  of  men,  that,  i(  it 
were  not  for  the  use  made  of  the  sub-zero-line,  the  longer- 
visaged  components  of  the  composite  would  indubitably 
transmit  the  shorter-faced  components  into  cocked  hats. 
This  brings  me  to  note  that  a more  approved  effect  will  be 
found  to  follow  the  employment,  of  an  earlier  face  of  the 
same  sitter,  when  such  is  available.  A rejuvenescence  is 
communicated,  more  effective  than  the  importation  of  a 
distinct  identity.  The  result  is  also  more  assured  ; for  it 
might  go  without  saying  that,  inasmuch  as  the  bony  fabric 
of  the  face  ceases  to  grow  when  that  of  the  body  has  reached 
maturity,  so  the  face  of  the  same  sitter  must  always  minutely 
match,  as  no  other  face  would  do  ; and,  moreover,  whatever 
be  the  additional  plumpness  between  forehead  and  chin,  it 
is  simply  in  the  nature  of  a straight-out  protection  which 
makes  no  change  of  measurement  in  the  features. 

The  employment  of  the  zero-point  of  the  pupils  as  a 
basis  for  photographic  combinations  was  pointed  out  in  a 
communication  addressed  by  the  present  writer  to  the 
members,  severally,  of  the  British  Association  when  visiting 
Bristol  in  1875.  Attention  was  at  the  same  time  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  the  photographs  of  young  Mr.  Tichborneand 
of  the  Tichborne  Claimant,  respectively,  fulfil  all  the 
necessary  conditions  of  a successful  combination.  But  by 
an  obliquity  for  which  the  writer  does  not  pretend  to 
account,  neither  the  constituted  authorities  nor  professed 
scientists  have  acceded  to  the  invitations  for  a formal  inquiry 
into  the  matter. — I am,  sir,  William  Mathews. 


PRIZES  AT  THE  DUNDEE  EXHIBITION. 

Dear  Sir, — While  congratulating,  with  you,  the  Council 
of  the  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association 
on  the  very  liberal  prize-list  which  it  has  published,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  an  error  has  been  made  in  not  giving 
greater  encouragement  to  a branch  of  the  photographic 
art  which  should  be  in  a very  promineut  position,  rather 
than  in  a subordinate  one,  in  such  an  important  exhibition 
as  the  one  to  be  held  in  Dundee.  I find  that  while  there 
are  to  be  one  gold,  two  silver,  and  two  bronze  medals  for 
portrait  and  landscape  pictures  respectively,  only  one  silver 
medal  has  been  apportioned  for  genre  woik. 

Now,  sir,  l believe  1 express  the  feeling  of  many  who, 
like  myself,  esteem  the  production  of  artistically-composed 
pictures  one  of  the  most  important  and  pleasing  features 
of  the  cameia's  productions,  being  thus  left  out  iu  the  cold. 
What  the  motive  of  the  council  can  be  iu  doing  so,  L caDnot 
imagine.  It  seems  to  me  that  a catholic  view  of  the  in- 
fluence of  such|exhibitions  would  have  induced  a generous 
policy  towards  a branch  of  art  that  promised  to  be  the  very 
manhood  of  the  true  photographic  artist. 

As  far  as  I have  observed,  all  previous  exhibitions  have 
not  only  encouraged,  but  have  been  signalized  by,  the 
presence  of  works  in  genre,  that  gave  the  utmost  gratifica- 
tion to  the  artistic  public. — I am,  yours, 

J.  Hutchison  Simpson. 


$r0fttfrhi(p  of  Somtus. 

Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

On  Thursday  last  there  was  a goodly  number  of  visitors  at  Ash- 
ley’s Hotel,  to  witness  Mr.  Jarman’s  promised  exhibition  of  his 
new  “ automatic  electric  lamp  ” for  photographic  purposes. 

A short  delay  occurred  at  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings,  the  carriers  not  delivering  the  batteries,  &c.,  till 
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8.30  ; but  everything  at  length  being  in  working  order,  those 
assembled  were  amply  rewarded  for  their  patience  in  waiting. 

Mr  Jarman  commenced  by  giving  a short  history  of  the 
electric  light,  and  explained  the  difference  between  the  incan- 
descent light  and  the  voltaic  arc— on  which  latter  principle  his 
lamp  is  constructed— as  giving  a much  more  brilliant  light  than 
the  former.  The  battery  used  consisted  of  twenty-six  three-piut 
Buusen  cells,  and  was  of  sufficient  strength  to  keep  the  lamp 
going  continuously  for  about  ten  hours,  the  carbons  being  changed 
every  hour.  He,  however,  recommended  the  use  of  the 
bichromate  battery,  if  the  lamps  be  only  required  for  occasional 
use,  this  being  more  handy,  simpler,  and  cleaner  to  work,  and 
last,  though  not  least,  more  economical. 

The  contact  of  the  carbons  is  maintained  by  means  of  an 
automatic  balance,  and  thus  a fairly  steady  light  is  obtained. 

Plates  were  exposed  bv  several  of  the  gentlemen  present,  and 
the  results  will  be  exhibited  at  the  next  meeting. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  demonstration. 

Several  novelties  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ayres  and  Brown  ; 
and  Mr.  A.  Cowan  exhibited  and  explained  the  results  of  some 
experiments  he  had  been  making  with  developers  of  different 
strengths. 

Mr.  A.  Clarke  was  appointed  Chairman  for  the  next  meeting, 
which  will  be  an  exhibition  of  lamps  for  photographic  purposes. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

On  Thursday,  the  16th  inst.,  the  office-bearers  and  members  of 
the  above  Society  were  invited  by  Dr.  Sidey  (late  Vice-presi- 
dent) to  visit  Stabbmill  House,  his  residence  at  Gorebridge, 
distant  about  twelve  miles  from  Edinburgh.  A large  number 
availed  themselves  of  his  (Dr.  Sidey ’s)  kindness,  amongst  whom, 
in  spite  of  the  weather  proving  rather  unfavourable,  there  was 
a good  muster  of  cameras. 

The  company  were  met  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sidey  (who  had  been 
staying  in  town)  at  the  Edinburgh  Station,  and  all  travelled 
down  °together  to  Gorebridge  by  the  9.40  train.  On  arriving 
they  received  a hearty  welcome  from  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  and  were  ushered  into  a room  tastefully  decorated  for 
the  occasion,  on  entering  which  they  were  greeted  by  a large 
“ Welcome,"  artistically  done  in  ferns.  On  the  opposite  side  a 
table  was  erected,  behind  which  the  two  Misses  Sidey  stood  ready 
to  dispense  the  refreshments  with  which  it  was  loaded.  After 
duly  preparing  for  the  exertions  of  the  day,  the  party,  along 
with  Dr.  Sidey,  placed  themselves  aud  cameras  into  waggonettes, 
and  drove  to  the  grounds  of  Arneston,  the  seat  of  Robert 
Dundas,  Esq.,  the  vehicles  stopping  occasionally,  as  good  subjects 
turned  up,  to  allow  negatives  to  be  secured  of  them.  On 
reaching  the  village  of  Temple,  where  there  are  the  ruins  of  a 
picturesque  old  church,  the  conveyances  were  dismissed,  and  the 
party  proceeded  on  foot  through  the  remainder  of  Arneston,  and 
into  Dr.  Sidey’s  grounds  which  adjoin,  taking  shots  at  the  various 
objects  of  interest  as  they  avent.  On  reaching  Dr.  Sidey’s 
hospitable  mansion  once  more,  various  groups  avere  taken  to 
commemorate  a most  pleasant  and  enjoyable  day.  About  fifty 
plates  were  exposed  by  the  party  altogether,  after  which  the 
whole  party  adjourned  to  dinner,  and  did  ample  justice  to  the 
plentiful  repast  provided  for  them. 

After  seveial  speeches,  and  thanking  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sidey 
heartily  for  their  great  kindness  and  hospitality,  the  gentlemen 
returned  to  town  by  train. 


®allt  in  tlic  Stubio. 

An  excellent  photograph  of  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice, 
in  the  Council  Chamber,  Osborne,  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Thomson,  of 
Buckingham  Palace  Road,  will  be  published  this  week. 

Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Association. — 
The  Association  has  recently  acquired  a studio  of  fine  proportions 
for  research  and  experiment,  and  a well-selected  set  of  apparatus 
is  shortly  to  be  addrd.  The  meetings  of  the  Association  will  in 
future  be  held  at  the  Association  Studio,  Portland  Street,  Kings- 
down. 

Thf.  Comet. — Dr.  William  Huggins,  Observatory,  Upper  Tulse 
Hill,  S.W.,  June  26,  writes  : — “ On  Friday  night  I obtained,  with 
one  hour’s  exposure,  a photograph  on  a gelatine  plate  of  the  more 
refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum  of  the  comet  which  is  now  visible. 
This  photograph  shows  a pair  of  bright  lines  a little  way  beyond 
H in  the  ultra  violet  region,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the 


spectrum  of  carbon  (in  some  form),  which  1 observed  in  the  visible 
region  of  the  spectra  of  telescopic  comets  in  1866  and  1868. 
There  is  also  in  the  photograph  a continuous  spectrum  in  which 
the  Fraunhofer  lines  can  be  seen.  These  show  that  this  part  of 
the  comet’s  light  was  reflected  solar  light.  This  photographic 
evidence  supports  the  results  I obtained  in  1868,  showing  that 
comets  shine  partly  by  reflected  solar  light,  the  spectium  of  which 
indicates  the  presence  in  the  comet  of  carbon,  possibly  in  com- 
bination with  hydrogen." 


$0  ®0msp0n&ints. 


All  Communications  connected  with  Advertisements  and  Business 
to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Piper  and  Carter,  “ Photographic 
News ” Office,  5,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  E.C.  Adve'tisers  are 
requested  to  make  all  Cheques  payable  to  Messrs.  Piper  and 
Carter,  and  crossed  “ Union  Bank,  Photographic  News  Co. 
Account.” 

A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  bo  given  for  the  best 
“ Reception  Room  Notes  ; on  Receiving  the  Sitter  and  Taking 
an  Order,”  to  be  sent  in  by  the  1st  August.  No  name  need 
appear.  For  rules,  see  previous  numbers  of  the  News. 

Dartmoor. — The  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  reversed  action  of 
light;  the  latter  part  of  the  exposure  serving  to  partly  undo  the 
effect  of  the  first  rays.  If  you  stretch  a piece  of  the 
so-called  mineral  paper  on  the  back  of  one  of  your  negatives,  you 
will  be  able  to  touch  up  the  <-ky  very  effectually  by  means  of 
powdered  black-lead  applied  fo  the  paper  with  a stump.  Slow 
development  is  unfavourable  to  reversed  action  of  light. 

Please. — There  is  no  work  devoted  to  the  matter  in  question,  but 
all  valuable  information  which  has  been  published  will  be  found 
in  the  back  numbers  of  the  News  and  in  the  Year-Books. 

E.  B.  W. — You  should  be  careful  to  prevent  stray  light  from  the 
lantern  reaching  your  sensitive  paper  ; but  before  trying  fresh 
formula;  for  the  old  method,  we  should  advise  you  to  try  Morgan’s 
gelatino-bromide  paper,  which  you  will  find  advertised  in  our 
columns. 

W.  J.  S. — 1.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  secure  a copy  of  the 
work  through  a second-hand  bookseller.  2.  There  is  no  simple 
rule,  but  the  tables  given  in  works  on  chemistry  will  give  you 
the  means  of  making  the  calculations.  You  must  in  every  ca«o 
carefully  note  the  temperature,  as  this  exercises  a very  notable 
influence  on  the  specific  gravity.  3.  Either  make  your  solution 
rather  more  dilute,  or  use  it  while  fresh. 

T.  G.  Taylor.— In  our  next. 

Silver. — The  salt  is  the  normal  chromate. 

M.  Haiiron. — Commercial  cyanide  of  potassium  is  often  extremely 
impure,  and  consists  principally  of  potassium  carbonato.  You 
can  extract  the  pure  cyanide  by  means  of  boiling  alcohol,  in  which 
the  carbonate  is  insoluble. 

Charlie. — Plain  collodion  forms  an  admirable  protection  for  the 
film. 

C.  E.  G. — 1.  Your  engagement  being  a weekly  one,  we  fear  you 
have  no  romody.  2.  fee  letter  by  “ Young  Excelsior"  in  our 
present  issue.  3.  If  you  voluntarily  lend  it,  you  certainly  cannot 
make  such  a claim. 

J.  H.  L —Received ; in  our  next  issue. 

T.  L.  P- — Under  the  circumstances,  the  sulphuric  acid  tends  to 
remove  the  elements  of  water  ; a carbonaceous  mass  remaining 
behind. 

Louvre. — You  will  readily  obtain  permission  to  photograph  it, 
but  a somewhat  complicated  set  of  printed  regulations  must  bo 
conformed  to. 

0.  Bell. — The  heaters  are  charged  with  crystallised  acetate  of 
soda,  and  aro  then  placed  in  an  oven  until  the  salt  is  melted. 

J.  Fuller. — 1.  We  should  recommend  you  to  make  use  of  the  lens 
having  the  longer  focus.  2.  The  muker  of  the  lens  is  likely  to 
know  better  than  you.  3.  A similar  proceeding  was  patented 
about  seven  years  ago. 

A.  C. — Flint  glass  contains  a considerable  proportion  of  oxide  of 
lead,  and  this  glass  is  consequently  rather  unsuitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. Tubing  rnado  from  hard  Bohemian  glass  can  bo  obtained 
from  any  dealer  in  chemical  apparatus. 

Rambler. — You  are  not  ltkelv  to  experience  any  difficulty  if  you 
explain  the  matter  to  the  officials. 

A Carbon  Printer.  — If  your  experience  shows  that  insolubility 
sets  in  whenever  you  dry  your  tissue  in  the  ro  >m  over  the  stable, 
why  not  find  another  pi  ice  ? As  a rule,  no  place  is  superior  to  a 
kitchen,  provided  that  you  can  block  out  the  light,  and  make  suro 
of  being  down  in  the  morning  before  the  domestic  authorities  aro 
about. 

J.  Elton. — The  matter  resolves  itself  into  a question  of  taste.  Our 
opinion  has  already  been  given,  and  we  can  only  express  regret 
that  it  does  not  coincide  with  your  views  of  thj  case. 
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THE  VENTILATION  OF  THE  DARK  ROOM. 

The  rapidly-extending  employment  of  the  gelatino-bromide 
emulsion  process,  even  for  the  general  run  of  every-day 
portraiture,  has  necessitated  considerable  changes  in  the 
developing  room,  every  opening  or  crack  through  which 
light  might  eater  being  uow  most  carefully  covered  over  or 
otherwise  calked  ; while,  iu  too  many  cases,  no  provision  is 
made  for  that  constant  entry  of  fresh  air,  which,  together 
with  the  removal  of  carbonic  acid  resulting  from  respiration 
or  combustion,  is  essentially  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
the  atmosphere  in  a condition  fit  for  respiration.  Con- 
sidering that  the  developing  room,  or,  in  many  cases,  rather 
closet  or  cupboard,  is  almost  always  small,  that  a lamp  or 
gas  jet  is  frequently  kept  continually  burning,  and  that  in 
many  establishments  the  door  is  usually  kept  shut,  eveu  when 
no  use  is  being  made  of  the  place,  the  danger  to  health 
from  the  inhalation  of  air  too  highly  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  demands  the  careful  attention  ot  photographers. 

it  is  well  known  that  atmospheric  air  in  its  normal  or 
average  condition  contains  about  4 volumes  of  gaseous 
carbonic  acid  in  each  10,000  volumes,  the  processes  of 
respiratiou,  combustion,  and  decay  serviug  to  keep  up  the 
supply  ; while  growing  plants  exercise  a constant  decom- 
posing influence  on  the  carbonic  gas,  and  thus  remove  it 
from  the  air.  A notable  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  present  in  the  air  makes  itself  felt  by  causing 
drowsiness,  lassitude,  and  headache  iu  the  case  of  persons 
inhaling  it ; and  the  continual  breathing  of  air  unduly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  is  liable  to  so  far  weaken  the 
constitution  as  to  enable  any  latent  tendency  towards 
constitutional  disease  to  develop  itself  in  full  force.  We 
once  noticed  a striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of  carbonic 
acid  when  we  were  conducting  a laboratory  experiment. 
A large  iron  bottle  containing  the  commercial  liquid  car- 
bonic acid  was  connected  with  a small  steam  engine,  so 
that  the  expanding  gas  should  take  the  place  of 
steam,  the  liquid  acid  expanding  to  about  500  times  its 
volume  on  assuming  the  gaseous  state.  After  this  appa- 
ratus had  been  in  action  for  some  little  time,  a painful  de- 
gree of  lassitude  was  felt;  but  a thorough  ventilation  of  the 
apartment  served  to  quickly  set  matters  right  again.  As 
bearing  ou  this  case,  it  may  be  noted  that  one  volume  of 
the  liquid  acid  corresponds  to  the  normal  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  in  m ire  than  a million  volumes  of  air. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  rapidity  with  which  the  oxygen 
may  be  removed  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  developing 
room,  we  may  mention  that  the  flame  of  an  ordinary  fish- 
tail gas  burner,  or  of  a moderate  sized  paraffin  lamp,  will,  in 
the  course  of  an  hour,  consume  the  oxygen  contained  in 
about  forty  cubic  feet  of  air,  this  oxygen  being  replaced 
by  carbonic  acid  gas  ; while  an  average  adult  would  inhale 
about  half  the  above  amount,  or  twenty  cubic  feet,  iu  the 
same  time. 


So  much  having  been  said  regarding  the  necessity  for 
thorough  ventilation,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  practical  means 
for  ensuriug  a proper  change  of  air.  The  lamp,  which  is 
above  shown  to  be  the  principal  agent  in  rendering  the 
air  impure,  may  serve  as  a means  of  securing  ventilation. 
It  is  merely  necessary  to  connect  the  top  of  the  lamp  with  the 
external  air  by  means  of  an  elbow  and  a two-inch  pipe, 
while  provision  is  made  for  the  entry  of  fresh  air  at  tfie 
lower  part  of  the  room.  This  latter  condition  can  be  very 
effectually  attained  by  passing  a piece  of  six-inch  sheet-iron 
stove-pipe  through  the  wall  near  the  bottom  of  the  room, 
and  arming  each  end  of  this  with  an  elbow  turned  mouth 
downwards.  The  stove-pipe  should  be  liued  with  black 
clotb,  not  only  to  prevent  reflection,  but  also  to  cover 
defective  places  iu  the  seams. 

During  the  present  hot  weather,  the  subject  of  ventilation 
is  of  especial  importance  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  suffered  from  the  oppressive  influence 
of  an  ill-ventilated  dark  room  will  speedily  adopt  means  of 
insuring  proper  ventilation. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Summer  i3  passing,  and  will  soon  give  place  to  autumn — 
the  holiday  season  of  most  townsfolk.  The  toilworn 
photographer  who  has  been  working  indoors  steadily  on 
throughout  the  year,  pines  for  the  breath  of  the  sea-breeze, 
or  a view  of  waving  cornfields,  or  a broad  landscape  in  its 
mellow,  autunnal  hues;  for  a walk,  face  to  face  with 
nature.  He  has  had  enough  of  human  physiognomy.  He 
has  pictured  its  manifold  phases,  and  brooded  over  its 
defects  and  beauties  through  fog  and  smoke  and  city 
grime.  Let  us  hope  that  his  practice  has  proved  profitable, 
and  that  he  has  taken  his  staff,  and  is  girding  up  his  loins 
for  a well-earned  holiday. 

It  is  curious  to  behold  him  issuing  forth.  He  has  left 
his  cares  behind,  and  taken  his  camera,  and  is  gomg  in  for 
field  photography.  The  pursuit  of  his  art  is  a pleasure  to 
him,  and  he  means  to  take  pictures  for  the  love  of  the  thing. 

We  met  a gentleman,  the  other  day,  of  the  “ old  school  ” 
of  photography.  He  was  recounting  the  victories  he  had 
won  in  the  field.  Some  of  his  finest  pictures  were  from 
paper  negatives  taken  quite  thirty  years  ago.  He  said  he 
used  to  get  most  marvellous  effects;  but  then  he  had  to 
wait  for  them.  He  could  only  take  two  or  three  negatives 
in  the  year.  The  first  condition  he  required  was  absolute 
calm  ; not  a breath  of  wind  must  stir  the  leaves,  for  the 
exposure  covered  two  or  three  hours.  During  the  expo- 
sure he  used  to  go  shooting,  or  to  wander  through  the 
woods  selecting  points  of  view. 

He  was  much  astonished  at  the  wonders  we  disclosed 
about  gelatine  plates,  and  he  bad  grave  doubts  as  t 
whether  work  produced  in  that  modern,  rapid,  slipsho 
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manner  would  at  all  compare  with  pictures  taken  in  the 
“ good  old  times  time3  when  one  might  go  and 
re-arrange  the  landscape  during  exposure  without  marring 
the  result. 

This  old  gentleman’s  view  of  the  situation  is  not  void  of 
reason.  Rapidity  nowadays  is  the  rage  for  outdoor  photo- 
graphy. For  brilliantly  lighted  subjects  having  no  broad 
deep  shadows,  and  depending  for  the  success  of  the  picture 
partly  upon  objects  in  motion,  rapid  plates  ought  to  be 
used  ; but  where  there  are  great  broad  contrasts  in  lights 
and  shadows,  instantaneous  plates  are  most,  difficult  to 
manage.  Take  trees,  for  example  : the  high  lights,  where 
the  leaves  reflect  the  sky,  will  prove  much  overdone  before 
exposure  has  secured  detail  in  the  shadows  beneath. 
The  result  will  be  a weak  negative,  lacking  contrast. 
We  would  therefore  advise  our  friends  who  propose  to 
leave  the  studio  for  the  field  to  take  with  them  a number 
of  slow  as  well  as  rapid  plates. 

When  it  is  not  desired  to  portray  motion,  there  can  be 
no  object  in  using  extra  rapid  plates.  On  the  contrary,  a 
lack  of  discretion  in  the  use  of  instantaneous  plates  will 
lead  to  disappointment.  It  is  usual  to  say  the  negatives,  if 
weak,  can  be  doctored  up  afterwards.  That  is  not  so  ; as 
a rule,  a gelatine  negative  treated  for  weakness  will  yield 
a sickly  print. 

When  the  best  quality  of  work  is  desired,  the  plate 
should  be  so  constituted,  exposed,  and  developed  as  to 
require  no  after  treatment. 

Success  iu  out-door  photography  hinges  mainly  on  the 
selection  of  the  object  or  objects  to  be  photographed.  In 
selection  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  artistic  culture,  as  well  as  for  the  inborn  aptitude 
which  enables  an  artist  to  see  his  picture  before  it  is 
photographed  ; in  other  words,  to  form  a clear  impression 
of  the  most  that  can  be  got  out  of  the  materials  before  him. 

Should  the  power  of  selection  be  allied  to  even  a slendei 
knowledge  of  the  optics  aud  chemistry  of  photography, 
the  landscapist  may  consider  himself  armed  for  conquest. 

Unhappily,  attributes  so  diverse  are  rarely  combined  in 
the  photographer.  When  the  artistic  faculty  is  most  fully 
developed,  the  power  to  deal  with  the  niceties  of  chemistry 
and  mechanics  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  true 
artist,  in  his  impatience  to  unfold  the  beauties  he  himself 
has  seen  in  a landscape,  forgets  that  his  sensitive 
plate  demands  the  most  delicate  treatment  before 
it  will  yield  up  its  treasures.  If  he  has  chosen  his  plates 
wisely,  and  impressed  the  image  with  due  regard  to  time 
all  the  beauty  he  has  seen  is  stored  up  in  the  film.  It 
remains  for  him  to  bring  forth  the  latent  image  wearing 
the  charm  he  has  set  his  heart  upon.  It  is  perfectly  won- 
derful bow  a gelatine  plate  will  respond  to  the  desires  of 
an  intelligent  operator,  provided  its  powers  of  pourtraying 
have  neither  been  over  nor  under- estimated  ; but  the 
operator  must  enter  into  close  fellowship  with  his  plate, 
and  consider  well  his  course  before  treating  its  latent  image. 
The  successful  manipulation  of  gelatine  plates  in  the  field 
implies  nice  attention  to  details,  such  as  must  surprise  the 
operator  who  has  won  his  laurels  with  wet  collodion. 


f ome, 

MR.  JOHN  FERGUS'  STUDIO  AT  LARGS. 
When  we  first  projected  a visit  to  Scotland, with  a view  to 
seeing  some  of  the  principal  studios  north  of  the  Tweed, 
we  made  inquiries  not  only  in  the  photographic  world,  but 
also  outside  that  circle,  with  the  object  of  eliciting  opi- 
nions as  to  the  most  profitable  way  of  spending  our  time. 
Strange  to  say,  a most  singular  unauimity  prevailed.  Pro- 
fessional and  non-professional  opinious  all  ceutred  upon 
one  name,  and  that  was  Mr.  John  Fergus,  of  Largs. 

Where  was  Largs?  A place  called  Lairg  we  knew,  many 
miles  north  of  Inverness,  for  we  visited  it  two  summers 
ago,  walking  thence  on  foot  over  the  breezy  moorland  and 


purple  heather,  by  heaven-blue  lakes  and  silvery  crags  to 
the  extreme  north-west  of  Scotland — Cape  Wrath — a pro- 
montory of  red  granite  rising  steeply  out  of  the  fretful 
waves.  No,  it  was  not  so  far  north  as  that,  we  were 
told.  You  went  to  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  by  rail  to 
Wemyss  Bay  ; thence  it  was  another  seven  miles  to  Largs, 
but  there  was  no  rail,  and  a carriage  or  boat  became  ne- 
cessary. To  put  it  roughly,  it  would  cost  a Londoner  a 
journey  of  nearly  a thousand  miles,  or,  at  any  rate,  nine 
hundred,  to  go  to  Largs  and  back. 

But  if  the  journey  was  sure  to  be  a long  one,  it  was  equally 
certain  that  we  must  not  attempt  to  sketch  the  studios 
of  Scotland  without  including  in  the  number  Mr.  Fergus’ 
establishment.  Nay,  so  highly  esteemed  is  Mr.  Fergus’ 
name  by  one  and  all  iu  North  Britain,  that  it  is  but  a matter 
of  course  that  in  attempting  to  describe  Scotch  studios,  a 
sketch  of  his  must  of  necessity  come  first. 

We  land  from  one  of  the  Clyde  steamers.  Largs,  ap- 
parently, is  a fishing  village,  but  is  a modest  little  watering 
place  as  well,  though  scarcely  so  well-known  as  Rothsay, 
Millport,  and  Dunoon,  hard  by.  It  looks  something  like 
a Normandy  port.  There  are  a few  shops  od  the  quay, 
and  a “Temperance  Hotel”  painted  the  colour  of  caji  ait 
lait.  We  walk  up  the  main  street,  consisting  of  half-a- 
dozen  shops  on  either  side,  and  thence  proceed  through 
the  village  of  quaint  one-storied  dwellings.  Not  a sign  of 
a studio  is  there,  so  we  pass  on  until  we  get  into  the  open 
again.  We  cross  a bridge,  and  come  upon  a country  road, 
the  houses  getting  few  and  far  between.  Indeed,  we  are 
growing  despondent,  when,  at  a turning  to  the  right, 
affixed  to  a blank  wall,  we  find  a modest  little  direction — 
“To  Mr.  Fergus’  Studio.” 

It  is  a house  standing  in  its  own  grounds — so  quiet  and 
secluded,  it  might  be  a hermitage.  But  the  spot  is 
typical  of  its  master.  Mr.  Fergus  does  not  court  publi- 
city. He  trusts  to  his  work  alone  to  bring  him  clients, 
and  labours  on  quietly  without  occupying  himself  with 
aught  else.  He  has  no  other  studio  than  this  at  Largs, 
where  he  has  been  working  conscientiously  for  twenty 
years  past.  Those  who  desire  to  be  ponrtrayed  by  Mr. 
Fergus  must  journey  to  Largs.  To  within  the  last  year 
or  so,  Mr.  Fergus  has  been  his  own  chief  operator,  and 
it  is  only  by  reason  of  severe  domestic  affliction  that  we 
find  him  absent  at  this  moment. 

We  enter  the  gallery.  It  is  a fine  lofty  hall,  with  a 
Gothic  roof,  built  of  polished  pine.  The  same  wood  is  in 
the  passages  aud  corridors,  and  makes  a handsome  floor- 
ing. Everything  is  very  neat,  and  exquisitely  bright  and 
clean.  The  hall  and  cool  corridors  are  hung  not  only  with 
photographs,  but  with  many  choice  paintings  ; and  at 
intervals  are  marble  statuettes  and  fresh  blossoms  to  add 
still  further  to  the  brightness  and  charm  of  the  establish- 
ment. Our  plan  here  (fig.  !._)  is  but  a rough  one,  made 


Fig.  1. 

from  memory,  but  it  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  establishment.  From  the  gallery  leads  a 
corridor  to  a flight  of  steps,  by  which  a longer  and 
larger  passage  is  reached.  Connected  with  this  second 
corridor  is  a series  of  five  dressing  rooms,  all  elegantly 
appointed,  the  rooms  leading  by  other  doors  to  the  studios, 
of  which  there  are  three. 
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Mr.  Fergus’  principal  work  is  the  cabinet  portrait.  An 
inspection  of  a series  of  these  at  once  proclaims  the 
master.  The  portraits  are  simple  in  pose— soft,  and  of 
exceeding  brilliancy.  Indeed,  we  have  rarely  seen  such 
brilliant  photographs.  They  are  without  glaze,  bui 
printed,  evidently,  on  very  thickly-albumenized  paper, 
Mr.  Fergus  showing  a predilection  for  a surface  having  a 
slightly  roseate  hue.  Many  of  the  portraits  have  plain 
backgrounds  ; none  of  them  show  elaborate  accessories. 
Much  taste  is  evident  in  the  disposal  of  drapery,  and  the 
flowing  robes  of  a model  are  marked  with  harmony  and 
detail  to  the  extreme  margin  of  the  picture.  Yet  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  Mr.  Fergus  strives  after  effect  bv 
means  of  gorgeous  raiment ; the  most  charming  study  we 
saw  was  the  simple  portrait  of  a widow  lady  attired  in 
weeds,  and  crape-trimmed  dress.  The  hair,  streaked  with 
silver,  and  the  pale  features,  were  limned  with  rare  taste 
and  delicacy,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  white  cap 
and  black  dress ; there  was  plenty  of  vigour,  and  yet 
no  violent  contrasts. 

Mr.  Fergus’ charges  for  cabinet  portraits  are  a guinea 
for  the  proof  copy,  and  half  a crown  for  every  subsequent 
print.  For  cartes,  a charge  of  eighteen  shillings  per  dozen 
is  made;  and  for  the  Imperial  portrait,  in  size  about  twice 
as  big  as  the  cabinet,  the  proof  copy  is  charged  £3  3s., 
and  every  subsequent  print  five  shillings. 

We  pass  on  to  the  studio,  and,  as  we  do  so,  cannot  help 
admiring  the  perfect  manner  in  which  the  establishment 
has  been  designed  and  fitted.  A most  complete  system  of 
electric  bells  finds  place  in  the  establishment,  so  that  the 
chief  has  literally  every  employe  under  his  thumb.  The 
cool  air  comes  through  an  open  window  at  the  end  of  the 
white  corridor,  and  we  can  look  out  upon  the  sunny  grounds, 
the  red  gravel  walks,  and  dark  shrubbery  that  surround  the 
house.  We  know  not  whether  the  casual  visitor  is  per- 
mitted access  to  Mr.  Fergus’  charming  garden ; but  we 
doubt  much  if  any  other  photographer  in  the  world 
owns  such  a delightful  residence.  Through  the  dark 
foliage  of  fir  and  laurel  are  seen  glimpses  of  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  while  above  rise  the  smooth  green 
hills  of  Ayrshire — “ Burns’  ain  countrie.” 

The  studios  are  light  and  lofty.  From  our  roughly- 
sketched  section  (fig.  2.)  some  idea  may  be  gleaned  of  their 


The  thick  black  lines  represent  opaque  wall ; the  shaded  lines  dull  glass ; 
the  open  lines  clear  glass. 

character.  On  the  light  side  there  is  dull  glass  rising  to 
about  twelve  feet ; above  that,  the  glass  is  clear,  while  on 
the  shadow  side  there  is  also  some  four  feet  of  clear  glass 
for  top  light.  It  goes  without  saying  that  tbe  studio  is 
not  made  use  of  (except,  perhaps,  in  dull  wintry  weather) 
with  all  this  light  flooding  into  it,  but  that  both  curtains 
and  screens — the  latter  especially— are  made  use  of  to  modify 
and  subdue  the  wealth  of  light  at  the  photographer’s  dis- 
posal. Mr.  Fergus  takes  few  negatives  bigger  than 
cabinet  size,  and  if  larger  portraits  are  necessary,  these  are 
made  in  the  usual  way,  by  enlarging  and  printing  in  pig- 
ments. 

The  wet  process  still  lives  at  Largs,  and  seeing  the  beau- 
tiful results  that  have  been  secured  by  collodion,  and  the 
success  which  it  has  brought  in  its  train,  the  silver  bath 


is  scarcely  likely  to  be  neglected  for  some  time  yet. 
Gelatine,  however,  has  knocked  at  the  door  here,  as  at 
•-very  studio  throughout  the  country,  and  has  received,  if 
not  a hearty  welcome,  at  any  rate  respectful  attention. 
But  Mr.  Fergus’  work  is  carried  on  so  quietly  and  metho- 
dically, that  innovations  have  not  the  same  influence  at 
Largs  as  elsewhere. 

One  cau  scarcely  leave  Mr.  Fergus’  establishment  with- 
out feeling  pleasure  in  tbe  fact  that  good  reward  has  fol- 
lowed good  work.  Says  Addison  : — 

“ ’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 

But  we'll  do  more,  Semprouius,  we’ll  deserve  it.” 

Mr.  Fergus  certainly  deserves  the  success  he  has  gained, 
and  we  are  happy,  indeed,  to  fiud  the  reward  has  been  so 
abundant.  If  we  were  now  asked  the  question,  “ Where  is 
Largs?”  we  should  unhesitatingly  reply,  ‘‘Where  Mr. 
Fergus’  studio  is.” 


The  “ By-the-Bye  ” next  week  will  be,  “Taking  in  the 
Editor  ; ” the  following  “ At  Home  ” will  be,  “ Mr.  Mar- 
shal Wane  at  George  Street,  Edinburgh.” 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRIP  FROM  LIVERPOOL  TO 
CHEPSTOW. 

BY  J.  H,  T.  EELERBECK.* 

A few  words  touching  upon  a trip  to  the  Wye  may  not  be  out 
of  place  at  this  season,  when  holidays,  if  not  already  taken,  are 
boing  looked  forward  to  as  a source  of  forthcoming  enjoyment. 

Starting  from  Liverpool  we  get  to  Shrewsbury  in  two  hours. 
Shrewsbury  and  Baughmond  Abbey  are  mentioned  only  for 
tbe  sake  of  those  who  did  not  join  our  excursion  last  year.  The 
abbey,  churches,  and  old  streets  will  produce  a dozen  pictures 

From  Shrewsbury  to  Ludlow  occupies  one  hour,  passing  and* 
calling  at  Craven  Arms,  near  which,  and  close  to  the  line,  is 
Stoke  Castle — well  worth  a plate  or  two.  There  is  a full  day’s 
work  at  Ludlow.  The  castle  (all  close  views),  the  iuterior  of 
the  church,  the  Feathers  Hotel  (worth  an  inside  inspection 
also),  Ludford  House,  bride  and  village,  black  and  white  houses, 
and  mill  on  the  river,  will  occupy  b.ith  morning  and  evening 
light.  Many  very  pretty  river  “ hits  ” can  also  be  got. 

Another  hour  brings  us  to  Hereford.  Here  is  work  for  a 
wide-angle  lens,  space  being  limited,  unless  you  either  cross 
the  river  and  take  in  bride  and  tower  or  the  Bishop's  palace  as 
a foreground,  with  a long-focus  lens,  I got  a good  view  from 
the  band  platform  in  the  centre ot  the  public  gardens  (morning). 
The  interior  will  furnish  several  pictures.  The  old  house  is 
also  a good  subject. 

From  Hereford  to  Ross  is  the  next  stage.  Of  Ross  I do  not 
know  much,  but  from  hearsay  I have  no  doubt  it  is  worth  a 
visit.  Tbe  interior  of  the  church,  with  the  tree  growing,  is 
especially  interesting. 

From  Ross  the  Wye  begins  its  characteristic  features,  and 
reaches  the  climax  at  Symond’s  Yat.  Here  every  tourist  should 
alight.  He  can  take  two  or  three  views  from  the  station  alone, 
and  some  from  the  opposite  shore.  For  the  Yat  itself  the  hill 
behind  the  station  must  be  ascended.  There  is  a magnificent 
panorama  on  a clear  day  from  the  summit,  embracing  many 
counties  and  valleys. 

From  this  place  it  is  better  to  take  boat  to  Monmouth,  as 
there  are  views  of  rock  and  river  most  charming  on  the  way 
almost  inaccessible  by  the  road.  Monmouth  furnishes  a few 
subjects  to  those  who  have  time.  1 roy  House  is  close  to  the 
railway  station.  The  country  round  is  worth  exploring,  but  we 
hurry  on  by  next  train  to  Tintern.  Our  traps  being  heavy,  we 
take  another  “trap  ” to  the  Abbey,  but  regret  it  alter  the  first 
bend  in  the  road,  for  the  river  bits  here  are  delightful.  Of 
course  at  the  Abbey  the  usual  bell  must  be  rung,  the  usual  old 
lady  summoned,  and  the  usual  sixpence  paid;  but  you  get  left 
alone,  and  that  is  everything. 

For  all  views  of  Tintern  Abbey  a wide-angle  lens  is  advisable, 
as  the  place  is  surrounded  closely  on  all  sides  by  cottages, 
orchards,  and  walls.  Only  by  crossing  the  river,  or  climbing 
to  the  church  or  upper  roads,  can  a long-focus  lens  be  used. 
Perhaps  the  most  complete  view  is  from  the  high  road  with  a 
wido-angle  lens  at  three  p.m.,  and  of  the  west  window  with  at 

* Read  before  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Aa-ociation. 
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ordinary  lens  upright.  You  must  have  a considerable  rising 
front  for  all  such  pictures.  Mine  ihifts  three  inches  for  upright 
■views,  and  nearly  two  inches  for  oblong  pictures  (I  got  extra 
screw  holes  putin),  and  this  is  frequently  not  sufficient  without 
lilting. 

The  interior  views  of  the  Abbey  are  only  limited  by  time. 
Decidedly  stop  here  a night  at  least,  and  do  Chepstow  Castle 
in  a halt-day — morning  being  best.  Four  p'ates,  or  six  at  the 
utmost,  are  sufficient  tor  Chepstow— one  from  the  bridge,  others 
close,  and  interior.  Only  the  entrance  can  be  done  outside  ; 
there  is  no  use  of  going  to  the  back,  as  there  are  too  many 
trees.  At  Tinteru  we  stopped  at  Walnut  Cottage,  and  if  any- 
body desires  to  meet  with  real  kindness,  let  him  go  there  too  ; 
but  don’t  expect  luxuries. 

We  went  next  to  Raglan.  It  is  a fine  drive  across  the 
country,  but  we  went,  for  economy’s  sake,  by  rail.  The  delay 
en  route  at  Monmouth  affords  an  opportunity  tor  taking  Troy 
House,  mentioned  before,  and  the  town,  hills,  and  river  from 
the  railway  bridge. 

Raglan  Castle  is  but  a short  walk  from  the  station  of  that 
name,  and  no  conveyances  meet  the  trains.  If  you  order  one, 
you  pay  2s.  6d.,  and  the  driver,  for  less  than  a mile’s  drive. 
Here  also  you  must  wait  the  effects  of  the  morning  and  after- 
noon’s sun  to  secure  the  best  results.  I prefer  the  morning  if 
only  one  half  the  day  can  be  spared  ; but  it  is  well  worth 
spending  the  whole  day  there.  Here,  again,  a short-focus  lens 
is  useful ; you  can  work  with  the  other,  but  get  no  sky  or  fore- 
ground. The  lens  I carry  for  this  purpose  is  a wide-angle 
rectilinear,  and  so  wide  that  special  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
be  taken  in — I mean  in  the  picture.  In  three  cases  I find 
myself  too  obtrusive  in  one  ; the  whole  head  and  face  is  dis- 
tinct, although  so  close.  While  on  this  subject  it  may  be  a 
hint  to  some  who  want  an  “object”  in  the  foreground  some- 
t mes  to  tell  an  old  dodge.  With  the  ordinary  rapid  rectilinear 
1 use  a drop  shutter  frequently,  one  of  my  own  make,  and  held 
in  position  by  a common  pin  ; then,  when  the  “object”  is 
required,  and  no  figure  handy,  tie  one  end  of  a reel  of  cotton  to 
the  pin’s  head,  and  unravel  till  the  operator  is  in  position.  A 
pull  at  the  cotton,  and  the  exposure  is  complete.  You  will  see 
an  example  of  tnis  among  those  exhibited  to-night.  The  wide- 
angle  rectilinear  gives  first-class  views  with  single  lens  merely, 
but  suitable  only  for  landscapes,  being  so  slow.  The  village  of 
Raglan  contains  two  or  three  “bits,’’  and  the  church  interior 
contains,  I am  told,  some  good  monuments. 

Further  down  this  line  is  Pontypool,  and  the  great  viaduct, 
but  we  branched  off  at  the  junction  and  stopped  again  at  Usk 
— a clean  little  town  of  no  inte-est,  but  there  is  a good  river 
and  fine  open  valley.  One  of  my  best  views  was  taken  from  a 
hill  south  of  the  town,  overlooking  the  river,  town,  bridge,  and 
castle — a good  combination — and  some  fine  natural  clouds, 
which  I did  not  expect.  Usk  Castle  is  not  worth  the  climb  up 
as  it  is  only  a husk.  From  here  we  went  to  Abergavenny,  which 
is  surrounded  by  fine  bills  and  river  scenery.  There  is  an  old 
ruined  castle  here,  too,  but  we  did  not  stop  more  than  two  or 
three  hours.  We  had  intended  to  goon  to  Brecon — one  of  the 
prettiest-situated  towns  in  this  district,  but  could  not  ; so 
returned  by  the  same  route  home. 

I exposed  about  five  dozen  plates,  not  including  figure 
studies,  and  do  not  regret  one,  except  those  spoilt  by  my  own 
carelessness.  The  trip  abouuds  in  beauties  of  the  most  varied 
character,  many  of  which,  from  want  of  strength,  were  denied 
to  me.  The  whole  could  be  accomplished  in  a week  easily,  or 
plenty  of  other  places  could  be  added  to  prolong  it — South 
Wales,  Wells,  and  Glastonbury,  southwards  ; Warwick,  Kenil- 
worth, and  Stratford-on-Avon  could  be  taken  on  the  journey 
home. 

The  above  is  but  a brief  summary  of  our  journey.  I did  not 
mention  the  Wyndcliffe,  at  Tintern — another  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, as  there  is  a magnificent  view  from  the  summit. 

To  us,  who  are  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  photographic 
trips,  records  of  this  class  are  valuable.  How  many  who  go 
away  even  mention  where  they  have  been  1 Mr.  Day  has  sug- 
gested, and  I beg  to  second  the  proposition,  that  we  keep  an 
excursion  book  for  every  member  to  enter  his  experiences  in. 
This  book  to  be  kept  for  reference  at  any  time.  This  could  be 
made  exceedingly  valuable  if  the  details  of  large  districts  were 
specified,  and  the  time  of  day  suitable  for  each.  It  is  so  easy 
to  go  to  a locality  and  entirely  miss  the  best  points  if  not 
instructed  betorehand  ; _and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  tend 
to  save  mich  valuable  time  by  knowing  which  direction  to  take 
for  morning  views,  and  which  for  evening. 


COMPOSITE  PORTRAITURE. 

BY  FRANCIS  CALTON,  F.R.S.* 

I propose  to  draw  attention  to-night  to  the  results  of  recent 
experiments  and  considerable  improvements  in  a process  of 
which  I published  the  principles  three  years  ago,  and  which  I 
have  subsequently  exhibited  more  than  once.f 

I have  shown  that,  if  we  have  the  portraits  of  two  or  more 
different  persons  taken  in  the  same  aspect,  and  under  the  same 
conditions  of  light  and  shade,  and  that  if  we  put  them  into  diffe- 
rent optical  lanterns  converging  on  the  same  screen,  and  carefully 
adjust  them — first,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  same  scale,  and, 
secondly,  60  as  to  superpose  them  as  accurately  as  the  conditions 
admit — then  the  different  faces  will  blend  surprisingly  well  into 
a single  countenance.  If  they  are  not  very  dissimilar,  the  blended 
result  will  always  have  a curious  air  of  individuality,  and  w;ll  be 
unexpectedly  well  defined  ; it  will  exactly  resemble  none  of  its 
components  ; but  it  will  have  a sort  of  family  likeness  to  all  of 
them,  and  it  will  be  an  ideal  and  an  averaged  portrait.  I have 
also  shown  that  the  image  on  the  screen  might  be  photographed 
then  and  there,  or  that  the  same  result  may  be  much  more  easily 
obtained  by  a method  of  successive  photography,  and  I have  ex- 
hibited many  specimens  made  on  this  principle.  Photo-litho- 
graphs of  some  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  as  illustrations  of  a lecture  I gave  there  “ On 
Generic  Images”  in  1879. 

It  will  be  convenient  that  I should  again  explain  the  best  of  the 
many  processes  that  I have  already  published.  It  is  simple 
enough  in  idea,  but  difficult  to  Carry  out  with  the  scrupulous 
accuracy  of  adjustment  that  is  needed  for  really  good  results.  I 
have,  therefore,  little  doubt  that  some  photographers  may  have 
tried  it,  or  some  other  of  my  plans,  and  failed,  and  that  they  con- 
sequently have  abandoned  what  I believe  is  likely  to  become  a 
new  and  not  unimportant  branch  of  their  art.  I will  exhibit  and 
explain  the  apparatus  as  it  stands,  and  will  indicate  some 
improvements  as  I go  on.  The  apparatus  is  here.  I use  it  by 
gaslight,  and  employ  rapid  plates,  which,  however,  under  the 
conditions  of  a particularly  small  aperture,  and  the  character  of 
the  light,  require  sixty  seconds  of  total  exposure.  The  apparatus 
is  4 feet  long  and  Gi  inches  broad ; it  lies  with  its  side  along  the 
edge  of  the  table  at  which  I sit,  and  it  is  sloped  towards  me,  so 
that,  by,  bending  my  neck  slightly,  I can  bring  my  eye  to  an  eye- 
hole, where  I watch  the  effect  of  the  adjustments  which  my 
hands  are  free  to  make.  The  entire  management  of  the  whole  of 
these  is  within  an  easy  arm’s  length,  and  I complete  the  process 
without  shifting  my  seat. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  three  parts,  A,  B,  and  C.  A is  rigidly 
fixed  ; it  contains  the  dark  slide  and  the  contrivances  by  which 
the  position  of  the  image  can  be  viewed  ; the  eyehole,  e,  already 
mentioned,  being  part  of  A.  B is  a travelling  carriage  that  holds 
the  lens,  and  is  connected  by  bellows- work  with  A.  In  my  appa- 
ratus it  is  pushed  out  and  in,  and  clamped  where  desired,  but  it 
ought  to  be  moved  altogether  by  pinion  and  rack-work.  The 
lens  I use  is  an  IB  Dallmeyer.  Its  focal  length  is  appropriate 
to  the  size  of  the  instrument,  and  I find  great  convenience  in  a 
lens  of  wide  aperture,  when  making  the  adjustments,  as  now  1 
require  plenty  of  light  ; but  as  to  the  photography,  the  smaller 
the  aperture  the  better.  The  hole  in  my  stop  is  only  two-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  I believe  one-tenth  would  be  better,  t 


• Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Oreat  Britain. 

+ “Composite  Portraits,”  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  1878, 
reprinted  in  Nature  uni  in  the  PiioTOGRXrinc  News,  and  translated  in  the 
Revue  Scientifiquc.  Also  “ Generic  Images,”  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  1879. 

t A small  aperture  helps  to  remove  a cause  of  fog,  due  to  the  source  of 
illumination  not  lying  in  the  same  plane  as  the  transparency,  but  behind 
it.  Suppose  an  isolated  black  dot,  p,  in  the  transparency — call  its  image  on 
the  focussing-screen  m ; let  the  point  in  the  illuminated  surface  that  lies 
in  the  prolongation  of  m p be  called  p'.  Then,  to  produce  an  image  free 
from  fog,  every  ray  proceeding  from  p towards  the  lens  ought  to  be  inter- 
cepted by  p.  This,  however  can  never  be  the  case  under  the  above  con- 
ditions. Since  m is  in  focus  for  rays  proceeding  from  p,  the  focus  for  rays 
proceeding  from  the  more  distant  point  »>',  will  be  somewhere  in  front  of 
m.  Consequently  those  rays  from  p'  that  skirt  p,  and  that  fall  upon  the 
outer  portion  of  the  lens,  will  be  brought  to  a focus  in  front  of  m ; they  will 
diverge  as  they  proceed  further,  and  will  form  a blur  of  light  that  will  over- 
spread m ; in  short,  they  will  cause  fog.  Owing  to  this  cause,  we  cannot 
have  perfect  sharpness  in  any  contour  line  in  the  image  of  a transparency 
that  is  illuminated  by  a mirror  reflecting  the  light  of  the  sky,  or  by  a dis- 
tant sheet  of  white  paper.  The  remedy  is  two-fold : one  part  consists  in 
bringing  the  source  of  illumination  as  near  as  possible  to  the  transparency, 
and  the  other  is  to  use  a very  small  aperture.  I rest  the  transparency  against 
a ground-glass  plate,  not  too  strongly  illuminated  from  behind,  and  which 
itself  becomes  the  source  of  illumination.  I do  not  like  to  put  the  face  of 
the  transparency  against  the  fart  of  the  ground  glass  without  introducing 
certain  other  difficulties  ; thus  the  image  somewhat  loses  its  definition,  ana 
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C is  a travelling  carriage  that  supports  the  portraits  in  turn, 
from  which  the  composite  has  to  be  made.  I work  directly 
from  the  original  negatives  with  transmitted  light ; but  priuts 
could  be  used  with  light  falling  on  their  face.  For  convenience 
of  description  I will  confine  myself  to  the  first  instance  only,  and 
will  therefore  speak  of  G as  the  carriage  that  supports  the  frame 
that  holds  the  negative  transparencies.  C can  be  pushed  along 
the  board  and  be  clamped  anywhere,  and  it  has  a rack  and  pinion 
adjustment  ; but  it  should  have  been  made  movable  by  rack  and 


pinion  along  the  whole  length  of  the  board.  The  frame  for  the 
i transparencies  has  the  same  movements  of  adjustment  as  those 
in  the  stage  of  a microscope.  It  rotates  round  a hollow  axis, 

I through  which  abeam  of  light  is  thrown,  and  independent  move- 
ments in  the  plane,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  can  be  given  to  it 
in  two  directions,  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  by  turning  two 
separate  screws.  The  beam  of  light  is  furntshed  by  three  gas- 
burners,  and  it  passes  through  a condenser.  The  gas  is  supplied 
through  a flexible  tube  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  move- 


Diagram  showing  the  Essential  Parts. 


A The  body  of  the  camera,  which  is  fixed. 

15  Lens  on  a carriage,  which  can  be  moved  to  and  fro. 

C Frame  for  the  transparency,  on  a carriage  that  also  supports  the  lantern ; the  whole  can  be  moved  to  and  fro. 

r The  reflector  inside  the  camera. 

m The  arm  ojtside  the  camera  attached  to  the  axis  of  the  reflector;  by  moving  it,  the  reflector  can  be 
moved  up  or  down. 

g A ground-glass  screen  on  the  roof,  which  receives  the  image  when  the  reflector  is  turned  down,  as  in  the 
diagram. 

e The  eye-hole  through  which  the  image  is  viewed  on  q ; a thin  piece  of  glass  immediately  below  c reflects 
the  illuminated  fiducial  lines  in  the  transparency  at /,  and  gives  them  the  appearance  of  lying  upon 
g— the  distances/  k aud  g k being  made  equal,  the  angle/,  k,  g being  made  a right  angle,  and  the 
plane  of  the  thin  piece  of  glass  being  made  to  bisect/,  k,  g. 

/ Framework,  adjustable,  holding  the  transparency  with  the  fiducial  lines  on  it. 

t Framework,  adjustable,  holding  the  transparency  of  the  portrait. 


merits  of  C,  and  it  is  governed  by  a stop-cock  in  front  of  the 
operator. 

The  apparatus,  so  far  as  it  has  been  described  with  any  detail, 
and  ignoring  what  was  said  about  an  eye-hole,  is  little  else  than 
a modified  copying  camera,  by  which  an  image  of  the  transpa- 
rency could  be  thrown  on  the  ordinary  focussing-screen,  and  be 
altered  in  scale  and  position  until  it  was  adjusted  to  fiducial 
lines  drawn  on  the  screen.  It  is  conceivable  that  this  should  be 
done,  and  that  the  screen  should  be  replaced  by  the  dark  slide, 
and  a brief  exposure  given  to  the  plate  ; then,  that  a fresh  trans- 
parency should  be  inserted,  a fresh  focussing  adjustment  made, 
and  a second  exposure  given,  and  so  on.  This,  I say,  is  conceiv- 
able, but  it  would  be  very  inconvenient.  The  adjusting  screws 
would  be  out  of  reach ; the  head  of  the  operator  would  be  in  an 
awkward  position ; and  though  these  two  difficulties  mwht  be 
overcome  in  some  degree,  a serious  risk  of  an  occasional  shift  of 
the  plate  during  the  frequent  replacement  of  the  dark  slide 
would  remain.  I avoid  all  this  by  making  my  adjustments  while 
the  plate  continues  ia  position  with  its  front  open.  I do  so 
through  the  help  of  a reflector,  temporarily  interposed  between 
it  and  the  lens.  I do  not  use  the  ordinary  focussing-screen  at 
all  in  making  my  adjustments,  but  one  that  is  flush,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  roof  of  the  camera.  When  the  reflector  is  interposed, 
the  image  is  wholly  cut  off  from  the  sensitized  plate,  and  is  thrown 
upwards  against  this  focussing-screen,  g.  When  the  reflector  is 
withdrawn,  the  image  falls  on  the  plate.  It  is  upon  this  focus- 
sing screen  in  the  roof  that  I see  the  fiducial  lines  by  which  I 
make  all  the  adjustments.  Nothing  can  be  more  convenient 
than  the  position  of  this  focussing-screen  for  working  purposes. 
I look  down  on  the  image  as  I do  upon  a book  resting  on  a slop- 
ing desk,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  within  an  easy 
arm’s  length. 

My  reflector  in  my  present  instrument  is,  I am  a little 
ashamed  to  confess,  nothing  better  than  a piece  of  looking-glass 
fixed  to  an  axle  within  the  camera,  near  its  top  left-hand  edge. 
One  end  of  the  axle  protrudes,  and  has  a short  arm;  when  I push 
the  arm  back,  the  mirror  is  raised ; when  1 push  it  forward,  it 
drops  down.  I used  looking-glass  because  the  swing  action  is 
very  true,  and  as  my  apparatus  was  merely  a provisional  work- 

the  grain  of  the  ground  glass,  or  any  dust  on  its  surface,  is  photographed 
with  unwelcome  precision.  As  for  the  aperture.  I use  a stop  the  hole  in 
which  is  too  small  to  admit  an  ordinary  lead  pencil. 


ing  model,  made  of  soft  wood,  I did  not  like  to  use  sliding 
arrangements,  which  might  not  have  acted  truly,  or  I should 
certainly  have  employed  a slide  with  a rectangular  glass  prism, 
on  account  of  the  perfect  reflection  it  affords.  And  let  me  say, 
that  a prism  of  two  inches  square  in  the  side  is  qui  e large 
enough  for  adjustment  purposes,  for  it  is  only  the  face  of  the 
portrait  that  is  wanted  to  be  seen.  I chose  my  looking-glass 
carefully,  and  selected  a piece  that  was  plane  and  parallel.  It 
has  not  too  high  a polish,  and  therefore  does  not  give  trouble- 
some double  reflections.  In  fact,  it  answers  very  respectably, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  perfection  of  definition  is  thrown 
away  on  composites.  I thought  of  a mirror  silvered  on  the  front 
of  the  glass,  but  this  would  soon  tarnish  in  the  gas-light,  so  I 
did  not  try  it.  For  safety  against  the  admission  of  light  unin- 
tentionally, I have  a cap  to  the  focussing  screen  in  the  roof,  and 
a slide  in  the  fixed  body  of  the  instrument  immediately  behind 
the  reflector,  and  before  the  dark  slide.  Neither  of  these  will  be 
wanted  when  the  reflector  is  replaced  by  a prism,  set  into  one 
end  of  a sliding  block  that  had  a large  horizontal  hole  at  the 
other  end,  and  a sufficient  leugth  of  solid  wood  between  the  two 
to  block  out  the  passage  of  light  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
whenever  the  block  is  passing  through  the  balf-way  position. 

As  regards  the  fiducial  lines,  they  might  be  drawn  on  the  glass 
screen  ; but  black  lines  are  not,  I find,  the  best.  It  is  far  easier 
to  work  with  illuminated  lines  ; and  it  is  important  to  be  able  to 
control  their  brightness.  I produce  these  lines  by  means  of  a 
vertical  transparency,  set  in  au  adjustable  frame,  connected  with 
A,  and  having  a gaslight  behind  it.  Below  the  eyehole  e,  throrgh 
which  I view  the  glass  screen  g,  is  a thin  piece  of  glass  set  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  which  reflects  the  fiducial  lines  and  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  lying  on  the  screen,  the  frame  being  so  adjusted 
that  the  distance  from  the  thin  piece  of  glass  to  the  transparency 
and  to  the  glass  screen  g is  the  same.  1 thus  obtain  beautiful 
fiducial  lines,  which  l can  vary  from  extreme  faintness  to  extreme 
brilliaucy,  by  turning  the  gas  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the 
brightness  of  the  image  of  the  portrait,  which  itself  depends  on 
the  density  of  the  transparency  that  I am  engaged  upon.  This 
arrangement  seems  as  good  as  can  be.  It  affords  a gauge  of  the 
density  of  the  negative,  and  enables  me  to  regulate  the  burners 
behind  it,  until  the  image  of  the  portrait  on  g is  adjusted  to  a 
standard  degree  of  brightness. 

(7o  be  continued .) 
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Already  a close  analogy  hkAbeen  established  between  the 
eye  and  the  sensitive  plate  by  M.  Boll,  who  proved  that 
behind  the  lens  of  the  eye  is  located  a pui pie  film,  which 
has  all  the  properties  of  photographic  sensitiveness.  This 
“visual  purple,”  as  it  is  termed,  may  be  impressed  with  an 
image,  which  image  it  is  possible  to  fix  with  gallic 
acid.  Of  course,  in  the  living  animal,  the  image  thrown 
upon  the  retina  or  “ visual  purple  ” is  not  fixed — although, 
if  the  image  is  a very  vivid  one,  it  is,  as  all  of  us  know 
very  well,  apparent  for  some  time  after  we  have  closed  our 
eyes ; but  the  picture  fades  away,  and  the  “ visual  purple  ” 
is  resensitized  or  revivified  by  other  animal  tissue  in  con- 
tact with  the  purple. 


A further  analogy  is  now  shown  to  exist  between  the  eye 
and  ordinary  photographic  films,  by  MM.  Mace  et  Nicati, 
who  have  ju3t  contributed  an  interesting  paper  to  the 
Academie  on  what,  for  want  of  a better  name,  is  termed 
colour-blindness.  Some  photographic  films,  as  we  are 
aware,  are  distinguished  by  particular  sensitiveness  to  the 
blue  rays,  while  others  are  capable  of  receiving  impres- 
sions from  red  rays.  So  it  is  with  the  human  eye,  accord 
ing  to  these  French  authors.  People  afflicted  with  poor 
sight  lose  their  appreciation  of  red  rays.  Blue  rays  are 
still  distinct  enough  to  them,  but  all  others,  and  especially 
the  red,  are  indistinct.  Thus  poor  eyesight  answers  pretty 
well  to  a sensitive  iodide  film,  while  healthy  sight  is  more 
analogous  to  bromide,  which  sees  further  into  the  red  of 
the  spectrum.  There  are  regions,  however,  at  both  ends 
of  the  spectrum,  in  the  ultra-red  and  ultra-violet,  which 
are  invisible  to  the  eye,  but  which  a photographic  film 
readily  appreciates. 


We  hasten  to  correct  a mistake.  Not  only  did  Mr. 
II.  A.  H.  Daniel  receive  a silver  medal  at  the  recent  Ply- 
mouth Exhibition,  but  Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne,  of  Richmond,  was 
the  recipient  of  a similar  honour.  Moreover,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Exhibition  writes  that  Mr.  Byrne’s  award  was  *•  the 
first  silver  medal,  the  highest  award  in  photography.” 


Hamburg  is  to  have  a conference  of  photographers  as  well 
as  Frankfort.  The  gathering  takes  place  on  August  2. 
There  is  a local  committee — organised  alter  the  manner  of  the 
British  Association — to  look  after  the  wants  of  strangers. 
Herr  C.  W.  Liiders,  34,  Steinstrasse,  is  the  secretary. 

We  are  told  that  the  “criminal  album”  of  the  Berlin 
Police  Office  had  only  482  additions  made  to  it  during  the 
past  year,  as  against  2,135  of  the  previous  twelvemonth. 

“ That  won’t  do  ; you  are  not  looking  at  all  pleasant,”  he 
said  to  the  sitter.  And  with  that  he  turned  round  a 
screen,  at  which  the  sitter  was  looking,  and  displayed 
a big  picture  of  the  laughing  curd,  whom  our  readers  have 
frequently  seen  labelled  Zozodont.  The  risible  counte- 
nance of  the  cure  was  at  once  reflected  in  the  race  of  the 
sitter,  and  the  ruse  succeeded  perfectly,  as  it  had  done 
many  times  before,  no  doubt.  It  was  at  Barraud  and 
Jerrard’s  studio. 


The  manner  of  transferring  negatives  by  the  aid  of  sheet 
gelatine,  which,  after  treatment  with  alum,  is  moistened 
and  put  upon  the  film  to  be  stripped,  is,  as  M.  Warnerke 
bore  testimony  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  a most  excellent  plan.  We  called  particular 
attention  to  the  use  of  gelatine  for  this  purpose  in  1877,  as 
also  to  its  eligibility  as  a basis  for  carbon  transfers  when 
transparencies  are  desirable. 

In  this  last  connection,  we  may  mention  a very  apt 
application.  A memorial  window  was  erected  in  1876  to 
the  late  Colonel  Milward,  R.A.,  C.B.,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  subscribers  should  receive  a photograph  of  the 
window.  A negative  was  taken  and  printed  in  carbon,  and 
the  image  fiually  transferred  to  sheet  gelatine,  when  a fac- 
simile in  miniature  of  the  original  was  at  hand.  The 
subscribers  each  received  a little  window,  the  design  stained, 
however,  only  in  purple  monochrome,  instead  of  in  various 
colours. 


A touching  story.  An  interesting  case  came  before  a 
Frankfort  tribunal  last  month.  A cafe  proprietor  wanted 
a presiding  goddess  for  his  establishment,  aud  requested 
applicants  to  enclose  their  portraits.  One  picture  came — 
the  charming  bust  of  a lovely  woman — which  at  once 
settled  the  matter.  The  cafe  proprietor  telegraphed  for 
the  lady  to  come,  and  to  come  immediately.  Not  only  this, 
but  he  sent  the  money  for  her  journey,  and  waited  on  her 
at  the  station — all  anxiety  to  see  the  sylphide  arrive.  What 
was  his  horror  to  see  step  out  of  a coupe  a thin,  elderly 
woman,  her  face  pitted  with  the  small-pox. 

The  result  was  a bitter  controversy,  ending  in  the  man 
detaining  the  woman’s  box  and  property  as  security  for 
money  advanced.  Accordingly,  she  brought  an  action, 
and  at  the  trial  the  cafe  owner  justified  his  conduct  by 
reason  of  the  deception  practised  upon  him.  The  lady’s 
retort  was  that  she  sat  for  the  photograph  in  question, 
which  was  delivered  to  her  as  the  court  saw  it.  The 
lawyers  passed  the  picture  round,  examined  it,  and  shook 
their  heads;  whereupon  the  plaintiff,  in  a fit  of  irritation, 
seized  the  picture,  and  applying  her  tongue  vigorously  to 
the  surface,  removed  all  traces  of  the  retouching  brush, 
aud  laid  bare  an  undoubted  image  of  herself.  Verdict  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff ; the  lady  to  have  her  box  and 
fifteen  marks. 


The  moral  of  the  story  is  obvious;  only,  unfortunately, 
when  the  retouching  is  done  on  the  negative,  neither  the 
tongue  nor  the  moral  can  be  applied.  Ladies  should  be 
conteLt  with  a reasonable  amount  of  retouching.  At  any 
rate,  the  Frankfort  story  is  a repetition  of  history ; it  is 
King  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  of  Cleves  over  again. 

St.  Claire  Deville,  the  well-known  French  chemist,  died 
last  week. 


The  Melbourne  Bank  no  longer  requires  its  clerks  to  give 
security  against  loss  or  theft ; their  photographs  deposited 
with  the  directors  is  held  to  be  sufficient  assurance  of  their 
good  conduct. 
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“This  was  not  made,  mind  you  ; it  was  found  on  a girl, 
and  bought,”  was  Mr.  Robinson’s  laconic  remark  to  us  a 
few  days  ago,  on  complimenting  him  upon  the  picturesque 
costume  of  one  of  his  models.  It  would  seem  that  photo- 
graphers, no  less  than  painters  and  actors,  must  purchase 
garments  as  they  see  them  worn,  if  they  wish  to  make  satis- 
factory pictures.  Mr.  Toole,  it  is  said,  bought  the  old 
corduroy  suit  he  wears  as  “the  Artful  Dodger”  from 
a man  he  met  in  the  vicinity  of  Seven  Dials. 

Mr.  Hubbard  did  the  same  in  the  production  of  the 
charming  pictures — “ Stolen  Moments,”  “ Preparing  for 
Dinner,”  than  which  no  more  beautiful  compositions  have 
ever  been  secured  by  the  camera.  Said  Mr.  Hubbard> 
in  an  interesting  account  he  gave  some  years  ago  of  his 
work  in  connection  with  the  pictures  : “ I frequently  had 
a run  round  in  the  evening  to  the  wardrobe  and  old- 
furniture  shops,  trying  to  pick  up  anything  that  would  be 
suitable  to  put  into  ray  picture.  It  was  upon  one  of  my 
evening  rounds  that  I saw  the  striped  skirt  upon  my 
model,  and  this  a woman  sold  me  from  off  her  back.” 

logins  at  % lag. 

VIGNETTES  AND  VIGNETTING. 

BY  GEO.  BRADFOKDE. 

If  anyone  for  a moment  turns  a retrospective  eye  upon  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  photographic  portraiture 
during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  he  will  truly  be 
amazed  to  find  that  the  carte  vignette  has  held  its  own, 
despite  every  effort  to  displace  it,  and  is  still  a great  favour- 
ite with  the  puolic.  Duriug  the  before-mentioued  period 
there  has  been  an  infinity  of  attempts  made  to  get  out  of 
the  old-fashioned  groove  ; there  have  been  all  manner  of 
scenic  effects.  Rembrandt  lighting  and  telling  accessories 
tried,  still  the  quiet  respectable  vignette  triumphed  ; then 
there  came  a decided  and  serious  attack  upon  the  size  ; 
cabinet,  victoria,  boudoir,  imperial,  panel,  have  all  had 
their  trial,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  cabinet,  they 
have  one  and  all  failed  to  make  the  carte  vignette  less  of  a 
favourite  than  before. 

For  my  own  part,  I love  the  vignette  dearly — its  sim- 
plicity, its  chastity,  is  charming.  The  eye  rests  at  once 
upon  the  lineaments  of  some  dear  friend  : you  look  into 
his  or  her  eyes:  you  catch  the  quick  well-known  glance  or 
the  kindly  smile  : you  see — you  behold,  your  friend.  In 
the  vignette  your  thoughts  become  wholly  centred  on  the 
face  before  you  ; there  is  no  showy  dress  or  green-house 
scene  behind,  to  divide  your  attention  ; no  conglomeration 
of  ancient  furniture  surrounding  the^figure  to  make  you 
smile,  and  express  a wondering  wish  to  know  where  in  the 
world  your  friend  had  wandered  to. 

Just  fancy  your  jolly,  rattling  friend  Jones — Jones  the 
jocular,  whom  you  have  always  been  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  laughter,  and  seen  him  oftenest  smiling  from 
the  depths  of  an  easy  chair  with  a yard  of  clay  in  his  hand 
— fancy  him,  I say,  seated  in  a high-backed  study  chair, 
with  a curiously-carved  Davenport  beside  him,  and  the 
folds  of  a rich  velvet  curtain  shimmering  behind  him.  Then, 
instead  of  his  pipe,  he  has  his  forefinger  thrust  between 
the  leaves  of  a book,  making  him  look  as  if,  at  last,  he  had 
seen  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  had  taken  to  teaching  a 
Sunday  school  as  penance  for  his  former  jollity.  Now  all 
this  is  obviated  by  the  vignette  ; get  a nicely-lighted  face 
of  old  Jones,  make  him  feel  at  home,  catch  the  merry  twin- 
kle in  his  eyes,  and  his  friends,  when  they  look  upon  it, 
will  in  their  mind’s  eye  fill  in  the  well  kept  frame,  and  sup- 
ply his  dumpy  hand  with  the  yard  of  clay. 


The  love  that  early  aspirauts  yea,  and  latter-day  ones 
likewise — indiscriminately  show  in  dragging  all  manner  of 
inharmonious  furniture  into  their  pictures,  has  helped 
greatly  to  bring  down  upon  the  profession  the  bitter 
douts  and  gibes  of  the  critics  and  students  of  the  palette 
and  canvas.  If  the  incongruities  were  not  so  pitiable,  one 
might  make  merry  over  a collection  of  such.  Here  you 
would  fiud  a delicate  young  lady  without  hat  or  wraps 
standing  in  front  of  a bleak  leafless  wood,  the  whole  pic- 
ture breathing  neuralgia  and  rheumatism  ; then  again  you 
find  a gentleman  with  his  hat  on  sitting  in  a high-backed 
Elizabethan  chair,  writing  at  a desk  of  stained  wood  that 
you  can  buy  anywhere  for  15s.  6d. ; you  will  find  sports- 
men in  gardens,  students  on  moors  and  fenlands,  milkmaids 
in  drawing  rooms,  soldiers  perambulating  by  the  sound- 
ing sea,  and  sailors  shivering  their  timbers  in  a corridor, 
with  a pedestal  for  the  main  mast,  and  a cheap  damask 
curtain  doing  duty  for  the  top  royals,  just  to  show  that 
they  are  under  easy  sail. 

I am  no  lover  of  accessories.  I have  worked  in  studios 
where  one  could  hardly  move  for  chairs,  tables,  prie-die.us, 
rocks,  stiles,  and  mysterious  pieces  of  furniture  that  you 
could  turn  into  sideboards,  desks,  chiffoniers,  pianos — man- 
gles, for  aught  I know.  Well,  the  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  the  sitters  took  a fancy  to  the  particular  piece  of  furni- 
ture that  would  not  suit  them.  There  was  no  use  in  your 
trying  to  instil  into  them  the  fact  that  you  knew  best 
what  would  suit  them  : you  had  to  give  them  their  own 
way,  and  then  take  yours.  But  this  sort  of  thing  (on  a busy 
day)  was  not  desirable.  In  my  opinion,  the  studio  should 
be  bright  and  comfortable  with  a few  well-chosen  articles 
of  furniture. 

Some  photographers  prefer  to  take  their  vignettes  with 
their  subject  (I  was  going  to  say  sitter,  only  that  would 
have  made  a bull  of  this  sentence)  standing.  What  their 
reasons  may  be  I cannot  say;  but,  for  my  part,  I fancy 
you  can  make  your  sitter  feel  ever  so  much  more  at  home 
-itting  comfortably  in  a chair,  than  standing  bolt  upright, 
with  nothing  to  support  him  but  the  head-rest. 

The  lighting  for  vignettes  should  be  of  a peculiarly  soft 
order,  and  arranged  in  such  a manner  as  to  fall  on  the  face 
delicately  and  gently — touching  first  the  temple,  then  the 
cheek,  nose,  and,  finally,  the  chin.  The  temple  is  where 
the  strongest  lights  should  show,  and  from  that  point 
gradually  diffuse  itself  over  the  face  until  that  perfect 
rounduess,  so  essential  in  a good  photograph,  is  visible  on 
the  ground  glass  of  the  camera.  If  the  exigencies  of  your 
studio  require  you  to  use  a reflector,  do  not  use  it  too  near 
the  sitter,  or  you  will  never  obtain  satisfactory  results ; 
even  if  you  get  a certain  roundness,  you  will  be  troubled 
by  a cross-light,  which  will  appear  with  worst  effect  in 
the  eyes,  and  with  the  eyes — “the  windows  of  the  soul” 
— damaged,  the  picture  is  not  worth  anything.  To  obviate 
this,  I advise,  instead  of  the  small  white  reflector  com- 
monly in  use,  to  get  as  large  a one  as  the  studio  will 
allow  of,  and  let  it  be  of  a dull  cream  colour.  Let  it 
reach  down  to  the  floor,  and  be  about  six  feet  high,  and 
put  castors  to  it,  so  that  you  may  have  no  trouble  in 
shifting  it  about.  With  this  style  of  reflector  you  can 
enclose  your  sitter,  so  to  speak,  and  by  moving  the  castors 
nearest  the  camera  to,  or  from,  the  light,  you  can  get 
whatever  effect  you  choose.  This  reflector  does  away 
with  the  sharp,  hard-looking,  glass  glare  of  the  pure  white 
one  ; it  catches  the  rays  upon  its  own  pleasant  surface,  and 
immediately  imparts  its  mellowness  to  the  shadows  on  the 
sitter’s  face. 

The  background  for  general  use  should  be  of  a much 
lighter  tint  than  what  is  used  for  pictures  requiring  plain 
printing.  There  used  to  be  such  a shaded  circular  back- 
ground in  the  market,  meant  especially  for  shadow  or  Rem- 
brandt pictures,  that  I used  to  like  very  much.  It  was 
light;  you  could  carry  it  about  in  one  hand,  place  it 
wherever  your  judgment  thought  best,  and  get  whatever 
shade  you  wanted  for  all  shades  of  hair  or  complexion.  If 
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you  could  get  a clever  baud  at  the  brush  to  shade  one 
for  you,  by  all  means  get  it.  I think  it  was  an  invention 
of  Solomon’s  ; but  they  did  not  take,  somehow — possibly 
because  they  were  cheap. 

Seme  time  since,  a vignette  with  a black  edging  or  back- 
ground tried  to  find  a footing.  By  some.  I believe,  it  is 
still  admired  ; but  I think  the  general  public  looked  upon 
its  sombre  hue  as  being  too  much  akin  to  mourning  ; and, 
indeed,  I fancy  the  style  is  more  suited  to  departed  friends 
than  those  still  in  the  flesh.  With  these  pictures  a black 
velvet  background  was  used,  and  the  vignetting  was  done 
during  the  taking,  a piece  of  thin  wood  or  cardboard, 
with  a small  oval  cut  in  the  middle,  being  fixed  tightly 
within  the  camera.  Of  course  the  negative  was  printed 
plain ; but,  with  the  usual  vignette,  what  art  there  is  to 
produce  a really  good  print ! 

Some  photographers — but  I must  say  they  are  few — will 
use  nothing  but  stained  glasses  for  vignetting.  There  are 
two  objections  to  glasses  : first,  they  are  liable  to  smash  ; 
and  next,  they  are  vilely  shaped.  Yet,  by  being  very 
careful,  you  can  defy  the  first  objection,  and,  by  a judicious 
use  of  two  or  three  arranged  above  each  other,  you  can 
remedy  the  latter  ; but  where  time  is  of  great  moment,  I 
most  decidedly  pronounce  the  glasses  a bore.  You  may 
easily  waste  half-an-hour  searching  for  right-fitting  glasses, 
and  then  not  get  exactly  what  the  picture  required.  Years 
ago,  I dropped  in  upon  a north-country  photographer,  and 
found  that  he  made  his  own  vignetting  boards — and  boards 
they  literally  were — square  pieces  of  deal,  half-an-inch 
thick,  with  the  oval  in  the  centre ; the  side  that  went 
nearest  the  picture  being  bevilled  away,  so  as  to  give  the 
desired  shading.  These  were  better  than  the  glasses  in 
one  respect — they  would  not  smash  ; but  the  same  objec- 
tion as  to  time  stood  good.  Now  this  can  all  be  remedied, 
time  saved,  and  the  exact  size  obtained  in  a most  simple 
manner.  In  every  photographic  business  there  is  more  or 
less  of  waste  cardboard — specimens  that  get  old  and  dirty, 
&c.  With  these,  and  a pair  of  scissors,  you  can,  in  a 
moment,  fit  any  picture.  Sketch  the  rough  outline  of 
what  you  require  on  the  cardboard,  then  cut  out  and 
notch  the  edge  all  round,  so  that,  if  necessary,  you  can 
raise  it  or  depress  it  at  whatever  part  your  judgment 
prompts  you.  With  a little  cotton-wool  applied,  so  as  to 
prevent  too  great  a spread  towards  the  waist— thus  spoiling 
the  symmetry  of  the  picture — very  gratifying  results  are 
obtained.  The  plan  is  old,  but  a good  one  still. 

Everyone  knows  that  a diffused  light  is  best  to  print 
vignettes.  I cannot  do  better  than  finish  this  Topic  by 
mentioning  two  little  dodges  that  came  under  my  notice 
some  time  since.  They  are  both  upon  the  same  principle, 
and  their  simplicity  is  even  laughable  ; but  the  printer  of 
vignettes  will  at  once  see  their  utility.  The  first  dodge 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  two  of  those  huge  square 
scales  that  you  may  see  in  rag-stores,  or  on  the  wharves  of 
minor  marine  towns  ; these  were  hung  from  the  beams  of  a 
glass-covered  passage.  On  these  were  placed  the  vig- 
nettes, and  every  time  the  printer  went  past  he  touched 
the  edge  and  sent  it  gently  whirling  round.  The  other 
dodge  was,  in  my  estimation,  an  improvement  upon  the 
first.  It  consisted  in  a light  circular  board  being  attached 
to  a large  roasting-jack.  All  that  the  printer  had  to  do  here 
was  to  wind  it  up  every  hour,  when  he  obtained  beautifully 
shaded  prints. 


The  “Topic ’’for  next  week  will  be,  “ Sunshine,”  by 
H.  P.  Robinson. 


REMEDIES  FOR  FRILLING. 

BY  H.  3.  PALMER,  M.A.* 

It  has  occasionally  occurred  to  me,  as  1 have  read  in  our  photo- 
graphic journals  the  enunciation  of  some  theory  which  seemed  at 
variance  with  my  own  observation  and  experience,  that  it  would 

• Read  before  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 


be  a useful  labour  for  practical  photographers  occasionally  to  note 
down  statements  of  photographic  doctrine  or  practice  which 
appeared  to  them  from  their  own  knowledge  to  be  fallacious,  and 
then  to  make  known  this  divergence  of  experience,  either  thiough 
the  societies  to  which  they  belong,  or  through  the  medium  of 
one  or  other  of  our  periodicals.  It,  of  course,  by  no  means 
follows  that  divergent  experiences  necessarily  involve  error  or 
misstatement  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  individuals  who  record 
them  ; but  changes  of  lights,  and  times,  and  surroundings  result 
in  such  altered  relations  in  matters  photographic  that  good  would, 

I think,  of  necessity  follow  were  we  occasionally  to  call  attention 
to  these  variations. 

As  an  instance  of  what  I mean  I may  mention  that  I read 
some  time  ago,  in  a paper  by  an  able  worker  in  Alpine  scenery, 
that,  to  secure  a satisfactory  result  in  exposures  on  this  class  of 
subjects,  where  a brilliautly-snowy  background  of  peaks  is  con- 
trasted with  a foreground  more  sombre  in  its  details,  it  is 
advisable  to  expose  for  the  foreground,  and  leave  the  snow  peaks 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  Now,  my  own  experience,  as  one 
who  has  for  many  years  made  an  annual  photographic  pilgrimage 
to  the  Alps,  leads  me  to  a very  different  conclusion,  and  tells  me 
that,  on  a dry  plate  of  any  kind,  and  in  spite  of  any  amount  of 
skilful  manipulation  of  the  developer,  the  distance  would  be 
simply  obliterated  in  the  case  of  an  exposure  made  thus.  Or, 
again,  we  have  had  numerous  remedies  suggested  for  the  cure  of 
the  betc  fioir  of  the  gelatine  process  (when  plates  are  prepared  in 
warm  weather),  the  frilling  or  blistering  nuisance  ; but  I suspect 
that  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  uniform  efficacy  of  each  remedy 
would  result  from  a comparison  of  experiences. 

I have  been  induced  to  suggest  this  subject  of  frilling  and  its 
remedies,  as  one  likely  to  be  a profitable  one  for  discussion  to- 
night, from  the  fact  that  I have  recently  been  battling  with  the 
evil  in  a very  aggravated  form  in  a batch  of  commercial  plates 
recently  purchased  for  use  in  my  summer  holiday  in  Switzerland, 
and  also  because  it  is  in  the  summer  months  especially  that  the 
trouble  and  difficulty  of  blistering  or  frilling  films  try  our 
tempers  and  patience. 

I myself,  some  years  ago,  found,  as  I thought,  a most  reliable 
cure  for  films  diseased  in  this  way  in  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  plate,  either  in  a moderately-heated  oven,  or  on  the  bottom 
shelf  of  my  drying  cupboard,  where  the  temperature  is  conside- 
rably above  that  of  the  other  shelves.  Another  remedy  prescribed 
for  the  evil  lies  in  the  use  of  a pinch  or  two  of  bpsom  salts  in 
the  solutions  and  washing  water  employed.  Further  cures  have 
been  suggested  in  pyrogallic  development  with  warm  water  ; in 
the  disuse  of  alkaline  developers,  and  the  substitution  of  ferrous 
oxalate;  in  the  employment  of  a film  of  collodion  over  the 
decomposed  gelatine  surface ; and,  most  useful  and  most 
recent  of  all  remedies,  the  steeping  of  the  infected  plate, 
between  development  and  the  fixing  and  washing  operations,  in 
a saturated  solution  of  alum. 

Now  I am  bound  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  this  first  dozen  of  a 
batch  of  a gross  of  plates,  of  which  I deemed  myself  the  unfor- 
tunate possessor,  one  and  all  of  those  remedies,  including  my 
own,  in  which  I had  imposed  the  most  implicit  confidence,  failed 
me  utterly.  The  Epsom  salts,  collodion  film,  and  heating  the 
plate  did  not  even  moderate  the  evil ; but  seemed  (and  this  is 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  coll  dion)  to  make  matters  worse 
than  ever.  I did  not  try  warm  pyrogallic,  from  sheer  want  of 
faith  in  it ; but  some  degree  of  mitigation  was  effected  by  the 
use  of  saturated  solution  of  alum  employed  before  and  after  every 
operation  of  development,  fixing,  and  elimination  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite ; but,  notwithstanding  every  effort,  a complete  cure 
seemed  unattainable. 

As  a last  resource,  I made  a very  strong  solution  of  Epsom 
salts — not  very  much  weaker  than  a saturated  solution — and  in 
this  1 soaked  a plate  or  two  before  development,  and  again  before 
fixing.  The  frilling  and  blisters  no  longer  appeared,  and  I felt 
that  at  last  I had  hit  upon  a complete  cure. 

One  object  which  1 have  in  view  in  mentioning  this  fact  this 
evening,  is  that  other  workers  who  may  find  themselves  in  a simi- 
lar plight  may  try  the  same  remedy,  and,  for  the  common  good 
of  gelatine  workers,  let  us  know  if  there  be  any  divergence  be- 
tween their  experience  in  this  matter  and  my  own. 

1 do  not  know  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  suggestion  of 
the  use  of  Epsom  salts  for  this  purpose.  In  the  case  I have  de- 
scribed, while  the  weak  solution  of  the  salt  was  as  powerless  as 
any  of  the  other  means  i m Joyed  to  arrest  the  nuisance,  a pre- 
paration containing  two  ounces  of  the  salt  to  four  of  water 
proved  completely  efficaiiuas. 

In  conclusion : I must  xpress  my  opinion  that  every  batch  of 
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plates  sold  by  manufacturers  to  the  photographer  ought,  in  jus- 
tice to  both  parties,  to  be  thoroughly  tested  before  they  are 
allowed  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a purchaser.  It  is  only  fair 
to  the  maker  from  whom  I purchased  the  batch  in  qnrstion  to 
state  that,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  my  experience  with  his  plates, 
he  at  once  offered  to  exchange  them,  and  that  1 have  accepted 
the  offer.  But  I think  that  we  have  a right  to  be  sure  that, 
when  we  purchase  commercial  plates,  we  are  not  buying  glass 
plus  so  much  decomposed  gelatine,  for  this  is  an  article  utterly 
worthless  for  photogr  aphic  purposes. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  VIBRATIONS  OF  THE 

VOICE. 

BY  C.  CCTTR1SS. 

Reading  of  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Bell  and 'Painter  on 
the  photophone,  the  idea  struck  me  that  the  vibrations  of 
the  voice  might  be  photographed.  Not  having  the  facili- 
ties to  carry  out  the  experiments,  I communicated  the 
idea,  with  a sketch,  to  my  brother,  Thomas  Cuttriss,  Leeds, 
who  has  carried  it  out  as  follows: — A box,  blacked  inside, 
has  a shelf.  A,  on  which  slides  the  saddle,  13,  which  carries 


Fig.  1. 


the  plate,  E.  and  shaft,  1),  by  which  the  plate  is  rotated. 
C is  a silk  thread  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  shelf,  the 
other  being  wrapped  round  the  shaft,  D,  in  that  way,  when 
the  shaft  is  turned,  traversing  the  plate  in  front  of  the 
slit,  F,  and  the  movable  shutter,  G.  The  shutter  is  con- 
nected to  the  diaphragm,  H,  by  the  wire,  I,  and  is  opened 
and  closed  by  the  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm.  A power- 


ful light  is  focussed  upon  the  slit  (sunlight  was  used  in  our 
experiments),  and  the  plate  rotated  as  steadily  as  possible 
while  speaking  upon  the  diaphragm. 

The  plate,  on  being  developed,  showed  a spiral,  across 
which  were  dark  lines  showiug  on  the  outer  circles  the 
vibrations  of  the  diaphragm  very  distinctly  (see  fig.  3)  ; 


but  owing  to  the  much  slower  speed  of  the  plate,  as  it 
drew  nearer  the  centre,  the  vibrations  there  merged  into  a 
dense  fog,  and  were  lost. 


Fig.  3. 


The  vibrations  are  similar  to  the  indents  on  the  tinfoil 
of  Edison’s  phonograph.  We  are  now  trying  to  reproduce 
the  words  by  the  action  of  light  transmitted  through  the 
negative  upon  a gelatine  film,  using  that  in  like  manner  to 
the  tinfoil  in  the  phonograph.  The  plate  used  was  an 
ordinary  wet  negative.  —Scientific  American. 


ANOTHER  COMPLAINT. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  observed  your  correspondent’s  letter, 
“A  Complaint  from  India,”  I am  prompted  also  to  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  promptitude  in  England.  If  ever  I 
require  an  article  by  return  of  post,  even  when  special 
mention  is  made  for  its  immediate  arrival,  I can  expect 
to  look  out  for  it  in  three  or  four  days  hence,  and  particu- 
larly so  if  the  money  has  been  sent.  This  kind  of  treat- 
ment having  worried  me  many  times,  I had  determined  to 
provide  against  it ; but  even  now  it  sometimes  happens  that 
a thing  is  required  immediately — on  a tour  iu  the  country, 
for  instance — when  it  is  exceedingly  annoying  to  have  to  stay 
about  one  place  and  lose  time  because  some  London 
firm  has  not  paid  attention  to  one’s  order : and  in  many 
other  instances  it  is  very  vexatious.  Some  of  ray  professional 
friends  have  also  made  the  same  complaint  to  me.  A 
thoroughly  reliable  firm  is  much  needed  who  will  undertake 
to  execute  orders  by  return  of  post ; and  other  goods  expected 
by  rail  should  not  take  more  than  two  days  to  have  arrived 
at  its  destination  from  the  time  of  posting  the  order — not 
three  weeks  and  a month,  as  is  generally  the  case.  Will 
some  reliable  firm  make  themselves  known  who  will  make  a 
speciality  of  promptitude,  as  such  would  be  a great  boon  to 
photogiaphers? — Yours  truly,  J.  H.  L 


PRIZES  AT  THE  DUNDEE  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  J.  Hutchison  Simpson,  whilst 
warmly  congratulating  the  Association  on  the  liberality  of 
their  prize  list,  takes  exception  to  one  clause,  that  of  the 
award  to  genre  pictures.  I quite  agree  with  him  in  his 
advocacy  of  this  beautiful  and  artistic  class  of  photo- 
graphy ; but,  in  taking  a catholic  view  of  the  likely  com- 
petitors, let  me  ask  him  how  the  medals  could  have  been 
better  awarded,  or,  rather,  distributed,  in  the  prize  list  by 
the  Dundee  Council  ? — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Charles  Johnson,  Hon.  Sec. 


INTENSIFYING  THIN  GELATINE  PLATES. 

Dear  Sir. — I was  just  going  to  write  you  my  experience 
in  intensifiying  thin  gelatine  plates,  when  I received  the 
INews  in  which  Captain  Abney  describes  his  process  for 
utilizing  this  kind  of  plate.  As  my  method  presents  some 
differences  from  that  of  our  celebrated  confrere , I may  as 
well  fufil  my  intention,  and  describe  my  method,  which  may 
prove  useful  to  other  fellow-complainers. 
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Having  lately  received  plates  which  gave  only  very  thin 
negatives,  notwithstanding  a long  treatment  in  the  de- 
veloper, 1 tried  to  intensifiy  them  (after  fixing)  with 
mercury.  That  was  but  of  little  service,  the  layer  of  gela- 
tine being  too  thin,  and  the  blacks  of  the  image  remaining 
transparent.  The  idea  then  struck  me  to  tnat  a plate 
intensified  in  such  a manner,  a second  time  with  the  pyro- 
gallic  inteosifier  (pyrogallic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  3 per  cent,  in  water).  This  being  done, 
the  plate  showed  no  greater  intensity.  I then  washed  it 
again  under  the  tap,  and  plunged  it  a second  time  into  the 
mercuric  bath  for  a lew  seconds  only  ; theu  washed  it  again, 
and  flowed  it  with  liquid  ammonia  of  10  per  cent,  strength, 
to  which  was  added  some  glycerine.  The  result  was  a clear, 
and  dense  negative,  the  blacks  acquiring  a brownish  tint, 
equal  to  that  ot  a collodion  film.  In  fact,  the  plates  so  in- 
tensified retain  all  over  that  very  slight  brownish  dye  due  to 
the  oxidatiou  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  referred  to  by  Captain 
Abney  ; but  that  does  no  barm  when  one  wants  ouly  a few 
prools  of  the  sam e click*,  as  is  the  case  with  an  amateur  like 
myself,  who  is  not  hurried  with  the  printing. 

1 succeeded  quite  as  well  in  treating  the  film,  after  it  had 
been  fixed, — 1st,  with  the  pyrogallol  intensifier  ; 2nd, 
washing  it  with  pure  water;  3rd,  flowing  it  with  bichloride 
of  mercury  and  ammonia. 

I think  we  have  now  in  this  method  a mode  quite  certain 
of  obtaining  negatives  of  the  required  opacity,  and  which 
will  allow  the  use  of  auy  thin  plates. 

Allow  me  a few  lines  more  of  your  space  for  allusion  to 
another  matter.  The  frilling  question  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed in  the  News  of  late.  When  that  defect  begins  to 
show  on  my  plates,  I stop  it  instantly  by  flowing  the  plate 
with  pure  alcohol.  I shall  send  you  ia  a few  days  several 
proofs  obtained  from  plates  treated  as  above  described. — 
Yours  truly,  A.  Egois, 

Birecteur  de  la  Ile'ae  “ Lc  Monde  de  la  Science.” 


MR.  WARNEKKE’S  DISCOVERY. 

Sin, — May  I ask  Mr.  Warnerke,  through  your  columns, 
if  it  is  his  intention  to  manufacture  and  offer  to  the  public 
sensitive  gelatine  tissue. — Yours  f ithfully, 

A Would-be  Purchaser. 


HAS  PHOTOGRAPHY  COME  TO  THIS? 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  quote  from  the  daily  papers  and  a 
monthly  magazine.  The  latter — the  Artist,  by-the-way, 
for  this  month — says:  “ In  a recent  London  trial  a photo- 
graph was  produced,  and  a witness  asked,  ‘ Is  that  the 
respondent  f ’ The  answer  was,  ‘ I have  no  doubt  it’s  him. 
and  it  isn’t  like  him.’  That  is,  perhaps,  what  many  people 
feel  when  they  look  at  their  friends’  photographs.”  Now 
for  the  newspapers  : “ A photograph  of  Lefroy  was  shown 
to  witness,  who  remarked  that  it  was  much  liker  the  person 
suspected  than  Lefroy  himself.”  Once  more,  but  this  is  a 
personal  observation  : A friend  was  “ twitting  ” a pro- 
fessional retoucher,  and  asked  him,  “ What  would  he  do 
with  a lady’s  turned-up  nose?”  “Straighten  it,  to  be 
sure  ! ” was  the  ready  and  shameless  answer.  Is  there  any 
wonder,  then,  that  modern  photography  is  losing  its  honest 
name  by  this  retouching  practice?  If  honest  men  don’t 
step  in,  photographic  truth  will  soon  be  a bye-word  of 
derision.,  Don  t think  I am  one  of  those  disappointed  men 
who  can’t  handle  the  pencil — quite  the  reverse ; photo- 
graphy— wonderful  and  beautiful  photography — has  raised 
me  from  the  ranks,”  and  enables  me  to  snap  my  fingers 
at  the  world,  if  needs  be.  Aud  as  for  my  pencil,  the  walls 
of  national  exhibitions  of  art  have  displayed  scores  of  works 
both  in  oil  and  water  colour  within  the  last  half-dozen 
years.  What  I and  all  artists  abominate  beyond  measure 
is  a photograph  showing  that  the  whole  face  of  the  sitter 
has  been  completely  covered  by  pencilling  on  the  negative. 
—Yours,  &c.,  J.  p.  w. 


IPracefirings  of  3ocuties. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Tiie  first  Technical  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  May  24th, 
188  I,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall,  East ; T.  Sebastian  Davis, 
F.C.S.,  Vice  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  stated  the  reasons  which  had  led  to  a trial  of 
these  informal  meetings,  and,  after  a few  further  rema  ks,  a 
discussion  was  opened  by 

Mr.  Peek,  who  inquired  whether,  when  bichloride  of  mercury 
was  used  for  intensifying  negatives,  some  other  body  might  not 
he  found  which  would  counteract  thoso  defects  which  attended 
its  use  ? 

Mr.  Bedford  and  Mr.  York  both  concurred  that  mercury 
should  not  be  used  for  intensification,  and  the  discussion 
gradually  turned  on  other  methods  of  intensificat  ion. 

Mr.  Warnerkf.  slated  that  the  bromide  of  copper  intensifi- 
cation did  not  answer  in  his  hands. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  view  of  the  great  desirability  of 
maintaining  a distinction  between  the  intensification  of 
correctly  exposed  and  over-exposed  plates,  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  the  effect  of  light  creating  a chemical  reduc- 
tion of  silver  salts  of  two  distinct  characters  intermediate 
between  silver  bromide  and  metallic  silver.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  know  whether  the  intensification  of  negatives  by 
the  methods  under  the  consideration  of  the  meeting  was 
assumed  to  have  received  a proper  exposure,  or  to  be  over- 
exposed. 

As  regards  intensification  by  means  of  silver,  it  was  stated 
that  the  character  of  the  emulsion  seemed  to  influence  the 
result  in  a great  measure. 

Messrs  Berkeley,  Peek,  and  Cowan  then  introduced  the 
subject  of  the  cause  of  red  fog  on  gelatine  plates.  It  was  stated 
that  the  quantity  of  developing  solution  had  no  beariug  on  its 
production. 

A statement  was  mado  by  Mr.  Cobb,  which  is  worthy  of 
attention — that  a plate  which  had  what  is  knowu  as  “ green  fog  ’’ 
gave  the  best  results  in  printing. 

Tho  discussion  next  turned  upon  the  best  mode  of  developing 
a gelatine  plate. 

Mr.  Spiller  said  that,  in  his  view,  it  was  better  to  begin 
with  pyrogallic  acid  alone,  without  washing  the  plate. 

Mr.  S.  Fry  stated  that  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  asking 
500  photographers  as  to  which  method  of  development  was  most 
in  favour,  and  that  without  doubt  Edwards’  glycerine  developer 
was  the  favourite.  This,  he  thought,  virtually  put  ferrous 
oxalate  out  of  the  running. 

Mr.  Cobb  expressed  his  idea  that  the  glycerine  developer  was 
unstable  ; and  Mr.  England  stated  that  bo  bad  given  up  using 
it,  owing  to  having  found  it  of  no  advantage. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  concurred  in  this. 

Mr.  York  advocated  the  use  of  three  times  the  quantity  of 
bromide  to  the  devoloper  to  that  usually  employed.  The 
general  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  each  make  of  plate  re- 
quired its  own  formula,  and  that  the  less  pyrogallic  acid  used 
the  longer  the  development  of  a plate  would  take. 

Tbe  question  next  arose  as  to  the  discolouration  of  tho  film, 
and  whether  it  was  advisable  or  necessary  to  wash  a gelatine 
plate  before  it  was  immersed  in  the  fixing  bath.  The  meeting 
appeared  divided  in  opinion  as  to  this,  and  the  Chairman  pro- 
posed that  thequestion  should  be  discussed  at  the  next  Technical 
meeting. 

Mr.  Cobb  showed  a model  of  his  apparatus  for  levelling  plates 
during  coating,  and  claimed  for  it  the  advantage,  that  the  long 
stage  so  generally  u^ed  was  thus  done  away  with.  The 
apparatus  met  with  general  approval. 

After  a few  remarks  by  Mr.  Warnerke  on  his  new  process, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  14th  instant,  the 
meeting  was  closed. 


Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  on  Thursday  last,  June  30th,  Mr.  Archer 
Clarke  in  the  chair,  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  T.  G. 
Whaite  was  read,  but,  as  Mr.  Jarman  was  not  present,  dis- 
cussion thereon,  and  also  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Jarman’s  lamp, 
adjourned  from  the  last  meeting,  was  adjourned. 

“ As  I cannot  be  with  you  next  meeting,  1 drop  you  a few 
thoughts  on  Jarumn’s  lamp,  as  I understood  the  discussion  would  be 
resumed.  The  objection  to  ‘ lamps  ’ in  photo-lighting  is  the 
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difficulty  in  mara^ing  them  when  not  perpendicular.  The  angle  at 
which  the  light  and  reflector  are  used  must  bo  varied  so  often,  accord- 
ing to  the  effect  desired  by  operator.  No  lamp  I have  tried  yet  equals 
the  simple  carbons  in  metal  holders  to  which  are  attached  the  nega- 
tive and  positive  wires,  the  lower  one  simply  being  brought  into  con- 
tact by  a cord  and  pulley,  and  separated  to  such  a distance  as  to 
produce  the  arc  desired.  If  Mr.  Jarman  could  arrange  three  such 
arcs  as  the  one  he  exhibited  on  Thursday — say  on  a small  triangle — 
I think  then  he  would  give  as  good  and  sufficient  light  as  the  best 
dynamo  machine.  As  the  sitter  must  be  lighted  by  double  reflec- 
tion, it  will  not  be  found  objectionable  having  three  suns  illuminat- 
ing. What  number  of  cells  would  be  required  for  these  ? The  objec- 
tion would  bo  to  the  filling  and  emptying  tbeso.  The  set-off  would 
be — costly  dynamo  machine,  costly  gas  engine,  and  man  to  attend 
both ; and  they  require  such,  whatever  the  makers  may  say  to  the  con- 
trary. I should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Jarman  if  such  triangular  arrange- 
ment could  not  be  made.  I would  place  them  behind  a triangular 
opaque  shield,  and  bring  all  carbon  points  together  with  a cord.  The 
reflector  should  be  an  ellipse  suspended  to  a revolving  beam,  arid 
capable  of  being  moved  to  any  height  or  angle.” 

The  real  business  of  the  evening,  viz.,  an  “ Exhibition  of 
Lamps  for  Photographic  Purposes,”  was  then  commenced. 

Lamps  were  exhibited  and  explained  by  Messrs.  Prestwich, 
Clarke,  Marion,  Edwards,  Henderson,  and  others. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  a lamp  which  he  had  constructed 
so  as  to  be  able  to  pass  the  light  through  various  coloured 
solutions  ; the  chimney  was  enclosed  within  two  glass  reservoirs. 
He  stated  that  if  he  put  a solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  iodide  of  potassium  in  one  reservoir,  he  got  a tolerably 
safe  light  ; but  that  if,  in  addition  to  this,  he  put  in  the  other  a 
weak  solution  of  acetate  of  copper,  he  obtained  no  light  at  all. 
He  had  experimented  with  many  other  solutions,  but  none  of 
them  gave  a reliable  light. 

In  the  course  of  a most  interesting  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  Harrison  said  he  thought  that  if  the  light  was  placed 
behind  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  ruby  glass,  and  the  operator 
wus  four  or  five  feet  away  from  it,  ho  might  work  in  safety 
however  strong  the  light  might  be,  as  light  decreases  as  the 
square  of  the  distance. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  he  found  that  a sheet  of  aurine  paper  placed 
over  a gas  jot  gave  a light  safe  enough  for  developing. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  some  time  ago  he  placed  a small 
sponge  lamp  behind  a white  glass  chemist’s  show-bottle  filled 
with  clean  water,  and  exposed  a plate  at  a distance  of  nine  feet 
from  it,  ami  the  plate  was  not  fogged  so  much  as  another  ex- 
posed for  the  eami  time  a few  inches  frem  a ruby  lamp. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  one  of”  Ilardl’s  Patent  Adjustable 
Pipe  Elbows,”  which  he  had  found  very  useful  in  ventilating 
drying  cupboards,  &c. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  on  developing  a plate  from  a batch 
made  the  previous  day  he  had  obtained  a fine  specimen  ot 
green  fog.  Ho  then  developed  another  from  the  same  batch, 
usiog  only  half  the  quautity  ot  ammonia  and  double  quautity  ol 
bromide,  and  obtained  a good  negative  perfectly  clear  in  the 
shadows  ; he  then  fried  plates  from  other  batches  with  the 
same  results. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  found  that  if  in  developing  one  batch 
of  plates  ho  put  the  ammonia  and  bromide  on  before  the  pyro- 
gallic,  he  obtained  green  fog ; but  on  trying  another  batch  the 
result  was  quite  reversed. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cowan  and  others,  Mr.  Henderson 
promised  at  the  next  meeting  to  demonstrate  his  method  of 
mixing  a solutiou  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  one  of  ammonium 
nitrate  of  silver  without  obtaining  precipitate. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  tho  Chairman,  proposed  by  Mr.  Read,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Ashman,  terminated  the  proceedings. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Free 
Public  Library,  William  Brown  Street,  on  Thursday,  the 
30th  ult , Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby,  President,  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  May  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  gave  his  report  of  the  last  out  door  meeting 
of  the  Association  as  follows  On  Thursday,  June  1st,  the 
Society’s  excursion  took  place,  the  country  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose being  a considerable  portion  of  the  county  of  Salop,  from 
Albrighton  to  Wellington,  via  Boscobel,  White  Ladies’  Abbey, 
Tong,  and  Lilliesh.il  Abbey.  The  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  kindly  gave  orders  that  the  8.10  a.m.  express  should 
stop  at  Albrighton  to  deposit  the  members  of  the  party. 
Accordingly,  at  11.40,  at  Albrighton,  a transfer  took  place  from 
the  train  to  a roomy  drag  with  good  horses,  which  conveyed 


the  excursionists  to  the  quaint  old  mansion  at  Boscobel.  This 
house,  with  its  oak,  is  associated  for  all  time  with  the  escape  of 
Charles  II.  from  the  clutches  of  his  pursuers  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  Many  pictures  were  taken  here,  and  then  the  party 
took  up  their  carriages  for  White  Ladies’  Abbey.  The  only  dis- 
appointment of  the  day  occurred  here ; for  the  Abbey  proved 
to  be  a most  unsatisfactory  subject,  and  almost  devoid  of  photo- 
graphic interest,  one  Norman  doorway,  with  a good  and  some- 
what peculiar  moulding  around  the  arch,  supplying  the  only 
subject  for  a picture.  A pleasant  drive  of  a few  miles  brought 
the  photographers  to  the  Bell,  at  Tong,  where  the  landlord  had 
provided  a substantial  dinner.  Tong  Church,  inside  and  out, 
proved  such  an  attractive  object  for  the  camera  that  none  of  the 
party  cared  to  look  for  further  subjects  in  the  park  or  about  the 
moated  Castle.  The  interior  of  Tong  is  interesting,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  subject  of  Cattermole’s 
original  sketch  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 
where  little  Nell  and  her  grandfather  are  depicted  in  a quaint 
old  chantry,  among  richly-carved  tombs,  with  recumbent  figures 
of  mailed  knights  resting  upon  canopied  alabaster.  After  a 
lengthy  and  very  enjoyable  stay  at  Tong,  during  whioh  full 
justice  was  done  to  the  ruins  at  the  west  end,  with  the  pretty 
foreground  traversed  by  a water  lilied  pool,  a drive  of  about  an 
hour  brought  the  party  to  the  splendid  ruin  of  Lillieshall  Abbey. 
Subjects  for  pictures  were  very  abundant  here,  and  all  were 
unanimous  in  their  appreciation  of  the  many  beauties  of  the 
venerable  old  sanctuary.  The  best  negatives  were  obtained  from 
the  south  door — a splendid  specimen  of  late  decorated  Norman  ; 
the  east  end,  with  its  grand  fvindow  and  ruined  mullions  ; the 
interior,  looking  east ; and  the  west  front,  pierced  by  a richly - 
carved  Norman  doorway.  From  Lillieshall  the  drive  was  con- 
tinued to  Wellington,  where  the  4.40  p.m.  train  took  up  the 
party  and  carried  them  to  Shrewsbury  for  tea,  where  they 
enjoyed  a pleasant  stroll  in  the  town  and  by  the  Severn.  Not- 
withstanding the  extent  of  ground  traversed  and  the  number  of 
places  visited,  Liverpool  was  safely  reached  at  a comparatively 
early  hour,  and  a most  pleasant  excursion  was  brought  to  a satis- 
factory close. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  proposed,  and  Mr.  W.  II.  Wilson 
seconded,  the  following  resolution  : — That  after  paragraph  8 in 
the  rules  which  regulate  the  competitions,  the  following  words 
be  inserted: — “Not  necessarily  one  of  those  previously  named 
for  competition.”  After  some  discussion,  the  addition  received 
the  sanction  of  the  meeting. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  passed  round  a print  of  a negative,  the 
subject  being  a steamer  in  motion.  He  mentioned  that  the  pic- 
ture had  been  taken  from  the  deck  of  a moving  steamer.  The 
shutter  used  was  his  own  cardboard  contrivance  described  at  the 
July  meeting,  1879. 

A discussion  ensued  on  the  proposed  excursion  for  July. 
Denbigh,  Chirk,  and  Ruabon  were  proposed,  and  the  choice  of 
the  meeting  fell  upon  Ruabon,  the  date  fixed  beitg  Thursday, 
July  14th. 

The  Rev.  II.  J.  Palmer  then  read  a paper  on  “ Remedies  for 
Frilling  ” (see  page  ’^20). 

The  Chairman  exhibited  some  specimens  of  frilled  films,  and 
notably  one  in  which  collodion  had  been  applied  unsuccessfully. 

Mr.  A.  Beer  bad  found  Epsom  salts  in  weak  solution  exceed- 
ingly useful  up  to  a certain  point.  It  had  not,  however,  com- 
pletely obviate!  the  evil. 

Questions  were  addressed  to  the  Secretary  by  Messrs.  Eller- 
beck, Corkhill,  Twigge,  Kenyon,  Beer,  Boothroyd,  and  Kirkby. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  in  reply,  stated  that  the  water  em- 
ployed was  of  the  purest  character  ; that  its  temperature  was 
that  of  cold  spring  water  ; that  plates  of  several  makers  had  been 
tried  at  the  same  time,  and  developed  with  the  same  developer, 
and  under  the  same  conditions,  the  frilling  occurring  only  with 
plates  of  that  one  batch  ; and,  finally,  that  the  stroDg  solution  of 
magnesia  did  not  appreciably  slow  the  plates,  and  had  been  used 
in  the  developer. 

Dr.  Kenyon  had  found  chrome  alum  a complete  cure. 

The  Chairman  had  prevented  frilling  by  adding  half  as  much 
again  of  gelatine  in  making  the  emulsion. 

Mr.  Ellerbeck  read  a paper  entitled,  “ A Photographic  Trip 
from  Liverpool  to  Chepstow  ” (see  page  315). 

A vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  him  for  his 
communication. 

Dr.  Kenyon  described  a new  portable  camera-stand  produced 
by  Messrs.  Newton  and  Co. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  two  members  of  the  Society 
were  about  to  start  on  an  excursion  to  Switzerland,  and  would 
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be  glad  to  hear  of  other  gentlemen  of  the  Association  who  would 
be  willing  to  join  them. 

Prints  from  negatives  taken  on  the  Tong  excursion  were  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Corkkill,  Forrest,  Boothroyd,  Kenyon,  and 
the  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  till  Thursday,  the  11th  inst. 

Newcastle-on-Tyxe  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic 
Association. 

The  first  field  meeting  was  held  on  the  28th  June.  Members 
assembled  at  the  Stephenson  Monument  at  ten,  and  proceeded 
westward  in  two  conveyances.  At  Lintzford  a halt  was  called, 
and  some  plates  exposed  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  below  the 
paper  mills ; hence  they  proceeded  to  Hamsterley  Hall,  where 
Mr.  Mendelssohn’s  tent  was  pitched.  Lunch  was  consumed  at 
leisure,  and  cameras,  from  pocket  to  twelve  by  ten  size,  were 
used  from  time  to  time  as  light  served.  One  or  two  good  “ compo- 
sitions ” may  be  expected. 

The  party  afterwards  proceeded  to  Shotley  Bridge,  where  an 
excellent  high  tea  was  served  at  the  “Commercial."  After  tea 
the  members  took  a stroll  round  the  grounds  of  Shotley  Ilall, 
and  left  for  Newcastle  about  7-30. 

This,  the  first  out -door  meeting,  was  a thorough  success, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Mendelssohn’s  leadership. 


Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 
A special  general  meeting  of  this  Association  (of  which  Lord 
Strathmore  is  Patron)  was  held  in  Lamb’s  Hotel  on  Thusday, 
June  30th,  Mr.  James  C.  Cox  (President)  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read  and 
approved,  tho  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of 
the  Association — viz.,  Messrs.  James  Todd,  jun.,  John  Stewart, 
W.  Scott,  Peter  G.  Graut,  and  James  M’Ghie. 

The  President  congratulated  the  Society  uoon  its  progress. 

After  a comparison  of  the  results  of  the  outdoor  meeting  to 
the  Trossachs  on  the  lfilh,  a vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the 
President  as  host,  and  Mr.  \V.  D.  Valentino  (Vice-President) 
for  having  kindly  selected  choice  bits  of  landscape  in  order  to 
save  time. 

The  weather  was  unfavourable,  but  about  an  hour  was 
afforded  from  10  to  11  a.m.  for  exposing  plates  at  near  objects, 
and  an  excellent  luncheon  was  provided  by  the  President  at 
Iuver-Trossachs  House.  The  return  journey  was  enlivened  by 
many  pleasing  incidents.  It  was  decided  to  hold  tho  general 
holiday  at  the  Tower  of  Ivinnaird  on  tho  21st  inet.,  when  tho 
first  bronze  medal  of  the  Society  will  be  awarded  for  the  best 
photograph  produced  oa  tho  occasion. 


in  t[)c  Stitbiff. 

Photographing  the  Comet. — As  we  staled  last  week,  Dr. 
Huggins  successfully  photographed  the  spectrum  of  the  comet 
on  the  second  night  of  its  appearance.  According  to  Nature , 
both  Prof.  Henry  Drapor,  of  New  York,  and  M.  Jansseu,  of  Paris, 
have  also  depicted  the  new  arrival  by  means  of  the  camera.  A 
telegram  from  America  says  : — “ Prof.  Henry  Draper  has  photo- 
graphed the  comet.  To  obtain  such  a photograph  as  he  would 
like,  he  said,  the  plate  ought  to  be  exposed  for  at  least  an  hour, 
but  lie  bad  succeeded  in  getting  an  exposure  of  only  seventeen 
minutes.  The  result,  however,  was  satisfactory,  in  so  far  that 
it  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  photographing  a comet.  It 
showed  the  nucleus  and  the  coma,  and  part  of  the  tail.  Ho  will 
try  again  to  obtain  a longer  exposure.  lie  wishes  to  take  a 
larger  photograph  if  possible,  to  examine  more  carefully  tho 
structure  of  the  tail  ; but  the  larger  tho  photograph,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  obtain,  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  the  light.  If 
lie  succeeds  in  obtaining  two  good  photographs,  he  will  next 
turn  liis  attention  to  its  spectrum,  which  is  much  more  difficult 
»°  Photograph  than  the  orb  itself.”  From  Paris  comes  the 
following  news: — M.  Janssen  lias  presented  to  the  Academy 
ot  Sciences,  at  its  sitting  cf  Juue  27,  the  cliche  «f  a photogram 
ot  tlie  comet,  which  was  taken  with  tho  large  telescope  ho 
desciibed  a few  weeks  ago,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
astral  photography.  Ho  obtained  also  n serios  of  photo- 
grams of  the  nucleus,  for  which  he  varied  the  time  of  ex- 
posure. The  results  provo  that  the  brightness  is  not  more 
than  that  of  a star  of  tho  fifth  magnitude.  On  the  photo- 
graph, which  will  he  printed  in  Nature,  and  which  our  corres- 


pondent has  examined,  the  stars  aro  visible  through  the  tail. 
M.  Faye  delivered  a speech  praising  the  success  realised  by  his 
colleague,  and  remarking  that  it  was  the  first  time  that  a comet 
had  been  photographed. 
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All  Communications  connected  with  Advertisements  and  Business 
to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Piper  and  Carter,  “ Photographic 
News ” Office,  5,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  E.C.  Adve'tisers  are 
request'd  to  make  all  Cheques  payable  to  Messrs.  Piper  and 
Carter,  and  crossed  “ Union  Bank,  Photographic  News  Co. 
Account." 

%*  A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best 
“ Reception  Room  Notes;  on  Receiving  the  Sitter  and  Taking 
an  Order,”  to  be  scut  in  by  the  1st  August.  No  name  need 
appear.  For  rules,  see  previous  numbers  of  the  News. 

***  We  regret  that  an  unusual  press  of  matter  compels  us  to 
postpone  the  “ In  and  Out  ” until  next  week. 

J.  II.  L. — We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  registry ; 

the  usual  medium  of  communication  being  advertisements, 

J.  H.  Porter. — 1.  Most  probably  the  precipitate  consists,  as  you 
suppose,  principally  of  carbonate  of  silver  and  albumen.  You 
haa  better  keep  it  until  you  have  more  residual  silver  compounds, 
and  then  reduce  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  sola.  2.  A lens  of 
the  symmetrical  or  rapid  rectiliaoar  type,  and  having  a focus  of 
11  or  12  inches,  will  be  suitable. 

G.  M. — 1.  A someivliat  thicker  film  will  probably  give  a better 
result.  The  plate  having  been  levelled,  pour  on  tho  mixture  at 
the  rate  of  about  half  a dram  for  each  square  inch  of  surface.  2. 
About  twenty  minutes.  3.  Do  not  apply  the  ink  whilo  the  plate 
is  too  wet. 

W.  II. — 43,  Charterhouse  Square,  London. 

Morris  Vaissier.— You  will  fiud  the  information  you  require  in 
our  advertisement  columns. 

T.  G.  Taylor.  -What  you  refer  to  is  the  specification  of  a patent, 
and  we  fear  that  you  will  have  a difficulty  in  obtaining  further 
details.  There  arc,  however,  numerous  processes  of  a similar 
nature  which  have  been  described  in  the  N ews  and  in  the  Year- 
Books.  2.  This  will  be  treated  of  in  the  News  shortly. 

Puzzled  — 1.  Try  the  formula  given  on  page  203  of  our  Year- 
book for  the  preseutyear.  2.  It  has  become  partially  oxidized, 
and,  as  the  value  is  smill,  it  would  be  advisable  to  reject  it  and 
obtain  a fresh  supply. 

Little  Nemo. — Your  studio  is  evidently  very  well  adapted  for  the 
production  of  good  work.  It  would  be  advisable  for  you  to  so 
arrange  the  curtains  as  to  render  it  easy  to  block  out  any  or  the 
whole  of  the  top  light,  and  to  provide  one  curtain  large  enough 
to  cover  about  half  of  the  front  sashes.  But  this  curtain  must 
be  so  placed  as  to  bo  easily  removed,  or  folded  into  a smaller 
compass.  In  any  cise,  you  must  try  to  produce  an  arrangement 
of  light  which  shall  he  suitable  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  sitter  ; 
and  you  would  do  well  to  obtain  a few  artistically  lighted  speci- 
mens, and  strive  to  so  arrange  matters  as  to  imitate  them.  In 
the  case  of  the  mounted  specimen,  too  much  light  comes  from 
the  top ; and  sheets  of  white  paper  should  have  been  used  to 
throw  more  light  on  the  lower  part  of  the  figure.  The  face  of 
the  standing  subject  is  far  too  fl  itly  and  uniformly  lighted. 
Zeta. — We  are  under  the  impression  that  the  name  in  question  has 
been  advertised  in  connection  with  dry  plates,  but  we  cannot  be 
certain. 

E.  G.  N. — 1.  Y"ou  will  probably  obtain  more  brilliant  prints  by 
making  use  of  a stronger  sensitizing  bath,  and  allowing  the  papor 
to  float  for  a shorter  time.  2.  A thinner  and  more  highly 
albumenised  paper  would  prove  more  suitable  for  your  work.  3. 
It  is  not  likely  to  be  due  to  the  circumstances  you  mention.  4. 
No  doubt  the  vendor  would  change  it  for  another  kind. 

Edwin  Oborne. — Thank  you;  if  we  have  any  enquiries  we  will 
forward  the  information. 

A.  G.  (Plymouth),  and  E.  F.  F.— We  have  written  to  tho  firm  to 
enquire. 

A.  K.  M. — The  only  gentleman  who  can  give  you  information  on 
tho  subject  is  now  in  India. 

Amateur. — You  have  probably  failed  to  obtain  tho  neutral  oxalate 
of  potash,  the  salt  u-ually  kopt  by  druggists  being  an  acid  salt. 

F.  P.  G.— Thank  you  for  tho  article ; it  shall  appear  in  an  early 
number. 

Clara. — The  picture  has  faded,  and  no  means  with  wliioh  we  are 
ncquaintel  will  restore  it. 

F.  H. — One  part  potassic  bichromate,  two  parts  sulphuric  acid,  and 
twenty  parts  of  water. 

T.  V. — It  can  be  obtained  in  a state  of  sufficient  purity  at  any  oil 
and  colour  shop. 

W.  IIallett.— Ono  of  the  best  forms  of  magnesium  lamp  is 
manufactured  by  Solomon,  of  22,  Red  Lion  Square. 
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ABOUT  PORTRAIT  LENSES. 

One  of  our  correspondents  asks  why  lie  may  not  use  his 
portrait  lens  for  general  subjects,  landscapes,  &c.  This 
is  a very  pertinent  question,  and  one  which  is  not  suffici- 
ently answered  in  saying  that,  in  using  a portrait  lens,  an 
unnecessarily  expensive  article  is  being  used,  without  ad- 
vantage being  taken  of  those  properties  which  have  ren- 
dered it  expensive. 

If  we  consider  the  different  objects  for  which  portrait 
and  landscape  lenses  were  designed,  and  the  manner  in 
which  opticians  have  set  about  fulfilling  these  objects,  we 
shall  soon  see  sufficient  reason  why  we  cannot  expect  the 
former  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  latter.  What  is 
required  of  a landscape  lens,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of 
a single  lens,  or  that  known  as  a rectilinear,  is,  that  it  should 
give  absolutely  sharp  definition  in  different  planes,  all  at 
some  distance  from  the  lens,  and  that  it  should  be  able  to 
cover  a considerable  angle.  These  two  requirements  of 
necessity  include  flat  view  of  field. 

In  portraiture,  on  the  other  hand,  the  angle  included 
need  not  be  more  than  one-half  or  one-third  that  required 
in  landscape  work.  Nay,  not  only  is  it  not  requisite  to  use 
a large  angle,  but  it  is  not  advisable,  the  effect  of  so  doing 
being  that,  when  the  resulting  picture  is  viewed  from  the 
usual  distance,  those  parts  of  the  sitter  which  were  near- 
est the  camera  appear  much  exaggerated.  Again,  abso- 
lute flatness  of  field  is  unnecessary,  as  in  a portrait  all  that 
is  of  importance  is  confined,  more  or  less,  to  the  central 
part  of  the  plate.  Nor  is  the  same  excessively  sharp 
definition  which  is  considered  requisite  in  a landscape 
desirable  in  a portrait ; but  such  sharpness  as  there,  is  must 
be  in  several  planes  near  the  camera. 

Seeing  that  so  much  latitude  was  given  to  the  optician  in 
these  particulars  mentioned,  he  was  enabled  to  concentrate 
his  attention  on  what  was,  before  the  introduction  of  rapid 
plates,  considered  the  great  requirement  of  the  portrait  lens, 
namely,  rapidity,  and  to  this  latter  he,  to  a certi  in  extent, 
sacrificed  every  other  quality  which  is  considered  good  in  a 
lens. 

The  form  of  the  portrait  lens  is  probably  known  to  all  our 
readers.  There  is  a front  combination  of  the  meniscus  or 
plano-convex  form,  very  similar  to  a single  view  lens,  and 
exhibiting,  if  used  alone,  with  full  aperture,  the  same  exces- 
sive spherical  aberration  that  is  usual  with  a single  lens.  To 
correct  this  spherical  aberration  another  combination  is  placed 
at  some  distance  behind  the  first.  This  latter  combination 
possesses  negative  aberration,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  so  formed 
that  the  rays  which  pass  through  the  edge,  focus  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  lens  than  those  which  pass  through 
the  centre.  By  this  means  a large  pencil  of  light  is  brought 
to  a focus  on  any  part  of  the  plate  near  the  centre. 

The  spherical  aberration  is  not  entirely  corrected,  as  the 


effect  of  doing  so  would  be  to  have  one  plane  in  intensely 
sharp  definition,  whilst  all  others  would  be,  in  comparison 
with  this,  out  of  focus.  The  effect  of  the  slight  amount  of 
spherical  aberration  allowed  to  exist  in  the  portrait  lens 
is,  so  to  speak,  to  spread  the  definition  over  a certain  depth  ; 
whilst  it  prevents  auy  plane  from  being  absolutely  sharp. 
In  one  of  the  more  modern  forms  of  portrait  lens,  the 
spherical  aberation  is  adjustable,  and  can  be  altered  to 
suit  different  subjects. 

We  have  often  been  asked  why  it  is  that  the  fuzziness 
produced  when  a lens  is  used  out  of  focus  is  so  different 
in  effect  from  the  softness  produced  by  a certain  amount  of 
aberration.  The  reason  is,  that  in  the  former  case  no 
part  of  the  image  is  sharp,  while  in  the  latter  case  the 
image  may  be  considered  to  be  made  up  of  an  ill-defined 
image  superimposed  on  a sharply  defined  one  ; or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  it  consists  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
superposed  images,  varying  from  a certain  amount  of  unde- 
fineduess  to  absolute  sharpness. 

A little  consideration  will  show  at  once  that  it  would  be 
quite  unreasonable  to  expect  such  a lens  as  that  we  have 
just  described  to  do  general  landscape  work ; and,  as  a prac- 
tical fact,  it  will  be  found  that,  used  with  stops  of  the  same 
diameter,  the  definition  -which  it  gives  is  worse  than  that 
given  by  any  form  of  view  lens  of  the  same  focal  length, 
and  this  especially  at  the  margin  of  the  plate,  whilst  the 
angle  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  the  illumination  very  un- 
equal. That  these  latter  two  defects  must  exist,  wdl  be 
evident,  merely  from  considering  the  form  of  the  portrait 
lens- namely,  that  of  a tube  generally  somewhat  larger 
than  its  diameter.  It  is  evident  that,  if  we  leave  out  of 
account  altogether  the  bending  of  the  rays  as  they  pass 
into  and  out  of  the  lens,  the  disc  which  can  be  illumi- 
nated through  such  a tube  must  be  comparatively  small. 

Yet  another  reason  why  the  portrait  lens  is  the  least  per- 
fect of  any,  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  number  of  reflecting 
surfaces  of  glass  which  it  contains,  and  their  very  largo 
size.  At  every  surface  of  glass  that  light  has  to  pass 
through,  a certain  quantity  ot  it  is  diffused  in  all  direc- 
tions, whilst  every  surface  of  glass  in  a lens  also  reflects 
back  into  the  camera  a reflection  of  the  image  on  the 
sensitive  plate,  the  amount  of  this  reflection  being  propor- 
tionate to  the  area  of  the  surface. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  greater  the  number  of 
surfaces  in  a lens,  and  the  larger  their  size,  the  less  vigorous 
the  image  will  be.  In  the  portrait  lens  the  number  is 
usually  six,  and  their  size  very  large.  In  the  Petzval  form, 
moreover,  the  greater  part  of  the  light  reflected  back  into 
the  camera  is  concentrated  upon  the  central  portion  of  the 
plate,  thereby  causing  the  well-known  “ flare  ” or  central 
spot  of  fog. 

Besides  all  this,  the  portrait  lens  distorts  to  a degree  not 
j much  les3  than  the  single  view  lens,  so  that  even  were 
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the  angle  great  enough,  it  could  not  be  used  for  architec- 
tural subjects. 

To  those  who  wish  one  lens  to  do  duty  both  for  portrait 
and  landscape  work,  our  advice  is  to  purchase  either  a 
“ universal  ” lens,  or  a rapid  rectilinear  or  symmetrical. 

The  former  may  be  said  to  be  half-way  between  the 
portrait  lens  and  the  landscape,  or  architectural  lens  pure 
and  simple,  as  exampled  in  the  single  lens,  the  symme- 
trical, and  the  wide-angle  rectilinear.  They  are  quite 
rapid  enough  for  portraiture  with  the  modern  gelatine 
plates,  whilst  their  definition  is  exquisite  ; the  lighting, 
very  fairly  equal  from  the  centre  to  the  margin  of  the  plate  ; 
and  the  angle  included,  if  not  equal  to  that  of  slower  lenses, 
is  at  least  sufficient  for  artistic  effects  in  landscape  work. 
They  are  particularly  suited  for  architectural  work,  on 
account  of  their  giving  absolutely  no  distortion;  there  is 
no  need  of  introducing  diffusion  of  focus,  as  the  compara- 
tively small  aperture  provides  the  necessary  depth.  In 
fact,  we  hope,  before  long,  to  see  the  portrait  lens 
entirely  superseded  by  lenses  of  one  or  other  of  the  above 
types.  We  have  always  considered  the  portrait  lens  to  be 
more  or  less  of  a makeshift,  necessitated  only  by  the 
comparative  slowness  of  collodion,  to  be  given  up  when  a 
more  sensitive  medium  was  found. 

Whilst  writing  of  the  inapplicability  of  the  portrait  lens 
for  landscape  and  general  work,  we  have  been  supposing 
this  lens  to  be  used  complete,  that  is,  with  both  combina- 
tions in  place ; but,  by  removing  the  back  combination, 
and  fixing  the  front  combination  in  its  place,  a wonderfully 
good  landscape  lens  may  be  made.  This  plan  is,  how- 
ever, very  wisely  deprecated  by  opticians,  who,  naturally 
enough,  do  not  wish  their  instruments  touched  by  inex- 
perienced hands.  The  diaphragm  may  be  used  in  the 
usual  diaphragm  slit;  although,  as  a rule,  this  is  some- 
what nearer  the  lens  than  should  be.  The  aperture 
must  not  exceed  one-twentieth  of  the  focal  length.  We 
have  lately  seen  some  instantaneous  views  of  the  Thames, 
taken  on  whole  plates,  with  the  front  combination  of  one 
of  Ross’  quarter-plate  portrait  lenses,  and  they  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  The  focus  of  this  single  lens  was  nine 
inches,  so  that  the  angle  covered  was  consiierable. 


EXCESS  OF  SILVER  NITRATE  IN  GELATINE 
EMULSION. 

It  will,  we  feel,  be  of  advantage  to  our  readers  to  draw 
their  attention  to  the  subject  of  gelatine  emulsions  con- 
taining silver  nitrate  in  excess,  although  by  many  it  may 
be  thought  to  be  out  of  date — if,  indeed,  it  has  not  entirely 
dropped  out  of  mind.  It  is  not,  however,  so  very  long 
ago,  that  Prof.  Vogel  pointed  out  that  his  collodio-gelatine 
emulsion  would  bear  the  addition  of  a notable  quantity  of 
silver  nitrate  without  the  production  of  red  fog ; and  not 
only  so,  but  by  this  addition  the  sensitiveness  of  his  emul- 
sion was  increased  at  least  one  and  a-half  times.  He  found 
also  that  this  increase  of  sensitiveness  was  soon  lost  again, 
so  much  so,  that  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  emul- 
sion had  gone  back  to  its  original  state  of  sensitiveness. 

Rut  in  the  case  of  ordinary  gelatine  plates,  the  presence 
of  free  silver  nitrate  has  a marked  effect  in  reducing  the 
length  of  exposure,  provided  only  that  the  salt  be  not 
allowed  to  act  for  too  long  a time  on  the  sensitive  film. 
Stosch  adopted  the  following  plan : — He  mixed  1 or 
2 parts  of  a solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  water  (1:15), 
with  10  parts  of  ammonia  and  100  parts  of  water  ; in  this 
mixture  the  dry  gelatine  plates  when  finished  were  bathed 
for  from  three  to  four  minutes,  and  after  being  taken  out 
were  found  to  dry  in  five  minutes  at  most.  A plate 
prepared  in  this  way  is,  after  desiccatiou,  from  four  to  five 
times  as  sensitive  as  one  which  has  not  been  submitted  to 
the  bath,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  shows  very  little  sign 
of  alteration ; though  if  kept  for  a longer  time  it  will  begin 
to  decompose. 

I\  e have  successfully  repeated  these  experiments  with 


pure  bromide,  as  well  as  with  iodo-bromide  gelatine  plates 
and  have  found  that  a very  dilute  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
without  any  ammonia,  considerably  heightens  the  sensi- 
tiveness. This  successful  result  may  be  obtained,  both 
with  the  alkaline  pyrogallic,  and  the  ferrous  oxalate  deve- 
loper. If  the  silver  solution  be  too  strong,  red  fog  will 
appear  in  developing,  and  the  same  occurs  when  the  silver 
solution  dries  unequally ; great  care  must,  therefore,  be 
taken  to  secure  cleanliness. 

The  question  now  arises— how  is  it  that  this  effective 
action  of  silver  nitrate  has  only  recently  been  observed? 
Why  have  our  experiments  until  now  always  given  bad 
results  when  silver  nitrate  was  added  to  the  emulsion  ? In 
all  the  text-books  it  is  stated  that,  if  there  be  an  excess  of 
sdver  nitrate  in  the  emulsion,  red  fog  will  be  produced. 
And  this  statement  is  perfectly  correct,  for  if,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  silver  bromide  emulsion,  superabundant  silver 
be  present,  and  the  emulsion  be  then  heated  and  flowed 
over  the  plates,  these,  when  dried,  will  be  found  to  be  bad. 
The  reason  is,  that  gelatine  in  water,  when  heated,  decom- 
poses the  silver  nitrate,  so  that  the  sensitizing  substance 
becomes  inactive,  and,  what  is  more,  the  decomposed  salt 
itself  has  an  injurious  effect. 

For  this  reason  Gaudin,  who,  in  1861,  prepared  an  iodo- 
bromide  emulsion  with  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  failed 
in  getting  a good  result;  Maddox,  who,  in  1871,  was  the 
first  to  produce  gelatiuo-bromide  of  silver  in  the  modern 
form,  also  made  the  mistake  of  adding  too  much  nitrate. 
These  attempts  had  the  effect  at  a later  date  of  giving 
currency  to  the  dogma  that  gelatino-bromide  must  be  pre- 
pared with  an  excess  of  bromide. 

But  at  the  present  day  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  substances  which  in  large  quantities  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  gelatino-bromide  of  silver,  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  of  great  advantage.  This,  as  we  know, 
is  true  for  hyposulphite  in  the  oxalate  developer, and  now, 
as  we  see,  for  silver  nitrate  in  the  gelatino-bromide  emul- 
sion. 


NOTE  ON  INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS. 

BY  THE  EAUL  OF  ROSSE,  F.R.S. 

Although  the  designs  for  instantaneous  shutters 
which  have  been  brought  before  the  public  are  very 
numerous — so  much  so  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a new  one  to  be  proposed — 1 venture  to  sug- 
gest a slight  modification  which  appears  to  me  to  be  free 
from  a defect  generally  attributed  to  the  simple  form  of 
drop-slide  such  as  is  sold  by  Messrs.  Watson  and  Son,  of 
Holborn. 

I find  that  it  is  very  generally  said,  with  regard  to  drop- 
slides  in  front  of  the  lens,  that,  owing  to  the  acceleration  of 
the  velocity  of  the  slide  in  falling,  the  exposure  given  to  the 
foreground  of  the  picture  is  shorter  than  that  given  to  the 
sky  and  to  the  upper  portions  of  the  picture,  which  usually 
require  the  shorter  exposure  ; and  it  has  been  sought  to  sub- 
stitute fot  this  drop-slide  one  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  lens 
inside  ol  the  camera,  at  a great  sacrifice  of  simplicity.  Now 
if,  in  Watson's  drop-slide,  we  replace  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
opening  (which  lies  in  the  same  plane  with  the  lower  jaw 
A and  that  of  the  slide),  by  one  (B)  advanced  forward 
from  the  lens,  the  opening  will  have  an  increasing 
apparent  breadth,  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
leus,  from  the  top,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  and 
thus  an  approximate  correction,  or  even  over-correction,  to 
the  variation  of  exposure  through  acceleration  may  be 
obtained.  If  we  take  the  particular  case  wheie  the  relative 
position  of  the  jaws  is  such  that  the  opening  is  apparently 
iust  closed,  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  lens  at  the 
starting  point  of  the  slide,  the  apparent  breadth  of  the  open- 
ing will  increase  directly  as  the  distance  moved  ; on  the 
other  hand,  the  velocity  is,  as  before,  as  the  square  root  of 
tue  distance  moved,  and  consequently  the  exposure  increases 
instead  of  diminishes,  in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of 
that  distance.  Hence,  by  this  simple  modification  of  the 
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drop-slide,  the  defect  commonly  attriliutcd  to  it  would 
appear  to  lie  at  once  removed. 

An  increase  or  diminution  of  the  exposure  over  the  whole 
plale,  preserving  at  the  sumo  time  the  relative  exposure  ol 
the  parts  unchanged,  may,  of  course,  be  given  by  advancing 
B along  the  line  ABC,  towards  C or  A,  and  a variation  in 


the  relative  exposures  upon  the  several  parts  of  the  plate  by 
moving  the  jaw  (B)  forward  or  backward  in  a direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  slide,  so  that  the  exposure  of 
the  centre  of  the  picture  may  remain  unchanged. 

With  reference  to  the  risk  of  a slight  motion  being  im- 
parted to  the  camera  by  a drop-slide  rigidly  connected  with 
it,  1 may  remark  that  there  will  undoubtedly  he  a tendency 
for  the  front  ot  the  camera  to  rise  when  relieved  of  the  weight 
of  the  slide,  on  being  set  free  by  a trigger  or  catch  ; but  if 
the  slide  be  held  up  at  its  starting  point  free  of  all  stops,  by 
a thread  held  between  the  fingers  or  otherwise,  independent 
of  the  camera,  uo  appreciable  disturbance  need  arise  when 
the  exposure  is  given  by  the  releasing  or  cutting  of  the 
thread. 


DEVELOPING  MEMORANDA. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Regnier,  of  Liege,  publishes  in  the  Photo - 
ip-ophisches  Archiv  the  following  extracts  from  his  note- 
book ; as  they  have  passed  the  test  of  approval  in 
practice,  we  make  no  apology  in  reproducing  them  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers. 

1.  The  following  alkaline  developing  solution  is  very 
easy  to  prepare,  and  can  be  used  with  great  facility  : — 

Potassium  bromide...  ...  ...  1 gramme 

Strong  ammonia  ...  ...  ...  8 cub.  cents. 

Water  16  ,, 

The  solution  will  keep  for  a long  time  without  undergoing 
change. 

To  develop  a half-plate  mix  6 drops  of  this  solution  with 
50  cub.  cents,  of  water.  When  the  plate  has  been  well 
wetted  with  this,  pour  the  rest  of  the  solution  into  a glass 
in  which  OT  to  0T5  gramme  of  dry  pyrogallic  acid  has  been 
put.  If  necessary  we  can  commence  with  less  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  add  more  as  required. 

2.  In  order  to  get  a softer  and  more  harmonious  nega- 
tive, ammonium  bromide  may  be  substituted  for  potassium 
bromide,  or  half  the  quantity  of  each  salt  may  be  taken. 

3.  Alkaline  developer  by  Clavier,  of  Setif  (Algeria)  : — 

A. — Strong  ammonia  100  cub.  cents. 

Ammonium  iodide  ...  ...  OT  gramme 

When  the  weather  is  hot,  more  of  the  iodide  should  be 
used  j if  the  Sirocco  prevails,  as  much  as  2 grammes 

B.  — Ammonium  bromide  0-2  gramme 

Water  100  cub.  cents. 

Take  as  much  water  as  will  cover  the  plate,  and  pour  it 
into  a dish  with  a few  drops  of  B.  While  the  plate  is 
soaking  in  this,  prepare  (for  a half-plate)  the  following 
mixture : — 

Water  40  cub.  cents. 

Pyrogallic  acid  ...  ...  0-2  gramme 

Solution  A 1 to  2 drops. 


The  image  develops  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  according 
to  the  required  degree  of  intensity. 

4.  Fixing  solution  and  intensifying  solution  combined 
(Ivennett)  : — 

Dissolve  100  grammes  of  hyposulphite  in  300  cub.  cents, 
of  water,  and  100  grammes  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  300  cub. 
cents,  of  water:  mix  the  two  solutions,  and  let  theplate,  after 
developing  and  thoroughly  washing  it,  remain  in  the  mix- 
ture until  it  is  sufficiently  vigorous. 

5.  A solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  with  citric  acid  (the 
ordinary  intensifier  for  wet  collodion)  will  also  intensify  a 
plate  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  without  any  addition 
of  silver. 

6.  Intensifying  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver 
(Jarman)  : — 

The  plate,  when  fixed,  is  well  washed,  and  laid  in  an  alum 
bath  ; it  is  again  washed  and  placed  in  a mixture  of  8 cub. 
cents,  alcohol  with  120  cub.  cents,  water  ; then  washed  for 
the  third  time,  and  the  following  solution  flowed  oyer  it : — 

Water  100  cub.  cents. 

Potassium  iodide  2 grammes 

Iodine 1 gramme 


In  this  way  all  red  fog  is  avoided,  but  the  whole  of  the 
manipulation  must  be  carried  on  in  the  dark  room. 

A negative  which,  by  this  means,  has  had  all  the  hypo  - 
sulphite  removed  from  it,  is  washed  and  intensified  in  the 
usual  way.  For  this  purpose  two  solutions  are  required. 

P. — Pyrogallic  acid 4 grammes 

Citric  acid  5 „ 

Water  360  cub.  cents. 

S. — Silver  nitrate  5 grammes 

Water  100  cub.  cents. 


The  strongest  chemically  pure  nitric  acid  will  also  bo  re- 
quired. To  intensify  a quarter-plate,  mix  together — 

Solution  P 8 cub.  cents. 

Nitric  acid 2 drops 

Solution  S 6 „ 

As  has  already  been  observed,  all  this  must  be  effected  in 
the  dark-room. 

7.  After  fixing  the  negatives,  it  is  well  to  lay  them  in  a 
three  to  four  per  cent,  solution  of  alum.  This  prevents 
them  from  frilling,  even  if  they  have  been  washed  in  rain 
instead  of  spring  water. 

8.  A bath  of  a two  to  four  per  cent,  solution  of  tannin, 
used  before  developing  with  the  alkaline  developer  (not 
with  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer)  prevents  the  film  from 
frilling.  The  addition  of  a little  alcohol  to  the  fixing  bath, 
as  well  as  to  the  developer,  also  prevents  frilling. 

9.  To  remove  fog  and  yellow  spots  from  negatives  that 
have  been  developed  with  ammonia,  place  the  negatives  in 
a saturated  solution  of  alum,  for  from  a half  to  a whole 
hour — or  even  for  longer.  They  will  become  somewhat 
thinuer,  and  will  not  have  so  brown  a colour. 

10.  Yellow  turbidity  is  sometimes  produced  when  the 
alkaline  developer  is  used.  This  may  be  removed  by 
plunging  the  plates  into  a solution  of  boric  acid  and  alum  ; 
also  by  adding  ferrous  sulphate  to  the  hyposulphite  bath. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Photography  in  Burmah — Lady  Photographers— Ferro- 
types— Photographs  on  Birthday  Cards. 

Photography  in  Burmah. — Photography  in  Burmah  would 
seem  to  be  as  difficult  to  practise  with  safety  as  diplomacy. 
Some  time  ago  the  queen  had  a fancy  for  having  her 
poitrait  taken,  and  as  there  was  no  court  photographer, 
two  Armenian  ladies  attached  to  the  lloyal  household  were 
despatched  to  Calcutta  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
mysteries  of  the  art.  On  their  return,  the  queen  was  all 
impatience  to  have  her  ebony  contenance  transferred  to  paper, 
and  a sitting  took  place,  the  result  of  which  the  lady- 
photographers  declared  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  But 
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when  their  production  was  handed  to  her  Majesty  they  were 
woefully  undeceived,  for  the  royal  sitter  burst  iuto  an 
appalling  fit  of  rage,  and  threatened  the  unlucky  photo- 
graphers with  execution.  It  perhaps  might  be  imagined 
that  the  cause  of  Her  Majesty’s  displeasure  was,  that  she  had 
not  been  sufficiently  flattered  ; but  this  was  not  the  case.  It 
seems  that  during  the  sitting  one  of  the  queen’s  poodles 
waddled  into  the  room  and  took  up  a position  by  the  side  of 
its  royal  mistress,  and  the  lens,  being  no  respecter  of  persons, 
had  of  course  photographed  the  dog  as  well  as  the  lady. 
Such  an  insult  could  only  be  washed  out  in  blood,  and  as 
in  Burmah  decapitation  is  considered  a very  small  matter, 
and  not  worth  thinking  twice  about,  the  offending  ladies 
were  immediately  committed  to  prison,  and  probably  have 
by  this  time  expiated  their  offence. 

Lady  Photographers. — The  too  successful  results  of  these 
Armenian  ladies  suggest  that  photography  might  in  England, 
if  not  in  Burmah,  be  practised  in  the  studio  by  women 
to  a far  larger  extent  than  it  is.  The  work  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Cameron  and  of  Mrs.  Payne  (who  carried  off  a medal  at  the 
Photographic  Exhibition  of  1879)  are  sufficient  evidence 
that  photography  lies  well  within  the  scope  of  the  fair  sex. 
The  objection  which  no  doubt  many  would  make,  that 
photography  is  “ nasty,  black,  messy  work,”  can  now 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  force,  since  gelatine  plates  have 
changed  all  that.  We  know  an  instance  where  a lady 
photographer  was  a sine  qua  non,  though  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  the  request  are  perhaps  hardly  of  that 
importance  to  cause  ladies  to  rush  in  and  insist  upon 
becoming  photographers.  In  this  instance,  a proud  mamma 
was  desirous  of  having  a baby  of  some  six  months  old  photo- 
graphed with  “ noding  on,”  and  in  pursuance  of  her  fancy 
sent  to  several  photographic  studios,  but  never  succeeded, 
because  she  never  could  find  one  where  the  operator  was  a 
lady.  Whether  the  idea  of  having  the  baby  photographed 
in  purls  naturalibus  by  a man  was  too  much  for  her  modesty, 
or  whether  she  had  scruples  about  shocking  the  modesty  of 
the  photographer,  we  cannot  say.  Such  extreme  sensitiveness 
cannot,  however,  be  said  to  exist  to  that  amount  as  to  make 
a lady  photographer  in  every  studio  an  absolute  necessity, 
and  we  would  not  advise  too  much  stress  to  be  laid  upon 
the  incident.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  also,  that  either 
ladies’  dresses  iu  their  fenimine  essentials  would  have  to  be 
modified,  or  dark  rooms  considerably  altered,  if  fair  photo- 
graphers are  to  succeed.  As  most  photographers  know, 
ingenuity  has  been  exhausted  in  the  endeavour  to  make 
dark  rooms  as  inconvenient  as  possible.  We  know  one 
attached  to  a large  and  well-appointed  studio  where  the  door 
is  so  narrow  that  no  one  save  those  of  the  Sarah  Bernhardt 
type  of  anatomy  could  possibly  enter.  Others  are  so  small 
that  skirts  would  inevitably  be  in  the  way,  and  nothing  but 
some  variation  of  the  Ur.  Mary  Walker  costume  would  enable 
the  operator  to  work  with  anything  like  comfort.  There 
are  not  a few  dark  rooms,  too,  which  can  only  be  approached 
by  lifting  up  a trap  door  in  the  floor  of  tho  studio,  and 
descending  a ladder,  as  if  one  were  going  into  a ship’s  hold. 
Then — and  this,  wo  fear,  is  an  insuperable  difficulty — would 
ladies  like  to  be  photographed  by  ladies  ? If  there  is  one 
place  in  the  world  where  human  vanity  peeps  out,  it  is  in 
the  photographic  studio.  The  innumerable  little  artifices, 
prompted  by  this  weakness,  to  secure  re-sittings  and  to  furnish 
reasons  why  the  photographer  has  failed,  are  plaguing 
enough  to  the  masculine  photographer,  but  he  generally  is 
able  to  regard  them  with  sufficient  philosophy  to  prevent 
them  seriously  disturbing  his  peace  of  mind.  But  if  ladies 
knew  they  had  to  deal  with  a lady,  it  is  possible  they 
would  hesitate  before  sitting  to  her,  knowing  they  would 
be.  speedily  found  out.  Of  course  our  lady  photographer 
might  be  compensated  by  a preponderance  of  patronage 
from  the  opposite  sex,  but  as  the  proportion  of  lady  to 
gentlemen  sitters  is  at  least  three  to  one,  there  is  not  so 
much  advantage  as  might  at  first  be  supposed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  novelty  of  having  one’s  photograph  taken 
by  a lady  might  stimulate  that  lukewarm  interest  which 


most  gentlemen  feci  in  tho  matter.  At  all  events,  the 
experiment  is  worth  trying. 

Ferrotypes. — M.  Leon  Vidal’s  recently-published  sugges- 
tions as  to  an  improved  method  of  producing  ferrotypes 
are  worthy  of  remark  by  all  photographers  who  contemplate 
taking  up  the  process.  But  there  is  also  another  point 
which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  most  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  the  introduction  of  the  ferrotype  in  its  “ gem  ” 
form  brings  with  it  a lower  class  of  customer,  and  materially 
alters  the  character  of  a business.  A photographer  who  has 
a connection  which  brings  him  fair  prices  runs  a risk  of 
losing  it  by  going  in  for  “gems.”  The  latter  are  produced 
at  a very  low  price,  and,  as  in  many  other  things,  it  is  the 
quantity  that  pays ; therefore,  unlessa  photographer  has  faci- 
lities for  taking  a large  number  of  sitters,  he  will  not  find  the 
business  remunerative.  Of  course,  if  he  finds  that  the  low- 
priced  “gem”  pays  him  better  and  gives  him  less  trouble 
than  the  high  priced  connection,  he  can  afford  to  let  the 
connection  go.  But  this,  of  course,  can  only  be  decided  by 
experiment,  and  if  the  experiment  turn  out  unsuccessru', 
the  result  may  be  disastrous.  We  should  be  inclined  to 
think  that  a photographer  is  only  likely  to  make  the 
“ gems  ” pay  when  his  studio  is  situated  in  a busy  thorough- 
fare, where  he  gets  plenty  of  publicity,  and  where  there  is  a 
fair  chance  of  a succession  of  new  people.  To  introduce 
“gems”  in  a business  which  is  carried  on  in  a quiet 
suburban  thoroughfare  would  seem  to  court  failure. 
Naturally,  in  the  present  depressed  state  of  photography, 
when  a man  finds  his  connection  is  building  itself  up 
very  slowly,  he  is  tempted  to  add  something  which  may 
increase  his  returns.  There  is  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
his  trying  to  do  this  by  taking  “ gems  ” at  the  rate  of  7$  for 
nine,  but  before  doing  so  we  should  couusel  that  the 
matter  be  well  weighed  on  the  points  we  have  referred  to. 

Photographs  on  Birthday  Cards. — There  are  signs  that 
photography  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  production 
of  Easter,  Christmas,  and  Birthday  Cards.  Already,  on  the 
last-named,  many  of  the  charming  pictures  of  Mr  Payne 
Jennings  are  making  their  appearance,  and  the  fact  sug- 
gests a means  of  using  up  old  stereo  negatives  of  which  our 
landscape  photographers  must  have  thousands  stored  away. 
The  interchange  of  cards  between  relatives  and  friends,  ac- 
companied by  the  photograph  of  a place  well  known  to  both, 
seems  to  be  an  idea  which  might  be  well  worked  out. 
Cheapness  of  production,  of  course,  is  the  essential  quality, 
but  to  secure  this  an  economical  mechanical  printiug  pro- 
cess is  still  wanting.  Perhaps  Mr.  Willis’s  platinotype 
process  might  answer  the  purpose. 


ON  “TAKING  IN”  THE  EDITOR. 

It  is  capital  sport,  and  so  easily  done ; at  any  rate,  so  some 
people  think.  Of  course,  we  can  only  be  expected  to  write 
about  the  few  instances  in  which  the  attempt  was  so  feeble, 
or  the  hook  so  badly  baited,  that  deception  was  at  once 
apparent.  We  are  naturally  reticent  concerning  the  many 
glaring  examples  of  weakness  in  which  our  tormentors  have 
been  successful ; and,  though  we  pen  these  words  neither  in 
sorrow  nor  in  anger,  we  cannot  but  deem  ourselves  justified 
in  making  use  of  such  abortive  enterprises  for  the  theme  of 
an  occasional  paper. 

It  was  the  budget  of  moonlight  photographs  that  reached 
usduriug  the  winter  that  first  put  the  notion  of  writing  this 
paper  into  our  head.  We  grew  quite  ashamed  of  ourselves, 
that  some  of  our  correspondents  should  hold  our  brains 
so  cheap.  One  picture  we  have  'still  was  forwarded  as  a 
marvellous  example  of  the  sensitiveness  of  gelatino-bromide 
— a fine  ruin  taken  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  There  are 
several  columns,  and  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  them  stands  a 
man,  whose  garments  are  actually  to  be  made  out.  Mar- 
vellous as  was  the  gelatine  plate,  the  moonlight  itself  was 
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obviously  more  wonderful  still,  and  it  was  because  no  stress 
was  laid  upon  this  by  our  correspondent,  that  we  did  not 
refer  to  the  picture  in  print.  “ Honour  where  honour  is 
due,”  we  thought,  so  said  nothing  about  it.  Another  moon- 
light picture  ot  the  sea  forwarded  to  us  actually  showed  the 
shape  of  a crisp  wave;  in  this  case,  the  correspondent  was 
very  brief,  for  he  had  simply  written,  “ What  do  you  think 
of  this?”  If  we  did  not  reply,  it  was  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  did  not  like  to  say  what  wo  thought. 

We  pass  on.  “ Do  not  print  this  letter  ; but  you  may 
put  it  in  one  of  your  interesting  Notes”;  the  “it"’  in 
question  relates,  of  course,  to  something  which  the  writer 
prefers  us  to  father,  rather  than  himself,  and  a flattering 
adjective  is  thrown  in  as  a little  sop.  Strange  to  say,  the 
self-denying  requests  of  this  kind  that  come  to  us — and  they 
are  neither  few  nor  infrequent — are  always  marked  by  two 
peculiarities:  they  never  contain  any  fact  or  invention  of 
general  interest,  and  they  always  have  reference  to  the 
writer's  well-being  in  one  way  or  another. 

Here  is  another  very  harmless  little  example.  “ 1 was  at 
Slocu!n-cuiu-Pogi8  the  other  night,  and  heard  a gentleman 
perform  most  exquisitely  upon  the  jews  harp  ; I asked  his 
name,  and  found  it  to  be  Snookes.  Will  you  kindly  say  in 
your  Answers  to  Correspondents  whether  he  is  the  same 
well-known  Mr.  Snookes  who  is  such  a distinguished 
photographer  ?” 

Sometimes  a note  comes  to  the  Editor,  which  he  finds, 
on  opening,  has  been  addressed  to  him,  by  mistake,  instead 
of  to  the  publisher.  It  contains  a request  to  stop  an 
advertisement  which  has  been  running  during  three  whole 
weeks,  and  also  a regret  that  the  Editor  has  failed  hitherto 
to  dwell  in  a leader  on  the  efficacy  of  the  method  adver- 
tised of  wiring  on  the  collodion  film  to  prevent  it  slipping 
from  the  glass— a plan  recommended  as  a capital  substitute 
for  preliminary  coatings.  There  is  a small  n.b  at  the 
bottom  of  the  note,  which  says  that  if  the  Editor  gives  the 
required  notice,  the  advertisement  need  not  then  be 
stopped.  To  write  a lengthy  complimentary  notice  is 
naturally  enough  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  advertisement  retains  its  place  in  our 
columns,  and  all  goes  on  merrily  as  a marriage  bell.  But 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  if  every  advertiser  became 
suddenly  sly  and  knowing,  there  would  be  nothing  but 
puffs  in  the  News. 

We  have  got  used  to  the  cobbler’s  dictum  that  there  is 
nothing  like  leather,  and  we  ought  to  bear  with  equanimity 
assertions  of  a similar  nature.  Still  we  do  think  that  some 
of  our  correspondents  harp  a little  too  much  upon  the 
circumstance,  and  upon  the  way  of  making  leather.  The 
treatment  of  gelatine  with  tanniug  material — whether  it 
bo  skins  subjected  to  the  action  of  oak  bark,  or  sensitive 
bromide  under  the  influence  of  alum — is  a matter  just  now 
of  the  first  importance  with  the  photographer,  as  it  is  with 
the  leather  manufacturer  ; still  our  readers,  we  feel  sure,  are 
already  fully  convinced  of  the  fact,  and  require  little  assurance 
from  those  who  repeat  the  circumstance  in  connection  with 
commercial  and  scientific  matters  with  which  they  are 
closely  connected. 

Auother  plausible  way  of  getting  a hearing  is  to  contradict 
without  contradicting.  The  Editor  is  easily  taken  in  under 
these  circumstances.  A statement  appears  to  the  effect  that 
one  of  these  days  we  may  have  a developer  which  will 
develop  collodion  plates  as  rapidly  as  gelatine  ; straight- 
way a correspondent  writes  firmly  and  distinctly  asserting 
that  there  is  no  developer  extant  which  will  do  such  a thing, 
lie  fearlessly  challenges  any  one  to  do  with  collodion  what 
he  can  do  with  his  gelatine  plates.  The  science  of  contra- 
dicting is  well  known  on  the  daily  press,  where  it  is  prac- 
tised with  considerable  ingenuity,  both  in  the  leader 
columns  and  in  correspondence  ; but  it  only  reaches  the 
highest  state  of  perfection,  as  everybody  knows,  in  the 
political  world. 

Here  is  a cutting  from  the  Times,  a middle  slice  from  the 
very  be6t  part  of  the  paper.  It  gives  a long  account  of  a 


fashionable  studio,  and  deserves  to  be  quoted,  for  the  type 
is  leaded  and  made  much  of.  In  fact,  it  is  sent  us  to  quote, 
so  we  shall  copy  it  into  the  “ News  ” as  it  stands.  What  a 
good  notice  it  is,  and  in  such  a wonderful  part  of  the  paper, 
too  ; the  open  type  begins  at  the  top  of  the  column,  and  it  is 
back  to  back  w;th  a leader.  The  only  thing  about  this  cutting 
is,  that  it  is  a little  too  good — it  is  so  excellently  displayed, 
as  advertisers  say.  Stay,  let  us  examine  the  date.  “The 
Times,  Tces  ” is  at  the  top  (it  is  a middle  column,  we  have 
said),  and  turning  to  look  at  the  back,  we  find  again  “The 
Times,  Tues”.  We  do  not  know  what  strikes  us  as  quaint  in 
this,  but  somehow  it  does  seem  strange,  and  we  turn  to  a 
copy  of  the  Times  by  our  side  for  comparison.  Here  we  find 
that  the  heading  is  not  the  same,  back  and  front,  as  in  our 
cutting.  If  “ The  Times,  Tues  ” were  at  the  top  of  a column, 
there  should  be  at  the  back,  “ DAY,  THE  Ith  Nov,”  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  So  we  look  again  at  the  type  in  our 
cutting,  and  we  see  it  has  been  set  and  printed  off  with 
much  more  care  than  the  Times  usually  is.  So,  in  the  end, 
we  put  the  cutting  on  one  side  ; the  description  may  or 
may  not,  once  upon  a time,  have  appeared  in  the  leading 
London  paper — we  do  not  care  to  enquire  ; but  of  one  thing 
we  are  certain,  that  the  cutting  sent  us  was  never  cut  from 
the  'Times  newspaper. 


The  “At  Home”  next  week  will  be  “Mr.  Marshall 
Wane  at  George  Street,  Edinburgh  ; the  following  “ By* 
the-Byc  ” will  be  “ With  the  Camera  on  the  Continent.” 


Botes. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academie,  MM.  Cros  et  Car- 
pentier  exhibited  some  tinted  photographs  in  which  the 
colours  were  produced  by  superposing  layers  of  coagu- 
lated albumen  containing  pigments.  M.  Edmond  Becquerel 
very  properly  pointed  out  that  the  specimens  were  not 
immediate  photographic  reproductions  of  objects  in  their 
natural  colours,  but  were  due  to  a polychrome  inanipula' 
tion  of  the  negative,  the  tints  varying  at  will,  according  to 
the  pigments  used.  It  is  a pity  an  explanation  of  this 
kind  does  not  accompany  every  published  account  of 
photographs  in  colour  ! 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a note  from  “ the  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table,”  in  which  he  refers  to  the  sugges- 
tion in  these  columns  to  make  practical  trial  of  his  idea  of 
photographing  the  trees  of  America  and  Great  Britain — 
trees  being  just  as  indicative  of  country  and  climate  as 
are  the  races  of  mankind.  “ Accept  my  thanks  for  your 
polite  attention.  I have  received  your  very  pleasant  letter  ’ 
which  was  followed  by  the  Photographic  News.  You 
may  be  sure,”  continues  the  genial  American  poet,  “ that 
1 found  the  passages  in  which  I was  agreeably  reminded 
of  myself.”  Threescore  years  and  ten  passed  some  time 
since  over  the  head  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
and  it  is  pleasant,  indeed,  to  find  he  still  takes  a lively 
interest  in  contemporary  literature. 

King’s  College  is  developing  into  a Polytechnic  School. 
Photography  has  long  been  included  in  the  course  of 
instruction,  and  now  there  appear  to  be  workshops 
established  for  imparting  ail  sorts  of  technical  teaching. 
Mr.  A.  Bisset  Thom  sends  us  a set  of  photographs  of  cups 
in  various  woods,  turned  by  himself  and  other  students, 
productions  recently  exhibited  at  the  conversazione. 
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The  point  in  connection  with  drop  shutters  which  the 
Earl  of  Rosse  raises  in  our  columns  certainly  deserves 
attention.  lie  proposes  to  compensate  for  the  increase  of 
rapidity  with  which  a shutter  falls,  during  the  latter  part 
of  its  flight,  by  advancing  one  jaw  of  the  shutter  before 
the  other,  and  in  this  way  controlling  to  any  desired  degree 
the  respective  exposure  of  sky  and  foreground. 


“ No  dogs  admitted !”  seems,  after  all,  a very  wise  pre- 
caution in  the  studio.  We  clip  from  Harper's  Bazaar  the 
result  of  two  attempts  to  photograph  a prize  bull-dog. 
Here  is  attempt  No.  1. 


In  No.  2 we  have  an  illustration  of  human  intelligence 
triumphing  over  brute  force.  But  here  the  result,  although 
the  dog  has  been  made  fast,  is  one  in  which  the  photo- 
grapher would  scarcely  feel  pride. 


Captain  Elsdale,  R.E.,  an  experienced  military  aeronaut, 
is  busily  occupied  at  Gibraltar  with  balloon  photography. 
He  does  not  ascend  with  the  camera,  but  proceeds  some- 
thing after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Woodbury  ; the  camera  is 
attached  to  a small  captive  balloon,  and  the  exposures  are 
made  from  the  earth  by  means  of  an  electric  wire.  Strange 
to  say,  with  all  our  recent  knowledge,  no  one  has  succeeded 
so  well  as  Nadar  in  depicting  the  earth  from  the  sky.  The 
Paris  photographer’s  pictures  taken  at  the  time  of  the 
Biege  are  still  unrivalled. 


Germany  has  hitherto  depended  for  safety  against  the 
forgery  of  its  bank-notes  upon  a notice  printed  in  micro- 
scopic words  across  the  note,  which,  on  careful  examina- 
tion, tells  you  that  you  will  be  given  penal  servitude  for 
life  if  you  counterfeit  the  document.  But  photography 
having  made  microscopic  printing  comparatively  easy,  the 
Great  Fatherland  has  to  resort  to  a plan  for  discomfiting 
photographic  forgers.  This  is  effectually  done  by  adopting  a 
paper  invented  in  America,  which  is  streaked  at  intervals 
with  coloured  fibre.  The  tinted  fibre,  being  embedded  in 
the  paper,  cannot  be  removed,  and  any  attempt  at  bleaching 
alters  the  whole  surface,  while  the  photographer  is  equally 
puzzled  to  reproduce  the  parti-coloured  document  as  it 
stands. 


That  Wilcox’s  paper— for  so  the  material  is  called— is 
practically  proof  against  forgery,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance  that,  ingenious  as  our  American  brethren  are, 
there  has  been  no  successful  attempt  to  counterfeit  dollar 
notes  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  Prussian  Govern- 
ment have  consequently  determined  upon  employing  the 
same  paper  in  their  bank-note  printing-offices. 


jjf  % lag. 

LANDSCAPE  STUDIES. 

BY  H.  P.  ROBINSON. 

No.  4. — Sunshine. 

It  is  the  unalterable  belief  of  those  whom  Shakespeaie 
calls  “ the  general,”  that  the  sun  takes  the  picture,  a tra- 
dition that  must  have  arisen  in  the  early  time  when  photo- 
graphs were  sometimes  called  sun-pictures,  ana  well 
deserved  the  name,  for,  indeed,  in  those  days  the  sun  had 
a good  deal  to  do  with  the  operation.  The  experimental 
photographer  thought  nothing  of  placing  his  sitter  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  sun  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  if  the 
victim  escaped  without  having  his  face  whitewashed,  he 
was  lucky.  It  was  then  thought  very  astonishing  that  a 
portrait  could  be  taken  in  a few  minutes,  instead  of  having 
to  give  many  sittings  of  long  duration  to  a painter.  Im- 
provements in  the  art  have  come  upon  us  so  gradually  that 
in  talking  of  it  we  are  apt  to  say,  “ No,  there  is  nothing 
fresh— nothing  particularly  new  has  been  discovered,”  &c. ; 
but  if  we  compare  the  ill-defined  smudge  of  forty  years  ago, 
that  required  minutes — in  some  cases,  hours — to  produce, 
with  the  highly  elaborate,  delicate,  and  finished  result  we 
now  get,  and  that  with  an  exposure  made  with  a flying 
shutter,  because  the  hand  is  not  quick  enough,  who  shall 
say  we  have  not  advanced?  But  this  is  beginning  with  a 
digression.  Let  us  get  into  the  sunlight. 

A few  days  ago,  looking  over  a dealer's  stock,  I came  to 
a photograph  that  quite  surprised  me.  It  was  of  rather 
lage  size,  about  11  by  7,  mounted  as  a panel  on  thick 
board,  with  gilt  edges.  It  represented  a scene  in  the 
Highlands — Loch  Katrine  and  the  Trossachs,  I think,  the 
famous  scene  described  in  the  “ Lady  of  the  Lake.”  The 
composition,  and  light  and  shade,  were  quite  admirable  ; 
but  what  struck  one  mo3t  was  the  almost  perfect  expression 
of  sunshine  in  it.  It  absolutely  glowed  with  sunlight ! I 
do  not  know  the  name  of  the  photographer.  I was  about 
to  ask  for  it  when  I was  told  the  price  of  this  lovely  print 
was  one  and  fourpence  ! And  I felt  a sort  of  instinctive 
delicacy  in  asking  the  name  of  a man  who  had  the  ability 
to  produce  such  beautiful  work  and  sell  it  for  a few  pence. 
I preferred  to  think  it  the  production  of  one  of  those 
indifferent  photographers  who  sometimes  meet  with  an 
accidental  success , and  trade  it  off  at  so  much  per  cent, 
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profit  on  the  materials  used,  like  a baker  or  a tailor.  This 
little  incident  set  me  thinking  on  the  subject,  and  I came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  although  a large  majority  of  out-door 
photographs  are  taken  in  sunlight,  very  few  of  them  really 
represent  the  “ merry  sunshine,”  or  what  has  been  still 
more  admirably  called,  “ Nature’s  smile.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  to  represent  sunshine  quite  com- 
pletely, colour  is  necessary  ; but  the  effect  of  sunlight  can 
be  very  well  suggested  without  its  aid.  Turner  is  famous 
chiefly  for  his  colour,  but  careful  study  of  his  works  will 
reveal  the  perfect  subordination  ofcolour  to  light  and  shade. 
This  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  all  his  pictures  engrave  well. 
Ruskin,  who  always  preaches  colour,  in  one  of  his  earlier 
works  has  shown  that  colour  is  not  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  adequate  representation  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  especially  sunshine.  Turner,  as  usual,  is  his 
theme.  “ I have  before  shown  the  inferiority  and  unimpor- 
tance in  nature  of  colour,  as  a truth,  compared  with  light 
and  shade.  That  inferiority  is  maintained  and  asserted  by 
all  really  great  works  of  colour  ; but  most  by  Turner’s,  as 
their  colour  is  most  intense.  \\  hatever  brilliancy  he  may 
choose  to  assume,  is  subject  to  an  inviolable  law  of  chiaro- 
scuro, from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  No  richness  nor 
depth  of  tint  is  considered  of  value  enough  to  atone  for  the 
loss  of  one  particle  of  arranged  light.  No  brilliancy  of 
hue  is  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  depth  of  a deter- 
mined shadow.  And  hence  it  is  that  engravings  from 
woras  far  less  splendid  in  colour  are  often  vapid  and 
cold,  because  the  little  colour  employed  has  not  been  rightly 
based  in  light  and  shade.  Powerful  and  captivating  and 
faithful  as  his  colour  is,  it  is  the  least  important  of  all  his 
excellencies,  because  it  is  the  least  important  feature  in 
nature.  Were  it  necessary,  rather  than  lose  one  line  of  his 
forms,  or  one  ray  of  his  sunshine,  he  would,  I apprehend, 
be  content  to  paint  in  black  and  white  to  the  end  of  his 
life.” 

How  is  it,  then,  that  photographs  si  seldom  represent 
sunlight,  when  a great  artist  like  Turner  would  rather 
give  up  his  colour  than  lose  the  sunshine  he  could  always 
get  in  black  and  white  ? I suspect  it  is  that  we  do  not 
give  the  massing  of  the  light  and  shade  in  our  pictures 
sufficient  thought.  A quantity  of  flashes  and  spots  of 
light  scattered  over  the  picture  will  never  suggest  anything 
but  spots  of  light ; but  if  a breadth  of  sunlight  can  be  con- 
trasted with  a breadth  of  shade,  but  of  unequal  quantity, 
sunlight  will  be  suggested,  especially  if  the  composition  of 
the  view  allows  of  distinct  and  vivid  cast  shadows. 

There  is  another  effect  of  sunlight  that  has  never  been 
well  given  in  a photograph — I mean  the  effect  of  passing 
clouds  over  a sunlit  landscape.  To  render  this  effectively, 
the  view  must  be  somewhat  extensive,  and  the  exposure 
short.  There  should  be  no  near  foreground,  especially  of 
leaves  or  other  objects  that  would  be  affected  by  wind,  for 
the  best  effects  of  this  kind  are  accompanied  with  strong 
breezes.  These  subjects  are,  I know,  quite  possible.  A few 
weeks  ago  I got  a capital  example  of  it  in  North  Wales, 
but  the  negative  was  spoiled  as  a picture  by  the  movement 
of  an  ash  tree  which  came  rather  large  in  the  foreground, 
and  was  destroyed  at  once.  1 have  also  fouud  the  shadows 
of  clouds  on  the  sea  to  come  very  perfectly.  In  connection 
with  the  destroyed  negative  to  which  I have  just  alluded, 
I may  mention  that  I find  it  a good  plan,  when  a negative 
has  some  radical  defect  in  it,  to  destroy  it  at  once.  If  you 
stop  to  think,  you  will  persuade  yourself  to  keep,  and 
peibaps  print  and  exhibit,  a picture  which  uever  should 
have  passed  the  development  stage  of  existence. 

To  help  photographers  to  feel  how  beautiful  sunlight 
really  is,  1 will  venture  to  give  a rather  long,  but  most 
picturesque  quotation  from  Ruskin’s  “ Modern  Painters,” 
a book  now  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
reader.  “ There  is  not  a stone,  not  a leaf,  not  a cloud,  over 
which  light  is  not  felt  to  be  actually  passing  and  palpit- 
ating before  our  eyes.  There  is  the  motion,  the  actual  wave 
and  radiation  of  the  darted  beam ; not  the  dull  universal 


daylight,  which  falls  on  the  landscape  without  life,  or  direc- 
tion, or  speculation,  equal  on  all  things,  and  dead  on  all 
things ; but  the  breathing,  animated,  exulting  light, 
which  feels,  and  receives,  and  rejoices,  and  acts — which 
chooses  one  thing,  and  rejects  another — which  seeks,  and 
finds,  and  loses  again,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  from 
leaf  to  leaf,  from  wave  to  wave,  glowing,  or  flashing,  or 
scintillating,  according  to  what  it  strikes  ; or,  iu  its  holier 
moods,  absorbing  and  enfolding  all  things  in  the  deep 
fulness  of  its  repose,  and  then  again  losing  itself  in 
bewilderment,  and  doubt,  and  dimness— or  perishing  and 
passing  away,  entangled  in  drifting  mist,  or  melted  into 
melancholy  air,  but  still — kindling  or  declining,  sparkling 
or  serene, — it  is  the  living  light,  which  breathes  in  its 
deepest,  most  entranced  rest,  which  sleeps,  but  never 
dies.” 


The  “ Topic  ” next  week  will  be  “ How  I Retouch  and 
Varnish  my  Uelatine  Negatives.” 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Meeting  of  tiie  Photographic  Society  of  Fkance — Deve- 
lopment of  Gelatine  Negatives  with  Cabbonate  of 
Ammonia— M.  Stebbinq's  Sensitive  Pellicle — New 
Works  on  Photography — Museum  of  Photography  in 
Connection  with  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers— Examination  of  Photographic  Assistants  for 
Certificates. 

fleeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — The  last 
meeting  of  the  Photograjibic  Society  of  France  was  not 
very  largely  attended,  partly  on  account  of  the  heat,  partly 
because  many  of  the  members  have  left  Paris.  There  was 
absolutely  nothing  of  interest  on  the  ageuda  list,  as  no  one 
seemed  to  care  to  bring  anything  forward  before  so  meagre 
an  audience.  It  therefore  fell  to  my  lot,  although  without 
any  great  merit,  to  make  a communication  respecting  my 
researches  on  the  action  of  various  sources  of  light,  of  the 
same  illuminating  power,  as  measured  by  my  selenium 
photometer.  As  I have  already  described  this  in  my  last 
letter,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  it  now. 

Development  of  Gelatine  Negatives  with  Carbonate  of 
Ammonia. — In  the  course  of  this  meeting,  M.  Balaguy 
described  his  developer  for  gelatiuo-bromide  plates.  He 
always  employs  the  carbonate,  instead  of  liquid  ammonia. 
By  this  means  he  is  able  to  completely  control  the 
gradual  appearance  of  the  image  ; and  he  succeeds  in 
obtaining  very  intense  negatives,  in  the  thickness  itself  of 
the  gelatine  film.  The  following  is  his  formula  : — 

A.  — Carbonate  of  ammonia  ...  ...  50  gr. 

Water  1,000  „ 

To  this  solution  he  adds  from  3 to  6 gr.  of  ammonium 
bromide — 3 when  the  plates  are  made  with  recently  pre- 
pared emulsion,  6 when  the  emulsion  is  a little  old. 

B. — Pyrogallic  acid  15  gr. 

Alcohol  250  „ 

He  puts  2 or  3 cub.  cents,  of  the  solution  B into  100  cub. 
cents,  of  A,  and  if  the  print  to  be  developed  has  had  a 
very  rapid  exposure,  he  plunges  the  plate  into  this  mix- 
ture. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plate  has  been  exposed 
for  some  time,  he  dips  it  first  into  A alone,  dropping  on 
it  afterwards,  gradually,  some  drops  of  B,  so  as  to  make 
the  development  take  place  slowly. 

M.  Stebbing's  Sensitive  Pellicle.— M.  Stubbing  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  some  of  his  gelatino-bromide  pellicle,  which 
in  point  of  excellence  seems  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
When  it  is  used,  it  must  be  mounted  on  some  strong 
support,  to  which  it  is  made  to  adhere  during  the  whole  of 
the  subsequent  manipulation.  He  showed  also  some 
remarkable  prints  taken  by  M.  Baresme,  photographer,  of 
Paris,  on  gelatine  plates  made  in  his  own  laboratory. 

New  Worts-  on  Photography. — Two  new  photographic 
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works  were  laid  upon  the  table  at  the  meeting.  The  lirst 
of  these  is  a “ Manual  of  Manipulation  with  Carbon  Tissue 
and  Transfer  Paper,”  by  M.  A.  Lauiy.  This  is,  in  fact,  a 
complete  treatise  on  carbou  printing,  full  of  minute  details, 
described  with  great  clearness  by  a very  skilful  operator, 
whose  advice,  the  fruit  of  a long  and  active  experience, 
deserves  not  only  to  be  listened  to,  but  to  be  taken.  The 
treatise  will,  perhaps,  be  of  more  use  to  the  amateur  than 
to  the  professional  photographer,  as  the  work  of  the 
latter  has  to  be  executed  more  quickly  and  on  a larger 
scale  than  that  described  by  M.  Lamy  ; but  for  amateur 
work,  the  description  of  the  arrangement  of  the  labora- 
tories, and  the  great  attention  paid  to  minute  precautions, 
render  the  book  a very  valuable  one.  Such  a practical 
manual  as  this  cannot  fail  to  develop  the  employment  of 
the  carbon  process.  The  second  work  is  a treatise  “ On  the 
Woodbury  Process,”  by  M.  Leon  Vidal,  published  by  M. 
Gauthier- Villars.  Concerning  my  own  work  I naturally 
can  say  nothing,  except  that  a book  of  the  kind  was  greatly 
needed.  My  desire  has  been  to  meet  a want,  and  also  to 
popularize  acquaintance  with  a method  of  printing  too 
little  known,  and  up  to  the  present  too  little  practised. 
The  recent  improvements  introduced  by  Mr.  Woodbury 
will  have  a powerful  effect  in  promoting  my  efforts.  This 
said,  lean  only  submit  my  work  to  the  kind  appreciation 
of  the  public,  to  whom  the  role  of  critic  naturally  belongs. 

Museum  of  Photography  in  connection  with  the  Conservat  >ire 
ties  Arts  et  Metiers. — A photographic  museum  is  just  now 
in  course  of  being  established  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  Metiers.  M.  Herve-Mangon,  the  director  of  this  well-known 
institution,  has  selected  specimens  of  all  the  different  pro- 
cesses which  are  deserving  of  notice.  A special  court  has 
been  set  apart  for  them,  where  they  will  be  exhibited,  each 
with  a label  describing- the  nature  of  the  process  and  the 
name  of  the  inventor.  This  is  a very  happy  idea,  and  by 
means  of  it  photography  will  find  a place  in  all  our 
museums  and  collections.  1 cannot  praise  too  highly 
attempts  of  the  kind,  and  I hope  that  this  special  museum 
will  be  methodically  arranged,  aud  will  continue  to  be 
made  more  complete  by  the  addition  of  new  processes  as 
they  make  their  appearance. 

Examination  of  Photographic  Assistants  Jor  Certificates. — 
The  project  of  establishing  a technical  school  for  photo- 
graphic operators,  which  had  been  entertained  by  the 
Chamhre  Syndicate  de  Photographic,  has  been  abandoned,  so 
many  difficulties  were  found  in  realizing  it.  The  hope  of 
ultimately  attaining  the  object  in  view,  however,  has  not 
been  entirely  given  up,  and  a commencement  will  be  made 
by  holding  examinations  of  photographic  assistants.  Those 
who  pass  these  examinations  will  receive  certificates  of 
different  degrees.  Candidates  of  any  nationality  will  be 
admitted  to  the  examinations,  and  the  plan  itself  is  so  far 
organized  that  it  will  soon  be  published.  1 can  hardly 
foretell  what  measure  of  success  this  project  will  meet  with, 
but  at  any  rate  we  can  say  that  it  can  do  no  harm,  even 
should  it  not  be  able  to  degood.  It  certainly  deserves  to  be 
carried  out  as  far  as  possible,  for  if  it  should  be  successful, 
it  would  provide  professional  photographers  with  assistants 
whom  they  can  trust  as  knowing  something  of  their  art, 
and  the  best  of  whom  will  no  doubt  find  places  in  the 
principal  photographic  establishments.  Leon  Vidal. 


the  scale  is  exact.  It  is  a great  help  having  to  attend  to  no  more 
than  one  varying  element.  The  only  inconvenience  is  that  the 
image  does  not  lie  in  the  best  position  on  the  plate  when  the 
point  between  the  eyes  occupies  its  centre.  This  is  easily- 
remedied  by  using  a larger  back  with  a suitable  inner  frame.  I 
have  a more  elaborate  contrivance  in  my  apparatus  to  produce 
the  same  result,  which  I need  not  stop  to  explain. 

For  success  and  speed  in  making  composites,  the  apparatus 
should  be  solidly  made,  chiefly’  of  metal,  and  all  the  adjustments 
ought  to  work  smoothly  and  accurately.  Good  composites  cannot 
be  made  without  very  careful  adjustment  in  scale  aud  position. 
An  off-hand  way  of  working  produces  nothing  but  failures. 

I will  first  exhibit  a very  simple  but  instructive  composite 
effect.  I drew  on  a square  card  a circle  of  about  2 \ inches  in 
diameter,  and  two  cross  lines  through  its  centre,  cutting  one 
another  at  right  angles.  Round  each  of  the  four  points,  90° 
apart,  where  the  cross  cuts  the  circle,  I drew  small  circles  of  the 
size  of  wafers,  aud  gummed  upon  each  a disc  of  different  tint. 
Finally,  I made  a single  black  dot  half-way  between  two  of  the 
arms  of  the  cross.  I theu  made  a composite  of  the  four  positions 
of  the  card,  as  it  was  placed  successively  with  each  of  its  sides 
downwards.  The  result  is  a photograph  having  a sharply- 
defined  cross  surrounded  by  four  discs  of  precisely  uniform  tint, 
and  between  each  pair  of  arms  of  the  cross  there  is  a very  faint 
dot.  This  photograph  shows  many  things.  The  fact  of  its  being 
a composite  is  shown  by  the  four  faint  dots.  The  equality  of 
the  successive  periods  of  exposure  is  shown  by  the  equal  tint  of 
the  four  dots.  The  accuracy  of  adjustment  is  shown  by  the 
sharpness  of  the  cross  being  as  great  in  the  composite  as  in  the 
original  card.  We  see  the  smallness  of  the  effect  produced  by 
any  trait,  such  ;is  the  dot,  when  it  appears  in  the  same  place  in 
only  one  of  the  components  ; if  this  effect  be  so  small  in  a series 
of  only  four  components,  it  would  certainly  be  imperceptible  in 
a much  larger  series.  Thirdly,  the  uniformity  of  resulting  tint 
in  the  composite  wafer  is  quite  irrespective  of  the  order  of 
exposure.  Let  us  call  the  four  component  wafers  A,  B,  C,  D, 
respectively,  and  the  four  composite  wafers  1,  2,  3,  4 ; then  we 
see,  by  the  diagram,  that  the  order  of  exposure  has  differed  in 
each  case. 


COMPOSITE  PORTRAITURE. 

BY  FRANCIS  GALTON,  F.R.S.* 

I or  convenience  in  enlarging  or  reducing,  I take  care  that  the 
intersection  of  the  vertical  fiducial  line  with  that  which  passes 
through  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  shall  correspond  to  the  optical  axis 
of  the  camera.  Then,  as  I enlarge  or  reduce,  that  point  in  the 
image  remains  fixed.  The  uppermost  horizontal  fiducial  line 
continues  to  intersect  the  pupils,  and  the  vertical  one  continues 
to  divide  the  face  symmetrically.  The  mouth  has  alone  to  be 
watched.  \\  hen  the  mouth  is  adjusted  to  the  lower  fiducial  line, 
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it  has  been  A,  D,  C,  B, 

„ B,  A,  D,  C, 

„ C,  B,  A,  D. 

„ D,  C,  B,  A. 

Therefore  the  order  of  exposure  has 


Yet  the  result  is  identical, 
no  effect  on  the  result. 

I will  next  show  a series  consisting  of  two  portraits  considerably 
unlike  to  one  another,  and  yet  not  so  very  discordant  as  to  refuse 
to  conform,  and  of  two  intermediate  composites.  In  making  one 
of  the  composites  I gave  two-thirds  of  the  total  time  of  exposure 
to  the  first  portrait,  and  one-third  to  the  second  portrait.  In 
making  the  other  composite,  I did  the  converse.  It  will  be  seen 
how  good  is  the  result  in  both  cases,  and  how  the  likeness  of  the 
longest-exposed  portrait  always  predominates. 

The  next  is  a series  of  four  composites.  The  first  consists  of 
fifty-seven  hospital  patients,  suffering  under  one  or  other  of  the 
many  forms  of  consumption.  I may  say  that,  with  the  aid  of  Dr. 
Mahomed,  1 am  endeavouring  to  utilize  this  process  to  elicit  the 
physiognomy  of  disease.  The  composite  I now  show  is  what  I 
call  a hotch-potch  composite  ; its  use  is  to  form  a standard 
whence  deviations  towards  any  particular  sub-type  may  be  con- 
veniently gauged.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  face  is  strongly 
marked,  aud  that  it  is  quite  idealised.  I claim  for  composite 
portraiture,  that  it  affords  a method  of  obtaining  pictorial 
averages,  which  effects  simultaneously  for  every  point  in  a picture 
what  a method  of  numerical  averages  would  do  for  each  point  in 
the  picture  separately.  It  gives,  in  short,  the  average  tint  of 
every  unit  of  area  in  the  picture,  measured  from  the  fiducial  line 
as  co-ordiuates.  Now  every  statistician  knows,  by  experience, 
that  numerical  averages  usually  begin  to  agree  pretty  fairly  when 
we  deal  with  even  twenty  or  thirty  cases.  Therefore  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  any  groups  of  twenty  or  thirty  men  of  the 
same  class  would  yield  composites  beaiing  a considerable  likeness 
to  one  another.  In  proof  that  this  is  the  caso,  I exhibit  three 
other  composites— the  one  is  made  from  the  first  twenty-eight 
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portraits  of  the  fifty-seven,  the  second  from  the  last  twenty-seven, 
and  the  third  is  made  from  thirty-six  portraits  taken  indiscrim- 
inately out  of  the  fifty-seven.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the 
four  composites  are  closely  alike. 

I will  now  show  a few  typical  portraits  I selected  out  of  eighty- 
two  male  portraits  of  a different  scries  of  consumptive  male 
patients  ; they  were  those  that  had  more  or  less  of  a particular 
wan  look  that  I wished  to  elicit.  The  selected  cases  were  about 
eighteen  in  number,  and  from  these  I took  twelve,  rejecting  about 
six  as  having  some  marked  peculiarity  that  did  not  conform 
well  with  the  remaining  twelve.  The  result  is  a very  striking 
face,  thoroughly  ideal  and  artistic,  and  singularly  beautiful.  It 
is,  indeed,  most  notable  how  beautiful  all  composites  are.  In- 
dividual peculiarities  are  all  irregularities,  and  the  composite  is 
always  regular. 

I show  a composite  of  fifteen  female  faces,  also  of  consumptive 
patients,  that  gives  somewhat  the  same  aspect  of  the  disease ; 
also  two  others  of  only  six  in  each,  that  have  in  consequence  less 
of  an  ideal  look,  but  which  are  still  typical.  I have  here  several 
other  typical  faces  in  my  collection  of  composites  ; they  are  all 
serviceable  as  illustrations  of  this  memoir ; but,  medically 
speaking,  they  are  only  provisional  results. 

It  will  be  asked,  of  what  use  can  all  this  be  to  ordinary  photo- 
graphers, even  granting  that  it  may  be  of  scientific  value  in 
ethnological  research,  in  inquiries  into  the  physiognomy  of  disease, 
and  for  other  special  purposes  ? I think  it  can  be  turned  to  most 
interesting  account  in  the  production  of  family  likenesses.  The 
most  unartistic  productions  of  amateur  photography  do  quite  as 
well  for  making  composites  as  those  of  the  best  professional 
workers,  because  their  blemishes  vanish  in  the  blended  result. 
All  that  amateurs  have  to  do  is  to  take  negatives  of  the  various 
members  of  their  families  in  precisely  the  same  aspects  (I  recom- 
mend either  perfect  full-face  or  perfect  profile),  and  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions  of  light  and  shade,  and  to  send  them 
to  a firm  provided  with  proper  instrumental  appliances  to  make 
composites  from  them.  The  result  is  sure  to  be  artistic  in  expres- 
sion and  flatteringly  handsome,  and  would  be  very  interesting  to 
the  members  of  the  family.  Young  and  old,  and  persons  of  both 
sexes,  can  be  conbined  into  one  ideal  face.  I can  well  imagine 
a fashion  setting  in  to  have  these  pictures. 

Professional  skill  might  be  exercised  very  effectively  in  re- 
touching composites.  It  would  be  easy  to  obliterate  the  ghosts 
of  stray  features  that  are  always  present  when  the  composite  is 
made  from  only  a few  portraits,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
tone  down  any  irregularity  in  the  features  themselves,  due  to  some 
obtrusive  peculiarity  in  one  of  the  components.  A higher  order 
of  artistic  skill  might  be  well  bestowed  upon  the  composites  that 
have  been  made  out  of  a large  number  of  components.  Here  the 
irregularities  disappear,  the  features  are  perfectly  regular  and 
idealised,  but  the  result  is  dim.  It  is  like  a pencil  drawing  where 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  the  desired  effect : such 
a drawing  is  smudged  and  ineffective  ; but  the  artist,  under  its 
guidance,  draws  his  final  work  with  clear  bold  touches,  and  then 
he  rubs  eut  the  smudge.  On  precisely  the  same  principle  the 
faint  but  beautifully  idealised  features  of  these  composites  are, 
I believe,  capable  of  forming  the  basis  of  a very  high  order  of 
artistic  work. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SILVER  RESIDUES. 

BY  J.  SORRENSEN,  STATE  ARCHITECT,  BRUNSWICK.* 

There  are  still  many  photographers  who  take  very  little 
care  to  turn  to  proper  account  the  residues  and  wash-waters 
of  their  studios,  and  though  few  will  be  found  who  entirely 
neglect  the  recovery  of  the  silver  from  their  waste  solutions, 
there  are  cases  where,  partly  though  ignorance,  partly  from 
indolence,  the  silver  residues  are  allowed  to  pass  down  the 
sink.  And  yet  the  work  of  recovering  the  silver  is  so  simple 
and  easy,  that  we  can  only  wonder  how  anyone  whose  vo- 
cation must  have  made  him  familiar  with  chemical  manipu- 
lations can  wish  to  evade  it. 

Generally  the  residue,  in  the  shape  of  precipitated  chloride, 
is  sold  to  the  dealer,  and  there  can  be  no  objection  to  this 
method  if  the  precipitate  has  beeu  separated  in  a pure  6tate, 
for  the  honest  dealer  can  then  at  once  pronounce  on  its 
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value.  But  if,  as  is  so  often  thecase,  the  precipitate  couaists 
of  a wet  and  shiny  mass  of  silver  chloride,  mixed  with  the 
dregs  of  the  developing  and  fixing  solutions,  and  often  con- 
taning  bits  of  paper  and  other  offscouriug  of  the  laboratory, 
how  is  it  possible  for  the  dealer  to  form  an  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  pure  silver  it  contains?  The  separation  of  such  a mix- 
ture costs  time  and  money,  and  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Cleanliness  and  care  are  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  any  process  for  collecting  the  residues. 

For  the  reduction  of  the  pricipitates  to  metallic  silver,  the 
only  reliable  method  is  that  by  fusion.  Reduction  in  the 
wet  way  can  only  be  employed  in  the  case  of  the  chloride, 
and  if  a special  galvanic  apparatus  is  not  used,  the  silver 
thus  obtained  is  likely  to  contain  impurities,  especially 
zinc  ; hence  it  is  preferable  to  resort  in  every  case  to  fusion. 
For  this  process  a tolerably  large  crucible  must  be  used,  and 
the  reducing  agent  must  be  added  in  small  quantities  at 
intervals,  waiting  on  each  occasion  until  the  reaction,  which 
may  be  recognized  by  the  mass  frothing  up,  is  complete. 
Any  ordinary  stove  in  which  coke  is  burnt  can  be  employed 
for  this  operation  ; when  it  is  finished  the  crucible,  after 
being  allowed  to  grow  cold,  is  broken,  aud  the  metallic  silver 
will  be  found  at  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a button. 

So  far,  the  manipulation  of  the  silver  residues  presents 
no  material  difficulties,  but  the  subsequent  conversion  of 
the  metallic  silver  into  the  nitrate,  especially  the  opera- 
tions of  evaporating  the  nitrate  solution  and  the  fusion  of 
the  resulting  salt,  are  among  the  most  disagreeable  pro- 
ceedings which  the  photographer  has  to  undertake.  The 
fumes  of  nitric  acid  which  are  given  off  during  the  evapo- 
ration contain  towards  the  end  of  the  process  much  nitrate 
of  silver,  and,  spreading'to  a great  distance,  they  cover  all 
articles  of  furniture  or  other  objects  in  the  room  with  a 
number  of  small  black  spots.  When  the  operator  has  adopted 
the  bad  habit  of  using  his  dark  room  as  a laboratory,  this 
visitation  may  produce  incalculable  mischief.  After  all, 
instead  of  the  accustomed  pure  white  silver  nitrate,  the 
operator  will  perhaps  find  he  has  a nasty  dark  mass,  which 
has  an  acid  reaction,  and  contains  silver  nitrite,  the  source 
of  innumerable  failures  in  the  negative  process.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  silver  nitrate  be  allowed  to  crystallise 
out  without  coming  to  the  fusing  point,  a purer  product 
will  be  obtained  ; but  for  an  unpractised  chemist  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  free  the  crystals  completely  from  the  mother  liquor, 
much  of  the  silver  nitrate  remaining  in  the  latter,  so  that, 
after  all,  fusion  has  to  be  resorted  to.  For  these  reasons  it 
is  in  every  way  better  for  the  photographer  who  is  not 
provided  with  all  the  -conveniences  of  a well-furnished 
chemical  laboratory  to  confine  himself  to  the  production 
of  metallic  silver,  which,  as  above  explained,  is  not  a diffi- 
cult process  ; he  will  get  a good  price  from  the  dealer,  and 
is  quit  of  the  troublesome  and  noxious  operation  of  re- 
ducing the  metallic  silver  to  the  nitrate. 

A point  of  material  importance  in  this  working  up  of 
the  silver  residues  is  the  financial  question,  inasmuch  as 
the  profit  is  the  greater,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  material 
one  has  to  deal  with.  Now,  in  the  production  of  silver 
nitrate  on  a large  scale,  it  would  be  much  too  cosily  for 
the  manufacturer  to  use  fine  silver  only,  as  well  as  much  too 
difficult  to  get  this  substance  in  sufficiently  large  quanti- 
ties ; he  is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  ordinary  standard 
silver  containing  a certain  portion  of  alloy.  For  the  photo- 
grapher who  has  not  the  necessary  convenience  and  skill, 
the  production  of  pure  silver  nitrate  from  metallic  silver 
alloyed  with  copper  is  a work  of  great  difficulty  and  trou- 
blesomeness, and  not  by  any  means  worth  his  while.  The 
relation  of  the  price  of  fine  silver  to  that  of  the  nitrate 
varies,  of  course,  with  the  market,  but,  as  a generel  rule,  is 
in  the  proportion  of  15  to  12 ; assuming,  therefore,  that  fine 
silver  can  be  sold  at  its  full  value,  we  ought  to  get  for 
each  part  of  fine  silver  one  and  a quarter  parts  of  nitrate. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  conversion  of  one  part  of  fine 
silver  we  should  get  1*57  parts  of  nitrate,  the  advantage, 
therefore,  in  conversion  over  the  exchange  being  aboutone* 
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third  of  the  weight  of  the  silver  employed.  Where  large 
quantities  can  be  employed,  this  advantage  becomes  of  im- 
portance, and  if  it  were  not  for  the  difficulties  and  inconve- 
niences above  alluded  |to,  the  conversion  of  his  own  silver 
into  nitrate  would  be  to  the  photographer  a source  of  con- 
siderable profit.  Any  method,  therefore,  which  does  away 
with  the  disagreeable  operations  of  converting  metallic 
silver  into  the  nitrate  by  means  of  evaporation  and  fusion 
will  be  welcome  to  the  photographer.  Such  a method  the 
author  believes  he  has  discovered  ; one  by  which,  without 
trouble  or  loss  of  time,  a perfectly  pure  and  faultless  pro- 
duct can  be  obtained. 

By  this  method  the  production  of  the  salt  in  a solid 
form  is  avoided,  and  the  silver  nitrate  is  obtained  in  a 
solution  of  which  the  degree  of  concentration  is  known. 
The  quantity  of  solution  which  must  be  produced  is  easily 
calculated  ; a gramme  of  metallic  silver  corresponds  to 
1-57  grammes  of  the  nitrate,  so  that  a solution  of  the  salt 
of  the  degree  of  concentration  1 : 10  contains,  for  every 
gramme  of  silver,  1 57  grammes  of  nitrate  and  157  grammes 
of  water.  If  the  solution  has  a strength  of  1 : 8,  for  every 
gramme  of  silver  8 X T57  = 12  6 grammes  of  water  are 
required.  Before  commencing  work,  therefore,  the  metal- 
lic silver— obtained  as  chemically  pure  silver  by  the  reduc- 
tion process — must  be  weighed,  and  the  weight  in  grammes 
must  then  be  multiplied  by  1-57,  and  also  by  the  proportional 
number  of  the  water  in  t lie  degreeof  concentration,  in  order 
to  get  the  corresponding  quantity  of  .solution.  For 
instance,  suppose  that  by  the  reduction  process  a button 
of  silver  of  136  4 grammes  weight  has  been  obtained,  and 
that  it  is  required  to  have  a solution  of  the  strength  1 : 11, 
the  quantity  of  solution  to  be  produced  will  be  found  by 
multiplying  136  4 X 1 57  X 11,  so  that  the  volume  of 
solution  must  be  made  up  to  (nearly)  2,356  cubic  centi- 
metres by  the  addition  of  distilled  water.  As  we  have  to 
do  in  this  process  with  pure  silver  solution,  we  can,  if 
desired,  avoid  the  calculation  by  using  an  ordinary  silver 
densimeter,  sinking  the  instrument  in  the  liquid,  and 
adding  water  (stirringevery  time)  until  the  required  degree 
of  dilution  is  obtained. 

.Now,  to  get  a pure  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and,  above  all, 
one  free  from  all  acid,  the  button  of  metallic  silver  must  first 
be  dissolved  in  chemically  pure  nitric  acid  diluted  with  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  its  volume  of  distilled  water.  This  is 
best  effected  in  a porcelaiu  basin,  heated  over  the  ffame  of  a 
gas-burner  or  spirit  lamp,  but  never  allowing  the  solution  to 
reach  boiling  point.  It  is  advisable  te  carry  out  the  opera- 
tion in  the  open  air,  on  account  of  red  nitrous  acid  fumes 
being  given  off,  which  are  hurtful  to  the  lungs.  Only  a 
small  quantity  of  acid  should  be  used  at  a time,  and  so  soon 
as  the  development  of  the  red  vapours  has  ceased,  and  the 
silver  salt  shows  signs  of  crystallising  out,  the  liquid  should 
be  poured  off  into  a glass  vessel.  Anothersmall  quantity  of 
acid  is  then  poured  on  the  silver,  and,  as  before,  transferred 
to  the  glass  beaker,  the  operation  being  repeated  until  the 
silver  has  disappeared.  By  this  means  not  only  is  the  silver 
dissolved  in  as  short  a time  as  possible,  but  the  solution 
which  has  been  collected  in  the  beaker  contains  only  the 
least  possible  excess  of  free  acid. 

We  must  now  endeavour  to  neutralise  this  free  acid.  This 
is  best  effected  by  putting  a small  portion  (about  one-fifth) 
of  the  acid  solution  into  another  glass,  and  adding  to  it  a 
solution  of  pure  sodium  carbonate,  so  long  as  a yellowish 
white  precipate  is  formed  ; an  excess  of  the  carbonate  is  not 
injurious.  Stir  it  up  with  a glass  rod,  and  add  more  of 
the  carbonate  until  the  solution  has  a decided  alkaline  re- 
action, by  tumiug  red  litmus  paper  blue.  Let  the  preci- 
pitate now  settle,  pour  off  the  superincumbent  liquid,  and 
wash  several  times  with  distilled  water.  The  precipitate  is 
now  for  our  purpose  pure  silver  carbonate,  for  even  if  it  con- 
tains infinitesimal  quantities  of  sodium  nitrateand  carbonate, 
these  substances  will  have  no  injurious  effect  on  photo- 
graphic operations. 

Xow  pour  the  portion  of  the  solution  that  remained  in 


the  beaker  on  the  washed  precipitate  ; carbonic  acid  gas 
will  be  given  off  with  effervescence,  and  the  silver  carbo- 
nate is  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  nitric  acid.  If  the  whole 
of  the  carbonate  is  dissolved,  there  has  not  been  enough 
precipitated  iu  the  first  part  of  the  operation,  and  the  same 
process  must  be  reperted  with  another  small  portion  of  the 
original  solution.  But  if  the  proper  proportion  has  been 
observed,  there  will  remain  a little  of  the  carbonate  preci- 
pitate still  suspended  in  the  liquid  : this  must  be  redis- 
solved by  carefully  dropping  in  pure  nitric  acid,  and  the 
last  trace  of  excess  of  that  acid  must  be  again  neutralised 
by  adding  sodium  carbonate  iu  very  small  quantities  until 
a very  slight  appearance  of  silver  carbonate  is  produced, 
which  does  not  vanish  on  shaking  up  or  stirring  the  solu- 
tion. 

The  solutiou  thus  obtained,  if  the  directions  above  given 
have  been  carefully  followed,  contains  nothing  but  chemi- 
cally pure  silver  nitrate  ; it  must  be  brought  to  the  requi- 
site degree  of  concentration  by  adding  water  as  above 
described,  and  can  now  be  at  once  used,  if  desired,  for  the 
positive  bath.  For  the  negative  bath  it  must  be  first 
iodised  and  filtered,  but  no  filtration  is  required  in  the  case 
of  the  positive  bath.  Should  the  solution  be  at  first  too 
weak  (though  this  is  not  likely  to  occur)  it  can  be  streng- 
thened by  adding  a few  crystals  of  silver  nitrate.  When 
it  is  to  be  kept  for  future  use,  it  i3  better  to  have  it  in  a 
concentrated  condition,  and  it  will  be  improved  by  keeping 
for  some  time  iu  a warm  place,  so  as  to  allow  any  free  car- 
bonic acid  to  escape,  which  is  liable  to  form  bubbles  on 
glass  plates  and  paper. 

The  author  has  employed  the  above  described  process 
for  several  years,  and  can  recommend  it  for  its  simplicity 
and  economy.  By  means  of  it,  not  only  are  the  silver 
residues  of  the  laboratory  turned  to  good  account,  but  a 
perfectly  pure  silver  bath  is  produced,  of  any  required 
strength. 


(fromsjjonirfntt. 

ANOTHER  COMPLAINT. 

Sir, — “.I.  II.  L.”  speaks,  apparently,  for  professionals; 
but  I rather  fancy  we  amateurs  are  worse  off  in  that  respect 
than  any  other  class,  as  we  frequently,  no  doubt,  do  not  know 
what  we  want  till  the  time  for  using  it  comes.  At  the  same 
time,  I think  it  rather  hard  to  condemn  all  the  dealers  at  one 
fell  blow,  and  as  an  instance  to  the  contrary  you  will  perhaps 
permit  me  to  say  that  when,  some  time  back,  I wanted  to  try 
a particular  lens,  and  wrote  to  three  dealers  enquiring 
for  a second-hand  one,  I got  an  immediate  reply  from 
one  of  your  advertisers  j and  on  writing  again  they 
actually  obtained  it  from  the  makers,  and  had  their 
names  engraved  upou  it  and  got  it  into  my  bauds  (200 
miles  from  London)  in  twenty-six  hours  (by  rail)  ; they  have 
also  sent  me  one  or  two  small  matters  by  return  of  post.  In 
the  case  of  the  lens,  however,  which  was  my  first  transaction 
with  them,  I had  written  twice,  and  had  the  lens  in 
my  possession  a day  into  the  bargain,  before  I got  a reply 
from  the  other  dealers,  one  of  whom,  having  the  article  I 
wanted  in  his  possession,  actually  lost  the  sale  of  it  by  his 
neglect. — Yours  truly,  Riciiard  Parr. 


PRIZES  AT  THE  DUNDEE  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Dundee  Coun- 
cil, who  asks  me.  “ IIow  the  medals  would  have  been 
better  distributed?”  will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  any 
manner  that  would  have  recognized  degrees  of  quality  in 
genre,  as  has  been  done  in  the  other  two  branches  of  land- 
scape and  portraiture,  would,  to  my  mind,  have  been  a 
more  satisfactory  distribution.  If  it  so  happens  that  one 
great  genre  artist  is  in  the  field,  and  sends  his  best  pic- 
tures, he  will  carry  off  the  single  medal,  as  he  may  have 
done  scores  of  times  already ; while  others,  who  may  be 
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coming  hard  up  behind,  doing  their  best,  will  be  left  out 
of  all  running,  discouraged  and  chagrined.  So  much 
is  this  felt  to  be  a possible  aspect  of  affairs,  that  I hear 
several  very  fine  genre  workers  don’t  intend  to  ruu  the 
gauutlet  of  the  Exhibition. 

Now,  a catholic  view  of  the  case  leads  me  to  think  and 
say  that  that  is  a pity.  An  exhibitor,  I take  it,  has  at 
least  two  objects  in  view  — first,  the  gratification  and 
education  of  the  public  tastes;  and  secondly,  the 
encouragement  and  distinction  of  superior  merit  and  skill. 

It  is  always  understood  that  weaklings  who  promise 
well  should  receive  probationary  support.  A thing  that 
has  reached  healthy,  vigorous,  self-sustaining  life,  does  not 
need  artificial  aid. 

That  is  the  relative  state  of  matters  with  genre  and  por- 
traiture ; there  is  a good  public  demand  for  good  por- 
traiture ; it  pays  any  one  to  do  it  ; it  is,  in  a measure, 
self-sustaining.  Not  so  in  the  genre  : it  does  not  pay  those 
who  practise  it,  unless  to  those  who  love  the  work  ; for 
art’s  sake,  it  would  not  be  entered  upon  by  any  practising 
photographer;  hence  the  small  number  of  probable  com- 
petitors. 

That,  however,  is  the  very  reason  why  greater  encour- 
agement should  be  given. 

I trust,  therefore,  the  Council  will  yet  see  their  way  to 
supplement  their  genre  prize-list,  and  extend  the  circle  of 
their  patronage  more  widely  round  a branch  of  photo- 
graphy which  we  all  admit  to  be  both  “ beautiful  and  ar- 
tistic.”— Yours  sincerely,  J.  Hitchison  Simpson. 


MR.  WARNERKE’S  DISCOVERY. 

Sir, — In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Warnerke,  who  is  at  present 
in  Russia,  I take  the  liberty  to  reply  to  a “ Would-be 
Purchaser,”  and  beg  to  inform  him  that  very  shoitly  Mr. 
Warnerke’s  sensitive  gelatine  tissue  will  be  in  the  market. 

Permit  me  also  to  say  that  Mr.  Warnerke  has  taken 
patents  for  his  tissue  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and 
in  America. — Yours,  &c.,  James  Cadett. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  VIBRATIONS  OF  THE 

VOICE. 

Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  suggest  an  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  the  ingenious  piece  of  apparatus  for  effect- 
ing the  above  purpose,  described  in  your  columns  last 

week. 

This  consists  in  making  use  of  a small  lens  between  the 
shutter  and  the  sensitive  surface  to  focus  the  opening, 
thus  abolishing  diffused  light  with  the  fog  complained 
of,  and  also  securing  the  fluctuation  in  the  amplitude, 
as  well  as  the  period  of  the  diaphragm’s  vibration, 
by  photographing  the  variations  in  width,  &c.,  of  the 
opening  of  the  shutter,  which  its  motion  influences,  and 
without  which  there  could  be  no  reproduction  of  the  voice 
or  other  exciting  cause  by  the  method  proposed. — I am, 
dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  John  Harmer. 


PLYMOUTH  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — As  there  seems  to  be  a misunderstanding  as 
to  who  took  first  honours  at  this  Exhibition  in  photography, 
between  Mr.  W.  J Byrne,  of  Richmond,  and  Mr.  11.  A.  H. 
Daniel,  I would  point  out  that  the  class  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  viz.,  landscape  and  portraiture  ; Mr.  Daniel 
taking  the  highest  in  the  former,  and  Mr.  Byrne  in  the 
latter. — I am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

T.  Martin,  Secretary. 


Iprutttbmgs  of  Sorktua. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  third  out-door  meeting  of  the  present  season  was  held  on 
Saturday,  July  the  2nd,  at  Dunham  Hall.  Twenty-three  mem- 
bers and  friends  mustered,  and,  by  the  kindness  of  Robert  Pfatt, 
Esq.,  of  Dunham  Park,  they  were  allowed  to  visit  and  photo- 


graph in  all  parts  of  the  Park,  and  also  in  the  private  pleasure 
grounds,  &c. 

The  day  was  a very  favourable  one,  and  a great  many  plates 
were  exposed  on  the  fine  old  trees  and  other  studies. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  (Mr.  W.  G.  Coote)  exhibited  a few  prints 
from  liis  most  recent  negatives,  and  the  Hon.  Sec.  (Mr.  W.  J. 
Chadwick)  showed  some  transparencies  from  his  latest  work. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  to  Ashford-on-the-Water,  on  Saturday, 
July  16,  1881,  from  Central  Station,  at  1 o’clock.  This  is 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  finest  meetings  of  the  season. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

On  Thursday,  the  7th  inst.,  the  annual  pic-nic  of  the  above 
Society  took  place  at  Gosford,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Wemys. 
The  company  staited  from  the  N.B.  Railway  station  by  the 
9.20  train  for  Longniddry,  from  which  station  a few  minutes’  walk 
brought  them  into  the  beautiful  grounds,  where  they  were  met 
by  Mr.Gelletly,  the  head  gardener,  and  conducted  by  him  to  where 
tables  were  erected  for  their  use.  After  luncheon  was  discussed, 
Mr  Gelletly  conducted  them  through  the  grounds,  which  were 
greatly  admired.  Several  members  having  cameras,  a number  of 
plates  were  exposed,  and  many  groups  taken.  On  returning, 
the  company  found  dinner  laid  out  in  a very  inviting  manner  by 
the  purveyor,  Mr.  John  Pringle.  After  dinner,  various  toasts 
were  proposed  and  honoured.  The  music  then  struck  up,  and 
dancing  and  games — fun  of  every  description — was  the  order  of 
the  day,  until  seven  o’clock,  when  a move  towards  the  station 
was  made,  and  all  arrived  safely  in  Edinburgh  about  nine. 

Several  valuable  prizes,  presented  by  various  members  of  the 
Society,  were  awarded  to  the  winners  of  the  games,  and  carrifd 
off  by  them  in  triumph. 

The  weather  was  ail  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  pic-nic  a 
decided  success. 


Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  on  July  7th  (Mr.  T.  J.  Pearsall  in  the  chair) 
Mr.  Brown  related  his  experiences  with  a small  camera  which 
has  recently  been  introduced  to  the  public  at  the  cost  of 
£l  Is.  ; and  exhibited  several  views  taken  with  the  apparatus. 

Mr.  Henderson  gave  an  account  of  a camera  by  which  he  made 
his  first  entrance  into  the  photographic  world  as  an  amateur. 
It  was  of  very  primitive  construction,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  a cigar  box  and  spectacle  lens. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Harrison  showed  and  explained  a series  of  small 
slips  of  wood  which  he  found  very  useful,  as  gauges,  in  cutting 
up  large  size  plates  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  Prestwich  said  he  found  that  by  far  the  better  plan  was 
to  cut  the  glass  first,  then  coat,  and  dry,  and  afterwards  break  it 
asunder. 

Mr.  Henderson,  called  upon  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  mix 
a solution  of  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  with  one  of  nitrate  of 
silver  without  giving  any  precipitate,  proceeded  to  make  a solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  another  of  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  ; 
this  done,  he,  amid  great  suspense,  proceeded  to  pour  the  con- 
tents of  the  one  vial  into  the  other,  when,  lo  ! the  solution  re- 
mained colourless,  the  result  being  received  with  applause. 

The  failure  of  other  gentlemen  to  accomplish  this  object  was 
in  most  cases  attributed  to  free  ammonia. 


Bolton  Photographic  Society. 

The  above  Society  held  an  out-door  meeting  at  Worsley  on 
Saturday,  the  2nd  July.  This  is  the  first  the  Scciety  has  been 
able  to  hold,  the  weather  on  the  two  previous  dates  fixed  having 
been  most  unpropitious.  There  was  a good  muster  of  members, 
and  after  the  afternoon’s  work  was  finished,  the  party,  after  some 
slight  refreshment,  returned  to  Bolton  by  the  7 p.m.  train, 
the  only  notable  event  during  the  afternoon  beiDg  a refusal  to 
allow  the  party  to  photograph  the  Church. 


Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  second  excursion  meetiug  of  this  Society  for  this  season 
was  to  have  taken  place  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  instant,  nt 
Farleigh  Castle,  the  members  walking  from  Freshford  through 
the  pretty  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

It  was  understood  that  only  if  fine  would  the  excursion  take 
place,  so  that  no  one  proceeded  by  train  (o  Freshford.  How- 
ever, when  it  was  too  lato  for  any  suitable  train  to  be  caught, 
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the  weather  brightened,  and  some  few  of  the  members  met  and 
hastily  arranged  a ramble  down  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  by  the  clock  tower  of  the  Dock  Master’s 
Offices,  at  the  Lock  Gates  of  the  Bristol  Docks,  and  towards 
this  spot  the  various  members  proceeded  either  by  steam-boat, 
tram,  or  rail,  and  at  two  o'clock  all  who  were  going  had 
assembled. 

Having  crossed  the  ferry  over  the  Avon  near  the  Dock  Gates, 
the  party  turned  towards  Rownham  Fields.  From  this  point  a 
remarkably  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  entrance  to  the  Docks, 
the  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge,  St.  Vincent’s  Rocks,  and  tho 
river  Avon,  forming  together  one  of  the  most  grandly -composed 
subjects  of  nature  and  art  which  could  possibly  be  seen  any- 
where. Notwithstanding  the  gusty  nature  of  the  wind,  it  was 
fortunately  a subject  in  which  it  made  but  little  difference,  as 
the  side  of  the  river  which  included  the  foliage  was  fairly 
sheltered.  A number  of  plates  were  here  exposed,  from  10  by  8 
to  quarter-plate.  More  was  accomplished  than  was  altogether 
desirable  ; for  a strong  gust  of  wind  coming  suddenly,  caught 
one  of  the  cameras  (a  quarter-plate  belonging  to  Mr.  Hughes!, 
and,  while  tho  owner’s  back  was  turned,  threw  it  and  the  stand 
to  the  ground,  considerably  dislocating  the  former.  Tbi3  was 
quite  enough  to  bear,  one  would  think  ; but  when  one  of  the 
members  was  heard  to  sottly  breathe  something  about  its  being 
“ nothing  when  you  are  used  (Hughes’d)  to  it,”  not  only  the 
owner  of  aforesaid  camera,  but  everybody  made  a grab  at  their 
apparatus  and  bolted  precipitately. 

At  length  all  managed  to  pull  themselves  and  their  shaken 
nerves  together,  and  a start  was  made  for  a fresh  spot.  The 
shock,  however,  had  been  too  great,  and  at  the  “ New  Inn,”  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  members  should  “refit.” 
This  seemed  to  put  all  things  right  as  if  by  magic  ; and  a very 
pleasant  walk  was  taken  on  the  river’s  bank,  leaving  the  docks 
on  the  right,  with  that  portion  of  tho  district  of  Clifton  over- 
looking the  river  far  above_ 

On  passing  under  the  Suspension  Bridge  one  is  at  once  struck 
with  tho  great  height  from  the  river  of  the  position  it  occupies, 
and  for  this  reason  those  who  have  not  seen  it  before  are  im- 
pressed with  it  more  than  by  any  other  suspension  bridge.  Its 
great  length,  coupled  with  this  and  the  beautiful  character  of 
its  surroundings,  make  it  one  of  the  most  striking  engineering 
successes  of  the  present  day.  We  now  come  to  a bend  in  the 
river  where  a large  point  of  solid  rock  is  being  cut  off  to 
facilitate  the  navigation  ; having  continued  tho  walk,  a point 
is  reached  from  which  a most  picturesque  and  graceful  picture  of 
the  Bridge  is  obtained.  On  the  left  the  various-coloured  sand- 
stone, limestone,  and  other  rocks  rise  to  a height  of  over  three 
hundred  feet,  from  the  top  of  which  the  grassy  slopes  of  Durham 
Down  commence.  On  the  right  is  the  rich  foliage  of  Leigh 
Woods,  also  a railway  tunnel,  through  which  the  distance 
c’early  shows ; in  the  middle  distance  is  the  Suspension  Bridge 
high  in  the  air,  and,  lower,  a portion  of  tho  city  and  Clifton, 
with  the  distant  Mendip  Hills  far  in  the  rear.  Close  in  the  fore- 
ground are  some  old  broken  barges  high  on  a mudbank — a very 
fine  and  exceptional  composition,  which  brought  the  whole 
battery  of  cameras  into  play— even  the  unfortunate  one,  the 
bellows  of  which  was  fortunately  not  damaged.  This  was  the 
last  subject  upon  which  plates  were  exposed,  as,  in  addition  to 
the  light  waning,  tho  wind  rose  considerably,  so  that  the  return 
walk  was  commenced. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  the  next  meeting 
would  take  place  at  Farleigb,  as  intended  to  have  been  visited 
that  day. 


ftaHt  in  ifa  StttMff. 


The  Photographic  Club. — Members  are  informed  that  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Dunmore)  has  removed  to  28,  Oseney  Crescent, 
Camden  Road,  N.W. 

Messrs.  Marion  & Co.  forward  us  espies  of  two  cabinet 
pictures  made  up  of  vignettes,  after  tho  manner  of  “Good 
Night,”  and  “Good  Morning.”  One  card  represents  a bevy  of 
bright  damsels  “ happy  and  careless,”  and  the  other  a collec- 
tion of  elderly  spinsters  “cappy  and  hairless.” 

The  Colour  of  Black. — When  making  somo  experi- 
ments under  the  direction  of  M.  Chevreul,  M.  Niepce 
do  St.  Victor,  who  triod  helio-chromic  experiments  on  a 
large  doll  bedecked  with  jewels  and  resplendent  with 
coloured  silk,  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  black 
is  not  tho  mere  absence  of  light,  but  is  entitled  to  be 


considered  a colour  of  itself,  and  has  a special  chemical  action 
of  its  own.  The  colour  of  the  sensitive  plate  was  violet,  and  on 
this  the  camera  impressed  all  the  colours  of  the  doll,  including 
white  ; but  as  the  blacks  had  also  been  impressed  as  black,  it 
led  to  this  experiment  : — A hollow  tube,  black  from  the  absence 
of  light,  was  presented  to  the  camera,  together  with  another 
article  of  a definite  black  colour,  with  the  result  that  the 
former  was  represented  by  an  unaltered  state  of  the  original 
violet  colour  of  the  surface,  while  in  the  latter  case  a very  deep 
black  resulted. — Engineer. 

The  London  Stereoscopic  Company  have  just  settled  an  im- 
portant action  brought  by  them  against  a large  public  Company 
for  producing  iu  coloured  lithography  a number  of  their  copy- 
right celebrities.  The  amount  paid  to  them  to  compromise  was 
understood  to  be  considerable,  and  with  all  co3ts.  Had  the  case 
gone  into  Court,  the  penalties  of  ,£10  per  pirated  copy — the  sum 
specified  by  the  Act — would  have  exceeded  1,000,000  sterling 
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All  Communications  connected  with  Advertisements  and  Business 

to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Piper  and  Carter,  “ Photographic 

News ” Office,  5,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  E.C.  Advertisers  are 

request'd  to  mike  all  Cheques  pagable  to  Messrs.  Piper  and 

Carter,  and  crosszl  “ Union  Bank,  Photographic  News  Co. 

Account.” 

%*  A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best 
“ Reception  Room  Notes  ; on  Receiving  the  Sitter  and  Taking 
an  Order,”  to  be  sent  in  by  the  1st  August.  No  name  need 
appear.  For  rules,  see  previous  numbers  of  the  News. 

How  I Retouch  and  Varnish  My  Gelatine  Negatives. — 
We  shall  increase  our  prize  to  £3  3s.,  and  divide  it  between 
Mr.  J.  B.  H irrison,  Mr.  W.  Shaweross,  and  Mr.  12.  A.  Maxwell. 

J.  S.  A. — We  have  passed  dry  plates  through  the  Customs  of 
most  European  countries  without  difficulty  ; but  our  Dlates  were 
small,  and  done  up  in  packets  of  six.  Twice  only  we  have  been 
challenged— at  Copenhagen  and  at  Isella,  the  station  frontier  on 
the  Simplon — and  hero  suspicion  was  allayed  when  we  showed 
our  sub-divided  packages.  Keep  your  packets  small. 

All  About  Derby.— Received. 

J.  Harris. — They  serve  to  reduce  the  aperture  of  the  lens,  and 
the  more  tho  aperture  is  reduced,  so  much  more  uniformly  sharp 
will  be  the  picture  in  all  its  parts.  When  you  reduce  tho  aper- 
ture the  amount  of  light  passing  through  the  lens  is  diminished, 
and  a proportionately  long  exposure  must  he  given. 

Gleaner. — All  particulars  will  be  found  in  tho  Year-Book  under 
tho  heading  “ Societies.” 

W.  D.  Jones. — See  article  by  Mr.  Blanchard  in  tho  Year-Book 
for  1878. 

Tranter. — 1.  It  is  a consequence  of  a too  prolonged  emulsifica- 
tion. 2.  Not  more  than  three  grains  in  ordinary  cases.  3.  It 
appears  to  be  better  suited  for  studio  work  ; but  carefully  com- 
pare for  vourself.  4.  We  would  advise  you  to  postpone  your  first 
attempts  in  carbon  printing  until  the  present  hot  weather  is 
over. 

Countryman. — It  appears  to  ns  that  you  have  considerably  over- 
exposed in  every  case.  Try  several  exposures  on  the  same  plate 
by  drawing  the  shutter  of  the  slide  about  an  inch  at  a time,  and 
uncapping  the  lens  after  each  change. 

Chromate. — 1.  This  phenomenon  is  simply  duo  to  tho  fact  that 
the  temperature  of  the  bichromate  solution  is  so  high  as  to  dis- 
solve the  gelatinous  coating,  and  you  can  remedy  matters  by  cool- 
ing the  liquid  with  ice,  or  by  adding  about  one-fourth  of  its 
volurao  of  methylated  spirit.  2.  The  granulation  or  reticulation 
of  the  image  is  especially  liable  to  occur  when  the  tissuo  is  dried 
at  a high  temperature,  or  very  rapidly.  3.  Markings  from 
several  totally  different  causes  correspond  to  a certain  extent  with 
your  description ; therefore  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  send  us  a 
print. 

Captain  Tui.ton. — See  Mr.  Cadett’s  letter  in  this  week's  news. 

A.  G.  (Plymouth),  and  E.  F.  F. — Ilutinet,  of  Paris.  Write 
them. 

Black  Specks. — It  appears  that  some  particles  of  foreign  matter 
or  impurity  were  floating  in  the  emulsion.  Filter  carefully 
through  fine  muslin  (previously  boiled  in  water),  and  take  care 
that  the  vessels  used  are  quite  free  from  any  remains  of  previous 
batches. 

Studio.— You  will  act  unwisely  if  you  rely  mainly  on  light  so 
much  obstructed  by  the  wall,  as  you  will  lose  almost  all  that 
horizontal  illumination  which  is  often  essential  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a good  portrait.  Have  you  a clear  way  on  the  south  side  ? 
If  so,  glaze  this  part  as  well  as  the  north,  and  provide  the  neces- 
sary blinds  for  blocking  out  the  light  when  you  do  not  require  it. 

K.  Martin. — Tho  sample  of  cardboard  contains  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  and  is  therefore  quite  unfit  for  the  purpose. 
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STREAKS  IN  GELATINE  PLATES. 

Nearly  every  week  some  light  is  thrown  upon  a hitherto 
unintelligible  cause  of  failure  in  the  gelatine  process,  which, 
by  systematic  investigation,  as  well  as  by  careful  observa- 
tion, has  already  been  placed  amongst  the  most  beautiful, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  certain  of  photographic 
processes. 

Nevertheless,  but  few  ordinary  photographers  appear  to 
be  in  a position  to  prepare  their  own  plates  with  the 
certainty  of  producing  results  as  good  as  are  obtained  from 
the  best  commercial  plates.  True,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain  both  sensitiveness  and  freedom  from  fog,  if  ordinary 
care  is  taken,  for  the  conditions  necessary  to  success  in 
these  particulars  are  now  comparatively  well  understood  ; 
but  still  there  frequently  remains  some  minor  defect,  of  very 
obscureorigin.  which  renders  absolute  perfection  so  difficult 
of  attainment,  that  the  amateur  is  often  induced  toabandou 
the  preparation  of  his  own  plates,  aud,  in  preference,  to 
adopt  the  more  expensive,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  more 
certain  plan  of  buying  them. 

For  example,  it  frequently  happens  that  either  spots 
appear  on  development,  or  that  light  streaks  and  insensi- 
tive patches  reveal  the  fact  that  the  film  is  not  of  perfectly 
homogeneous  character  throughout.  Now  it  has  been 
shown  beyond  doubt  that  a most  frequent  cause  of  spots 
is  to  be  traced  to  dust  and  to  minute  particles  of  foreign 
matter,  which  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  film 
when  in  a wet  condition.  For  the  microscope  reveals  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  circular  spots  on  gelatine  plates  have 
some  nucleus  in  the  centre,  which  has  apparently  acted  as 
a repulsive  agent,  preventing  the  precipitation  of  silver 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 

But  the  origin  of  streaks  and  light  patches  is  not  so 
easily  traced  to  any  definite  cause.  The  microscope,  in 
this  case,  fails  to  detect  auy  apparent  difference  in  the  film, 
and  the  only  conclusion  which  can  be  arrived  at  is,  that 
the  particles  of  silver  bromide  are  in  a different  molecular 
condition  in  various  parts  of  the  film.  Towards  the  expla- 
nation of  one  very  likely  reason  for  this  class  of  defects, 
Mr.  Warnerke  has  done  good  service  by  his  observation  of 
the  effects  of  pressure  upon  the  gelatine  film.  He  observed 
that,  when  a number  was  written  in  pencil  on  the  back  of 
a sheet  of  tissue,  the  pressure  thus  caused  produced,  on 
development,  light-coloured  marks  on  the  film.  He  next 
tried  the  effect  of  writing,  with  an  ivory  stylus,  some  words 
on  a gelatine  plate.  After  development,  the  words 
appeared  light  on  a dark  ground.  In  fact,  it  was  found 
that  a very  slight  pressure  on  the  surface  was  enough  to 
produce  a marked  diminution  of  sensitiveness,  on  account 
of  the  compression  of  the  gelatine  produced  by  this  means. 
No  v,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  a large  number  of  streaks 
and  patches  upon  gelatine  negatives  has  been  produced 
accidentally  by  some  similar  process  to  this.  It  has  been 


generally  believed  that  when  once  a gelatine  plate  has 
been  properly  made,  it  will  stand  any  amount  of  rough 
handling,  so  long  as  the  film  is  not  actually  scratched 
or  broken.  But  this  observation  of  Mr.  Warnerke’s  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  greatest  danger  may  ensue,  even 
from  a slight  rubbing  of  the  film.  If  touched  with  soiled 
fingers,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  stains  might 
occur  on  development ; but,  hitherto,  it  has  not  been 
generally  known  that  simple  contact,  even  with  substances 
which  are  chemically  clean,  may  produce  most  undesirable 
results. 

One  simple  illustration  of  the  practical  application  of 
this  discovery  will  suffice.  The  tourist  who  wishes  to 
change  his  plates,  after  a day’s  photography,  frequently 
does  so  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  feels  the  coated  side 
of  the  glass  by  passing  his  finger  across  it.  It  is  now  seen 
that  he  will  be  fortunate  if  he  secures  negatives  free  from 
some  trace  of  his  finger  marks.  But,  probably,  in  very 
few  cases  has  any  particular  care  been  taken  to  avoid 
touching  the  gelatine  ; aud  without  doubt  many  of  those 
hitherto  inexplicable  streaks  and  patches  which  have 
appeared  on  negatives,  perfect  in  all  other  respects,  may 
be  ascribed  to  unintentional  compression  of  the  film  by 
accidental  pressure.  That  some  spots  undoubtedly  have 
this  origin  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  an 
unmistakable,  although  faint,  impression  of  a genuine 
finger-mark  ha3  appeared  on  development. 

But,  apart  from  the  piactical  importance  of  the  fact  that 
compression  of  the  film  produces  a local  diminution  of 
sensitiveness,  this  discovery  has  also  an  especial  interest 
from  a theoretical  point  of  view.  Captain  Abney  long  ago 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  bro- 
mide of  silver  in  gelatine,  compared  with  collodion  emul- 
sion, is  not  due  to  auy  chemical  or  physical  condition  of 
the  silver  salt,  but  only  to  its  molecular  condition.  This 
theory  is  borne  out  by  Mr.  Warnerke’s  observations  ; for 
he  found  that  expansion  of  the  film,  by  moistening  parts 
of  it  with  water  before  exposure,  caused  increase  of  sensi- 
tiveness. 

The  true  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  perhaps  easily 
explained.  Long  ago  Moser  demonstrated  the  influence 
of  contact  upon  development.  He  showed  that  if  a 
polished  surface  has  been  touched  in  particular  parts  by 
anything,  it  acquires  the  property  of  precipitating  certain 
vapours  on  these  spots,  in  a manner  different  to  the  un- 
touched spots.  Thus,  if  a piece  of  metal  having  a pattern 
cut  out  on  it  be  laid  for  a few  minutes  upon  a piece  of 
clean  glass  gently  warmed,  the  glass,  when  cooled  and 
breathed  upon,  shows  distinctly  the  outlines  of  the  device. 
But  if  so  slight  a cause  is  adequate  to  modify  the  mole- 
cular condition  of  a rigid  surface  like  glass  or  metal,  it 
j can  easily  be  understood  that  a flexible  film  like  gelatine 
will  have"  its  molecular  arrangement  disturbed  by  even  the 
1 Smallest  compression, 
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Ia  the  present  case,  however,  the  compression  appears 
to  retard  the  precipitation  of  the  silver  by  the  developing 
agent,  not  by  causing  any  repulsive  action  between  the 
particles,  but  by  a real  diminution  of  sensitiveness;  for 
when  the  f.lm  is  touched  after  exposure,  no  effect  is  visible. 


SUBSTRATA  FOR  GEL  \TINO-BROMIDE  PLATES. 

Probably  there  is  no  single  source  of  failure  incident  to 
the  gelatine  emulsion  process  wh:ch  has  caused  so  much 
trouble  and  disappointment  as  frilling  or  blistering.  The 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  simple,  and  easy  of  explana- 
tion. Under  the  action  of  aqueous  solutions  the  gelatinous 
film  tends  to  expand  or  swell  in  all  directions,  and  it  would, 
if  not  attached  to  the  glass,  stretch  proportionately  as 
regards  superficial  area  and  thickness.  VV  hen,  however, 
the  colloidal  film  cannot  relieve  itself  from  the  plate,  it 
expands  as  regards  thickness  only,  and  consequently 
remains  in  a state  of  unequal  tension. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  water 
absorbed  by  the  film,  so  much  greater  is  the  tendency 
towards  frilling;  and  various  methods  of  rendering  the 
film  less  absorbent  are  in  use  at  the  present  time.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  any  hardening  of  the  film  tends 
also  to  prevent  the  developer  acting  with  its  full  effect  and 
normal  rapidity.  These  considerations  point  to  the  desi- 
rability of  meeting  the  difficulty  rather  by  causing  the  film 
to  adhere  firmly  to  the  glass,  than  by  diminishing  its 
capability  of  absorbing  watery  fluids ; but,  in  all  cases,  it 
is  important  to  select  a suitably  firm  gelatine,  and  to  take 
care  not  to  unduly  deteriorate  it  by  the  prolonged  action 
of  heat. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  oneof  the  earliest  expedients 
for  the  prevention  of  blistering  or  frilling  consisted  in 
exposing  the  edges  of  the  plate  to  the  light,  so  that  these 
portions  should  become  so  little  subject  to  absorb  water  as 
to  remain  firmly  seated  on  the  glass.  Similarly,  we  find 
that  Mallock  suggests  the  use  of  plates  having  a roughened 
or  ground  border ; and  it  has  been  proposed  to  paint  the 
edges  of  the  glasses  with  india-rubber  solution.  These 
methods  are  effectual  in  some  instances,  but  not  always,  as 
true  blistering  does  not  start  from  the  edges  of  the  plates 
like  ordinary  frilling. 

In  the  case  of  collotypic  printing,  one  great  difficulty  is 
the  firm  attachment  of  the  gelatinous  printing  surface  to 
the  glass  support,  and  several  of  those  expedients  which 
have  long  been  adopted  by  the  collotypic  printer  have 
been  found  applicable  to  the  gelatino-bromide  process  ; but 
as  the  strain  on  the  gelatino-bromide  film  is  so  much  less 
thau  on  the  collotypic  layer,  somewhat,  simpler  operations 
and  modified  preparations  serve.  Forrest  beats  up  the 
albumen  from  one  egg  with  twenty  ounces  of  water,  and 
adds  an  ounce  of  alcohol  together  with  twenty  drops  of 
carbolic  acid.  If  this  preparation  is  carefully  filtered,  and 
each  glass,  after  being  flooded  with  it,  is  allowed  to  re- 
main in  a vertical  position  till  dry,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  fear  of  blistering  or  frilling  arising  with  gelatino- 
bromide  films  prepared  on  plates  thus  albumenised,  eveu 
though  a very  soft  variety  of  gelatine  be  employed  in 
making  the  emulsion. 

A substratum  of  water  glass,  or  an  alkaline  silicate,  is 
also  very  useful.  One  part  of  the  syrupy  silicate  of  soda  is 
mixed  with  200  parts  of  water,  the  plates  being  coated 
and  drained  as  already  described  ; but  wo  prefer  to  use  a 
little  albumen  in  conjunction  with  the  silicate — six  parts 
of  fresh  albumen  being  beaten  up  with  120  parrs  of  water, 
after  which  1 part  of  the  silicate  of  soda  is  added.  This 
substratum  flows  better  on  the  glass  than  the  plain  silicate, 
has  not  the  same  tendency  to  produce  markings,  and  holds 
the  film  more  firmly.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
silicate  substrata  actually  corrode  or  etch  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  by  virtue  of  the  considerable  excess  of  alkali  present. 
In  the  case  of  the  substratum  last  mentioned,  the  plates  may 


bo  washed  after  the  silicate  coating  is  dry ; all  the  alkali 
being  thus  removed,  nothing  remains  but  an  extremely  thin 
film  of  albumen,  united  with  finely-divided  silica,  and  this 
film  exercises  no  action  whatever  on  the  most  sensitive 
emulsion. 

A substratum  of  gelatine  rendered  insoluble  by  means  of 
chrome  alum  is  preferred  by  some,  and  it  certainly  possesses 
the  advautaae  of  being  very  little  trouble  to  prepare,  and 
easy  to  apply  to  the  glass.  The  following  answers  well. 
Two  drams  of  Coignet’s  gelatine  are  soaked  in  six  ounces 
of  water,  and  theu  dissolved  by  the  action  of  heat.  This 
having  been  done,  five  grains  of  chrome  alum  are  dissolved 
in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  added  to  the  gelatinous  solu- 
tion. This  preparation  must  be  used  while  warm,  and  it 
is  as  well  to  take  care  that  the  plates  are  not  so  cold  as  to 
chill  the  mixture.  Each  plate  must  be  flooded,  drained, 
and  placed  in  an  approximately  horizontal  position  to  dry. 

In  all  cases  it  is  important  to  take  care  that  the  plates 
to  be  coated  with  a substratum  are  free  from  every  trace 
of  grease ; a mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  strong  ammonia 
and  alcohol,  applied  with  a pledget  of  papier  Josef,  serves 
very  well  as  a detergent. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  it  is  a matter  of  importance 
to  save  a negative  which  has  eitber  frilled  or  blistered.  In 
such  a case,  the  best  way  is  to  encourage  the  frilling  by 
prolonged  soaking  in  soft  water,  and  then  to  gradually 
loosen  the  film  by  side  pressure  with  the  fiuger,  the  plate 
remaining  under  water  all  the  time  ; when  the  film  has  been 
thus  entirely  separated  from  the  glass,  it  can  be  caught  on 
another  and  slightly  larger  plate,  and  allowed  to  dry.  This 
operation  is  extremely  easy  after  a little  practice,  but  the 
negative  becomes  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  about  one-third 
(linear).  Of  course  it  can  be  so  placed  on  the  new  glass 
as  to  form  either  a direct  or  a reversed  negative. 


ON  THE  SPECTRUM  IMPRESSED  ON  GELATINO- 
C1ILORIDEOF  SILVER  EMULSION. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

I have  recently  been  experimenting  with  Dr.  Eder’s 
srelatiuo-chloride  of  silver  emulsion,  developing  with  the 
ferrous  citrate,  as  he  recommends.  The  emulsion  was  pre- 
pan d precisely  in  the  same  way  as  that  recently  described 
in  the  News — boiling  for  half-an-hour  with  a small  quantity 
of  gelatine,  or  by  using  ammonia  with  the  silver  nitrate. 
This  last  plan  is,  however,  impracticable  this  hot 
weather.  Developing  a great  many  plates  has  shown 
me  that  a mixture  of  ferrous  oxalate,  with  the 
ferrous  citrate  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three,  accelerates 
development  considerably.  The  developers  should  be 
mixed  immediately  before  use.  The  resulting  image  is  a 
beautiful  black,  and  very  dense,  so  far  as  the  emulsions 
with  which  I have  worked  are  concerned.  I must  say, 
however,  that  I have  not  found  the  emulsion  quite  so  slow 
as  Dr.  Eder  has  described.  What  I wish  to  call  attention 
to  more  particularly  is  the  effect  of  the  spectrum  on  this 
modified  chloride.  The  maximum  intensity  is  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  violet  end  of  the  visible  spectrum, 
about  the  line  II,  and  it  rapidly  falls  at  the  line  h,  and 
then  very  gradually  falls  off  to  near  D,  where  it  termi- 
nates. 

The  annexed  figure  will  explain. 


In  the  ultra-violet  the  sensitiveness  is  the  same  as  the 
energy  curve  in  that  region. 
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It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  blue  rays  about  G have 
compiratively  very  little  action  on  the  modified  chloride, 
and  this  is  the  first  case  I have  noticed  in  which  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  a haloid  salt  of  silver  is  small  in  that  region.  If 
we  can  find  a more  energetic  developer  than  that  used,  it 
is  quite  in  the  region  of  possibility  that  this  modified 
chloride  may  be  useful  in  such  photography  as  Ur.  Huggins 
is  engaged  in— viz.,  in  stellar  spectrum  photography. 


INCREASING  THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  GELA- 
TINE PLATES  BY  MEANS  OF  FREE  SILVER 

NITRATE. 

Mr.  Stoscii,  of  Lomentz,  writes  to  the  Photographische 
MiUheiluiigen  that,  by  the  use  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  free 
silver  nitrate,  he  has  been  successful  in  making  gelatine 
emulsion  (without  any  admixture  of  collodion)  plates  four 
times  as  sensitive  as  the  same  plates  which  have  not  been 
treated  in  the  same  way.  The  only  precaution  necessary 
to  be  taken  is  to  prevent  the  silver  solution  from  acting  too 
long  on  the  sensitive  film.  Ilis  method  of  proceeding  is  as 
follows  : — 

He  prepares  a solution  of  17  grammes  of  silver  nitrate  in 
250  cub.  ceuts.  of  water,  aud  adds  to  it  10  cub.  cents,  of 
ammonia,  of  about  three-quarters  the  strength  of  that 
recommended  for  the  Nelson  developer  with  Vogel’s 
emulsion.  Of  this  mixture,  from  1 to  2 cub.  cents,  are 
dropped  into  100  cub.  cents,  of  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.  The 
gelatine  emulsion  plates  are  prepared  by  Eder’s  formula, 
and,  having  been  carefully  washed,  they  are  dipped  in 
spirit  to  remove  the  water.  They  are  then  placed  iu  the 
above-described  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate  for  three 
or  four  minutes.  In  about  five  minutes  after  being  taken 
out  of  this  bath,  the  film  will  be  found  to  be  quite  dry. 

To  contain  the  bath,  Mr.  Stosch  recommends  a dish  of 
dark  coloured  glass  (oue  of  ebonite,  or  any  similar  sub- 
stance will  not  do),  covered  with  a ruby  frame,  but  the 
operation  of  drying  must  be  carried  out  in  complete  dark- 
ness ; a double  ruby  frame  in  the  window  will  not  suffice. 
He  also  insists  on  the  use  of  perfectly  new  glass  plates, 
carefully  cleaned  before  being  coated  with  the  substratum  ; 
if  the  substratum  alone  be  relied  on,  spots  and  fog  will  be 
the  result.  The  same  effect  is  seen  in  the  wet  process ; 
when  the  sensitiveness  has  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  neutralising,  concentrating,  heating,  &c.,  only  quite 
new.  thoroughly-cleaned  plates  may  be  used. 

Considering  the  ease  with  which,  by  means  of  this  pro- 
cess, the  sensitiveness  can  be  increased,  Mr.  Stosch  says  it 
may  be  used  with  advantage  in  many  cases.  It  might  be 
expected  that  in  developing,  the  plates  would  work  more 
vigorously  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  silver 
nitrate,  as  the  emulsion,  according  to  Eder’s  No.  1.  process, 
gives  very  vigorous  plates.  But  by  using  Stosch’s  alka- 
line and  alcoholic  bath,  and  following  up  with  the  Nelson 
developer  (as  in  Vogel’s  emulsion),  very  soft  and  extremely 
sensitive  plates  are  obtained  ; if  proper  care  be  taken  (new 
and  well  cleaned  plates,  and  treble  or  quadruple  ruby 
panes),  they  will  be  very  clean,  and  quite  free  from  fog, 
and  the  length  of  exposure  may  be  reduced  to  ^ th  or  j^th 
of  that  necessary  for  wet  plates. 

In  the  same  communication,  Mr.  Stosch  remarks  that  he 
has  often  found  with  gelatine  emulsion  plates,  which  at 
first  were  quite  good,  that  the  emulsion  suddenly  turned 
granular,  and  that  the  silver  bromide  became  precipitated. 
This  was  found  more  especially  to  be  the  case  in  hot  weather, 
or  when  the  washing  of  the  emulsion  had  been  long  con- 
tinued, or  when,  at  the  time  of  coating  the  plates,  the  emul- 
sion bad  a temperature  of  from  35°  to  40°  C.  ; he  found  also 
that  in  such  cases  the  emulsion  has  a distinctly  sour  smell. 
The  addition  of  4 or  5 drops  of  ammonia  to  200  cub.  centm. 
of  the  emulsion  was  generally  able  to  cure  the  evil.  When 
fixed  organic  acids  or  volatile  mineral  acids  had  been  pur- 


posely added  to  the  emulsion,  and  provided  that  the  plates 
after  drying  had  been  dipped  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
ammonia  (100  alcohol  to  10  ammonia),  they  were  fouud  to 
be  not  less  sensitive  than  those  not  treated  with  acid. 
According  to  this  experience,  the  presence  of  fixed  organic 
acids  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  sensitiveness  ot  emulsified 
silver  bromide. 


DEVELOPING  TRAYS  AND  LANTERNS  FOR 
TOURIST  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Dr.  Hermann  Fol  is  good  enough  to  send  us  the  following 
practical  hints  : — This  is  the  season  when  many  think  of 
going  abroad  with  camera  and  dry  plates,  and  a suggestion 
about  the  simplest  and  lightest  accessories  may  therefore  be 
welcome.  It  is  important  upon  a journey,  to  be  able  to 
develop  a plate  now  and  then,  to  make  sure  that  all  is 
right  with  one’s  exposures.  But  alas  ! lantern  and  trays 
are  amongst  the  most  cumbrous  paraphernalia  to  carry 
about.  I make  my  trays  simply  by  taking  pieces  of  stout 
parchmert-paper,  about  one  inch  and  a half  broader  iu 
every  way  than  the  plate.  I fold  up  the  edges  of  the 
paper,  and  fasten  the  corners  with  small  metal  clips.  The 
tray  is  laid  upon  a flat  piece  of  board  or  upon  a glass  plate, 
and  the  developing  and  fixing  solutions  are  successively 
poured  upon  the  exposed  plate.  Such  a tray  keeps  quite 
firm,  even  for  a prolonged  operation  ; afterwards,  of  course, 
it  is  thrown  away  ; but  as  parcbment-paper  is  very  inexpen- 
sive, this  is  not  of  much  moment.  A dozen  or  two  pieces 
of  parchment-paper  take  very  little  space  in  a travelling 
bag,  and  cost  very  little. 


The  most  portable  lantern  I make  by  painting  over 
common  whitepaper  Chinese  lanterns  with  collodion  con- 
taining castor  oil  and  fuchsiue.  The  top  and  bottom  of 
the  lautern  are  made  each  of  two  thin  metal  plates  fastened 
together  by  three  small  chaius.  Each  plate  is  pierced  with 
holes,  and  each  pair  is  fastened  to  the  chains  so  that  the 
holes  do  not  correspond,  and  half  an  inch  remains  between 
the  two  plates.  No  white  light  can  theu  find  its  way  out. 
The  upper  pair  is  of  course  unfixed,  aud  may  be  lifted 
out  to  get  access  to  the  caudle.  This  lantern  folds  up  into 
the  smallest  possible  compass,  aud  when  in  use  perfectly 
precludes  all  actinic  light  without  getting  hot. 


CLUB  SITTERS.-No.  2. 

BY  “ CLIFF.” 

Some  few  days  after  the  advent  of  my  angular  customer,  I 
had  my  first  re-sit;  it  was,  as  usual,  a lady — the  wife  of  a 
well-to-do  publican  in  the  town.  She  rejected  the  first 
sitting  by  saying,  “ Oh  ! Mr.  Cliff,  I have  brought  back  the 
proof,  and  I really  couldn’t  think  of  having  a painting  made 
trom  this;  it  makes  me  look  positively  plain,  and  this  dress 
doesn’t  ‘ come  out’  at  all  well.  I have  put  on  a black  silk 
now,  and,  if  you  are  disengaged,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  take 
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another.”*  I took  a second  negative,  and  as  that  did  not 
quite  satisfy  me,  another,  and  yet  another,  and  then  got  some- 
thing which,  with  a good  lot  of  touching,  might  make  her 
passable,  if  not  even  good-looking.  Then  I thought  I might 
stop.  •'  Rather  hard  work  for  half-a-crown,  though  ! ” solilo- 
quised I,  as  I wiped  my  hands  preparatory  to  leaving  the 
sanctum.  Judge  of  my  exceeding  astonishment,  not  to  say 
horror,  when  the  lady  put  on  the  table,  not  a half-crown,  but 
a oue-shilling  piece,  saying,  “ i may  as  well  pay  for  the  re- 
sitting now,  Mr.  Cliff!”  “ Thank  you,”  I replied,  “ that 
will  be  two  and  sixpence.”  “ Oh,  no ! ” responded  she  ; “ it 
sayson  my  ticket  that  we  can  be  taken  again  for  one  shilling, 
or  have  any  number  of  extra  positions  to  choose  from  at  the 
same  price.” 

I tried  to  explain  that  that  referred  to  sitters  at  Messrs 
Jones’  own  studios,  and  that  I had  made  an  arrangement  with 
their  Mr.  Slithery  to  have  half-a-crown  for  all  re-sits  at  my 
establishment.  She  didn’t  seem  to  see  it,  and  said  some- 
thing about  “ imposition”  which  I did  not  catch.  But  in 
the  end  she  paid  the  half-crown,  and  sailed  majestically  out, 
firm  in  the  conviction  that  she  had  been  the  victim  of  a 
tremendous  swindle.  The  day  after  this  encounter  I received 
a letter  from  Messrs.  Jones,  asking  me,  as  a favour  to  them- 
selves. to  take  a second  negative,  if  required,  for  a shilling. 
As  they  wrote  in  a gentlemanly  and  business-like  manner,  I 
agreed  to  do  so,  especially  as  1 foresaw  innumerable  conflicts 
with  sitters  in  the  event  of  my  declining;  and  I may  here 
remark,  that  the  “ blessings  ” I called  down  on  the  devoted 
head  ol  the  misleading  Slithery  were  neither  few  nor  un- 
varied. 

I was  now  taking  an  average  of  twenty  sitters  per  week 
for  club  portraits,  but  I found,  to  my  unspeakable  dismay, 
that  my  ordinary  sitters  were  falling  off  at  a very  rapid  rate, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  Slithery’s  assurance,  they  were 
all  going  for  the  thirty-shilling  portrait.  One  man,  the 
manager  of  a bookbinding  establishment,  had  managed  to 
start  no  less  than  six  clubs.  He  was  a little  foxy-haired 
and  bearded  specimen  of  the  genus  homo,  and  1 regret  to 
say  that  he  was  personally  as  ’cute  and  foxy  as  his  hair.  I 
was  one  morning  iuformed  that  Mr.  Sleep — that  is  the  name 
we  will  call  him — was  in  the  reception  room,  and  wished  to 
interview  me.  His  mission  was  to  inform  me  that  he  wns 
going  to  try  a house-to-house  visitation  of  the  town  with  a 
specimen  portrait,  and  endeavour  to  form  more  clubs;  he, 
personally,  had  no  doubt  that  he  could  get  up  at  least  six 
more,  and  the  question  was,  “What  would  1 allow  him  on 
each  sitter?”  1 remarked  that  he  was  employed  by  Messrs. 
Jones,  not  by  me,  and  that  they  were  the  proper  people  to 
apply  to.  In  response,  he  said  that  they  already  allowed 
him  five  shillings  a head,  and  he  certainly  thought  I might 
make  it  more  worth  his  while  by  adding  an  extra  half  crown. 
This  suggestion  struck  me  as  being  decidedly  cool,  so  I 
despatched  Mr.  Sleep  somewhat  summarily.  The  result 
was,  he  went  to  another  photographer  in  the  town,  and  asked 
him  the  same  question,  and,  receiving  a favourable  answer, 
dropped  Messrs.  Jones  a note,  stating  that  be  could  get  up 
many  more  clubs  if  Mr.  Scruemup  took  the  negatives,  but 
that  my  work  had  not  given  satisfaction.  Messrs.  Jones 
then  authorised  their  agents  to  send  the  sitters  either  to 
Scruemup,  or  myself,  and  another  agent  came  to  me  to  say 
that  ho  had  only  managed  to  get  members  to  his  club  on  the 
condition  that  1 took  the  negatives,  and  that  Jones  and  Co. 
wanted  them  sent  to  the  other  man.  He  Bhowed  me  the 
letter  from  that  firm,  which  he  bad  partially  misunderstood, 
and  I explained  that  he  might  send  them  to  either;  but,  in 
future,  he  would  please  not  send  them  to  me,  as  I intended 
resigning  the  business.  I sent  in  my  resignation  that 
evening  ; Jones  and  Co.  refused  to  accept  it,  and  continued 
sending  me  sitt<  rs,  but  as  1 sent  them  on  to  Scruemup  they 
soon  got  tiled  oi  the  game,  and  I was  left  in  peace. 

Soon  after  this  the  people  got  dissatisfied  with  the 
results  of  enlargements  by  collodion  transfer  ; the  cut-out 
looking  heads,  covered  with  gaudy  colouring,  were  getting 


much  too  common,  and  such  remarks  as  “ Oh,  you’ve  got 
one  of  the  shilling  a-week  pictures,  have  you?”  disgusted 
most  of  the  owners  of  tea-tray  monstrosities.  Then  came 
my  time.  1 entered  iuto  an  arrangement  with  a well- 
known  artist  to  paint  me  pictures  on  a carbon  basis,  and 
offered  them  at  the  same  price,  1 sold  a few,  but  the 
sword  s erned  to  have  cut  both  ways,  for  oil  paintings  of 
any  kind  are  now  very  rarely  asked  for,  so  afraid  are  folks 
that  their  friends  shall  imagine  they  have  paid  a shilling 
a-week  for  them.  The  system  of  clubs  has  been  overdone, 
and  the  trashy  enlargements,  together  with  the  similarity 
existing  between  all  club  portraits,  has  brought  the  system 
close  to  its  end,  and  when  that  much-to-be-desired  consum- 
mation arrives,  we  may  hope  that  photography  will  look  up 
once  more. 


f Dlttf- 

MR.  MARSHALL  WANE  IN  GEORGE  STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 

The  first  in  our  series  of  Scotch  studios — that  of  Mr.  Fer- 
gus, at  Largs — was  selected  by  vote ; this  (the  second)  we 
chose  ourselves.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  take  little  credit 
for  our  discrimination,  for  the  name  of  Mr.  Marshall  Wane 
has  been  so  long  a household  word  in  photographic  circles, 
that  to  visit  the  city  of  Edinburgh  without  entering  Mr. 
Wane’s  studio  would  have  been  foolish,  indeed.  We  do 
not  know  exactly  how  many  medals  Mr.  Wane’s  magnifi- 
cent pictures  have  brought  him,  but  we  counted  at  least  five 
gold  ones  among  the  emblems  of  honour  be  has  won  ; and 
those  who  are  familiar  with  his  work  will  not,  we  are  quite 
sure,  grudge  hitn  the  possession  of  them. 

Mr.  Marshall  Wane’s  studio  in  George  Street  ranks 
second  to  none  in  the  kingdom.  The  handsome  pair  of 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  which  contain  examples  of  Mr. 
Wane’s  art,  make  a magnificent  show,  and  especially  for 
this  reason  ; his  portraits  are  not  only  executed  with 
taste  and  artistic  effect,  but  they  are  of  grand  proportions. 
What  say  our  readers  to  studies  taken  direct  from  life 
measuring  24  by  20  inches,  possessing  all  the  vigour, 
brightness,  and  finish  we  are  wont  to  see  in  first-class  small 
work?  Mr.  Wane  seems  as  used  to  plates  of  these  Brob- 
dingnagian  dimensions,  as  if  he  had  handled  them  all  his 
life.  There  are  a dozen  examples  of  portraits  in  the 
gallery  of  these  dimensions,  and  their  breadth,  atmosphere, 
and  rich  shadows  are  wonderful.  Look  at  the  brilliancy 
and  purity  of  tone  of  this  series  of  fancy-dress  portraits,  all 
taken  direct  on  24  by  20  plates.  Here  is  a Madame  1’ompa- 
dour,  the  blue  and  pink  satin  represented  by  delicate  grey 
and  almost  purple  tones  ; and  here  a running  footman  of 
the  olden  time,  with  shining  black  hat  and  white  gloves. 
They  are  but  monotone  prints,  but  the  richness  and 
harmony  of  tone  seem  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
colour.  A portrait  of  Miss  Carlotta  Leclerq,  in  a dress 
presumably  of  damask  satin,  also  deserves  mention.  The 
sheen  of  the  satiu  is  delightful ; and  the  damask  figures  in 
robe,  according  as  the  light  strikes  them,  and  makes  them 
appear  sharp  or  hazy  of  outline,  are  particularly  effective, 
leading  one  almost  to  suppose  that  a clever  painter  must 
have  been  at  work  on  the  drapery,  Mr.  Wane,  of  course, 
makes  use  of  gelatine  in  the  production  of  these  fine  pic- 
tures, and  it  is  certainly  putting  the  “ new  power  ” to  good 
purpose.  During  our  visit  one  of  these  monster  plates  was 
exposed  ; a cabinet  picture  was  first  secured  as  a trial- 
plate— for  it  was  a new  batch  of  gelatine  films — and  then 
the  bigger  plate  was  put  in  the  camera  and  exposed. 
Dallmeyer's  81),  a lens  of  eight  inches  calibre,  was  used, 
with  an  exposure  of  fifteen  seconds.  We  may  mention,  by 
the  way,  that  Mr.  Wane’s  studio  experience  of  gelatine 
plates  is,  that  they  are  practically  from  four  to  five  times 
as  rapid  as  wet  collodion. 

A forcible  portrait  of  Sir  H.  Loch,  the  Governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  is  a picture  of  which  Mr.  Wane  may  be  justly 


* S meant  “ portrait,”  not  “ dress.' 
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proud,  the  modelling  of  the  hands  and  vigorous  rendering 
of  the  beard  being  masterly.  “ l think  Mr.  Wane’s  photo- 
graphs wonderfully  good,”  is  a dictum  bearing  the  signature 
‘‘  Louise  Lorne;”  and  we  make  so  bold  as  to  echo  Her 
Royal  Highness’s  opinion  ; only,  if  we  remain  here  in  the 
gallery  all  day.  we  shall  never  get  a peep  behind  the  scenes. 

There  are  two  studios,  end  they  are  both  of  them  very 
roomy.  There  is  little  furniture  about,  and  all  of  it  is  real 
and  substantial.  In  Edinburgh  there  is  plenty  of  light 
and  consequently  it  may  be  screened  off  without  compunc- 
tion. Mr.  Wane,  on  the  light  side  of  his  studio,  uses  a 
double  tier  of  screens,  one  above  the  other,  each  screen 
measuring  about  four  feet  square  ; the  screens  fit  into 
grooves  against  the  glass,  and  so  slide  to  and  fro  at  will. 
The  roof  (see  fig  1)  is  raised  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  give 


drying  them,  for  as  the  drum  continues  to  revolve,  the 


Fig.  1. 

additional  height,  an  arrangement,  in  Mr.  Wane’s  opinion, 
that  permits  of  more  effective  lighting  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. The  dressing  rooms  are  fitted  with  Japanese 
mirrors,  viz.,  a mirror  in  front,  with  others  on  hinges  at 
each  side  thereof  at  right  angles— certaiuly  the  most  favour- 
ite form  of  looking-glass  with  ladies. 

This  is  the  finishing  room.  Mr.  Wane  uses  fresh  paste 
for  mounting,  aud  eschews  black  cards.  As  each  picture 
of  carte  or  cabinet  size  is  finished,  it  is  put  into  a large  table 
drawer,  of  which  there  are  several  divided  into  small  parti- 
tions or  nests.  The  partitions  have  a little  nitch  cut  into  the 
side,  so  that  the  cards  may  easily  be  lifted  out  and  counted 
at  any  moment.  As  soon  as  the  number  of  cards  is  com- 
plete, and  the  order  satisfied,  they  are  taken  out  and  sent 
off.  By  this  table-drawer  arrangement,  the  chief  can 
always  inspect  the  state  of  an  order  at  any  time,  examine 
the  work,  and  know  how  far  it  has  progressed. 

Upstairs  are  the  enlarging,  printing,  and  washing  rooms. 
In  Mr.  Wane’s  ;stablishment  the  scissors  are  used  for 
trimming  prints,  the  cuttings  being  collected  every  day 
and  burnt,  so  as  not  to  get  trodden  on  and  dirtied.  In  one 
of  the  rooms  the  fire-place  has  been  removed,  and,  in  lieu 
thereof,  an  iron  box  measuring  about  24  by  18  inches,  and 
some  20  inches  deep,  is  located,  into  which  the  cuttings  are 
put  and  ignited.  This  is  not  only  a most  tidy  arrange- 
ment, but  an  economical  one  into  the  bargain. 

Mr.  Wane  washes  his  prints  in  a revolving  cylinder,  with 
the  nature  of  which  some  of  our  readers  are  familiar. 
After  the  pictures  have  been  fixed,  and  rinsed  in  three  or 
four  changes  of  water,  Mr.  Wane  professes  to  wash  them 
in  twenty  minutes;  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  some 
priuts  we  took  away  with  us,  and  examined  for  hyposulphite 
of  soda  by  the  well-known  iodide  of  starch  test,  proved 
quite  free  from  that  compound.  The  washing  apparatus 
consists  of  a drum-like  cylinder,  perhaps  two  feet  in 
diameter  and  three  feet  long.  It  is  placed  in  a horizontal 
position,  as  shown  in  our  sketch  (tig  2). 

The  outside  cylinder,  A,  is  simply  a casing  of  tin  to  keep 
in  the  water  ; the  inside  cylinder,  B,  that  revolves,  is  a few 
inches  smaller  than  the  exterior  one,  aud  it  is  simply  a 
frame-work  covered  with  a twine  netting.  If  you  look 
inside  the  apparatus  when  it  is  at  work,  you  see  this  inside 
skeleton  cylinder,  B,  revolving  rapidly,  upon  the  net-work 
being  laid  prints  in  the  act  of  washing.  These  prints  are 
washed  in  a two-fold  manner.  Water  is  squirted  upon 
them  in  the  form  of  little  jets,  and  this  water  is  again 
thrown  off  by  centrifugal  force,  as  the  skeleton  drum  bear- 
ing the  prints  rapidly  revolves.  In  fact,  the  machine  not 
only  washes  the  prints,  but,  at  the  end  of  the  operation, 
when  the  water  is  turned  off,  it  goes  a good  way  towards 


Fig.  2. 

water  is  thrown  off  the  wet  pictures.  The  outside  cylin- 
der, or  jacket,  as  we  have  said,  is  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  water,  thrown  off  by  centrifugal  force, 
being  sent  into  every  corner  of  the  apartment. 

The  water  is  supplied  by  two  iron  tubes  pierced  with 
small  holes,  which  tubes  run  lengthways  through  the  drum 
— or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  parallel  with  its  axis.  Ono 
tube,  indeed,  runs  right  through  the  middle  of  the  drum,  D, 
and  the  jets  of  water  from  it  fall  upon  the  faces  of  the 
prints  as  they  come  round  in  turn,  lying  inside  the  skele- 
ton drum.  The  other  tube,  C,  also  pierced  along  its  length 
with  water  holes,  is  at  the  top  of  the  apparatus,  between 
the  outer  cylinder  and  the  revolving  cylinder,  so  that  the 
prints  lying  upon  the  network  come  round  with  their  backs 
towards  the  falling  water.  Thus  the  prints,  as  they  ie- 
volve,  are  first  treated  to  a shower  in  front  and  then  at 
the  back,  and  one  can  readily  understand  that  pictures 
subjected  to  a continual  spray,  and,  moreover,  to  centri- 
fugal action,  for  twenty  minutes,  are  likely  to  be  as  well 
freed  from  any  hyposulphite  they  may  contain,  as  immer- 
sion in  running  water  for  many  hours. 

The  apparatus  may  be  turned  by  hand,  for  it  is  very 
light ; but  Mr.  Wane  objects  to  this,  for  the  reason  that  a 
stoppage  at  any  time  may  bring  about  a fall  of  the  prints, 
since  these  are  kept  in  position  around  the  inside  of  the 
cylinder  by  centrifugal  force.  On  this  account  Mr.  Wane 
has  recourse  to  a water-motor,  E,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a water-mill ; the  water  main  supplied  to  his  house  in 
Edinboro’  is  quite  potent  enough  to  work  the  motor,  which, 
we  may  mention,  can  be  constructed  by  any  water-engineer 
who  knows  his  business.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  a wash- 
ing drum  working  vertically  does  not  seem  to  answer  so 
well  as  the  horizontal  arrangement. 

We  have  no  time  to  speak  of  Mr.  Wane’s  excellent 
printing  arrangements  (the  printing  is  all  done  under 
ground  glass,  or  under  tissue  paper),  nor  of  his  admirable 
way  of  storing  negatives,  each  with  its  number  plainly 
marked  under  the  rack  ; but  from  an  elegant  little  card  of 
terms,  we  quote  the  following  to  show  that  good  prices  arc 
to  be  had  in  the  Scotch  capital  for  good  work. 

Cartes,  per  dozen  ...  from  £0  15  0 to  £1  1 0 

Cabinets,  per  doz...  from  1 5 0 to  2 2 0 

10  by  8 in  gold  frame  complete  ...  2 10  0 

12  by  10 3 10  0 

15  by  12 5 5 0 

20  by  16  (direct  from  life)  7 7 0 

24  by  20  ( do.  do.  ) 8 8 0 

The  “Bye  the  Bye”  next  week  will  be  “With  the 
Camera  on  the  Continent ; ” the  following  “ At  Home,” 
“ In  Princes  Street,  Edinboro  .” 
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The  observatory  on  Ben  Nevis  has  now  been  a fact  for 
some  months.  The  camera  is  not  yet  in  use  as  a recording 
or  observing  instrument,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
is,  as  yet,  no  proper  building  or  shelter  upon  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  indefatigable  ob- 
server, Mr.  Wragge,  who  lives  at  the  base,  has  to  climb 
the  summit  every  day  ; he  begins  the  arduous  toil  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  arrives  after  some  four  hours’ 
work.  One  hour,  from  nine  to  ten,  he  spends  on  the  top, 
his  instruments  being  arranged  behind  a stone  screen,  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather.  He  gets  home  again  at 
two  in  the  afternoon. 

Only  those  who  have  climbed  the  four  thousand  feet 
and  more  up  the  rugged  side,  and  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  sharp  angular  masses  of  granite  over  which  the 
pedestrian  must  pick  his  way  for  a good  third  of  the  dis- 
tance, can  appreciate  the  exertions  of  the  Ben  Nevis  ob- 
server. The  mountain  is  but  4,406  above  the  sea- 
level,  but  then  you  start  at  the  sea-level,  near 
Fort  William,  and  have  to  climb  every  foot  of  it.  For 
this  reason,  Ben  Nevis  represents  more  arduous  work 
than  many  of  the  reputable  peaks  in  Switzerland.  Thus, 
we  have  climbed  the  Piz  Languard  in  the  Engadine, 
which  is  full  two  thousand  feet  above  the  snow-line,  in  much 
less  time  than  Ben  Nevis,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
village  whence  we  started  was  already  six  thousand  feet 
high.  The  sea-level  is  a point  to  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration, both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  one’s  journey. 

Piazzi  Smyth,  the  Astronomer-Royal  of  Scotland,  is 
again  calling  attention  to  the  formation  of  clouds  as  fore- 
casts of  the  weather.  The  Scotch  astronomer,  it  may  be 
remembered,  was  the  first  to  suggest  taking  regular  photo- 
graphic records  of  changes  in  cloudland,  and  initiated  the 
work  by  securing  a most  interesting  series  of  such  pictures. 
One  of  these  days  we  may  see  cloud  cameras  at  all  the 
meteorological  observatories. 

Anthony's  Bulletin  contains  a capital  portrait  of  Professor 
Henry  Draper,  of  New  York — one  of  the  best  known  of 
our  scientific  photographers.  Professor  Draper  has  not 
only  taken  a photograph  of  the  comet,  but,  by  exposing  a 
gelatine  plate  for  two  hours  and  forty -two  minutes,  secured 
au  image  of  the  tail,  10°  long,  the  plate  showing  many 
stars  shining  through  the  tail. 

During  this  loDg  exposure  of  two  hours  and  three- 
quarters,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  camera  was 
moving ; or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  true  to  say  the 
camera  was  stationary,  while  our  earth  was  moving.  The 
camera  is  mounted  in  a so-called  equatorial  telescope, 
which,  by  means  of  well-regulated  clock-work,  is  made  to 
point  steadily  at  the  comet  until  the  required  exposure  has 
been  made.  But,  as  the  best  of  clock-work  will  not  move 
with  the  same  accuracy  as  our  earth,  it  is  necessary  to 
correct  from  time  to  time  by  hand,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  that  astronomical  photography  is  alike  so  tedious  and 
exacting. 


The  death  of  Mr.  R.  VV.  Thomas,  of  Pall  Mall,  removes  a 
familiar  personage  from  our  midst.  For  thirty  years  past 
the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  an  authority  on  matters 
photographic,  and  “ Thomas’  collodion  ’’  is  a household 
word,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  wherever  photography 
is  practised.  Mr.  Thomas’  scientific  knowledge  was  of  no 
ordinary  character,  and  enabled  him  to  take  high  rank  as 
an  experimental  and  manufacturing  photographic  chemist. 
He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society,  and  for  some 
time  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain.  He  served  in  the  capacity  of  honorary 
treasurer  to  the  latter  Society  for  several  years,  and  took 
a deep  interest  in  its  welfare.  Mr.  Thomas  died  on  the 
6tb  inst.,  aged  58. 

Workers  with  ferrous  oxalate  have  been  recommended 
to  add  a little  fixing  bath  to  the  developer  to  en- 
sure clearer  negatives ; now  they  are  told  to  add  develo- 
per to  the  fixing  bath  to  get  greater  brilliancy,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  ounce  of  old  oxalate  solution  to  the  pint  of 
hyposulphite. 


Those  who  travel  with  the  camera  will  be  grateful  to 
Dr.  Hermann  Fol  for  his  simple  plan  of  making  develop- 
ing trays  with  parchment-paper.  We  see,  by  the  way, 
that  parchment  paper  is  to  be  purchased  at  the  railway 
book-stalls,  so  that  it  is  never  too  late,  even  for  tourists  on 
the  point  of  starting,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  hint. 


Messrs.  Piper  and  Carter  promise  Dr.  Eder’s  book  on 
Modern  Dry  Plates  by  the  end  of  this  mouth ; it  will 
practically  be  a new  edition  of  the  doctor’s  German  work. 
Captain  Abney  has  a second  edition  of  his  Emulsion  Book 
in  the  press,  so  that  photographers  will  be  able  to  make 
comparison  between  the  two  authorities. 


The  regulations  for  the  autumn  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall 
have  now  been  published,  and  will  be  found  in  another 
column. 


We  saw  some  eclipse  photographs  of  a novel  character 
the  other  day.  They  were  not  pictures  of  the  sun  half 
eclipsed  by  the  moon,  but  of  the  crescent-shaped  light- 
spots  that  lurk  under  the  trees  during  the  phenomenon. 
As  everybody  knows,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  sun- 
light coining  through  the  foliage  of  a tree  or  other  inter- 
stices, no  matter  what  shape,  is  thrown  upon  the  ground 
in  the  form  of  round  disks,  the  shape  of  the  sun  itself ; and 
in  these  eclipse  photographs,  the  bright  spots  under  the 
trees  had  also  taken  the  form  of  the  sun  for  the  time  being, 
and  consequently  were  crescent-shaped. 

A photographic  museum  is  to  be  established  in  Paris  at 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  Already  some  valu- 
able historical  objects  have  been  collected,  but  much  has 
still  to  be  done  to  illustrate  all  the  principal  processes 
since  the  days  of  Nicephore  Niepce  and  Daguerre.  Cer- 
tainly no  time  should  be  lost  in  procuring  early  specimens  ; 
every  year  that  passes  makes  the  task  of  forming  a his- 
torical collection  more  difficult. 
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For  retouching  opaque  objects,  either  by  day  or  night, 
a decanter  of  water  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  for 
condensing  the  light  upon  one’s  work.  Artists,  when 
drawing  upon  wood,  find  a simple  lens  of  this  kind  of 
wonderful  assistance  in  illuminating  their  fine  pencilling. 


Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  C.E.,  lectures  this  evening  on 
photography  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  before  the  members 
of  the  Balloon  Society. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good.  The 
Parliamentary  Enquiry  into  the  funds  of  the  great  City 
Companies  has  led  to  the  rapid  inflation  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  to  which  the  Companies  have 
contributed  money  in  double  quick  time.  Upwards  of 
^75,000  has  been  hurriedly  given  towards  technical 
education  in  this  way,  a most  laudable  object,  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales  properly  remarked  on  Monday,  when  he 
laid  the  foundation  stone  at  South  Kensington. 


The  only  question  is  whether  the  money  was  entrusted 
to  the  Companies  for  this  object.  When  King  Alfred  was 
minding  the  cakes  in  the  neatherd’s  hut,  he  received  the 
gratitude  of  a beggar  to  whom  he  had  given  a roll  hot 
from  the  hearth.  “ You  are  quite  welcome,  my  man,”  was 
the  king’s  laconic  remark  ; “ they  are  not  mine.” 


Angies  Df  % lag. 

HOW  1 RETOUCH  AND  VARNISH  MY  GELATINE 
NEGATIVES. 

BY  J.  B.  HARRISON. 

How  1 Retouch  Mg  Gelatine  Negatives. — In  my  own 
practice,  I always  retouch  negatives  before  varnishing, 
as  I find  the  film  much  better  to  work  on  than  either  var- 
nish or  mediums ; besides,  the  varnish,  being  over  the 
pencil,  is  a great  protection  against  the  possibility  of  the 
lead  being  rubbed  off  in  the  printer's  hands. 

I may  just  mention  that  my  retouching  desk  is  fitted 
with  a glass  coated  with  matt  varnish.  I use  a mirror 
behiud  it  for  reflecting  the  light  on  the  negative.  1 also 
keep  a piece  of  cardboard,  with  a round  hole  in  the  cen- 
tre, about  one-and-a-half  inches  in  diameter,  to  put  over 
the  negative  when  working  on  it. 

Here  it  may  also  be  useful  to  give  the  contents  of  my 
drawer,  which  is  placed  under  my  retouching  desk,  and 
in  which  I keep  my  black-lead  pencils  (varying  from  hard 
HHil  to  soft  BB),  leather  and  paper  stumps,  a small  box 
of  resin  ground  very  fine  between  two  glasses,  a piece  of 
Gihon’s  opaque,  a spotting-brush,  a penknife,  and  a thin 
piece  of  steel  finely  pointed. 

My  mode  of  working  (after  the  gelatine  negative  is  dry) 
is  to  place  it  on  the  desk  in  the  position  I want  it,  then 
dip  the  tip  of  my  finger  in  the  box  of  ground  resin,  and 
rub  the  place  to  be  retouched  in  a circular  form.  It 
requires  very  little  rubbing  to  get  a surface  on  the  nega- 
tives, upon  which  1 can  work  to  any  extent  I choose. 

For  ordinary  good  negatives,  I take  an  ever-pointed 
pencil-holder,  with  a Faber’s  HH  lead  in  it,  and,  after 
sharpening  it  on  a piece  of  fine  sand-paper,  which  I have 
nailed  on  a piece  of  wood,  by  my  side,  I begin  at  the 
left  side  of  the  face,  and  work  with  fine  stipples  until  I 
have  taken  cut  all  the  roughness  and  defects  in  the  skin. 
If  the  eyes  require  strengthening  or  sharpening  up,  I do 
to  them  then  what  is  necessary ; and  if  the  high-lights  are 
not  quite  strong  enough,  I take  a softer  pencil,  and,  with 


a few  careful  stipples,  strengthen  them,  taking  care  that 
my  stipples  are  placed  in  the  same  direction  as  the  muscles 
of  the  face  are. 

If  my  negative  be  of  a freckled-skinned  person,  I take 
a soft  pencil,  and  work  out  the  freckles,  taking  care  not  to 
get  too  much  lead  on,  or  spoil  the  shape  of  the  face  ; after, 

1 take  the  1III  lead,  and  stipple  very  carefully  between  the 
other  work  that  is  already  on  the  negative.  Iu  this  man- 
ner I gain  a very  nice  effect  in  the  finished  work.  When 
the  head  is  finished,  I take  out  with  a soft  pencil  what- 
ever defects  there  may  be  in  the  hands,  drapery,  or  back- 
ground. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  I always  aim  at  getting  a 
pleasing  effect  in  the  finished  work,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  keeping  the  likeness.  I do  not  like  to  see  the  lines 
about  the  face  and  eyes  totally  obliterated ; but  I just 
soften  them  down  so  that  they  do  not  appear  too  deep  in 
the  finished  print. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  very  useful  to  some  to  know  how 
I proceed  with  an  under-exposed  gelatine  negative  in 
which  the  high-lights  are  much  too  dense,  and  in  which 
what  should  be  half-tones  are  quite  transparent.  My 
mode  of  treating  a negative  of  this  description  is  to  matt 
varnish  it  at  the  back,  and,  when  it  is  set,  scrape  off  the 
matt  varnish  from  the  too  dense  parts  with  a penknife 
or  a fine  piece. of  steel.  Then  I take  a BB  lead,  and  work 
with  cross-etching  on  the  matt  surface,  over  the  too  trans- 
parent parts.  Then  I turn  the  negative  over,  and  work  on 
the  film  as  much  as  I think  it  requires. 

Other  kinds  of  gelatine  negatives,  sometimes  met  with, 
are  those  that  lack  intensity  or  vigour  of  any  kind,  and  in 
which  the  coat  and  background  seem  to  be  both  alike. 
My  plan  of  treating  these  is  to  get  a piece  of  mineral  paper, 
a little  larger  than  the  negative  is  in  size,  and  place  it  be- 
tween damp  blottiug-paper  for  a few  minutes.  I get  a 
weak  solution  of  liquid  gum,  and,  with  a small  brush,  go 
round  the  corners  of  the  back  of  the  negative  with  it ; then 
L take  out  the  mineral  paper  from  between  the  blotting- 
paper,  and  place  it  on  the  back  of  the  negative,  taking  care 
to  get  it  to  stick  ail  round,  and,  when  dry,  it  will  be  per- 
fectly tight.  1 then  take  a sharp  knife  and  cut  out  the 
figure,  or  anything  that  I want  to  print  deeper  than  the 
rest.  When  that  is  done,  I take  another  piece  of  mineral 
paper,  and  place  it  over  the  one  which  is  already  fastened, 
and,  when  this  is  dry,  I take  a paper  stump  dipped  in  pow- 
dered lead,  or  a BB  point,  whichever  I think  best,  and  work 
on  the  miueral  paper,  strengthening  any  portion  required. 
I had  better  state  that  for  a negative  of  this  kind  I should 
varnish  before  commencing  it. 

Some  might  say  that  rubbing  the  gelatine  film  with 
resin,  as  described  above,  would  tend  to  scratch  it ; 
but  there  is  no  fear  of  this  if  the  resin  be  ground  fine,  and 
just  dusted  off  before  commencing  work. 

How  l Varnish  Mg  Gelatine  Negatives. — For  varnishing  I 
have  a Bunsen  gas  stove,  attached  to  a permanent  gas-pipe, 
which  has  been  put  up  purposely  for  varnishing,  and  one 
bottle  of  varnish  specially  prepared  for  gelatine  negatives, 
and  another  empty,  together  with  funnel  and  filter  paper. 
My  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  light  the  gas  stove,  warm  the 
plate  to  be  vartiished  from  the  back,  and  coat  it  from  the 
bottle  of  varnish  in  a similar  manner  to  coating  a collodion 
plate.  I don’t  pour  back  into  the  same  bottle,  but  drain 
it  into  the  empty  bottle,  which  is  supplied  with  a filter- 
paper.  I then  just  warm  the  plate  again  until  it  sets,  and 
place  it  in  a rack,  to  get  hard.  By  draining  through  a 
filter  paper,  I have  always  clean  varnish,  which  is  very 
necessary  for  obtaining  clean  prints. 

Before  passing  the  neg  tives  on  to  the  printer,  I just 
take  my  spotting  brush,  charged  with  Gihon's  opaque, 
and  do  what  spotting  is  required  in  them. 

I may  here  mention  that  I do  not  like  to  pass  the  nega- 
tives out  of  my  room  before  three  or  four  hours  after  var- 
nishing, as  the  varnish  sticks  to  the  paper  if  printed  from 
too  soon. 
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BY  WILLIAM  SHAWCROSS. 

The  first  thing  Ido  on  receiving  my  batch  of  unvarnished 
negatives  for  the  day  is  to  write  the  name  of  the  sitter  on 
the  negative  with  a stocking  needle.  This  I find  is  a better 
plan  than  writing  with  ink.  The  ink  occasionally  gets 
washed  or  rubbed  away,  but  the  name  scratched  in  with  a 
ntedle  is  always  there. 

I next  carefully  rub  every  part  of  the  negative  to  be 
worked  upon  by  the  following  medium:  — 

Turpentine  4 drachms 

Gum-dammar  ...  ...  ...  6 grains 

I do  not  recommend  making  up  a larger  quantity,  as  if 
seems  to  work  better  when  (resh. 

With  regard  to  this  retouching  medium,  I cannot  say  too 
much  in  its  praise.  It  takes  the  lead  more  freely  than 
any  other  medium  retouching  varnish,  or  aLy  of  the  modes 
of  rubbing  the  varnish  to  get  a “ bite  ” for  the  lead.  I can 
use  a much  coarser  point  ou  the  pencil,  which  is  a great 
advantage,  as  the  work  is  finished  much  quicker  than  with 
a fine  point.  It  is  astonishing  what  can  be  done  with  an 
under-exposed  or  a thin  negative  by  means  of  the  medium, 
and  finally,  the  work  does  not  run  in  the  least  when  varnish- 
ing, and  has  a much  softer  effect. 

In  case  the  negative  should  require  a little  more  work 
after  varnishing,  or  some  slight  alteration,  I lightly  rub 
the  varnish  with  a little  powdered  resin  on  the  tip  of  my 
fiuger.  I prefer  resin,  as  it  does  not  leave  any  mark  or 
halo  round  the  head.  This,  however,  I only  do  in  excep- 
tional cases,  as  the  advantages  of  having  no  retouching  on 
the  varnish  to  rub  away  are  obvious,  more  especially  when 
the  prints  from  the  negative  are  for  publication.  Should 
the  negatives  get  dirty  from  long  printing,  the  varnish  can 
he  washed  off  with  methylated  spirits,  and  varnished  again 
without  injury  to  the  retouching. 

The  medium  I keep  in  a small  glass  stoppeied  bottle, 
and  I apply  it  by  g tting  a little  on  the  top  of  my  finger, 
and  rubbing  it  gently  on  the  negative  until  it  is  almost 
dry,  softening  away  the  edge,  so  that  there  is  no  line  round 
the  head. 

After  my  negatives  are  all  rubbed,  I take  each  one  in  the 
order  of  sitting,  or  as  the  emergency  of  the  case  requires, 
and  carefully  take  out  all  spots  and  freckles  with  a Faber’s 
B or  HB  pencil.  With  a harder  pencil  (from  II  to  HHHH 
as  thedeusity  of  the  negatives  demands),  I next  soften  the 
lines  and  curves  of  the  face.  With  a circular  motion,  I 
th-  n go  all  over  the  face,  taking  out  what  catches  my  eye 
first,  not  commencing  at  the  forehead  and  working  down,  but 
doing  a little  on  the  forehead,  a little  on  the  lighted  side 
of  the  face,  and  then  a little  on  the  shadowed  side — in  fact, 
running  from  one  part  of  the  negative  to  another,  until  the 
face  is  entirely  finished.  This  I find  is  much  better  (so  far 
as  keeping  the  likeness  and  character  of  the  face  is  con- 
cerned) than  the  plan  of  beginning  at  the  top,  and  finishing 
every  part  of  the  face  as  you  work  down. 

Wheu  the  face  is  finished  or  “ modelled”  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, I again  take  a soft  lead  and  lighten  up  the  hair, 
strengthen  the  lights  on  the  frills,  collars,  and  dress  il 
required.  I then  finish  off  the  negative  by  spotting  out 
with  a sable  brush  and  Indian  ink.  I take  out  every  spot, 
so  that  it  does  not  show  either  black  or  white  in  the  print. 
It  is  worth  all  the  extra  trouble  to  do  this,  for  while  on  the 
negative  you  only  have  to  do  it  once,  on  the  print  it  is  six, 
twelve,  or  twenty-four  times,  and  in  case  of  publication  an 
unlimited  number. 

I use  an  ordinary  retouching  desk,  and  work  with  an  open 
aperture,  regulating  the  light  by  means  of  sheets  of  paper 
laid  on  the  bottom,  aud  ranging  from  white  to  a dark  blue  ; 
the  ODe  I generally  use  is  of  a medium  blue,  which  I find 
does  not  try  the  eyes  so  much  as  white,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  gives  more  body  to  the  negative.  On  dark  days,  or 
for  very  strong  negatives,  I use  a piece  of  silvered  glass  to 
reflect  the  light. 

When  my  day’s  work  at  retouching  is  done,  I proceed  to 


varnish  my  negatives  with  the  following  varnish.  I put 
orange  shellac  into  a wide-mouthed  bottle  until  it  is 
two-thirds  full,  fill  up  with  methylated  spirits,  cork,  and 
let  it  stand  for  a day  or  two,  shake  it  well,  and  filter.  If  too 
thick,  dilute  with  more  spirit  to  the  strength  required. 
This  varnish  is  the  best,  and  at  the  same  time  the  simplest, 
I have  yet  tried.  It  is  very  hard,  does  not  get  tacky  even 
in  the  sun,  resists  damp,  and  does  not  gather  dust.  I have 
used  it  for  some  years  for  wet  plates,  and  never  founds 
negative  that  had  had  this  varnish  to  crack  or  leave  the 
glass,  and  it  does  equally  well  for  gelatine  plates. 

In  winter  1 varnish  the  negatives  by  a clear  fire,  which  I 
take  care  is  free  from  dust  on  the  bars.  In  summer  a gas 
stove  or  spirit  lamp  will  do  equally  well.  I see  that  all 
doors  and  windows  are  closed,  as  a current  of  air  causes  dust 
to  settle  on  the  varnish.  After  warming  the  negative,  I 
carefully  dust  it  with  a broad  camel’s  hair  brush.  Pour  on 
the  varnish  from  one  bottle,  flow  it  over  the  plate,  and  pour 
off  into  another  bottle,  and  again  warm  the  negative  until 
it  is  dry.  After  the  negatives  are  all  varnished,  I stand 
them  on  a shelf,  and  in  the  morning  (by  which  time  tho 
varnish  is  quite  set)  I deliver  them  to  the  printer  with 
instructions  as  to  style  of  printing. 

In  some  cases,  and  where  proofs  are  required,  it  is  better 
to  print  the  proofs  before  varnishing.  This  can  easily  bo 
done,  without  injury  to  the  gelatine  or  retouching,  by 
printing  through  thin  sheets  of  talc.  If  any  alterations  are 
required,  they  can  then  be  done  before  varnishing. 

In  conclusion,  I may  say  that  the  above  is  the  best  plan 
arrived  at  by  me  after  some  years’  experience.  It  is  followed 
out  daily  by  me  as  retoucher  to  a large  firm,  many  of  whose 
photographs  are  for  publication. 


BY  E.  A.  MAXWELL. 

I endeavour  to  get  the  negatives  dry  in  the  evening,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  varnished,  and  left  to  harden  during 
the  night.  This  of  course  cannot  always  be  done,  negatives 
sometimes  being  taken  very  late  in  the  day  ; the  varnishing 
must  then  be  left  till  the  morning,  and  a certain  time 
allowed  for  hardening,  thereby  delaying  the  retouching  and 
printing. 

There  are  cases  when  proofs  are  required  in  a great  hurry, 
and  the  negative  is  therefore  immersed  in  spirit,  and  dried 
off  by  heat — retouched  and  put  direct  into  the  printing 
frame.  These  negatives,  however,  are  liable  to  remain  un- 
varnished altogether,  being  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  and 
so  run  the  chance  of  damage  from  damp,  silver  staining, 
and  other  evils  natural  to  gelatine.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to 
do  all  in  the  usual  routine,  and  varnish  first. 

Numerous  are  the  opinions  expressed  ou  t he  subject  of 
varnishes  suitable  for  g.-latine  plates,  many  clamouring  for 
the  haidest  possible  kind  ; but  this  idea  I certainly  cannot 
endorse,  for  having  tried  nearly  every  commercial  brand,  I 
incline  to  a soft  varnish,  as  with  it  you  can  dispense  with 
all  “mediums,”  such  as  turpentine,  “matteline,”  resin, 
cuttle  fish,  and  so  forth,  the  first  leaving  a nasty  stickim  ss 
on  the  negative,  while  with  the  latter  you  are  liable  to  scratch 
the  film,  and  are  almost  certain  to  create  numerous  black 
specks  thereon. 

The  negative  must  be  dried  spontaneously,  and  only  in 
very  exceptional  cases  use  heat,  when  all  moisture  has  been 
expelled  from  the  film  by  alcohol.  Heating  a mcist  gela- 
tine film  will  often  produce  the  most  startliug  result ; so 
be  on  tho  safe  side,  and  dry  by  a current  of  air.  A good 
way  is  to  raise  a window  a few  inches,  and  stand  the  rack  in 
the  draught.  Upon  the  negatives  being  thoroughly  dry, 
warm  them  slightly,  dust  with  a camel  hair  brush,  and  pour 
over  the  varnish  (which  must  be  kept  well  filtered),  drain 
closely,  warm  again,  and  leave  to  harden. 

When  ready  to  retouch,  you  may,  supposing  a soft  varnish 
to  have  been  made  use  of,  proceed  to  work  on  the  surface 
without  preparation,  or  may  produce  the  finest  imaginable 
matt  surface  in  this  way.  Rub  the  tip  of  the  finger  some- 
what sharply  on  any  part  of  the  negative  that  will  not  come 
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into  the  finished  print;  this  will  produce  a little  fine  powder, 
which  you  take  on  the  hall  of  the  finger  and  gently  grind 
the  surface  of  the  varnish  on  the  part  required  to  be  re- 
touched, using  a circular  motion,  lightening  the  pressure 
as  you  come  to  the  edge,  So  that  n«.  line  of  demarcation  may 
show  between  the  rubbe  1 and  unrubbed  sinfaces. 

There  is  no  need  to  have  the  retouching  desk  of  any 
particular  form,  provided  that  a good  light  is  reflected 
through  the  negative,  and  all  other  light  shut  out.  The 
desk  I am  using  is  constructed  from  an  old  drawing-board. 
A circular  hole  is  cut  in  the  centre  of  the  hinged  flap  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  backed  with  ground  glass,  a series  ol 
holes  on  each  side  of  tte  board,  supported  by  lueansof  pegs, 
a lath  on  which  the  negative  rests,  a vertical  and  horizontal 
movement  being  thereby  attained,  and  negatives  of  any  size 
can  be  accommodated  thereon.  Place  the  desk  in  any  window 
where  the  sun  does  not  shine,  and  so  arrange  the  looking- 
glass  that  the  light  from  the  sky  is  directed  through  the 
aperture ; close  all  in  with  a cloth,  and  everything  is  in 
readiness  to  commence  work. 

It  is  well  to  have  more  than  one  pencil,  but  do  not  have 
too  many,  for  they  prove  an  embarras  des  richcsse.  I find  an 
HB  and  an  IIH  the  most  useful  tools.  Cut  them  care- 
fully with  a sharp  knife,  leaving  about  half-an-inch  of  lead 
exposed.  Finish  off  to  a delicate  poiut  with  the  finest 
procurable  sand-paper.  With  the  HB  pencil  then  proceed 
to  fill  in  all  the  most  palpable  defects  - holes  in  the  film, 
freckles,  &c. ; then  take  the  harder  pencil,  and  soften  the 
stroug  lines.  The  modes  of  using  the  pencil  are  various, 
for,  on  magnifying  the  work  of  several  retouchers,  you  will 
find  some  done  entirely  by  stippliug,  others  by  lining  and 
cross-hatching.  It  is,  of  course,  a minor  poiut,  and 
depends  on  the  taste  of  the  retoucher.  I incline  to  a 
touch  that  may  be  described  as  an  inverted  comma,  and, 
with  this  somewhat  circular  movement  of  the  hand,  tone 
down  the  wrinxles  on  the  forehead,  crows’  feet,  and  lines 
about  the  mouth,  leaving  almost  untouched  the  shadow 
under  the  eyes.  The  high-lights  are  then  strengthened 
(the  forehead,  cheeks,  nose,  and  chin),  and  a little — a very 
little — over  tbe  eyebrows. 

The  process  of  retouching  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in 
photography,  and  brings  out  what  artistic  qualities  you 
may  be  endowed  with.  The  greatest  care  must  be  used, 
as  the  likeness  is  quickly  impaired.  The  deep-set  lines 
may  all  be  modified  ; but  only  in  very  exceptional  cases 
entirely  removed.  A frown,  or  other  unpleasant  expression, 
can  often  be  alleviated,  but  must  be  done  very  delicately. 
Beware  of  touching  the  eyes,  and,  above  all,  don’t  do  too 
much  to  the  negative.  I always  content  myself  with  a 
fairly  smooth  face,  and  do  not  yearn  for  a waxy,  doll-like 
countenance  ; for,  if  work  is  turned  out  in  this  way,  you 
get  the  reputation  of  flattering  your  sitters.  I may  not 
get  as  fine  a stippled  surface  as  many,  but,  at  any  rate,  1 
flatter  myself,  I do  not  lose  the  likeness. 


The  “ Topic  ” next  week  will  “ Carbon  Transparencies 
for  Enlargements,”  by  J.  Burton. 


PREPARATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASPHALT. 

BY  DR.  R.  KAYSER.* 

Recent  investigations  of  natural  asphalts  have  shown  that 
the  sensitive  constituent  of  these  substances  is  insoluble  in 
ether.  In  order  to  separate  this  constituent  in  as  pure  a 
state  as  possible,  and  free  from  all  other  impurities  of  the 
asphalt,  the  following  method  is  strongly  to  be  recom- 
mended. Syrian  asphalt  is  broken  into  small  pieces  not 
larger  than  peas,  and  dried  in  a dark  room  ; by  this  means 
the  natural  moisture  of  the  asphalt,  which  is  often  found 
in  the  mass  in  the  form  of  small  drops,  is  driven  off.  The 
desiccation  must  be  effected  at  a temperature  of  from 
40°  to  50Q  C , and  the  asphalt  is  then  reduced  to  a fine 


powder  in  a mortar,  an  operation  which,  as  with  all  resins 
or  resinous  substances,  is  best  effected  in  tolerably  cold 
weather.  This  powder  is  then,  by  small  portions  at  a 
time,  dropped  into  three  times  its  volume  of  ether,  shak- 
ing it  well  as  each  portion  is  added.  The  mixture  is  now 
left  to  stand  for  three  or  four  days  at  the  ordinary  tempe- 
rature of  the  room,  taking  care  to  stir  it  well  frequently, 
and  the  solution  is  decanted  off,  the  mass  which  remains 
undissolved  being  again  shaken  up  with  a small  quantity 
of  ether,  iu  order  to  remove  all  the  remaining  soluble 
portion  of  tbe  substance.  Chloroform  in  twice  the  volume 
of  the  asphalt  originally  treated  is  now  poured  over  the 
portion  which  has  not  been  dissolved  by  the  ether,  and  the 
mixture  is  again  set  aside  to  stand,  but  with  frequent  agi- 
tation, at  ordinary  temperature ; and  when  the  solution 
has  been  accomplished,  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  rest 
completely  for  a day,  and  the  clear  chloroform  solution  is 
drawn  off.  From  this  solution  the  chloroform  can  be 
recovered  by  distillation  over  a water  bath,  and  the  solid 
remaining  behind  will  be  found  to  be  the  sensitive  portion 
of  the  asphalt.  A small  quantity  of  chloroform  will  still 
be  retained  by  the  residue  of  the  distillation,  and  can  bo 
removed  otdy  with  extreme  difficulty  ; but  as  it  has  no 
injurious  effect  on  the  preparation  of  asphalt,  its  presence 
may  be  disregarded.  This  preparation  can  now  be  dis- 
solved in  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  in  the  proportion  of 
1 : 15,  in  the  ordinary  asphalt  process,  and  can  then  be 
developed  with  a mixture  of  olive  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  WOVEN  FABRICS. 

BY  WINTER  AND  CO.,  VIENNA.* 

This  invention  consists  in  producing  photographs  on  woven 
fabrics,  and  preparing  them  for  the  reception  of  oil  colours — 
in  such  a way  that  these  do  not  sink  into  the  stuff,  while 
the  image  remains  protect'd  from  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Photographs  taken  in  this  way  have  the  advantage 
over  paper  photographs  that  they  can  without  damage  be 
thoro  tghly  washed  or  even  boiled,  so  as  to  remove  all  traces 
of  chemicals  which  can  injure  the  picture;  but  it  is  never- 
theless very  necessary  to  protect  photographs  on  woven 
fabrics  against  the  action  of  damp  or  impure  air,  and  to 
render  them  permanent  by  the  use  of  proper  preservatives. 
It  is  also  absolutely  necessary  to  render  these  photographs- 
so  dense  (without  sacrificing  any  of  their  delicacy  and 
vigour)  that  they  can  be  painted  on  in  oil  colour,  and  yet 
that  none  of  this  colour  may  be  allowed  to  sink  into  the 
originally  permeable  mass  of  the  stuff.  The  nap  of  the 
cloth  must  be  laid,  in  order  that  the  colour  of  the  picture 
may  not  look  rough  and  hard. 

The  method  of  execution  in  this  process  is  as  follows  : — 
1.  The  stuff  on  which  the  photograph  has  been  taken  must 
first  be  stretched  in  a wooden  frame,  and  then  coated  on 
the  picture  side  with  wax,  until  the  fabric  gradually 
becomes  impervious,  and  appears  smooth  and  compact.  2. 
After  this  has  hardened,  the  imago  is  painted  over  on  the 
reverse  side  with  a soap  compound,  which  dissolves  the  wax, 
and  combines  with  it  in  such  away  tbat(a)  the  photograph 
is  completely  shut  off  from  coutact  with  any  damp  or 
otherwise  injurious  atmosphere ; (b),  the  stuff  becomes  as 
consolidated  and  firm  as  a canvas  prepared  for  oil  painting  ; 
(c)  the  transparency  of  the  tone  and  the  drpth  of  the  photo- 
graph are  brought  out  to  such  an  extent  that  in  brightness 
and  vividness  it  far  surpasses  one  taken  on  albumenized 
paper.  Pictures  executed  in  black  and  tinted  oil-colours 
are  then  coated  with  varnish,  and  treated  like  ordinary  oil 
paintings.  

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Society  for  1881  will  be  held  at  the 
Gallery  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Waler  Colours,  5a, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  It  will  be  inaugurated  by  a 
Conversazione,  open  to  members  and  their  friends,  at  8 p.m. 
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on  Saturday  evening,  the  8th  of  October.  The  Exhibition  will 
remain  open  daily  (Sundays  excepted),  from  Monday,  the  10th 
of  October,  until  Saturday,  the  12th  of  November.  Admission 
(from  10  a.m.  till  dusk),  one  shilling.  It  will  also  be  open 
every  Moua 'y  and  Saturday  eveni  g.  Admission  (from  7 to 
10  p.m.),  sixpence.  Members  will  be  supplied  with  tickets  to 
admit  their  friends. 

All  packing  cases  must  be  s^nt  (carriage  paid)  addressed  to 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great.  Britain,  care  of  Mr.  James 
Bourlet,  17,  Nassau  Street.  Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  so  as 
to  arrive  not  later  than  Friday,  September  30th.  No  packing 
cases  can  be  received  at  the  Gallery.  Pictures  by  hand  will  be 
received  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pull  Mall  East,  on  Friday, 
September  30th,  until  9 p.m. 

Each  exhibitor  must  send  a letter  of  advice  (containing  a 
description  of  each  picture,  as  also  a statement  of  process,  and 
any  further  detail'  to  be  inserted  in  the  catalogue,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  when  the  work  shown  is  also  taken  upon  emul- 
sion plates,  prepared  and  made  by  the  exhibitor,  it  is  desirable 
that  distinct  information  as  to  particulars  of  the  same  should 
be  written  on  the  back  of  frame),  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary, Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  5a,  Pall  Mull  East, 
London,  S.  W. 

Each  frame  or  picture  may  have  the  exhibitor’s  name  and 
subject  neatly  inscribed  ; but  no  address,  or  anything  in  the 
shape  of  an  advertisement,  will  be  permitted.  No  pictures  in 
Oxford  fram«  s,  and  no  pictures  previously  exhibited  in  London, 
will  be  admitted. 

Photographs  coloured  by  scientific  or  mechanical  means 
will  be  admissible.  Photographs  coloured  by  hand  will  not  be 
admitted. 

Photographic  apparatus  and  appliances  may  be  sent  for 
exhibition.  Negatives  and  transparencies  will  be  admissible. 

The  Hanging  Committee  will  have  the  power  of  rejecting 
any  pictures  or  apparatus  forwarded. 

Notice  will  be  sent  to  exhibitors  when  to  fetch  away  those 
works  which  are  left  at  the  Gallery  bv  band,  and  should  any 
exhibitor  not  be  able  to  send  to  the  Gallery,  he  can,  by  giving 
notice  to  the  Assistant-Secretary,  and  paying  the  cost,  have 
his  pictures  packed  in  a case,  aud  returned  by  carrier. 

It  is  proposed  to  lay  on  the  table  a catalogue  containing  the 
price  of  pictures  to  be  disposed  of ; those  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  proposal  will  please  state  the  price  of  their 
pictures  in  the  letter  of  advice. 

Medals  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges  for 
artistic  or  scientific  excellence.  The  judges  will  consist  of  the 
following  gentlemen  : — Two  artists  painters,  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A., 
Hubert  Herkomer,  A.R.A. ; the  president  of  the  Society,  James 
Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  &c. ; two  members  of  the  council,  Jabez 
Hughes,  Payne  Jennings  ; two  members  of  the  Society,  W. 
Dill  worth  Howard,  Seymour  Conway. 

No  charge  will  bo  made  to  members  of  the  Society  for 
exhibiting  their  pictures ; but  to  non-members,  a charge  of 
one  shilling  per  square  foot  will  be  made  for  wall  space  ; the 
minimum  charge  being  five  shillings.  Foreign  photographers 
will,  for  the  occasion,  be  considered  honorary  members.  The 
charge  for  wall  space  to  those  exhibitors  who  may  become 
members  of  the  Society  at  the  November  meeting  will  be 
remitted. 

Auy  further  information  respecting  the  Exhibition  can  be 
obtained  from  the  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking,  57, 
Queen’s  Road,  Peckbam,S.E. 

NON-PUTRESCENT  AND  QUICK-DRYING  EMULSION.* 
The  following  is  the  specification  of  M.  Stoerk’s  patent : — 

My  invention  consists  in  introducing  into  a solution  of  gclatino- 
bromide  of  silver  in  water,  an  antiseptic  liquid  more  volatile  than 
the  water,  which  mixes  with  it  in  all  proportions  without 
precipitating  the  gelatine,  which  has  no  injurious  action  on  the 
gelatine  or  on  the  silvr  r bromide.  For  this  purpose  I give  the 
preference  to  acetone,  methylic  alcohol  (pure  1,000  spirit),  or 
alcohol,  either  separately  or  combined.  1 introduce  this 
substance  in  the  proportion  of  50  per  cent. 

Manipulation. — In  1,000  parts  of  pure  water  I dissolve  30  parts 
by  weignt  of  ammonium  bromide.  To  this  solution  I add  gradu- 
ally a solution  of  45  parts  by  weight  of  silver  nitrate  in  500 
parts  of  distilled  water.  The  silver  bromide  thus  obtained  is 


•French  Patent  Office,  27th  March,  and  20th  May,  1880,  No.  138,732 


washed  during  a space  of  fix  hours  half-a-dozen  times,  to 
remove  the  nitrate  of  ammonia,  as  well  as  any  excess  of 
ammonium  bromide,  so  that  there  remains,  after  this  washing, 
nothing  but  silver  bromide  containing  water. 

I next  add  enough  pure  water  to  make  up  500  or  640 
parts  containing  5 parts  of  ammonia,  and  24  to  30  parts  of 
neutral  gelatine  (Nelson’s  No.  1),  and  I raise  the  whole  in  a 
water-bath  to  a temperature  of  35°  C.,  and  keep  it  at  that  heat 
for  six  hours.  Then  I add  to  the  emulsion  thus  formed  from 
50  to  100  per  cent,  of  iis  own  volume  of  acetone,  and  thus  obtain 
a non -putrescent  and  rapidly-desiccating  emulsion,  which  is 
always  fit  for  use. 


(ftomsponDm*. 

SWISS  PAINTING. 

Dear  Sir, — I cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  opinion 
about  a statement  contained  in  the  “ Notes’’  of  the  News 
(p.  294),  viz.,  “There  is  no  special  characteristic  about 
Swiss  painting,  that  we  could  discover,  except  that  it  is 
rather  inferior  to  the  painting  of  other  European  artists.” 
If  this  is  meant  merely  as  a judgment  about  the  Bond 
Street  Exhibition,  I have  nothing  to  say,  as  I did  not  see 
that  gallery— may  be  that  all  the  best  paintings  were  sold 
off  by  the  time  you  visited  it  — but  most  readers  will 
certainly  take  it  as  a condemnation  of  Swiss  painting 
generally,  and  to  this  I feel  bound  to  answer,  that  painting 
of  Alpine  scenery  was,  for  the  first  time,  attempted  by 
Swiss  artists — by  Diday,  Calame,  Lugardon.  They  may 
have  found  imitators  in  other  European  countries  ; but  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  other  painter  has,  until  now, 
excelled,  nor  even  succeeded  in  producing  anything  com- 
parable to,  their  works.  — I am,  yours  truly,  H.  F. 

[We  can  assure  our  correspondent  that  our  strictures 
were  simply  coufined  to  the  Bond  Street  Gallery,  which,  if  it 
contains  some  creditable  paintings,  also  includes  a mass  of 
crude  and  second-class  work. — Ed.  P.N.] 


DR.  VOGEL  AND  HIS  EMULSION. 

Sir, — Some  twelve  months  since  you  interested  your 
readers  by  detailing  how  yourself  and  other  photographic 
authorities  interviewed  Dr.  Vogel,  and  tested  his  emulsion. 
Although  the  said  emulsion — a sort  of  a cross  between 
collodion  and  gelatine,  if  I remember  rightly — was  described 
as  scarcely  so  good  as  the  best  dry  gelatine,  yet  there 
seemed  so  many  desirable  points  in  it  that  I have  been 
looking  ever  since  for  its  introduction  to  daily  use.  1 
write  now  to  ask  you  and  your  readers  what  has  become 
of  this  emulsion?  Did  the  Doctor  .not  persevere  so  as  to 
bring  it  out  as  a practical  article,  and,  if  he  did,  where  is  it 
to  be  obtained;  who  uses  it,  and  what  is  its  value  as  a 
means  of  making  negatives?  Trusting  that  my  enquiries 
may  not  be  considered  impertinent, — I remain,  yours  truly, 

A Country  Photographer. 

[Dr.  Vogel  will  no  doubt  tell  us  something  of  his  emul- 
sion ; on  the  Continent,  it  has  beeu  in  the  market  some 
time.  The  last  we  heard  was  that  a consignment  had  been 
sent  to  Messrs,  liouch  and  Co. — Ed.  P.N.] 


EXTRA  BROMIDE  IN  DEVELOPMENT. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  many  details  of  useful  information  on 
dry  plates  appearing  in  your  pages,  I thiuk  the  importance 
of  addition  of  extra  bromide  in  development  during  hot 
weather  should  be  kept  in  constant  view  by  your  readers 
this  summer.  A 10-grain  solution  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, of  which  5 drops  are  used  with  the  usual  developer, 
tends  greatly  to  keeping  shadows  clear,  and  avoiding  fog. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  collodion  process, 
corresponding  precautions  are  required.  It  is  especially 
at  this  time,  too,  that  the  full  benefit  of  glyceriue  in  deve- 
loping is  obtained. — I am,  &c.,  Samuel  Iry. 
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COMPLAINTS  FROM  INDIA. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  your  correspondents’  letters, 
especially  the  one  in  India,  I can  hardly  think  that  he  has 
sent  his  orders  to  any  respectable  dealer;  if  so,  I shall 
feel  ashamed  that  I am  connected  with  the  wholesale 
photographic  trade. 

I have  always  madi  it  a rule  to  execute  orders  for  goods 
that  are  in  stock  the  same  day  they  are  received  ; and  if 
the  articles  have  to  be  made,  four  or  five  weeks  would  be 
the  greatest  delay. 

I cannot  understand  your  other  correspondent  saying 
he  has  here  at  home  remitted  money,  and  could  not  get 
his  orders  fulfilled  or  his  money  acknowledged  by  return. 
If  these  cases  are  frequent,  I think  the  sooner  the  system 
of  the  photographic  trading  is  remodelled  the  better. 

I think,  in  fairness  to  the  dealers,  your  Indian  corres- 
pondent should  say  whether  he  sent  his  orders  direct,  or 
through  a merchant,  because  I have  often  found  through 
the  latter  there  is  much  delay  and  many  blunders  on 
account  of  their  not  understanding  photographic  articles. 

Early  last  week  1 had  an  order  from  a merchant  for  a 
rapid  rectilinear  lens  (no  size  given),  and  a bellows  camera 
to  snit  it.  In  many  cases  the  merchant  would  have 
said,  “ Refer  it  back  ” ; but  this  one  was  a little  more  liberal, 
and  said,  “ Use  your  own  judgment  what  is  required  ; ” and 
I concluded  at  once  that  a rapid  rectilinear  lens  and  a 
camera  for  10  by  8 plates  would  be  best  to  send.  Now. 
suppose  this  order  had  been  referred  back,  when  would 
the  photographer  have  got  them  ? And  he  might  have 
thrown  the  blame  entirely  on  his  correspondent ; and  yet 
there  was  evident  carelessness  in  making  out  his  order. 
So  dealers  are  not  always  to  blame. — Yours  truly, 

C.  E.  Elliott. 


§r0£Mi>mgs  0f  Societies, 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 

The  second  excursion  of  the  season  took  place  on  June  27th, 
the  locality  chosen  being  that  known  ns  the  Dukeries, 
comprising  a drive  through  some  of  the  finest  sylvan  scenery 
in  F.nglund.  At  this  excursion  ladies  were  specially  invited  ; a 
fair  contingent  joined  the  party,  which  numbered  about  thirty, 
including  the  President  and  officers  of  the  Society.  They  left 
by  an  early  traiu  from  Victoria  Station  to  Worsuop,  where 
carriages  chartered  for  the  occasion  at  once  conveyed  the 
meiubors  and  friends  through  Clumber  Park  to  Thoresby,  the 
palatial  residence  of  Earl  Manvors.  A short  stay  was  then  made. 
It  is  needless  to  remark  that  plates,  principally  rapid  gelatine, 
were  exposed  en  route  ; but  collodion  was  never  used,  as  the 
weather  proved  unfavourable,  high  wind  prevailing,  and 
occasional  showers,  with  the  uncertiin  light  baffling  to  all 
photographers.  Edrainstowe  was  reached  about  4 o’clock,  and 
the  Mayor  Oak,  the  pride  of  Sherwood,  received  attention . 
Afterwards  the  party  returned  to  Worsnop,  where  an  ample 
repast  awaited. 


The  Society  held  its  monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday,  July  4th 
Dr.  Morton,  president,  in  the  chair. 

A question  was  raised  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  a 
photographic  exhibition,  and  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Hall, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Frith,  the  subject  is  to  be  lully  discussed  at 
the  next  meeting. 

The  President  invited  members  to  give  an  account  of  the 
result  of  the  last  excursion.  Ho  suggested  that  the  work  ot 
each  member  should,  if  possible,  be  always  exhibited  and 
subjected  tia  little  friendly  criticism,  si  that  defects  might  bo 
explained,  and  perlnps  prevented  in  the  fulure.  A number  ot 
prints  and  negatives  wero  ihen  shown  by  Messrs.  Dickinson, 
Hadtield,  Strangefellew,  and  Dr.  Morton,  anil  commented  upon. 

Mr.  Hall  brought  a large  numner  of  prints  from  negatives 
taken  in  his  late  Eastern  tour,  views  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Rome, 
&c.,  most  of  which  were  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Hall  kindly 
offered  to  make  a selection  for  the  Society’s  album,  which  Was 
accepted  with  thanks. 


Messrs.  Cubley  and  Riston  sent  a new  tent  for  changing 
plates— a simple  but  effective  looking  article.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  fourth  out-door  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  at  Ash- 
lord-on-the- Water,  on  Saturday  last,  the  16th  inst.  Fifteen 
members  and  friends  lett  Central  Station  by  1 o’clock  traiu  for 
Bakewell,  whore  a wagonette  and  pair  was  procured,  and  the 
party  enjoyd  a pleasant  drive  lo  the  village  of  Ashford.  On 
ihe  way  to  the  Old  Bobbin  Mill,  many  charming  views  wero 
admired,  but,  owing  to  the  wind,  the  subjects  containing  much 
foliage  were  not  very  favourable  to  photograph,  nifty-two 
plates  were,  however,  exposed,  many  views  of  larue  size.  One 
curious  event  of  the  day  was,  that  whilst  Mr.  Hodgkiuson  bad 
left  his  camera  on  the  grouud  for  a few  minutes  in  search 
of  the  best  position  to  tike  a river  view,  on  returning  he  fotiud 
his  camera  tossed  about  on  the  ground,  and  bis  foeussing-cloth 
(which  was  made  of  black  glazed  calico,  and  attached  to  the 
same  by  an  elastic  cord)  removed,  and  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  In  a short  time  it  was  ascertained  that  some  cattle 
had  taken  gr<  at  interest  in  the  instrument,  and  although  no 
serious  damage  wae  done,  a cow  had  ealen  the  focussiog-cloth  ; 
fora  little  while  after  it  was  discovered  in  a very  differentcon- 
dition  some  200  yards  away,  having  been  ejected  by  the  cow. 
It  was  then  washed  in  the  river,  and  found  to  contain  some 
hundreds  ol  boles  of  various  size  and  shape. 

At  the  Devonshire  Arms  Ho'el,  a good  substantial  tea  was 
provided,  to  which  the  members  did  full  justice. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  at  Derby  somewhat 
delayed  the  ordinary  trains,  and  in  consequence,  the  party  was 
divided  till  arrival  at  Miller's  Dale,  from  whence,  re-united, 
they  proceeded  to  Manchester,  arriving  a few  minutes  before 
11  o’clock. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Prestbury  on  Saturday,  the 
30th  inst.,  from  London  Road,  by  the  12'45  traio.  Those  who 
can  conveniently,  should  send  a post  card  to  the  Hon.  Secretary 
a few  days  before  the  30th. 


Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  14th  inst.  (Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  in 
the  chair), 

Mr.  Cowan  exhibited  and  explained  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment for  cutting  plates  to  any  required  size. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  coated  several  sheets  of  white 
demy  with  a solution  of  aurine,  dissolved  in  alcohol  1 pan,  and 
water  1 part,  and  others  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  rosine  ; 
and  he  found,  on  testing  them  with  the  spectroscope,  that  the 
former  passes  all  the  rays  down  to  green,  and  the  latter  shuts 
off  all  the  green  rays  of  the  spectrum  ; by  using  a sheet  of  each 
of  these  two  papers,  he  obtained  a very  safe  light ; he  also 
passed  rouud  some  paper  coated  with  a solution  of  cardinal. 

Mr.  Henderson  passed  round  a piece  of  parchment  paper 
coated  with  auriDe,  and  also  two  pieces  of  parchment,  one  coated 
with  aurine,  and  tne  other  with  a mixture  of  aurine  and  green  ; 
he  thought  that  if  two  pieces  of  glass,  one  a pale  ruby,  and  the 
other  a pale  green  tint,  were  used,  a very  spfe  light  would  be 
obtained. 

The  Chairman  said  he  found  that  green  only  stops  light,  and 
does  not  cut  off  any  of  its  rays. 

Mr.  Burton  said  he  found  that  luby  glass  generally  passes 
the  green  rays. 

The  Chairman  described  a very  simple  and  effective  lamp  for 
changing  plates  when  tiavelling.  It  consisted  of  a piece  of 
aurine  paper,  twisted  into  the  form  of  a sugar-paper,  placed 
over  a child’s  Dight-light. 

Mr.  Burton  said  that  some  time  ago  he  was  developing  a 
plate,  and  as  soon  as  the  image  began  to  appear,  he  took  it  iuto 
the  strong  sunlight,  when  he  found  that  it  took  30  seconds  to 
fog  the  plate. 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  Board  of  Management  held  their  monthly  meeting  on  the 
t!thinst.,at  181,  Aldersga^e  Street.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Secretary  submitted  the  half-yearly  statement,  which 
showed  a decided  improvement  upon  the  corresponding  six 
months  in  1880,  notably  so  in  subscriptions  from  ordinary 
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members,  which  hare  increased  50  per  cent.,  and  the  funds  being 
now  £98  13s.  Id.,  against  £65  9s.  5d.,  the  increase  since  June  30, 
1880,  being  £3'*  3s.  8d. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  over  twenty  new  members 
hive  been  enrolled.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  improvement  will 
continue. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Barlow,  of  Exeter,  having  been  proposed  and 
seconded,  was  duly  elected  as  au  ordinary  member  of  the 
Association. 

Correspondence,  &c.,  having  been  dealt  with,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


iu  tfr*  5taM0. 

Fletcher’s  Solid  Flame  Burner. — The  multifarious 
arrangements  for  producing  heat  by  the  combustion  of  coal  gas 
which  have  been  devised  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Warrington,  have 
made  his  name  a familiar  one  in  the  laboratory  ; and  he  appears 
now  to  be  desirous  of  becoming  equally  well  known  in  the 
kitchen.  Not  only  has  he  recently  introduced  a series  of  gas 
cooking  ranges,  but  he  has  so  modified  his  well-known  solid 
flame  burner  as  to  especially  adapt  it  for  domestic  use.  The 
small  form  (fig.  1)  will  boil  a quart  of  water  in  six  minutes^ 


Fig.  1. 


only  one  cubic  foot  of  gas  being  consumed  ; and  this  form 
possesses  the  considerable  advantage  of  burning  properly  when 
turned  down  low,  a matter  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
laboratory  as  in  the  kitchen.  The  wire  gauze  of  the  old  form  is 
now  replaced  by  a finely-perforated  iron  cap  ; this  and  the  rest 
of  the  iron  work  being  nickel  plated.  The  larger  forim  of  the 
solid  flame  burner,  as  fig.  2,  are  of  great  value  when  a consider- 
able heating  power  is  required,  and  we  have  one  of  Mr.  Fletcher’s 


Fig.  2. 


original  buiners  in  use  for  heating  a bath,  twenty  minutes  being 
sufficient.  In  conjunction  with  the  solid  flame  burner,  Mr. 
Fletcher  supplies  furnace  bodies  made  of  fire-clay,  one  of  these 
serving  for  the  ignition  of  a small  crucible,  while  the  other  takes 
a miniature  muffle.  The  former  arrangement  we  have  found  to 
answer  well  for  the  fusion  of  small  quantities  of  silver,  and  the 
latter  for  experiments  on  enamel  photography. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next 
technical  meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
July  26i h,  at  the  Gallery,  6a,  Pall  Mall  East.  The  chair  will 
be  taken  at  7 ‘30. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  Committee 
have  arranged  for  two  out-door  meetings  to  be  held  daring  the 
recess.  The  first  on  Saturday,  July  30th,  at  the  “Star  and 
Garter,”  Kow  Bridge.  A meat  tea  will  be  served  at  6 p m., 
when  it  is  hoped  a good  muster  of  members  and  friends  will 
assemble.  Trains  from  Waterloo,  5-5  and  5*30 ; from  Broad 
Street,  every  5 and  25  minutes  past  the  hour.  The  lion. 
Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Garrett  Cocking,  High  Road,  Lee,  S.E.,  should 
be  communicated  with  before  the  27th  inst. 


$0  &0rr£Sp0»i!*ttt8. 

All  Communications  connected  with  Advertisements  and  Business 
to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Piper  and  Carter,  “Photographic 
News ” office.  5,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  E.G.  Advertisers  are 
request'd  to  make  all  Cheques  payable  to  Messrs.  Piper  and 
Carter,  and  crossed  “ Union  Bank,  Photographic  News  Co. 
Account.” 

**  A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best 
* “ Reception  Room  Notes;  on  Receiving  the  Sitter  and  Taking 
an  Order,”  to  be  sent  in  by  the  1st  August.  No  name  need 
appear.  For  rules,  see  previous  numbers  o i the  News. 

Du.  Hermann  Fol. — You  will  find  that  toning  either  with  the 
so-called  set  d'or  (hyposulphite  with  gold)  or  sulpho-cyanide  with 
gold  will  give  a great  variety  of  tone  from  sepia  to  deep  black. 

C.  E.  G. — You,  in  common  with  many  others,  expect  too  much 
from  au  acetate  toning  both.  When  an  old  bath  has  been  put  by 
for  three  months  and  has  become  ropy,  you  may  regard  the  liquid 
portion  as  valuless.  Preserve  any  gold  which  may  have  been 
deposited,  throw  away  the  liquid  portion,  and  make  up  a fresh 
solution. 

Dartmoor. — All  depends  on  the  temperature  at  which  the  solution 
was  saturated.  At  56‘  C it  is  soluble  in  its  own  water  of  crystal- 
lization, so  that  one  part  with  five  of  water  would  then  give  what 
you  require.  As  a matter  of  practice,  however,  you  had  better 
proceed  as  follows  : — Load  one  end  of  a varnished  pen-holder  stick, 
so  that  it  will  float  upright  in  tho  usual  solution,  four  ounces  to  a 
pint,  and  then  make  a mark  on  that  part  of  the  stem  which  cuts 
the  surface  of  the  solution.  Now  mix  some  of  your  so-called 
saturated  solution  with  water,  until  the  extemporised  hydrometer 
floats  to  the  same  point,  and  note  the  proportion  of  water  required. 
The  whole  operation  takes  less  time  than  writing  the  description  ; 
and  if  you  happen  to  have  an  ordinary  hydrometer  at  hand,  you 
will  save  time  by  using  it. 

J.  R.  G.  S. — The  process  is  a secret  one,  but  several  methods  by 
which  analogous  results  may  bo  attained  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Photographic  News. 

Geohoe  Carl. — The  best  way  will  bo  to  copy  by  means  of  ihe 
camera  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

R.  II.  Bluesdale. — The  registration  of  photographs  is  under- 
taken by  our  publishers;  a fee  of  Is.  6d.  being  charged  for  each 
subject. 

I.  G. — Iron  sash  bars  suitable  for  your  purpose  are  sold  by 
Messrs.  Pfeil  and  Stedall,  of  Broad  Street,  Bloomsbury. 

G.  Turvey.— 1.  Certainly,  tho  lens  you  possess  is  well  adapted 
for  photographing  a tombstone,  and  you  cannot  do  better  than 
to  use  the  plates  which  you  mention.  2.  Wo  should  prefer  to 
build  it  on  the  top  of  the  out-building.  You  will  find  diagrams 
in  back  numbers  of  the  News. 

W.  W.  M.— The  picture  of  the  church  is  a little  flat,  and  probably 
the  negative  would  be  improved  by  moderate  intensification. 
With  tho  woodland  scene  you  have  been  very  successful,  the 
whole  series  of  lights  and  shades  being  well  represented.  The 
“curiosity”  is  interesting,  and  we  would  like  to  have  further 
particulars. 

O.  B.  R — It  would  be  wrong  both  legally  and  morally. 

S.  S.  B. — 1 There  is  no  work  especially  devoted  to  the  subject, 
hut  you  will  find  much  information  in  the  Year-Book.  2.  The 
length  is  8V  inches  and  the  width  6}  inches. 

Charlie. — The  specimens  of  work  are  by  no  means  up  to  the 
marK.  Carefully  study  the  chapters  on  Defects  and  Failures  in 
Captain  Abney’s  “ Instruction  in  Photography.” 

Beginner. — 1.  Either  strengthen  your  silver  bath,  or  add  less 
iodizing  solution  to  the  collodion.  2.  It  is  protected  by  a 
patent,  but  this  circumstance  need  not  hinder  you  from  making 
experiments  with  the  process. 

S.  Ahnott.— We  gather  from  your  letter  that  the  customer  simply 
ordered  you  to  take  a negative,  and,  in  such  a case,  he  is  per- 
fectly justified  in  refusing  payment  until  he  receives  what  he 
ordered. 

Optic.— Theoretically,  no  ; but  practically,  yes. 

Smithers. — The  light  in  question  exercises  a very  notable  action 
on  a ge'atino-bromide  film. 

Cosmopolite. — As  you  entertain  such  a strong  objection  to 
taking  ready-prepared  plates  or  films,  you  might  try  Vogel’s 
collodio-grlatine  emu  sion. 

Ambrose. — The  markings  arise  from  the  wave  of  developer  being 
checked  or  arrested  in  its  onward  movement ; and  if  you  add  a 
little  more  alcohol  to  ihesolutiou  it  will  flow  more  ea  ily. 

A City  Photo. — The  question  as  to  whether  you  possess  a 
vested  right  iu  tho  light,  is  a matter  requiring  legal  opinion  ; 
hut  we  should  suppose  that  the  fact  of  your  studio  having  only 
been  iu  existence  f.,r  three  years  would  tell  against  you. 

Novice. — A strong  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite  possesses  the 
property  of  dissolving  a considerable  proportion  of  calcium  sul- 
phate, and  this  circumstance  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
analytical  separation  of  barium  and  calcium. 
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VARIATIONS  IN  THE  HYGROSCOPIC  CONDITION 
OF  CERTAIN  CHEMICALS. 

In  a recent  article  on  weighing  and  measuring  (page  146 
of  the  present  volume),  we  called  attention  to  several 
sources  of  inaccuracy  which  may  attend  operations  of  this 
nature,  and  we  promised  to  give  particulars  as  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  some  of  the  more  important 
solid  photographic  chemicals  can  be  obtained  in  a definite 
and  constant  condition  as  regards  the  proportion  of  water 
present.  Our  remarks  will,  however,  be  confined  to  those 
compounds  which  the  photographer  is  likely  to  require  iu 
accurately-defined  or  exactly-known  quantities. 

Ammonium  Bromide. — Although  the  crystals  are  anhy- 
drous, they  are  liable  to  absorb  and  retain  a notable  pro- 
portion of  water.  When,  however,  the  salt  is  powdered, 
arfd  spread  out  in  a thin  layer,  all  this  water  may  be  driven 
off  at  a temperature  of  50°  Centigrade. 

Ammonium  Chloride. — The  above  remarks  apply  equally 
to  this  salt. 

Ammonium  Iodide. — This  compound  is  very  liable  to 
decomposition,  and  as  it  occurs  in  commerce  it  is  very 
liable  to  contain  a variable  amount  of  moisture.  The  best 
way  of  drying  it  is  to  spread  it  in  a thin  layer  on  a flat 
dish,  and  to  support  this  over  a similar  dish  containing 
anhydrous  calcium  chloride.  Both  dishes  are  now  covered 
with  a bell  jar,  the  edge  of  which  fits  closely  on  to  the  sur- 
face bearing  the  dishes.  Several  days  are  required  for  the 
thorough  desiccation  of  the  compound  ; but  the  operation 
may  be  expedited  by  placing  the  dishes  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump  and  exhausting  the  air.  Light  should  be 
excluded  in  either  case. 

Barium  Bromide  crystallizes  with  two  molecules  of 
water,  this  being  completely  driven  off  when  the  salt  is 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  hot  water  oven.  In  drying  a 
salt  of  this  kind  it  is  well  to  weigh  the  dish  containing 
it  from  time  to  time,  and,  as  soon  as  no  further  diminution 
is  found  to  have  taken  place,  the  drying  may  be  considered 
complete. 

Barium  Chloride. — Like  the  bromide,  this  salt  crystallizes 
with  two  molecules  of  water,  and  its  desiccation  may  be 
effected  as  in  the  case  of  the  bromide. 

Barium  Iodide. — This  salt  crystallizes  in  deliquescent 
needles  containing  seven  molecules  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. The  best  way  of  obtaining  a definite  amount  of  this 
compound  is  to  dry  the  crystals  in  vacuo  over  calcium 
chloride,  and  to  allow  for  the  presence  of  the  seven  mole- 
cules of  water. 

Barium  Nitrate.— Crystals,  anhydrous,  but  traces  of 
mechanically  retained  moisture  may  be  removed  by  heating 
in  the  water  oven. 

Cadmium  Bromide. — The  crystals  when  dried  in  vacuo 
over  calcium  chloride  contain  one  molecule  of  water ; half 
of  this  is  driven  off  at  100“  0.,  and  the  whole  at  200°  C. 


Cadmium  Chloride. — Crystallizes  with  two  molecules  of 
water,  but  can  be  readily  made  anhydrous  by  fusion  in  a 
porcelain  crucible. 

Cadmium  Iodide. — The  crystals  are  anhydrous,  and  the 
salt  may  be  obtained  free  from  traces  of  water  by  cautiously 
fusing  in  a porcelain  crucible. 

Calcium  Chloride. — Contains  six  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallization,  this  being  best  removed  by  heating  the 
salt  to  a temperature  approaching  redness. 

Potassium  Bichromate. — Contains  no  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, and  may  be  dried  in  the  water  bath. 

Potassium  Bromide. — Anhydrous  crystals,  from  which 
any  trace  of  hygroscopic  moisture  may  be  driven  off  at 
100°  C. 

Potassium  Iodide. — The  above  remarks  apply  also  to  this 
salt. 

Sodium  Carbonate — The  commercial  salt  contains  10 
molecules  of  water ; but  this  is  readily  driven  off  at  a 
temperature  of  100°  C. 

Silver  Nitrate. — The  crystals  of  this  important  salt  are 
auhydrous  ; but  traces  of  water  may  lurk  in  crevices.  This 
may,  however,  be  effectually  expelled  by  coarsely  powder- 
ing the  salt  and  heating  it  to  100°  C.  in  the  water  oven 
for  an  hour  or  so.  A more  expeditious  proceeding  is  to 
fuse  the  salt  in  a porcelain  crucible  ; but  unless  the  heat  is 
very  cautiously  regulated,  some  portion  of  the  nitrate  is 
liable  to  be  decomposed,  oxygen  being  driven  off,  and  a 
corresponding  proportion  of  silver  nitrite  being  formed. 

Sodium  Chloride. — Anhydrous  crystals ; but  very  prone 
to  retain  hygroscopic  moisture,  and  this  is  best  driven  off 
by  fusing  the  salt. 

Many  of  the  compounds  in  every-day  use  by  the  photo 
grapher  (as  ferrous  sulphate  and  sodium  hyposulphite) 
contain  a large  proportion  of  water  of  crystallization  ; but 
very  often  it  is  impracticable  to  drive  this  off  without 
inducing  some  change,  or  the  exact  amount  of  water  present 
is  unimportant  in  the  case  of  all  ordinary  processes. 


PORTRAIT  ENLARGEMENTS  FROM  OTHER 
PEOPLE’S  NEGATIVES. 

There  is  a particular  question  which  arises  again  and  again 
to  vex  the  spirit  of  the  professional  photographer.  It  is 
this  : A gentleman  or  lady  has,  at  one  time  or  another, 

honoured  a photographer  by  sitting ; the  patron  orders 
a certain  number  of  prints,  and  the  negative,  no  longer 
required,  has  been  registered  and  put  away  in  the  usual 
manner.  Years  pass  on,  and  the  customer,  for  some  reason 
or  other  (he  may  have  removed  out  of  the  district,  or  he 
may  wish  for  a change),  prefers  to  go  to  another  photo- 
grapher for  his  next  sitting  ; but  somehow  he  is  not  pleased. 
He  likes  the  enlargements  he  has  seen  at  Photographer 
No.  2,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  finished ; but  he  does 
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not  like  this  second  batch  of  small  portraits  that  has  been 
sent  him.  In  all  probability  they  are  taken  quite  as  well 
as  Photographer  No.  1 did  the  work ; but,  unfortunately, 
the  patron  has  grown  older,  and,  when  he  compares  the 
second  portrait  to  tbe  first,  he  is  anything  but  satisfied. 
So  he  says  to  Photographer  No.  2,  “ I wish  you  would 
execute  me  an  enlargement  of  my  old  portrait,  finished 
like  the  enlargements  I see  here.  I daresay  I can  borrow 
the  negative  for  you  from  Photographer  No.  1,  for  I know  he 
has  a habit  of  keeping  them.’’  To  this,  of  course,  Photo- 
grapher No.  2 consents ; and  then  arises  the  every-day 
difficulty  which,  as  we  have  said,  causes  so  much  heart- 
burning in  the  profession.  Photographer  No.  1 could  do 
an  enlargement  of  the  negative  quite  as  well  as  No.  2 ; but 
he  is  not  asked  to  do  this — he  is  asked  to  lend  his 
negative. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  should  be  done? 
Should  there  be  a fixed  fee  payable  by  Photographer  No.  2 
to  Photographer  No.  1,  the  amount  of  fee  being  based  on 
the  charge  per  dozen  of  cartes  or  cabinets  ? Should  photo- 
graphers lend  their  negatives  one  to  another  simply  in  the 
way  of  courtesy,  or  should  they  absolutely  refuse  to  part 
with  them?  Or  would  it  be  well  for  Photographer  No.  1 
to  give  up  the  property  altogether  fora  consideration? 
We  have  asked  the  opinions  of  several  gentlemen  on  the 
question,  and  this  is  what  they  say : — 

An  active  member  of  a West  End  firm  says  : — 

“ Many  photographers  make  a speciality  of  a certain  kind 
of  enlargement,  differing,  perhaps,  from  that  made  by  the 
photographer  who  took  the  original  negative  ; or  a persou 
may  like  to  have  a picture  made  to  match  another  already 
done ; and  it  does  seem  a pity  that  some  arrangement  cannot 
be  made  by  which  photographers  would  lend  to  one  another 
a negative  for  the  purpose  of  enlargement  for  a certain  sum 
(say  a guinea),  so  that  the  one  having  the  order  could  then 
elect  whether  he  would  pay  that  sum,  or  prefer  to  bestow  an 
extra  amount  of  work  entailed  when  copying  from  a 
printed  picture.  The  one  taking  the  original  negative  would 
then  reap  a certain  profit ; he  would  otherwise  certainly 
lose,  as  the  picture  is  always  made  from  the  print  when  the 
loan  of  the  negative  is  refused.  This  arrangement  is  already 
made  between  many  photographeis,  and  it  seems  it  might 
with  advantage  be  extended.” 

A gentleman  who  dates  from  one  of  our  fashionable 
watering  places  says  : — 

“You  know  very  well  that  I am  always  ready  to 
help  my  brother  photographer's  whenever  opportunity  offers, 
but  I do  not  go  so  far  as  to  allow  them  the  use  of  my  nega- 
tives. I have  too  much  respect  for  my  art  to  carry  the 
principle  of  lending  negatives  to  the  extreme.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a sign  painter  who  had  got  an  order  for  a sign,  to  ask 
J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  to  do  the  job  for  bim,  and  sigu  it  with 
the  sign-painter’s  name.  If  the  principle  of  lending  nega- 
tives be  admitted,  a man  who  simply  cares  for  the  art  as 
an  easy  means  of  earning  his  bread  and  cheese  would  be 
open  to  ask  one  of  the  heads  of  the  profession  for  the  loan 
of  his  choicest  negative,  would  send  it  to  a trade  enlarger 
to  be  enlarged,  and  perhaps,  in  his  ignorance,  touch  up  the 
enlargment  himself,  knock  all  the  beauty  out  of  it,  sign  his 
name  or  paste  his  trade  label  on  it,  and  sell  it  as  his  own. 
Mv  practice  is  perhaps  a peculiar  one.  I undertake 
difficult  subjects,  and  enjoy  them.  1 also  charge  a proper 
professional  price  for  my  work.  Let  me  illustrate:  a 
difficult  sitter  bas  been  the  round  of  the  cheap  photographers 
(the  6s.-per-dozen  abominations);  she  (it  is  nearly  always 
she)  is  not  satisfied,  and  comes  to  me.  I charge  her  a guinea, 
but  I undertake  to  please  her.  It  occasionally  happens  that 
I ppend  30s.  in  earning  the  guinea,  but  I do  this  cheerfully  ; 
it  is  all  in  the  day’s  work,  and  it  averages  well.  The  result 
nsuady  is  that  I take  this  difficult  sitter  in  the  precise 
expression  that  pleases  her  best,  and  which  I defy  the  cheap 
uneducated  6a.  per  dozen  man  to  succeed  in  doing.  I 


obtain  a negative  that  the  sitter  thinks  invaluable. 
Now  you  ask,  shall  I lend  this  negative  to  the  little  trader  ? 
And  I answer,  Certainly  not.  Liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity,  to  say  nothing  of  communism,  may  suit  the 
purposes  of  those  who  own  nothing — and  tbe  cheap  man  has 
seldom  anything  to  lend  in  return — but  I cannot  see  the  fun 
of  dividing  the  profits  of  my  peculiar  skill  with  tbe  cobbler 
or  tailor  who  bas  set  up  a camera  ; or  even  with  the  employer 
of  labour  who  knows  nothing  of  photography  or  art  himself, 
but  keeps  an  operator  and  printer,  and  writes  ‘ art  photo- 
grapher ’ after  bis  own  name,  and  wears  a smoking-cap 
because  he  thinks  it  looks  artistic.” 

This  is  the  voice  of  a Board  of  Directors: — 

1.  No  doubt  the  proper  course  would  be  for  Photographer 
No.  2 to  refer  bis  customer  back  to  Photographer  No.  1 for 
the  enlargement.  I think  No.  1 would  not  be  found  so 
ready  to  part  with  his  negative  to  another  photographer, 
even  for  a consideration  ; but  clearly  he  is  entitled  to 
something  for  it,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  would 
ask  such  a sum  as  would  make  it  advantageous  to 
the  patron  to  employ  him  in  preference  to  No.  2. 
But  I do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  fix  a scale  of 
fees  for  the  use  of  a negative,  nor  do  I believe  photographers 
would  be  disposed  to  lend  their  negatives  one  to  another  by 
way  of  courtesy.” 

A Regent  Street  firm  of  high  rank  says  : — 

“ I never  lend  negatives  except  to  personal  friends. 
Why  should  I keep  the  same  for  years,  to  give  another  the 
opportunity  of  making  perhaps  three  times  as  much  as  it 
has  produced  me?  No  ; the  sitter  can  have  a plain  print  if 
be  wishes,  so  that  Photographer  No.  2 may  enlarge  it;  but 
if  the  negative  itself  is  required,  it  must  be  purchased.” 

A well-known  name  in  Lincoln  was  written  at  the 
bottom  of  this  opinion  : — 

“ A fee  for  the  loan  of  the  negative,  or  the  purchase  of  it*, 
if  agreeable,  is  the  best  solution  of  the  pioblem.  I have 
frequently  sold  negatives  under  these  circumstances  for  a 
guinea.  Last  year  I obliged  a brother  photographer,  north 
of  the  Dumber,  with  the  loan  of  a negative,  and  this  year 
he  has  been  enabled  to  return  me  the  compliment,  in  both 
instances  for  enlargements.” 

From  a Bond  Street  studio  we  recoive  this  reply  : — 

“ I think  the  fee  to  be  paid  to  Photographer  No.  1 for  the 
loan  of  his  negative  should  be  governed  by  the  price  ob- 
tained for  the  enlargement  by  Photographer  No.  2,  and 
this  fee  should  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  price  so  ob- 
tained by  No.  2 ; that  is,  Photographer  No.  1 ought,  as  a 
matter  of  simple  justice,  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
profit  made  out  of  his  negative  by  No.  2.  I think  it  un- 
reasonable to  expect  a photographer  to  lend  his  negative 
to  another  photographer  as  a matter  of  ‘ courtesy.’ 
With  respect  to  the  last  query  : 1 Should  he  give  up  his 
property  for  a consideration  ? ’ This  must  depend  on  the 
position  of  the  photographer  : if  he  is  doing  a small  and 
cheap  business,  let  him  sell  the  negative  for  the  best  price  he 
can  obtain  ; if  he  is  doing  a larger  business,  and  can  com- 
mand the  assistance  of  the  best  class  of  artists,  1 should  say, 
let  him  not  part  with  it  except  upon  the  condition  of  the 
one-fourth  share  as  above  mentioned.” 

A voice  from  Baker  Street  says  : — 

“ I never  object  to  lend  a negative  to  any  well-known, 
respectable  photographer,  that  1 know  will  do  fair  justice  to 
the  original.  For  this  reason  I have,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  had  the  utmost  courtesy  shown  me  when  asking 
for  the  loan  of  a negative,  and  1 have  generally  had  itsent 
to  me  1 with  compliments.’  I have  several  times  had 
occasion  to  borrow  negatives  from  a photographer  of  repute 
who  has  a fixed  rule  of  charging  10s.  Gd.,  which  is  very 
reasonable ! The  best  arrangement  would  be  to  charge  £l  Is.” 
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From  a first-class  studio  in  a summer  resort  wo  learn : — 

“ The  question  cannot  be  answered  off-hand ; much 
depends  ou  the  circumstances.  For  instance,  I should 
want  to  know  into  whose  hands  the  negative  was  to  go  ; 
if  to  a local  rival  photographer,  I should  decline  to 
either  lend  or  sell  ; but  if  the  photographer  liv.-d  at  a 
distance,  and  in  no  way  came  in  collision,  1 would  probably 
he  inclined  to  treat,  for  a reasoaable  fee,  for  either  the  sale 
or  loan,  especially  if  the  said  photographer  would  arrange 
to  treat  with  mo  under  similar  circumstances.  I have  many 
times  lent  negatives  uuder  these  conditions,  and  have 
charged  sometimes  a guinea,  sometimes  half-a-guinea.  I 
have  also  borrowed  under  similar  conditions ; but  I have  also 
been  refused,  very  rudely  sometimes,  when  I have  made 
such  a proposition.  It  is  a question  surrounded  with 
difficulty.” 

A well-known  firm  in  Liverpool  writes: — 

“ In  reply  to  your  enquiry  respecting  ‘ enlargements 
from  other  people’s  negatives,’  we  have  generally  found  a 
little  courteous  interchange  in  these  matters  answer  our 
purposes.  We  frequently  lend  our  negatives  to  respectable 
photographers  who  apply,  and  sometimes  we  send  a trans- 
parency, and  we  have  frequently  been  obliged  by  the  loan 
of  their  negatives  in  return.  We  have  seldom  found  a 
respectable  photographer  refuse  a request  courteously  made. 
Tlie  ouly  instances  we  can  remember  where  we  have  met 
with  a refusal,  were  in  the  case  of  two  photographers  of  no 
very  great  standing  in  the  profession.  Again,  we  have 
occasionally  suggested  to  the  persons  favouring  us  with  an 
order  for  enlargement  the  purchase  by  them  of  the  negative  ; 
and  where  the  picture  was  of  importance,  the  payment  of  a 
guinea  for  the  negative  is  uot  a serious  consideration.  But 
in  the  face  of  any  difficulties  that  might  arise  in  this 
matter,  there  are  competent  artists  who  can  now  work  up  a 
copied  carte  in  such  a manner  that  the  absence  of  the 
original  negative  is  not  discernible.  Like  most  matters  of 
business,  the  buying,  borrowing,  and  lending  of  negatives 
is  a matter  for  arrangement,  and  we  do  not  think  any  fixed 
rule  can  be  laid  down,  or  would  gain  general  acquiescence.” 

A leading  Edinburgh  photographer  says  : — 

“ The  subject  is  rather  a difficult  one  to  deal  with,  but 
one  in  which  I think  all  photographers  must  feel  interested. 
It  has  always  been  repugnant  to  my  feelings  to  sell  my 
negatives,  but  there  are  times  and  circumstances  when  we 
may  safely  do  so  without  fear  of  losing  further  orders.  I 
have  myst-lf  for  several  years  lent  and  borrowed  negatives  at 
the  rate  of  10s.,  when  the  order  was  for  (say)  a £10  enlarge- 
ment ; but  I think  when  an  order  for  a larger  sum  is  secured, 
then  £1  would  be  a fair  charge.  But  there  are  photographers 
who  will  neither  do  one  nor  the  other.  I will  give  you  a case 
in  point.  A few  years  ago  I had  for  customer  a gentleman 
of  independent  meaus  who  gave  me  some  good  orders.  One 
was  foranenlargment  from  a small  photogiaph  which  pleased 
him  so  much  that  he  gave  me  a further  order  to  make  another 
enlargement  from  a C.D.V.  to  match.  This  carte  had 
been  taken  by  a London  photographer,  and  as  I was  about 
to  visit  London,  my  client  gave  me  a note  authorizing  me  to 
give  one  guinea  for  negative,  assuring  the  photographer 
that  no  further  copies  would  be  required.  It  was  clearly 
this  photographer’s  interest  to  sell,  but  he  did  not,  and  would 
not  lend  it  for  10s.,  or  any  sum  ; instead,  he  wrote  to  my 
client  and  offered  to  do  any  work  he  might  require,  &c.  &c. 
The  result  was,  I copied  the  carte  and  did  the  enlarge- 
ment, which  gave  great  satisfaction.  My  client  saved 
a guinea,  which  this  distinguished  London  photographer 
might  have  pocketed,  and  didn’t.  In  lending  a nega- 
tive, I would  have  a written  agreement  that  the  nega- 
tive was  to  be  returned  in  so  many  days,  and  not  to 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose  but  what  it  was  borrowed 
for,  t.e.,  enlarging,  and  only  for  private  individuals, 
and  not  for  wholesale  distribution.  With  this  agree- 
ment I think  there  should  be  no  real  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  borrowing,  careful  packing  being  adhered  to,  and 


carriage  paid,  and  in  case  of  breakage  through  post  or 
otherwise,  one  guinea  should  be  paid  the  lender.  I would 
uot  lend  my  negative  to  any  man  who  chose  to  ask,  but 
only  to  those  that  I thought  would  do  my  negative  justice. 
I have  sometimes  sold  a C.D.V.  negative  for  oue  guinea, 
when  it  was  clear  to  my  mind  that  I should  make  the  best 
bargain  by  so  doing,  aud  I have  invariably  been  right. 
If  a photographer  did  not  like  to  trust  the  negative,  he 
might  make  a carbon  transparency,  and  send  it  instead  ; 
probably  this  would  be  the  better  plan.” 

Glasgow,  like  the  courteous  cabman  in  Punch , “will  leave 
it  to  us.” 

From  Manchester  the  following  opinion  is  recorded  : — 

“ For  the  loan  of  a negative  for  the  purpose  of  enlarge- 
ment, a fee  in  accordance  with  the  value  of  the  negative 
might  be  charged.  In  the  caseof  pholographs  being  brought 
to  be  copied  the  same  size  only,  the  original  photographer 
should  be  willing  to  forward  unmounted  copies  at  a nominal 
price  to  the  photographer  receiving  the  order,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  wretched  productions  that  result  from  copying 
a faded,  cracked,  and  greasy  print.” 

A busy  City  photographer  says  : 

“ The  matter  requires  great  consideration,  and  the  decision 
must  be  governed  to  a great  extent  by  the  personal  experi- 
ences of  the  interested  parties.  In  the  first  place,  regarding 
the  keeping  of  all  negatives,  my  books  prove  that  not  only 
do  carefully  kept,  registered,  and  numbered  photographs 
bting  in  a large  income,  but  that  more  profit  is  derived  from 
one  day’s  orders  than  would  pay  a month’s  glass  bill,  not 
considering  the  labour  of  cleaning  off  films  nor  the  difficulty 
of  getting  clean  pictures  on  old  glas9.  My  stock  ot  nega- 
tives cannot  be  far  short  of  250,000.  Next,  as  to  selling 
negatives.  For  instance,  take  the  negative  of  a notorious 
runaway  for  the  apprehension  of  whom  a reward  of  £200  is 
offered.  How  easy  it  might  be  for  some  one  to  purchase  the 
negative  fora  few  shillings,  then  flood  the  market  with  proofs 
to  the  tune  of  about  fifty  or  huudred  thousand,  thereby 
depriving  the  original  proprietor  of  a valuable  consideration  ! 
A client  of  mine  for  enamels  once  sent  me  a paper  proof  of 
an  M.F.,  from  a negative  by  a London  company,  with  the 
request  for  me  to  purchase  the  negative.  Now  it  so  happened 
that  the  Irish  photographer  had  several  good  ne-atives  of 
the  said  M.  P.,  but  the  latter  did  not  like  them  so  well  as 
the  one  taken  in  London.  I purchased  the  negative  for  21s.  ; 
the  M.P.  afterwards  presented  his  constituents  with  a copy 
each.  I think  the  Irishman  got  the  best  of  the  bargain.  A 
lady  brought  a card  for  me  to  enamel ; the  negative  was 
taken  by  a Torquay  photographer.  I wrote  to  him  asking 
for  a loan  of  the  negative,  offering  my  usual  discount,  viz., 
33  per  cent.  I received  a sharp  reply,  refusing.  As  the 
proof  was  good,  I had  no  difficulty  in  producing  splendid 
results.  My  customer  was  so  pleased  that  1 obtained  a thirty 
guinea  order  ; consequently  my  sharp  friend  lost  ten  guineas. 
As  an  extenuating  circumstance,  he  may  have  been  served 
out  something  in  the  way  your  humble  servant  was.  A 
photographer  asked  mo  to  lend  him  a negative  to  produce  a 
cheap  enlargement  from.  I lent  the  plate  free  of  charge. 
I subsequently  found  out  that  the  cheap  enlargement 
amounted  to  three  copies  at  thirty  pounds  each.  As  a rule, 
1 find  that  the  better  the  photographer,  the  more  likely  he  is 
to  lend  the  negative.  I always  give  an  undertaking  that 
it  is  only  to  be  reproduced  on  enamel.  Need  I say  that  I 
have  almost  a monopoly  in  enamels  in  England  ? I can 
afford  to  retaliate,  and  do  so  by  refusing  to  produce  them  for 
my  disobliging  brethren.  In  conclusion,  I consider  that  if 
any  universal  understanding  upon  any  kind  of  basis  could  be 
arrived  at,  and  which  every  photographer  will  strictly 
adhere  to,  then  will  bethe  commencement  of  the  millennium.’’ 

Bristol  says  : — 

“ I should  certainly  refuse  to  lend  or  sell  a negative 
to  any  one  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  enlarge- 
ment by  another  photographer,  neither  should  I expect 
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any  other  photographer  to  lend  or  sell  me  a negative. 
I send  out  no  enlargements  but  what  are  finished  in  mono- 
chrome or  colour  (plain,  untouched  enlargements  being 
very  unsa'isfactory),  and  wheo  I am  called  upon  to  make 
an  enlargement  from  a carte  or  cabinet  portrait  taken  by 
another  "photographer,  I charge  25  to  50  per  cent,  (accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  work  required  to  be  put  upon  the 
picture)  over  and  above  my  price  for  an  enlargement  of 
the  same  size  made  from  a negative  taken  by  myself.” 


SUBSTRATA. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  B.E.,  P.B.8. 

In  your  article  on  substrata  you  give  some  very  excellent 
formulae,  which  should  answer  perfectly  with  gelatine  plates. 
There  is  one,  however,  which  you  have  not  put  forward,  and 
which,  of  all  I have  tried,  is  a better  and  cleaner  one  than 
any.  It  is  one  lately  published  by  Dr.  H.  Vogel,  the 
principle  of  which  I only  remembered  at  the  time  I used  it, 
and  the  proportions  I used  are  not,  I find,  quite  the  same 
that  he  gives ; but  as  my  own  have  answered,  I hold  to  them. 

The  substratum  is  formed  as  follows  : — 

Place  (say)  50  grains  of  gelatine  in  a flask,  and  add  to 
them  a little  acetic  acid  (it  is  not  necessary  for  it  to 
be  glacial)  ; warm  in  boiling  water  to  dissolve  the  gela- 
tine. Keep  adding  acetic  acid  till  solution  is  secured. 
It  is  not  very  particular  how  much  you  add,  so  long 
as  it  is  sufficient.  ' When  dissolved,  make  up  to  about  5 oz. 
with  ordinary  methylated  spirit.  At  first  the  solution  re- 
mains opalescent  while  the  alcohol  is  added,  but  at  a well- 
marked  point  it  becomes  white,  due  to  the  precipitation  of  the 
gelatine.  No  more  spirit  must  be  added  at  this  stage,  but 
mere  acetic  acid  must  be  dropped  in  till  the  white  curdy 
appearance  is  lost.  The  liquid  should  be  heated  to  aid  the 
re-solution.  A grain  of  chrome-alum  dissolved  in  1 dr.  of 
water  must  next  be  added.  You  then  have  a fluid  which, 
when  poured  upon  a glass  plate,  gives  a most  excellent  sub- 
stratum. To  use  it,  filter  through  paper,  and  coat  the  plate 
as  with  colllodion ; return  the  excess  into  the  filter ; rock 
the  plate  to  do  away  with  lines,  and  dry  over  a Bunsen 
burner,  or  a spirit  lamp,  or  before  a tire.  The  alcohol  will 
rapidly  evaporate,  and  then  the  acetic  acid  is  driven  off,  and 
a glassy,  hard  substratum  remains  on  the  surface  of  the 
plate.  Dr.  Vogel,  I believe,  says  the  plates  are  to  be  dried 
spontaneously  ; but  if  so,  half  the  valuable  qualities  of  the 
substratum  will  be  lost.  The  rapid  drying  prevents  any 
dust  falling  on  the  plate  and  being  embedded  in  the  sub- 
stratum. 

Vogel  recommends  this  substratum  for  use  with  his 
aceto-gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  which  can  be  prepared, 
by-the-bye,  in  identically  the  same  manner  as  that  given 
above  for  the  substratum,  using  gelatine  pellicle  instead  of 
the  gelatine,  and  in  my  hands  it  answers  well.  There  is 
no  danger  of  the  film  slipping  or  frilling  when  it  is  used, 
and  consequently  there  would  be  much  less  chance  of  an 
ordinary  film  frilling,  since  the  said  emulsion  is  a terrible 
article  to  keep  on  a glass  plate  at  any  time. 

My  chief  reason  in  writing  on  this  substratum  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  admirable  way  it  is  adapted  to  ordinary 
collodion  dry  plate  methods.  Collodion  plates  which  have 
received  a coatiug  of  aqueous  substrata  are  always  liable 
to  have  markings  in  them,  however  carefully  prepared. 
Comet-like  markings  are,  for  instance,  often  met  with.  I 
recollect  perfectly  well  the  difficulty  we  had  to  get  plates 
free  from  this  defect  during  the  Transit  of  Venus 
photography.  Had  the  above  been  knowu,  much  difficulty 
would  have  been  avoided.  With  collodion  emulsion  plates, 
when  a preservative  of  albumen  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances was  used,  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  a substratum 
which  would  hold  at  all.  Now  we  have  one  which  is  per- 
fect, and  gives  no  markings. 

In  the  wet  process  where  a substratum  is  used,  or  in  bath 
dry  plates  where  development  takes  place  by  means  of 
deposition  of  silver  from  silver  nitrate,  the  faults  in  it  are 


not  so  apparent,  since  the  image  is  chiefly  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  film  of  collodion.  Where  alkaline  develop- 
ment is  used,  any  defect  in  the  substratum  is  at  once 
apparent.  My  remarks  not  only  apply  to  home-made 
plates,  but  also  to  plates  which  were  supplied  commercially 
before  the  advent  of  gelatine  plates. 

The  substratum  may  also  be  used  as  a preservative  for 
collodion  dry  plates ; undiluted  and  uu  bromised  deve- 
lopers can  be  used  with  such.  Before  applying  the  pre- 
servative, the  plate  after  washing  (if  washed)  should  be 
dipped  in  methylated  spirit  and  water  (5  to  2)  in  order  to 
make  the  gelatine  solution  flow.  I think  it  will  be  found 
that  we  owe  to  Dr.  Vogel  another  to  our  many  debts  of 
gratitude. 


WITH  THE  CAMERA  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 
Gelatine  plates  are  likely  to  add  to  the  number  of  tourists 
who  journey  with  a camera,  and  many  a traveller  beDt  on 
paying  a visit  this  year  to  Switzerland,  the  Black  Forest, 
or  the  Tyrol,  will  carry  with  him  photographic  apparatus, 
in  the  endeavour  to  bring  back  a pleasant  reminiscence  of 
his  trip  ; and  let  us  tell  our  readers  that  no  more  charming 
souvenir  of  a summer’s  outing,  especially  upon  foreign  soil, 
can  be  obtained,  than  photographs  taken  by  yourself  on 
the  spot.  Purchased  pictures  are  another  matter  alto- 
gether. They  may  be  like  the  lake,  mountain,  or  village 
as  we  ourselves  have  seen  it,  or  they  may  not.  The  photo- 
grapher himself,  on  the  other  hand,  has  seen  and  admired 
the  object  precisely  from  the  very  point  of  view  he  has 
chosen  in  his  picture ; aud  not  unfrequently  every 
negative  has  its  history,  to  be  vividly  called  to  mind 
whenever  we  gaze  upon  the  picture.  Where  friends  see 
but  a quaint  Tyrolese  chalet  in  your  picture,  with  carved 
balcony  and  stone-weighted  roof,  you  are  reminded, 
possibly,  of  a famous  skittle  party  among  the  villagers,  in 
their  sugar-loaf  hats  and  embroidered  braces;  or  possibly 
of  an  evening  with  the  zither,  when  the  trim  waiting-maid, 
in  her  short  blue  skirt  and  neatly- braided  hair,  having 
attended  to  your  creature  comforts,  seated  herself  in  the 
balcony,  and,  with  plaintive  voice  and  clear-ringing 
falsetto,  sang.  “ Die  Berge  von  Tirol.” 

And  here  one  word  of  advice  as  to  the  choice  of  objects 
which  will  afford  the  best  souvenirs  of  a tour  on  “ the  Conti- 
nong  ” — and  it  is  advice,  we  may  mention,  put  forward 
after  repeated  visits  to  the  Beauty  Spots  of  Europe.  It 
is  this : Rather  than  depict  the  waterfalls,  the  lakes,  the 
mountain  peaks,  and  other  natural  beauties,  select  charac- 
teristics of  the  place  and  people.  A waterfall,  be  it  ever 
so  gigantic,  a peak,  ever  so  high,  a lake,  ever  so  broad 
and  placid,  do  not  afford  such  trite  reminiscences  as  objects 
to  do  with  village  life  and  personal  customs.  Thus  an  old 
church,  a quaint  farm-buildiug,  a public  fountain,  an  old- 
fashioned  hostelry,  a crooked  street,  a mediaeval  town-hall,  a 
country  stile,  a pair  of  rival  Custom-houses  on  the  frontier, 
a lumbering  post  waggon — such  things  as  these,  which  have 
a local  history,  and  are  inherent  to  the  country,  will  be 
found  far  more  profitable  investments  with  the  camera 
than  woodland  or  covert,  however  beautiful,  since  the 
latter  are  to  be  found  alike  in  many  countries. 

We  have  never  journeyed  with  other  than  dry  plates,  and 
we  may  mention,  for  the  information  of  those  inexperienced 
in  travelling  on  the  Continent  with  photographic  apparatus, 
that  we  have  never  met  with  difficulty  in  the  passing  of 
packages  through  the  Customs.  Our  plates  wero  first  packed 
in  either  lours  or  sixes,  and  these  small  packages  then  put 
together.  An  order  to  undo  the  packages  was  rarely 
given.  The  only  instance  in  which  we  remember  to  have 
had  any  trouble  was  at  the  Copenhagen  Custom  House, 
when  on  our  wav  to  Norway  ; but  here  the  officer  was  satis- 
fied with  an  explanation  that  the  plates  would  be  useless 
if  opened  to  the  daylight.  At  Isella,  on  the  Simplon  route 
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and  the  first  Italian  village,  where  a serjeant  and  three  wearily  on,  trying  to  sight  a hut  or  habitation  ; at  last  one 
gens  d'armes  are  located,  their  muskets  hung  up  in  formidable  of  the  party  more  tired  than  the  rest  suggested  a halt, 
array  outside  the  guardhouse,  we  were  onco  delayed  and  “Come  to  the  top  of  that  eminence  and  see  the  last  of  the 
instructed  to  exhibit  the  whole  of  our  apparatus.  But  sun,”  he  said.  We  climbed  up  and  watched  the  burning  orb 
the  reason  ol  this,  we  afterwards  found,  was  not  to  satisfy  the  sink  down  into  a lake  of  purple  and  gold.  We  ate  a biscui* 
exigencies  of  the  State,  but  because  the  serjeant  personally  or  two,  chatted  over  our  misfortune  a little  while,  and  then 
took  an  interest  iu  photography.  Still,  always  keep  your  prepared  to  descend.  “ Wait  a minute,  here  is  the  moon 
packages  small,  is  a maxim  to  be  remembered.  coming  up  ; we  might  as  well  see  it.”.  We  waited — up  it 

Gelatine  emulsion  plates,  strange  to  say,  do  not  seem  to  be  came  as  red  aud  fiery  as  before.  But  it  was  not  the  moon, 
so  much  affected  by  the  sea  air  as  collodion  emulsion,  to  which  it  was  the  sun  once  more  that  came  to  tell  us  another  day 
our  experience  is  confined.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obviously  had  begun,  and  that  we  had  lost  our  chance  of  a bed  for  the 
very  desirable  that  a body  like  gelatine,  which  is  so  sus-  night. 

ceptible  to  damp,  should  bo  guarded  as  jealously  as  possible  There  are  several  spots  where  photography  and  sketching 
from  its  influence.  Our  plan,  after  wrapping  in  orange  and  are  alike  forbidden — to  wit,  in  some  of  the  defiles  of  North 
black  paper,  was  to  envelop  the  package  in  caddy'  tin,  a Italy  and  Austria.  Not  long  ago  we  were  warned  out  of 
thick  tin-foil,  which  is  less  subject  to  tearing  than  the  the  magnificent  Finstermiinz  Bass  by  a zealous  sentry, 
ordinary  material.  In  two  of  our  Continental  journies — because  we  eet  up  our  tiny  camera  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
once  to  the  Tyrol  and  once  to  Thuringia — we  carried  the  the  massive  fortress  that  bars  the  way  southward.  This 
Warnerke  dark  slide,  with  tissue  upon  the  rollers  sufficient  taught  us  to  be  careful  in  future,  and  as  nearly  all  the  big 
for  forty  pictures,  and  the  results  we  obtained,  as  well  as  the  valleys  in  the  Tyrol  are  guarded  not  far  from  the  frontier, 
gleanings  of  other  holiday  rambles,  some  of  our  readers  may  the  lesson  was  not  thrown  away.  The  German  and  French 
remember  to  have  seen  a short  time  ago  at  the  Photo-  Government  do  not  permit  photographers  near  their  for- 
graphic  Society,  exhibited  in  illustration  of  a paper  on  tresses,  but  as  these  are  usually  situated  in  uninteresting 
“ Photography  from  a Holiday-maker’s  Point  of  View.”  spots,  trouble  is  hardly  likely  to  arise  from  this  cause.  Mr. 
The  Warnerke  tissue  we  found  to  possess  one  very  great  England  was  once  arrested  on  the  Rhine  with  his  camera, 
advantage  beyond  its  portability,  &c.,  over  our  ordinary  dry  but  this  wasin  1870,  just  as  the  war  between  Germany  and 
plate  outfit,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  France  broke  out.  To  be  taken  as  a spy  is  not  enviable 
day  is  not  very  distant  when  we  shall  be  able  to  employ  under  any  circumstances,  and  more  particularly  when  they 
gelatino-bromide  in  the  form  of  tissue ; the  advantage  was  get  into  the  habit  of  shooting  you  first  and  trying  you 
that  you  had  no  anxiety  about  husbanding  your  sensitive  afterwards.  Iu  Mr.  England’s  case  martial  law  seems  to 
material.  Supposing  you  had  two  double  dark  slides,  and  have  been  satisfied  by  leading  him  to  the  frontier  aud 
allowed  yourself  four  plates  a day,  you  were  always  anxious,  discharging  him. 

on  the  one  hand,  lest  you  should  throw  away  a film  on  an  In  photographing  iu  the  South  (and  especially  by  the 
undeserving  object  early  in  the  day  ; and  on  the  other,  that  Italian  lakes,  or  upon  the  snowfields  of  the  Alps)  the  flood 
all  your  plates  should  be  exposed  at  the  end  of  the  day,  of  light  is  frequently  very  distressing.  After  staring  at 
for  packing  or  repacking  odd  plates  is  indeed  a trouble,  crystal  glaciers  of  glittering  white,  with  the  clearest  of 
With  a roll  of  tissue,  however,  you  may  make  five,  six,  or  blue  skies  above,  the  eyes  get  quite  untrustworthy,  aud 
seven  exposures  one  day,  and  none  at  all  the  next,  if  it  so  darkness  seems  to  intervene.  We  have  stood  behind  a 
please  you.  camera  on  the  Mortarasch  Glacier,  in  the  Engadine,  on  a 

Since  our  tours  were  made  for  the  most  part  with  the  cloudless  day,  rubbing  our  eyes  and  scarcely  knowing 
knapsack,  the  question  of  carriage  was  all-important,  aud  whether  it  was  dark  or  light ; aud  this,  too,  with  blue 
only  from  three  to  four  dozen  5 by  4 plates  were  the  spectacles  to  protect  the  sight.  In  a word,  the  light  loses 
utmost  we  could  carry.  No  dark  box  or  bag  fouud  a place  its  excessive  brilliancy  to  the  retina.  Mr.  England’s  practice 
in  our  outfit,  so  we  were  led  to  all  sorts  of  shifts  and  con-  of  always  employing  a peak  to  the  lens,  which  shuts  out 
tri vances  to  change  the  plates  in  the  dark.  In  Norway,  a the  glare,  just  as  the  peak  of  a cap  shields  the  eye,  is  an 
most  ludicrous  incident  befell.  Our  first  batch  of  plates  arrangement  that  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended,  and 
were  exposed,  and  as  evening  came  on  we  prepared  as  usual  it  may,  if  suitably  used,  be  made  to  counteract  the  short- 
to  make  the  change  under  cover  of  the  night.  Suddenly  it  comings  of  the  ordinary  drop-shutter, 
struck  us  we  had  reckoned  without  our  host.  Night  came,  A diary  should  always  be  kept  of  each  exposure.  In 
but  no  darkness  ; you  could  see  to  read  throughout  the  some  of  our  late  travels  we  had  the  good-fortuue  to  travel 
four-and-tweuty  hours.  So  the  unpleasant  plan  of  being  with  a clever  draughtsman,  who  was  kind  enough  to  make 
half  stifled  in  a cupboard  during  the  changing  operation  a rough  pencil  sketch  of  the  salient  features  of  the  view ; 
was  once  more  resorted  to.  this  was  of  great  assistance  afterwards,  when  developing 

We  had  another  good  reason  for  remembering  the  brief  the  details  of  the  picture.  For  when  it  comes  to  deve- 
nights  in  Norway,  and  a little  landscape  picture  we  loping  three  or  four  dozen  plates  a month  after  they  have 
have  briugs  the  circumstance  still  vividly  before  us.  Our  been  exposed,  a little  prompting  is  very  essential ; other- 
pedestrian  party  lost  itself  crossing  the  Scandinavians,  wise,  it  may  not  be  until  the  detail  has  come  and  partially 
not  very  far  south  of  the  Arctic  circle.  We  well  remember  gone  again,  that  the  true  nature  of  the  image  is  recalled 
the  scene.  In  front  stretched  an  endless  moorland,  covered  to  one’s  mind.  The  character  of  the  light,  the  time  of 
here  and  there  with  broad  patches  of  white — congealed  exposure,  and  the  size  of  the  stop  are  three  items  that 
snow  or  glacier— aud  intersecting  the  country  in  all  direc-  should  obviously  be  noted,  unless  the  plan  is  adopted  of 
tious  were  rapid  torrents  aud  brawling  streams  to  impede  estimating  the  exposure  by  arbitrary  figures,  such  as  1 to 
the  traveller's  progress.  It  was  like  a deserted  laundry-  4.  A man  who  is  familiar  with  the  lens  he  is  using  will 

ground  on  a gigantic  scale.  As  you  plodded  onwards  learn  to  make  a very  good  guess  of  the  value  of  his 

across  this  silent  kiugdom  of  desolation,  hour  after  hour,  for  exposure,  and,  according  to  the  light  at  the  time  being, 
ever  surrounded  by  brown  moorland,  glaciers,  and  snow-  and  the  period  of  exposure,  he  will  enter  against  the  plate 
fields,  by  noisy  torrents  and  broad  lakes,  the  solitude  and  in  his  book,  the  figure  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  signifying  the  value  of 

loneliness  began  to  enter  your  very  soul.  An  endless  wilder-  the  exposure  in  his  judgment.  W e are  not  so  sure  whether 

ness  was  all  around,  and,  save  the  sound  of  rushing  waters,  this  plan,  seeing  the  uncertainty  of  the  factors  with  which 
there  was  nought  to  be  heard  but  the  mournful  notes  of  a photographer  has  to  deal,  is  not,  after  all,  the  simplest 
some  marsh  bird — a sort  of  plaintive  whistle  maintained  and  best  a traveller  can  resort  to. 
incessantly  day  and  night — a sound  so  dismal  and  mouo-  — — 

tonousas  further  to  depress  one’s  spirits,  and  render  desola-  The  “ At  Home”  next  week  will  be,  “ In  Princes  Street, 

tion  still  more  desolate.  We  had,  indeed,  lost  our  way,  and  Edinburgh.”  The  following  “ By-the-Bye”  will  be,  “ A 
there  seemed  no  prospect  of  finding  it  again.  We  toiled  National  Photographic  Gallery.” 
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Stoics. 


Good  news  comes  from  Mr.  Woodbury,  who  is  just  now  in 
Brussels,  still  hard  at  work  at  his  new  Stanuotype  process. 
<i  pie  wiU  be  a sharp  man  who  can  further  simplify  this  pro- 
cess,” he  writes.  “ My  latest  addition  is  coating  my  tinfoil 
with  steel,  before  pressing  it  in  contact  with  the  gelatine 
image,  by  which  I hope  to  get  1,000  or  more  prints  from 
one  mould.  The  electrotyping,  composition,  &c.,  are  all 
thrown  on  one  side.” 


Mr.  Woodbury,  fortunately,  secured  permission  to  carry 
on  his  experiments  in  the  “ Cave  de  Musee,”  for  with  a 
temperature  at  94°  F.  in  the  shade,  little  can  be  done  with 
fluid  gelatine.  In  his  quarters  in  the  Museum  cellar,  how- 
ever, the  thermometer  never  rose  above  69°  F.,  and  printing 
was  never  interrupted. 

A letter  from  Sfax  states  that  before  the  French  landed, 
they  carried  on  the  bombardment  at  night,  aided  by  the 
electric  light,  and  using  guns  of  large  calibre.  The  French 
have  for  a long  time  past  occupied  themselves  in  devising 
an  effective  plan  of  night  bombardment,  and  now  appear 
to  have  succeeded.  Napoleon  III.  encouraged  the 
late  M.  Chevalier  in  some  experiments  in  this  direction,  at 
Vincennes,  in  which  both  the  camera  and  theodolite  were 
brought  into  requisition. 

The  Chevalier  photographic  plane-table  was  adopted  in 
the  French  army  some  years  ago,  and  M.  Chevalier,  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  was  working  at  two  military  problems, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  photography,  he  pledged  himself  to 
solve  : — (1)  By  employing  two  photographic  proofs  obtained 
with  the  instruments  to  regulate  in  the  most  certain 
manner,  during  the  night  time,  the  direction  of  fire  against 
an  enemy’s  works,  as  likewise  the  angle  of  reflection  of  the 
electric  light  to  be  used  for  illuminating  the  same ; 
(2)  In  like  manner  to  regulate  the  convergent  fire  of  either 
one  or  more  batteries,  as  well  during  the  night  as  during 
the  day.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  plan 
was  followed  in  the  recent  night  bombardment  of  Sfax. 

This  week  we  present  our  readers  with  a novelty ; it  is 
the  discussion  of  a subject  that  is  of  importance  to  every 
professional  photographer,  by  several  competent  authori- 
ties. If  others  desire  to  speak,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to 
give  them  a hearing  ; meanwhile  we  may  assure  our  readers 
that  the  opinions  we  quote  are  all  those  of  pleading  men  in 
the  profession. 

The  metropolis,  both  West  End  and  City,  are  represented 
in  our  correspondence,  together  with  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol,  and  Lincoln.  Voices  come 
to  us  from  fashionable  resorts,  and  from  the  biggest 
employers  of  photographic  labour,  so  that  opinions  of  all 
sorts  are  before  our  readers.  Still,  with  all  the  discussion, 
the  question  of  making  use  of  other  people’s  negatives 
seems  as  far  off  settlement  as  ever. 

The  Vienna  photographers  are  all  talking  about  Adcle’s 
new  studio,  which  is  said  to  be  very  handsomely  appointed 


Photographic  forgeries  are  still  rife.  Some  spurious 
fifty-florin  notes  having  been  abroad  for  some  time,  the 
Germau  police  made  a descent  upon  the  premises  of  a 
photographer  named  Geibler,  who  has  a studio  in  the  Wall 
Strasse,  Berlin.  The  notes  purported  to  be  Austrirn,  and 
were  so  accurately  copied  that  they  passed  without  diffi- 
culty. The  Berlin  police  took  charge  of  studio  and  appa- 
ratus  ; but  the  principal  was  not  forthcoming.  An  accom- 
plice, a photographer  named  Borr,  of  Dresden,  was,  how- 
ever, captured  ; but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a hand 
in  the  production  of  the  notes. 

The  very  small  type  upon  German  notes,  which  has 
hitherto  been  deemed  a safe-guard,  is  really  in  favour  of 
photographic  forgeries.  Of  late,  many  of  the  English 
banks  have  followed  suit,  and  adopted  microscopic  print- 
ing over  a portion  of  their  cheques,  and  this,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  is  in  colour,  we  regard  rather  as 
an  aid  than  as  a difficulty  to  the  photographic  forger.  He 
can  have  large  type  set  up  of  a similar  character,  and,  having 
produced  a photo-type  in  miniature,  print  off  in  any  colour 
that  pleases  him  ; and  this  printing  over  covers  many  de- 
fects. Due  care  in  the  manufacture  of  the  paper  and  in 
the  printing  appears,  after  all,  the  best  safe-guard,  for  it 
is  patent  that  Bank  of  England  notes,  which  are  simply 
black  and  white,  have  not  been  forged  for  many  a year. 


Hyposulphite  solution  added  to  the  oxalate  developer, 
as  suggested  some  time  since  by  Captain  Abney,  does 
far  more  than  improve  the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of 
a negative.  It  is  a wonderful  accelerator  if  you  only 
use  enough.  Make  an  experiment  of  this  kind.  Expose 
four  plates  ten  feet  from  a fish-tail  burner,  for  the  period 
of  a minute,  under  one  of  Warnerke's  screens  or  sensito- 
raeters.  Then  develop  in  each  case  with  half-an-ounce  of 
a saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  mixed  with  three 
half-ounces  of  a saturated  solution  of  potassium  oxalate. 

Develop  No.  I plate  with  the  mixture  alone ; No.  2 with 
twenty  drop3  of  hyposulphite  added ; No.  3 with  fifty 
drops ; No.  4 with  100  drops,  the  hyposulphite  solution 
being  of  the  strength  1 to  200.  The  result  will  be  that 
plate  No.  4,  as  regards  detail  and  density,  seems  to  have 
had  ten  times  the  exposure  of  No.  1.  We  almost  doubt 
whether  pyrogallic  development  can  be  rendered  as  ener- 
getic as  oxalate,  when  a sufficiency  of  hyposulphite  is 
added. 


Nota  Bene. — Too  much  hyposulphite  or  too  much  deve- 
lopment will  bring  about  a reversal  of  the  image,  even  if 
this  is  under-exposed. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Daniel  Downey, 
a member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  and  D. 
Downey,  of  Ebury  Street. 

The  Congress  of  German  photographers,  announced  for 
next  month  at  Franfurt,  will  not  take  place.  The  apathy 
exhibited  by  the  Societies  throughout  the  Fatherland,  is 
given  as  the  reason  for  its  abandonment. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  M.  Christie,  first  assistant  at  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich,  will  probably  be  the  new 
Astronomer- Royal  when  Sir  G.  Airy  vacates  the  appoint- 
ment in  a few  days  hence. 

Milan  is  actively  preparing  for  its  Exhibition  in 
September,  in  which  photography  and  photographic  appli- 
ances are  to  take  a part.  Milan  is  so  near  the  Italian  lakes 
— but  a couple  of  hours’  journey  from  Como — that  tourists 
in  the  vicinity  should  bear  the  gathering  in  mind. 


A penny  each,  or  two  for  three-half-pence,  i3  the  price 
of  some  collotype  prints  we  have  recently  received  in 
papier  machc  frame,  and  ring  attached,  ready  for  hanging. 
The  pictures  measure  six  inches,  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  frame  are  about  ten  or  twelve,  Our  examples  are 
from  paintings  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  and  include  Rem- 
brandt’s “ Breakfast,”  Raphael’s  “ Madonna,”  &c.  Verily 
is  photography  the  handmaiden  of  art. 

Stogios  jof  % §ag. 

CARBON  TRANSPARENCIES  FOR 
ENLARGEMENTS. 

BY  H.  J.  BURTON. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  processes  that  exist  of  making 
enlargements,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  one  in 
which  an  enlarged  negative  is  made  from  a carbon  trans- 
parency is  the  best.  From  a practical  point  of  view,  as 
well  as  in  the  quality  of  the  result,  no  other  method  can 
suipass  it.  Ol  first  importance  is  the  transparency  ; every 
thing  depends  upon  its  quality.  Nothing  cau  excel  a 
properly  prepared  carbon  transparency  ; its  wonderfully 
delicate  gradations,  brilliancy,  and  structureless  character, 
fit  it  in  every  way  as  the  source  from  which  the  most  perfect 
results  may  be  obtained. 

Whan  the  late  Mr.  Window — who  was  the  originator  of 
this  method  of  enlarging — exhibited  carbon  enlargement 
at  Conduit  Street,  more  than  a dozen  years  ago,  it  was 
then  believed  that  a'  great  advance  had  been  made,  and, 
judging  by  the  enormous  number  of  enlargements  that 
are  turned  out  by  the  Autotype,  Woodbury,  and  other 
houses,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  In  estimating 
the  value  of  the  process,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  it  has 
retained  its  place  so  long,  and  bids  fair  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  By  contact  printing,  the  transparency  registers  the 
full  sharpness,  without  the  wiry  sharpness  of  camera  print- 
ing ; and  printing  right  out  is  important  as  securing  the 
relative  contrasts  of  original  ; but  we  have  the  power  of 
exaggerating  the  contrasts  when  necessary',  as  well  as  being 
able  to  secure  a soft  transparency  from  a hard  negative, 
and  the  simplicity  and  certainty  of  manipulation  combine 
to  make  it  a most,  useful  process.  Exceeding  care  in  strain- 
ing the  wash  water  from  impurities  and  preventing  dust 
from  settling,  are  moreover  important  conditions. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  wet  collodion  is  the  most  simple 
as  well  as  suitable  for  large  plates  ; and  the  results  not  to 
be  surpassed  by  any  other  method. 

We  will  condense  in  a few  remarks  the  making  of 
enlarged  negatives  by  the  process  under  discussion.  Prepare 
plates  in  advance,  with  a substratum  of  gelatine  and  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  four  per  cent,  of  the  former  to  one  quarter 
per  cent,  of  the  latter  ; use  a tissue  prepared  with  filtered 
china  ink,  and  sensitized  by  immersion  for  three  minutes 
in  a five  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  contain- 
ing a quarter  per  cent,  of  liquor  ammonia.  Print  out  well, 
and  coat  with  collodion  (ordinary  iodized  collodion  will  do), 
and  dry.  Lay  in  cold  water,  and  transfer  to  one  of  the 


prepared  plates,  using  a squegee  to  expel  the  excess  of 
water;  in  ten  minutes  immerse  in  warm  water,  remove  the 
paper,  and  continue  laving  the  water  upon  the  plate  till 
ihe  colour  ceases  to  run  away  ; rinse  in  cold  water,  and  dry 
tree  from  dust.  Supposing  the  original  negative  to  be  flat, 
the  transparency  will  be  wanting  in  contrast,  which  may  be 
remedied  by  immersion  in  a very  weak  ammonia  nitrate  of 
silver  solution,  washing,  and  applying  the  ordinary  pyro- 
gallic  intensifier  much  diluted.  For  very  hard  negatives  use 
a tissue  soma  days  old,  and  print  in  the  sun.  A suitable 
transparency  having  been  obtained,  making  the  negative 
becomes  an  easy  matter. 


The  “ Topic  ” for  next  week  will  be  “ Stops,”  bv  Mr. 
11.  Wiliuer. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Exhibition  of  Enoravings  at  the  Library  Club — 
Gelatino-Bromide  Plates  of  Unknown  Manufacture  — 
Stannotype  Process  of  Mr.  Woodbury — Enamelled 
Photographs — Hostility  to  the  Ferrotype  Process. 
Exhibition  of  Engravings  at  the  Library  Club. — The  Librarv 
Club,  which  last  year  held  a beautiful  exhibition  of  books, 
has  followed  it  up  this  year  by  arranging  a magnificent 
show  of  engravings.  Having  first  appealed  to  the  collectors 
of  rare  and  curious  specimens  of  old  engraving,  they  have 
applied  also  to  the  possessors  of  modern  prints  of  all 
kinds,  both  in  monochrome  and  polychrome.  Never  before 
have  I 6een  photography  so  completely  represented  in  the 
category  of  the  graphic  arts.  We  find  in  this  exhibition 
photogravure,  plain  and  coloured,  of  Messrs.  Goupil  and 
Company  ; heliogravure  of  M.  Dujardin,  M.  Baldus,  and 
M.  Arents  ; phototypographs  of  Messrs.  Ives  and  Barret, 
Gillot,  Dante,  and  Charles  Petit ; Woodbury  types  of  Messrs. 
Goupil  and  Lemercier  ; phototypes  of  M.  Quinsac ; and 
lastly,  photochiomie  by  M.  Leon  Vidal,  exhibited  by  the 
Company  of  the  Moniteur  Universel.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  so  freely  and  openly  the  products  of  engraving  executed 
by  band  have  been  compared  with  those  produced  by  the 
different  methods  of  photography.  1 cannot  but  congratu- 
late our  profession  upon  this  achievement,  for  it  inaugurates 
an  era  long  looked  forward  to  by  me,  of  the  introduction  of 
photography  among  the  arts  of  printing.  It  was,  in  fact, 
only  reasonable;  and  the  object  was  one  to  which  we  are 
always  approaching  nearer;  but  certain  prejudices,  giving 
rise  to  an  opposition  which  was  much  to  be  deplored,  have 
hitherto  succeeded  in  excluding  photogiaphy  from  the 
graphic  arts.  Up  to  the  present  it  has  always  been  classed 
by  itself,  but  this  will  no  longer  be  possible  now  that  it  has 
been  recognized  as  the  most  powerful  auxiliary  of  engraving 
aud  typographic  processes.  Nothing  proves  this  statement 
better  than  the  magnificent  catalogue  of  this  exhibition, 
published  by  the  Library  Club  under  quite  special  conditions. 
This  catalogue  is  illustrated  by  means  of  all  the  processes 
represented  in  the  exhibition,  and  contains  splendid  speci- 
mens of  heliogravure,  phototypie,  photoglyptie,  litbo- 
chromie,  and  typochromie.  It  forms  really  a remarkable 
example  of  typographic  printing,  and  every  page  of  this 
big  quarto  volume  shows  the  important  part  which  is  played 
by  photography  among  the  arts  of  printing.  One  article 
contains  an  account  of  the  history  of  engraving,  and  another 
one  of  the  history  of  photography,  drawn  up  with  his 
accustomed  talent  by  our  esteemed  colleague  M.  Davanne. 
These  two  articles  constitute  the  whole  of  the  letter-press  of 
the  catalogue,  and  are  the  best  proof  of  the  intimate  union 
which  exists  between  the  two  arts  on  which  graphic  pro* 
cesses  must  depend — on  the  one  hand-engraving,  which 
includes  drawing,  and  all  the  methods  depending  on  manual 
execution  ; and  ou  the  other  hand,  photography,  from  which 
spiing  all  the  automatic  methods  of  reproduction.  If  at  the 
present  moment  photographic  science  has  come  to  a tempo- 
rary halt,  it  is  only  to  prepare  itself  for  further  and  higher 
advances.  We  must  all  recognise  how  largely  our  art  will 
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gain  in  consideration,  condemned  as  it  was  previously  to 
struggle  against  undoubted  and  unjust  misapprehension. 

Gelalino- Bromide  Plates  of  Unknown  Manufacture. — It 
cannot  be  necessary  now-a-days  to  demonstrate  the  great 
advantage  which  has  been  conferred  upon  all  photographic 
work  by  the  introduction  of  dry  gelatine  plates  ; yet  it  is 
necessary  to  put  both  amateur  and  professional  photo- 
graphers on  their  guard  against  plates  of  uncertain  manu- 
facture. Working  with  plates  of  this  kind  they  run  the 
risk  of  almost  certain  failure,  and  it  is  extremely  vexing 
when,  on  returning  from  an  expedition,  it  is  found  that  nearly 
all  the  views  taken  are  quite  spoilt.  1 have  just  myself  been 
exposed  to  this  misfortune:  having  ordered  some  of  Monck- 
hoven’s  plates,  which  had  not  arrived  at  the  time  wanted,  I 
happened,  in  passing  down  one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
Paris,  to  see  a notice  on  the  door  of  a shop,  “ Dry  gelatine 
plates.”  Entering  and  questioning  the  proprietor,  I was 
assured  that  these  plates  had  been  prepared  with  Van  Monck- 
hoven’s  emulsion,  and,  relying  upon  this  assurance,  I bought 
dozen  to  take  with  me  on  an  excursion,  which  I had  just 


arranged  with  some  friends.  By  good  luck  I still  had  left 
five  plates  which  I had  obtained  from  Van  Monckhoven 
direct,  and  these  were  the  only  ones  with  which  I obtained 
any  success;  the  other  seven,  which  came  from  the  shop  I 
have  just  mentioned,  turned  out  to  be  frilled,  and  that  so 
badly  that  I could  find  no  means  of  restoring  them.  I tried 
collodiouiziug  them  with  raw  collodion,  fixing  them  with 
water  at  almost  freezing  point,  plunging  them  in  a saturated 
bath  of  alum,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  film  split  off  from 
the  glass,  notwithstanding  every  means  adopted  to  make  it 
adhere.  With  the  five  plates  of  Van  Monckhoven’s,  none 
of  these  precautions  were  necessary.  This  example  alone 
is  sufficient  to  show  how  imprudent  it  is  to  engage  on  a 
photographic  expeditiou  with  materials  which  are  not 
thoroughly  reliable,  or  at  all  events  without  having  tried 
those  which  come  from  au  unknown  source.  This  warning 
is  more  particularly  addressed  to  amateurs,  who  are  so  often 
completely  discouraged  by  a failure  like  the  one  I have  just 
described.  Every  misfortune  has  its  uses,  it  is  said,  and  for 
this  reason  I have  described  what  happened  to  myself,  that 
it  may  be  a lesson  to  my  fellow- workers,  as  it  has  been  to  me. 

Stannotype  Process  of  Mr.  Woodbury. — Our  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  Woodbury  has  lately  seut  us  from  Brussels  a print 
taken  by  his  Stannotype  process,  which  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired,  aud  proves  that  he  has  completely  succeeded  in 
putting  into  practice  the  latest  improvements  of  his  new 
process  of  Woodburytype,  without  the  use  of  the  hydraulic 
press.  According  to  this  latest  method,  Mr.  Woodbury 
forms  a relief  in  gelatine  with  the  positive,  so  that  he  has  a 
negative  developed  on  the  surface  of  a glass  plate,  lie- 
places  on  this  relief  a thin  sheet  ol  tin,  which  is  forced  into 
it  by  the  pressure  of  a cylinder,  so  as  to  obtain  as  perfect 
mould  of  the  relief  as  possible.  When  this  has  been  done, 
in  order  to  make  the  printing  surface  as  durable  as  possible, 
he  coats  the  tin  with  steel,  and  he  thus  obtains  a plate 
possessing  all  the  qualities  of  that  which  he  obtained  by 
moulding ; but  for  this  latter  process  are  required  much 
longer  and  more  complicated  manipulations,  more  especially 
the  transfer  from  one  plate  to  another  of  the  relief  previously 
coated  with  copper  by  electrotype.  The  new  method 
adopted  by  this  skilful  inventor  avoids  these  difficulties, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a proper  positive,  aud  when 
the  mould  in  tin  has  beeu  taken,  to  harden  its  nou-resisting 
surface  by  coating  it  with  steel.  In  this  case  also  the  image 
is  not  reversed,  aud  the  mould  will  serve  for  a long  time. 
The  print  which  Mr.  Woodbury  has  so  kindly  sent  me  is 
taken  from  the  same  plate  which  he  had  used  for  pulling 
impressions  by  the  older  process.  I had  at  hand  some  of 
the  prints  taken  by  this  process,  so  that  I was  able  to 
comparo  them  with  the  one  taken  by  the  positive  process. 
Really  the  only  difference  between  the  two  is  the  position  of 
the  object  represented,  oue  looking  to  the  left  and  the  other 
to  the  right.  If  it  were  not  for  this  it  would  bo  impossible 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  so  complete  is  the  success 
realised. 


Enamelled  Photographs. — The  question  of  the  durahiltyof 
photographic  impressions  continues  to  occupy  my  attention. 

I have  observed  that  the  photographs  enamelled,  or 
rather  glazed  by  the  application  to  their  surface  of  a double 
layer  of  collodion  aud  gelatine,  last  a much  longer  time  than 
those  in  which  the  albumen  is  bare.  A print  in  silver 
chloride,  enclosed  between  two  layers  of  plain  collodion, 
ought  to  last  a very  long  time,  because  we  thus  avoid  all 
direct  contact  with  the  air  and  the  damp,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  any  alteration  in  photographs  is  due.  I cannot,  there- 
fore, too  highly  recommend  manufacturers  who  make  prints  of 
this  kind  for  books  which  are  exposed  to  the  fate  of  growiug 
old  in  collections  and  libraries,  to  take  advantage  of  this 
precaution  of  a double  collodionizing.  The  print,  thus 
protected  from  deleterious  agents,  may  therefore  defy  the 
action  of  time — not  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had  been  taken 
by  the  carbon  process,  but,  at  any  rate,  for  as  long  a time  as 
the  double  varnish  with  which  it  is  coated  is  able  to  stand, 
and  this  is  not  a small  thing. 

Hostility  to  the  Ferrotype  Process. — One  word  more  about 
the  ferrotype.  It  seems  that  a journal  which  respects  itself 
ought  not  to  contain  an  article  describing  this  process — at 
least,  that  is  what  I am  told  in  return  for  having  sent  to  the 
Bhotoguapiiic  News  an  account  of  the  details  of  this 
interesting  process.  Of  course,  I never  intended  to  mean 
that  works  of  art  with  any  pretension  could  be  produced  in 
this  way,  but  I do  not  think  that  the  applications  of  photo- 
graphy should  be  restricted  to  those  which  can  only  produce 
wonders.  I am  extremely  sorry  that  some  of  my  esteemed 
colleagues  feel  an  amount  of  irritation  on  this  subject.  But 
as  the  sun  shines  for  all  the  world,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  right 
that  a professional  journal  should  take  as  much  notice  of  the 
photography  of  the  humble,  as  it  does  of  that  of  the  rich. 
Notone  of  these  applications  should  in  my  opinion  be  des- 
pised ; and  to  remain  true  to  my  mission,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I may  give  advice  to  all  that  are  engaged  in  photo- 
giaphy,  whi-ther  ferrotype  or  otherwise,  aud  to  endeavour  as 
much  as  possible  to  impress  on  all  of  them  the  value  of 
artistic  taste,  Leon  Vidal. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  EMULSION  IN  110T  WEATHER. 

BY  A.  L.  HENDERSON. 

Numerous  complaints  have  reached  me  withiu  the  last  few 
weeks  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  preparing  emulsion 
aud  coatiug  plates  ; one  is  very  likely  to  blame  everything 
but  the  right,  but  doubtless  the  weather  is  the  culprit. 

I have  always  held  that  to  boil  gelatine  is  to  spoil  it, 
and,  even  when  emulsification  is  made  with  a few  grains  to 
the  ounce  and  cooled  down  before  adding  the  bulk,  the 
damage  is  done  to  the  smaller  quautity,  so  that  when 
mixed  it  contaminates  the  whole  mass ; moreover,  it  is 
impossible  to  set  aud  wash  the  gelatine  without  the  aid  of 
ice. 

I have  lately  made  several  batches  (with  the  thermometer 
at  92°  in  the  shade,  aud  the  washing  water  at  78°)  as 
follows : — 

...  | ouuce 

...  2 ounces 

...  2 „ 

...  150  grains 
...  60  drops 


Hard  gelatine 
Water 

Alcohol  

Bromide  ammonia 
Liquor  ammouia  880 


00 

2 

A 

4 


grains 

ounce 


When  all  is  thoroughly  dissolved  and  of  about  120w  tem- 
perature, add,  stirring  all  the  time — 

Nitrate  silver 
Water  ...  ... 

Alcohol  

Then  again  add — 

Nitrate  silver  ...  140  grains 

Water  1 ounce 

Alcohol  1 „ 

Both  solutions  being  warmed  to  about  120°. 

My  object  in  adding  the  silver  in  two  quantities  will 
be  obvious  to  many — viz.,  when  the  first  portion  of  silver 
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is  mixed,  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  liberated  (which  is  a power- 
ful restrainer),  and  the  bulk  of  the  solution  being 
increased,  the  remainder  of  the  silver  may  be  added  in  a 
much  more  concentrated  state. 

The  alcohol,  both  in  the  gelatine  and  silver  solutions, 
plays  a most  important  part: — (1)  It  prevents  decompo- 
sition of  the  gelatine.  (2).  It  allows  the  gelatine  to  be 
precipitated  with  a much  smaller  quantity  of  alcohol 
(say  about  10  ounces). 

After  letting  the  emulsion  stand  for  a few  minutes  to 
ripen,  I pour  in  slowly  about  eight  ounces  of  alcohol, 
stirring  all  the  time,  and  keeping  the  emulsion  warm  ; 
the  emulsion  will  adhere  to  the  stirring-rod  and  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  in  a soft  mass,  and  all  that  is  now 
required  is  to  pour  away  the  alcohol,  allow  the  emulsion 
to  cool,  tear  it  into  small  pieces,  wash  in  several  changes 
of  cold  water,  make  up  the  quantity  to  ten  ounces,  and 
strain  : it  is  then  ready  for  coating. 

By  this  formula  I have  no  difficulties  whatever  ; my 
plates  set  in  about  five  minutes,  and  their  quality  is  such 
that,  “unless  a better  method  is  devised,”  I intend  to 
adopt  it  in  all  weathers. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  alcohol.  It  will  prevent  the 
decomposition  of  gelatine  when  boiling  goes  on,  or  when 
in  the  presence  of  foreign  salts;  no  floccu  lent  deposit 'is 
noticed  iu  the  alcohol  after  the  emulsion  has  been  precipi- 
tated. 


PRELIMINARY  NOTE  ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SPECTRUM  OF  COMET  b 1881. 

BY  WILLIAM  HUGGINS,  D.C.L.,  LLD.,  F.R.S.* 

On  the  evening  of  June  24,  I directed  the  reflector  lurnishcd 
with  the  spectroscopic  and  photographic  arrangements  described 
in  my  paper  “ On  the  Photographic  Spectra  of  Stars  ”+  to  the 
head  of  the  comet,  so  that  the  nucleus  should  be  upon  one  half 
of  the  slit.  After  one  hour’s  exposure  the  open  half  of  the  slit 
wasclosed,  the  shutter  withdrawn  from  the  other  half,  and  the 
instrument  then  directed  to  Arcturus  for  fifteen  minutes. 

After  development,  the  plate  presented  a very  distinct  spec- 
trum of  the  comet,  together  with  the  spectrum  of  the  star, 
which  I have  already  described  in  the  paper  referred  to  above. 

The  spectrum  of  the  comet  consists  of  a pair  of  bright  lines  iu 
the  ultra-violet  region,  and  a continuous  spectrum  which  can 
be  traced  from  about  F to  somo  distance  beyond  H. 

The  bright  lines,  a little  distance  beyond  II,  with  an  approxi- 
mate wave-length  from  3870  to  3890,  appear  to  belong  to  the 
spectrum  of  carbon  (in  some  form,  possibly  in  combination  with 
hydrogen),  which  I observed  in  the  spectra  of  the  telescopic 
comets  of  I860  and  1868. 

In  the  continuous  spectrum  shown  in  the  photograph,  the 
dark  lines  of  Fraunhofer  can  be  seen. 

This  photographic  evidence  supports  the  results  of  my 
previous  observations  in  the  visible  spectra  of  some  telescopic 
comets.  Part  of  the  light  from  comets  is  reflected  solar  light, 
and  another  part  is  light  of  their  own.  The  spectrum  of  this 
light  shows  the  presence  in  the  comet  of  carbon,  possibly  in 
combination  with  hydrogen. 

On  the  next  night,  June  25,  a second  photograph  was  obtained 
with  an  exposure  of  an  hour  and  a half.  This  photograph, 
notwithstanding  the  longer  exposure,  is  fainter,  but  shows  dis- 
tinctly the  two  bright  lines  and  the  continuous  spectrum,  which 
is  too  faint  to  allow  the  Fraunhofer  lines  to  be  seen. 

(. Postscript , July  9,  1881). 

1 have  since  measured  the  photographs  of  the  comet’s  spec- 
trum, and  I find  for  the  two  strong  bright  lines  the  wave- 
lengths 3883  and  3870.  The  less  refrangible  line  is  much 
stronger,  and  a faint  luminosity  can  bo  traced  from  it  to  a 
little  beyond  the  second  line  3870.  There  can  be,  however,  no 
doubt  that  these  lines  represent  the  brightest  end  of  the  ultra- 
violet group  which  appears  under  certain  circumstances  in  the 
spectra  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  Professors  Liveing  and 
Dewar  have  found  for  the  strong  line  at  the  beginning  of  this 
group  the  wave-length  38827,  and  for  the  second  line  3870-6. 

I am  also  able  to  see  upon  the  continuous  solar  spectrum  a 

* Read  before  the  Royal  Society. 

+ “Phil.  Trans.,”  1880,  p.  660. 


distinct  impression  of  the  group  of  lines  between  G and  /(> 
which  is  usually  associated  with  the  group  described  above. 
My  measures  for  the  less  refrangible  end  of  this  group  give  a 
wave-length  of  4230,  which  agrees  as  well  as  can  be  expected 
with  Professors  Liveing  and  Dewar’s  measure  4220. 

In  their  paper  “ On  the  Spectra  of  the  Compounds  of  Carbon,” 
“ Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,”  vol.  90,  p.  494,  Professors  Liveing  and 
Dewar  show  that  these  two  groups  indicate  the  presence  of 
cyanogen,  and  are  not  to  be  seen  iu  the  abseuce  of  nitrogen  If 
this  be  the  case,  the  photograph  gives  undoubted  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  the  comet,  in  addition  to  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  shown  to  be  there  by  the  bright  groups  in  the 
visible  part  of  the  spectrum.  On  this  hypothesis  wo  must 
further  suppose  a high  temperature  in  the  comet  unless  tho 
cyanogen  is  present  ready  formed. 

I should  state  that  Mr.  Lockyer  regards  the  two  groups  in 
the  photograph,  and  the  groups  in  tho  visible  spectrum,  to  be 
duo  to  the  vapour  of  carbon  at  different  heat-levels  (“  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.”  vol.  30,  p.  461). 

It  is  of  importance  to  mention  the  strong  intensity  in  the 
photograph  of  the  lines  3883  and  3870,  as  compared  with  tho 
continuous  spectrum,  and  the  faint  bright  group  beginning  at 
4230.  At  this  part  of  the  spectrum,  therefore,  the  light  emitted 
by  the  cometary  matter  exceeded  by  many  times  the  reflected 
solar  light.  I reserve  for  the  present  the  theoretical  sugges- 
tions which  arise  from  the  new  information  which  the  photo- 
graphs have  given  us. 


A SAFE  LIGHT. 

BY  A.  J.  BROWN* 

It  is  safe  inasmuch  as  it  absorbs  all  the  rays  down  to  the 
red,  but  as  yet,  gelatino-broinide  is  sensitive  slightly, 
even  to  these.  Dissolve  (there  will  be  some  sediment) 
^ dr.  of  aurine  in  J oz.  of  alcohol,  and  -J-  oz.  of  water.  Soak 
2 drs.  of  clear  gelatine— Mr.  Henderson’s  answers  well— in 
2 oz.  of  water,  and  dissolve  by  gentle  heat.  ; stir  in  the  solution 
of  aurine,  filter  if  wanted  to  look  uice,  and  coat  your  glass.  This 
will  absorb  all  the  violet  and  blue  rays.  When  dry,  coat  the 
other  side,  or  a separate  glass  if  you  choose,  with  a mixture  as 
above,  but  substituting  for  the  aurine  15  gr.  of  roseine,  which 
will  absorb  all  but  the  red  and  violet  bands  together  ; nothing 
passes  but  the  red.  Ammonia  destroys  roseine,  so  an  acid 
gelatine  should  be  selected.  Plain  collodion  may  be  used 
instead  of  gelatine  if  preferred.  Mawson  and  Swan’s  enamel  is 
good,  if  this  collodion  be  used  ; it  may  be  allowed  to  take  up  all 
the  colouring  matter  and  it  will  do  so  in  an  hour  with  frequent 
shaking  ; then  allow  to  settle— which  takes  some  time  with  the 
aurine — and  coat.  But  the  film  is  much  more  tender  than  the 
gelatine,  and  liable  to  peal  off  with  the  heat  from  the  lamp. 
Paper  may  be  coated  with  a solution  of  these  dyes  in  equal 
parts  of  spirit  and  water,  when  it  goes  right  through  the  paper, 
applied  from  only  one  side  ; when  dry,  treat  with  boiled  oil  to 
make  more  transparent.  The  paper  fades  soon,  but  of  course 
can  easily  be  replaced.  These  dyes  may  not  be  mixed.  I send 
plates  coated  only  on  one  side,  that  the  Editor  may  see  the 
effect  of  each.  They  are  far  more  thickly  coated  than  need  bo. 


NOTE  ON  THE  WHITE  OPALESCENT  PRECIPI- 
TATE WHICH  OFTEN  FORMSON  GELATIN  O- 
BltOMIDE  PLATES. 

BY  MESSRS.  S.  GEUFFRAY  AND  V.  ROUX.f 
The  principal  cause  of  this  defect  we  believe  to  be  the  use 
of  alum  in  gelatino-bromide  emulsions.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  combination  of  hyposulphurous  acid  with  alumina 
is  very  unstable.  When  a solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
in  excess  is  mixed  with  an  alumina  salt  (alum,  for  instance), 
the  liquid  remains  clear  for  some  time  ; but  gradually  it 
grows  turbid,  sulphurous  acid  is  given  off,  and  a precipitate 
is  deposited  of  alumina  mixed  with  free  sulphur.  This 
reaction  is  more  rapid  when  the  solutions  are  heated.  A 
characteristic  of  the  precipitate  is  the  special  condition  of 
the  alumina : it  is  compact,  porcellanous,  but  not  gelatinous, 
and  sinks  rapidly  to  the  bottom. 


* Substance  of  a communication  at  Thursday  Meeting  for  Photographers. 
i Communicated  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. 
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It  appears  that  the  salts  of  alumina  give  up  their 
acid  to  the  alkaline  hyposulphite,  and  that  this  is 
then  decomposed  in  the  same  way  as  by  a free  acid.  We 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  double  salts  of  potassium 
or  of  chromium,  as  they  do  not  affect  the  question. 

The  precipitation  is  the  more  rapid  in  proportion  as  the 
alumina  is  present  in  greater  quantity  relatively  to  the 
degree  of  saturation  of  the  hyposulphite  employed.  This 
is  the  case  when  weak  solutions  of  alum  are  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  emulsion,  or  when  the  plate  is 
plunged,  before  development,  into  a 5 per  cent,  solution  of 
alum,  with  the  object  of  avoiding  blisters  and  frilling  by 
giving  the  gelatine  sufficient  cohesion  to  withstand  the 
developing  and  fixing  agents  afterwards  used.  Hence 
a more  concentrated  solution  cannot  be  employed,  as  it 
would  destroy  entirely  the  permeability  of  the  film. 

The  remedy  is  not  far  to  seek  when  the  defect  is 
observed  ; it  is  only  necessary  to  dip  the  affected  plate, 
after  fixing  it,  into  a very  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  We  do  not  recommend  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
because,  though  the  result  would  be  the  same,  they 
would  have  a destructive  action  on  the  film.  The  preci- 
pitated alumina  is  thus  dissolved,  and  a thorough  washing 
completes  the  operation. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  precipitation  of 
alumina  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  advan- 
tageous ; in  fact,  it  forms  a screen,  promoting  the 
intensity  of  the  details  of  the  positive,  to  be  taken  from  the 
negative  on  which  it  is  deposited  ; but  it  may,  in  some 
cases,  cause  one  to  reject  good  negatives,  which, 
when  restored  by  the  means  above  indicated,  will  give 
excellent  prints. 

To  sum  up  : for  plates  under-exposed  the  precipitation 
is  an  improvement ; for  plates  properly  or  over-exposed 
the  remedy  is  an  easy  one. 


“TO  WASH,  OK  NOT  TO  WASH?” 

Sir, — I see  by  reference  to  a recent  number  of  the  News, 
that  several  experimenters  have  tried  the  effect  of  putting 
newly-developed  gelatino-bromide  plates  directly  ioto  t he 
fixing  solution,  the  intermediate  washing  being  dispensed 
with  ; but  some  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  as  to  the 
desirability  of  this  proceeding.  I may  mention  that  it  has 
been  my  practice  for  over  two  years  to  dispense  with 
washing  between  developing  and  fixing,  and  I have  found 
no  mischief  to  result.  Quite  recently,  however,  I exposed  a 
large  number  of  plates  of  different  makes,  aud  made  compara- 
tive experiments  in  order  to  iustruct  myself  fully  on  this 
point,  aud  the  result  was  that  all  those  negatives  which 
did  not  receive  the  intermediate  washing  were,  if  anything, 
clearer  and  more  free  from  stain  than  those  which  had  been 
washed.  The  saving  of  time  by  leaving  out  the  intermediate 
washing  is  considerable , but  I wish  to  mention  that  it  is 
very  advisable  to  employ  fresh  hypo-solution  for  each  dish 
full  o?  plates.  as  it  soons  becomes  coloured  by  the  pyrogallic 
ac*d.  Edo.  Zucoato. 

[Our  own  experiments  support  the  views  of  Mr.  Zuccato 
with  respect  to  this  matter.  The  washing  ordinarily  given 
after  development  is  insufficient  to  remove  all  traces  of 
developer;  so  no  washing  at  all  merely  involves  the  intro- 
duction of  a little  more  of  the  spent  or  partly  spent  deve- 
loper into  the  fixing  solution. Ed.] 


EPSOM  SALTS  TO  PREVENT  FRILLING. 

Sir, — After  reading  Mr.  Palmer’s  communication  to  the 
Liverpool  Amateur  Association,  respecting  the  use  of  a 
strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  as  a remedy  for 
frilling,  I determined  to  try  for  myself.  I possess  a batch 


of  plates  which  are  suffering  from  this  complaint,  and  as  I 
was  spending  a few  days  at  the  seaside,  on  that  hot  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  the  15th  and  16th  inst.,  I thought  it  a 
good  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment  by  takiug  a few 
negatives  and  giving  them  a dose  of  Epscm  salts  previous 
to  development.  So  I sallied  forth  and  took  nine  negatives, 
which  I will  say  nothing  about,  as  far  as  pictures  are  con- 
cerned, save  that  they  will  not  be  seen  in  the  coming  ex- 
hibition. Previous  to  development,  I soaked  each  iu  a 
saturated  solution  of  Epsom  salts  for  about  three  minutes, 
with  the  result  that  I did  not  get  one  case  of  frill.  One 
uegative  out  of  the  same  batch  not  treated  in  this  way 
immediately  frilled  aud  peeled  off  the  glass. 

To  my  mind,  the  experiment  was  a success,  and  proves 
to  me  that  in  a saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
we  have  the,  as  yet,  best  remedy  for  frill.  It  has  an  advan- 
tage over  alum,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  tan  the  film, 
which  prolongs  the  development.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
thermometer  stood  above  80°,  and  the  washing  water  was 
quite  warm. — I am,  yours  &c  , \V.  H.  Plaister. 


PRINTING  FROM  GELATINE  NEGATIVES— 
ANOTHER  COMPLAINT. 

Dear  Sir, — I find  that  acting  on  vour  hint  to  float  the 
paper  on  a strong  bath  for  a short  time  makes  the  prints 
brighter  from  gelatine  negatives. 

Your  correspondents  who  complain  that  they  cannot  get 
their  orders  supplied  in  reasonable  time  are  quite  right,  i 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  a well-known  London 
firm,  sending  an  order  for  the  goods  ordered  at  the  time  ; 
About  three  weeks  ago  I ordered  albumeoixed  paper  and 
mounting  boards  and  since  then  I have  heard  nothing  what- 
ever. I had  to  complain  of  some  pyrogallic  which  I bought 
there,  and  which  had  turned  black,  although  the  bottle  had 
never  been  opened.  I am  sure  it  any  one  would  come 
forward  and  promise  to  send  off  orders  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  receipt  of  the  money,  or  reference  for  payment,  he 
would  get  plenty  of  customers. — Yours,  &c.,  R.  Gordon. 


INCREASING  SENSITIVENESS  OF  GELATINO- 
BROMIDE  BY  THE  AID  OF  FREE  SILVER. 

Dear  Sir, — This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  old  friend  in  a 
new  dress,  as  reference  to  your  Year-Book  for  1878  will  show 
that  I pointed  it  out  then  so  far  as  its  use  in  excess  in  the 
same  way  as  in  collodion  emulsions.  I obtained  in  that 
way  such  extreme  rapidity  that  I was  compelled  to  make 
the  spring  shutter,  &c.,  &c.,  described  in  your  issue  of 
January  10th,  1879,  in  order  to  use  it  at  all  ; and  though  I 
have  prepared  an  immense  number  of  trial  batches  of  emul- 
sion, I have  never  obtained  so  great  sensitiveness  by  any 
other  means. — Yours  truly,  Richard  Parr. 


RE -SITTINGS, 

Dear  Sir, — Will  some  of  your  readers  be  kind  enough  to 
give  me  advice  as  to  trade  usages  regarding  re-sittiug — 
whether  there  is  a limit  to  the  number  of  re-sittings, 
supposing  the  customer  rather  hard  to  please — also  the 
terms  upon  which  those  re-sittmgs  are  conducted? 
ThankiDg  you  for  previous  favours, — I remain,  faithfully 
yours,  Ignoramus. 


DR.  VOGEL’S  EMULSION. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  valuable  journal  of  July  22,  I find 
a query  about  mv  emulsion,  la  answer,  allow  me  to  say 
that  my  emulsion  has  for  more  than  a year  been  in  use  on  the 
Continent.  It  was  not  introduced  till  quite  recently  in 
England,  becai  se  it  was  difficult  in  the  first  instance  to  get 
the  right  quality  of  gelatine,  &c.,  which  must  be  selected 
for  this  process  more  carefully  than  for  any  other.  For  this 
reason  my  manufacturer  Dr.  H.  Byk,  of  Berlin,  was  at  the 
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beginning  obliged  to  work  on  a small  scale,  and  he  was 
fully  occupied  by  Continental  orders. 

Mow  that  his  arrangements  are  complete,  he  purifies  all 
materials  he  uses,  60  that  ho  cau  deliver  samples  of 
emulsion  far  superior  in  quality,  to  those  tried  by  yourself 
a year  ago.  Dr.  Byk,  some  weeks  ago,  sent  off  a supply  of 
the  emulsion  to  England,  and  if  your  correspondent  will 
favour  the  product  with  a trial,  he  will  find  that  it  is  not 
inferior  to  gelatine  emulsion,  while  surpassing  it  in  regard 
to  facility  of  manipulation. — l remain,  truly  yours, 

Dr.  II.  W.  V ogel. 

[Dr.  Vogel  in  a private  note  informs  us  that  Mtssrs.  \V. 
W.  liouch  and  Co.  are  the  agents  of  Dr.  Byk.  — Ed.  P.N.] 


0f  Soriftus. 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 

The  annual  holiday  and  excursion  under  tho  auspices  of  the 
above  Society  took  place  on  Thursday,  2lstinst.,  when,  accord- 
ing to  circular,  a largo  number  of  professionals,  amateurs,  and 
lady  friends  assembled  at  tho  Albert  Institute,  Dundee,  at 
8.45  a.m.,  whore  well-appointed  brakes  were  awaiting  them. 

Cameras  and  tho  usual  impedimenta  having  been  stowed 
away,  a start  was  made  on  a glorious  morning  for  the  town  of 
Kinnaird  on  the  coast  of  Gowrie,  near  Inchtree,  the  route 
embracing  the  most  beautiful  suburb  of  Dundee  ; thence  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tay  west  to  Invergowrie,  Longfergan,  past 
Castle  Henithy  on  the  south,  and  Kossie  Priory,  tho  seat  of 
Lord  Kinnaird,  on  the  north.  Kinnaird  Castle,  a lino  old  tower, 
was  reached  nbout  11  a.m. 

Cameras  were  unpacked,  and  those  desirous  of  competing  for 
the  Association’s  bronze  medal,  offered  for  the  best  picture  pro- 
duced on  that  occasion,  dispersed  in  search  of  points  of  advantage, 
of  which  there  were  many  ; the  grounds  and  adjacent  country 
affording  a choice  of  scenery  extending  even  to  tho  estuary  of 
the  Tav,  and  beyond  to  tho  German  Ocean  ; or  pretty  little 
leafy  glades  with  brawling  brooks  crossed  by  rustic  bridges, 
with  the  old  tower,  its  dungeon  and  antique  mysteries  stauding 
grim  sentinel  over  all. 

For  those  of  the  party  not  devoted  to  camera  work,  and 
desirous  of  relaxation,  amusements  of  various  kinds  were  pro- 
vided. A good  band  invited  dancing  on  the  fine  lawn,  and 
athletic  sports  and  games  beguiled  the  time  until  the  old 
bronze  bell  trorn  the  CasiD  called  assembly  to  dinner,  when  a 
party  of  upwards  of  one  hundred,  with  appetite  reeuly  whetted, 
sat  down  to  an  excellent  repast  under  a marquee  served  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Lamb,  of  Lamb’s  Temperance  Hotel,  Dundeo,  who,  being 
himself  a good  amateur  photographer,  evidently  made  the 
catering  a labour  of  love. 

Toasts  and  speeches  there  was  little  time  for,  but  hearty 
thanks  were  voted  to  Sir  P.  M.  Threipland,  Bart.,  for  his  couitesy 
as  proprietor  ; to  J.  C.  Cox,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Association, 
lor  his  zeal  in  its  welfare,  and  to  Mr.  Lamb  for  his  good  and 
abundant  supply  of  creaturo  comforts. 

Of  course  the  princi pal  feature  of  the  day  was  the  battle  of 
the  cameras,  which  were  sho  ding  about  in  a'l  directions,  single 
and  double  barrelled  ; indeed,  one  enthusiastic  amateur,  deter- 
mined not  to  be  outriva'led,  on  the  spot  transformed  his  box  of 
dry  plates  into  a twenty-four  barn  1 mitrailleuse,  and  tired  the 
whole  at  one  discharge.  The  shrieks  were  awful.  So  firm  a 
cannonade  could  not  last ; the  whole  army  was  becoming 
demoralized  ; dropping  shots  were  fired  ; and  pot  shots  at 
groups  and  crow  ds  till  time  was  called  for  tea.  Order,  peace,  and 
harmony  ruled  the  r mainder  of  tho  day,  and  after  pleasant 
siuging  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  in  a great  circle  on  the  lawn,  the 
party  returned  in  grand  procession,  arriving  in  Dundee  at  8 o0, 
all  delighted  with  the  cuting.  Results  will  be  compared,  and 
medal  awarded,  at  special  general  meeting  to  be  held  August  18th- 


Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  held  July  21st,  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  in  the  chair, 
Sir.  A.  J.  Brown  exhibited  a series  of  very  interesting  prints 
from  negatives  taken  with  a drop-shutter  while  the  camera  was 
rotating  at  different  velocities  from  once  in  two  seconds  to  once 
in  twenty-four  seconds  (see  page  357).  The  motion  of  the 


camera  was  distinctly  visible  in  the  whole  series.  These  prints 
led  to  a most  interesting  discussion  on  “ Balloon  Photography.” 

Mr.  Le  Fevke  thought  that  the  camera  should  be  suspended 
from  the  bottom  of  the  car,  and  not  over  the  side,  as  heretofore, 
and,  at  the  request  of  a gentleman  present,  be  promised  at  the 
next  ascent  (at  Lillie  Bridge,  on  the  30th  inst.)  to  make  arrange- 
ments that  the  exposure  should  be  made  through  the  bottom  of 
the  car. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Henderson  to  read  a 
paper  entitled,  “ How  to  Make  Emulsion  in  Hot  Weather  (see 
page  356). 

Dr.  G.  D.  Thompson  exhibited  two  negatives  of  the  Thames 
Embankment,  taken  by  the  front  combination  of  a Ross’  j-  plate 
portable  lens,  aperture  F 18,  exposure  about  a quarter  of  a 
second. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  exhibited  a holder  for  the  dark  slide,  made 
of  three  thicknesses  of  wood,  to  hold  plates  of  two  different  sizes. 
He  also  exhibited  a dark  slide  to  hold  any  size  plate  in  any 
position. 


Mil  in  tit  ^iuiric. 

A Photograph  of  Lightning  Flashes. — Mr.  W.  W.  Mitchell, 
of  Brighton  sends  us  a picture,  taken  during  the  storm  of  the 
night  of  July  5 th.  Two  flashes  of  lightning  are  depicted;  one 
of  these  passing  in  a comparatively  straight  line  between  clouds 
and  earth,  while  the  other  doubles  on  itself,  and  then  bifurcates 
into  weaker  flashes.  Mr.  Mitchell  writes  : — “ The  photograph 
of  the  lightning  was  taken  during  the  storm  on  the  night  of 
July  5,  which  I thiuk  was  one  of  the  finest  I ever  saw,  the 
lightning  being  mostly  on  the  tinder  surface  of  the  clouds. 
Using  a camera  with  a quarter-plate  Ross  portrait  lens,  full 
aperture,  I exposed  two  of  Swan’s  gelatine  plates  (30  times), 
on  neither  of  which  I got  any  picture.  I then  tried  two  of  same 
maker's  ten  times,  and  got  a picture  on  each,  one  showing  the 
sky  lit  up,  shape  of  clouds,  &c.,  but  no  spark  ; the  other  was 
the  one  I send  you.  In  the  negative  there  is  more  detail  than 
will  print  out,  being  very  faint,  and  out  of  focus,  the  getting  of 
which  was  the  great  difficulty,  the  flashes  being  at  varying  dis- 
tances. Should  we  be  favoured  with  another  storm  I hope  to 
try  again.  I cannot  remember  whether  the  picture  contains  one 
flash  or  two;  I only  know  the  whole  western  sky  was  one  blaze  of 
light,  and  there  might  have  been  a second  spark  across  the  field 
before  I could  cap  the  lens.”  When  no  image  was  obtained  it 
is  probable  that  the  flashes  were  without  the  range  of  the 
camera,  the  angle  included  by  a portrait  lens  being  small.  It 
would  be  a matter  of  considerable  interest,  in  the  case  of  future 
storms,  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  the  horizon  by  a series  of 
cameras  arranged  radially,  and  if  similar  photographic  batteries 
were  placed  at  intervals  over  a given  expanse  of  country,  there 
can  be  but  little  dou'>t  that  very  valuable  records  of  electrical 
disturbances  might  be  obtained,  as  any  flash  between  stations 
would  be  depicted  from  several  points  of  view,  and  a comparison 
of  the  angles  subtended  to  the,  various  instruments  would  afford 
the  means  of  accurately  locallising  such  flashes. 

Examinations  in  Photography. — The  pass  list  of  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  reporting  the  results  of  the  May 
Technological  Examinations  came  to  b and  yesterday,  and  under 
the  subject  “ Photography,”  three  candidates  passed  in  the  first- 
class  advanced.  Of  these,  Arnold  J.  Spiller  takes  the  first  prize 
— £3,  and  silver  medal.  In  the  elementary  grade  several  ladies 
went  up  for  examination,  the  prizes  being  awarded  as  follows  : — 
£2,  and  silver  medal,  J.J.  Morgan,  of  Ebbw  Vale;  £2,  and  bronze 
medal,  S.  J.  Loxton,  of  Newport.  The  number  of  candidates 
passed  in  all  technical  subjects  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly 
one  thousand.  The  examinations  were  held  this  year  at  no  less 
than  one  hundred  centres,  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  returning  the  largest  number  of  candidates. 

A Photographic  Action. — At  the  Metropolitan  County  Court 
of  Clerkenwell,  the  case  of  Burrett  v.  Williams  was  tried,  before 
Mr.  Judge  Whitbread,  in  which  the  plaintiff,  a private  gentle- 
man residing  at  Islington,  sued  the  defendant,  a photographic 
artist  in  Holloway,  to  recover  the  sum  of  £1,  being  the  amount 
deposited  with  the  defendant  under  the  following  circumstances. 
Mr.  Popham,  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  said  that  his  client 
called  on  the  defendant,  to  have  a carte-de-visite  of  his  lite  wife 
enlargedjaud  coloured,  and  that  the  price  agreed  upon  was  three 
guineas.  At  the  request  of  the  defendant,  his  client  paid  £1  as 
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a deposit,  and  promised  to  pay  the  balance  on  completion  of  the 
portrait.  When,  however,  his  client  received  it,  it  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  the  original,  and  was  so  extremely  faulty  as  a work 
of  art,  that  his  client  refused  to  accept  it,  and  demanded  a return 
of  the’  money  deposited,  which  the  defendant  refusing,  the  pre- 
sent action  was  brought  for  its  recovery.  The  plaintiff,  having 
corroborated  his  solicitor’s  opening,  produced  both  the  original 
and  copy  in  Court  in  support  of  his  case,  when  it  was  urged 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant  that  the  work  was  artistically  exe- 
cuted, and  done  in  strict  accordance  with  the  plaintiff’s 
instructions;  and  should,  therefore,  while  resisting  the  plaintiff’s 
claim,  put  in  a counter-claim  for  three  guineas,  in  consequence  of 
the  plaintiff's  breach  of  contract.  After  evidence  had  been 
adduced  in  support  of  the  defendant’s  case,  showing  that  every 
care  and  skill  had  been  taken  in  the  reproduction  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  photograph  in  question,  the  learned  judge  said  he 
was  of  opinion  that,  from  his  inspection  of  the  enlargement,  the 
plaintiff  was  not  obliged  to  accept  it,  and  was  entitled  to  have 
the  deposit  returned  ; and  therefore,  that  being  the  case,  the 
counter-claim  of  the  defendant  be  disallowed.  Judgment  was 
entered  accordingly. 

A Lecture  on  Photography. — On  Friday'1  evening  last 
Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  discoursed  on  photography  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Balloon  Society  and  their  friends.  The  Society  in 
question  holds  its  meetings  in  an  upper  room  of  the  Westminster 
Aquarium  ; but,  unfortunately,  this  room  is  not  sufficiently  out 
of  the  range  of  the  band  to  enable  a lecturer  to  speak  with 
comfort.  The  general  principles  on  which  photography  depends 
were  first  explained  to  the  audience  ; after  which  followed  a 
short  and  lucid  history  of  photographic  discovery,  a number  of 
very  interesting  specimens  being  handed  round.  Next  came 
more  detailed  descriptions  of  some  of  those  processes  which  are 
of  especial  ioterest  at  the  present  time.  A platinotype  print  was 
very  successfully  developed  on  the  lecture-table.  After  the 
lecture  a somewhat  discursive  conversation  was  carried  on  ; but 
the  before-mentioned  musical  accompaniment  tended  to  rather 
damp  the  energy  of  the  speakers. 

Optical  Phenomenon. — Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  writes  to  Nature  : 
— “I  enclose  copies  of  photographs  from  two  negatives  (as  you 
may  see  by  looking  at  the  points  stereoscopically)  of  the  Cylopean 
gallery  at  Tiryns,  for  the  sake  of  calling  attention  to  the  optical 
phenomenon  shown  in  it.  The  gallery  is  very  dark,  the  only 
light  entering  it  by  the  narrow  entrance  and  crevices  between  the 
rocks.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  gallery  is  an  opening  to  the 
sky  large  enough  to  put  one’s  one’s  hand  through.  In  the 
photograph  this  is  shown  as  a nucleus  by  a black  speck  surrounded 
by  bright  light,  around  which  appears  a dark  circle,  which  again 
is  encircled  by  a halo  as  perfectly  rendered  as  one  can  see  that 
around  the  moon  at  times.  The  dark  nucleus  is  larger  in  the 
negative  which  had  the  longest  exposure  (the  irregular  lights 
around  are  only  the  light  falling  on  the  stones  from  side  open- 
ings not  visible).  There  was  no  such  phenomenon  recognisable 
to  the  naked  eye.  The  exposures  were  25  and  15  min.  with  the  full 
opening  of  the  Ross  ‘ portable  ’ lens  and  a gelatine  plate.  It 
is  doubtless  another  example  of  the  ‘ reversal  of  the  image.’” 
Looking  Ahead. — Dr.  Draper,  the  eminent  American  physi- 
cist, is  engaged  in  taking  photographs  of  the  nebula  in  Orion, 
which  he  regards  as  an  example  of  worlds  coming  into  existence. 
The  New  York  Tribune  says : — “ Dr.  Draper  hopes  to  place 
photographs  of  this  nebula  in  the  different  museums  of  Europe, 
where,  in  the  course  of  a hundred  or  a thousand  years,  as  the 
case  may  be,  a comparison  with  photographs  then  taken  will  show 
changes  that  have  taken  place.  This  will  help  to  explain  the 
formation  of  stellar  systems  from  the  original  luminous  vapour, 
out  of  which,  according  to  the  nebular  hypothesis,  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  have  been  born. — Telegraph.  ' 
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*,*  Erratum. — In  Mr.  Elliott’s  letter  last  week  “ rectilinear  ” 
should  have  been  “ rectifier,”  and  on  the  12th  line  “ fulfilled  ” 
ought  to  have  been  “ filled.” 

Delta. — 1.  It  is  good  work,  but  we  cannot  appraise  it. 
2.  Certainly.  3.  It  is  not  so  brilliant  as  much  of  the  work 
now-a-days,  but  that  is  by  no  means  a fault;  it  is  erring  on  the 
safe  side, ’if  erring  at  all. 

E.  R.  complains  that  ho  cannot  find  king  Alfred’s  reply,  quoted 
in  last  week’s  News,  in  his  history;  obviously,  therefore,  the 
information  should  be  added  in  the  margin. 

Major  Gordon. — The  neglect  and  unbusiness-like  proceedings  of 
which  you  complain  are  very  annoying.  Your  letter  appears  in 
another  column. 

Otto  Pfenniger. — Thanks  for  your  kindness;  but  as  some 
essential  portions  of  y ur  communication  havo  been  rendered 
illegible  during  transit  thiough  the  post,  we  cannot  make  use  of 
it.  Would  you  kindly  favour  us  with  a repetition  ? 

George  Webb. — You  would  do  well  to  take  out  a supply  of 
everything  for  about  a twelve-month's  use.  As  regards  collodion, 
you  had  better  not  only  provide  yourself  with  the  usual  uniodised 
preparation,  and  separato  iodizer ; but  also  with  a supply  of 
pyroxyline  and  the  necessary  solvents.  It  would  certainly  be  un- 
wise to  go  unprovided  with  a stock  of  gelatine  plates,  and  materials 
for  their  manufacture. 

Lead. — The  negative  (collodion)  is  developed  with  the  usual  iron 
developer,  fixed  with  sodium  hyposulphite,  and  well  washed  ; a 
final  rinse  with  distilled  water  being  given.  It  is  next  immersed 
in  the  following  solution  : — 

Lead  nitrate  4 parts 

Potassium  ferricyanide  6 ,, 

Distilled  water 100  ,, 

When  the  negative  has  acquired  a uniform  pale  yellow  tint,  it  is 
well  washed,  and  then  immersed  in  a mixture  of  one  part  of 
ammonium  sulphide,  and  five  parts  of  water.  In  this  liquid  the 
yellow  tint  changes  into  an  intense  black,  after  which  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  rinse  the  negative. 

Nitrate. — 1.  The  addition  of  any  soluble  chromate — as  for,  example 
the  potassium  salt — would  cause  the  precipitation  of  silver  chro- 
mate. This  salt  is  brick-red,  and  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  2. 
Ordinary  lithographic  printing-ink  is  used,  but  as  usually  sold 
it  is  too  thick,  and  requires  the  addition  of  “ middle”  or  thin  ” 
lithographic  varnish.  3.  Not  unless  you  havo  considerably  over- 
exposed. 

J.  Yemiiurn. — We  believe  that  “ Hunt’s  Researches  on  Light” 
contains  all  that  has  been  published  on  the  subject. 

O.  Hall. — 1.  A warm  and  moderately  strong  solution  of  ordinary 
washing  soda  will  answer  your  purpose.  2.  Not  unless  a consider- 
able excess  is  present.  3.  The  sulphato  is  usually  made  use  of. 

J.  M.  Linscott. — The  mere  circumstance  of  small  air-bubbles 
being  present  in  the  glass  affords  no  indication  that  tho  lens  is 
bad. 

II.  J.  R. — It  appears  that  you  have  imperfectly  cleaned  your  plates. 
In  the  case  of  old  glass  it  is  well  to  soak  for  a few  days  in  a strong 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium  to  which  an  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid  has  been  added. 

W.  Deveaux. — 1.  Considerable  advantage  results  from  the  practice. 
2.  Provided  the  salt  is  not  contaminated  with  copper  you  may 
proceed  as  you  propose.  3.  It  is  soluble;  in  about  five  parts  of 
alcohol  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

M.  Hill. — Any  trace  of  rust  will  render  the  instrument  useless  ; 
and  if  tho  steel  is  so  deeply  corroded  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
mend  matters  by  friction  with  crocus  and  oil,  you  had  better  6cnd 
it  to  the  maker. 

J.  II.  II. — 1.  It  is  used  in  the  surgery  under  the  name  of 
“ Lunar  Caustic  ” ; but  the  material  sold  in  sticks  under  this 
name  is  often  adulterated  with  potassium  nitrate  and  other  com- 
pounds. 2.  When  pure  and  dry,  170  parts  contain  108  parts  of 
the  metal. 

Richard  K.  M. — 1.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  tho  least 
estimate  of  the  value  without  knowing  all  the  circumstances.  2. 
You  had  better  insert  an  advertisement  setting  forth  your  require- 
ments. 3.  We  imagine  that  the  authorities  will  hardly  permit 
such  a proceeding. 

A Wet-Pi.ate  Man. — When  ether  is  kept  under  certain  conditions 
it  undergoes  the  peculiar  change  you  refer  to,  and  is  believed  by 
some  to  then  contain  ozone.  As  the  quantity  you  possess  is  small, 
it  will  not  be  worth  while  for  you  to  attempt  its  purification  ; but 
you  will  do  well  to  purchase  future  supplies  from  houses  who  make 
a special  point  of  selling  chemicals  for  photographic  use. 

Arthur. — Although  no  mischief  may  result  from  the  practice  in 
many  cases,  it  is  not  well  to  do  as  you  propose,  especially  as  the 
saving  of  time  and  trouble  is  trifling. 

Samuel  Suter. — Thanks  for  tho  suggestion. 

Theodore  Martin. — Xo  consideration  whatever  can  excuse 
such  conduct;  it  being  not  only  uugentlemanly,  but  also 
fraudulent. 

Nitrate. — Your  bath  is  probably  either  alkaline  or  neutral  ; you 
had  better,  therefore,  add  two  or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid  to 
each  pint,  and,  if  necessary,  repeat  the  dose. 
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THE  PERMANENCE  OF  SILVER  PICTURES. 

The  great  liability  of  silver  prints  to  fade  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greatest  reproaches  against  photography  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  notion  that  photographs  are  all 
doomed  to  gradual  decay  and  death  is  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  public  mind,  that  any  reform  which  may  be  wrought  as 
regards  the  matter  in  question  will  only  restore  confidence 
after  mauy  years  of  proof.  This  existing  state  of  affairs  is 
especially  to  be  regretted  now  that  the  impulse  given  to 
photography  by  the  extensive  use  of  the  gelatino-bromide 
process  has  attracted  so  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
photography  not  only  from  an  artistic  and  industrial 
point  of  view,  but  also  from  a scientific  aspect.  How  can 
it  be  expected  that  a man  of  taste,  culture,  and  foresight 
should  spend  considerable  sums  of  money  on  photographs 
of  any  objects  but  those  of  merely  transient  iuterest,  when 
his  every-day  experience  teaches  him  that  many  photo- 
graphs fade  within  a year,  and  that  the  majority  will  be 
completely  gone  ten  years  hence?  It  may  be  said,  in 
answer  to  the  above,  that  there  are  permanent  photo- 
graphic processes  available,  and  that  several  large  firms 
are  making  continual  and  honourable  efforts  to  place 
photography  on  a better  footing  with  the  public  by  the 
issue  of  permanent  prints  in  the  shape  of  Autotypes  and 
Flatinotypes.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  deliberate 
and  systematic  swindlers,  who  profess  to  issue  none  but 
permanent  photographs,  but  supply  ordinary  silver  prints 
on  albumenized  paper.  The  ordinary  customer  is  not  in  a 
position  to  distinguish  between  the  false  and  the  true,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  all  falls  under  one  sweeping  con- 
demnation. 

Most  photographers  are  familiar  with  the  great  uncer- 
tainty which  governs  the  period  at  which  prints  on  albu- 
menized paper  will  fade.  In  some  cases  the  image  begins 
to  lose  its  more  delicate  gradation  of  tone  in  a month,  and 
in  other  cases  a period  of  twenty  years  has  left  the  image 
nearly  as  vigorous  as  at  first.  The  immediate  cause  of 
fading  appears  to  be  the  combination  of  sulphur  with  the 
metallic  image ; but  whence  does  this  sulphur  come  ? 
The  hyposulphite  is  generally  blamed,  but  there  have  been 
well-autheuticated  cases  in  which  prints  imperfectly  freed 
from  this  salt  have  lasted  for  more  than  fifteen  years, 
while  others,  with  regard  to  which  the  greatest  care  had 
been  taken  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  fixing  salt,  com- 
menced to  fade  in  a few  months.  Is  it  not  likely  that  a 
more  probable  source  of  the  mischief  is  the  albumen  itself  ? 
This  body  appears  to  contain  sulphur  as  an  essential  and 
integral  constituent,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  this 
may  unite  with  the  metallic  deposit  which  forms  the  photo- 
graphic image.  One  condition  which  favours  in  a remark- 
able manner  the  destruction  of  the  picture  is  damp,  and 
we  remember  seeing  a remarkable  illustration  of  this  some 
two  or  three  years  ago.  At  an  inn  close  to  Weybridge 


Station  there  were,  and  perhaps  are  at  the  present  time, 
hanging  in  the  parlour  a series  of  tolerably  large  silver 
prints,  unfaded  except  as  regards  certain  narrow  bands 
passing  all  across,  generally  one  on  each  print,  where  the 
pictures  were  yellow  and  in  nearly  the  last  stage  of  fading 
An  examination  proved  that  in  every  case  the  band  of 
fading  corresponded  to  an  interval  between  the  backing 
boards — and  the  wall  was  damp.  A substance  so  prone 
to  change  ae  the  complex  organic  body  albumen,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  resist  the  action  of  damp  and  air, 
and  during  the  decompositions  due  to  dampness,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  combined  sulphur  should  pass  over 
to  the  silver,  this  metal  being  always  more  or  less  prone 
to  unite  with  sulphur. 

We  do  not  find  the  same  tendency  towards  decay  in 
ordinary  collodion  negatives,  neither  in  positives  on  glass, 
nor  ferrotypes,  even  though  these  pictures  may  have  been 
fixed  with  sodium  hyposulphite.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  same  ■will  hold  good  with  regard  to  enlargements  on 
gelatino-bromide  paper,  as  gelatine  does  not  appear  to 
contain  sulphur  as  an  essential  constituent,  although  some 
samples  do  contain  a mere  trace  of  this  element. 

If  albumenized  paper  could  be  banished,  and  a collodio- 
chloride  paper,  or  a gelatino-chloride  paper,  be  made  to  take 
its  place,  less  would,  in  all  probability,  be  heard  about  the 
fading  of  paper  prints  ; but  it  appears  to  be  at  any  rate 
advisable  to  consider  whether  the  albumenized  paper  pro- 
cess cannot  be  replaced  by  a more  satisfactory  method  of 
printing. 

Important  researches  have  recently  been  made  by  Dr. 
Eder  with  regard  to  developed  pictures  on  a gelatino- 
chloride  emulsion,  and  he  finds  that  a very  considerable 
variety  of  tone — including  black,  dark  grey,  various  shades 
of  brown,  purple  red,  and  light  red — may  be  produced  by 
varying  the  condition  of  the  chloride  in  the  emulsion,  and 
changing  the  method  of  development.  Some  particulars 
will  be  found  in  the  numbers  of  the  News  issued  during 
the  latter  part  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May,  but  full 
details  may  be  expected  shortly.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Dr.  Eder’s  investigations  may  lead  to  as  great  a revolution 
in  printing  as  we  have  recently  seen  with  regard  to  the 
production  of  the  negative. 


VARIATIONS  IN  THE  ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  lately  in  photographic 
circles  as  to  the  proportions  which  are  best  to  use  in  the 
alkaline  developer,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  those 
formulae  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
might  be  modified  with  advantage. 

We  gave  an  accouut  a short  time  ago  of  the  results  we 
got  from  varying  the  amount  of  pyrogallol  only.  W e found 
that  the  effect  of  increasing  this  reagent  is  to  retard  the 
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development,  both  as  regards  the  time  taken  to  complete 
the  process,  and  as  regards  the  ultimate  amount  of  detail 
which  can  be  obtained.  We  have,  since  that  time,  made 
farther  experiments  in  the  same  direction,  but  -varying 
each  of  the  three  chemicals  used  in  the  developer.  We  have 
tried  the  result  of  keeping  two  of  these  constant  whilst 
we  increased  the  third,  and  of  keeping  one  constant 
whilst  we  increased  the  other  two  in  like  proportion. 

We  have,  in  making  these  experiments,  used  the  actino- 
meter,  and  have  checked  the  results  by  taking  negatives 
in  the  camera.  Our  reason  for  using  both  methods  is, 
that  we  consider  that  sensitometer  exposures  are  the  best 
criterion  of  the  power  of  a developer  to  bring  out  detail, 
while  an  exposure  in  the  camera  is  the  best  test  of  density. 
The  general  results  which  we  have  obtained  are  as 
follows : — 

The  effect  of  increasing  the  pyrogallol  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  retard  development,  both  as  regards  the  time 
taken,  and  as  regards  the  amount  of  detail  obtained, 
whilst  the  density  is  increased. 

The  result  of  increasing  ammonia  is  to  accelerate  deve- 
lopment greatly  as  regards  time  taken,  and  to  a certain 
extent;  but  not,  we  believe,  so  much  as  is  generally 
supposed  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  amount  of  detail 
which  can  be  brought  out.  Density  is  increased  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  last. 

Increase  of  bromide  results  iu  considerable  retarding 
of  the  time  taken  for  the  image  to  appear  and  for  develop- 
ment to  be  complete,  but  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  the 
amount  of  detail  which  can  be  had  if  development  be  con- 
tinued long  enough.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  other  two, 
increase  of  the  reagent  results  in  an  increased  density. 

We  have  found  the  result  of  varying  two  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  developer,  whilst  the  third  is  kept  constant, 
to  be  as  follows: — If  pyrogallol  be  kept  constant,  and 
ammonia  and  bromide  be  increased  in  like  proportion,  the 
effect  is  an  accelerating  one,  both  as  regards  time  taken  and 
ultimate  detail,  whilst  density  is  much  increased.  If 
ammonia  be  kept  coustant  and  bromide  and  pyrogallol  be 
increased,  the  effect  i3  a decidedly  retarding  one,  both  as 
regards  time  taken  for  development  to  be  complete,  and 
ultimate  amount  of  detail.  If  bromide  be  kept  constant, 
and  pyrogallol  and  ammouia  be  increased,  the  result  is  a 
slight  reduction  in  the  time  taken  for  development,  but 
apparently  little  in  the  ultimate  detail. 

As  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  any  one  of  the  three 
reagents  employed  has  the  effect  of  increasing  density,  it 
is  natural  to  assume  that  the  increase  of  the  whole  three — 
or,  in  other  words,  the  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  deve- 
loper— will  have  this  result  to  a marked  extent,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  diluting  the  developer  has  the 
effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  time  required  to  attain 
density,  whilst  concentrating  it  has  the  opposite  effect. 
We  have  here  a ready  means  of  correcting  the  tendency 
that  some  plates  have  to  give  too  thin  an  image.  We  have 
been  able  to  find  little  difference  in  the  amount  of  detail 
obtainable  by  a strong  or  a weak  developer,  if  sufficient 
time  be  given  with  the  latter. 

The  result  of  these  experiments,  which  we  consider  most 
useful,  is  that  which  shows  that  a considerable  increase  in 
the  bromide  beyond  that  generally  used  may  be  made 
without  necessitating  a longer  exposure  in  the  camera. 
We  consider  this  a matter  of  no  small  importance,  as  a 
developer  containing  a large  amount  of  bromide  has  several 
advantages  over  one  containing  a small  amount.  The 
development  is  from  the  beginning  well  under  control,  and 
can  be  watched  easily,  the  shadows  are  kept  clearer,  and 
the  general  quality  of  the  negative  is  thus  improved, 
whilst  there  is  a considerably  greater  latitude  permissible 
in  the  exposure. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  suspected  or 
ascertained  over-exposure,  it  is  far  best  to  retard  by  the 
increase  of  both  bromide  aud  pyrogallol  than  by  bromide 
alone. 


Again,  we  would  point  out  that  the  reagent  which  is  most 
useful  in  increasing  density  is  ammonia,  not,  as  is  generally 
supposed — pyrogallol.  We  are  talking  now  of  a corrective, 
not  for  want  of  density  due  to  over-exposure,  but  to  that 
thinness  peculiar  to  some  plates,  or  resulting  from  flatness 
of  the  subject.  Of  course,  with  a developer  feebly  re- 
strained, the  addition  of  much  ammouia  above  the  normal 
amount  will  result  in  fog ; but  if  a well-restrained  developer 
be  used,  this  need  not  be  feared. 

The  developer  which  we  have  found  most  effectual  in 
bringing  up  detail  in  under-exposed  plates  is  one  in  which 
there  is  a very  large  quantity  cf  bromide,  two  or  three 
graiustothe  ounce,  and  iu  which  the  ammonia  is  increased 
to  the  largest  quantity  which  the  plate  will  bear  without 
fogging,  and  the  pyrogallol  decreased  to  about  half  a grain 
to  the  ounce.  The  amount  of  ammonia  which  may  be 
added  varies  greatly  with  different  makes  of  plates,  and 
even  with  the  same  make  at  different  times.  We  have 
found  one  make  of  plates  which,  with  three  grains  of  bro- 
mide to  the  ounce  of  developer,  will  stand  the  addition  of 
ammonia  till  the  solution  is  very  nearly  a ten  per  cent.  one. 

We  have  tried  the  result  of  covering  the  plate  with  one 
or  two  of  the  reagents  before  the  others  were  added.  The 
only  case  in  which  we  have  found  any  benefit  to  arise  is 
that  in  which  we  added  the  ammonia  in  solution,  and 
allowed  it  stand  over  the  plate  for  about  a minute  before 
we  added  the  pyrogallol  and  the  bromide.  In  this  case 
we  found  we  could  shorten  the  exposure  considerably — 
with  some  plates  even  to  one-half  or  one-third  of  what 
was  required  with  a normal  developer. 

We  can  recommend  as  a good  developer  one  in  which 
the  bromide  is  increased  from  one  to  two  grains  to  the 
ounce.  With  this  amount  of  bromide  the  ammonia  may 
with  advantage  be  increased  from  the  usual  two  minims  to 
the  ounce  to  three,  and  the  pyrogallol  may  be  decreased. 
The  amount  of  pyrogallol  required  varies  considerably  with 
different  plates  ; but  with  a plate  which  does  not  tend  to 
give  a thin  image,  it  will  be  found  that  with  the  above 
quantities  of  bromide  aud  ammonia,  one-half  to  one  grain 
of  pyrogallol  to  the  ounce  is  ample  for  portraiture,  and 
three-quarters  of  a grain  to  two  grains  for  landscape. 

We  may  mention  that  this  developer  is  very  similar  to 
one  of  the  oldest  formulae  published  with  commercial 
plates — namely,  that  of  Swan. 

How  the  stock  solutions  are  mixed  we  consider  of  little 
importance  ; but  we  would  point  out  that,  to  give  the 
operator  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  variations  which  can 
be  made  to  suit  different  exposures,  different  subjects,  and 
different  plates,  it  is  necessary  that  each  of  the  three  re- 
agents should  be  capable  of  variations  independently  of 
either  of  the  others,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
that  a separate  solution  of  each  one  should  be  made  up. 
No  better  plan  can  be  adopted  than  that  of  keeping  an 
aqueous  solution  of  each  chemical  containing  each  the 
same  fixed  per  centage.  To  keep  the  pyrogallol  clear  we 
have  found  nothing  better  than  citric  acid,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Waruerke  and  Mr.  A.  Cowan.  We  find  one  drachm 
of  citric  acid  to  the  ounce  of  pyrogallol  sufficient ; but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  the 
citric  acid  to  the  water  before  the  latter  is  allowed  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  pyrogallol,  otherwise  the  solution 
will  darken  before  the  citric  acid  is  added. 

Let  us  here  enter  a protest  against  the  manner  in  which 
developers  are  generally  stated.  The  usual  method  is  to 
enumerate  two  or  three  stock  solutions,  and  then  to  give 
the  manner  of  mixing  them  with  the  final  water,  the  whole 
method  of  stating  being  such,  that  to  find  how  many  grains 
or  grammes  of  each  constituent  goes  to  the  ounce  of  deve- 
loper, requires  a more  or  less  complicated  cilculation  to 
be  made.  Why  should  not  developers  always  be  stated  as 
so  many  grains  to  the  ounce  of  each  of  the  principal  re- 
agents, aud  a little  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  operator 
as  to  how  he  chooses  to  mix  these  reagents,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  the  developer  recommended? 
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AMMONIO-CITRATE  OF  ALUMINA  IN  THE 
DEVELOPER. 

The  interesting  and  important  communication  with  which 
Mr.  Spiller  has  favoured  us  this  week  comes  at  a seasonable 
time  as  offering  an  infallible  remedy  against  frilling.  The 
use  of  alum  for  this  purpose  has  often  been  suggested  and 
successfully  applied,  but  in  attempting  to  use  this  salt  with 
the  pyro-developer,  or  even  washing  the  plate  with  it  im- 
mediately after  development,  one  meets  with  a practical  diffi- 
culty arising  from  the  fact  that  common  alum  is  precipitated 
by  ammonia,  and,  this  got  over,  there  is  further  trouble 
when  we  proceed  to  immerse  the  film  (now  impregnated 
with  an  acid  salt)  in  the  neutral  bath  of  hyposulphite  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing. 

Mr.  Spiller  proposes  to  overcome  these  difficulties  by 
employing  an  alkaline  solution  of  alumina — the  ammonio- 
cfltrate — which  is  easily  prepared,  and  acts  like  common 
alum  in  indurating  the  film.  Our  correspondent  hiuts  at 
the  possibility  of  using  this  salt  as  a restrainer,  and  if  his 
anticipations  are  realised  by  the  further  course  of  experi- 
ments which  he  proposes  to  make,  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a gelatine  film  becomes  simplified  to  the  extent  of 
using  the  above-mentioned  double  citrate  in  admixture 
with  pure  pyrogallic  acid.  Mr.  Spiller  informs  us  that  he 
uses  about  one  drachm  of  the  citrate  solution  for  every 
three  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  that  the  mixture,  being 
then  already  alkaline,  needs  no  further  addition  of 
ammonia.  The  stock  solution,  of  which  the  formula  is 
giveu,  is  said  to  keep  well  for  any  moderate  length  of  time, 
and  if  the  pyrogallic  be  also  dissolved  with  one-eighth 
proportion  of  citric  acid,  this  also  may  be  preserved  fairly 
well ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  using  more  acid  in 
this  way  demands  afterwards  the  employment  of  more 
ammonia  in  the  developer,  and  this  may  go  in  either  alone, 
or  mixed  as  usual  with  a bromide. 

A further  suggestion  which  our  correspondent  makes  in 
a second  letter  to  us  relates  to  the  possible  use  of  a chrome 
alum  solution  treated  in  the  same  way.  As  this  salt  has 
already  done  good  service  in  hardening  gelatine  films,  it 
becomes  important  to  know  whether,  in  the  form  of  a 
double  citrate,  advantage  could  be  taken  of  adding  it  to 
the  developer.  In  this  case  the  solution  would  be 
coloured,  and  might  have  a tendency  to  stain  the  film. 
The  whole  subject  is,  however,  still  under  investigation,  and 
we  hope  shortly  to  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  our 
readers  Mr.  Spiller’s  further  results  in  this  interesting  field 
of  inquiry. 


NEW-ZEALAND  EXHIBITION. 

A COPY  of  the  Dunedin  Morning  Herald  informs  us  that 
the  Industrial  Exhibition  was  opened  here  with  great  eclat. 
Photography  is  included  in  the  Exhibition,  and  in  the 
Herald  appears  a brief  account  of  this  section.  Mr.  Nelson 
Cherrill,  a name  as  well  known  with  us  as  in  New  Zealand, 
does  not  appear,  so  we  suppose  the  well-known  Christ- 
church photographer  is  not  among  the  exhibitors.  Our 
Dunedin  contemporary  says: 

“Photography  occupies  a large  space  in  the  art  depart- 
ment ; not  only  have  the  numerous  photographers  of 
Dunedin  sent  specimens  of  their  skill,  but  contributions 
have  also  come  from  the  Northern  cities.  Messrs.  Clifford 
and  Morris  maintain  their  high  reputation  for  careful  work  ; 
but  some  of  the  other  firms  exhibiting  run  them  very  close. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Frost,  of  George  Street,  sends  some  admirable 
photographs,  one  of  which,  the  head  of  an  old  man,  is  for 
quality  of  tone  and  finish  unexcelled,  if  indeed  it  is 
equalled,  by  anything  to  be  found  here.  The  camera  pic- 
tures of  New  Zealand  scenery  shown  by  Messrs.  Burton 
deserve  the  highest  praise,  and  Messrs.  Coxhead  and  Le 
Sueur’s  contributions  in  the  same  line  are  worthy  of 
commendation.  Mr.  J.  M’Gregor  sends  some  specimens 
of  ‘ permanent  ’ photography  of  considerable  merit ; but 


they  are  rather  unfortunately  placed  in  regard  to  light,  and 
are  consequently  not  seen  to  advantage.  Judging  from 
the  photographs  sent  from  Nelson  and  Wellington,  we  can 
safely  say  that  the  Dunedin  firms  are  mote  than  able  to 
hold  their  own  in  this  branch  of  art,  and  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  competitors  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony.’’ 


THE  CHANGE  OF  COLOUR  WHICH  THE 
AXOLO 1L  UNDERGOES  UN  DER  THE  ACTION 

OF  LIGHT. 

The  extraordinary  changes  of  colour  caused  by  the  action 
of  coloured  rays  of  light  on  the  skin  of  the  axolotl,  a spe- 
cies of  aquatic  lizaid  which  inhabits  the  Mexican  lakes, 
have  recently  been  investigated  by  Ilerr  Semper,  of  Wurz- 
burgh.  He  found  that  if  this  animal  be  allowed  to  grow 
in  complete  darkness,  its  colour  is  no  longer  white,  but 
perfectly  dark.  If  exposed  to  red  and  orange  light,  the 
colour  fades  away,  and  under  the  action  of  white  light 
alone,  its  colour  is  white. 

This  change  of  colour  is  due,  according  to  Barker’s 
theory,  to  the  formation  of  a peculiar  greenish  yellow  pig- 
ment, the  increase  of  the  white  corresponding  with  a de- 
crease of  the  dark  coloured  matter. 

If  the  axolotl  be  laid  in  a dish  covered  with  a sheet  of 
white  paper,  and  exposed  to  daylight,  there  is  very  little 
increase  in  the  formation  of  the  dark  pigment,  as  compared 
with  the  result  of  a similar  exposure  without  the  paper 
covering. 

Semper  found  that  the  chemical  rays  of  light  play  no 
part  in  the  formation  of  this  pigment.  The  real  cause  of 
this  peculiar  fading  of  colour  under  the  action  of  white 
light,  and  its  formation  in  the  absence  of  the  same,  remains, 
in  spite  of  Semper’s  investigations,  still  a mystery. 


All  about  Derby  and  the  Neighbourhood.  By  Edward 
Bradbury  and  Richard  Keene.  (Derby:  R.  Keene.) 

A Week’s  Holiday  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  ( Gloucester : 
John  Bellows.) 

We  like  this  shilling  handbook  about  Derby  far  better 
than  the  half-crown  manual  issued  by  Stanford,  of  Charing 
Cross.  With  the  latter  we  have  walked  on  two  occasions 
through  Derbyshire,  and  we  never  before  realised  how 
misleading  a bad  guide-book  could  be.  The  volume  of 
Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Keene  is  less  pretentious,  and,  being 
subdivided  into  paragraphs,  or  notes,  describes  the  various 
attractions,  without  proposing  to  be  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend.  A platinotype  showing  Derby  from  Exeter  Bridge 
forms  the  frontispiece,  and  the  interesting  little  volume  is 
provided  with  numerous  cuts. 

We  are  also  glad  to  call  our  readers’  attention  to  a 
handbook  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  which  is  sent  to  us.  The 
descriptions  are  clearly  written,  and  due  prominence  is 
given  to  the  principal  attractions  of  this  beautiful  district. 
The  woodcuts,  some  of  which  are  from  photographs,  are 
scarcely  so  satisfactory  as  the  letterpress. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO 

PhOTOGRATHING  GuiTEAU — CHEAP  COPYISTS — COLOUR 

Photographs — Photographing  Comets. 

Photographing  Gniteau. — It  is  to  be  hoped  the  criminals 
who  are  photographed  in  our  gaols  are  not  as  particular  as 
Guiteau,  the  would-be  assassin  of  President  Garfield. 
When  Mr.  C.  M.  Bell,  a photographer  of  Washington, 
waited  upon  the  prisoner,  he  at  first  objected  to  have  his 
portrait  taken,  on  the  ground  that  he  desired  to  have  it 
taken  in  first-class  style  by  the  best  photographer  in  the 
country.  However,  on  being  assured  that  Mr.  Bell  was 
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oue  of  the  best,  he  consented ; and  the  camera  having 
been  set  up  in  the  rotunda  of  the  gaol,  Guiteau  was  sent 
for.  He  evidently  was  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the 
occasion.  Walking  up  to  the  photographer,  he  said : “ I 
am  the  person  who  wants  his  photograph.  Now,  I want 
you  to  do  me  full  justice.  See  that  you  get  a correct  ex- 
pression of  my  eyes.”  Having  given  this  caution,  he 
buttoned  up  his  coat,  brushed  back  his  hair  with  his  hands, 
and  arranged  his  necktie,  “just  as  any  other  person  would 
do,”  remarks  the  Chicago  Tribune,  “ who  was  preparingfor  a 
sitting,  ” which,  after  all,  was  less  extraordinary  than  if  he 
had  endeavoured  to  stand  on  his  head  or  one  leg,  or  had 
tried  to  assume  any  other  position  equally  abnormal  and 
eccentric.  Guiteau’s  further  proceedings  did  not  differ 
from  those  of  any  other  person,  and  so  far  his  conduct  was 
entirely  that  of  a person  in  full  possession  of  all  his 
faculties,  especially  of  the  faculty,  in  a phrenological  serse, 
of  self-esteem.  We  are  told  he  took  a position  standing 
by  a chair,  with  his  head  thrown  back,  and,  assuming  the 
air  of  a man  of  great  importauce,  inquired  if  it  was  not  an 
excellent  position.  The  photographer  told  him  he  was 
standing  rather  stiff,  and  that  he  should  place  himself  in  a 
perfectly  easy  position.  Guiteau  then  remarked  that  he 
supposed  the  photographer  knew  his  business,  and  that  he 
could  arrange  him  in  such  a way  as  to  suit  himself.  What 
he  wanted  was  a picture,  and  he  again  had  some  anxiety 
as  to  the  photographer  obtaining  a correct  expression  of  his 
eyes.  Eight  different  styles  of  pictures  were  taken, 
showing  him  standing,  with  his  hat  on  aud  off,  and  sitting, 
with  full  and  side  face.  After  each  sitting,  when  the  photo- 
grapher would  take  out  the  slide  to  be  examined,  Guiteau 
would  inquire  how  it  looked — if  the  eyes  were  all  right ; 
and,  in  fact,  behaved  himself  a3  a properly-regulated  sitter 
would  do.  It  must  be  confessed  the  whole  operation 
savours  so  much  of  ordinary  studio  life,  that  it  scarcely 
bears  out  the  expectations  which  one  would  form  from  the 
startling  announcement  of  “ Taking  a Fiend’s  Face,”  with 
which  the  Tribune  heads  its  description. 

Cheap  Copyists. — The  subject  of  “ portrait  enlargements 
from  other  people’s  negatives  is  not  the  only  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  time.  Some  time  ago,  when  enterprising  photo- 
graphers were  doing  a roaring  trade  in  the  copying  of 
cartes  at  a very  low  price,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  sitters  afflicted  with  meanness  to  go  to  a good  photo- 
grapher, have  one  or  the  smallest  number  of  cartes  they 
could  be  supplied  with,  and  then  send  the  picture  to  be 
copied  by  the  cheap  man.  In  this  case  there  was  a risk  of 
a double  injustice.  If  the  copy  was  a good  one,  then  the 
copyist  took  the  credit  of  the  work  ; if  it  was  a bad  one, 
then  the  blame  was  thrown  upon  the  original  photo- 
grapher. It  is  obvious  that  no  arrangement  between  the 
photographers  is  possible,  since  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
man  who  made  the  negative,  and  who  was  responsible  for 
all  that  was  artistic  in  the  picture,  would  never  consent  to 
anything  of  the  kind  ; but  if  he  was  so  lost  to  self-respect 
as  to  make  an  arrangement,  the  difficulty  comes  in  that  the 
sitter  in  most  cases  carefully  conceals  the  fact  that  the 
photograph  is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  being  copied.  Of 
courso  the  only  remedy  is  to  refuse  to  take  any  quantity 
less  thau  a dozen,  but  the  remedy  is  more  easily  suggested 
than  practically  applied  in  these  hard  days  of  competition. 
Here,  as  in  a good  many  other  photographic  problems 
never  yet  settled,  the  question  of  copyright  comes  in.  Has 
the  photographer  any  legal  interest  in  the  copyright  of 
prints  made  from  a negative  of  which  he  is  the  undoubted 
possessor?  If  he  has,  it  is  evident  the  occupation  of  the 
copyist  would  be  practically  at  an  end. 

Colour  Photographs. — As  on  an  average  a new  method  of 
producing  photographs  in  colour  is  announced  at  least 
once  iu  three  months,  it  should  take  no  one  by  surprise 
that  the  familiar  title  appears  once  more.  The  very  latest 
method  is  the  invention  of  MM.  Ch.  Crosand  J.  Carpentin, 
and  its  description  is  contained  in  a communication  to  the 


French  Academy  of  Science.  The  process  consists  in  taking 
three  separate  photographs  of  the  red,  yellow, aud  blue  tints, 
and  then  combining  them.  Three  negatives  of  the  object 
are  first  taken,  one  through  a screen  of  orange  liquid,  one 
through  a screen  of  green  liquid,  and  one  through  a screen 
of  violet  liquid.  The  varying  opacities  and  transparencies 
of  these  negatives  indicate  the  relative  quantities  of  red, 
yellow,  and  blue  tiuts  in  the  object.  The  proofs  are  taken 
on  plates  of  glass  coated  with  coagulated  albumen  which 
has  imbibed  bichromate  of  ammonia.  A transparent 
negative,  or  first  photograph,  is  applied  to  one  of  these, 
and  exposed  for  some  minutes  to  a diffused  light,  so  that 
the  transparencies  and  opacities  of  the  negative  shall  im- 
print themselves  on  the  sensitive  albumen.  The  proof 
plate  is  then  plunged  into  a colouring  bath,  and  iu  the 
parts  protected  by  the  opacities  of  the  negative  the 
colouring  matter  spreads  and  fixes  itself.  By  repeating 
this  operation  with  the  three  different  negatives,  the  three 
colours  are  combined  on  one  glass  plate,  and  it  is  said  a 
fair  imitation  of  the  original  object  is  the  result.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  for  the  image  obtained  through  the 
green  screen  the  colouring  bath  is  red ; for  that  through 
the  orange  screen,  blue  ; and  for  that  through  the 
violet  screen,  yellow.  The  same  screens  and  pigments 
serve  to  reproduce  all  sorts  of  polychromes.  The  screens 
hitherto  used  are  glass  vessels  filled  with  solutions  of 
chloride  of  cobalt,  chromate  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of 
copper.  When  the  electric  light  is  used,  the  screen  is  put 
before  the  lamp,  so  that  the  object  will  be  illuminated  by 
a monochromatic  light,  and  photographed  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Photographing  Comets. — American  reporters  are  so  imagi- 
native that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  between  invention  and 
fact.  No  sooner  was  comet  B announced  than  a reporter 
went  off  post  haste  and  interviewed  Professor  Draper  on 
the  subject.  According  to  the  published  report  of  the 
interview,  the  Professor  appears  in  a bombastic  aspect, 
which  we  fancy  does  not  really  represent  him  properly. 
The  reporter  asks  him  whether  the  comet  is  an  old  or  a 
new  one,  whereupon  the  Professor  is  made  to  reply : — 
“ That  is  hard  to  say  as  yet.  1 consider  it  of  little  con- 
sequence, however,  whether  the  comet  is  a new  one  or  old 
one.  Its  interest  to  me  is  two  fold — first,  the  possibility 
that  it  may  be  photographed  ; and  secondly,  the  facilities 
which  it  affords  for  spectrum  analysis.  No  comet  has  ever 
been  photographed,  but  I have  the  apparatus  ready  for  the 
attempt  to-night.  I have  already  succeeded  in  photo- 
graphing the  nebula  in  Orion,  which  no  one  ever  did  be- 
fore, nor  indeed  after  me,  and  to-night  I hope  to  get  the 
first  impressson  of  a comet.  I like  to  get  a dig  at  those 
fellows  across  the  water,  you  see.  The  tail  of  this  comet 
is  very  voluminous,  thus  increasing  the  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing spectrum  analysis.”  What  does  Dr.  Huggins  think  of 
the  “dig”  supposed  to  be  administered  by  Professor 
Draper  ? 


2mtu. 

IN  PRINCES  STREET,  EDINBURGH, 

In  the  finest  street  of  the  finest  city  of  the  United  Kingdom 
— wo  had  almost  written  of  the  world — are  tube  found,  as 
might  be  expected,  several  studios  of  note.  Princes  Street, 
on  a clear  summer’s  morning,  affords  a spectacle  indeed.  On 
one  side  a magnificent  row  of  handsome  stone  built  houses 
and  attractive  shops ; on  the  other,  the  old  castle  on  a 
pedestal  of  grey  rock  rising  aloft  from  a grass-green  plateau. 
Calton  Ilill,  with  its  picturesque  columns,  adds  further  to  the 
scene,  and  the  towering  heights  of  Arthur’s  Seat  look  down 
upon  the  town  from  afar.  Walking  the  broad  even  thorough- 
fare, we  pass  the  classic-built  Museum  aud  the  more  florid 
pile  of  white  stone  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  which  alternate  the  green  gardens  that  Princes  Street 
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looks  upon.  Some  portion  of  Piccadilly — that  which 
borders  upon  the  Green  Park — may  perhaps  be  likened  to 
this  fair  street  of  Princes,  which  has  not  its  peer  in  the  whole 
universe. 

Mr.  Moffat's  studio,  a narao  almost  as  well  known  south 
of  the  Tweed  as  in  Edinburgh,  is  situated  opposite  the 
castle.  The  handsome  reception  room  on  the  first  floor,  con- 
taining, as  it  does,  much  excellent  work,  strikes  tho  visitor 
at  once  with  admiration  and  respect,  and  we  may  say,  with- 
out further  ado,  that  Mr.  Moffat’s  establishment  is  one  of 
those  which  adduce  pioof  of  a solid,  high-class  undertaking 
at  the  first  glance.  The  gallery  aud  the  way  it  is  arranged 
forthwith  carry  conviction.  And  yet  Mr.  Moffat  is  far  from 
being  old-fashioned  in  his  notions.  We  have  rarely  seen  so 
many  novelties  exhibited  in  connection  with  sound  standard 
work.  The  Promenade,  the  Malvern,  the  Mammoth,  and 
several  other  less  known  pictures,  are  here  for  the  approval  of 
visitors.  Mr.  Moffat  adopts  a simple  and  effective  plan  of 
showing  portraits  of  smaller  dimensions.  Instead  of  placing 
a small  slab  of  glass  over  one  or  other  of  the  pictures,  he 
uses  a long  strip  of  plate-glass,  which  is  thus  made  to  cover 
a whole  row,  and  is  at  the  same  time  almost  invisible.  The 
tine  portrait  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  which  wo  had  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  our  readers  a few  months  ago,  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Moffat,  and  that  gentleman  assisted  Mr.  Talbot  during 
some  of  the  latter’s  more  recent  experiments  connected  with 
photo-engraving.  A portrait  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  Mr. 
Moffat  told  us,  he  entrusted  to  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  etching  upon  metal;  but,  as  many  of  our  readers 
kuow,  Fox  Talbot  was  more  successful  in  producing  photo- 
mechanical prints  of  architectural  subjects  thau  of  portraits. 

Mr.  Moffat  shows  us  his  studio.  In  one  respect  it  re- 
sembles that  of  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  : it  is  a dark 
studio,  not  a light  one.  It  is  lofty,  spacious,  and  very  wide. 
The  plaster  walls  are  painted  dark  brown,  the  floor  is  evenly 
covered  with  carpet  of  slate  colour.  There  is  alow  skirting- 
board  on  the  light  side,  and  the  glass  is  covered  with  tissue 
paper  up  to  about  four  feet.  What  remains  of  the  window 
is  of  clear  glass,  which,  however,  is  largely  screened  off  when 
in  use,  the  greater  portion  of  tho  illumination  being  a 
diagonal  top  light.  Where  the  cameras  are  placed,  the  studio 
is  very  sombre,  and  they  may,  if  necessary,  be  receded  down 
a passage  so  dark,  that  the  use  of  a focussing  cloth  is  not 
needed.  There  is,  in  short,  a subdued  neutral  tint  pervading 
the  whole  studio,  which  must  be  exceedingly  soothing  to  the 
sitter;  only  one  background,  aud  that  a plain  one,  is  to  be 
secD. 

Above  this  is  another  and  lighter  studio,  employed  for 
the  most  part  for  children,  and  at  times  when  tho  weather 
is  exceptionally  dull.  Mr.  Moffat  complains  sadly  of  being 
robbed  of  “ancient  lights’’  by  new  buildings,  for  in 
Edinburgh,  of  all  towns  in  tho  world,  architects  think 
nothing  of  adding  two  or  three  stories  to  a neighbouring 
tenement. 

Gelatine  is  in  favour  at  Mr.  Moffat’s  studio,  pyrogallic 
development  being  used  in  connection  with  the  dry  plates. 
In  tho  developing  room  a row  of  gas  jets  are  employed, 
screened  by  a double  thickness  of  ruby  paper.  The  mechani- 
cal staining  of  tho  film  by  the  pyrogallic  acid,  as  it  becomes 
oxidised,  is,  it  caunot  be  denied,  a drawback  of  some 
gravity,  for  although  the  brown  tint  is  now  removed  by 
after  treatment,  this  operation  cannot  always  be  under- 
taken with  old  retouched  negatives,  and  sometimes  involves 
delay  which  cannot  well  be  afforded.  But  it  is  not  so  much 
in  ordinary  printing  as  in  enlarging  that  the  brown  tint  is 
so  objectionable.  Mr.  Moffat  varnishes  his  gelatine  nega- 
tives before  he  retouches  ; he  prefers  this  to  rubbing  the 
gelatine  with  a “medium  ” or  with  turpentine,  for,  as  he 
does  it,  the  work  is  more  akin  to  the  treatment  of  a wet 
plate. 

Mr.  Moffat’s  stock  of  negatives  is  very  large ; he  has  about 
100,000  quarter- plates  alone,  the  result  of  work  undertaken 
many  years  ago.  But  they  havo  all  kept  well,  simply 
racked,  and  print  as  bright  a3  on  the  day  they  were  taken. 


Shall  we  be  able  to  say  tho  same  of  the  mercury  intensified 
gelatine  negatives  of  the  present  day? 

The  studio  of  Messrs.  Ross  and  Piingle  is  not  far  removed 
from  that  of  Mr.  Moffat.  The  former  is  also  an  establish- 
ment of  long  standing,  and  is  proud  of  the  inscription 
“ Photographers  to  the  Queen,  1849.”  The  studio  of  Messrs. 
Ros3  and  Pringle  contains,  indeed,  much  that  is  historical 
in  connection  with  photography.  Here  is  a wet  plate 
taken  eighteen  years  ago,  that  would  puzzle  even  tho  clever 
drop-shutters  of  to  day.  It  is  the  picture  of  a boy  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  in  the  act  of  jumping  over  a box.  It  is  but  a 
small  picture,  it  is  true,  and  the  boy’s  legs  might  be  more 
sharply  defined  ; but  it  is  nevertheless  a feat  in  photo- 
graphy which  ranks  with  that  of  Mr.  Muybridge,  of  whose 
galloping  horses  we  have  heard  so  much  lately. 

Here  is  another  photograph  to  look  at,  worthy  of  the 
camera  of  a Rej  lander  cr  Robinson.  It  is  called  “ Sunshine.” 
Two  girls  sit  by  the  open  window,  with  tho  sun’s  rays 
upon  them ; one  is  mischievously  teasing  a parrot  with  a 
feather,  and  the  other  is  all  smiles  at  the  behaviour  of  the 
bird.  There  is,  indeed,  suushiue  in  the  laughter  of  tho 
girls.  “ The  picture  has  been  engraved  and  published 
several  times,”  says  Mr.  Pringle,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  it.  Another  set  of  pictures,  in  which  a boat  and 
real  water  are  introduced,  deserves  mention.  A handsome 
lassie  in  the  act  of  rowing,  and  looking  half  round  the 
while,  is  a very  successful  portrait. 

Here  is  a group  at  Balcarres  Castle.  There  are  no  names 
undei  the  portraits,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  Sir 
Coutts  Lindsay,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  the  composer. 
They  are  a party  invited  to  meet  Prince  Leopold — wo  beg 
pardon,  the  Duke  of  Albany — who  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  group.  Some  carbons  on  opal  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  reception  room  of  Messrs.  Ross  and  Pringle  are  also 
deserving  of  mention.  Chrome  gelatine  is  employed,  as 
usual,  as  a substratum  for  these  carbon  impressions,  and 
fine  pumice  powder  is  employed  for  rubbing  the  carbon 
surface  afterwards,  if  it  will  not  otherwise  take  the  brush. 

Tho  fish- wife  costume,  with  its  striped  petticoat,  seems  to 
be  affected  a good  deal  by  Edinburgh  ladies  when  they  have 
their  portraits  taken,  in  the  same  way  as  their  lords  frequently 
choose  the  kilt  as  a suitable  costume  in  which  to  be  photo- 
graphed ; thus  it  comes  about  that  stern-looking  High- 
landers and  Newhaven  fisherwomen  make  up  between  them 
a strong  clientele.  This  is  decidedly  a mistake,  for  many 
of  the  portraits  we  see  would  represent  pleasant  people 
enough  if  they  were  only  clad  in  their  every-day  clothes. 
A smug  face  and  trim  beard  still  remind  one  of  the 
counting-house,  albeit  the  person  may  be  arrayed  as  a high- 
land chief ; and  even  if  a lady  lets  down  her  back-hair  as  a 
fish-wife  (it  usually  represents  the  art  of  the  Paris  coiffeur) 
the  hanging  tresses  do  not  fall  naturally,  but  show  as  plain 
as  plain  can  be  that  they  have  been  but  dropped  for  the 
nonce.  / 

The  studio  is  roomy  and  well  appointed,  but  need  not  be 
specially  described.  Messrs.  Ross  and  Pringle  employ  both 
the  dry  and  wet  process,  the  latter  still  being  in  favour. 
Mr.  Pringle  speaks  highly  of  the  Burton  or  horizontal  bath, 
called  so,  we  presume,  after  the  clever  gentleman  who  has 
the  direction  of  tho  enlarging  laboratory  at  the  Autotype 
Compauy.  Mr.  Pringle  believes  it  to  be  the  most  economical 
and  handy  form  of  sensitizing  bath,  aud  he  has  not  a single 
vertical  one  in  his  establishment.  The  floor  of  the  vessel 
should,  however,  always  be  made  of  corrugated  glass,  as 
this  prevents  the  plate  cleaving  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath, 
and  permits  of  its  easy  removal. 

Princes  Street  has  other  studios  of  the  first-class — that  of 
Mr.  Howie,  for  example — but  for  the  present,  at  any  rate, 
we  must  defer  a description  of  them. 


The  “ By-t.he-Byo  ” next  week  will  be  “ A Photographic 
National  Gallery”;  the  following  “At  Home”  will  be 
“ Messrs.  Annan  Brothers,  in  Sauchichall  Street,  Glasgow,” 
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A summer  wrinkle  for  wet  collodion  workers  in  the  studio. 
In  very  hot  weather,  when  thin  collodion  films  are  apt  to 
yield  flat  unserviceable  pictures,  German  photographers 
often  retrain  to  expose  the  thinnest  end  of  their  triple  Carte 
plate?,  only  taking  two  portraits  upon  each. 

Apropos  of  “stops.”  A photographer  brought  to  close 
quarters  in  taking  a building,  spoke  very  irreverently  from 
under  the  dark  cloth  of  his  long  focus  lens : “ Tt’s  no  use, 
George,”  he  said  to  his  assistant ; “this  makes  the  building 
far  too  large.”  “Too  large?”  responded  George;  and 
then  he  added,  after  a moment’s  thought : “ I’ll  tell  you 
what— put  in  a smaller  stop.”  Verily,  we  want  Mr.  Wilmer 
to  tell  us  something  about  “ stops.” 


The  second  Congress  of  the  Photographers’  Association 
of  America  takes  place  on  the  10th  inst.,  at  New  York. 
Among  others,  Professor  Morton  will  lecture  on  Light  and 
Optics,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gaffield  on  Glass. 


Dr.  Eder  communicates  a simple  method  of  transforming 
gelatino-bromide  negatives  into  gelatino-chloride  pictures, 
which  is  very  similar  to  M.  Zuccato’s  method  already 
published  in  our  columns.  The  developed  and  fixed  image 
is  put  into  a solution  of — 

Bichromate  of  potash  ...  ...  1 part 

Hydrochloric  acid  3 parts 

Water  100  to  150  parts 

when  the  change  is  quickly  brought  about,  the  chloride  of 
silver  film  that  results  being  much  more  easily  intensified  or 
weakened  than  the  original  bromide.  The  colour  of  a 
chloride  film,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  may  also  be 
made  to  assume  various  tints. 


Professor  Langley,  the  director  of  the  Allegheny  Obser- 
vatory, lays  claim  to  a discovery  which,  if  true,  will  form 
an  entirely  new  starting  point  for  researches  in  solar 
physics.  Professor  Langley  tells  us  that  the  sun  is  not 
really  white,  nor  yellow,  nor  red,  as  we  see  it  at  different 
times  of  day,  but  that  sunlight  is  blue.  It  is  our  atmos- 
phere that  gives  it  a false  colour.  In  a word,  Professor 
Langley  would  have  us  believe  that  the  sun  ought  to  ap 
pear  as  blue  as  the  electric  spark,  and  if  we  looked  at  the 
latter  through  a yellow  atmosphere,  it  would  not  be  unlike 
the  sunshine  we  see. 


Of  course,  if  Professor  Langley  is  right,  not  only  will  he 
upset  physical  theories  in  general,  but  photographic  theo- 
ries in  particular  ; meanwhile,  it  is  some  consolation  to 
know  that  his  discovery  will  not  interfere  with  our  daily 
practice.  Professor  Langley  proposes  to  undertake  some 
experiments  at  different  altitudes,  so  as  to  be  as  free  as  he 
can  from  the  lover  strata  of  atmosphere,  at  any  rate  ; and 
with  this  view  he  intends  to  establish  two  special  observa- 
tories, the  one  at  a station  3,000  feet  high,  and  the  other 
14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


{_  August  5,  1881. 

An  association  of  photographers'  assistants  is  being  formed 
in  Berlin. 


Captain  Elsdale,  R.E.,  writes  from  Gibraltar  that  his 
photo-balloon  experiments  are  “altogether  for  a special  pur- 
pose, and  owing  to  deficiency  of  apparatus  are  undertaken 
under  considerable  difficulty.”  We  hope  to  publish  any 
novel  results  that  may  be  arrived  at  in  connection  with  this 
renewed  attempt  to  derive  military  advantage  from  the 
balloon  and  the  camera. 


Several  attempts  were  made  to  depict  the  yacht  race  this 
week  at  Cowes,  but  the  distance  of  the  camera  gives  very 
disappointing  results.  The  Spithead  Fort,  a little  round 
beauty  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  fair  waters  of  the  Solent, 
stands  out  as  a tempting  pedestal  for  the  camera  when  any 
maritime  display  occurs  in  the  vicinity,  but  this  point  of 
vantage  is  forbidden  ground,  and  friends  and  foes  are  alike 
sternly  warned  off.  How  sternly,  we  will  narrate. 


Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  received  a sudden  commaud  from 
Her  Majesty  to  take  a photograph  of  the  ironclads  in  line 
of  battle,  when  two  years  ago  they  were  anchored  in  close 
vicinity  to  the  fort.  He  chartered  a boat,  embarked  his 
apparatus,  and  took  what  assistance  was  necessary.  He 
landed  at  the  fort,  and  wa3  at  once  challenged  by  the 
sentry,  who  sent  for  his  officer.  “ What  authority  have 
you  ? ” asked  the  latter.  Mr.  Hughes  produced  the  best  of 
all  authorities,  the  highest  in  the  land — a telegram  from 
the  Queen.  The  officer  shook  his  head  ; he  could  only 
act  on  one  order — the  written  instruction  of  his  command- 
ing officer. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  give  up.  At  first  Mr. 
Hughes  conceived  the  idea  of  going  to  the  port  admiral’s 
office  at  Portsmouth  ; but,  fortunately,  he  desisted.  The 
admiral  would  have  referred  him  to  the  major-general 
commanding,  and  the  latter  must  have  communicated  with 
the  authorities  in  London  before  granting  the  desired 
permission.  Mr.  Hughes  wisely  vent  home  instead. 


The  plucky  little  ship,  Willem  arents,  in  which  Mr.  W. 
J.  A.  Grant  is  taking  his  fourth  photographic  trip  to  the 
Polar  Regions,  has  been  heard  of  at  Vardo.  It  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  Spitsbergen,  which  was 
found  surrounded  by  a broad  belt  of  ice.  Another  struggle 
northward  through  the  frozen  seas  would  be  made  in  a 
month’s  time,  and  then  the  ship  and  her  little  crew  of  ten 
persons,  all  told,  would  face  about  for  home  again. 


Major  Waterhouse,  the  Deputy-Surveyor  of  Ordnance 
at  Calcutta,  who  is  now  enjoying  a twelvemonth's  leave  of 
absence  in  this  country,  returns  to  India  in  November. 
His  photo-engraving  process,  in  which  waxed  sand  particles 
are  sprinkled  over  a wet  gelatine  relief,  and  removed  when 
the  film  is  dry,  leaving  pit-marks  of  a deeper  or  shallower 
character  according  to  the  depth  of  the  shadows  in  the 
gelatine  image,  is  making  satisfactory  progress,  and  will 
certainly  become  a practical  method  before  long. 
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“ I used  to  take  a lot  of  trouble  to  make  a sketch  for  the 
‘Academy  Notes,’  a well-known  paiuter  told  us,  until  I 
fouud  out  how  most  of  them  went  to  work.  They  simply 
get  a photograph  taken  of  their  painting  of  the  size  of  a 
cabinet,  or  even  smaller,  and  then  trace  upon  transparent 
paper  the  salient  lines  of  the  photograph.  In  a quarter-of- 
an-hour  you  have  got  a correct  little  picture,  iu  proper 
proportion,  and  with  all  the  idea  of  the  original  about  it.” 

The  Government  Photographic  Establishment  at  Lisbon, 
in  connection  with  the  State  Paper  Office,  which  was  fitted 
up  some  five  years  ago  upon  a most  perfect  scale,  with  all 
the  most  recent  improvements  iu  photo-mechanical 
printing,  has  been  abandoned  and  permitted  to  fall  into 
decay.  Some  £20,000  was  spent  iu  making  it  the  most 
perfect  establishment  of  its  kind  iu  Europe,  yet  a gentle- 
man who  visited  it  last  month  reports  the  buildings  almost 
deserted,  a man  aud  boy  engaged  in  working  a collotype 
press  being  the  only  remains  of  its  former  activity. 


The  cause  of  failure  is  set  down  to  political  and  trade 
jealousy.  The  establishment  appears  to  have  been  founded 
by  a scientific  officer  of  a former  administration,  and  the 
party  being  no  longer  in  power,  the  project  is  neglected. 
But  the  Portuguese  engravers  are  also  responsible  for  the 
downfall  of  the  establishment.  They  imagined  photo- 
graphy was  going  to  supersede  engraving,  and  so  did  their 
best  to  suppress  the  camera  and  its  adjuncts.  To  attempt 
to  stay  the  progress  of  science  by  such  meaus  is  obviously 
as  idle  as  it  i3  foolish. 


of  % lag. 


Stuart  Mill  would  probably  describe  as  empirical.  The 
most  simple  series  of  stops  which  can  bo  used  are  those  the 
diameters  of  which  proceed  in  such  a ratio  that  the  exposure 
for  each  stop  is  double  that  required  for  the  preceding  one. 
The  diameters  for  such  a series  can  be  easily  calculated  by 
multiplyingeach  diameter  by  u:  (that  is,  by  the  figure  1*41)  ; 
but  as  this  is  a tedious  operation,  and  requires  that  the  results 
so  found  should  be  converted  afterwards  into  what  Mr.  Glad- 
stone calls  measurable  distances,  I venture  to  offer  a methol 
which  is  mathematically  correct,  and  unmathematically 
simple. 

Euclid,  who  I am  sure  must  have  studied  photography 
deeply,  proved  that  the  square  described  on  the  hypothenuse 
of  a right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  those  des- 
cribed on  the  other  two  sides,  and  on  this  simple  but  valu- 
able fact  is  based 

A 


c 

In  the  triangle  ABC,  the  square  on  AB  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  on  AC  and  CB.  Now,  if  AC  be  equal 
to  CB,  the  square  on  AB  will  be  double  of  the  square 
on  either  AC  or  CB,  and  consequently  if  the  diameter 
of  a certain  stop  be  equal  to  AC  or  CB,  a stop  whose 
diameter  is  equal  to  AB  will  have  double  the  area, 
and  will  therefore  require  only  half  the  exposure.  I can  see 
the  Editor  raise  his  eyes  in  pious  horror  to  think  that  this 
is  all,  but  at  the  risk  of  being  ranked  in  the  category  of 
those  who  have  “ taken  him  in,”  I will  proceed  to  describe 
the  best  way  of  constructing  such  a scale. 


STOPS. 

BT  HORACE  WILMER. 

Ever*  photographer  is  aware  of  the  simple  fact  that  the 
duration  of  any  exposure  depends  on  the  size  of  the  stop 
employed  in  the  lens,  and  I suppose  there  are  few  uow-a- 
days  who  are  not  also  aware  of  the  unfriendly  relations 
which  exist  between  the  area  of  a circle  and  its  diameter, 
and  the  necessity,  in  consequence,  of  giving  with  a certain 
stop  twice  as  much  exposure  as  it  ought  in  common  fair- 
ness to  be  allowed.  To  the  peripatetic  photographer,  who 
stations  himself  under  aspreading  tree  on  any  of  the  high- 
ways in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and  plies  his  calling 
with  a small  box  of  passe-partouts  and  a bottle  of  black 
varnisb,  the  ignorance  of  such  subjects  is  as  blissful  as  the 
enjoyment  of  the  small  clay  pipe  with  which  he  whiles 
away  a slack  half-hour  ; and  it  he  does  use  a stop  it  will 
probably  be  one  in  which  the  area  does  not  take  such  a mean 
advantage  of  the  diameter  as  when  amateurs  or  scientific 
photographers  are  at  work.  However,  now  that  gelatine 
has  appeared  like  a meteor  on  the  scene,  and  is  hurrying  us 
forward  in  a manner  many  of  us  don’t  care  about,  it  is  as 
well  to  put  everything  in  order  and  reduce  the  subject  of 
exposures  and  focal  apertures  to  their  lowest  denomination. 
Slight  errors  in  exposure  were  of  less  importance  during  the 
slow  days  of  collodion  than  they  are  in  the  days  of  gelatine, 
where  a very  trivial  mistake  makes  the  difference  between 
a good  and  a bad  negative,  and  any  method  which  will 
enable  photographers  to  decide  at  once  the  varying 
exposures  for  varying  sizes  of  stops  is  likely  to  be  welcome. 

The  stops  as  issued  at  present  by  manufacturers  of  lenses 
do  not,  as  a rule,  represent  simple  proportionate  exposures, 
but  vary  according  to  some  secret  and  mysterious  law  which 


the  divisions  horizontally  and  vertically,  making  the  zero  of 
the  scale  at  C,  and  join  the  corresponding  points  so  obtained 
by  diagonal  lines.  The  latter  proceeding  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  but  assists  in  determining  the  length  of  any 
diagonal  which  falls  between  any  pair  of  consecutive  points. 
To  use  the  scale,  any  stop  which  may  be  accepted  as  the 
starting  smallest  stop  is  measured  on  the  horizontal  or 
vertical  lines,  and  the  corresponding  diagonal  line  will  be 
the  diameter  of  the  next  sized  stop.  This  length,  when 
found,  is  measured  along  the  horizontal  line  again,  and  a 
new  diagonal  found  for  the  next  stop  in  series.  If  the 
largest  stop  is  chosen  to  start  with,  the  proceeding  is  reversed, 
and  the  line  of  diagonals  used  to  determine  the  point  on 
the  horizontal  line  giving  the  next  smaller  line.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  method  is  to  use  a pair  of  identical  scales,  as 
in  fig.  3.  Assume  the  smallest  stop  to  measure  2 on  the 
horizontal,  the  next  stop  will  be  2 on  the  diagonal.  Now 
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lay  the  second  scale  on  the  line  so  found,  note  the  dimension 
on  the  CB,  and  the  diagonal  corresponding  will  be  the  3rd 
stop  required.  Use  No.  1 scale  on  No.  2 for  the  next  stop, 


and  so  on  for  the  whole  series.  I beg  to  hand  inv  friend 
Euclid  the  credit  of  this  in  return  for  many  valuable 
suggestions. 


The  “Topic”  next  week  will  bo  “Treatment of  Gelatine 
Negatives,”  by  George  Croughton. 


A NEW  FORM  OF  THE  FERROUS  CITRATE 
DEVELOPER,  ETC. 

I5Y  CAPT.  ABNET,  R.E.,  F.R.8. 

Dr.  Eder  recommends  the  use  of  ferrous  citrate  dissolved 
in  ammonia  citrate  as  a developer  for  gelatino-chloride  of 
silver  plates.  It  is  a very  feeble  developer,  however,  and 
takes  some  time  to  act.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I find  that 
hydrokinone  with  a tolerable  dose  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  more  effectual,  and  this  developer  certainly  gives  most 
beautiful  pictures.  In  the  camera  I find  that  the  chloride 
is  very  considerably  quicker  than  a wet  plate,  and  I believe 
will  be  found  to  approach  more  nearly  the  bromide  than  is 
usually  thought.  When  taking  transparencies  by  gas  light 
of  course  it  compares  very  unfavourably  with  the  latter  salt, 
since  it  is  extremely  sensitive  only  to  those  rays  which  are 
almost  absent  in  that  source  of  illumination.  A stronger 
developer  for  it  may  be  prepared  by  the  following  plan. 

Make  a saturated  solution  of  neutral  potassium  citrate  in 
water,  and  in  this  solution  boil  the  yellow  ferrous  oxalate 
till  a residue  is  left.  The  solution  will  be  a very  dark  olive 
brown  colour,  due  to  the  ferrous  citrate  held  in  solution  by 
(probably)  both  potassium  citrate  and  potassium  oxalate. 
This  developer  can  be  used  with  chloride  plates  by  using  a 
fair  dose  of  some  soluble  chloride.  It  can  also  be  used  to 
develop  a bromide  plate.  The  potassium  citrate  is 
extremely  soluble  in  water,  and  is  but  a trifle  dearer  than 
potassium  oxalate.  I prefer  this  to  the  mixture  of  the 
ferrous  citrate  and  oxalate  developers  which  I mentioned, 
since  there  is  no  ferrous  deposit  caused  by  it.  The  more  I 
see  of  the  chloride  plates,  the  more  I like  them,  and  Dr.  Eder 
and  his  colleague  have  done  good  service  in  bringing  the 
matter  forward  in  the  thorough  manner  in  which  they  have. 
As  far  as  iny  experiments  go,  I am  induced  to  think  that 
the  process  will  have  more  than  a theoretical  value. 


A DRYING-BOX  FOR  GELATINE  PLATES. 

BY  GEORGE  WILLIS. 

I have  seen  many  arrangements  for  drying  gelatine  plates. 
Most  of  them  have  been  boxes,  with  a small  jet  of  gas  or 
other  artificial  heat.  1 have  tried  many  of  these  methods, 
and  some  of  them  are  good ; but  in  all,  where  artificial 
heat  is  applied,  the  plates  dry  unevenly,  and,  to  my  mind, 


one  of  the  causes  of  frilling  is  due  to  this  heating.  On 
the  other  band,  I have  found  a box  as  here  described  to 
be  very  good  for  drying  gelatine  plates.  They  dry  mode- 
rately quick  and  perfectly  even,  and  are  less  liable  to  frill. 

It  is  simply  a box  without  ends,  and  of  such  a width  as 
will  hold  the  plates  conveniently.  Grooves  in  the  box 
receive  the  plates.  One  end  of  the  box  is  formed  simply 
by  nailing  upon  it  one  thickness  of  Turkey-red  twill ; the 
other  end  is  formed  by  the  cover  or  lid.  This  cover  is  a 
wood-frame  to  fit  on  to  the  box,  having  Turkey-red  twill 
stretched  across  it,  so  that,  when  the  lid  is  on,  I have  a 
box  the  two  ends  of  which  are  of  twill.  The  twill  keeps 
out  the  dust,  while  it  permits  the  air  to  pass  freely.  The 
box  is  also  provided  with  a piece  of  lead  pipe  at  the  top, 
which  forms  a chimney,  and  causes  a draught. 

The  plates,  when  set,  are  placed  in  the  grooves,  which 
ar6  half  an-inch  apart.  The  lid  is  then  put  on  ; but  the 
box  remains  in  the  dark-room  till  night.  It  is  then  taken 
to  the  topmost  room  in  the  house,  and  the  window  lifted 
up,  and  the  box  with  the  plates  placed  on  the  ledge  of  the 
window.  The  window  may  now  be  pulled  down  upon  the 
box  to  fix  it,  and  keep  the  box  in  position.  The  draught 
passes  through  the  euds  and  over  the  plates,  and  the  damp 
goes  out  at  the  pipe  into  the  open  air,  causing  the  plates 
to  dry  quickly  and  evenly.  If  four  thicknesses  of  the  red 
twill  be  used,  the  box  may  be  used  in  this  way  by  daylight ; 
but  the  drying  takes  longer. 


ODD  JOBS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “LOOKING  BACK.” 

No.  4. — A Classical  Subject. 
i am  going  to  be  very  much  on  my  F’s  and  Q’s  in  this 
paper,  not  having  a Lempriere  to  refer  to,  and  try,  if  pos- 
sible, to  elude  the  erudite  lash  of  the  “ photographic  clown.” 
So,  my  friends,  have  your  Lemprieres  at  your  elbows, 
for  this  is  a very  classical  subject  indeed,  and  I may  err  again 
with  “ Shakespeare  and  many  moderns,”  in  the  sex  of  my 
characters. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a heavy  step  upon  the 
studio  stairs  made  mo  hurriedly  leave  the  retouching  desk, 
and  suddenly  find  myself  face  to  face  with  a huge,  hand- 
some man.  Ilia  features  were  quite  classical,  a perfect  Greek 
god  in  patent  leather  shoes — dress  coat  and  bell-topper — 
flashing  eyes — straight  nose — high  forehead,  and  a most 
magnificent  physique.  After  bidding  “ good  morn,”  this 
type  of  manly  strength  and  beauty  spoke — spoke  in  a deep 
rolling  voice — spoke,  and  at  once  showed  me  the  cloven 
foot. 

“ Yer — a — make  a redooction  for  the — a — pur-fession,  I 
believe.”  Yes,  we  did.  “ Well — a — I wants  to  be  done 
as  ’Ercules — the  twelve  labours  you  know — poses  plastique, 
with  music  and  limelight.  Of  course  you  know  me — 
Achilla  Talma  Duffard.  Been  to  the  Hall  to  see  me  ? No  ! 
Ah  ! I’ll  send  you  a pass  for  to  night — an  'igh — a very  ’igh 
and  hintcllectual  treat,  I assure  you  ; none  of  your  blood  and 
murder  of  the  Elephant  and  Castle  order;  everythink  is 
soft,  refined,  and  subdooed,  with  appropriate  descriptive 
lecture  and  rnoosic.”  Here  his  flashing  eye  rested  upon  a 
picture  of  Ludwig,  the  tenor  of  Carl  Rosa’s  Company,  and, 
with  a melodramatic  jump,  ho  exclaimed,  “ Aha!  he  isone 
of  hus — his  !e  not?”  Upon  being  told  who  he  was,  he 
nodded  with  great  self-complacence,  adding  that  he  was 
certain  he  was  one  of  “ hus.”  “ What  timo  will  you  find 
it  most  convenient  to  take  me?  1 can  come  any  time. 
You  see,  my  entertaiument  is  quite  independent  of  “ calls  ’’ — 
no  rehearsals,  except  to  see  the  effect  in  badly-constructed 
halls.  All  I have  to  do  is  to  look  arter  my  nervous  system, 
and  keep  the  muscles  thundering  large — that's  wot  brings 
down  the  house  with  me.  Why,  1 have  seen  some  lazy, 
hunapreciativo  haudiences,  that  all  the  soothing  effect  of 
the  moosic,  and  the  romantic  halo  of  the  lime-light,  would 
be  thrown  away,  and  the  whole  thing  collapse,  were  it  not 
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for  ray  nerve  and  muscle.  I’ve  muscle  enough  for  a t.ozen 
of  ineD,  and  nerve  enough  to  keep  steady  without  winking 
an  eye  for  an  hour,  if  needs  be ; so  I shows  my  muscle,  my 
nerve,  and  my  patience,  and  I conquers  my  haudience. 
They’re  bound  to  como  if  you  have  plenty  muscle  to  show, 
and  nerve  to  hold  on — it’s  all  a matter  of  time. 

I agreed  with  the  man  of  “ thews  and  sinews,”  and 
requested  to  know  the  details  of  his  costume  in  character. 

“ Bless  yer ! I shall  have  no  costume — fleshings,  ye  know, 
and  my  club,  and  my  lion’s  skin.’’ 

I thought  at  the  moment  of  my  Scotch  cup-bearer 
“ Shakespeare  and  many  moderns,”  Ganymede — dressed  in 
seedy  black — mealy-faced — faded  linen,  and  napkin  on 
arm,  and  could  not  forbear  jokingly  remarking  that  to  help 
the  picturesque,  and  conform  with  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  he  might  likewise  wear  his  tall  bat  or 
his  frock  coat. 

This  suggestion  was  instantly  scouted  by  “ ’Ercules,”  with 
an  earnestness  and  vituperation  that  would  do  honour  to  a 
photographic  critic.  “ No,  by  Cerberus!  It  would 
never  do.  Some  weak  minds  might  look  upon  it  as  a joke; 
but  ho  felt  convinced  that  people — learned  people — would 
look  upon  the  infringement  as  next  to  sacrilege,  and 
scorn  the  very  idea  of  having  Jupiter  hurling  a thunderbolt 
in  a tall  hat,  or  Ajax  defying  the  lightning  in  a frock  coat. 
No,  there  were  things  that  people  must  not  joko  with,  and 
the  classical  costume  was  one.  The  gods  went  in  for 
simplicity — no  county  courts  or  tailors’  bills  in  Olympia  ! 
A short  tunic — a lyre — a club,  or  a laurel  wreath,  was  full 
dress  any  day  of  the  week  with  those  glorious  fellows.’’ 

An  arrangement  was  come  to,  so  that  the  sittings  of 
“ ’Ercules  ” should  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day, 
so  that  he  would  Dot  interfere  with  the  usual  flow  of  our 
legitimate  sitters.  There  was  a time — some  years  since — 
that  the  photographing  of  such  a subject  would  have 
deprived  me  of  my  night’s  rest.  1 would  have  been  night- 
mared  by  chalky  whites — by  under-exposures — by  heavy 
shadows — by  movements  in  the  properly-exposed  plates. 
There  was  one  studio  that  I worked  in — very  commonly 
lighted — rather  a sharp  angl)  for  the  ridge — but  command- 
ing an  undisturbed  space  of  sky,  so  that  the  operator  could 
flood  the  sitter  if  need  be.  In  this  studio,  by  the  old 
collodion  process,  using  an  extra  strong  developer,  I have 
secured  plates  of  children  in  five,  four,  and  three  seconds. 
I would  even  have  my  doubts  of  succeeding  with 
“’Ercules,”  but  with  our  swift  dry  plates  I was  confident, 
and  felt  “ eager  for  the  fray.”  Just  for  an  instant  let  the 
devotee  of  silver  bath  and  collodion  fancy  taking  Hercules, 
when  he  is  tearing  the  tongue  out  of  the  Nemean  lion — 
when  he  clutches  the  hind  with  the  brazm  hoofs  and  golden 
horns  in  the  forest  of  Parthenia — when  he  brings  Cerberus 
from  Hell — when  he  prigs  the  golden  apples  from  the 
garden  of  llesperides — when  he  plays  smack  at  the  centaurs 
— the  giant  Cacus  and  Busiris — when  he  relives  Atlas,  aud 
works  his  other  wonders ! I fancy  it  would  bring  a cold  per- 
spiration out — a probable  impossibility — and  a sure  collapse. 
Now,  with  the  dry  plates— with  a second,  or  two  seconds’ 
exposure— even  in  a “subdood  ” light,  the  result  is  next  to 
certain. 

Thus,  when  “ ’Ercules  ” stripped  next  day,  showed  his 
muscles  and  his  nerves,  and  struck  his  attitudes,  I went  to 
work  upon  each  one  with  confidence,  giving  him  a second 
and  a-lialf,  as  far  as  I could  judge,  of  exposure,  with 
Wratten  and  Wain  weight’s  plates.  All  workers  of  dry 
plates  know  that  the  most  minute  care  must  be  taken 
with  regard  to  the  exposure  and  the  dress  of  the  sitter. 
Thus,  in  a case  like  “ ’Ercules,”  with  pink  tights,  a 
short  exposure  may  be  given  with  safety,  as  you  can 
easily  mix  your  developer  to  suit  it,  a small  quantity 
of  pyrogallic  (one  grain  to  the  half-plate),  and  an  extra 
dose  of  bromide  and  ammonia  bringing  out  the  detail,  and 
softening  the  whole  picture.  With  a little  attention  to 
this  (say)  in  the  case  of  babies  dressed  all  in  white,  a soft- 
ness, a half-tone,  and  a remarkable  amount  of  detail  can  be 


obtained,  an  effect  that  cannot  be  obtained  with  collodion 
and  iron,  use  them  how  you  will. 

“ ’Ercules  ” was  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which  I 
knocked  off  his  different  poses,  and  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing, “By  ’eavens,  yer  werry  smart!  1 likes  this  style  of 
things,  yer  know.” 

I used  no  head-rest,  and,  in  spite  of  the  strained 
positions,  there  were  only  two  movements  out  of  a dozen 
of  double  cabinets ; the  results  were  most  perfect. 
“ ’Ercules ’’grasped  my  hand  inecstacy,  aud  squeezed  it  until 
the  tears  came  into  my  eyes.  I don’t  always  please  sitters  so 
well  as  1 did  “ ’Ercules,”  and  I am  glad  of  it ; that  is  to  say, 
if  they  were  given  to  hugging  and  hand-shaking,  and  had 
such  biceps  as  Achille  Talma  Duffard. 


COLLODION  V.  GELATINE. 

BY  A.  D.  HENDERSON.* 

The  subject  for  discussion  is  one  that  is  deeply  interesting  to  all 
photographers,  especially  professionals. 

That  a good  gelatine  plate  has  qualities  that  aro  seldom  to  be 
found  in  collodion  work,  and  vice  versa,  must  be  admitted.  I think 
I need  not  specify  these  qualities  ; suffice  it  to  say  that  the  rapidity 
of  the  gelatino-bromide  process  is  its  greatest  recommendation  ; 
and,  although  I am  not  an  advocate  for  its  exclusive  use,  I should 
not  like  to  operate — in  London,  particularly — without  the  aid  of 
the  new  power. 

What  I wish  to  show  is  the  comparative  prices  of  the  two 
processes,  and  I think  that,  taking  the  collodion,  bath,  and  all, 
into  consideration,  the  collodion  process  should  not  be  shelved. 
For  some  time  I have  carefully  noted  the  number  of  plates  sensi- 
tized in  my  baths,  and  the  consumption  of  collodion,  silver, 
acetic  acid,  iron,  &c. ; I have  tabulated  and  arranged  them  down 
to  a month,  and  find  that  I have  used — 

£ s.  d. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  GJ  ounces  at  3/1  1 0 10 

Collodion,  78  ounces  at  6/8  per  pint 16  0 

2 6 10 

This  coated  1,535  quarter  plates,  to  develop  which  I used — 

Iron  developer,  383  ounces  of  a 15-grain  solution, 

which  = about  13  ounces  sulphate  of  iron  ...  0 0 6 

Acetic  acid  (Beaufoy’s),  48  ounces  ...  ...  ...  0 16 

Accetate  of  lead,  1J  ounces  0 0 3 

Cost  of  1,635  |-plates  (cost  of  labour  in  coating  not 

included)  2 9 1 

I have  arranged  the  prices  of  twelve  advertising  makers  of 
gelatine  plates,  and  I find  that  the  average  price  per  dozen  of 
j-plates  is  1/10£;  so  that  1,535  (or  128  doz.)  ^-plates  would 


cost 

12 

0 

0 

To  this  must  be  added — 

Pyrogallic  acid,  2 grains  per  plate  = 7 

ounces  at  1 /5 

0 

9 

11 

Potassium  bromide,  ^ grain  per  plate  = 

= say  f ounce 

at  4d 

, , . 

0 

0 

7 

Ammonia,  17  ounces  

•••  ••• 

0 

0 

6 

Citric  acid  



0 

0 

1 

12 

11 

1 

Less  value  of  glass,  3/-  per  gross 



1 

12 

0 

Cost  of  1,535  ^-plates  (labour  in  coating  included)... 

10 

19 

1 

1,535  ^-plates  (gelatine)  cost 

10 

19 

1 

„ (collodion)  ,,  



2 

9 

1 

Balance  in  favour  of  collodion 

... 

8 

10 

0 

As  the  quality  of  the  glass  used  by  the  makers  of  gelatine  plates 
varies  so  very  much,  1 have  taken  it  at  a merely  nominal  value. 

N ow,  if  we  take  the  fact  that  many  photographers  take  two 
or  three  negatives  of  each  sitter,  this  will  increase  the  expenditure 
enormonsly.  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  photographers  are 
getting  lazy ; and  yet  I may  be  wrong,  for  really  more  work 
(besides  loss  of  time  in  finishing  and  printing)  is  required  for  the 
gelatine  process. 

You  will  doubtless  argue  that  most  of  the  work  can  be  done 
when  no  sitters  are  waiting.  My  practice  is  to  keep  two  baths  at 


* A communication  read  at  the  Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 
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work,  and  when  we  cannot  get  a sitter  with  a reasonable  expo- 
sure, to  make  shift  with  a gelatine  plate.  I continually  have 
photographs  brought  to  me  (taken  by  first-class  firms)  with 
remarks  made  that  they  look  foggy.  I can  distinctly  see  the 
cause  : they  are  prints  from  defective  gelatine  negatives. 

I think  the  gelatino-bromide  process  will,  like  its  predecessors 
Daguerreotype  and  collodion,  only  begin  to  bo  thoroughly  under- 
stood when  another  process  is  discovered. 


PORTRAIT  ENLARGEMENTS  FROM  OTHER 
PEOPLE’S  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Silt, — I am  very  glad  to  see  you  are  ventilating 
this  subject,  but  you  have  not  hit  the  real  trouble  ; it  is 
this  : — A print  is  brought,  from  which  the  photographer  is 
asked  to  produce  similar  enlargements  to  those  exhibited. 
The  customer  does  not,  once  in  a thousand  times,  dream 
of  the  need  of  the  original  negative  being  required,  and  if 
he  did,  he  would  never  take  the  trouble  to  try  to  get  the 
negative.  Again,  the  photographer  will  never  suggest  the 
necessity,  or  even  the  desirability,  of  obtaining  the  nega- 
tive, for  fear  of  losing  the  job  in  case  the  negative  is 
refused.  The  photographer  may  ask  for  a fresh  print  to 
be  procured  to  help  him.  Under  these  circumstances,  of 
course,  a better  job  can  be  made,  and  even  at  less  cost,  if 
the  original  negative  cau  be  got,  and  it  will  often  pay 
better  to  pay  half  a guinea  or  a guinea  for  the  loan  of  the 
negative  ; that  depends,  however,  on  other  circumstances. 
Perhaps  half  a guinea  ora  guinea  is  all  the  second  photo- 
grapher is  going  to  get  for  all  his  work,  and  then  how  can 
he  afford  to  pay  anything  worth  while  for  the  loan  of  the 
negative?  Photographers  just  now  ruthlessly  live  on  each 
other,  copying  each  other’s  prints  and  reproducing  them 
in  every  way,  never  recognising  to  the  customer  how  much 
better  the  work  could  be  done  if  the  original  negative 
were  employed. — Yours  sincerely, 

A Country  Photographer. 


Sir, — From  my  experience,  which  is  somewhat  exten- 
sive, I deduce  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  profession 
decline  absolutely  to  lend  negatives  for  enlargement,  with 
or  without  consideration.  The  tenth  part  who  do  lend, 
do  it  for  a consideration  in  cash.  Except  in  certain  cases 
of  intimate  friendship,  to  ask  the  loan  of  a negative  with- 
out consideration  is  to  ask  a very  unreasonable  thing. — 
Faithfully  yours,  One  of  a Busy  Firm. 


Sir, — In  your  last  issue  on  the  subject  of  Lending 
Negatives,  a gentleman  from  a fashionable  watering-place 
■ambles  from  his  subject  to  hurl  strong  language  at  cheap 
photographers — “ the  six  shilling-a-dozen  abominations,” 
ns  he  terms  them.  Just  a word  with  this  gentleman  on  his 
style  of  doing  business  (pardon  the  vulgarity  of  the  word)  ; 
to  wit,  his  charging  one  guinea  and  spending  thirty 
shillings  to  obtain  it,  is  really  so  astounding  that  one  would 
like  further  particulars  as  to  its  expenditure.  Probably, 
from  an  ajsthetic  point  of  view,  cheap  photogiaphers  may 
be  uneducated,  and  cannot  subsist  upon  the  too,  too, 
delicious  gazing  at  water  lilies,  &c.  Stern  facts  in  these 
days  have  to  be  met  face  to  face.  We  cannot  all  play  first 
fiddle,  yet  stand  as  high  in  the  scale  of  social  honesty. 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  your  correspondent  that  in  the  medical 
fraternity  there  are  as  great  differences  in  professional 
charges  as  among  photographers,  yet  the  May  Fair  practi- 
tioner may  possess  no  greater  skill  than  he  of  St.  Giles  ? 
He  must  also  remember  our  clients  are  not  all  Rothschilds 
financially,  and  cannot  place  themselves  under  the  white 
kid  gloved  hauds  of  an  aristocratic  photographer,  when 
giving  their  patronage  to  the  art.  Liberty,  fraternity, 
equality,  communism  are  not  required  by  the  cheap  photo- 


grapher, as  h?  would  naturally,  as  a sensible  man,  shrink 
from  arrogance  such  as  shown  by  the  water-side  autoc>at. — 
lam,  &c.,  One  of  tue  Abominations. 


A REMEDY  FOR  FRILLING. 

Dear  Sir, — During  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  July 
I encountered  difficulties  from  frilling  to  an  extent  which 
made  it  impossible  to  finish  off  a gelatine  negative  without 
partial  separation  of  the  film  from  the  glass  plate,  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  entirely  spoiling  the  results,  which  had 
cost  me  much  labour  to  produce.  One  picture  was  saved  by 
dashing  on  alum  at  an  early  stage,  but  it  gave  me  much 
trouble  to  fix  and  complete  my  operations,  on  account  of  the 
interference  of  this  acid  salt  with  the  other  chemicals 
employed  in  the  process. 

Desiring  to  avail  myself  of  the  astringent  property  of 
alumina,  1 thought  out  a plan  of  introducing  this  ingredient 
into  the  developer,  and  working  straight  away  with  alum  in 
the  bath,  using  citric  acid  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of 
the  alumina  by  ammonia.  With  mixtures  prepared  in  this 
manner  1 have  developed  several  negatives,  and  carried  the 
process  of  hardening  much  farther  than  would  ever  be 
desired  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  film,  going  even  to  the 
extent  of  gettiog  negatives  which,  when  wet,  hardly  showed 
auy  embossing  of  the  gelatine  film.  1 made  up  the 
following  solution : — 

Alum  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Citric  acid £ „ 

Ammonia  fort.  (-880)  ...  ...  J ,, 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  16  ounces 

It  is  well  known  that  an  alkaline  citrate  prevents  the  precipi- 
tation of  alum  by  ammonia,  so  that  we  have  here  a method 
of  introducing  alum  into  the  ordinary  developer  without 
upsetting  the  alkaline  conditions  60  necessary  in  the  first 
stage  of  flooding  the  plate.  The  negative  develops  wonder- 
fully clean,  the  picture  comes  up  a trifle  slower,  but  there  is 
no  trace  of  frilling.  The  citrate  appears  to  act  as  a 
restrainer,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  work  with  pure 
pyrogallic  acid  and  the  above-named  solution.  On  this 
point  there  is  room  for  further  experiment,  but  as  we  may 
at  this  season  expect  a return  of  tropical  weather,  your 
readers  would  be  glad  to  know  of  au  infallible  remedy 
against  frilling. — I remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

JOIIN  SriLLER. 

PS. — On  the  9th  July  I developed  a capital  negatlvo 
on  a plate  exposed  just  one  year  before  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Have  any  of  your  correspondents  kept  an  exposed  plate 
longer  than  this  period  ? 


SPECTRUM  IMPRESSED  ON  GELATIXO- 
C1ILORIDE  OF  SILVER  EMULSION. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  interest  Captain  Abney’s  short 
account  of  his  investigation  into  the  action  of  the  various 
paits  of  the  spectrum  on  gelatine  films  prepared  with  silver 
chloride,  and  more  especially  because  his  results  so  fully 
bear  out  my  conclusions,  arrived  at  iu  au  unscientific,  but 
perhaps  fairly  practical,  manner  several  years  ago. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  a short  time  ago  Dr.  Eder, 
in  your  columns,  stated  my  conclusions  to  be  false  at  every 
point ; but  as  Dr.  Eder  is  considered  an  authority  upon  such 
matters,  I felt  it  to  be  useless  to  write  further  unless  I could 
briug  actual  proof  of  my  assertion.  This  Captaiu  Abney 
now  supplies,  he  having  found  the  action  of  the  spectrum 
to  decrease  rapidly  to  the  line  D in  the  orange  rays,  while 
the  greatest  action  was  apparent  at  and  above  line  II  in. 
the  violet,  and  not,  as  with  silver  bromide,  at  about  line  G 
in  the  blue.  But  let  mo  hasten  to  admit  that  though 
Captain  Abney  has  experimented  upon  “ cooked  ” emulsions, 
he  may  not  have  yet  happened  upon  a suitable  plate  of 
chloride  for  exhibiting  the  characteristics  Dr.  Eder  appears 
to  nave  observed,  viz.,  no  falling  off  of  sensitiveness  towards 
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the  less  refrangible  rays  in  comparison  with  silver  bromide 
I certainly,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  did  not  use 
such  preparations,  and  I stated  this  iu  my  letter  published 
by  you  several  weeks  ago. 

Not  unlikely.  Dr.  Eder  and  myself  are  both,  under  certain 
conditions,  correct,  though  at  present  Captain  Abney’s 
results  favour  my  views  of  the  matter.  Generally  speakinar, 
and  with  equal  treatment,  I have  no  doubt  the  bromide  will 
register  further  into  the  less  refrangible  rays  than  the 
chloride  ; but  I am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  should  special 
treatment  of  the  chloride  reverse  the  usual  characteristics,  I 
have  no  longer  any  ground  for  placing  chloride  after  bromide 
in  this  respect. 

I have  made  many  trials  with  chloride  emulsions,  having 
been  the  first  to  show  that  silver  chloride  can  be  successfully 
developed  by  the  alkaline  developer,  provided  the  vehicle  be 
gelatine;  and  I am  moreover  well  aware  that  with  uncooked 
gelatine  emulsions,  of  both  chloride  and  bromide,  made 
under  similar  conditions,  the  difference  of  sensitiveness  is 
slight  indeed  with  most  classes  of  open,  well-lighted  sub- 
jects. I am  quite  prepared  to  find  that  with  the  “ cooked  ” 
emulsion — especially  with  ammonia — the  case  may  be  very 
different.  I think  it  quite  likely  that  as  the  sensitiveness, 
and  consequent  coarseness,  of  the  chloride  is  increased,  so 
will  it  become  less  possible  to  use  the  alkaline  developer 
upon  it ; and  with  other  developers  I know  not  what  the 
result  might  be.  Some  years  ago  I showed  that  sensitiveness 
and  coarsness  went  together ; at  least,  that  great  sensitive- 
ness is  always  accompanied  by  comparative  coarseness  ; that 
fineness  of  division  is  not  favourable  to  <l  sensitiveness  ” 
(or  amenity  to  development),  as  was  commonly  supposed. 
Now  when  the  chloride  is  no  longer  fine,  giving  a trans- 
parent plate,  but  comparatively  coarse,  the  gelatine  can 
no  longer  exercise  the  same  powerful  restraining  (for 
it  will  not  lower  practical  sensitiveness)  action.  The 
particles  are  not  isolated,  and  the  film  becomes  more 
pervious  to  tho  developer.  Such  conditions  may  entirely 
alter  the  comparative  sensitiveness  of  silver  chloride  and 
silver  bromide,  for  not  unlikely  the  alkaline  developer  can 
no  longer  be  used. 

The  foregoing  is  with  reference  to  general  sensitiveness. 
Captain  Abney’s  researches  throw  light  upon  the  compara- 
tive sensitiveness  to  special  rays. 

Though  the  vehicle  may  unduly  restrain  this  action  of 
the  developer,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the  cause  of 
sensitiveness  that  it  restrain  the  central,  or  what  is  called 
“ abnormal  " reducing  action  of  the  developer.  Dr.  Eder’s 
preparations  appear  to  approach  in  character  silver  chloride 
iu  a collodion  film.  Silver  chloride,  I need  hardly  point 
out,  requires  more — much  more — than  a “ vehicle  it 
requires  a very  strong  physical  restrainer,  otherwise  the 
action  of  light  upon  it  will  appear  nil,  owing  to  the  general 
reduction  produced  by  the  developer. 

A few  words  upon  the  use  of  excess  of  silver  nitrate 
when  forming  an  emulsion.  It  6eems  likely  to  become  a 
generally  received  idea  that  if  excess  of  silver  nitrate  does 
not  produce  an  emulsion  showing  at  the  outset  the 
dreaded  “ red  fog,”  which  is  known  to  be  produced  by  too 
loug  digestion  of  the  gelatine  in  the  presence  of  the  nitrate, 
but  the- films  so  prepared  develop  cleanly,  the  plates  may 
be  depended  upon  not  to  deteriorate — except  perhaps,  iu 
sensitiveness. 

My  experience  in  1876 — 77  was  that  plates  could 
not  be  depended  upon  to  remain  many  days  in  the 
pristine  state  ; they  not  only  iusome  cases  lost  sensitiveness 
in  ten  or  fourteen  days,  but  they  developed  red  fog  also, 
and  this  though  all  free  nitrate  had  apparently  been  washed 
out.  It  is  thus  evident  that  a change  may  take  place  in 
the  dried  film,  ami  that  of  tho  most  annoying  kind. 
Probably  this  orgauio  compound  is  slowly  reduced,  though 
to  me  it  seems  strange  that  the  alkaliue  developer  does  not 
effect  this  on  the  plates  when  freshly  prepared.  Some  plates, 
prepared  with  emulsions  made  with  excess  of  nitrate,  and 


then  washed,  have,  though  faultless  at  first,  developed  a 
red  fog  plainly  visible  before  development. 

It  is  possible  that  the  treatment  with  the  ammonia- 
nitrate  of  silver  may  lead  to  different  results.  It  would 
seem  advisable  to  test  the  effect  of  excess  of  silver  nitrate 
upon  a precipitated  silver  bromide,  the  gelatine  being  added 
after  washing.  As  for  the  possible  formation  of  sub-bro- 
mide, I do  not  suppose  this  is  more  likely  to  occur  than 
when  gelatine  is  present. 

I observed  no  alteration  in  sensitiveness  when  the  free 
nitrate  had  been  converted  by  soluble  bromide.  Whether 
the  benefit  of  silver  nitrate  is  due  to  the  influence  of  its 
actual  presence,  or  to  some  modification  brought  about  by 
it,  which  remains  after  it  has  been  removed,  seems  doubtful. 
— I am,  &c.,  Herbert  B.  Berkeley. 


FOG  IN  GELATINE  PLATES. 

Srn, — It  sometimes  happens  that  on  developing  a gela- 
tine dry  plate,  the  negative  has  a red  transparent  fog  ; 
when  fixed,  it  is  almost  a positive  on  a red  ground.  If  the 
picture  be  good  in  other  respects,  the  negative  is  not 
valueless,  for  the  fog  may  be  removed  by  treating  the 
negative  first  with  a strong  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, and  afterwards  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  (ten 
drops  to  the  ounce).  By  this  treatment  a soft— almost  too 
soft — negative  is  obtained.  The  mercury  salt  does  not 
intensify  in  this  case,  and  if  the  negative  be  undeveloped, 
it  does  not  come  out  strongly  enough. 

Should  this  communication  be  worthy  of  insertion  in  your 
journal,  I shall  be  pleased  to  have  communicated  some- 
thing iu  return  for  the  good  advice  I have  received  through 
the  News.— Yours,  &c.,  Otto  Pff.nninger. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  LIGHTNING. 

Dear  Sir, — Noticing  a communication  from  Mr.  W.  W. 
Mitchell  in  your  last  issue,  describing  a photograph  of  the 
lightning  flashes,  I have  sent  you  one  taken  same  date 
(July  5th),  at  10.30  p.m.,  looking  due  east.  There  are 
eight  or  ten  distinct  flashes. — Yours  truly, 

Charles  Kerfoot  Dalton, 
Hon.  Sec.  Bolton  Photographic  Society. 

[The  electric  fluid,  represented  by  well  marked  vermi- 
cular lines,  is  most  plainly  limned  in  the  picture,  which 
resembles  Mr.  Mitchell’s  print  very  closely. — Ed.  P.N.] 


of  jstooefii*. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

Thf,  fifth  out-door  meeting  of  the  above  Society  during  the 
season  took  place  on  Saturday  last  at  Prestbury,  a pretty  little 
village  near  Macclesfield.  Although  the  meeting  was  not  so 
numerously  attended  as  some  of  the  previous  ones  had  been, 
those  present  enjoyed  it  very  much.  The  weather  was  good, 
with  a brilliant  light,  without  being  too  hot,  aud  there  was  very 
little  wind ; so  that  excellent  opportunities  were  afforded  for 
successful  work.  A very  enjoyable  tea  was  provided  at  the 
Black  Boy  Inn,  and  the  members  returned  by  the  7T5  train, 
without  any  particular  cases  of  adventure. 

The  next  meeiing  will  be  to  Taseal,  on  August  13,  by 
the  train  leaving  London  lioad  station  at  two  o’clock. 


Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  28th  ult.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  in 
the  chair, 

Mr.  Cowan  demonstrated  an  easy  method  of  calculating  to  a 
fixed  scale  the  apertures  for  the  stops  of  any  lens  of  any  focal 
length,  which  he  had  worked  out  from  a suggestion  by  Mr.  H. 
Wilmer. 

Mr.  A.  Clarke  said,  by  diluting  the  developer  and  giving 
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plenty  of  time,  he  could  obtain  any  amount  of  density  in  a thinly- 
coated  gelatine  plate. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  had  the  same  experience. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a paper  entitled,  “ Gelatine  versus 
Collodion  ” (see  page  369).  Discussion  was,  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  adjourned  until  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Clarke  said  a negative  was  exhibited  on  the  previous 
evening  by  Mr.  Mawdsley,  taken  on  a gelatine  plate  that  had  been 
to  Texas  and  back,  and,  notwithstanding  that  a bottle  of  liquor 
ammonia  packed  in  the  same  tin -lined  case  was  broken  during 
the  voyage,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  at  all  impaired. 


Mk  in  StuMn. 


A Balloon  Garden  Party. — At  the  second  annual  festival  of 
the  Balloon  Society,  held  in  the  Lillie  Bridge  grounds  last  Satur- 
day, a very  large  number  of  persons  assembled  ; but  the 
comprehensive  programme,  including  experiments  in  free  and 
captive  balloon  photography,  was,  unfortunately,  much  curtailed, 
owing  to  the  somewhat  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather.  The 
new  balloon,  “ Lillie,”  belonging  to  Captain  Simmons,  called 
forth  many  expressions  of  admiration,  it,  like  the  great  Paris 
balloon,  being  made  of  macintosh  cloth ; and  it  is  estimate  I that 
this  aerial  ship  will  carry  nearly  three-quarters  of  a ton.  Mr. 
Cobb  was  to  have  ascended  with  this  balloon,  armed,  as  usual, 
with  the  most  rapid  of  plates  and  the  quickest  of  shutters  ; but, 
atthelast  moment,  he  concluded  that  there  would  be  no  reasonable 
probability  of  obtaining  satisfactory  results,  so  he  did  not  make 
an  ascent ; and  the  aeronaut  was  accompanied  by  Colonel  Brine 
and  Mr.  Baden  Powell.  A pleasant  journey  across  the  Western 
and  Central  districts  of  the  metropolis  and  over  the  fields  of 
Essex  avas  terminated  by  a safe  descent  near  Hutton  Rectory. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  first  out-door 
meeting  of  the  recess  took  place  on  Saturday  last,  the  pro- 
ceedings being  terminated  by  a social  gathering  at  the  Star 
and  Garter,  Kew  Bridge.  After  the  repast  was  over,  and  the 
usual  jokes  about  clearing  plates  and  the  coffee  process  had 
been  duly  put  forward,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham  made  a kindly 
speech,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  recent  progress  of  photo- 
graphy, and  those  who  had  laboured  in  promoting  its  advance. 
The  good  health  of  the  President,  and  other  toasts  were  next 
honoured  by  copious  draughts  from  the  foaming  tankard,  and 
arrangements  for  the  ensuing  session  wero  discussed  ; Mr. 
Wilkinson  promising  a paper  for  the  first  ordinary  meeting  of 
the  Society. 


torcsrron&etttg. 

All  Communications  connected  with  Advertisements  and  Business 
to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Piper,  and  Carter,  “ Photographic 
News ” Office,  5,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  E.C.  Advertisers  are 
requested  to  make  all  Cheques  payable  to  Messrs.  Piper  and 
Carter,  and  crossed  “ Union  Bank,  Photographic  News  Co. 
Account.” 

*0*  A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best 
“Reception  Room  Notes — No.  2.  On  Sending  Out  Proofs; 
What  1 do,  and  Why  I do  it,”  to  be  sent  in  by  the  1st  September. 
No  name  need  appear.  For  rules,  see  previous  numbers  of  the 
News. 

E.  D.  G. — 1.  It  is  probable  that  you  havo  'had  the  so-called 
methylated  finish  given  you  instead  of  methylated  spirit.  The 
“ finis'*”  contains  a certain  proportion  of  gum  sandarac,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  resinous  material  has  done  the  mischief.  2. 
The  most  certain  way  would  be  to  make  a new  bath,  and  to  pre- 
cipitate the  silver  from  the  old  one. 

Cameo. — 1.  If  a woman  can  do  useful  work  in  the  direction  you 
mention,  she  should  obtain  pay  at  once  ; but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  is  likely  to  spoil  materials  in  learning,  a proportionate 
premium  must  be  paid  either  in  money  or  in  time.  2.  In  many 
cases  no  premium  would  be  required,  provided  that  the  lad  would 
make  himself  generally  useful. 

R.  R.  F. — 1 and  2. — Full  directions  in  current  Year-Book. 
3.  The  width  and  length  being  as  specified  by  you,  a height  of 
8 feet  would  suffice,  and  a slanting  top  might  be  dispensed  with 
if  one  siiie  be  glazed.  4.  The  following  Year-Books  are  in 
print:— 1871-1875,  1877-1881. 


Amateur  (Kilkenny). — 1.  Any  dealer  in  photographic  chemicals 
would  obtain  it  for  you.  2.  About  five  shillings  per  pound. 

F.  M.  C. — It  is  necessary  to  use  a fairly  good  condenser,  and  the 
usual  form  consists  of  two  plano-convex  lenses  mounted  with 
convex  sides  next  each  other  (see  A,  fig.  3,  page  290  of  present 
vol.)  The  light,  condenser,  and  objective  should  be  so  placed 
in  relation  to  each  other  that  the  image  of  the  light  produced  by 
the  condenser  is  formed  exactly  at  the  optical  centre  of  the  objec- 
tive. In  the  case  of  a portrait  combination,  we  may  take  the 
position  of  the  diaphragms  as  the  optical  centre. 

Ferrotyter. — Your  bath  has  probably  become  disordered.  Use 
it  as  fresh  as  possible ; expose  freely  to  the  air,  so  as  to  allow 
alcohol  and  ether  to  evaporate.  Leave  your  plate  in  as  short  a 
time  as  possible,  moving  it  constantly  from  side  to  side,  or  up 
and  down,  to  facilitate  sensitising.  Read  Mr.  Heighway’s 
articles  which  recently  appeared  in  the  News.  Do  not  over- 
expose. Add  two  or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  each  ten 
ounces  of  bath.  Write  again  if  you  have  further  trouble. 

Otto  Pfenninger. — Your  claim  is  against  the  dealer  who  sup- 
plied the  plates,  not  against  the  manufacturer,  and  the  dealer 
will  arrange  with  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
if  you  write  demanding  fresh  plates  they  will  bo  sent  at.  once, 
the  firm  being  a respectable  one.  The  defective  ones  you  must 
return  or  deliver  to  their  order  as  they  may  arrange.  The  vig- 
nette portrait  you  enclose  is  very  nretty  and  effective. 

Typographer. — Obtain  Captain  Abney’s  “ Instruction  in  Photo- 
graphy,” and  practise  the  elementary  operations  until  you  have 
overcome  the  principal  technical  difficulties.  You  will  then  be 
in  a position  to  study  the  special  photo -mechanical  methods. 

B J.  G. — 1.  If  you  believe  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, youi  creed  will,  indeed,  be  a mass  of  contradictions.  2.  A 
moderate  excess  will  serve  the  purpose — say  one-tenth  more 
than  is  actually  required  to  effect  the  decomposition.  3.  An 
ordinary  printer’s  ink  is  used.  4.  A solution  of  caustic  soda  in 
alcohol. 

H.  L.  T.  —The  stains  and  markings  can  be  effectually  removed  by 
pouring  on  a fifteen-grain  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  ; and  all 
traces  of  this  salt  must  be  removed  by  plentiful  ablutions,  dis- 
tilled water  being  used  for  the  final  washing. 

Thomas  Burdock. — 'When  manganese  dioxide  is  present,  a much 
lower  temperature  is  sufficient,  the  heat  from  a small  Bunsen 
burner  serving  for  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  salt  in  six  or 
eight  ounces  of  the  mixture. 

Brighton. — It  is  not  easy  to  advise  without  knowing  more 
regarding  the  conditions  under  which  the  transfer  was  made. 
It  would  be  advisable  for  you  to  lay  the  whole  case  before  a 
respectable  solicitor. 

Carbon.— If  you  obtain  a genuine  sample  of  yellow  wax,  and  take 
care  to  leave  a rather  large  quantity  on  the  plates  when  they  aro 
used  for  the  first  time,  your  difficulty  will  be  overcome. 

William  Bell. — It  is  highly  probablo  that  your  dark  lantern  is 
not  safe.  Expose  a partly-covered  plate  to  the  light,  and  apply 
the  developer. 

Jones. — 1.  It  was  exhibited  at  a meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  about  two  years  ago.  2.  We  believe  that  it  is  not 
patented. 

Cambridge. — The  method  is  rarely  or  never  practised  in  the 
present  day,  as  more  convenient  and  economical  processes  aro  now 
available. 

Wilkins. — You  evidently  expect  too  much  from  the  lens,  and  wo 
should  advise  you  neither  to  sell  it  nor  to  exchange  it  for 
another. 

Pyro. — 1.  Not  less  than  fifty  cells  of  Bunsen’s  battery  aro  required 
to  produce  an  arc  light  of  sufficient  intensity  to  answer  your 
purpose.  2.  The  sample  of  pyroxylino  is  partly  decomposed,  and 
quite  unfit  for  any  photographic  use  whatever. 

Dry-Pi  ate. — The  use  of  an  extremely  hard  water — that  is  to  say, 
water  containing  a large  proportion  of  lime — is  generally  undesir- 
able, as  it  tends  to  cause  decomposition  of  the  pyrogallie  solu- 
tion, and  gives  rise  te  a precipitate  in  the  ammonia  solution. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  advantageous  to  wash  in  hard  water, 
as  when  this  is  done  there  is  less  tendency  towards  frilling. 


LOCAL  PATENTS. 

This  List  of  Patents  is  specially  compiled  for  the  PiiotooB  vruic  Naws,  by 
lleisrs.  llss  Voccx  and  Colton,  Patent  Solicitors  and  Engineers,  32, 
Southampton  Buildings,  London , TP.  C.,  and  Imperial  Chambers, 
Albert  Street,  Derby,  of  whom  all  information,  including  pamphlets 
of  instructions,  may  be  obtained. 

Applications. 

William  Henry  Beck,  of  13!),  Cannon  Street,  “A  New  or  Improved 
Printing-Frame  for  Obtaining  Photographic  Prints.” — A communication 
to  him  from  abroad  by  Paul  l’iqueptf,  otherwise  Morgan,  of  Paris,  Photo- 
grapher. 

Captain  Joun  Bailf.t  HoLnovni,  of  The  Hollins,  Warley,  near  Halifax, 
“ An  Improvement  in  the  Mode  of  Taking  Photographic  Negatives, 
whereby  they  are  rendered  flexible,  and  the  use  of  Glass  is  dispensed 
with.” 

Cn.,B!.i£S  Sands,  of  20,  Cranbourno  Street,  Leicester  Square,  “ An  Im- 
proved Instantaneous  Photographic  Shutter.” 
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OPTICAL  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  ENLARGED 
PICTURES. 

There  are  few  operations  incident  to  commercial  photo- 
graphy which  have  been  discussed  more  earnestly  than  the 
production  of  enlarged  pictures,  not  only  as  regards  the 
apparatus  employed,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  processes 
to  be  adopted  for  the  production  of  the  sensitive  surface 
and  the  transparency.  In  the  present  article  we  intend  to 
confine  ourselves  to  a discussion  of  those  simple  optical 
arrangements  which  are  required  for  enlarging  by  daylight, 
leaving  a consideration  of  other  devices  for  subsequent 
consideration. 

The  old-fashioned  double-bodied  enlarging  camera  is 
oftener  seen  in  “ counterfeit  presentment  ” iu  old  books 
and  trade  lists  than  in  actual  use.  It  consisted  of  two 
large  sliding  body  cameras  joined  together  face  to  face,  and 
was  mounted  on  a colossal  stand  provided  with  a joint 
intended  to  allow  one  end  of  the  apparatus  to  be  elevated 
towards  a white  cloud ; the  end  directed  upwards  carrying 
the  transparency  or  the  negative  to  be  enlarged,  while  the 
other  end  took  the  dark  slide.  The  extreme  clumsiness  of 
such  an  arrangement,  and  the  difficulty  of  supporting  it 
steadily  by  any  stand  of  moderate  weight  and  reasonable 
proportions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gymnastic  evolutions 
which  had  to  be  gone  through  in  order  to  charge  it  with  a 
fresh  transparency,  caused  it  soon  to  be  replaced  by  the 
simpler  arrangement  now  in  extensive  use. 

Let  us  note  how  the  several  parts  of  the  old  apparatus 
are  modified  or  replaced  in  the  present  day.  first,  an 
evenly  illuminated  background  is  required  to  take  the  place 
of  the  cloud,  and  this  is  furnished  by  a sheet  of  white 
painted  canvas,  mounted  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  in  front 
of  a rectangular  aperture  in  the  wall  of  a room  which  can 
be  darkened  at  pleasure  ; or  this  opening  may  be  made  in 
a shutter  constructed  so  as  to  tit  into  the  window  frame. 
Close  against  this  aperture,  and  inside  the  room,  is  fitted 
an  ordinary  camera,  the  lens  being  directed  towards  the 
interior  of  the  apartment.  The  transparency  or  small  nega- 
tive being  now  placed  in  a suitable  carrier,  the  image  is 
formed  by  the  objective  and  focussed  on  a screen.  With 
respect  to  the  easel  or  plate-holder,  the  best  method  is  to 
provide  a pair  of  rails,  like  tramcar  rails  in  miniature,  and 
imbed  these  in  the  floor  of  the  room.  A carriage  bearing 
the  easel  runs  on  these  rails,  and  it  can  be  fixed  at  any 
point  by  lowering  a lever  armed  with  a sharp  steel  point, 
which  just  enters  the  woodwork  of  the  floor.  As  regards 
perfection  of  results,  whether  one  wishes  to  make  an  en- 
larged negative  from  a carbon  transparency,  or  to  enlarge 
froiuasmall  negative  on  sensitive  paper,  the  abovedescribed 
arrangement  is  equal  to  any,  and  much  superior  to  most 
methods  involving  the  use  of  condensers.  Any  objective 
may  be  used,  but  the  exact  kind  selected  will  depend  on 
circumstances.  In  dull  weather,  time  being  an  important 


consideration,  a portrait  lens  will  be  selected,  especially 
when  the  subject  is  one  in  which  fine  definition  at  the 
edges  is  of  secondary  importance.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
extreme  definition  is  required  all  over  the  plate,  a lens  of 
the  symmetrical  or  rectilinear  type  will  be  employed  ; 
while  should  it  be  necessary  to  correct  pin-cushion  or 
barrel-shaped  distortion,  a simple  view  lens  will  be  most 
suitable. 

It  may  happen  that  direct  sunlight  can  be  obtained  on 
the  white  paiuted  canvas  or  artificial  cloud,  and  if  this  is 
the  case,  a very  considerable  gain  in  rapidity  is  effected, 
so  that  one  may,  without  unduly  prolonging  the  exposure, 
make  a four-foot  wet  collodion  negative  from  a five  or  six- 
inch  transparency..  When  the  sky  is  uniformly  lighted,  a 
looking-glass  may  take  the  place  of  the  white  painted 
canvas,  but  in  this  instance  it  is  virtually  the  same  thing 
as  if  the  whole  apparatus  were  tilted,  and  the  transparency 
directed  towards  the  sky.  Any  cloud  partially  covering 
the  field  might  in  this  case  give  rise  to  an  irregular  action, 
as  the  lens  would,  in  some  fashion,  form  an  image  of  it. 
Some  enlargers  who  use  the  looking-glass  place  a sheet 
of  fine  ground-glass  about  an  inch  from  the  transparency 
on  the  mirror  side.  This  thoroughly  breaks  up  the  rays, 
and  becomes  itself  the  artificial  cloud,  or  the  immediate 
source  of  light. 

Iu  a subsequent  aiticle,  the  various  methods  of  enlarging 
with  the  aid  of  condensers  will  be  considered. 


LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

In  writing  on  the  subject  of  portrait  lenses  a short 
time  ago,  we  pointed  out  the  qualities  desirable  in  these 
and  in  landscape  lenses  ? that  what  is  chiefly  required 
in  the  latter  is  exquisite  definition  in  different  planes  all 
at  some  distance  from  the  lens,  and  the  possibility  of  in- 
cluding a comparatively  wide  angle  of  view.  Then  these 
qualities  we  pointed  out  necesssarily  included  flatness  of 
field,  as  without  such  it  is  impossible  to  have  good  mar- 
ginal definition  when  a considerable  angle  is  included. 

The  modern  “ wide  angle  ” single  lens  admirably  fulfils 
all  these  conditions,  and  is  in  every  wmy  the  best,  as  it  is 
the  simplest  lens  to  use  when  none  of  the  following  quali- 
ties are  required (1)  very  great  angle,  (2)  great  rapi- 
dity, or  (3)  absolute  absence  of  distortion.  For  pure  land- 
scape work  none  of  these  three  qualities  are  requisite,  and 
hence  for  such  the  single  view  lens  is  unequalled.  The 
fact  that  it  has  but  two  reflecting  surfaces  makes  it  give 
a more  brilliant  image  than  any  other  form  of  lens  with 
the  same  aperture,  while  the  simplicity  of  its  form  enables 
it  to  be  sold  at  a reasonable  price. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  see  why  the  particular  form 
of  a meniscus  of  large  size  with  a diaphragm  placed  at  a 
considerable  distance  in  front  of  it  was  adopted.  Consider- 
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ing  the  small  aperture  used,  it  appears  at  first  sight  as  if 
there  were  a great  loss  of  glass  involved. 

The  simplest  form  of  lens,  and  that  which  was  first  used 
in  the  camera,  consisted  of  a double  convex  lens  and  full 
aperture.  Such  a lens  had  many  drawbacks,  It  might  or 
might  not  be  achromatized  ; but  whether  it  was  or  not,  it 
was  a very  imperfect  form  of  lens.  It  possessed  excessive 
curvature  of  field,  and  very  considerable  spherical  aberra- 
tions. The  means  naturally  resorted  to  to  counteract 
these  drawbacks  consisted  in  stopping  down  the  lens  to  a 
very  small  size  by  the  simple  means  of  covering  it  with 
opaque  paper  or  colouring  matter,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  central  part.  That  is  practically  reducing  it  to  a 
lens  of  very  small  diameter.  This  got  over  entirely  the 
difficulty  of  spherical  aberration,  and  made  the  want  of  mar- 
ginal definition  due  to  curvature  of  field  less  evident.  In 
fact,  quite  recently,  Captain  Abney  has  pointed  out  that 
such  a lens  may  be  used  with  perfect  success  so  long  as 
the  angle  of  view  is  very  limited,  but  not  otherwise,  be- 
cause to  gain  marginal  definition  with  any  considerable 
angle  the  stopping  down  would  have  to  be  carried  to 
extremes. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  form  of  view  lens  still 
used,  and  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  “ single 
lens,”  although  in  reality  it  is  composed  of  two,  or  some- 
times three,  distinct  lenses  cemented  together,  was  intro- 
duced. This  consists  of  a lens  of  large  diameter,  of  either 
the  plano-convex  or  meniscus  form,  with  a stop  placed  at 
a considerable  distance  in  front  of  the  lens.  By  means  of 
this  device  flatness  of  field  through  a considerable  angle 
is  obtained.  Spherical  aberration  is  not,  however,  re- 
duced, but,  on  the  contrary,  considerably  increased,  so 
that  such  a lens  has  always  to  be  used  with  a compara- 
tively small  stop,  not  so  small,  however,  but  that  the 
rapidity  is  quite  sufficient  for  general  landscape  purposes. 

With  the  older  forms  of  single  lenses,  where  only  two 
lenses  were  cemented  together,  it  was  usual  not  to  permit 
the  use  of  an  aperture  more  than  from  a twenty-fifth  to  a 
twentieth  of  the  focal  length.  With  the  newer  form  of 
lens,  however,  in  which  three  lenses  are  cemented  together, 
the  aperture  may  be  increased  to  one-fourteenth  of  the 
focal  length,  while  the  angle  is  much  increased,  in  fact, 
from  45°  to  60°. 

With  the  flatness  of  field  which  the  meniscus  lens,  with 
a stop  placed  at  some  distance  in  front  of  it,  secured, 
another  feature  was  also  introduced,  which,  although  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  lens  for  pure 
landscape  work,  renders  it  unfit  for  certain  classes  of  archi- 
tectural work,  or  for  copying,  where  great  exactness  of 
reproduction  is  required.  We  refer  to  distortion. 

A lens  of  small  diameter,  using  full  aperture,  has  the 
advantage  of  giving  an  absolutely  correct  representation 
of  objects,  as  far  as  form  is  concerned  ; but  when  the  stop 
is  placed  at  some  distance  in  front  of  it,  the  rays  which 
form  the  margin  of  the  picture,  being  bent  inwards,  do  not 
focus  upon  the  points  which  would  correctly  represent 
their  position,  but  on  points  too  near  the  centre  of  the 
plate ; in  fact,  the  margin  of  the  picture  is  to  a smaller 
scale  than  the  centre.  This  has  the  effect  of  representing 
lines  near  the  margin  of  the  plate,  which  should  be  straight, 
as  curves,  and  of  giving  a barrel-shaped  appearance  to 
objects  which  are  bounded  by  straight  lines.  The  conse- 
quences are,  that  with  single  lenses  great  care  must  be 
used  in  attempting  architectural  subjects,  especially  with 
wide-angle  lenses,  because  the  misplacement  of  a point 
increases  euormously  when  a certain  angle  is  exceeded. 

One  common  mistake  in  regard  to  distortion  we  would 
here  remark  upon.  It  is  very  common  to  hear  it  said,  when 
lines  which  should  be  vertical  in  the  photograph  of  a build- 
ing are  seen  converging,  “ Oh  ! the  effect  of  using  a single 
lens.  . \\  e remember  hearing  this  remark  at  the  Photo- 
graphic Club  some  time  ago,  when  some  photographs  of 
public  buildings  were  shown.  The  idea  is  a completely 
mistaken  one.  The  appearance  is  not  produced  by  the  use 


of  a single  lens,  but  by  the  tilting  of  the  camera,  and  would 
result  to  exactly  the  same  amount  with  a rectilinear  lens 
as  with  a single  one. 

The  first  attempts  to  overcome  distortion  resulted  in  the 
form  of  lens  known  as  the  “ orthoscopic,”  which  consisted 
of  a meniscus  lens  of  large  diameter  with  the  concave 
side  towards  the  ground  glass,  and  another  meniscus  of 
smaller  diameter  nearer  the  ground  glass,  and  with  its  con- 
cave side  turned  in  the  opposite  way  to  the  larger  one. 
This  reduced  distortion  considerably,  and  enabled  a some- 
what wider  angle  to  be  used  ; moreover,  it  altered  the 
nature  of  the  distortion,  the  marginal  parts  of  the  picture 
being,  in  this  case,  to  a larger  scale  than  the  central  part. 

The  next  improvement  upon  this  was  the  form  known 
as  the  triplet.  In  this,  all  distortion  was  overcome,  and 
again  the  angle  was  somewhat  increased ; besides  which,  the 
working  aperture  was  increased,  and  consequently  greater 
rapidity  gained.  Both  these  forms  have  been  superseded 
by  the  rectilinear  aud  symmetrical  lenses,  which  consist  of 
two  combinations,  generally  meniscus  with  the  concave 
sides  next  each  other,  and  with  a diaphragm  placed  between 
them. 

Such  a combination  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  single 
lenses  so  placed  that  the  distortion  of  the  one  counteracts 
the  distortion  of  the  other.  The  spherical  aberration  is  con- 
siderably less  than  with  the  single  lens,  so  that,  with  the 
same  angle,  they  may  be  used  with  a larger  aperture,  whilst 
by  using  a small  aperture  a greater  angle  may  be  secured 
than  is  possible  with  a single  lens. 

We  hope  shortly  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  question  of 
double  combination  lenses,  distinguishing  between  the 
forms  known  as  universal,  rectilinear,  symmetrical,  and 
wide-angle. 


OUT-DOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  DR.  H.  W.  VOGEL.* 

Some  time  ago  a photographer  received  an  order  for  a 
photographic  copy  of  an  oil  painting.  Ilis  first  attempt 
he  considered  satisfactory,  but  the  painter  of  the  picture 
who  had  given  the  order  was  not  pleased  with  it.  The 
painter  asked  the  photographer  whether  he  had  taken  the 
plntograph  in  his  studio,  and  on  receiving  a reply  in  the 
affirmative,  he  declared  that  Goupil,  of  Paris,  worked 
always  in  the  open  air,  and  recommended  the  photographer 
to  do  the  same.  Unfortunately,  this  second  attempt,  which 
the  photographer  made  on  the  leads  adjoining  his  studio, 
was  net  successful,  so  a third  attempt  was  carried  on  in 
the  courtyard  on  the  ground  floor.  To  his  great  surprise 
it  required  a much  longer  exposure  thau  in  the  studio,  and 
the  result  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  that  of  the  first  attempt 
indoors. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  Goupil  takes  the  large 
majority  of  his  copies  of  oil  paintings  in  the  open  air,  also 
that  an  out-door  photograph,  as  a rule,  can  be  taken  with 
a much  shorter  exposure  than  one  obtained  in  the  glass- 
room.  That  the  latter,  however,  is  not  always  the  case, 
is  not  only  shown  by  the  example  of  the  oil  picture  just 
given,  but  agrees  with  the  experience  of  a former  pupil  of 
my  own,  who,  trying  to  take  a group  in  the  garden  behind 
his  house,  also  found  a much  longer  exposure  necessary 
thau  in  his  studio.  This  apparent  anomaly  can  be  ex- 
plained by  local  circumstances,  and  since  these  have  a great 
importance  in  out-door  photography,  I should  like  to  go 
into  the  subject  with  a little  more  detail. 

Thirteen  years  ago  1 wrote  a series  of  articles  for  the 
Notizen , in  which  I developed  my  ideas  on  the  principles  of 
lighting  and  construction  of  a photographic  studio.  After- 
wards, these  articles  were  considerably  expanded,  and  in- 
corporated in  my  “ Manual  of  Photography.”  In  them  I 
explained  that  it  is  the  sky  from  which  the  studio  receives 
all  the  effective  light,  and  that  the  photographic  illumina- 
tion of  a point  depends,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  extent 
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of  sky  visible  from  that  point.  If  we  want  to  work  out  of 
doors,  and  take  our  stand  on  a roof  higher  than  the  roofs 
of  all  the  neighbouring  houses,  we  are  practically  illumin- 
ated by  the  whole  sky,  but  this  is  not  so  in  a studio,  though 
it  may  be  situated  at  the  same  height.  Both  the  side  walls, 
as  well  as  the  back  wall,  parallel  to  the  glass  wall,  cut 
off  a large  portion  of  the  sky,  and  the  more  the  curtains 
arc  drawn  together  in  order  to  obtain  an  artistic  effect,  the 
less  is  the  effective  light  of  the  sky,  aud  the  longer  must 
be  the  duration  of  the  exposure.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
obtain  an  idea  of  what  is  the  degree  of  illumination  of  an 
object,  not  only  in  the  studio,  but  also  under  other  circum- 
stances, by  considering  what  is  the  size  of  the  effective 
sky  space  ; we  shall  then,  without  mathametical  calcula- 
tions, easily  see  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  light 
is  able  to  penetrate  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  much  less 
favourable  in  the  open  air  than  they  are  in  the  studio. 


Suppose  AB  to  be  the  section  of  a studio  aud  its  adjoin- 
ing garden,  the  glazed  portion  being  indicated  by  finer 
lines;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  point  O receives  its  illumin- 
ation from  all  parts  of  the  sky  which  are  included  between 
the  legs  of  the  angle  b.  On  the  size  of  this  angle,  the  light  - 
angle,  as  1 call  it  in  my  treatise,  depends  (all  other  circum- 
stances  being  equal),  the  degree  of  illumination  of  the 
point  O.  Now,  let  us  take  a point  P,  inthe  garden,  below 
the  studio,  and  underneath  the  tree  B : in  this  case,  the 
greater  part  of  the  effective  sky  space  is  cut  off  by  the  wall 
of  the  house  on  one  side,  and  by  the  tree  on  the  other,  so 
that  only  the  small  portion  of  the  sky  enclosed  between  the 
legs  of  the  angle,  a,  illuminates  the  point  P,  and  the  light- 
angle,  in  this  case,  is  not  so  much  as  $ of  that  in  the  other. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, an  exposure  in  the  garden  must  be  much  longer 
than  one  in  the  studio. 

Still  more  unfavourable  will  be  the  condition  in  the  open 
air,  when,  besides  the  high  wall  in  front,  there  are  also 
side  buildings,  which  further  contract  the  effective  sky 
space,  and  which,  of  course,  have  an  injurious  effect  in 
proportion  to  their  height.*  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
wondered  at  in  such  a case  as  the  one  above  mentioned, 
where  the  court-yard  was  surrounded  with  lofty  buildings, 
that  the  exposure  required  for  photographing  an  oil- 
painting  was  much  longer  than  that  for  the  same  purpose 
in  a studio  erected  on  the  roof,  although  in  the  latter  a 
portion  of  the  light  was  lost  by  reflection  from  the  glass 
walls,  and  by  absorption  by  the  more  or  less  dirty  panes. 

In  Goupil’s  establishment  the  arrangements  are  not 
open  to  these  objections.  He  photographs  in  a garden 
which  is  nearly  quite  open,  so  that  he  has  the  benefit  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  sky  space.  In  bad  weather  he 
works  in  a garden  pavilion  which  is  glazed  on  all  sides. 

• It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  light  angles,  a and  b,  only 
show  the  effective  sky  space  so  far  as  breadth,  and  not  length,  is  concerned. 
To  get  an  idea  of  the  latter,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  another  section 
of  the  surrounding  buildings  in  a plane  at  right  angles  to  thatofthe paper. 
The  extent  of  the  effective  sky  space  can  be  mathematically  determined  by 
spherical  trigonometry,  though  in  practice  this  is  scarcely  necessary ; a 
rough  estimate  by  the  eye  of  the  comparative  sizes  of  the  angles  will  be 
quite  sufficient. 


Similar  conditions  obtain  in  landscape  photography. 
When  taking  views  in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  I found 
twenty  seconds  of  exposure  was  quite  enough  for  an  open 
landscape,  lying  in  a narrow  valley ; but,  directly 
afterwards,  in  the  valley  itself,  for  a picture  of  a waterfall, 
1 had  to  expose  for  two  minutes;  and  with  a wet  plate, 
under  tolerably  thick  foliage  in  the  interior  of  the  wood, 
five  minutes  was  not  too  much. 

In  all  these  supposed  cases  I have  taken  for  granted  that 
Ihe  light  itself  was  of  the  same  intensity ; but  if  that 
condition  is  not  fulfilled,  there  will  be  marked  differences 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Every  one  must  have 
observed,  when  April  showers  are  prevalent,  that  a side- 
light of  the  studio  may  be  open  to  a dark  clond,  while  a 
white  cloud  shines  through  the  top-light.  Under 
such  circumstances,  no  effect  of  side  light  will  be  obtained 
at  all ; for  only  the  top-light  is  effective,  so  far  as 
photographic  purposes  are  concerned.  In  such  a case,  to 
get  a “ Rembrandt  effect  ” is  out  of  the  question. 


A NATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 

When  are  we  to  have  a national  photographic  portrait 
gallery  ? Years  roll  on  without  any  of  the  practical 
suggestions  for  the  formation  of  such  a collection  assuming 
any  tangible  shape,  and  when  at  last  the  real  importance 
of  such  a gathering  comes  to  be  understood,  many  of  the 
valuable  portraits  now  extant  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  lost 
or  scattered  beyond  recall.  Mr.  Maclachlan,  of  Man- 
chester, was  one  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  making  a national  collection,  and  since  then 
many  have  spoken  in  its  favour.  At  first  the  objection 
made  to  the  course  was  the  instability  of  photographic 
prints  and  the  undesirability  of  disbursing  public  money 
for  pictures  which,  whatever  their  importance  at  the  time, 
would  rapidly  deteriorate  aud  become  valueless.  Another 
less  pronounced  reason  was,  that  the  portraits 
would  not  necessarily  be  true ; on  the  one  hand,  they 
might  be  monstrosities,  or  on  the  other,  retouched  out  of  all 
knowledge.  This  last  objection  need  scarcely  be  regarded 
seriously.  If  photography  is  open  to  the  charge  of  un- 
truth, how  much  more  so  is  painting ! We  may  come 
across  a photographic  portrait  now  and  then  which 
provokes  the  remark,  “ I hardly  should  have  known  him  ” ; 
but,  with  respect  to  a painted  portrait,  this  is  invariably 
regarded  as  a success  if  it  only  contains  a “ something  ” 
that  is  in  the  original.  The  occasional  “ un-likeness  ” in 
a photographic  portrait  is  but  the  exception  that  proves 
the  rule,  and,  unless  there  is  every  intention  to  deceive, 
it  would  be  hard  to  pourtray  a man  or  woman  with  the 
camera  whose  portrait  would  not  be  recognized  by  friends. 
We  say  “friends”  advisedly;  for,  as  every  photographer 
knows,  nobody’s  dictum  can  be  taken  about  his  own  photo- 
graph. Nine  times  out  of  ten,  with  dissatisfied  sitters,  it 
is  the  clothes,  and  not  themselves,  that  is  disliked ; and 
nine  times  out  of  teu  too,  it  may  be  said,  a portrait 
at  first  disliked  comes  into  favour  after  the  sitter  has 
grown  two  or  three  years  older. 

But  to  return  to  the  idea  of  a national  photographic 
gallery.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  placed 
under  the  authority  of  some  of  our  great  painter  artists,  if 
any  fear  existed  on  the  score  of  injudicious  retouching  or 
finishing.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a small  committee  of 
capable  men,  who  would  take  care  that  the  photographs 
are  likenesses,  and  that  they  are  permanent.  Being  inde- 
pendent of  the  person  pourtrayed— for  few  men  care  a 
straw  about  other  men’s  good  looks — they  would  be  satis- 
fied with  most  negatives  taken  in  our  good  studios,  and 
would  scarcely  object  to  the  moderate  amount  of 
retouching  usually  resorted  to.  There  would,  indeed,  be 
no  incentive  for  pushing  retouching  to  extremes.  Where 
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the  pencil  or  brush  is  used  to  excess,  it  is  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  sitter,  and  photographers  would  certainly 
never  expend  money  on  expensive  touching  if  the  work 
was  not  appreciated.  This  lady  of  forty-five  is  quite  sure 
the  wrinkles  on  her  forehead  are  not  so  perceptible  as  in 
the  photograph  ; and  the  gentleman  of  fifty  may  be  bald, 
but  not  so  bald  as  all  that,  he  tells  you.  So  the  photo- 
grapher must  set  to  work  and  produce  a portrait  after  the 
sitter’s  own  mind.  But,  in  the  event  of  preparing  pictures 
for  a national  gallery,  there  would  be  only  the  desire  to 
furnish  a thoroughly  good  photograph,  and  we  might  be 
quite  sure  that,  as  the  public  is  to  be  his  judge,  the  photo- 
grapher would  use  his  best  ability  to  send  in  a portrait  that 
visitors  would  readily  recognise. 

The  question  of  permanence  is,  of  course,  all-important, 
and  we  grant  it  would  have  been  foolish  to  organise  a col- 
lection of  portraits  of  a fleeting  nature.  But  at  the  present 
day  there  are  many  permanent  processes  to  choose  from. 
Besides  several  photo-mechanical  printing  processes — such 
as  the  Woodburytype,  photo-engraving,  and  collotype, 
which  might  possibly  be  objected  to,  for  the  reason  that 
they  scarcely  produce  pictures  of  the  requisite  size — there 
are  several  everyday  methods  on  which  reliance  could  be 
placed.  The  most  recent  is  platinotype,  the  tone  of  which 
has  not  failed  to  secure  warm  encomiums  from  painters  and 
draughtsmen.  Mr.  Spiller,  the  best  living  authority  we 
have,  declares  platinotype  to  be  permanent,  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  difficult  to  see  how  a deposit  of  pure  platinum — for 
the  platinum  black,  of  which  the  picture  is  composed,  is 
nothing  more  than  finely  divided  platinum — could  well  be 
attacked  under  ordinary  conditions.  Printing  in  pigments 
or  carbon  would  be  another  plan  of  securing  portraits  for 
a national  collection,  and  this  plan  would  have  the  further 
advantage  of  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  directors  or 
trustees  of  the  gallery  a choice  of  tint  or  tone,  from  jet 
black  to  light  red,  deep  purple  to  pale  blue  ; only,  in  mak- 
ing choice,  it  would  of  course  be  necessary  to  select  a pig- 
ment upon  whose  trustworthiness,  in  the  matter  of  non- 
fading, implicit  reliance  could  be  placed.  Further,  there 
is  the  possibility  of  burning-in  photographic  portraits 
upon  enamel  or  pottery,  in  case  paper  prints  were 
objected  to,  so  that  the  charge  of  “ fleeting  ” can  no  longer 
be  supported  against  photographic  impressions. 

Of  course,  there  still  remains  the  question,  is  it  worth 
while?  ” What  does  it  matter  whether  we  have  true  por- 
traits of  our  great  men,  so  long  as  we  have  their  works  ? 
Truly,  it  matters  little  from  one  point  of  view  ; but  then 
we  might  as  well  argue,  is  anything  worth  while  in  this 
world  of  ours?  We  can  hardly  take  an  interest  in  a man’s 
work  without  taking  an  interest  in  the  man  himself.  Nay, 
more  ; a man  by  his  words  or  deeds  may  not  only  create 
an  after-interest  in  himself,  but  in  objects  and  things 
around,  which  would  be  without  history  but  for  his  touch. 
There  are  Englishmen  who  visit  Verona,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  looking  at  the  tomb  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  outside  the 
town,  whose  only  existence  is  due  to  Shakespeare’s  pages. 
The  Katskill  mountains  and  the  green-shored  Hudson 
are  attractive  spots,  but  to  none  more  so  than  the  readers 
of  Washington  Irving.  Travellers  flock  to  Florence  to 
visit  Dante’s  birthplace ; Protestants  journey  through  the 
black  pine  forests  of  Thuringia,  to  gaze  upon  the  old 
Wartburg  Castle,  in  which  Martin  Luther  translated  the 
Bible.  Soldiers  go  to  Waterloo,  to  remind  them  of  Welling- 
ton; and  yachtsmen  cruise  the  blue  Levantto  dream  of  Byron 
and  his  “ Maid  of  Athens.”  That  most  commonplace  and 
grimy  of  burial  grounds,  Bunhill  Fields,  is  the  object  of  fre- 
quent pilgrimages,  because  it  contains  all  that  was  mortal 
of  dear  old  Robinson  Crusoe  ; and  people  still  wander  about 
odd  nooks  and  corners  of  London,  simply  because  they  were 
the  home  of  some  of  Charles  Dickens’  characters. 

If,  then,  we  have  so  deep  a love  for  spots  upon  which  the 
shadows  of  great  men  have  fallen,  how  keen  would  be  the 
interest  in  portraits  painted  by  the  same  shadows  during 
lifetime ! To  have  the  features  before  us,  not  transferred 
by  brush  or  chisel,  but  the  actual  shadow  reflected  from 


the  living  man  while  yet  in  possession  of  health  and 
strength  ; to  have  him  before  us  as  he  looked,  and  smiled, 
and  drew  breath.  A photograph  of  Shakespeare,  of  Dante, 
of  Defoe,  of  Martin  Luther  would  of  themselves  constitute 
a gallery  whose  interest  would  be  greater  than  any  store- 
house of  art  in  Ihe  world  ; and  if  these  are  out  of  reach,  let 
us  not  lose  such  as  may  still  be  had  for  the  asking.  Wel- 
lington and  Washington  Irving  may  have  been  depicted  in 
the  camera ; but,  if  so,  the  portraits  are  not  forthcoming, 
and  it  is  the  same  with  many  other  great  men  who  died 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century.  Every  day 
that  closes  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  making  a complete  col- 
lection of  all  whose  photographs  are  the  only  shadows  left 
to  us. 


The  “ At  Home”  next  week  will  be  “ Messrs.  Alexander 
Brothers  in  Renfrew  Street,  Glasgow.”  The  following 
“ By-the-Bye  ” will  be  “ Pawnbrokers’  Bargains.” 


A GOOD  TONE. 

BT  DB.  J.  6CHNAUS8.* 

A good  tone  is  as  valuable  in  the  products  of  the  photo- 
grapher as  it  is  in  society,  but  there  is  a not  unreasonable 
complaint  made  by  many  people  that  this  desirable  quality 
is  greatly  wanting  in  the  latter  case.  Let  ns  photographers, 
then,  be  careful  that  it  may  not  be  justified  in  the  caso  of 
our  work. 

On  looking  at  a show-case  of  photographs,  or  at  the 
numerous  albums  of  our  acquaintances,  everyone  must  be 
struck  with  the  almost  universal  brown  tone  of  the  pictures  ; 
very  seldom  is  a more  delicate  purple  tint  met  with. 
Certainly  this  general  brown  colour  is  better  than  the 
sample  cards  of  all  the  shades  which  can  be  obtained  by 
means  of  soda  and  gold  baths  that  were  so  common  when 
albumenised  paper  was  first  invented,  but  there  are  other 
tones  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  not  difficult  to  produce. 
In  thU  respect  the  Americans  distinguish  themselves,  for 
by  means  of  the  fuming  with  ammonia  which  prevails 
among  them  they  are  able,  without  any  gieat  trouble,  to 
render  much  warmer  tones  of  purple  and  bluish  black, 
playing  into  rose  colour  in  the  more  delicate  shadows.  For 
several  years  the  photographic  press  in  Germany  has  been 
silent  on  the  subject  of  toning  baths,  though  formerly,  when 
albumenised  paper  was  first  introduced,  it  was  a constant 
topic  in  our  journals.  Complaints  used  to  be  rife  of  the 
difficulty  of  toning  albumen  copies,  in  comparison  with  the 
ease  with  which  it  was  effected  in  the  case  of  salted  paper  ; 
and  new  formulae  were  continually  being  brought  out  for 
reducing  this  difficulty.  In  the  days  of  our  childhood  it 
used  to  be  the  practice  to  obtain  a black  tone  by—  horribile 
dictu — acidulating  the  soda  bath,  which  of  course  did  not 
contribute  to  the  permanence  of  the  pictures  ; even  the  gold 
bath  was  made  to  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  it  was  only 
when  albumenised  paper  came  in  that  the  toning  bath  was 
made  alkaline. 

I cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  of  mentioning  an 
observation,  the  correctness  of  which  every  practical  photo- 
grapher will  admit,  though  few  probably  have  actually  paid 
any  attention  to  it — namely,  that  the  greatest  improvements 
in  our  art  in  its  various  branches  date  from  the  period  when, 
instead  of  the  acid  solutions  at  first  employed,  alkaline 
solutions  were  introduced.  Look  at  the  developing  operation 
iu  the  dry  process — mark  how  long  this  process  remained 
imperfect  as  compared  with  the  wet  process,  until  we  had 
recourse  to  alkaline  development.  Even  the  most  sensitive 
collodioor  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  would  be  of  no  service 
without  the  alkaline  developer.  The  same  in  the  copying 
process  ; it  only  reached  its  present  state  of  excellence  when 
the  alkaline  toning  bath  was  employed,  and  this  was  still  fur- 
ther  improved  by  the  introduction  of  fuming  with  ammonia. 

Manufacturers  of  albumenised  paper  take  pains  to  prepare 
them  in  such  a way  that  they  admit  of  being  manipulated 
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with  weaker  gold  and  silver  baths,  for  the  albumenised 
papers  of  the  present  day  are  generally  less  strongly  salted, 
and  mostly  doubly  albumenized  ; moreover,  a bluish-black 
tone  is  now  not  so  much  asked  for  by  the  public,  and  the 
brown  tone  seems  to  be  generally  accepted.  For  this  reason 
photographers  are  able  to  benefit  their  pocket  by  using 
weaker  gold  and  silver  baths.  It  must  be  recollected,  how- 
ever, that  the  price  of  photographs  has  been  lately  con- 
siderably reduced,  and  that  since  the  introduction  of  the 
carte-de-visite,  the  photographer  relies  for  his  profit  on  the 
increased  number  that  he  sells. 

Fuming  with  ammonia  not  only  permits  the  use  of  much 
weaker  gold  and  silver  bath,  but  also  gives  the  prints  a soft 
plum  blue  tone,  fining  oft  into  a rose  colour  in  the  most 
delicate  half  shadows,  such  as  was  never  obtained  by  any 
other  means  ; only  by  the  use  of  the  now  forgotten  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  ammonium  was  anything  like  it  ever  obtained. 
Tho  following  is  the  formula  for  this  process: — 

Ammonium  sulpho-cyanide  ...  1 part 

Water  15  parts 

To  this  solution  are  added  a few  grains  of  a •001  solution 
of  chloride  of  gold,  until  the  prints  have  the  desired 
tone.  When  adding  the  gold  the  whole  solution  must  be 
kept  stirred,  in  order  that  the  brown  precipitate  which  is  at 
first  produced  may  be  at  once  redissolved.  This  bath  keeps 
well  for  a long  time,  and  fixes  the  prints  simultaneously. 
A bath  of  tungstate  of  gold  also  gives  a beautiful  purple 
tone,  shading  off  into  rose  colour  ; in  3 litres  of  boiling  water 
are  dissolved  20  grams  of  sodium  tungstate,  to  which  is 
then  added  1 gram  of  chloride  gold  that  by  slow  evapora- 
tion has  lost  all  free  acid,  and  contains  a little  sub-chloride. 
This  bath  must  be  used  only  when  cold. 

Some  years  ago  a German  photographer  who  had  settled  in 
Italy  wrote  to  me  offering  100  francs  for  Disderi’s  formula  for 
his  gold  bath,  which  also  gave  a purple  tone,  with  rose  colour 
in  the  more  delicate  shadows.  Disderi,  in  his  work  on 
hotography,  has  published  several  formulae  for  the  toning 
ath,  but  not  one  of  them  could  produce  the  effect  required. 
He  seems  to  consider  it  imperative  to  use  a chloride  of 
sodium  (common  salt)  bath,  or  at  least  the  addition  of  this 
salt  to  the  gold  bath.  The  following  is  one  of  his 
formulas : — 

Water 1,000  grams 

Sodium  chloride  100  ,, 

Pass  the  print  quickly  through  this  bath,  and  the  lay  it  in 
the  following  : — 

Water...  ...  ...  ...  1 litre 

Calcium  chloride  5 grams 

Gold  chloride  ...  ...  ...  J gram 

So  soon  as  it  assumes  a violet  tint,  take  it  out  and  lay  it 
in  a second  gold  bath  (1 : 1000),  when  the  tone  assumes  a 
bluish  tinge;  as  a rule,  it  is  then  fixed.  In  my  own 
opinion  the  second  gold  bath  may  be  dispensed  with  by 
putting  1 gram  instead  of  J half  gram  of  chloride  of  gold 
in  the  first  one. 


A VISIT  TO  THE  MUSEE  INDU3TRIELLE, 
BRUSSELS. 

A Correspondent  writes  : 

Photography  is  liberally  dealt  with  by  the  State  in 
Belgium,  a splendid  building  being  appropriated  to  a most 
complete  lab«atory,  a lecture  hall,  and  a scientific  museum. 
In  command^lf  this  institution  is  M.  Rommelaere,  who 
receives  the  English  visitor  with  a hearty  welcome.  We 
were  greatly  indebted  to  a kind  letter  of  introduction  from 
Captain  Abney,  for,  as  M.  Rommelaere  advanced,  cigarette 
in  mouth,  we  were  at  once  made  to  feel  at  home.  What 
a collection  is  here  to  be  seen  of  the  best  English  lenses 
and  cameras  ! No  such  instruments,  our  kindly  host  assured 
us,  could  be  obtained  for  love  or  money  from  anywhere 
but  England. 

Every  known  form  of  lens  was  here,  its  qualities  care- 
fully registered.  Not  only  photographic  apparatus  was 


there  ; every  branch  of  science  had  its  illustration  in  appro- 
priate mechanical  appliances.  Complicated  arrangements 
of  levers  and  pulleys  explained  the  action  of  various  forces. 
Electrical  and  galvanic  batteries  and  wires  were  all  over 
the  place.  Air-pumps,  portable  furnaces,  baths,  and 
dishes  of  every  kind,  all  in  admirable  order. 

A burly  Flemish  attendant,  at  a word  from  his  princi- 
pal, compounded  deftly,  developing  and  other  solutions, 
and  brought  them  for  use,  disappearing  anon  into  an  adjoin- 
ing laboratory,  where  he  resumed  the  concoction  of  certain 
ill-smelling  chemical  preparations  over  gas  fires. 

M.  Rommelaere  had  a class  of  ladies  soon  after  our 
arrival,  and  delivered  to  them  a brief  but  very  interesting 
chemical  lecture,  illustrated  with  appropriate  experiments ; 
he  had  a most  attentive  audience,  who  made  copious 
notes.  During  the  summer  a valuable  course  of  photo- 
graphic lectures  of  a practical  nature  is  delivered,  and 
full  right  is  enjoyed  by  all  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  for  study  afforded  by  this  noble  institution. 

It  will  be  surmised  that  the  latest  phases  of  English 
photography  were  well  known  at  the  Musee,  and,  in  fact, 
dry  plates  of  best  English  fabrication  were  in  daily  use, 
and  the  most  delicate  nuances  of  variation  in  results  of 
pyrogallic  or  ferrous  oxalate  perfectly  understood.  Labours 
such  as  these  give  way,  at  twelve,  to  the  Continental 
dejeuner,  and  at  a hospitable  restaurant  hard  by,  a table  is 
daily  reserved,  and  here  meet  a delightful  little  company  of 
scientific  and  literary  celebrities.  Accorded,  by  universal 
consent,  the  position  of  head,  is  the  veteran  chemist  M.  Stas, 
whose  writings  and  researches  on  silver  salts  and  com- 
binations are  so  well  known  toEnglish  photographers.  Here 
is  found  also  daily,  the  Flemish  poet,  Hiel,  and  the 
Algerian  traveller,  De  Kuypre,  and  several  others  of  similar 
tastes.  In  little  more  than  half-an-hour  the  little  company 
separate  to  meet  thus  each  day.  It  is  a gratification  to  the 
Britisher  to  find  one  country,  at  all  events,  where  England 
is  thought  well  of,  and  not  yet  spoken  of  as  being  “ effaced.” 
Belgium  has  not  only  imitated  our  free  institutions,  but 
in  some,  gone  ahead — notably,  in  this  grand  Musee  Indus- 
trielle.  M.  Rommelaere  is  a great  authority  on  salts  and 
combinations  of  platinum  and  gold,  and  is  now  occupied 
in  carrying  out  to  completion  some  most  interesting  and 
abstruse  investigation  on  these  matters,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government.  Not  the  least  worthy  of  note  has  been  the 
labours  of  M.  Rommelaere  in  the  Belgian  Photographic 
Society,  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  created,  and  it  is  to 
his  industry  and  indomitable  energy  that  the  fine  exhibi- 
tions of  photography  have  been  held  in  Brussels.  In  that 
his  success  has  been  complete,  for  the  society  is  composed  of 
a very  large  number  of  the  most  eminent  Belgian  pro- 
fessional photographers  and  amateurs,  under  the  genial 
presidency  of  M.  Montefiore.  It  needs  but  to  add  that  the 
friendly  greeting  of  M.  Rommelaere,  and  his  circle  of  able 
and  excellent  scientific  friends,  leaves  the  most  pleasant 
feeling  on  the  minds  of  all  strangers  who  meet  him. 

There  is  another,  and  very  different  branch  of  science  to 
photography,  in  which  M.  Rommelaere  has  a special  reputa- 
tion— that  of  metallurgy,  and  many  of  his  preparations 
to  illustrate  different  combinations  of  the  rater  metals, 
such  as  are  only  produced  in  the  very  smallest  quantities, 
are  truly  interesting.  But  gold  and  platinum  are  the  two 
to  which  he  has  most  largely  devoted  himself,  and 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  he  was  completing  a set  of  investi- 
gations that  had  extended  over  several  months. 

Among  the  minor  matters  our  photographic  friends  very 
often  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  are  order  and  cleanliness 
in  carrying  out  their  different  chemical  operations  (now,  by 
the  way,  so  much  reduced  in  number) ; and  those  who  think 
filters  need  not  be  very  clean,  or  papers  very  carefully 
folded,  would  gat  a useful  lesson  by  noting  the  punc- 
tilious cleanliness  of  all  the  chemical  operations  in  this  labo- 
ratory. Developers  had  that  bright  sparkling  look  which 
showed  they  were  made  of  pure  chemicals,  and  most  care- 
fully compounded. 
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Pictures  for  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition  must  be  sent  in  on 
the  last  day  of  next  month. 

A photographic  society  has  been  formed  at  Nantes. 

They  have  been  to  law  over  the  Lambertype  patent  in 
the  United  States.  One  would  hardly  have  thought  that  a 
patent  based  upon  the  development  of  carbon  prints  upon 
collodionised  glass  would  hold  good,  but  so  it  seems.  A 
Mr.  Lilienthal  is  declared  its  owner,  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Washburn  has  been  ordered  to  account  for  any  profits 
made  by  infringing  the  patent. 


Our  esteemed  Paris  correspondent,  M.  Leon  Vidal  sends 
us  his  new  book  on  Woodburytype,  or  Traite  Pratique  de 
Photoglyptie,  as  its  proper  title  is.  It  is  certainly  high  time 
we  had  a book  on  the  subject,  and  M.  Vidal’s  manual, 
describing  the  old  process  and  the  new,  fulfils  its  purpose 
admirably.  We  shall  refer  to  it  again  shortly. 


Mr.  Henderson’s  interesting  paper  on  the  comparative 
cost  of  collodion  and  gelatine  will  set  many  thinking.  We 
wish  he  had  added  a third  item,  and  made  comparison  also 
with  home-made  emulsion  ; the  difference  of  cost,  though 
still,  of  course,  in  favour  of  gelatine,  would  have  been 
much  less  marked.  Take  Dr.  Eder’s  simple  plan  of  emul- 
sion making,  for  instance,  which  we  cited  first  in  our  eau- 
Book,  since  we  found  it  one  of  the  best  and  surest  modes 
of  preparation.  The  labour  involved  in  producing  a batch 
of  emulsion  by  this  method  only  amounts  to  two  or  three 
hours’  actual  work,  and  is  not  much  more  than  that  of 
making  a silver  bath,  keeping  it  in  order,  cleaning  and 
coating  collodion  plates,  &c. 


As  Dr.  Eder’s  formula  stands  in  the  Year-Book,  the 
cost  of  materials  may  be  put  at  eightpence,  and  the 
emulsion  resulting  is  enough  to  coat  two  dozen  and  a 
quarter  of  quarter-plates.  Let  us  say  that  only  two  dozen 
plates  can  be  coated,  and  that  the  cost  of  this  amount  of 
glass  is  another  eightpence ; we  arrive  at  the  fact,  then, 
that  anyone  who  has  the  skill  and  patience  to  do  so  can 
prepare  gelatine  quarter-plates  at  eightpence  a dozen. 
This  sum  is  but  T4r  that  cited  by  Mr.  Henderson  as  the  cost 
of  purchased  gelatine  plates,  and  we  mast  therefore  reduce 
his  total  from  £12  to  £4  10s. ; in  these  circumstances 
there  would  be  but  a difference  of  a sovereign  in  favour  of 
collodion  during  a month’s  woik.  Still  there  remains  a 
feature,  which  Mr.  Henderson  has  pointed  out,  that  photo- 
graphers are  more  prodigal  with  their  gelatine  plates  than 
with  collodion. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  photographer  who  buys  his  plates 
effects  a saving  in  another  direction.  He  does  not  want 
an  assistant  operator  to  coat  and  bath  plates  continually. 
“ I have  been  able  to  do  without  a second  assistant  since 
working  gelatine  plates,”  Mr.  Midwinter,  of  Bristol,  told 
us  ; and  there  are  many  others  who  have  done  the  same. 


The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  Mr.  W.  H. 
Christie,  the  principal  assistant  at  Greenwich  Observatory, 
to  be  Astronomer-Hoy al  in  place  of  Sir  G.  Airy.  We 
mentioned  the  likelihood  of  this  appointment  some  weeks 
ago. 


The  salary  of  the  Astronomer-Royal  is  a thousand  a-year 
with  a residence ; but  Sir  G.  Airy,  during  the  last  years  of 
his  appointment,  received  a special  sum  of  fifteen  hundred. 
Altogether,  Government  pays  for  science  far  more  liberally 
than  was  the  case  twenty  years  ago,  when  a scientific  man, 
even  of  the  first  rank,  enjoyed  but  the  salary  of  a junior 
clerk. 


Among  the  best  scientific  appointments  under  Govern- 
ment of  the  present  day,  may  be  reckoned  the  inspector- 
ship of  fisheries,  held  by  Prof.  Huxley  (£1,200)  ; the 
directorship  of  geology  (£1,100),  held  by  Prof.  Ramsay; 
the  post  of  chemist  to  the  War  Office,  held  by  Prof.  Abel 
(£1,000)  ; that  of  principal  of  the  Inland  Revenue  labor- 
atory, and  the  inspectorships  of  minerals  and  alkalies 
(£900) ; the  keepers  of  scientific  sections  at  the  British 
Museum,  as  also  the  chemist  of  the  Mint,  receive  £650  per 
annum. 


The  latest  penny  novelty  now  on  sale  by  street  ven- 
dors in  the  City  is  a set  of  cast  iron  skeleton  letters  half 
an  inch  high,  and  neatly  attached  to  a well-printed  card. 


This  is  not  all ; for  the  letters  are  electro-coated  with  a 
thickish  layer  of  copper.  Who,  taking  a ten- year-ago 
view  of  things,  would  have  thought  it  possible  to  sell 
twenty-seveu  neatly  finished  iron  castings,  all  different, 
and  electrotyped  over,  for  one  penny? 


A business  man  tells  us  that  the  manufacturer  of  a penny 
article  must  put  it  into  the  market  at  less  than  six  shillings 
a gross,  or  under  half  price. 


The  cast-iron  alphabets  may  be  expected  to  soon  appear 
in  most  of  the  novelty  shops  of  the  country,  as  the  manu- 
facture of  them  is  evidently  a tolerably  large  venture. 
Our  photographic  friends  can  make  numerous  uses  of  these 
letters  in  connection  with  their  work.  They  may  be 
attached  to  card  or  glass  with  varuish,  or  soldered  to  metal, 
the  electro  coating  of  copper  rendering  this  latter  operation 
easy ; and,  beiDg  mere  skeletons,  either  side  may  be  placed 
upwards. 


Some  years  ago  a maker  of  door  plates  used  to  sit  at  a 
street  stall  near  the  Morgue,  in  Baris,  and  all  work  was 
ready  the  day  after  being  ordered.  The  plates  were  neatly 
cast  in  type-metal,  and  the  name  stood  up  in  high  relief, 
the  price  for  one  about  4J  inches  long  being  half  a franc. 
A few  sets  of  the  skeleton  letters  and  a toy  stereotype 
foundry  at  7s.  6d.  would  now  serve  to  set  one  up  in  t&is 
business. 
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Dr.  Koch’s  recent  discoveries  made  by  the  aid  of  the 
micro-camera  were  brought  prominently  forward  last  week 
at  the  International  Medical  Congress  by  Professor  Ivlebs 
and  Mr.  Lister.  Dr.  Koch’s  method  of  demonstrating  by 
photography  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  animal  tissue 
which  are  invisible  to  the  eye — a fact  that  goes  far  to 
prove  that  certain  animalcule  are  inherent  to  certain 
diseases — had  been  before  our  readers  for  some  time  past. 


Stogies  jof  % lag. 

AFTEll-TREATMENT  OF  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

BY  GEORGE  CROUQUTON. 

I hope  you  will  permit  me  to  say  a few  words  on  this  matter, 
which  recently  formed  the  subject  of  an  essay  in  your 
columns.  I have  given  up  my  first  practice  of  retouching 
first,  and  varnishing  after,  for  a plan  I have  now  used 
successfully  for  many  years.  I employ  a special  retouching 
varnish,  and  work  with  a blacklead  pencil  upon  that ; still 
there  are  some  advantages  in  retouching  upon  the  gelatine 
film  where  the  negative  requires  it,  but  with  the  plates  I 
am  now  using  1 find  it  preferable  to  varnish  before 
retouching. 

With  Swan’s  plates,  or  any  other  where  iodide  as  well  as 
bromide  is  used,  the  film  will  bear  a deal  of  rubbing,  and 
with  Swan’s  plates  I have  gone  so  far  as  to  roughen  the 
surface  with  cuttle  fish  powder ; but,  speaking  from  experi- 
ence, I should  only  recommend  such  retouching  as  trans- 
parent spots,  or  the  very  heaviest  shades  in  an  under- 
exposed negative  being  done  upon  the  negative  before 
varnishing,  with  the  exception  of  view  negatives,  to 
which  the  gelatine  lends  itself  with  the  production  of  the 
most  charming  effects.  As  a rule,  a gelatine  negative  gives 
a sky  which  prints  an  even  tint  of  grey,  not  white  skies,  as 
the  majority  of  collodion  negatives.  I have  one  before  me 
now,  instantaneous,  a view  upon  Lake  Lothing,  two  boats 
and  a figure  in  the  foreground,  the  lake  with  reflections  of 
the  ferry,  hotel,  and  trees,  and  several  yachts  under  sail. 
Now  some  parts  of  the  sails  print  the  same  tint  as  the  sky, 
and  where  two  yachts  are  close  together  the  sails  are  too 
much  the  same  tint.  Place  the  negative  upon  the  retouch- 
ing desk,  unvarnished,  but  quite  dry.  The  materials 
required  are  several  sable  pencils,  from  No.  0 to  4,  black- 
lead  in  fine  powders,  and  the  usual  HB-B  and  BB  retouch- 
ing pencils  (I  use  Rowney’s  ever-pointed),  and  after  breath- 
ing gently  upon  the  plate,  put  in  the  general  form  of 
masses  of  cloud,  rubbing  the  powder  into  the  gelatine  film 
with  a firm  rubbing  movement.*  You  will  find  the  gelatine 
take  the  powder  splendidly,  and  any  gradation  can  be  obtain- 
ed, and  any  amount  of  lead  can  be  put  on  by  breathing  before 
each  application  ; of  course  you  want  to  put  in  your  clouds 
with  judgment  to  pull  the  picture  together,  and  keeping  the 
light  and  shade  according  to  the  light  and  shade  upon  the 
landscape.  Having  worked  in  the  cloud,  and  graduated  the 
sky  towards  the  horizon,  we  next  turn  our  attention  to  the 
sails  of  the  yacht  nearest  us,  carefully  noting  the  light  and 
shade  upon  it,  begin  to  pile  up  the  lead  upon  the  highest 
light,  and  graduating  it  into  the  shadows,  as  you  can  by 
this  method,  by  imperceptible  gradations.  A touch  sharp 
and  decisive  at  the  bow  of  the  further  yacht,  where  she  is 
cutting  the  water  (this  being  done  with  the  BB  pencil)  will 
separate  the  hulls.  Now  touch  up  the  reflections  of  the 
white  sail  in  the  water  ; this  brings  us  to  the  boats  and  figure 
in  the  foreground.  With  firm  touched  of  the  HB  and  B 
pencils,  strengthen  the  lights  upon  the  gunwale  of  the  boat, 
the  oar  in  the  man's  hand,  the  collar,  and  those  parts  ol 
the  face  which  are  in  direct  light.  The  negative  can  be 
varnished  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  retouching  is  safe. 

* This  is  done  by  rubbing  one  of  the  sable  jiencils  into  the  powdered 
lead  and  transferring  it  to  the  negative. 


The  effect  when  printed  is  striking  ; what  was  before  a 8oft 
grey  picture,  with  a limited  scale  of  tones,  is  no  less  soft 
but  with  brilliancy  and  artistic  effect,  which  repay  for  all 
the  time  and  trouble  expended  upon  it.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  use  of  the  powdered  lead  may  be  resorted  to  for  portrait- 
ure for  lightening  the  background  behind  the  sitter;  for 
putting  in  artistic  light  and  shade  upon  a flat  background; 
for  giving  forte  points  upon  white  draperies,  and  nume- 
rous other  dodges  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  any 
practical  man.  When  all  this  has  been  done,  varnish  with 
Hubbard’s  retouching  varnish,  or  good  white  hard  varnish, 
thinned  with  twice  its  bulk  of  methylated  spirit,  and  one 
drachm  of  castor  oil  added  to  each  pint  of  varnish.  If  you 
prefer  to  retouch  upon  the  gelatine,  and  preserve  the 
retouching  by  varnishing  after,  you  cannot  do  better  than 
use  the  Autotype  medium  upon  the  gelatine  film  direct, 
and  when  retouched,  varnish  with  Autotype  varnish  ; but 
whether  varnished  first  or  after,  the  manipulations  of  retouch- 
ing are  the  same. 

The  lead  mostly  used  in  my  practice  is  the  H,  brought 
to  a long  fine  point  upon  glass  paper  No.  0 ; of  course  it  is 
supposed  you  have  a retouching  desk  with  a fine  ground 
screen  behind  the  negative,  and  the  reflector,  which  can 
either  be  silvered  glass  or  a piece  of  white  cardboard.  Cover 
up  all  but  the  face  with  a mask  of  brown  paper,  and  we  are 
ready  to  commence. 

Good  gelatine  negatives  require  much  less  retouching  than 
collodion  negatives,  but  the  work  required  is  more  difficult ; 
the  gradations  are  so  delicate,  and  the  negative  so  thin,  that 
a much  lighter  touch  is  required,  and  greater  care  not  to 
overlap  the  part  worked  upon.  For  instance,  in  filling  up 
freckles,  great  care  is  required  that  the  point  of  the  pencil 
does  not  travel  out  of  the  particular  freckle  which  you  waut 
to  work  up  to  the  surrounding  parts,  for  if  you  let  the 
pencil  overlap,  a gritty  effect  is  produced.  My  practice  is 
still,  as  it  always  has  been,  to  make  good  photographic 
defects  without  showing  marks  of  labour,  not  to  give  the 
effect  of  an  elaborate  stipple  all  over  the  face.  To  retouch 
in  this  manner,  we  must  first  know  wbat  those  defects  are  ; 
they  depend  upon  the  colour,  upon  the  face  of  the  sitter,  and 
upon  bad  lighting  ; for  instance,  too  strong  a top-light  will 
exaggerate  the  shadows  under  the  eyebrows,  will  give  too 
great  prominence  to  the  cheek  bones,  and  often  cause  an 
appearance  of  hollowness,  which  does  not  really  exist,  to  the 
cheeks,  will  give  too  much  shadow  under  the  nose  and  chin, 
and  make  the  upper  lip  too  heavy.  This  causes  work  which 
the  retoucher  should  not  have  to  do.  Under-exposure  will 
produce  the  same  effects,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  try 
and  lighten  those  shadows  by  working  from  the  lights  into 
them;  this  will  require  great  care  and  great  labour,  for  work- 
ing upon  what  is  nearly  bare  glass  is  a most  difficult  job, 
and  must  be  done  both  lightly  and  evenly.  The  ordinary 
defects  with  a well-exposed,  properly-lighted  negative  would 
be  little  breaks  in  the  gradations,  caused  by  the  yellow  spots 
which  are  to  be  seen  even  iu  the  fairest  complexions  ; breaks 
or  irregularities  upon  nose  and  cheeks,  caused  by  fieckles  ; 
an  appearance  of  heavy  shadow  under  the  eyes,  caused  bv 
the  purple  shade  which  is  so  marked  in  some  sitters  ; and 
an  appearance  of  hollowness  to  the  cheek  where  there  is  a 
good  colour  upon  them.  My  method  of  working  is  to 
commence  upon  the  highest  lights,  using  a light  ciicular 
rubbing  touch,  strengthening  the  lights  where  needed  first ; 
and  then  working  from  them  into  the  shadows,  mending 
every  irregularity  or  break  as  I come  to  it,  blending  it  with 
the  gradations  of  the  shadow,  lightening  the  deepest  shades 
if  needed.  The  greatest  difficulty  a beginner  has  to  contend 
with  is  a tendency  to  work  out  and  even  up  every  little 
shade  or  demi-tint  which  comes  in  his  way,  and  so  destroy 
both  likeness  and  anatomy.  Upon  the  forehead  great  care 
is  needed  to  keep  the  delicate  shades  which  give  character 
to  the  head  ; if  the  shadow  upon  the  edge  of  the  forehead  and 
cheek  (on  the  lighted  side)  of  the  head  be  worked  away, 
the  face  is  made  broader  and  the  shape  altered  ; and  should 
the  light  shade  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead  be  worked  up 
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to  the  surrounding  parts,  a square  massive  forehead  full  of 
characteris  made  round,  smooth,  and  characterless.  Great 
care  and  observation  are  also  wanted  in  dealing  with  the  nose; 
carefully  preserve  the  shape  of  the  hightest  lights,  and  do 
not  be  tempted  into  the  greatest  of  abominations — a straight 
line  of  light  down  every  nose,  whether  Roman,  aquiline,  or 
pug.  A great  deal  can  be  done  with  the  mouth  to  improve 
the  expression,  without  altering  the  likeness.  All  lines 
downwards  from  the  corner  should  be  softened,  and  some- 
times can  be  removed  with  advantage.  Remember  that  a 
downward  curl  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth  gives  a sad 
expression,  while  an  upward  curl  will  give  a pleasant  one. 
The  shades  round  the  chin  go  far  to  make  up  the  character  of 
the  face,  and  should  be  carefully  preserved.  A deal  of  the 
roughness  seen  round  the  chin  and  upon  the  necks  of  elderly 
persons  can  with  advantage  be  softened,  but  not  entirely 
removed.  The  same  may  be  said  <.f  lines  and  wrinkles  upon 
the  forehead  and  round  the  eyes  ; no  one  likes  those  iine3 
exaggerated,  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  so  untrue 
and  ridiculous  as  to  see  an  elderly  person  with  a forehead 
worked  as  smooth  as  a billiard  ball.  Another  delicate 
shadow  which  is  mo9t  essential  to  the  character  of  the  face 
is  that  which,  beginning  from  the  ear  just  under  the  cheek 
bone,  runs  through  the  cheek  and  meets  the  shadow  from  the 
nose,  which  gives  the  roundness  to  the  cheek  ; this  shadow, 
if  filled  up,  gives  that  puffiuess  to  the  faco  which  is  a 
characters  tic  of  a great  deal  of  the  cheap  retouched  work, 
done,  as  it  mostly  is,  by  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
either  anatomy  or  drawing.  Till  taught  by  experience  and 
observation  it  is  better  for  the  beginner  to  do  too  little 
rather  than  too  much  to  soften  and  mend  ; but  remove 
nothing.  Be  sure  that  in  a well-lighted,  properly-exposed 
negative  there  is  no  shade  or  tone  upon  the  face  that  can  be 
entirely  removed  without  danger  to  the  likeness. 


The  '‘Topic  ” next  week  will  be  “ Reception  Room 
Notes;  on  Receiving  the  Sitter  and  Taking  an  Order,”  by 
Mrs.  H;  M.  Way  and  “ S.  A.  J.’’ 


THE  RELATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS  TO  THE 
PUBLIC,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  H.  ROCHER.* 

These  relations  I consider,  and  always  have  considered,  to 
be  purely  mutual,  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  as  well  as 
from  the  business  standpoint;  and,  as  we  all  have  to  live 
on  and  by  what  we  do,  the  latter  standpoint  is  the 
one  a little  stronger  appealing  to  our  consideration.  In 
regard  to  the  former,  the  artistic  standpoint,  I take  it  as 
granted  that  every  one  of  us  works  as  conscientiously  and 
carefully  as  his  abilities  will  admit  him  to  do ; but 
regarding  the  latter,  why  do  we  hear  so  many  complain 
about,  I will  not  exactly  say  bad  business,  but  of  low 
prices?  Do  not  low  prices  in  almost  every  locality  pre- 
dominate ? And  is  it  a stimulant  for  earnest  workers  in  our 
vocation  to  go  on  and  offer  to  the  public  continually  the 
fruits  of  their  brains  and  talents  at  sham  prices?  Where 
do  you  think  this  will  lead  to?  This  leads  unavoidably 
to  self-degradation  ; and  this  brings  me  to  the  very  point 
in  which  I would  say  the  relations  of  the  photographer  to 
the  public  are  misunderstood.  You  have  lost  your  self- 
respect,  and  the  public  mean  to  do  with  you  as  they  please, 
and  not  as  you  should  do ; for  in  your  house  and  business 
your  rules  must  stand,  and  you  must  abide  by  them,  or 
you  must  bear  the  consequences — fall,  and  so  lose  the  so 
very  necessary  respect  of  the  community. 

I he  words,  “guard  your  dignity!”  have  so  often  been 
printed  in  our  photographic  journals — words  full  of  good, 
very  good  advice.  This  is  another  point  where  the  rela- 
tion of  the  photographer  to  the  public  is  seriously  implied  ; 
but  how  many  have  heeded  this  advice  ? If  you  wish  to  be 
respected,  make  the  public  respect  you  for  everything  you 
say,  do,  or  they  see  about  you.  Be  firm  in  what  you 


transact  with  your  patrons.  If  you  say  “ Yes,”  be  it  yes, 
and  if  “ No,”  be  it  no  ; in  short,  have  strict  rules  for  the 
transaction  of  your  business,  and  adhere  to  them  without 
faltering.  It  may  be,  in  the  beginning,  a little  difficult  to 
introduce  a little  more  exacting  regulations  in  business,  but 
you  must  try  it ; for  without  having  tried  a thing,  you  can- 
not fairly  speak  on  its  merits.  A correspondent  in  a late 
number  of  a photographic  journal  said  about  the  speaker, 
meaning  myself,  “ R.  is  th  ; only  one  in  the  city  who  treats 
his  customers  perfectly  independent,  and  makes  them  pay 
high  prices.”  This  is,  in  fact,  the  case  ; he  did  not  say  too 
much  ; but  you  must  not  make  the  reply  that  “ whatever 
I do,  you  cannot  very  well  do  in  your  business.”  Yes,  you 
can,  if  you  only  want  to  ; and  everybody,  every  photo- 
grapher, can  and  should  do  it,  and,  if  you  will  only  try  it, 
you  will  soon  feel  the  good  results.  l>o  not  misunderstand 
the  words  of  that  correspondent  when  he  says,  “ he  treats 
his  customers  perfectly  independent;”  they  sound  worse 
than  they  are  meant;  they  simply  mean  : I am  firm,  and 
deviate  not  from  my  rules  or  prices  ; and  if,  in  a very  few 
instances,  objections  were  made,  we  would  politely  tell  the 
visitor  that  we  would  rather  decline  to  work  than  to  do 
his  bidding  ; this  generally  settles  the  case  in  our 
favour. 

Now,  if  such  rules  were  to  be  introduced  more  ener- 
getically in  the  photographic  business,  there  would  be  far 
less  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  photographers  of  losing 
the  esteem  of  their  patrons  ; for  you  will  probably  all 
admit  that  a man  that  stands  boldly  up  for  his  principles 
stands  a better  chance  to  gain  respect  and  confidence  with 
his  patrons  than  one  who  totters  and  trembles  for  fear  of 
losing  a dollar,  and  for  that  sake  gives  way  to  making  all 
kinds  of  concessions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  little  essay,  I wish  to  touch 
upon  the  so-much  complained-of  nuisance,  the  resitting  of 
persons.  We  all  know  that  we  are  liable  to  fail  sometimes, 
but  failures  should  be  carefully  avoided,  and  a sitter  only 
dismissed  when  you  know  and  are  convinced  you  have 
secured  the  best  possible  result.  With  this  conviction  as  a 
base  of  action,  be  firm  in  according  to  your  patrons  what 
your  stipulated  rules,  if  you  have  such,  grant  him  in  the 
way  of  a resitting,  and  no  more ; for  if,  as  in  some  in- 
stances which  I could  here  relate,  an  almost  endless  number 
of  sittings  is  given,  the  latter  would,  for  caprice  sake, 
soon  become  the  rule  of  the  day,  and  you  might  well  look 
out  for  time  to  give  a new-comer  his  first  sitting.  From 
a financial  standpoint,  this  is  the  greatest  nuisance  photo- 
graphers have  to  battle  against ; and  you  should  adopt 
rules  which  will  guard  against  this  evil. 

As  1 presume  that  the  regulations  and  rules  which  I have 
laid  down  for  the  conducting  of  my  business  are  suffi- 
ciently known,  I defer  from  repeating  them  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  they  stand  for  the  last  twelve  years  unaltered, 
and  the  number  of  resittiugs,  of  which  I keep  a correct  ac- 
count, amount  to  no  more  than  from  three  to  five  per 
cent. 


MEASURING  DURATION  OF  EXPOSURE  BY  SHUTTERS. 

BY  A.  HADDON.* 

What  I wish  to  bring  under  notice  is  an  attachment  to  certain 
rapid  shutters  by  means  of  which  the  duration  of  the  action  of 
light  on  the  sensitive  plate  can  be  reoorded.  In  many  cases  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  know  the  exact  time  the  exposure 
lasted,  so  as  to  be  able,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  vary  it  in 
some  known  ratio,  or,  if  necessary,  to  exactly  reproduce  it.  Up 
to  the  present,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  no  shutter  can  record  the 
time  occupied  by  the  aperture  in  passing  in  front  of  the  lens. 

I was  told  a short  time  back,  that  a certain  photographer,  who 
has  been  very  successful  in  depicting  objects  in  rapid  motion, 
obtains  an  idea  of  the  exposure  by  tying  to  the  end  of  a piece  of 
string,  a stone  covered  with  white  paper,  then  causing  this  to 
whirl  round  at  a distance  from  the  camera  at  a given  rate. 
While  this  is  going  on,  a second  person  exposes  another  plate. 
Knowing  the  length  of  the  string,  the  distance  traversed  by  the 
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stone  as  marked  by  the  impression  on  the  plate,  and  the  time 
necessary  for  one  complete  revolution  of  the  stone,  the  necessary 
data  are  at  once  got  for  obtaining  the  duration  of  exposure.  Now 
this  method,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  expensive,  and  limits  one 
very  much  to  the  number  of  plates  that  can  be  exposed  in  a given 
time,  especially  if  the  exposures  are  not  all  the  same. 

The  method  I propose  is  to  cause  the  moving  shutter  to  push 
aside  a vibrating  prong,  to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  a bristle 
or  other  suitable  style  ; the  prong  when  released  carries  the  style 
over  a smooth  surface,  on  which  has  been  smeared  some  easily 
detached  powder  ; then,  by  knowing  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the 
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Shutter  after  exposure,  showing  wave  lino  made  by  the  style. 

A,  slide  of  shutter. 

B,  reverbrating  prong  kept  back  by  small  pillar  E. 

C,  brass  plate  smeared  with  lamp  black  and  spirit. 

D,  spring  of  shutter. 

E,  trigger  to  release  shutter. 

prong,  and  the  number  of  complete  waves  marked  on  the  surface, 
we  have  at  once  the  Juration  of  the  exposure.  If  we  find  that 
on  a particular  day  we  gave,  say,  5^  of  a second,  and  to-day  the 
light,  by  trial,  is  only  | as  actinic  as  it  was  on  that  day,  we  can 
easily  adjust  the  spring  which  gives  motion  to  the  shutter,  till 
we  have  doubled  the  number  of  complete  waves  depicted,  and 
so  doubled  the  exposure  ; if,  on  the  contrary,  the  light  is  twice 
as  actinic,  we  can  use  a stop,  and  still  use  the  same  length  of 
exposure.  I do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I advocate 
this  form  of  shutter  or  any  other  ; all  that  I wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  is  the  method  by  which  the  shutter  is  made  to  register 
the  duration  of  the  action  of  light. 

Some  people  will  most  probably  object  to  the  spring,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  vibrating,  and  so  communicating  motion  to  the 
camera ; but  the  masses  are  so  very  different,  that  I think  tbis 
would  not  be  felt. 

I am  not  aware  that  thisfform  of  register  has  been  applied  to 
any  every-day  shutter  ; if  it  has,  I must  ask  pardon  for  having 
taken  up  time  with  this  subject. 


LUX  E TENEBRIS. 

BY  PHOTO-CHE  MIC  US. 

Many  months  ago,  in  a paper  in  the  Photographic  News, 
I stated  that  I had  considerable  doubt  whether  the  ex- 
treme non-actinic  light  prescribed  as  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  gelatine  plates  is  absolutely  essential.  I doubted 
it  then,  but  I dispute  it  now. 

I have  lately  developed  several  plates  in  my  dark  room 
with  only  one  thickness  of  yellow  glass.  I commenced  by 
experimenting  after  seven  in  the  evening,  but  since  then 
have  developed  several  in  the  middle  of  the  day  without 
the  slightest  injury  from  fog.  I lately  drew  the  attention 
of  a professional  photographer  to  this  fact.  At  first  he 
ridiculed  it  as  a rank  heresy,  but  on  persuading  him  to  try 
the  experiment  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  result,  which 
gave  him  so  much  more  light  in  which  to  operate.  It  is 
true  that  on  holding  one  of  hi3  plates  close  up  to  the  yellow 
glass  of  his  dark-room,  unmistakable  fog  commenced  to 
radiate  from  one  corner,  but  by  removing  the  plate  at  once 
it  stopped,  and  he  saved  the  portrait.  This  was  rather 
an  unfair  test,  and  1 willingly  admit  that  gelatine  plates 
are  much  more  sensitive  to  yellow  light  than  collodion, 
but  am  quite  satisfied  that  much  more  light  may  be 
admitted  to  the  dark-room  than  is  generally  believed  com- 
patible with  safety,  and  I think  that  if  your  readers  will 
try  it  they  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  myself. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS  FROM  THE  ANTIPODES. 

BY  J.  J.  CHIDLEY,  OF  MELBOURNE. 

Perpetually  New  Negative  Baths. —I  have  for  very  many 
years  been  in  the  habit  of  turning  my  old  negative  baths 
into  printing  baths  in  the  following  manner.  Measure  the 
quantity  of  bath,  and  add  to  every  ten  ounces  from  one 
to  three  drachms  of  nitrate  or  silver,  so  as  to  bring  up 
the  strength  to  40  grains,  1 ounce  of  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
i drachm  liquid  ammonia,  and  ounce  of  methy- 
lated alcohol.  The  bath  having  nitrate  of  baryta  in  it  is 
no  disadvantage,  but  there  must  be  no  acetic  acid  in  it, 
only  nitric  acid.  Float  three-quarters  of  a minute  in  sum- 
mer, one  minute  in  winter,  and  it  Dever  discolours.  I 
prefer  it  to  one  made  from  new  materials. 

A Steel  Punch  Jor  Cutting  Albumenized  Paper  for  Cartes- 
de-  Visite. — I have  been  using  for  some  time  past  a square 
steel  punch  with  round  corners  for  cutting  out  albumen- 
ized paper  for  cartes-de-visite ; it  can  be  used  with  any  or- 
dinary copying  press ; fifty  or  sixty  can  be  cut  at  a time  ; 
a section  of  a block  of  any  hard  wood  forms  the  best  bed 
to  cut  upon. 

Adding  Intensity  to  any  Portion  of  a Varnished  Negative. — 
It  may  sometimes  occur  that  a hand  or  some  portion  of  a 
negative  may  print  darker  than  is  required.  Any  increased 
intensity  can  be  obtained  by  evenly  colouring  the  part 
with  a small  brush  dipped  in  Judson’s  orange  dye  mixed 
with  about  two-thirds  of  gum- water;  it  can  be  used  on  the 
collodion  side,  as  it  can  be  removed  hy  water.  Being  per- 
fectly transparent,  it  blocks  out  no  detail. 

Removing  Small  Black  Spots  from  a Finished  Proof — It 
sometimes  occurs  that  a small  spot  in  the  negative  has  been 
forgotten  to  be  stopped  out ; it  can  easily  be  removed  from 
the  printed  proof  by  means  of  the  point  of  a fine  needle. 
A good  magnifying-glass  is  sometimes  necessary. 

A Good  Mode  of  rendering  the  Surface  of  any  Varnished 
Negative  ft  to  Retouch  upon. — Get  a sheet  of  No.  0 emery 
cloth,  rub  the  top  of  the  finger  on  it,  then  rub  the  portion 
of  the  negative  with  the  top  of  the  finger ; a suitable  sur- 
face will  be  made  immediately  for  working  on  with  lead 
pencil.  Should  any  of  the  emery  stick  to  the  varnish, 
moisten  the  top  of  the  finger  and  rub  it  off.  Any  pencil- 
marks  not  required  can  be  rubbed  out  with  the  point  of  a 
small  piece  of  deal  wood  moistened  with  the  saliva. 

Formula  for  a Quick  Collodion. 

Plain  collodion  ...  1 ounce 

Iodide  of  cadmium  3 J grains 

Bromide  of  potassium  2 J grains 

The  bromide  of  potassium  should  be  pounded  fine,  and  dis- 
solved in  a few  drops  of  distilled  water,  and  poured  into 
the  collodion.  After  the  cadmium  is  dissolved,  on  shaking 
up  the  collodion,  the  sediment  settles  down  in  a few  hours, 
and  it  assumes  a pale  straw  colour  ; it  is  then  ready  for 
use,  and  keeps  very  well.  It  is  especially  suitable  for  light 
dresses,  strong  contrasts,  instantaneous  negatives,  &c. 
Having  used  it  for  many  years,  I can  strongly  recommend  it. 

An  Easy  Mode  of  Making  a Glass  Dipper  for  a Negative 
Bath. — Take  a small  hand-saw,  file  and  grind  the  point 
down  fine  on  a sheet  of  No.  1 emery  cloth,  cut  a piece  of 
glass  of  the  required  size,  keep  the  point  of  the  file  moist 
with  the  saliva,  press  it  lightly  on  one  of  the  lower  corners 
of  the  glass,  and  turn  it  quickly ; it  will  soon  make  a hole 
through  the  glass.  Commencing  on  each  side  of  the  glass, 
and  meeting  in  the  middle,  renders  it  less  liable  to  break. 
Another  hole  must  now  be  made  in  the  opposite  lower 
corner.  Cut  a small  piece  of  a lucifer  match,  and  press 
tight  in  each  of  the  holes ; it  makes  no  wave  on  the  nega- 
tive, like  the  ordinary  dipper. 

The  Uses  of  a Lens. — I believe  there  are  many  photo- 
graphers who  do  not  know  in  how  many  ways  they  can 
use  a No.  IB  Dallmeyer’s  portrait  lens.  1 have  never 
possessed  a view  lens,  but  constantly  use  the  front  combin- 
ation of  a No.  IB  Dallmeyer’s  lens,  removing  the  back 
combination  and  screwing  the  front  in  its  place.  With  the 
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No.  5 or  6 stop,  a verv  good  half  or  whole  view  can 
be  taken.  A good  10  by  8 view  can  also  be  taken  with  the 
back  combination,  using  a stop  with  a hole  not  more  than 
£ of  an  inch  in  diameter ; this  can  be  made  of  card- 
board, or  thin  sheet  zinc. 

A Handy  Addition  to  any  Camera  to  hold  the  Focussing 
Screen  when  not  in  use. — For  a J-plate  camera  take  two  pieces 
of  wood  about  four  inches  long,  one  and  a quarter  broad, 
and  one  inch  thick ; saw  them  as  drawn  below,  apd  screw 


C 


B 

' 

them  across  the  top  of  the  sliding  body  of  the  camera,  so 
that  the  part  marked  B fits  close  to  the  top  corner. 
The  focussing  screen  can  be  slid  down  between  the  parts 
marked  B.  When  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  dark  elide  in 
place  of  the  focussing  screen,  it  will  then  be  handy  to  re- 
place. A screw  should  be  carefully  put  through  the  por- 
tion marked  C,  to  increase  the  strength. 

A Mode  of  Reducing  Over-printed  Proofs. — After  having 
toned  and  fixed  the  prints,  taking  care  not  to  overtone 
them,  but  rather  the  reverse,  immerse  each  over-printed 
proof  direct  from  the  fixing  bath  into  a dish  of  water  to 
which  has  been  added  about  a dram  of  a cyanide  fixing 
bath  (if  it  has  been  in  use  for  some  time,  all  the  better)  ; only 
a few  prints  should  be  immersed  at  a time,  and  constantly 
watched,  and  returned  to  the  hyposulphite  fixing  bath  for 
a few  minutes.  Directly  they  are  sufficiently  reduced,  they 
should  take  one  or  two  minutes  to  reduce,  or  the  colour  is 
injured.  In  this  case  the  solution  is  too  strong,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  diluted. 

How  to  Fit  a Screw  to  Move  the  Sliding  Body  of  a Plate 
Camera  at  a cost  of  One  Shilling. — Get  from  any  iron- 
monger a brass  head  shutter  bolt  about  5 inches  long  with 
the  brass  nut,  plate  and  screws,  then  have  a J-inch  hole 
drilled  through  the  centre  of  the  bolt  as  near  the  head  as 
will  keep  it  turning  freel y in  tbe  plate,  and  serve  to  retain  it 
there  by  rivetting  a pin  in  the  hole.  Now  saw  out  a slot  in 
the  bed  of  the  camera  of  the  length  of  the  bolt,  and  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  allow  the  nut  to  move  freely  backwards 
and  forwards  when  screwed  to  the  sliding  body ; fasten  the 
bolt  in  the  slot  by  screwing  the  plate  on  the  front  of  the  bed 
of  the  camera  : now  cut  off  one-half  of  the  nut  with  the  edge 
of  a three-corner  file,  and  fasten  it  to  the  sliding  body  by 
screwing  it  to  a small  piece  of  wood  screwed  down  to  the 
centre  in  front  of  the  focussing  screen  as  shown  in  drawing. 


By  turning  the  head  of  the  bolt  you  can  move  the  sliding 
body  backwards  and  forwards  as  required.  I have  used 
for  many  years  three  cameras  of  different  sizes  fitted  this 
way,  and  prefer  it  to  any  other  method  of  moving  the 
sliding  body  of  a camera. 

A Method  of  making  a Perfect  Register  between  the 
Focussing  Screen  and  Dark  Slide. — To  make  the  guage: 
Take  a perfectly  flat  piece  of  wood  about  1£  inches  Broad, 


} thick,  and  from  1 to  2 feet  long,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  camera  ; put  a long  thin  screw  through  the  centre  ; 
allow  the  point  to  protrude  about  f of  an  inch  from  the 
under  surface.  Take  the  dark  slide  and  place  a spoilt  un- 
varnished negative  in  it,  close  the  back,  and  draw  up  the 
slide;  place  the  guage  across  the  opening,  and  adjust  the 
screw  until  the  point  touches  the  negative  : move  the  guage 
about,  and  you  will  soon  see  if  the  slide  is  perfectly  level 
by  the  screw-point  touching  the  glass  all  over  evenly. 
Then  take  the  guage  and  lay  across  the  inside  surface  of  the 
focussing  screen  ; if  the  point  of  the  screw  touches  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground  glass,  the  register  of  course  is 
perfect ; but  if  not,  it  proves  that  the  ground  glass  should 
be  fixed  nearer  the  surface.  To  do  this,  remove  the  strips 
of  wood  from  the  outside  surface,  and  in  their  place  fix  at 
each  corner  firmly  to  the  side  a small  piece  of  wood  ; then, 
by  means  of  a screw  which  is  placed  on  the  centre  of  each, 
you  can  adjust  the  glass  as  you  wish. 

How  to  make  a Swing-back  to  a 12  by  12  Camera  at  a cost  of 
2s.  6 d.  or  less  when  made  by  yourself. — Take  the  sliding 
portion  of  the  camera  and  saw  oft  a two  and  a-half  inch 
section  of  that  part  nearest  the  focussing  screen  ; strengthen 
this  by  four  small  brass  or  hoop-iron  brackets  screwed  on 
the  outside  corners,  then  saw  off  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  sliding  body  four  corners  to  bring  it  to  the  angle  re- 
quired, taking  care  that  the  centre  of  the  angle  should  be 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  farther  from  the  bottom  than  the 
top,  so  as  to  allow  room  for  the  swing-back  to  move  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  bed  of  the  camera.  For  the 
hinges,  take  two  straight  flat  p:eces  of  hoop-iron  or  thick 
sheet  brass  about  three  and  a-half  inches  long  and  about 
one  inch  wide,  punch  and  couutersink  three  hcfles  at  equal 
distances  ; fasten  them  inside  at  the  centre  of  tbe  angle  by 
two  screws  through  each  ; suspend  the  section  holding  the 
focussing  screen  at  the  centre  of  the  angle  by  a short  bolt 
or  stout  screw.  Cut  two  pieces  of  sheepskin  leather  suffi- 
ciently large  to  cover  the  open  space  between  the  section 
and  the  angle,  and  tack  them  closely  all  round  the  inside, 
so  as  to  perfectly  exclude  the  light.  To  retain  the  swing- 
back  at  any  angle  required,  take  a piece  of  thick  hoop-iron 
six  inches  long,  punch  a hole  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from 
one  end,  cut  out  of  the  centre  a quarter-inch  wide  slot,  three 
and  a-half  inches  long,  extending  to  within  half-inch  of  the 
other  end ; fasten  it  to  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the 
section  holding  the  focussiog-3creen  by  a stoat  screw 
through  the  hole.  I pass  a short  bolt  from  the  top  of  the 
inside  of  the  angular  portion  through  the  slot.  A milled- 
edged  nut  tightening  on  the  hoop-iron  will  hold  the  swing 
back  firmly  at  any  angle  required.  See  drawing. 


A very  handy  Addition  to  any  common  Quarter-plate  Printing- 
frame. — Get  a square  of  common  16-ounce  ground  glass,  and 
cut  it  into  strips  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide;  take  a 
printing  frame,  and  with  a pocket-knife  cut  off  a small 
strip  of  the  thin  edge  of  the  two  blocks,  at  either  or  both 
ends  at  the  backs ; cut  it  slightly  inward  ; measure  the  space 
between,  and  cut  off  a piece  of  one  of  the  slips  of  glass  of  the 
same  length,  only  rather  full,  press  it  firmly  and  evenly  up 
between  the  blocks  ; the  sharp  cut  edge  of  the  glass  will  make 
its  own  way,  and  remain  firmly  bedded  in  the  frame,  the 
ground  side  outside.  The  printer  can  make  a stroke  with 
a lead  pencil  for  every  print  until  the  order  is  complete, 
and  wipe  it  out  ready  for  the  next  negative. 
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GELATINO-CHLORIDE. 

Sir, — As  is  my  usual  luck,  there  are  several  rather 
absurd  errors  in  my  letter  published  last  week,  and  some- 
times I am  made  to  write  nonsense  indeed.  At  the  third 
line  from  the  bottom  of  column,  page  370,  for  “plate" 
read  “state.”  In  the  next  page,  in  the  middle  of  the  column, 
for  “amenity  ” read  “ amenability  ” ; and  a few  lines  lower 
dowD,  “ or  retarding  ” should  be  inserted  in  the  bracket 
before  “ for.’’  In  the  next  paragraph  but  one,  for  “ this 
action"  read  “the  action;  "and  for  “central"  read 
“ general." 

I observe  that  Captain  Abney  now  testifies  to  the  high 
general  sensitiveness  of  silver  chloride,  and  thus  it  appears 
that  I was  not  far  out  in  my  estimate  of  the  characteristics 
of  silver  chloride,  both  as  regards  sensitiveness  to  special 
rays,  and  as  to  general  sensitiveness  in  the  camera,  as  Dr. 
Eder  would  have  had  your  readers  believe,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  would  have  caused  them  to  believe.  Either 
Dr.  Eder  has  not  been  so  successful  in  the  direction  of 
general  sensitiveness  as  Captain  Abney  has  been  ; or, 
otherwise,  his  bromide  must  be  of  a “ double  million  " 
order  of  sensitiveness  indeed ! Captain  Abney  finds  silver 
chloride  very  considerably  quicker  than  a wet  plate,  and 
I have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  case,  as  my  old  preparations 
in  a good  light  might  almost  compare  with  wet  collodion. 
Captain  Abney  seems  likely  to  advance  gelatino-chloride 
into  the  position  of  a negative  process.  Dr.  Eder  sees 
nothing  in  it  but  a means  of  producing  positive  pictures. 

I notice  Captain  Abney  mentions  a “fair  dose  of  some 
soluble  chloride.”  I had  thought  of  observing  during  the 
late  controversy  in  your  columns  upon  the  use  of  silver 
chloride  in  bromide  emulsion,  when  Dr.  Eder  stated  that 
soluble  bromide  would  be  necessary  to  convert  the  chloride 
into  bromide,  that  1 had  found  it  possible  to  use  a large 
dose  of  soluble  chloride  as  a restrainer  during  development 
of  plates  containing  chloride  alone. 

Now,  should  any  wonder  at  my  taking  this  matter  up 
as  I have  done,  I do  not  mind  owning  that  I am  pleased 
to  find  that  I am  not  wrong , hut  right  in  my  conclusions 
formed  when  none  but  myself  took  interest  in  the  subject. 

Mr.  Spiller  asks  whether  anyone  has  developed  gelatine 
plates  successfully  a year  after  exposure  in  the  camera. 
Well,  I have  not  done  so,  but  I have  just  secured  nega- 
tives from  some  of  Wratten  and  Wainwright's  plates  ex- 
posed on  the  29th  of  October  last.  These  plates,  I 
understand,  contain  iodide  of  silver.  They  were  kept  seve- 
ral months  in  the  slides.  I doubt  whether  any  collodion 
dry  plate  would  stand  this  treatment,  as  with  collodion 
dry  plates  a line  is  generally  formed,  either  opaque  or 
transparent,  opposite  the  slit  where  the  shutter  hinges, 
and  which  makes  its  appearance  on  development. — I am, 
sir,  yours  faithfully,  Herbert  B.  Berkeley. 


eluding  labour  or  glass,  as  neither  is  included  with  the 
collodion  plates  in  question,  which  amount,  for  128  dozen 
quarter-plates,  is  £2  2s.  8d. : Mr.  Henderson’s  developer, 
11s.  Id.;  total,  £2  13s.  9d. ; which  makes  a difference  in 
money  of  4s.  8d.  in  favour  of  collodion. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  if  you  introduce  a manu- 
facturer with  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  selling  in  the 
one  case,  you  must  also  do  so  in  the  other,  to  arrive  at  a 
fair  balance  between  the  two  ; and,  as  a dry-plate  maker 
and  worker,  I therefore  write  from  practical  experience. 

B.  F.  Patrick. 


Sir, — One  story  is  good  until  the  other  is  told,  and  as 
my  experience  with  dry  plates  is  so  difierent  to  Mr. 
Henderson’s,  I felt  that  I could  not  let  it  pass  unnoticed. 
Mr.  Henderson  wants  to  paint  the  gelatine  black,  or  he 
would  put  silver  at  more  than  3s.  Id.  per  ounce,  and  I 
never  could  get  good  quarter-plates  under  9s.  per  gross,  so 
that,  taking  quantities  from  Mr.  Henderson.  I make  it — 
Silver,  6J  ounces  at  3s.  fid. 

Collodion 
Developer,  &c.  ... 

1,535  plates,  at  9s. 

Cleaning  same  ... 

Coating 


Cost  of  1,535  gelatine  plates  at  20s.  per 
gross  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Developers,  &c 

Total 

I develop  two  plates  at  a time,  with 
2 grains  pyrogallic 

Balance  for  collodion 


£1 

3 

7 

1 

6 

0 

0 

2 

3 

4 

16 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

8 

8 

4 

10 

15 

0 

0 

6 

0 

11 

1 

0 

8 

8 

4 

2 

12 

8 

As  to  the  value  in  pleasure,  using,  and  saving  of  time 
(which  is  money),  anyone  who  has  used  the  gelatine  plates 
constantly  must  acknowledge  that  the  pleasure  and  comfort 
of  the  one  is  far  before  the  other  ; but  if  Mr.  Henderson  is 
using  both  processes,  I can  quite  understand  the  opinion 
he  gives.  I have  used  dry  plates  constantly  for  eighteen 
months,  and  would  not  give  them  up  on  any  account ; but 
to  work  them  successfully  you  must  give  your  mind  to 
them.  As  to  money  value,  I could  not  have  got  through 
my  work  this  summer  without  an  assistant  at  (say)  30s. 
per  week,  and  I am  sure  that  I have  earned  pounds  by 
taking  children,  groups,  &c.,  in  such  weather  as  I could 
not  have  thought  of  in  collodion  days.  As  to  quality  of 
mv  work,  it  is  better. 

Trusting  that  some  of  your  readers  who  have  not  already 
done  so  may  be  induced  to  try  dry  plates, — I am,  sir, 
yours,  ’ Oxe  OF  the  Abomixatioxs. 


COLLODION  V.  GELATINE. 

Sir, — Being  a little  surprised  at  Mr.  Henderson’s  state- 
ment in  connection  with  the  above,  and  seeing  the  con- 
clusion he  arrived  at  tally  very  badly  on  the  side  of  gela- 
tine plates,  let  us  view  comparative  prices  from  another 
standpoint,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  emulsion  is  to  be  made 
and  the  plates  coated  and  dried  in  the  same  dark  room 
where  the  collodion  plates  were  coated.  Take  Mr.  Hender- 
son's own  figures  to  be  correct  with  collodion  (£2  9s.  Id.), 
including  developer,  for  128  dozen  quarter-plates. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  gelatine  plates  can  be  made 
to  give  undoubted  satisfaction,  therefore  it  is  requisite  that 
drv-plate  workers  who  make  their  own  should  give  their 
impartial  opinion  in  the  matter,  so  that  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  expense  may  be  arrived  at. 

Take  one  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  the  well- 
known  quantities  of  gelatine  and  bromide,  and  you  will 
have  twenty -six  ounces  of  emulsion,  which  will  coat  fully 
twelve  dozen  Quarter-plates  at  the  expense  of  4s.,  not  in- 


grocttbmgs of  Sociftif*. 

Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  held  Thursday,  August  4th,  Mr.  A.  HaDDOX 
Royal  Naval  College,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Cobb  exhibited  some  negatives  taken  with  one  of  Hunter 
and  Sand's  shutters  from  the  window  of  a railway  carriage 
travelling  at  about  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

A report  of  the  Balloon  Society's  garden  party  at  Lillie  Bridge 
was  read  by  Mr.  Cctchey. 

Mr  Cobb  passed  round  some  prints  from  negatives  of  the 
balloon,  &c.,  and  explained  that  he  did  not  go  up  because  the 
hour  was  so  late,  and  the  weather  so  rough,  that  there  would  not 
have  been  the  least  chance  of  his  being  successful 

Mr.  Le  Fevrk  announced  that  the  Society  hoped  soon  to  have 
another  ascent,  when  he  hoped  that  circumstances  would  be  more 
favourable  to  Mr.  Cobb. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a paper  on  “ A Method  of  Measuring 
the  Duration  of  the  Exposure  given  by  certain  Shutters  ” (see 
page  380).  At  the  close  of  his  paper  he  explained  that,  as  he  had 
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only  that  evening  finished  his  model,  ha  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  use  it  in  actual  practice. 

Mr.  Brown  thought  a tuning  fork  would  be  an  improvement 
to  the  single  prong. 

Mr.  Haddon  said  that  the  objection  to  that  would  be  that  so 
much  greater  power  would  be  required  to  move  it. 

Mr.  Debenham  suggested  using  an  harmonium  reed  instead  of 
the  steel  prong,  and  also  that  the  plate  to  receive  the  register 
should  be  made  of  glass. 

Mr.  Cowan  passed  round  some  negatives  intensified  by  Dr. 
Monckhoven’s  formula. 

Mr.  HENDERSOn  had  been  using  this  formula  for  some  weeks 
past,  and  found  he  could  obtain  plenty  of  density  by  its  use ; 
but  that,  after  a time,  the  negatives  in  parts  turn  a ruby  colour. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  the  discolouration  was  due  to  the 
plates  having  been  taken  from  the  hyposulphite  bath  too  soon. 
He  found  that  if  the  plate  is  immersed  in  the  hyposulphite  twice 
the  time  that  is  apparently  necessary  to  fix  it,  a mercurial 


intensifier  can  be  used  with  safety. 

By  request,  Mr.  Cowan  gave  the  formula  he  uses  : — 

No.  1.— Water  1 ounce 

Bichloride  of  mercury 10  grains 

Bromide  of  potassiu m ...  ...  ...  10  „ 

No.  2.— Water  1 ounce 

Cyanide  of  potassium  (crystals)  ...  10  grains 

Nitrate  of  silver  10  „ 

Mr  Henderson  gave  the  following  method  of  intensifying, 
which  he  found  to  work  well  : — First  bleach  the  negative  with 
bichloride  of  mercury,  wash,  and  then  apply  lime-water ; it 
gives  a chestnut  brown  deposit. 

„ Mr.  Cobb  said  he  had  noticed  that  a negative  exposed  to  light 
between  developing  and  fixing,  took  a much  longer  time  to  fix. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic 
Association. 

The  third  out-door  excursion  took  place  on  Bank  Holiday, 
August  1st.  The  members  proceeded  to  Hexham  by  10T5 
train,  and  were  met  at  the  railway  station  by  Mr.  Gibson,  who 
acted  as  leader  for  the  day. 

The  old  Abbey  Church  was  first  visited,  the  antiquarian  and 
architectural  features  being  pointed  out  and  explained  by  the 
leader.  The  members  were  then  conducted  to  Mr.  Gibson’s  resi- 
dence, where  they  were  entertained  to  luncheon.  They  after- 
wards proceeded  on  foot  to  Linold’s  Bridge  and  the  Devilswater, 
the  cameras  and  other  requisites  being  sent  forward  in  Mr.  Gibson’s 
carriage.  Arrived  at  Linold’s  Bridge,  the  members  soon  brought 
their  photographic  apparatus  into  operation,  and  a number  of 
dry  plates  were  exposed,  the  light  being  everything  that  could 
be  desired. 

Photography  ended,  the  cameras  were  repacked  and  conveyed 
to  Hexham  in  the  carriage,  the  members  walking  to  the  White 
Hart  Hotel,  where  they  sat  down  to  a capital  “ high  ” tea. 

An  adjournment  was  made  after  tea  to  Mr.  Gibson’s  laboratory, 
and  the  party  were  favoured  with  an  inspection  of  that  gentle- 
man’s collection  of  negatives  and  prints. 

The  members  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Gibson  for  his 
hospitality  and  the  very  great  trouble  he  took  to  make  the  ex- 
cursion thoroughly  successful. 


ux  II n Stubi0. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  second  out-door 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  August  20th, 
at  the  “ Greyhound,”  Dulwich.  A meat  tea  will  be  served  at 
6 p.m.  for  the  members  and  friends. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. — The  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
has  consented  to  become  the  patron  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo- 
graphic Society,  as  appears  from  the  following  letter  : — 

“ Dochfour,  Inverness,  August  2,  1881. 

“ Gentlemen, — I am  desired  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  to  inform  you  that  he  has  much  pleasure  in  com- 
plying with  the  request  that  he  should  become  patron  of  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. — I am,  gentlemen,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  W.  J.  Colville. 

“John  Lessels,  Esq.,  F.R.S.S.A. 

“ W.  Ranken,  Esq. 

“ Malcolm  G.  Dobbie,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec." 

A Nice  Group. — A few  days  ago,  as  Herr  Schweitzer,  the 
principal  photographer  of  Strasburg,  was  arranging  his  atelier  in 
the  expectation  of  custom,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  an 


exceedingly  handsome  young  lady  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
Schweitzer  at  once  recognised  his  visitor  as  “Miss  Mina,”  the 
golden-haired,  blue-eyed,  “Lion  Queen,”  of  a travelling  mena- 
gerie, temporarily  established  on  a plot  of  waste  ground  outside 
the  Metzger  Thor.  “ I want  to  have  my  portrait  taken,"  said 
the  fair  damsel.  “ I am  at  your  service ; pray  be  seated," 
replied  the  photographer,  with  a deferential  bow.  “ By  your 
leave,”  she  rejoined,  transfixing  him  with  a steely  glance,  “ I 
am  not  alone.  Two  friends  are  awaiting  me  outside  your  door.’ 
So  saying,  she  set  a silver  whistle  to  her  lips  and  blew  it  shrilly  ; 
whereupon  two  stately  lions  stalked  into  the  apartment,  greeting 
its  proprietor  with  a salutation  of  growls  that  made  his  blood 
run  cold.  At  a sign  from  their  youthful  mistress,  how'ever,  the 
formidable  beasts  sate  down  quietly  enough  ; and  Herr  Schweit- 
zer, gaiumg  confidence  from  their  peaceable  demeanour,  pro- 
ceeded to  “ group  ” his  appalling  clients  with  trembling  hands, 
placing  Miss  Mina  on  a sofa  in  a semi-reclining  attitude,  with  a 
lion  on  either  side  of  her.  All  three  preserved  a statuesque 
immobility  during  the  exposure,  the  result  of  which  was  a re- 
markably fine  picture,  now  adorning  the  windows  of  the  leading 
stationer’s  shop  near  the  Cathedral.  Hundreds  of  copies  have 
already  been  sold,  and  Herr  Schweitzer’s  mauvais  quart  d’heure 
with  a couple  of  loose  lions  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  remuner- 
ative period  of  his  professional  career. — Daily  Telegraph. 
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AU  Communications  connected  with  Advertisements  and  Business 
to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Piter  and  Carter,  “ Photographic 
News ” Office,  5,  Cast le  Street,  Ho Iborti,  E.C.  Advertisers  are  re- 
quested to  make  all  Cheques  payable  to  Messrs.  Piper  & Carter, 
and  crossed"  Union  Hank,  T holographic  News  Co.  Account.” 

*»*  Reception  Room  Notes  ; on  Receiving  the  Sitter  and 
Taking  an  Order.  We  have  selected  four  essays,  two  by 
ladies,  and  two  by  gentlemen,  and  beg  them  to  accept,  in 
addition  to  our  best  thanks,  a cheque  each  for  one  guinea. 
The  names  are  Mrs.  E.  H.  Way  and  S.  A.  J.,  and  Mr.  W.  M. 
Laws  and  Focus  Junior.  Place  aux  dames  : we  shall  publish 
the  essays  of  the  ladies  next  week. 

***  A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best 
“ Reception  Room  Notes — No.  2.  On  Sending  Out  Proofs ; 
What  1 do,  and  Why  I do  it,”  to  be  sent  in  by  the  1st  Sept.  No 
name  need  appear.  For  rules,  see  previous  numbers  ox  News. 
%*  “Stops.” — In  Mr.  Wilmer’s  article  last  week  “t >i”  should 
have  been  set  down  “ */i.” 

Stripes.— Your  bath  has  become  charged  with  alcohol  or  ether. 
Boil  it  down,  or  expose  to  the  air  in  a flat  dish.  If  you  leave  your 
plates  in  the  bath  longer  than  usual,  moving  them  frequently  up 
and  down,  the  evil  will  diminish  or  disappear  ; but  unless  the 
bath  is  in  good  order  in  other  respects,  this  course  may  cause  other 
defects  to  arise,  especially  now  the  weather  is  hot. 

C.  B.  L. — They  arise  from  a too  rapid  flow  during  tho  coating. 
The  whole  operation  should  be  much  more  deliberate  than  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  collodion,  especially  when  the  excess  is  poured 
off. 

F.  J.  B.— There  are  classes  and  laboratory  instruction  at  King’s 
College,  and  also  at  the  Cowper  Street  Schools,  Finsbury  ; these 
latter  classes  being  under  the  auspices  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Technical  Education. 

J.  W.  West. — 1.  You  have  omitted  all  mention  of  water  in  your 
formula,  but  the  proportions  given  of  gelatine,  bromide  and  silver 
nitrate  are  calculated  to  yield  a good  result.  A careful  washing 
will  be  required  owing  to  the  use  of  a large  excess  of  bromide;  and 
you  will  find  it  better  to  add  a portion  only  of  the  gelatine  (say 
about  one-fifth)  before  cooking ; and  then  to  heat  rapidly  to  nearly 
the  boiling  point.  2.  Yes,  or  nearly  so.  3.  Only  as  qualified 
above. 

Photo  Reader. — 1.  A mixture  is  made  of  30  parts  nitre,  10  of 
sulphur,  and  6 of  black  sulphide  of  antimony,  all  materials  being 
carefully  dried.  Six  or  eight  ounces  of  this  mixture,  burned  in  a 
tin  dish,  will  generally  suffice  for  a portrait.  2.  Yes. 

J.  Harris. — 1.  Each  ounce  of  the  nitrate  must  be  dissolved  in  12  J 
ounces  ot  water.  2.  There  is  no  objection  provided  that  tho 
operation  is  performed  with  a moderate  degree  of  rapidity. 

Arthur  G . — The  collotypic  print  is  fairly  good,  although  not 

first-rate.  If  you  mix  a small  proportion  of  tallow  with  your  ink, 
the  drag  on  the  film  will  be  considerably  diminished,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  vigour  of  tho  pictures  may  be  somewhat  reduced. 
Pykoxyline. — The  mark  looks  like  a comet  arising  from  a skin  of 
dried  collodion  beiDg  carried  on  the  plate  during  the  operation  of 
coating. 

Printer. — It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  do  intentionally  what  you 
have  done  accidentally.  The  prints  obtained  in  this  way  are 
especially  adapted  for  colouring. 
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TflE  TECHNICAL  EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  CITY 
GUILDS. 

The  recently-established  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Technical  Education  bids  fair  to  ultimately  become  of  great 
service  in  furthering  the  advance  of  industrial  art. 
Although  established,  as  it  were,  but  yesterday,  it  has 
organized  examinations  in  no  less  than  thirty-two  distinct 
technological  subjects,  these  examinations  being  simul- 
taneously held  at  various  stations,  including  most  towns 
noted  for  great  industrial  activity.  In  many  cases  instruc- 
tional classes  are  instituted  in  connection  with  the  exami- 
nations ; and  we  find,  by  reference  to  the  programme  for 
the  present  year,  that  there  are  already  no  less  than  118 
registered  teachers  actively  engaged  in  provincial  towns. 

When  the  central  technical  college  iu  London  is  finished, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice, as  notable  facilities  will  be  afforded  for  the  experi- 
mental elucidation  of  special  points  which  may  occur  to 
those  interested  in  industrial  operations ; and  all  can 
appreciate  the  advantages  resulting  from  such  an  arrange- 
ment, a3  those  engaged  in  industrial  work  have  very  fre- 
quently no  laboratory  accommodation  for  conducting 
experimental  operations  which  it  may  be  desirable  to 
perform. 

Next  year  some  changes  will  be  made  as  regards  the 
details  of  the  examinations,  the  most  important  of  these 
being  that  each  subject  will  iu  future  be  divided  into  two 
grades  only,  instead  of  three,  as  in  previous  cases.  The 
sub-committee,  in  a manifesto  dated  August  5,  1881,  gives 
four  elaborately-worded  reasons  for  this  change,  the  third 
being  as  follows: — 

“3.  Because  many  of  the  examiners  experience  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  preparing  sufficient  questions  to 
cover  three  separate  papers,  and  are  consequently  unable 
to  vary  their  questions  from  year  to  year  as  thoroughly  as 
is  desirable.” 

Surely  this  difficulty  need  not  occur  in  such  a subject 
as  photography ; and  it  strikes  us  that  in  most  cases  a 
failure  to  find  suitable  questions  should  rather  reflect  on 
the  examiners  than  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  examina- 
tion. Sub-committees  should  learn  and  abide  by  the  first 
principle  of  statemanship — viz.,  never  to  give  a reason. 

At  the  examinations  held  in  May  last,  over  eight  hundred 
candidates  passed,  and  seventy-eight  medals  were  awarded  ; 
while  iu  the  section  of  photography  alone,  eight  candi- 
dates passed,  these  being  John  Jenkin  Morgan  (silver 
medal),  Arnold  John  Spiller  (silver  medal),  Thomas  John 
Chilton,  Lillian  Hawkes,  William  M.  Ashman,  S.  T.  Lox- 
ton  (bronze  medal),  Katie  Wells,  aud  Byron  Carr.  In 
another  column  we  reprint  the  questions,  and  also  those 
in  1880. 

The  elementary  questions  are  fairly  easy ; but,  as  regards 
the  third  clause  of  the  fourth  question,  we  may  suggest 


that  many  who  have  not  made  a careful  comparison  may 
be  unaware  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  faint  gradations  of 
shade  in  a (so-called)  carbon  print  which  cannot  be 
realized  in  the  case  of  a toned  and  fixed  silver  print.  Such 
questions  asNo.  8 in  the  advanced  grade  are  useful,  as  testing 
the  knowledge  of  the  candidate  regarding  the  use  of  chemical 
equations  iu  calculating  quantities,  a point  with  respect  to 
which  many  photographic  practitioners  are  deficient.  The 
important  question  of  iodide  in  emulsion  is  brought  into 
notice  iu  the  Honours  paper ; and  it  may  bo  considered 
that  the  questions  generally  well  cover  the  most  important 
points  of  photographic  interest. 

The  paper  last  year,  which  we  also  print,  may,  perhaps, 
be  regarded  as  being  of  a rather  more  practical  nature 
than  that  of  1881 ; but,  no  doubt,  there  are  excellent 
reasons  for  this.  As  regards  the  text-books  recommended 
for  the  study  of  candidates,  we  think  that  the  list  might 
be  extended  with  advantage. 


OPTICAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  ENLARGED 
PICTURES. 

Second  Article. 

We  now  pass  on  to  a study  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  a condenser  is  required  by  the  photographic 
enlarger,  aud  as  many  desire  to  use  artificial  or  direct  solar 
light,  it  is  of  considerable  importance  that  this  matter 
should  be  thoroughly  understood. 

When  the  immediate  source  of  light  is  an  incandescent 
body  which  only  subtends  a very  small  angle,  such  as  the 
sun,  an  electric  arc,  or  heated  lime  cylinder,  a condenser 
becomes  necessary,  or  an  image  of  the  source  of  light  would 
be  formed  by  the  objective,  and  projected,  with  more  or 
less  distinctness,  on  the  focussing  screen  and  the  sensitive 
surface. 

The  condenser  is  used  in  such  a way  as  to  itself  produce 
an  image  of  the  source  of  light,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  this  image  is  formed  in  such  a position  that  the  objec- 
tive cannot  project  even  the  vaguest  or  most  ill-defined 
reproduction  of  it  on  the  focussing  screen.  The  con- 
dition of  things  above  referred  to  can  only  exist  to  per- 
fection when  the  image  of  the  source  of  light  as  formed 
by  the  condenser  is  produced  exactly  at  the  optical  centre 
of  the  objective,  and  under  these  circumstances  a cone  of 
uniformly  diffused  light  will  stream  out  from  the  object- 
glass,  aud  if  this  cone  be  cut  by  a white  screen  at  any 
point,  the  illumination  will  be  uniform  aud  free  from  those 
ghostly  images  of  the  light  which  often  mar  lantern  exhi- 
bitions and  spoil  photographic  enlargements.  It  should, 
however,  be  premised  that  iu  order  to  theoretically  fulfil 
the  conditions  above  referred  to,  the  source  of  light  should 
be  a point ; in  actual  practice,  however,  no  inequality  of 
illumination  arises  unless  the  soutce  of  light  is  very  large 
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and  close  to  tbe  condenser,  as  in  the  case  of  a large  flamed 
paraffin  lamp.  .... 

The  above  considerations  show  that  the  relative  positions 
of  the  condenser  and  the  objective  must  not  be  altered 
when  once  the  adjustment  has  been  made,  and,  in  actual 
practice,  it  is  sufficient  to  assume  that  the  position  of  the 
diaphragm  represents  the  optical  centre  in  the  case  of  a 
doublet  lens,  which  form  of  objective  should  always  be 
used  for  enlargements  with  the  condenser. 

The  transparency  or  negative  to  be  enlarged  must  be 
fixed  to  a carrier,  which  can  be  made  to  slide  between  the 
condenser  and  the  objective,  and  all  focussing  must  be 
done  by  moving  this  carrier  backwards  or  forwards.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  condenser  and  objective  must 
be  so  selected,  as  regards  the  diameter  of  the  former  and 
the  focus  of  each,  that  the  whole  of  the  negative  or  trans- 
parency is  illuminated  by  the  cone  of  light  at  the  plane 
where  it  yields  a sharp  image  of  the  required  dimensions ; 
but  under  no  circumstances  must  the  fixed  relation  between 
objective  and  condenser  be  altered. 

So  much  having  been  said  regarding  the  general 
principles  which  must  govern  our  operations  in  enlarging 
with  the  condenser,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  study  of  practical 
details.  As  regards  the  condenser,  the  number  of  forms 
which  have  been  devised  is  legion  ; but  in  actual  practice 
the  usual  form,  consisting  of  a pair  of  plano-convex  lenses 
of  crown  glass,  mounted  with  their  convex  surfaces  next 
each  other,  answers  all  the  requirements  of  the  photo- 
grapher. It  is  obvious  that  in  many  cases  large  conden- 
sers may  be  required,  and  these  are  not  only  very  heavy, 
but  inordinately  expensive,  and  it  has  been  suggested  to 
make  use  of  fluid  condensers  as  a substitute.  These  can 
easily  be  made  by  cementing  a plate-glass  back  to  a con- 
cave glass  such  as  is  used  for  the  convex  mirrors  used  for 
decorating  houses,  a small  round  hold  being  drilled  in  the 
plate-glass  for  filling  the  condenser.  When  the  electric 
light  or  lime  light  is  used  for  enlarging,  it  is  the  best  plan 
to  mount  the  condensers  in  the  partition  separating  two 
adjacent  rooms,  and  to  adjust  the  light  one  side,  the  enlarg- 
ing apparatus  proper  being  in  the  other  room.  An  ordinary 
folding  camera,  in  which  the  front  is  stationary,  and  the  back 
movable  by  a rack-work  arrangement,  may  be  brought  iuto 
requisition;  the  lens  being  carefully  adjusted  as  to  posi- 
tion, and  the  negative  or  transparency  mounted  in  the 
dark  slide,  the  front  and  back  of  this  being,  of  course,  left 
open.  The  remarks  made  last  week  as  to  the  easel  arrange- 
ments for  taking  the  sensitive  plate  apply  equally  in  the 
present  case.  When  direct  sunlight  is  used  for  making 
condenser  enlargements,  the  apparatus  must  be  so  con- 
structed that  it  can  be  turned  towards  the  sun,  in  which 
case  we  have  Woodward’s  or  Monckhoven’s  solar  cameras, 
both  somewhat  cumbersome,  inconvenient  for  actual  use 
in  our  climate,  where  sunshine  is  uncertain  ; or  a mirror 
must  be  used  to  reflect  the  direct  sunlight  into  the  arrange- 
ment described  sbove.  This  latter  is  a very  simple  matter 
if  the  condenser  is  mounted  in  a partition  opposite  a win- 
dow of  suitable  aspect,  it  being  merely  necessary  to  adjust 
a mirror  outside  the  window  when  solar  light  is  to  be  made 
use  of.  In  making  use  of  solar  instead  of  artificial  light, 
two  points  must  be  attended  to  : in  the  first  place,  the 
distance  between  the  condenser  and  the  objective  must  be 
reduced  in  order  to  bring  the  image  of  the  sun  into  the 
required  position,  namely,  the  optical  centre  of  the  objec- 
tive ; and  in  the  second  place,  the  mirror  must  be  moved 
from  time  to  time,  iu  order  to  compensate  for  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  suu. 

With  the  arrangement  now  described,  this  adjustment  of 
the  mirror  is  a very  easy  matter,  and  a heliostat  may  well 
be  dispensed  with.  A 6mall  mirror,  say  about  an  inch 
square,  is  attached  to  one  edge  of  the  larger  mirror,  taking 
care  that  both  are  not  exactly  in  the  same  plane,  and  when 
the  adjustment  of  the  large  mirrox  with  respect  to  the  con- 
denser is  satisfactory,  a pencil  mark  is  made  round  the 
spot  of  light  produced  on  the  wall  by  the  rays  reflected  from 


the  smail  mirror.  It  is  now  merely  necessary  to  occasionally 
move  the  mirror  so  as  to  keep  this  spot  of  light  within  the 
pencil  marks.  The  advantage  of  this  proceeding  over  an 
occasional  moving  of  a solar  camera  during  exposure  is 
obvious,  as  no  shake  is  communicated  to  lens,  negative,  and 
plate,  when  the  comparatively  distant  mirror  is  moved.  In 
actual  practice,  the  use  of  a heliostat  involves  too  much 
care  to  make  the  apparatus  serviceable  to  the  enlarger,  and, 
moreover,  tbe  expense  of  even  the  simplest  form  is  con- 
siderable. 

The  arrangement  we  have  described  possesses  notable 
advantages,  as  it  is  equally  available  for  enlarging  by  an 
artificial  light,  or  by  the  direct  solar  rays,  and  the  only 
permanent  fitting  required  is  the  condenser  mounted  in  a 
partition. 

We  imagine  that  a Swan’s  electric  lamp  will  prove  valu- 
able for  making  enlargements,  and  we  have  found  that  one 
of  them  can  be  very  satisfactorily  worked  by  a small  hand 
Gramme  machine.  Regarding  this  matter  we  propose  to 
give  more  patticulars  shortly. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Electricity  and  Photographic  Enlargements— Improve- 
ments in  Gelatine — Photographic  Birthday  Cards — 

A Hint  to  Out-Door  Photographers. 

Electricity  and  Photographic  Enlargements. — The  electric 
light  for  enlargements  appears  to  be  coming  into  use  in  the 
United  States.  A New  York  photographic  dealer  says: — 
“ You  use  the  ordinary  solar  camera,  but  supplant  the  suu 
with  an  electric  lamp.  The  negative  is  placed  in  the  barrel 
of  the  camera,  to  which  a mirror  is  affixed.  The  rays  of 
light  reflected  from  the  mirror  are  passed  through  tbe  nega- 
tive and  the  condensing  and  objective  lenses,  and  tbe 
photograph  is  thrown  in  an  enlarged  form  on  a sensitised 
surface  in  the  rear.  After  the  regular  chemical  manipula- 
tion, the  enlarged  picture  is  ready  to  be  sent  out.  The 
advantage  of  the  electric  light  for  this  kiud  of  work  is 
really  immense.  It  make3  the  photographer  completely 
independent  of  the  weather,  and  he  can  work  at  night  just 
as  well  as  iu  the  day  time.  It  frequently  happens  that 
just  at  the  photographer’s  busiest  season  (about  Christmas 
time,  for  instance)  the  weather  is  very  inclement.  It 
often  rains  for  days.  But  orders  for  enlarged  copies  of 
pictures  iutended  for  presents  come  in  briskly.  Formerly 
about  three-fourths  of  our  patrons  would  be  disappointed, 
lhe  bad  weather  would  make  it  simply  impossible  to 
execute  their  orders,  but  now  all  that  is  changed ; no  matter 
in  what  numbers  the  orders  accumulate,  they  do  not  worry 
tbe  photographer.  He  sends  them  off  to  one  of  the 
enlarging  houses  which  use  the  electric  light,  and  they  are 
all  done  on  time,  no  matter  what  kind  of  weather  there 
may  be.  Photographers  value  so  much  the  certainty  of 
getting  their  work  completed  in  time  that  these  houses 
always  have  all  the  work  they  can  do.  The  charge  by 
the  electric  light  plan  is  no  greater  than  with  the  use  of 
sunlight.  The  cost  to  the  enlarger  is  a little  more,  but 
that  is  far  exceeded  by  the  value  of  the  time  saved.  The 
electric  light  for  portrait  taking  will  be  slow  in  making  its 
way  iuto  general  use.  Most  photographers  will  prefer  to 
stand  by  the  cheap,  old-fashioned  sunshine ; but  it  will 
be  only  a question  of  a few  years  till  every  extensive 
‘ enlarging  house  ’ uses  the  electric  light.”  It  may  be 
because  this  photographic  dealer  happens  also  to  be  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  leading  electric  lighting  companies 
that  he  is  so  enthusiastic  ; but,  after  makiug  all  allowances, 
the  fact  of  the  adaptability  of  the  electric  light  to  photo- 
graphy yet  remaius.  M.  Faure’s  discovery  of  the  possi- 
bility of  storing  electricity  is  an  immense  stride  forward. 
The  necessity  of  a steam  engine  to  generate  the  electrical 
current  must  always  have  been  a drawback  save  iu  very 
large  establishments.  Faure’s  apparatus,  however,  does 
away  with  all  this.  _ 
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Improvements  in  Gelatine. — Now  that  gelatine  plates  are 
in  such  general  demand,  the  manufacturers  of  the  raw 
material  are  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction ol  gelatine  specially  for  the  use  of  photographers. 
While  in  conversation  recently  with  a member  of  one  of  the 
leading  firms  in  this  trade,  we  learned  that  a form  of  gela- 
tine perfectly  pure  would  be  shortly  introduced  which  would 
shorten  the  time  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  the  plates 
very  considerably.  Wo  are  not  at  liberty  to  say  more  on 
this  subject  at  present ; but  we  might  at  all  events  hazard 
the  opinion  that  it  is  possible  this  uew  gelatine  may  increase 
tho  sensitiveness  of  even  the  already  enormously  sensitive 
gelatine  plate.  This  increase  of  sensitiveness  will,  however, 
most  likely  be  more  due  to  its  physical  than  to  its  chemical 
condition. 

Photographic  Birthday  Cards. — We  recently  alluded  to  the 
subject  of  photographic  Christmas  and  birthday  cards.  The 
enterprise  shown  by  a foreign  firm  in  giving  prizes  to  the 
amount  of  over  three  thousand  pounds  to  designers  of 
Christmas  cards  shows  the  enormous  demand  that  exists  for 
these  pretty  souvenirs.  We  do  not  see  why  a permanent 
demand  should  not  also  be  created  for  photographic  birthday 
cards  having  on  them  the  portrait  of  the  sender.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  a suitable  card.  If  dealers  in  photographic 
stationery  were  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  production  of 
designs  including,  of  course,  a neatly-turned  sentiment,  or  a 
suitable  quotation  from  one  of  the  poets,  we  believe  that  a 
large  business  would  spring  up.  As  the  head  and  bust 
would  be  sufficient,  the  portraits  could  be  taken  with  but 
little  trouble,  and  a special  charge  made  which  would  bring 
the  photographic  birthday  cards  within  the  means  of  most 
people.  Of  course,  for  the  rich,  there  is  no  limit  as  to  ex- 
pense ; but  even  here  more  will  depend  upon  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  card  than  the  photograph.  Indeed,  we  do  not 
see  why  these  cards,  having  a suitable  space  on  them,  should 
not  be  sold  in  the  stationers’  shops.  People  then  could  choose 
their  own  cards,  and  bring  them  to  the  photographer  to  be 
completed  with  the  photograph.  This  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  the  photographer  keeping  a large  stock  of  cards 
in  order  to  suit  the  whims  or  fancies  of  his  sitters. 

A Hint  to  Outdoor  Photographers. — The  funereal  aspect  of 
photographic  appurtenances  is  occasionally  a drawback, 
especially  when  outdoor  work  has  to  be  done.  In  out-of-the 
way  places  people  look  with  respect  on  the  camera,  and 
endure  its  presence  with  tolerable  equanimity,  especially  if  it 
be  fairly  new,  and  the  brass  work  well  polished  ; but  the 
dark  tent  and  box  they  regard  with  an  amount  of  awe  which 
sometimes  causes  a little  inconvenience  to  the  photographer. 
Not  long  since  an  amateur  who  was  working  the  wet  process 
with  a dark  box  arrived  at  a little  provincial  town,  and 
knowing  he  should  stay  for  a fortnight  or  so,  determined 
from  economical  motives  to  take  lodgings  at  a private  house. 
But  he  reckoned  without  his  host,  or  rather  without  his 
hostess,  for  at  every  place  he  enquired,  the  lady  looked  at 
him  with  infinite  suspicion,  and  always  ended  by  requiring 
“ references,”  a condition  very  difficult  to  satisfy,  for  he  did 
not  know  a soul  in  the  place,  and  his  friends  were  200  miles 
away.  At  last,  weary  and  footsore,  he  was  about  to  give  up 
his  quest,  when,  on  turning  from  a house  where  he  had  been 
met  with  the  stereotyped  reply,  he  heard  someone  say, 
“ Pedlar.”  The  key  of  the  mystery  was  furnished.  It  was 
his  dark  box  which  had  done  all  the  mischief ! He  hastened 
to  a railway  station,  “ booked  ” his  incubus,  and  returned 
once  more  to  the  charge.  His  first  effort  was  successful,  and 
not  a word  said  about  “ references."  Verb  sap. 


THE  DISCUSSION  ON  GELATINO-CHLORIDE 
EMULSION. 

bi  ns.  IDO. 

As  regards  the  question  of  the  sensitiveness  of  gelatino- 
chloride  emulsion,  there  is  a constant  difteience  between  the 
experiments  of  Captain  Pizzighelli  and  myself  cn  the  one 
hand,  and  Mr.  Berkeley  on  the  other  hand.  The  last- 


mentioned  experimenter  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  by 
depreciating  the  sensitiveness  of  the  gelatino-chloride  emul- 
sion, I am  doing  a considerable  injustice,  not  only  to  the 
chloride  of  silver,  but  also  to  him  personally.  This  assump- 
tion is,  however,  erroneous,  as  I beg  to  assure  Mr.  Berkeley 
that  it  would  havo  given  me  the  most  intense  pleasure  to 
have  been  able  to  attribute  a high  degree  of  sensitiveness  to 
the  compound  in  question  ; indeed,  I set  out  with  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  prepare  a chloride  emulsion  which  should 
surpass  the  ordinary  gelatino-bromide  as  regards  sensitive- 
ness. Captain  Pizzighelli  and  myself  fully  recognised  the 
fact  that  AgCl  is  far  more  easily  reduced  by  chemical  agents 
than  is  AgBr ; and  we  fully  appreciate  the  circumstance 
that  all  ordinary  developers  might  be  expected  to  act  more 
energetically.  An  experimental  illustration  of  this  is 
simple.  Let  some  AgCl  be  precipitated  in  a test  tube, 
excess  of  NaCl  being  used  ; while  in  another  similar 
test  tube  some  AgBr  is  similarly  produced.  Both  are 
now  treated  with  alkaline  pyrogallic  or  with  the  ferrous 
oxalate  developer,  and  provided  that  actinic  light  has 
been  txcluded,  the  chloride  alono  is  darkened.  In 
further  illustration,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  neutral  pyro- 
gallol  reduces  exposed  silver  chloride,  but  not  the  bromide. 
In  gelatine  emulsion  the  action  of  silver  chloride  is  some- 
what better,  for  the  gelatine  acts  as  a preventive  of  fog. 
We  have  tried  over  thirty  different  developers,  some  strong 
and  others  weak,  the  results  proving  that  better  and  cleaner 
pictures  were  obtained  with  the  weaker  solutions  ; but  in 
every  case  the  sensitiveness  of  the  chloride  ptoved  to  be  but 
slight.  Indeed,  we  were  compelled  to  expose  some  seconds 
by  daylight,  or  many  minutes  by  gaslight,  in  order  to  obtain 
contact  transparencies,  although  in  less  time  bromide  plates 
would  have  been  solarised.  It  is  true  that  by  the  use  of 
a stronger  developer  that  the  sensitiveness  was  somewhat 
increased,  and  by  adding  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  the  ferrous 
citrate  developer  it  became  possible  to  obtain  a camera 
picture  with  double  th3  exposure  which  a wet  plate  would 
have  required  ; while  by  the  use  of  Abney’s  new  double 
developer  of  citrate  and  oxalate,*  a somewhat  shorter 
exposure  than  this  served.  I think,  however,  that  Mr. 
Berkeley  is  hardly  right  in  quoting  these  recent  experi- 
ments as  proving  the  inaccuracy  of  my  former  investigation, 
as  it  was  then  a question  of  the  ordinary  oxalate  developer. 

Silver  chloride  may  be  universally  regarded  as  being  less 
sensitive  to  light  than  the  bromide,  as  proved  by  our  own 
experiments  and  those  of  Vogel ; this  experimenter  having 
especially  noted  how  much  more  slowly  silver  chloride 
darkens  in  the  light  than  silver  bromide,  it  being  under- 
stood that  excess  of  the  soluble  chloride  or  bromide  was 
used  in  precipitating  the  silver  salt.  Similar  observations 
have  been  made  regarding  these  compounds  iu  gelatine 
emulsion,  by  Tizzighelli  and  myself. 

On  the  contrary,  chloride  of  silver  precipitated  with  ex- 
cess of  silver  nitrate  discolours  more  rapidly  in  light  than 
is  the  case  with  silver  bromide  (Vogel),  and  there  may 
perhaps  be  some  hope  that  gelatino-chloride  emulsion 
plates  may  be  made  considerably  more  sensitive  by  being 
soaked  in  an  alcoholic  silver  nitrate  solution  containing 
about  one  per  cent,  of  the  salt.  1 claim  the  priority  of 
this  idea,  and  intend  working  out  the  question. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  normal  chloride  of  silver  plates  (prepared  with  ex- 
cess of  sodium  chloride)  is  for  the  less  refrangible  rays 
much  less  than  that  of  the  normal  bromide  plates,  as  the 
former  requires  a ten  times  longer  exposure,  and  the  image 
does  not  go  so  far  into  the  yellow  as  in  the  case  of  the 
latter. 

Although  the  results  of  spectrum  photography  are  some- 
what variable,  and  depend  much  on  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  material  of  the  prism,  this  much  i3 
certain,  that  we  found  the  maximum  of  action  on  chloride 
emulsion  developed  with  ferrous  citrate  not  to  be  in  the 
ultra-violet  (as  stated  by  Abney),  but  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  the  line  I,  in  the  blue.  This  we  detailed  in  a com- 
munication to  the  Correspondent.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  worked  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  a 
season  when  the  intensity  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  is  less 
than  in  summer;  and  this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  accounts 
for  the  difference  between  our  results  and  those  of  Captain 
Abney.  As  regards  the  want  of  sensitiveness  to  the  red 
and  yellow  rays,  the  views  of  Captain  Abney  and  myself 
are  identical,  and  the  assumption  of  Mr.  Berkeley  must, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  untenable. 


Jit  f omt 

MESSRS.  T.  ANI)  R.  ANNAN  AT  SAUCHIEHALL 
STREET,  GLASGOW. 

Messes.  Annan,  of  Glasgow,  deserve  honourable  mention, 
if  only  for  this : they  are  the  one  firm  of  photo- 

graphers north  of  the  Tweed  which  manufactures  and  uses 
its  own  carbon  tissue.  Many  of  us  know  the  difficulties  and 
vexations  of  carbon  printing  ; but  few  have  had  the  courage 
to  make  tissue  for  themselves,  and  fewer  still  continue  to  do 
so  in  spite  of  heart-breaking  failure  and  systematic  dis- 
couragement. Messrs.  Annan  Brothers  have  for  years 
steadily  clung  to  the  production  of  carbon  tissue,  and  at 
their  works  at  Lenzie,  near  Glasgow,  have  succeeded  in 
producing  a material  of  excellent  quality,  as  abundantly 
proved  by  the  transparencies  and  enlargements  which  issue 
from  the  firm. 

At  Lenzie,  too,  Messrs.  Annan  have  a manufactory  of 
gelatine  plates,  but  in  the  present  paper  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  simply  to  a description  of  the  Glasgow  establish- 
ment, which  furnishes  us  with  matter  quite  sufficient  for 
our  purpose.  Here,  in  the  gallery  at  Sauchiehall  Street,  we 
perceive  at  once  one  very  important  fact ; namely,  that 
permanence  in  photographic  prints  is  one  of  the  principal 
aims  of  Messrs.  Annan.  Look  at  this  carbon  print  upon 
opal,  representing  Sir  Noel  Baton’s  “ Fairy  Raid.”  It  is  a 
photograph  finished  in  black  and  white,  we  are  glad  to 
hear,  by  the  artist  himself,  a circumstance  alone  that 
deserves  record,  since  it  shows  that  photography  is  no 
longer  looked  upon  with  such  jealous  eyes  by  painters. 
This  carbon  print  upon  opal  measures  no  less  than  four 
feet,  certainly  the  largest  and  finest  we  have  seen  of  the 
kiud,  while  we  need  scarcely  speak  of  its  excellence  and 
beauty,  since  it  has  been  so  highly  appreciated  by  Sir  Noel 
Baton.  Messrs.  Annan  have  published  many  works  of  art 
of  this  kind,  and  as  photographic  publishers,  indeed,  they 
take  very  high  rank.  Here  is  a series  of  portraits  of  the 
professors  of  Glasgow  University,  both  taken  and  printed  in 
carbon  by  Messrs.  Annan,  than  which  no  finer  collection 
of  its  kind  has  appeared.  The  portrait  of  Sir  William 
Thompson,  the  electrician,  is  one  of  the  best  of  them — they 
are  taken  8}  by  6^  inches — and  it  is  something  to  reflect 
that  such  good  portraits  are  printed  in  permanent  pig- 
ments. Here  is  a volume  containing  the  divinity  pro- 
fessors, and  yet  another  filled  with  those  of  the  medical 
staff,  all  of  them  names  famous  in  the  University  world. 
In  fact,  Messrs.  Annan  might  well  be  termed  photographic 
publishers  to  the  University,  for  we  find  still  auother 
volume  filled  with  views  of  the  Old  College,  which  dates 
back  to  1450.  photographs  that  must  be  dear  to  all  those 
inhabiting  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  as  we  believe 
Glasgow  is  now  entitled  to  rank. 

Auother  excellent  series  of  pictures  we  must  allude  tobe- 
foro  we  pass  from  this  subject.  They  depict  the  whole  of  the 
painted  windows  in  Glasgow  Cathedral,  and  form  a valuable 
record  of  this  branch  of  the  art.  There  is  almost  colour  in 
some  of  these  casements,  so  delicate  are  the  half  tones ; while 
the  “staining  effect  upon  the  glass  could  scarcely  be  better 
in  the  original  windows.  There  is  not,  strauge  to  say,  a 
single  instance  of  halation  or  blurring  in  these  window 
pictures,  which  represent  masterpieces  of  the  modern 


German  school.  They  are  the  work  of  Hess,  Schrandolpb, 
and  Moritz  von  Schwind,  the  last-named  artist  distinguished 
more  especially  by  his  being  chosen  to  renovate  the  Castle 
of  the  Wartbnrg  in  Germany,  revered  by  the  whole 
Lutheran  Church  on  account  of  Luther  having  translated 
a large  portion  of  the  Bible  within  the  venerab  le  pile.  The 
art  of  modern  window  painting — so  far,  at  any  rate,  asdesigns 
go — may  well  be  studied  from  this  fine  series  of  photographs, 
which  puts  vividly  before  the  student,  sitting  at  home 
at  ease,  transcripts  of  the  master’s  work.  Indeed,  in  glancing 
over  these  valuable  publications  of  Messrs.  Annan,  the  idea 
comes  over  us  now  and  again,  whether  such  work  is 
sufficiently  recognised.  At  Messrs.  Braun’s  establishment 
in  Dornach,  which  we  visited  a dozen  years  ago,  a great  deal 
of  woik  of  a similarly  classic  character  is  also  prepared, 
and  we  could  not  help  calling  to  mind  the  Alsace  studio  as 
we  examined  Messrs.  Annan’s  photographs.  Fortunately,  as 
in  the  Dornach  establishment,  these  reproductions  are  all  in 
carbon,  and  hence  we  may  trust  that  the  work  undertaken 
at  such  great  expense  may,  by  reason  both  of  its  intrinsic 
value  and  permanence,  be  ultimately  a source  of  profit  to  its 
progenitors. 

As  landscape  photographers  Messrs.  Annan  enjoy  an 
enviable  reputation.  Iu  London,  we  have  repeatedly  been 
made  familiar  with  good  work  from  the  Glasgow  studio, 
but  to  thoroughly  appreciate  its  skill  and  taste  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  beautiful  pictures  of  exteiiors  and 
interiors  of  Scotch  strongholds  which  here  adorn  the  walls. 
Here  is  princely  Glamis  Castle  with  its  rounded  turrets  and 
spires,  its  grey  walls,  its  weather-beaten  casements,  and 
handsomely  wrought  stone  woik.  Here  is  Alnwick  Castle, 
its  fine  lines  sharp  and  clear  in  the  leafy  landscape  ; here 
Dumbarton  Castle  on  the  Clyde,  and  here  again  Hamilton 
Palace.  But  better  than  all,  are  these  interiors  taken  on 
10  by  10  plates,  some  by  a Dallmeyer  12  by  10  rectilinear, 
and  others  by  a Ross  wide-angle  lens.  The  “ Duchess’  Bed- 
room,” for  example,  is  perfect  ; the  satin  bed  furniture,  the 
quilted  coverlid,  the  folds  in  the  rich  drapery,  are  rendered 
as  softly  as  by  the  painter’s  art,  while  yet  they  possess  all  the 
detail  and  clearness  of  photography.  “ The  Library,” 
Hamilton  Palace,  is  not  less  successful ; the  furniture,  the 
book-cases,  the  table-cloth,  all  are  rendered  with  surpassing 
harmony  and  clearness,  as  if,  forsooth,  the  photographer  had 
chosen  accessories  of  his  own  shade  and  hue,  in  order  to 
secure  the  highest  effect.  There  is  no  blurring,  no  halation, 
no  solarisation  ; the  light  is  diffused  as  ovenly  and  effectively 
as  in  a well-lit  studio.  All  these  interiors  wore  taken  with 
wet  collodion,  some  of  them  with  nearly  an  hour’s  exposure. 
Says  Mr.  Thomas  Annan  : — “ I use  gelatine  plates  of  our 
own  making  for  interiors  now,  but  we  have  not  given  up  the 
use  of  collodion  for  outside  work.” 

We  go  upstairs.  Here  are  carbon  prints  and  carbon 
transparencies  in  various  stages.  Impressiocs  measuring 
24  by  18  inches  are  considered  but  ordinary  work,  and  three- 
feet  pictures  are  not  made  much  fuss  about.  The  enlarging 
is  done  in  the  usual  way  from  a carbon  transparency,  pro- 
duced by  printing  upon  tissue  under  the  original  negative, 
and  in  this  way  securing  a vigorous,  transparent  positive. 
Some  of  the  red-tissue  prints  of  Messrs.  Annan  are  very 
successful.  A huntsman  surrounded  by  liispackonthe  steps 
of  a hunting-box  looks  like  an  old  engraving  by  Hogarth  ; 
and  so  anti-photographic  is  it  in  appearance,  that  one  wants 
the  assurance  of  the  printer  almost  to  believe  it. 

The  studio  is  spacious  and  roomy.  It  is  lighted  from 
the  north  ; but  the  sun  itself  never  gets  into  it  the  whole 
livelong  day.  What  there  is  of  wall  on  the  light  side  of  the 
studio  is  painted  dark,  while  the  bare  glass  is,  for  the  most 
part,  obscured  by  curtains  of  very  dark  blue.  On  the 
shadow  side  of  the  studio  the  walls  are  of  a light  tint. 
One  feature  deserves  special  mention.  The  slope  of  the 
roof  is  but  slight,  and  on  both  sides  it  is  glazed  ; but,  on 
the  shadow  side,  the  glass  is  covered  in  by  seven  or  eight 
boards,  their  ends  towards  the  apex  of  the  roof.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  therefore,  they  permit  no  top  side- 
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light  to  enter  from  the  shadow  side.  At  times  (in  winter 
more  especially)  light  is,  however,  desirable  from  this 
particular  direction.  For  this  reason  the  planks  are  hinged 
lengthways,  and  capable,  therefore,  of  falling  or  assuming 
any  slope  (and  therefore  casting  more  or  less  light) 
towards  the  object  to  be  photographed.  Two  cords  (one 
near  each  end  of  the  plank  or  board)  permit  of  moving  the 
plank,  and  either  allowing  it  to  fall  altogether,  so  that  it 
hangs  edgeways,  or  of  pulling  up  the  flap  flat  with  the  roof,  in 
which  circumstance  no  light  at  all  enters. 

Ttie  dark-room  is  one  of  the  best  ventilated  we  have 
seen.  There  are  two  ventilating  shafts,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  apartment,  with  pipes  no  less  than  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter.  The  shafts  are  not  only  bent  at  an  angle,  like 
a magic-lauteru  chimney,  to  keep  out  rays  of  light,  but 
there  is,  moreover,  placed  at  a short  distance  below  the 
orifice  of  each  a dead-black  disc,  to  make  security  more 
secure. 


The  “By-the-Bye”  next  week  will  be  “Pawnbrokers’ 
Bargains.”  The  following  “ At  Home  ” will  be,  Messrs. 
Alexander  Brothers,  at  Renfrew  Street,  Glasgow. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

METnon  of  Reducing  the  Intensity  of  Gelatine  Plates  — 
Me.  Stebbinq's  Sensitive  Pellicle— Gelatine  Rendebed 
Insoluble  by  Alum — A New  Laboratory  Lamp. 

Method  of  Reducing  the  Intensity  of  Gelatine  Plates. — The 
closing  meeting  of  the  session  1880-81  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France  wa3  held  on  the  5lh  of  August  last,  and 
I will  give  a short  account  of  some  of  the  more  interesting 
communications.  M.  Andra,  recurring  to  an  idea  which  was 
formerly  published  by  M.  Davanne,  recommends  the  use  of 
iodine  water  as  a means  of  reducing  the  intensity  of  gela- 
tine plates  that  have  been  over-developed.  If  a plate  of 
this  kind,  after  being  fixed  and  washed,  is  plunged  into 
the  liquid,  a coating  of  silver  iodide  is  formed  upon  its 
surface  by  the  action  of  the  iodine  upon  the  reduced  silver 
of  the  negative.  The  plate  is  then  immersed  in  a solution 
of  sodium  hyposulphite,  which  dissolves  the  silver  iodide. 
If  the  first  operation  does  not  produce  the  wished-for  effect, 
it  must  be  repeated  a second  time,  or  even,  should  it  be 
necessary,  several  times,  until  the  necessary  degree  of  trans- 
parency has  been  obtained.  This  is  a very  simple  method, 
and  one  which  offers  no  risk,  provided  that  care  be  taken  not 
to  use  too  strong  a solution  of  iodine  in  water.  M.  Davanne 
recommends  the  operator  to  have  always  at  hand  in  his 
laboratory  a sufficient  quantity  of  this  iodine  water,  since  it 
may  be  used  as  well  for  restoring  a negative  which  is  too 
weak,  as  for  reducing  one  which  is  too  vigorous.  To  restore 
a weak  negative,  it  must  be  plunged  into  the  iodine  water, 
when,  as  before,  a film  of  silver  iodide  is  formed  upon  it,  but 
in  this  case  the  film  must  not  be  dissolved  by  hyposulphite. 
Silver  iodide  being  yellow  in  colour,  the  impermeability  of 
the  weak  negative  to  the  actinic  rays  will  be  increased. 
There  are  several  methods  of  making  iodine  water,  since 
iodine  is  not  sufficiently  soluble  in  pure  water.  Two  grammes 
of  potassium  iodide  may  be  dissolved  in  a hundred  grammes 
of  water,  and  two  grammes  of  iodine  added  to  the  solution. 
But  a better  method  is  as  follows.  A few  crystals  of  potassium 
iodide  are  dropped  gently  into  a flask  full  of  water,  but  with- 
out shaking  the  flask,  and  then  some  grains  of  iodine  are  also 
dropped  into  it.  The  latter,  being  in  contact  with  water 
containing  iodide  of  potassium,  dissolves  very  rapidly  ; 
the  mixture  is  then  well  shaken.  From  the  colour  of  the 
liquid  the  state  of  dilution  of  the  iodine  ruay  be  judged. 
Before  using,  the  best  way  is  to  make  a trial  upon  a damaged 
negative,  and  its  effect  may  than  be  recognised,  and  if  it 
is  too  strong,  water  may  be  added.  In  methods  of  reduc- 
tion it  is  better  to  proceed  by  trial  than  to  force  the  action, 
which  would  be  running  the  danger  of  spoiling  the  nega- 
tive. 


Mr.  Stebhing’s  Sensitive  Pellicle. — Mr.  Stebbing  has  greatly 
improved  the  manufacture  of  his  sensitive  pellicle,  and  the 
method  of  manipulating  it.  He  exhibited  before  the 
Society  the  whole  of  his  process,  both  the  preparation  of 
the  pellicle,  its  exposure  in  the  camera,  and  its  develop- 
ment It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  our  readers  to  have 
a short  account  of  this  process  of  our  ingenious  colleague. 
Gelatine  is  run  into  a frame,  having  at  the  bottom  a glass 
plate  coated  with  some  insulating  material,  in  such  a way 
as  to  form,  after  it  has  been  dried,  a film  of  from  a quarter 
to  a half  millimetre  in  thickness.  This  gelatine  is  passed 
into  a solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  and  after  being 
dried  it  is  exposed  to  sunlight,  so  as  to  render  it  insolu- 
ble ; it  is  then  washed  in  order  to  remove  any  excess  of 
bichromate.  Over  the  surface  of  this  layer  of  gelatine 
the  bromide  emulsion  is  then  poured,  and  allowed  to  dry. 
The  sheet  of  gelatine  is  then  separated  from  the  plate, 
and  cut  to  the  required  size.  For  the  exposure  the  pellicle 
is  best  placed  between  two  glass  plates.  It  is  then 
developed  by  placing  it  at  the  bottom  of  a basin  of  the 
same  size  as  itself,  the  edges  having  been  previously  greased 
with  a little  tallow,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  from 
penetrating  between  the  layers  of  gelatine.  The 
developer  is  then  poured  quickly  on  it,  and,  when  the  print 
is  sufficiently  brought  out,  it  is  poured  off  again  into 
another  vessel.  The  plate  is  then  washed,  and  the  hypo- 
sulphite solution  poured  over  it  in  the  same  basin.  After 
fixing,  it  is  again  very  rapidly  washed  (always  in  the  same 
basin),  and  a solution  of  chrome-alum  is  poured  on  it ; it 
is  then  once  more  washed,  in  order  to  remove  any  excess 
of  alum.  When  this  is  finished,  the  pellicle  is  delicately 
lifted  up  by  one  corner,  and  removed  from  the  basin,  in 
which  a little  water  has  been  left,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
removal.  The  pellicle  is  then  placed,  with  the  emulsion 
side  upwards,  on  a glass  plate  which  has  been  rubbed 
with  talc,  and  which  is  a little  larger  than  itself.  It  is  then 
covered  with  a double  sheet  of  blotting-paper,  and  the 
squegee  is  passed  over  it  to  press  out  any  bubbles  and  all 
the  superfluous  water,  and,  fiually,  strips  of  paper  are 
glued  along  the  edges.  In  drying,  the  pellicle  becomes 
completely  stretched.  When  it  is  dry,  the  surface  is 
varnished  with  raw  collodion,  and,  so  soon  as  the  latter  is 
quite  hard,  the  strips  of  paper  are  cut  through,  and  a 
pellicular  plate  is  produced,  with  a perfectly  even  surface. 

I have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Stebbing  go 
through  the  manipulation  which  I have  just  described,  and 
I am  glad  to  be  able  to  express  a high  opinion  of  the 
simplicity  of  this  method.  Of  course,  there  is  one  great 
advantage  in  using  sensitive  pellicle,  not  only  for  tourists, 
who  are  thus  relieved  of  carrying  with  them  packages  of 
great  weight  and  size,  but  also  for  stationary  photo- 
graphers, for  whom  it  is  much  more  easy  to  keep  and 
classify  plates  of  this  kind  in  their  portfolios  than  to  store 
away  those  which  are  made  of  glass.  There  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  plates  of  pellicle  will  soon  be  able  to 
be  substituted  for  those  of  glass. 

Gelatine  Rendered  Insoluble  by  Alum. — Now  that  the  use 
of  gelatine  films  is  so  common  in  photography,  I cannot 
too  strongly  recommend  the  practice  of  tanning  the 
plates — that  is,  of  rendering  the  gelatine  insoluble  by  means 
of  alum.  When  treated  in  this  way  they  will  keep  much 
better.  For  this  purpose,  to  the  solution  of  gelatine  must 
be  added  about  a-half  per  cent,  of  alum. 

A New  Laboratory  Lamp. — M.  Laverne  sent  for  exhi- 
bition to  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  a lamp 
glazed  with  ruby  glass  for  use  in  the  dark  room.  This 
lamp  differs  only  in  a slight  degree  from  those  which  have 
hitherto  been  Jused  for  the  same  object,  but  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  very  portable.  Iu  discussing  this  sub- 
ject, some  of  the  members  complained  that  it  was  very 
tiresome  to  be  obliged  to  carry  on  all  the  operations  of  the 
gelatino-bromide  process  in  almost  perfect  darkness,  where 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see  what  one  is  about.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  error ; it  is  not  long  ago  that 
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Dr.  Kenyon  showed  that  by  his  process  an  emulsion  could 
be  prepared  in  a tolerably  bright  yellow  light ; and  as 
regards  development,  it  is  quite  certain  that  when  once  the 
plate  is  immersed  in  the  developer,  a yellow  glass  may  be 
substituted,  without  any  risk,  for  a red  one.  There  are, 
therefore,  only  a few  who  thiuk  themselves  compelled  to 
work  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  miner.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  carry  on  all  photographic  operations,  even 
those  depending  on  so  sensitive  a substance  as  gelatine, 
without  being  condemned  to  live  in  an  oven.  Moreover, 
it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  so 
much  thequautity  of  light  as  the  quality  winch  is  injurious; 
it  is  quite  possible  to  see  very  tolerably  in  a red  light,  which 
has  no  action  on  silver  bromide.  Leon  Vidal. 


Itflics. 

An  entirely  new  explosive,  more  potent  than  guu-cotton( 
is  announced,  made,  we  are  told,  from  a most  useless  waste 
product— to  wit,  pine  shavings.  The  statement  is  some, 
thing  like  that  of  the  old  French  serjeant  who  protested 
he  could  make  a capital  soup  by  merely  stewing  pebbles  ; 
he  said  nothing  about  the  things  that  were  added  when 
the  pot  began  to  boil — the  vegetables,  gravy,  salt,  and 
pepper,  &c.  So  with  the  pine  shavings ; we  are  told 
nothing  of  the  costly  nitric  acid  that  is  required  for  acting 
upon  the  wood  to  convert  into  a nitro  compound,  as  the 
photographer  converts  cotton  into  guncotton. 


In  fact,  with  regard  to  all  these  new  compounds,  the 
photographer  should  bear  in  mind  one  thing  : that  they 
are  nothing  more  than  his  old  friend  guncotton  in  a new 
phase.  AVhether  it  is  called  pyroxylin,  nitro-glycerine, 
dynamite,  cotton  powder,  pyrolignine — that  was  the  name 
given  to  the  sawdust  explosive  found  in  the  Fenian  tor- 
pedoes et  Liverpool— mataziette,  saxafragine,  lithofracteur, 
blasting  gelatine,  dualine,  tonite,  glyoxyline,  &c.,  &c. — 
they  may  all  be  classed  as  the  same  mechanical  compound. 
It  may  be  a solid,  such  as  cotton  fibre,  wood  fibre  ; or  it 
may  be  a liquid  rich  in  carbon,  like  glycerine,  that  is 
treated  with  nitric  acid ; the  result  is  a replacement  of 
some  of  the  carbon  by  a nitrogenous  body,  and  the  for. 
mation  of  an  explosive  in  the  form  of  a nitro-compound. 


So  that  in  respect  to  these  new-fangled  explosives,  it  is 
only  their  names  that  are  novel.  Cotton  powder  is  gun- 
cotton reduced  to  a fine  state  of  division,  and  tonite  is  the 
same  with  the  admixture  of  a nitrate.  Dynamite  is  sim- 
ply an  earth  saturated  with  nitro-glyceriue,  and  lithofrac- 
teur is  much  the  same  thing  with  a little  saltpetre  and 
sulphur  added.  Dualine  is  guncotton  soaked  with  nitro- 
glycerine, and  blasting  gelatine  is  not  gelatine  at  all,  but 
nitro-glycerine  in  which  guncotton  has  been  dissolved, 
forming  a sort  of  jelly.  Glonoine  is  another  name  for 
nitro-glycerine,  and  saxafragine  and  mataziette  are  aliases 
for  dynamite. 


In  short  there  are  only  two  bodies — one  solid,  and  the 
other  liquid — and  these  two  bodies,  guncotton  and  nitro- 
glycerine, are  practically  the  same  thing. 


The  International  Exhibition  of  Electricity  opened  in 
Paris  last  week.  One  of  the  attractions  is  a series  of 
800  of  Mr.  Swan’s  lamps  all  working  at  once  ; another  isa 
perfect  theatre  with  electric  footlights  on  the  Wendermann 
system. 

Cut  or  tear  out  a square  of  paper,  one  side  being  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  your  largest  stop  ; halve  this  by  folding 
from  corner  to  corner,  and  fold  the  triangle  thus  obtained 
so  that  both  the  acute  angles  of  the  paper  coincide  ; after 
which,  divide  at  the  fold. 


Either  one  of  the  two  equal  sides  of  the  triangle  thus 
obtained  represents  the  diameter  of  a stop  requiring  double 
the  exposure  required  by  the  largest.  Fold  once  more, 
so  that  the  acute  augles  coincide,  and  again  divide,  when 
either  one  of  the  equal  sides  will  give  you  the  diameter 
required  for  an  exposure  of  double  that  required  with  the 
last-mentioned  stop,  or  four  times  that  required  by  the 
first. 


By  continuing  to  halve  the  right-angled  triangles  as 
above  described,  the  diameters  required  for  the  following 
exposures  will  be  obtained:  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  and 
so  on,  a series  quite  comprehensive  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

Thi3  thod  of  working,  which  is  the  outcome  of 
Mr.  Cowan’s  study  of  the  ideas  recently  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Wilmer,  should  bring  the  “ iris  ” or  adjustable  dia- 
phragm into  use  for  photographic  lenses,  these  being  at 
present  but  rarely  fitted  with  it. 


The  ferrotype  has  led  to  a large  increase  in  the  ranks  of 
peripatetic  photographers.  On  Saturday  last,  we  counted 
at  the  Elephant  and  Castle  Station  no  less  thaii  seven  fully 
equipped  ferrotypists  on  their  way  to  Margate  and 
Ramsgate  by  one  of  the  morning  trains.  A black  obloDg 
box,  with  tripod  aud  black  fabric  strapped  thereto,  and 
which  could  easily  be  stowed  away  under  the  seat,  included 
each  man’s  paraphernalia. 


Five  minutes,  one  of  the  travellers  told  us,  was  the  aver- 
age time  that  a quick- working  ferrotypist  required  to  take 
an  order  and  execute  it ; but  this  period  was  evidently 
considered  too  short  by  his  comrades.  In  the  end,  the 
conversation  led  to  a good-humoured  offer  on  the  part  of 
our  neighbour  to  try  conclusions  with  any  of  the  company 
— in  fact,  to  make  a race  of  it  in  the  production  of  a por- 
trait. Our  destination,  unfortunately,  was  not  Margate, 
or  we  should  have  been  glad  to  witness  the  competition. 


But  supposing  even  that  five  minutes  sufficed  for  the 
production  of  a portrait,  this  does  not  come  up  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  “profeel  macheen,”  that  Sam  Weller  as- 
sured us  was  ready  to  “ finish  a portrait,  and  put  the  frame 
and  glass  on  complete,  with  a hook  at  the  end  to  hang  it 
up  by,  and  all  in  two  minutes  aud  a quarter.”  Thus,  our 
friends — the  ferrotypists— are  still  behind  the  age. 
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The  British  Association  meets  at  York  on  the  last  day 
of  this  month. 


This  is  the  law  in  Germany  touching  ownership  of  tlip 
negative,  according  to  a recent  decision  of  the  courts.  A 
customer  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  owner  of  the  nega- 
tive in  the  event  of  his  paying  a price  for  it,  and  having 
previously  stipulated  for  its  possession.  Otherwise  the 
negative  is  not  the  property  of  the  customer,  but  the  latter 
may  iusist  on  its  destruction  by  the  photographer. 


Two  deaths  by  poisoning  with  cyanide  of  potassium 
have  been  recently  recorded.  One,  that  of  a barrister,  was 
due,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  to  a supply  which  had 
been  obtained  for  photographic  purposes  ; but  in  the  other 
case,  that  of  a soldier,  the  cyanide  swallowed  was  iutended 
for  cleaniug  gold  lace.  The  war  authorities,  it  i3  said,  are 
about  to  substitute  some  less  dangerous  material  for  clean- 
ing soldiers’  ornaments,  and  it  would  be  well  if  photo- 
graphers were  more  careful  to  keep  cyanide  out  of  inex- 
perienced bauds.  It  is  seldom  there  is  any  actual  necessity 
for  cyanide,  and  we  kuow  of  many  who  are  able  to  get  on 
very  well  without  it  altogether. 

Iu  poisoning  with  cyanide  there  is  so  little  chance  for 
the  patient.  The  rapid  swallowing  of  an  emetic — warm 
water  is  generally  the  best,  because  it  is  handiest — 
followed  by  any  solution  of  iron  that  may  be  near,  is  the 
quickest  rough-and-ready  remedy ; but  there  is  seldom 
time  to  employ  even  this.  In  a case  of  poisoning  we  had 
the  misfortune  to  witness  some  years  ago,  the  patient’s  jaws 
were  rigidly  closed  withiu  three  minutes  of  the  event,  and 
by  the  time  the  emetic  was  brought,  ordinary  means  failed 
to  open  the  mouth.  When  the  jaws  were  subsequently 
forced  to  make  way  for  the  stomach-pump,  it  was  too  late 


irrgirs  uf  gaff. 

RECEPTION-ROOM  NOTES:  ON  RECEIVING  THE 
SITTER,  AND  TAKING  AN  ORDER. 

BY  MBS.  E.  H.  WAY. 

An  attractive  reception-room  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
On  the  taste  with  which  its  furniture  and  accessories  are 
arranged  and  kept,  and  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  and  order 
apparent  in  every  detail  of  this  department  of  the  photo- 
graphic studio,  more  of  the  success  of  a business  depends 
than  many  persons  imagine.  First  impressions  are  here, 
as  everywhere  else,  potent — here,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  place  ; for  not  only  is  the  order  the  sitter  may 
give  influenced  by  the  impression  of  the  moment,  but,  if 
an  agreeable  emotion  is  awakened  iu  the  mind  of  the  sitter, 
the  work  of  the  artist  is  rendered  more  easy  and  successful. 

Attractiveness  of  the  reception-room  clerk  is  not  less 
important ; and  here  I may  say  that  a woman  is  to  be 
preferred  to  a man  for  this  position,  as  she  is  more  capable 
of  entering  iuto  the  minutise  of  the  visitors’  wants,  a large 
proportion  of  whom  are  ladies  and  children.  The  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  reception-room  clerk  should  be,  in  a 
pleasing  manner,  combined  with  ready  conversational 
powers — sensible,  direct,  and  cheerful.  With  respect  to 
matter  and  manner,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  do  more 
than  give  some  hints  for  the  guidance  of  the  novice.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  on  a business  matter,  the 
tendency  of  the  talk  should  be  towards  business — this, 


even  if  the  sitter  should  be  inclined  to  be  chatty.  I do 
not  mean  that  the  conversation  should  be  rudely  or 
palpably  dragged  back  to  the  subject,  but  a little  tact 
will  suffice  to  lead  the  wanderer  iuto  the  right  path.  For 
all  this,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  clerk  should  be  able 
to  converse  pleasantly  and  well  on  all  the  ordinary  topics 
of  the  day  ; for  very  often  it  devolves  on  the  reception- 
room  attendant  to  amuse  sitters,  waiting  their  turn,  by 
conversing  with  them,  drawing  their  attention  to  pictures, 
&c.,  and  enlivening  what  is  to  many  a mauvais  quart 
d'heure. 

For  the  entertainment  of  visitors,  the  reception  room 
should  itself,  in  a great  measure,  provide.  The  most  at- 
tractive specimens  of  photography  should  adorn  its  walls, 
fine  examples  of  oil  and  water  colour,  crayon,  and  other 
large  work  ; pleasing  varieties  of  portraiture,  tastefully 
displayed,  would  prove  of  interest  to  most  sitters.  The 
pictures  of  children,  too,  arc  always  regarded  with  gratifi- 
cation. Illustrated  papers  and  magazines  will  also  assist, 
and  albums  of  pictures  are  useful  in  helping  to  wile  away 
the  time  of  waiting.  The  decoration  of  the  reception  room 
should  be  carefully  attended  to  ; nothing  that  could  prove 
discordant  to  good  taste  should  be  apparent. 

In  a well  kept  show  case,  attractive  frames,  mounts, 
passe-partouts,  lockets,  albums,  &c.,  may  be  exhibited,  and, 
by  judiciously  drawing  attention  to  them,  prove  a profit- 
able branch  of  business.  Showing  a frame  suitable  for 
presentation  will  often  lead  to  an  order  for  a large  picture 
to  take  the  place  of  a more  commonplace  gift  for  birth- 
day or  other  occasion. 

In  many  ways  the  tact  and  ingenuity  of  the  reception 
room  assistant  may  be  exercised  with  advantage,  to  show 
sitters  in  what  a variety  of  forms  photography  proves  use- 
ful and  pleasing. 

In  meeting  the  visitor  who  is  desirous  of  making  choice 
of  a style  of  portraiture,  it  is  desirable  for  the  assistant  to 
first  gain,  if  possible,  some  idea  of  what  the  customer  de- 
sires. Some  intending  sitters  have  no  idea,  but  generally 
there  is  a more  or  less  definite  wish  for  a certain  style,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  this  before  making 
any  suggestions.  It  sometimes  requires  some  ingenuity  to 
gather  up  the  disjointed  directions  of  a vague  and  absent- 
minded  sitter  into  something  like  a coherent  order. 

The  advice  I have  given  to  the  assistant  not  to  make 
suggestions  too  early  may  appear  superfluous ; but  I have 
seen  customers  carried  away  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
assistant  to  give  an  order  which  calmer  reflection  has  not 
approved.  Never  try  to  dissuade  a sitter  who  has  formed 
a decided  wish  in  any  direction.  If  it  is  possible,  carry  it 
out,  even  if  not  so  suitable  to  your  mind.  Spare  no  pains 
to  make  the  sitters  satisfied,  not  only  in  the  present 
moment,  but  after  they  have  left,  and  with  the 
pictures  when  they  are  completed.  Get  a clear  idea  of 
what  is  required.  We  will  say  a dozen  cards,  two  posi- 
tions— one  a large  head  profile.  (Here,  possibly,  it  may  be 
well  to  suggest  that  the  customer  should  consult  the  artist 
on  the  subject ; the  lady  has,  I notice,  an  unattractive  out- 
line in  profile  ; but  she  told  me  a friend  had  a lovely  pic- 
ture taken  in  that  style,  and  she  wishes  the  same.  1 
explain  that  it  is  always  more  satisfactory  to  leave  the 
artistic  arrangements  to  the  artist,  and  that  what  is  suit- 
able in  one  case  is  not  always  so  in  another).  I get  an  order 
for  the  colouring  of  three  pictures,  and  sell  two  frames 
and  a locket.  Without  any  pressure  the  money  is  paid, 
the  order  fully  booked  in  the  day-book,  and  the  amount 
received  entered  in  the  cash-book.  While  the  lady  is 
waiting  her  turn,  I show  her  some  of  the  pictures  in  an 
album,  purposely  turning  to  a beautiful  three-quarter 
face,  lighted  a la  Eembrandt,  with  which  she  at  once  falls 
in  love.  Perhaps  it  is  not  strictly  the  duty  of  the  recep- 
tion room  assistant  to  interfere  in  artistic  arrangements. 
Well,  I do  not  often — never,  except  in  such  cases  as  that 
quoted.  The  style  of  picture  having  been  decided  on,  the 
visitor  will  often  require  some  slight  assistance  in  her 
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arrangements,  or  advice  regarding  ornaments,  &c.  Give 
your  opinion  modestly,  with  the  reason  for  preference, 
and  make  any  suggestion  that  may  appear  desirable. 

Take  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  sitting,  aud  show 
you  do.  liy  your  easy  and  pleasant  mauner,  far  removed 
from  familiarity  or  assumption,  place  your  customer  on 
good  terms  with  herself,  and  she  will  be  more  likely  to 
make  a favourable  portrait  than  if  uncertain  or  anxious 
about  the  details  of  her  costume,  or  allowed  to  grow 
weary  for  want  of  attention. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  give  undivided  attention  to 
each  visitor,  nor  is  it  necessary  ; the  tact  and  good  sense 
of  the  attendant  will  suggest  many  ways  of  showing  their 
presence  is  not  forgotten,  or  their  interests  neglected — 
this,  whether  the  visitor  is  a lady  or  gentleman.  Children 
are  readily  amused,  and  can  easily  be  kept  in  good  humour, 
by  a skilful  person,  without  too  great  an  expenditure  of 
time. 

By  the  time  the  artist  is  ready  to  receive  the  visitor,  I 
have  written  on  one  of  the  slips  of  gummed  paper  kept  for 
the  purpose  the  name  of  sitter,  style,  and  number  of 
portraits  required,  which  1 send  by  the  person  engaged  to 
see  visitors  to  the  studio.  This  paper  is  given  to  the 
operator,  who  sees  at  once  what  style  of  picture  is  required, 
and  there  need  be  no  delay  in  his  work.  This 
gummed  paper  is  stuck  on  the  negative,  when  taken,  so 
that,  however  hurried  he  may  be,  there  can  be 
no  mistake  as  to  name  of  sitter,  &c.  When  the  sitter 
comes  again  into  the  reception-room,  I ask  if  she -will  allow 
the  artist  to  take  notes  for  colouring,  submit  further 
specimens  of  colouring  and  enlargements,  pointing  out  the 
advantages  of  each,  and,  if  any  addition  is  made  to  the 
order,  adding  it  to  the  entry  already  made  in  the  day- 
book. 

It  may  be  thought  that  now  all  responsibility  of  the 
clerk  ends  until  the  pictures  come  again  into  her  hands  to 
be  packed.  But  the  order  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
any  promise  made  as  to  time,  or  mode  of  sending,  should 
be  fulfilled,  to  do  which,  very  often,  many  reminders  have 
to  be  made  to  other  employees  in  the  establishment.  1 
need  scarcely  allude  to  the  importance  of  accurately  enter- 
ing appointments  in  the  appointment-book,  from  which  a 
copy  should  be  made  each  morning,  and  sent  to  the  studio. 

Fearing  1 have  already  taken  too  much  space,  I can  only 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  dressing-room  and  toilet 
requisites  should  always  be  clean  and  fresh,  and  the  room 
kept  in  perfect  order. 


BY  8.  A.  J. 

In  the  previous  articles  on  “ Reception  Room  Duties  ” and 
•‘How  l Keep  My  Books,”  which  appeared  some  few  weeks  ago 
in  the  Photographic  News,  the  reception  room  ladies  (whoso 
valuable  papers,  I have  no  doubt,  have  given  great  assistance 
to  some  less  experienced  sisters  of  the  pen  aud  brush)  seem  to 
have  junior  ladies  to  assist  them,  which  is  not  always  the 
case  in  a medium  class  trade;  so  perhaps  it  would  bo  advis- 
able to  state  that  1 am  engaged  in  one  of  the  principal 
studios  of  a large  manufacturing  town  where  aristocracy  is 
rather  rare,  so  that  our  business  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
middle  class  for  its  support,  and  such  being  the  case,  different 
modes  of  receiving  the  sitter  and  taking  an  order  have  to  be 
observed. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a slight  outline 
of  the  premises,  which  are  situated  in  a busy  thoroughfare. 
We  have  a good  fiont  window,  in  which  we  show  all  kinds  of 
portraiture,  from  small  C.D.V.’s  to  30  by  25  enlargements. 
The  shop  makes  the  first  reception  room,  in  which  I have 
a specime  n of  each  of  ihe  various  kinds  of  pictures  hung  up, 
with  the  price  ticketed  on.  1 also  have  a counter  fitted  up 
with  drawers,  in  which  I keep  my  photos,  ready  for  delivery, 
books,  &c.,eack  drawer  being  labelled.  On  the  top  of  the 
couuter  I keep  a set  of  albums,  one  containing  silver  prints, 
the  second  tinted  photos.,  and  the  third  chromotypes. 
Immediately  beyond  the  shop  are  the  dressing  rooms,  and 


lavatory  adjoiniug  the  waiting  room,  in  which  i3  the  studio 
staircase. 

When  the  sitter  enters,  I produce  the  first-named  album, 
and  show  spcimens,  commencing  at  the  lowest  price,  and 
then  introduce  the  second  and  third.  In  this  manner  I 
generally  succeed  in  obtaining  a better  order  than  was  at 
at  first  intended,  at  all  events  by  the  sitter.  When  it  has 
been  decided  what  kind  of  photo  is  required,  I enter  the 
name  and  address  in  a ticket  book,  and  give  the  sitter  a 
duplicate  copy  of  the  ticket,  which  they  show  to  the  operator, 
and  produce  when  they  come  afterwards  for  their  cartes.  I 
then  show  them  into  the  dressing  room  ; and  here  I may 
state  that  1 am  often  requested  to  assist  ladies,  and,  as  far  as 
I possibly  can,  I always  make  it  my  duty  to  oblige  them,  as 
it  makes  them  feel  more  at  home,  and  I find  that  we 
generally  have  more  re-ordera  from  sitters  who  are  assisted 
in  this  way  than  otherwise. 

When  they  are  ready  for  sitting,  they  pass  into  the 
waiting  room,  where  they  find  albums,  books,  &e.,  with 
which  to  pass  away  the  time  until  the  previous  sitter  retires. 

From  thence  they  are  shown  upstairs  to  the  studio,  where, 
as  I mentioned  previously,  they  produce  the  ticket,  and 
the  operator  sees  at  a glance  the  kind  and  size  of  picture  re- 
quiied,  so  that  there  is  no  need  for  any  delay,  and  as  dry 
plates  are  exclusively  used  in  our  studio,  the  sitter  is  soon 
released,  as  some  of  them  think,  from  an  uncomfortable 
position. 

When  they  come  down,  they  are  pointed  out  framed 
pictures  from  15s.  upwards.  I endeavour  to  always  show 
them  some  one  whom  they  are  likely  to  know,  as  they  seem 
more  disposed  to  give  an  order  when  they  see  a good  picture 
of  a friend  or  of  some  well-known  person.  In  this  way  I 
am  often  successful  in  obtaining  au  order  for  an  enlargmcnt 
from  the  negative  just  taken.  Of  course  we  have  some 
customers  whose  “amiable”  disposition  would  not  allow 
them  to  have  anything  more  than  they  intended  when  they 
first  entered,  even  if  you  made  them  a present  of  the  pictures ; 
but  I fiud  there  is  never  any  harm  done  by  showing  speci- 
mens of  all  sizes. 

Aud  now  a few  words  about  receiving  children  : some  of 
us  know,  to  our  sorrow,  that  a few  of  the  dear  creatures  are 
a far  way  from  possessing  angelic  tempers — in  fact,  some  we 
dare  not  even  look  at ; others  return  home  with  anything 
but  a smile,  and  refuse  to  bo  comforted,  because  they 
have  to  leave  behind  them  a rocking  horse  which  we  have 
in  the  studio.  In  one  instance,  a little  fellow  was  passing 
the  place  about  six  months  after  he  had  been  photographed, 
and  he  came  to  the  door  crying,  and  refused  to  go  any 
further  until  his  mother  promised  to  buy  him  a similar  horse. 

The  first  thing  I do  with  children  is  to  try  and  get  on 
intimate  terms  with  them,  and  then  use  a bribe  in  the 
promise  of  a picture  if  all  goes  on  well.  I find  it  often  takes 
good  effect  on  most  of  them  ; a few  others  are  like  their  above- 
mentioned  elders,  too  “amiable”  to  receive  anything, 
though  I am  pleased  to  say  we  have  never  had  a single 
failure  with  a child's  photograph  since  we  commenced  nsing 
gelatine  plates  Dearly  three  years  ago. 

The  picture  is  a card  with  a coloured  print  on  one  side, 
and  an  advertisement  on  the  other,  so  that  it  serves  a double 
purpose. 

In  conclusion,  I hope  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  a 
pleasant  face  and  kind  manner  are  always  beneficial  to  any 
business  ; and  whatever  class  of  customers  we  may  have,  let 
us  always  behave  courteously,  and  try  aud  bear  in  mind  that 
kindness  begets  kindness. 


CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE  FOR 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
Technological  Examinations — 1881. 

Questions  Set  in  Photography. 

Instructions. — The  candidate  must  confine  himself  to  one 
grade  only,  Elementary,  Advanced,  or  Honours,  and  must 
state  at  the  top  of  his  paper  of  answers  which  grade  ho  has 
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selected.  He  must  not  answer  questions  in  more  than  one 
grade. 

If  he  has  already  passed  in  this  subject,  whether  in  the 
first  or  second  division  of  any  grade,  he  must  select  his 
questions  from  those  of  a higher  grade. 

In  all  cases  the  number  of  the  question  must  be  placed 
before  the  answer  in  the  worked  paper. 

Three  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Elementary. 

1.  State  why  bromide  as  well  as  iodide  is  used  in  the 
collodion  employed  in  the  wet  process. 

2.  How  should  you  proceed  to  find  out  the  cause  of  veil 
(fog)  on  a wet  plate? 

3.  Give  a formula  for  a nitrate  of  silver  solution  for 
seusilising  albuminized  paper  which  contains  a medium 
amount  of  chloride. 

4.  Compare  a carbon  print  with  a silver  print  as  regards 
— 1st,  permanency ; 2nd,  facility  and  rapidity  of  pro- 
duction ; 3rd,  delicacy  of  detail. 

5.  Trace  the  course  of  a mono-chromatic  ray  of  light 
through  a prism,  and  state  auy  law  you  may  know  regarding 
the  path  it  takes. 

G.  Give  an  outline  of  the  method  you  would  adopt  in 
preparing  a gelatine  emulsion. 

7.  What  are  the  functions  of  Tripoli  powder,  ammonia, 
and  spirits  of  wine  in  cleaning  a glass  plate  ? 

8.  What  is  the  usually  accepted  theory  of  the  formation 
of  the  visible  image  on  chloride  of  silver  ? 

Advanced. 

1.  Single  achromatic  lenses  of  the  meniscus  form  are 
usually  employed  for  landscape  work.  Give  a sketch  of 
such  a lens  and  the  position  of  the  diaphragms  (stops). 
Give  the  reason  for  adopting  this  form  of  lens,  and  also  for 
the  position  of  the  diaphragms. 

2.  In  hot  weather  pinholes  in  negatives  taken  by  the 
wet  process  are  often  met  with.  Give  in  detail  the  reason 
of  their  formation,  and  a cure  for  the  evil. 

3.  State  how  you  would  prepare  a gelatine  emulsion  in 
hot  weather,  giving  all  the  precautions  you  would  adopt  to 
prevent  decomposition  of  the  gelatine. 

4.  Give  an  outline  of  the  platinotype  process.  State 
anything  you  may  know  in  the  early  history  of  photo- 
graphy regarding  the  use  of  the  sensitive  salt  employed. 

5.  Give,  the  theoretical  reactions  which  result  on  the 
addition  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  silver  nitrate,  and  show 
how  this  applies  to  development  by  the  ordinary  iron 
developer. 

6.  It  is  desired  to  reproduce  an  etching  by  photo- 
engraving. What  method  shou'd  you  adopt? 

7.  Give  an  outline  (with  formulae)  of  a process  for  copying 
engineers’  tracings. 

8.  Give  the  reaction  that  takes  place  when  chloride  of 
silver  is  placed  in  acidulated  water  with  lumps  of  zinc. 
Has  this  reaction  any  practical  value  for  photographers  ? 
Show  how  you  could  ascertain  from  the  fluid  (after  the 
reaction  has  taken  place)  how  much  chloride  of  silver  there 
was  orginally. 

Honours. 

1.  You  are  away  from  home,  with  your  camera  and 
gelatine  plates,  but  have  forgotten  to  take  your  proper 
lenses,  but,  by  accident,  find  that  you  have  a spectacle  lens 
of  focus  adapted  for  your  camera,  llow  would  you  use  this 
lens  to  take  pictures,  seeing  it  is  uncorrected  ? Give  the 
theory  on  which  you  base  your  adaptation  of  the  lens  to 
photographic  purposes. 

2.  Give  your  views  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  use  of  iodide  in  gelatine  emulsions.  Give  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  used  for  and  against  its  introduction 
into  the  emulsion. 

3.  The  sun  is  photographed  with  a lens  of  short  focus, 
and  halation  is  very  marked.  Sketch  the  form  the  hala- 
tion will  take,  and  give  the  reason  of  the  phenomenon. 
Will  there  be  any  difference  in  the  halation  where  glassof 


j inch  thick  is  used  instead  of  glass  $ inch  thick  ? If  so, 
point  out  in  each  case  where  the  halation  will  be  strongest. 

4.  Wbat  is  meant  by  a “ reversal  of  the  developed  image,” 
and  to  what  causes  is  it  to  be  traced  ? Give  an  outline  of  tho 
experiments  that  have  been  made  to  prove  that  the  causes 
you  mention  are  the  true  ones. 

5.  Give  the  chemical  explanation  of  intensification  of  a 
negative — 1st,  by  cupric  bromide,  followed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a solution  of  silver  nitrate  ; 2nd,  by  mercuric  chlroide, 
followed  by  ammonia.  State  the  drawbacks,  if  any,  to  each 
method. 

6.  Suppose  you  had  to  print  from  a negative  on  to  a 
cotton  fabric,  what  process  would  you  adopt  ? Describe 
your  mode  of  proceeding,  giving  a reason  for  each  sty>. 

Capt.  Abney,  in  his  report  on  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion, says  : — “ It  would  be  well  to  impress  upon  the  teachers 
that  mere  rule-of-thumb  work  is  not  everything.  These 
technological  examinations  should  prove  of  great  service  if 
they  do  as  they  ought  to  do — make  mere  manipulative  skill 
go  hand  in  hand  with  a practical  acquaintance  with  those 
principles  on  which  the  science  of  photography  is  based.’’ 

The  Exam’NA"ion  of  Last  Yeah. 

The  questicn1  set  in  183)  are  hereto  app  nded. 

Elementary. 

1.  How  shou’dyou  prepare  a nitrate  of  silver  solution  for 
use  with  the  wet  p ate  collodion  process  ? Give  the  formula 
you  would  use. 

2.  On  coating  a plate  with  iodized  collodion,  it  is  found 
that  it  flows  badly,  being  too  thick.  How  should  you 
correct  this  fault,  and  give  your  reasons  for  using  the  means 
you  suggest  ? 

3.  What  is  the  use  of  the  addition  of  (1st)  acetic  acid, 
(2nd)  alcohol,  to  the  ordinary  iron  developer  for  wet  plates, 
and  state  what  would  occur  to  a negative  during  develop- 
ment if  they  were  omitted  ?. 

4.  What  is  the  use  of  a preservative  with  dry  plates,  and 
give  the  construction  of  one  which  you  may  have  employed  ? 

5.  You  are  required  to  prepare  a plain  paper  print  ; give 
the  plan  on  which  you  would  proceed. 

6.  You  have  a single  landscape  lens  and  a doublet,  which 
equally  cover  one  size  of  plate  ; state  which  lens  you  would 
use  for  photographing  an  architectural  subject,  and  givo 
your  reasons. 

7.  What  is  the  use  of  a swing  back  in  a camera,  and  how 
can  it  be  utilised  for  landscape  work  ? 

8.  Suppose  you  suspect  the  presence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver 
(1st)  in  a transparent  liquid,  and  (2nd)  in  an  emulsion,  how 
should  you  detect  its  presence  in  each  case? 

Advanced. 

1.  Give  a formula  for  the  preparation  of  a bromo-iodized 
collodion  for  use  in  the  wet  process,  and  state  how  you  would 
proceed  to  test  the  pyroxyline  you  propose  to  employ. 

2.  Explain  fully  the  use  of  diaphragms  in  a single  lens, 
illustrating  your  answer  by  diagrams. 

3.  You  are  required  to  prepare  a washed  collodio-bromide 
emulsion.  Give  the  method  you  would  adopt,  and  the 
details  of  the  preparation. 

4.  Describe  any  variation  from  the  ordinary  wet  process 
which  you  would  employ,  in  copying  a plan  in  black  and 
white  lines,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a negative  from  which 
to  make  a photo-lithographic  transfer. 

5.  Describe  any  process  you  may  have  practised  for  obtain- 
ing a photo-lithographic  transfer. 

6.  Sketch  the  apparatus  by  which  you  would  demonstrate 
that  ferric  oxalate  in  solution  is  affected  by  light,  and  show 
how  you  would  chemically  prove  that  a certain  gas  is  evolved 
from  it. 

7.  Explain  the  theory  of  the  ordinary  alkaline  develop- 
ment as  far  as  you  know  it,  and  state  what  happens  when 
such  a method  is  applied  to  films  containing  (1st)  the 
chloride,  (2nd)  the  bromide,  and  (3rd)  the  iodide  of  silver. 
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8.  What  are  the  combining  weights  of  zinc  bromide  and 
silver  nitrate  ; when  Zn  = 65,  Br  — 80,  Ag  = 108,  N = 14, 
O = 16. 

Honours. 

1.  Range,  in  order  of  specific  gravity,  wood-naphtha, 
alcohol,  ether,  turpentine,  and  benzine,  nud  state  for  what 
purposes  they  are  used  in  photography. 

2.  Show  how  Quinck's  theory  of  the  formation  of  drops 
explains  the  development  of  the  Daguerrean  image. 

3.  Explain  accurately  the  terms,  equivalent  focus,  conju- 
gate foci,  focal  length,  and  aperture  of  a lens,  and  state  the 
law  by  which  two  lenses  of  equal  equivalent  foci  can  be 
combined  to  give  a combination  of  shorter  focal  length. 

4.  What  are  spherical  aberration,  chromatic  aberration, 
and  astigmatism  ? State  if  any  of  these  are  ever  an  advan- 
tage in  photography,  and  give  the  reasons  for  your  answer. 

5.  Show  by  rough  diagrams  the  sensitiveness  of  (1st)  the 
bromide,  (2nd)  the  iodide,  (3rd)  the  bromo- iodide,  and  (4th ) 
the  chloride  of  silver  to  the  different  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
and  apply  the  information  to  show  with  what  glass  you 
would  glaze  your  developing  room  window. 

6.  If  you  have  to  choose  an  actinometer  for  (1st)  carbon 
printing,  (2nd)  for  silver  printing,  state  what  form  or  forms 
you  would  choose,  and  give  your  reasons. 

7.  State  how  you  would  recover  the  silver  (1st)  from  an  old 
negative  bath,  (2nd)  from  waste  silver  paper  prints,  (3rd) 
from  a hyposulphite  of  soda  solution,  (4th)  from  a gelatine 
emulsion,  (5th)  from  collodiou  films. 

The  following  works  of  reference  are  recommended  for 
study  by  candidates  : — “ Researches  on  Ligut,”  by  R.  Hunt ; 
“ La  Lumiere,”  by  E Becguard  ; “Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, Royal  Society,”  1840  to  1843  ; “Scientific 
Memoirs,”  J.  Draper  ; “ Miller’s  Chemistry  ; ” “ Treatise 
on  Photography,”  by  W.  de  W.  Abney. 


&0msjion&m*. 

THE  PERMANENCE  OF  SILVER  PRINTS. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  much  interest  your  article  on  the 
permanence  of  silver  prints.  It  is  a subject  that  has  not 
received  the  amount  of  attention  that  it  deserves ; it  does 
appear  somewhat  strange,  in  the  present  advanced  state  of 
photography,  that  photographers  should  go  on  producing 
pictures  that  are  sure  to  become  a dirty  yellow  in  a com- 
paratively short  time.  The  more  beautiful  the  tone  of  the 
photograph,  the  sooner  it  appears  to  give  way.  I do  not 
know  if  you  have  observed  that  the  older  class  of  cartes  pro- 
duced in  the  earlier  days  (say  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago) 
are  much  more  permanent  than  those  produced  now.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  the  prints  are  not  sufficiently  toned  to 
ensure  permanence,  and  that  the  demand  for  light  brown 
tones  has  something  to  answer  for  in  the  fading  of  silver 
prints,  to  secure  which,  the  practice  is  to  priut  very  light, 
tone  little,  and  fix  gently  in  the  hyposulphite  solution. 
Now  the  older  workers  in  photography  will  remember  the 
old  process  was  to  print  deep,  tone  until  the  print  was  quite 
blue,  and  then  submit  it  to  a vigorous  fixing  in  fresh 
hyposulphite — prints  so  treated,  in  my  experience,  beicg 
very  permanent.  I have  some  of  the  oldest  cartes-de-visite 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  permanence.  I am  sorry 
that  I cannot  say  as  much  for  recent  productions. 

I also  think  the  albumen  has  something  to  do  with  fading. 
I do  not  like  the  compound  with  which  albumenized  paper 
is  coated  ; the  surface  appears  to  be  coated  with  all  kinds  of 
preparations,  colour  for  tinting  the  paper,  varnish,  &c. 

The  value  of  a photograph  ought  to  increase  with  age, 
and  photographers  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  their  customers 
with  fairly  permanent  pictures.  We  apparently  still  want 
a good  printing  process — something  that  will  give  the 
beauty  of  a good  silver  print  with  more  permanence  ; and 
auything  that  can  bo  done  in  this  direction  would  remove 
what  I believe  every  photographer  has  felt  to  be  a reproach 
on  our  beautful  art. — Yours  sincerely,  James  Howie. 


[In  the  old  time,  negatives  were  denser  and  more  vigour- 
ous,  a strong  sensitizing  bath  being  used  with  a highly 
salted  paper.  These  circumstances  no  doubt  tended  to  make 
the  pictures  more  lasting. — Ed.  P.N.] 


“FOG  IN  GELATINE  PLATES.” 

Sir, — I read  with  great  interest  and  pleasure  Mr.  Otto 
Pfenninger’s  letter  on  removing  pink  or  red  fog  in  gelatine 
plates,  a bugbear  against  which,  as  far  as  I know,  none 
has  ever  conclusively  found  a sure  preventive,  and  I have 
not  seen  any  reliable  formula  for  removing  it.  I made  a 
poiut  of  at  once  trying  Mr.  Pfenniuger’s  process  on  some 
negatives  I much  valued,  but  could  scarcely  print  from  at 
all,  and  can  most  unhesitatingly  state  that  the  result  was  a 
complete,  clean,  aud  in  every  way  most  successful  removal 
of  the  transparent  pink  and  red  fog. 

Mr.  Pfenninger  speaks  of  its  greatly  softening  the  nega- 
tive ; “ almost  too  soft,”  he  says.  This  I found  to  be  the 
case  literally,  but  I also  found  a mode  of  intensifying 
again ; it  has  been  found  that,  after  clearing  a negative 
to  some  extent  from  this  piuk  fog  by  means  only  partially 
successful,  on  applying  dilute  liquor  ammonia  to  reintensify, 
the  red  bugbear  has  again  been  developed  to  an  annoying 
degree,  rather  proviug  that  it  is  the  ammonia  which  has 
much  to  do  with  its  cause. 

I find  that  after  removing  the  stain  by  Mr.  Pfonninger’s 
method,  and  washing  and  draining  the  negative  well,  any 
degree  of  intensity  may  be  obtained  by  immersing  it  in  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  about  one-third  of  the 
strength  of  that  used  for  wet  plates;  this  plan  lean  safely 
recommend.  I cannot  close  without  tendering  to  Mr. 
Pfenniuger  my  sincere  thanks  for  giving  to  us  such  an 
effectual  safe  destroyer  of  “the  red  demon,”  and  I am  sure 
he  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  the  whole  photographic 
community. — Yours  truly,  II.  A.  11.  Daniel. 


AN  EXPLANATION  WANTED. 

Sir, — I have  recently  experienced  a somewhat  strange 
accident  with  gelatine  plates.  Being  on  a tour  in 
Thuringia,  I had  occasion  to  refill  my  dark  slides,  and  then 
t he  door  of  the  darkened  room  was  opened  for  a moment  ; 
there  were  at  the  time  six  plates  about,  which  might  have 
been  affected  by  the  light  entering.  On  developing  I 
found  that  two  were  completely  spoiled,  and  turned  black  ; 
one  was  so  affected  as  to  leave  only  a faint  trace  of  the 
image,  and  one  had  two  impressions  on  it  ; the  other  two 
must  have  been  covered,  or  were  only  very  slightly  affected. 

I enclose  a print  of  the  one  with  double  impression,  the 
subject  of  the  original  picture  being  Die  alte  Burg  Lieben - 
stein , and  the  underneath  part,  as  also  the  faint  background 
of  foliage  part,  and  the  part  of  modern  house,  pavilion  on 
the  left  hand  side  of  the  picture,  were  on  the  plate,  which  has 
turned  completely  black, and  were  a representation  of  the  Cur- 
haus  at  Bad  Liebenstein.  Although  these  two  plates  were  in 
a double  dark  slide  together,  an  impression  or  copying  in 
the  dark  slide  cannot  have  taken  place,  as  they  were  separated 
by  a piece  of  black  cardboard,  and  the  position  of  the  pic- 
ture also  shows  that  the  plates  must  have  been  lying  in 
such  a manner  that  the  plain  or  back  part  of  plate  2 was 
lying  next  to  the  prepared  surface  of  plate  one. 

I deem  this  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  communicated 
to  you,  and  if  you  or  your  numerous  readers  can  give  me  an 
explanation  of  the  occurrence,  I shall  feel  much  obliged. 
I repeat,  the  plates  were  both  undeveloped  when  the  accident 
occurred.  The  plates  used  were  by  Swan,  of  Newcastle. — 
I am,  sir,  yours,  &c.,  Emil  Selio. 


A GOOD  TONE. 

Sir, — Noticing  in  last  week’s  issue  of  Photographic  News 
the  article  on  “ Tone,”  1 beg  to  say  a few  words  on  the 
formula;  we  use.  In  looking  through  the  Photographic 
News  Almanac  for  this  year,  I noticed  on  page  71  an  article 
on  “ Toning  Baths  ” by  H.  Knight,  in  which  a formula 
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is  given  ; and  seeing  that  he  had  used  this  same  formula  for 
over  ten  years,  we  tried  it.  The  result  was  we  got  much  more 
beautiful  warm  purple  tones  than  we  had  before.  Since  that 
time  no  other  toning  bath  has  been  used  in  our  studio.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  one  of  this  year’s  Almanacs 
I quote  the  formula: — Into  a pint  jug  put  J drachm  of 
precipitated  chalk,  then  add  two  drachms  of  chloride  of  gold 
solution  (one  grain  of  gold  to  one  drachm  of  water)  ; now  add 
one  pint  of  boiling  water  ; after  standing  until  nearly  cold, 
pour  the  clear  solution  into  a dish,  and  begin  to  tone  as 
follows:  take  the  prints  one  at  a time  direct  from  the 
printing  frame  (or  after  being  trimmed),  and  lay  them  face 
downwards  in  the  solution,  and  when  the  red  colour  has 
nearly  disappeared,  take  them  and  put  them  direct  in  the 
following  fixing  bath  : — 

Common  salt 

Liq.  ammonia  '880  ...  ...  5 drops 

Hypo,  ofsoda  ...  4 ounces 

Water  1 pint 

After  ten  minutes’  fixing,  wash  in  the  usual  manner. — Yours 
truly,  Walker  Bbos. 


£ ounce 


DR.  VOGEL’S  EMULSION. 

Sib, — Returning  from  an  excursion  I find  the  issue  of 
July  29th  of  your  valuable  journal,  containing  the  interest- 
ing contribution  of  Captain  Abney  entitled  “ Substrata.” 
I am  glad  to  see  that  Captain  Abney  is  successful  with  the 
substratum  I recommended,  but  I beg  to  correct  a little 
error  in  his  paper  with  regard  to  my  emulsion.  It  is  not 
prepared,  as  he  believes,  simply  by  dissolving  gelatine 
pellicle  in  acetic  acid.  I could  not  recommend  such  an 
emulsion  ; it  would  be,  indeed,  as  Captain  Abuey  says,  a 
terrible  article  to  keep  on  a glass  plate.  Besides,  a film  of 
this  emulsion  would  be  soluble  in  water,  and  liable  to  leave 
the  plate  during  development  in  6pite  of  the  substratum. 
My  emulsion  is  a combination  of  a gelatine  and  collodion 
emulsion  with  about  30  to  40  percent,  of  acetic  acid  in  it, 
and  a large  quantity  of  methylated  spirit,  to  give  it 
keeping  qualities,  aud  to  facilitate  evaporation  during  dry- 
ing of  the  film.  The  guncotton  gives  the  latter  more 
cohesion,  and  makes  it  quite  iusoluble,  even  in  boiling  water, 
so  that  the  emulsion  can  be  employed  in  the  hottest  season 
without  danger  of  dissolution  of  the  film  during  develop- 
ment.— Yours  truly,  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel. 


GELATINE  V.  COLLODION. 

Sir, — As  one  who  has  wholly  discarded  the  silver  bath 
and  collodion,  would  you  allow  me  a few  words  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Henderson?  In  the  twoletters  onthissubject  last  week, 
no  mention  was  made  in  Mr.  Henderson’s  figures  with  regard 
to  the  expense  of  collodion  and  bath.  If  any  one  will  take 
the  trouble  to  reduce  his  quantities,  he  will  find  Mr.  Hender- 
son has  cut  it  so  fine  that  it  is  simply  ridiculous.  For  in- 
stance, the  amount  of  collodion  stated  allows  only  24 £ drops 
of  collodion  for  each  quarter-plate,  allowing  nothing  for 
evaporation  whilst  coating  128  dozen.  Now  I have  tried  to 
coat  a plate  with  that  amount,  aud  I confidently  say  it  is 
impossible.  Next.  I see  the  amount  of  silver  is  assumed  to 
be  two  grains  for  each  quarter- plate.  Does  any  oue 
suppose  thatquantity  is  sufficient  ? I know  from  experience 
that  when  I have  made  up  a new  bath  with  10  ounces  of 
silver  it  has  been  worked  up  long  before  I have  used  128 
dozen  of  plates.  Next  he  gives  us  two  drams  of  developer 
for  each  plate.  I own  I have  succesded  in  developing  a 
quarter-plate  with  this  quantity  since  reading  Mr.  Hender- 
sons remarks,  but  my  practice  in  general  work  was  to  pour 
out  one  ounce  of  developer  for  each  double  quarter- plate, 
and  I thought  myself  very  careful  at  that.  But  whilst 
cutting  it  so  fine  on  the  one  side,  he  does  not  do  ample 
justice  to  the  other.  First,  with  collodion  and  bath,  he  lakes 
the  cost  of  materials  only,  whilst  with  the  gelatine  he  takes  an 
average  of  all  the  makers  ; this,  of  course,  including  labour, 
of  which  nothing  is  said  upon  the  other  side.  To  have  been 


fair,  Mr.  Henderson  should  have  stated  the  quantities  of  silver 
bromide  and  gelatine  required  to  make  emulsion  enongh  to 
coat  128  dozen  of  quaiter-plates  ; in  that  case  the  balance 
would  have  been  upon  the  other  side.  I do  not  make  my 
own  plates,  and  yet  I find  a considerable  saving  by  using 
gelatine  instead  of  collodion.  In  the  first  place,  I only  pay 
18s.  per  gross  for  my  plates.  I am  not  going  to  use  your 
pages  to  advertise  the  maker,  but  I will  say  that  they  are 
all  that  can  be  desired  ; they  are  not  without  their  faults, 
neither  are  any  of  the  higher  priced  plates,  all  of  which  I 
have  tried  in  turn,  only  to  be  convinced  that  a good  reli- 
able plate  can  be  made  at  a reasonable  price.  But,  apart 
from  the  cost  of  the  materials,  gelatino-bromide  saves  me 
the  cost  of  a dark-room  assistant,  and,  above  all,  I have 
not  been  troubled  with  the  distracting  headaches  to  which 
I was  subject  when  using  collodion,  and  the  comfort  in 
working  is  not  to  be  ignored.  No  plate-cleaning,  no  albu- 
menizing  of  plates,  no  waiting  while  plates  are  coated 
and  bathed,  no  fear  that  the  plate  will  spoil  while 
some  fidgetty  sitter  is  arranging  herself  before  the 
glass.  I can  get  rid  of  my  sitters  in  one  quarter  the 
time,  which  is  a great  consideration  in  a season  watering 
place,  where  the  work  must  be  done  while  visitors  are  here, 
and  a number  of  important  people  are  waiting.  There  is 
also  the  important  fact  that  you  can  make  negatives  in  a 
light  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  with  if  using 
collodion,  and,  above  all,  I have  been  much  more  successful 
in  catching  pleasing  expressions  since  I have  used  gelatino- 
bromide  plates  ; aud  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  the 
negatives  require  much  less  retouching.  To  sum  up,  I 
save  by  the  use  of  gelatino-bromide  plates  money,  time, 
health,  and  temper,  aud  secure,  as  a rule,  better  results. — 
Yours  truly,  G.  CltOUGHTON. 

Lowestoft. 


Dr0CMb'm0S  0f  jsouetus. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  Society  held  its  sixth  out-door  meeting  for  the  season  on 
Saturday  last,  the  13th  instant. 

The  party  (not  so  numerous  as  might  have  been  expected) 
proceeded  from  London  Road  Station  to  Whaley  Bridge,  then 
wandered  by  a field  path  (where  several  choice  bits  were  encoun- 
tered,  including  the  farmyard  of  Mr.  Morten)  to  the  pretty  little 
village  of  Taxall  ; but  the  rain  descended  in  such  torrents  that 
operations  were  almost  entirely  suspended  till  the  time  to  return. 
A strong  desire  was  expressed  by  all  present  to  again  visit  this 
delightful  spot.  To  a substantial  meal  ample  justice  was  done 
at  the  Whaley  Bridge  Station. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  to  Manley  Hall  and  Park  on  Satur- 
day, the  27th.  Tram-car  from  Piccadilly  leaves  at  two  o’clock. 
Members  should  provide  themselves  with  tickets  (free),  which 
are  to  be  had  from  the  Hon.  Secretary. 


Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  Debenham  in  the 
chair, 

Mr.  Cowan  suggested  and  explained  a simplified  way  of 
carrying  out  Mr.  H.  Wilmer’s  method  of  calculating  the  aper- 
tures of  stops. 

Mr.  Eendersoh  suggested  a method  of  taking  vignettes 
with  any  tinted  background,  direct  in  the  camera,  by  using 
two  shutters,  working  vertically,  midway  between  the  lens 
and  the  plate  ; the  upper  shutter  is  arranged  so  as  to  cut  off  as 
much  of  the  figure  as  is  required,  aud  the  exposure  is  then 
made;  this  done,  the  under  shutter  is  closed,  the  upper  one 
removed,  and  the  nnexposed  portion  of  tho  plate  is  exposed  on 
the  background.  He  also  exhibited  a negative  intensified  by 
Dr.  Monckhoveu’s  formula,  which,  after  about  a dozen  prints 
had  been  taken  from  it,  had  in  parts  turned  to  a ruby  colour. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  he  had  exposed  a negative  intensified  by 
this  formula  to  strong  sunlight  for  six  days,  and  could  then 
detect  no  change  in  it. 

Mr.  Haddon  produced  two  bottles,  one  containing  a solution 
of  a persalt  of  iron,  and  the  other  a solution  of  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonia.  When  mixed,  these  two  solutions  form  an  intensely 
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red  colour  ; this  colour  Mr.  Haddon  proposes  to  use  as  a medium 
for  filtering  the  light  of  the  darkroom,  by  filling  a chemist’s 
show-bottle  with  it,  and  placing  same  in  front  of  a gas  flame. 

Mr.  Henderson  produced  a weak  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
and  another  (also  weak)  of  bichloride  of  platinum  ; these,  when 
mixed,  give  a colour  so  like  that  given  by  Mr.  Henderson’s  solu- 
tion that  it  was  almost  impossible,  either  with  the  eye  or  by 
the  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  to  detect  the  difference  between  them. 
Mr.  Henderson  said  that  there  was  one  fact  in  favour  of  his  solu- 
tion, that  is,  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  wet-plate  intensifiers 
known,  and  in  fact  in  formed  the  basis  of  his  enamel  process. 

Mr.  Haddon  had  boiled  his  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
no  change  in  the  colour  took  place  ; but  nitric  acid  did  affect  the 
colour.  He  had  not  tried  it  as  an  intensifier. 

Mr.  Brown  passed  round  a wedge-shaped  glass  cell  for 
determining  the  depth  of  any  coloured  liquid  necessary  to  give  a 
safe  light. 

Mr.  Henderson  showed  two  oval  masks,  suitable  for  cameo 
work,  cut  with  the  same  die,  the  inner  one  being  cut  from  wet 
and  the  outer  from  dry  paper  ; as  the  paper  shrinks  in  drying, 
the  inner  one  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  other,  and  by  this 
means  much  more  perfect  registration  can  be  obtained  than  by 
usi  ig  masks  cut  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  following  simplo  method  of  ascertaining  the  intensity 
of  light1  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Henderson:— Expose  in  the 
camera  in  the  ordinary  way  a tablet  of  phosphorescent  paint, 
in  front  of  which  is  placed  a number  of  graduated  tints  ; after 
exposure  fora  given  time,  remove  to  the  dark  room,  and  the 
number  of  the  tints  imprinted  upon  tho  phosphorescent  tablet 
will  indicate  the  intensity  of  the  light.  lie  also  suggested  that 
by  looking  at  the  sitter  through  the  tints,  the  amount  of 
exposure  necessary  to  bo  given  might  be  approximately 
calculated. 


SDalfc  m tjtt  Stubi0. 

Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society. — We  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that  August  30th  is  the 
last  day  for  receiving  photographs  for  this  year’s  exhibition 
at  Falmouth.  Particulars  and  forms  of  entry  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Mr.  William  Brooks,  Laurel  Villa,  Wray  Park, 
Reigate. 

Trapp’s  Albumenised  Paper.— We  have  received  some 
samples  which  are  said  to  be  tinted  with  a colouring 
matter,  not  subject  to  change  or  fade  by  the  prolonged  action  ot 
light.  Exposure  side  by  side  with  some  tinted  albumenized 
paper,  which  we  had  by  us,  showed  that  the  tint  of  Messrs. 
Trapp’s  remained  intact,  while  the  colour  of  the  other  faded 
completely.  The  use  of  fugitive  colours  for  tinting  paper  is  to 
be  deprecated,  not  that  the  tint  is  in  itself  a matter  of  much 
importance,  but  if  a customer  perceives  that  this  has  rapidly 
faded,  he  will  naturally  expect  the  picture  to  fade  with  a like 
rapidity.  We  have  met  with  samples  of  tinted  albumenised 
paper  which  became  whitened  by  an  exposure  to  sunlight  for 
three  or  four  hours. 

New  and  Remarkable  Photographs  of  the  Queen  and 
Royal  Family, — Among  the  events  of  the  week  we  have  to 
record  that  our  well-known  townsman,  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes, 
attended  at  Osborne  by  command  on  Thursday  last  to  photograph 
Her  Majesty  and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family  now 
visiting  the  Isle  of  Wight.  A series  of  successful  groups  were 
produced.  The  photographs  were  taken  in  the  beautiful  grounds 
at  Osborne,  the  natural  scenery  of  which  lends  itself  so  readily  to 
pictorial  effects.  The  Queen  is  seated  as  if  at  a garden  party, 
surrounded  by  the  various  members  of  her  family — the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  Princess  Royal  (Crown  Princess  of 
Germany)  and  the  Crown  Prince,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  Princess  Louise  (Marchioness  of  Lome),  Princess 
Beatrice,  and  the  younger  Princes  and  Princesses  forming  the 
families  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Germany,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  Royal  party  thus  represents  three  generations,  and 
consists  of  a greater  number  of  tho  Royal  Family  in  one  group 
than  have  ever  been  photographed  together  before.  The  photo- 
graphs were  all  takeu  by  the  instantaneous  method,  and  are  of 
much  larger  size  than  such  portraits  usually  are.  We  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Hughes  on  having  been  selected  for  this  high  and 
distinguished  honour.— The  Isle  of  J7ujht  Observer. 


Wo  ®0mup0tt5entf. 


All  Communications  connected  with  Advertisements  and  Business 
to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Piper  and  Carter,  “ Photographic 
News"  Office,  5,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  E.C.  Advertisers  areie- 
quested  to  make  all  Cheques  pan  able  to  Messrs.  Piper  & Carter, 
and  crossed  “ Union  Bank,  Fhotographic  News  Co.  Account." 

***  A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best 
“ Reception  Room  Notes — No.  2.  On  Sending  Out  Proofs  ; 
What  I do,  and  Why  I do  it,”  to  be  sent  in  by  the  1st  Sept.  No 
name  need  appear.  For  rules,  see  previous  numbers  o:  News. 

If.  A.  Parsons. — Wo  will  forward  it  by  post. 

R.  M.  D. — The  price  is  seven  francs,  and  it  is  published  by  Gauthier 
Villars,  55,  Quai  des  Grands  Augustins,  Paris. 

W.  E.  D.  J. — 1.  The  picture  is  rather  thin  and  weak,  and  would 
have  been  better  if  it  had  been  less  exposed.  You  have  not  selected 
a suitable  time,  as  such  a subject  requires  moderately  intense 
sunlight,  shining  somewhat  obliquely  on  the  scene.  If  your 
half-plate  portrait  lens  is  a good  one,  which  we  doubt,  you  would 
get  very  good  results  by  using  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  employ  so  small  a stop.  Look  well  to  the  possibility 
of  light  entering  between  the  sliding  parts  of  the  lens,  and  lino  tho 
tube  with  black  velvet.  Success  is  made  up  of  a numberof  trifling 
circumstances,  often  unimportant  individually,  but  in  the  aggre- 
gate all-powerful.  Let  us  know  how  you  get  on.  2.  There  may 
be  an  opening  for  them  as  “ photographic  scraps,”  but  we  fear 
you  would  have  to  supply  at  a low  figure. 

Pyro — 1.  The  problem  exactly  as  you  put  it  is  a somowhat  difficult 
one.  Undoubtedly  the  best  course  is  to  reproduce  the  negative  by 
first  making  a carbon  transparency,  and  afterwards  copying  this  in 
the  camera;  but  to  gain  the  full  advantage  of  this  you  must  be 
an  expert.  The  next  best  thing  will  bo  to  whiten  by  mercuric 
chloride,  and  back  the  negative  with  mineral  paper.  A little  black 
lead  applied  with  a stump  over  the  faint  details  will  prevent  their 
loss  in  printing.  2.  It  probably  arises  from  imperfect  washing. 

G.  S.  M. — 1.  You  may,  and  indeed  must,  vary  the  strength  to  suit 
special  cases.  No  spirit  is  required,  but  it  is  well  to  dissolve  the 
citric  acid  in  the  water  before  adding  the  pyrogallic. 

A Constant  Reader. — Full  detailsare  given  in  Captain  Abney’s 
“ Instruction  in  Photography.” 

One  Rather  Afraid. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell  you  if  ho 
resides  at  the  address  given.  If,  howevtr,  you  communicate  with 
the  local  police,  they  will  no  doubt  make  the  enquiry. 

Walter  M.  Malby.— The  photograph  was  not  enclosed  in  your 
letter. 

E.  D.  G. — It  is  very  likely  that  it  may  answer  to  do  as  you  propose, 
but  if  a notable  amount  of  resinous  matter  is  present,  somo 
difficulty  may  arise.  Wo  certainly  should  consider  the  fusion 
method  less  trouble,  as  there,  is  no  necessity  to  wash  the  chloride  ; 
but  if  you  have  not  a suitablo  furnace  ready  to  hand,  the  case 
would  be  different. 

R.  Schmidt. — Your  paper  was  a very  good  one,  but  we  received 
thirty-five  others,  so  that  the  selection  was  naturally  difficult. 

South  Devon. — It  is  not  worth  your  while  to  part  with  your  lens, 
and  obtain  that  to  which  you  rofer,  unless  you  require  one  of  a 
different  focal  length. 

S.  O. — The  salt  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  will  dissolve  freely  in  a 
strong  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  it  is  intended 
that  it  should  be  dissolved  in  this  manner.  A solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  mixed  with  enough  of  a strong  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide  to  redissolvo  the  precipitate  first  formed  will  answer  tho 
purpose  equally  well. 

Hampden. — The  apparatus  costs  about  £25. 

Nitrate. — If  free  from  organic  matter  it  is  not  darkened  by 
exposure  to  light.  You  should  reject  the  sarnplo  as  far  as  tho 
preparation  of  tho  bath  is  concerned. 

Emulsionist. — The  letter  x does  not  signify  any  difference  in 
general  quality,  but  merely  that  the  manufacturer  has  selected 
certain  batches  as  beingmore  likly  to  suit  photographic  consumers. 
Gelatine. — Tho  mischief  you  refer  to  arises  from  a prolonged 
heating  of  the  solution. 

T.  Barber. — Much  under-exposed. 

L.  K.  Longport.  — 1.  It  would  only  be  a makeshift,  after  all ; and 
Considering  that  you  want  to  arrive  at  tho  goal  rapidly,  we  would 
advise  you  to  go  to  one  of  tho  best  makers  and  have  the  right 
thing  at  once. 

P.  r-MlTH. — 1.  It  may  bo  rendered  quite  impervious  to  water  by 
being  soaked  in  melted  paraffin  wax.  2.  About  six  parts  to  one. 
Job. — You  say  that  you  havo  thoroughly  studied  tho  book;  but 
your  letter  proves  that  you  have  only  suporflciully  scanned  it. 
Read  the  third  chapter  carefully. 

Charles. — 1.  Tho  process  appears  to  bo  almost  forgotten  in  the 
present  day,  but  admirable  results  were  produced  by  it.  2.  A 
gentle  heat  favours  the  reaction. 

C.  K.  Dalton. — Thanks;  in  our  next. 

A.  J.  Melhuisii. — Received,  but  too  late  for  insertion  this  week. 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES. 

The  notable  advance  which  has  been  made  of  late  in  the 
application  of  the  electric  force  to  industrial  uses  has  fol- 
lowed principally  on  the  introduction  of  the  ring  armature, 
the  form  in  question  being  without  doubt  the  best  introduced 
up  to  the  present  time  ; this  being  true,  not  only  as  regards 
magneto-electric  machines,  but  also  for  machines  on 
the  regenerative  or  (so-called)  dynamo  principle,  and  also 
for  electro-motor  engines.  The  at  mature  iu  question, 
commonly  called  the  Gramme  ring  or  Gramme  armature, 
was  made  by  Professor  Pacinotti,  of  Pisa,  as  early  as  1860, 
and  described  by  him  in  detail  in  the  Nuovo  Cimento  for 
June,  1864.  In  this  place  the  Professor  accurately  des- 
cribes every  characteristic  of  the  modern  Gramme  machine 
as  now  constructed  with  one  circuit  for  armature  and  field 
magnets,  thus  practically  anticipating  the  (so-called) 
dynamo  or  regenerative  principle  as  enunciated  by  Siemens 
and  Wheatstone  in  1867. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Pacinotti  regarded  his  machine 
primarily  as  a motor,  and  mentioned  incidentally  its  use 
as  a generator,  while  Gramme  some  years  after  introduced 
the  machine  primarily  as  a generating  machine,  and  elec- 
tricians appear  to  have  for  some  time  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  ring  armature  machine  might  be  used  as  a motor. 
So  much  was  this  the  case  that,  about  ten  years  after 
Pacinotti  first  constructed  his  machine,  the  fact  that  it 
could  be  used  as  a motor  was  annnounced  as  a new  discovery. 

At  the  present  time  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
machines  which  are  in  U3e  for  converting  motive  force  into 
electricity,  or  for  performing  the  inverse  operations,  are 
constructed  with  an  armature  based  on  that  of  Pacinotti ; 
and  considering  that  electric  generators  seem  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  future  industrial  progress  of 
the  world,  it  is  but  fair  that  justice  should  be  done  to  Pro- 
fessor Pacinotti,  of  Pisa,  as  the  inventcr  of  the  first  magneto 
electric  machine,  giving  a continuous  current,  and  the 
first  electric  motor  with  a single  armature,  and  having  no 
dead  points. 

At  present  the  arrangements  of  the  Exhibition  in  Paris  are 
very  incomplete, but  there  is  abundant  matter  to  interest  and 
instruct  the  student  of  electricity.  Small  electric  motors 
suitable  for  driving  lathes,  sewing  machines,  ventilating 
fans,  &c.,  are  shown  in  abundance  ; the  Hefner  Altneck 
machine,  as  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Siemens,  being  now 
made  on  a very  diminutive  scale  for  use  as  a motor,  the 
height  of  some  being  no  more  than  two  inches  and  a frac- 
tion ; while  Trouve’s  small  motors  are  shown  in  great  force, 
some  driving  toy  boats,  and  others  actuating  miniature 
balloons,  according  to  the  system  of  Tissandier. 

An  electrical  plough,  which  can  perform  the  work  of 
about  twenty  horses,  is  shown  in  action,  and  evidently 
excites  much  interest  on  the  part  of  the  spectators  ; while 
Achard's  electric  break,  which  depends  on  the  simultaneous 


action  of  powerful  electromagnets  on  every  axle  of  a train, 
serves  to  illustrate  an  application  of  electricity  which  is 
likely  to  become  of  notable  importance. 

The  secondary  battery  of  Plants,  as  modified  by  Faure, 
is  in  active  use  in  almost  every  section  of  the  Exhibition, 
serving  as  it  does  to  actuate  innumerable  small  motors, 
which  in  their  turn  drive  lathes,  sewing  machines,  knitting 
machines,  tricycles,  and  other  pieces  of  mechanism,  which 
only  requite  a moderate  motive  force.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  applications  of  the  Faure  battery  is  its  use  in 
supplying  the  current  required  for  the  Swan  lamp,  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  the  Swan  system  of  electric 
lighting  will  prove  a keen  competitor  of  many  of  the  older 
and  more  complex  systems. 

An  electrical  tram-car  runs  to  and  fro  between  the 
Exhibition  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  motors  being 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Siemens  ; and  the  current  is  led 
from  the  exhibition  by  over-head  wires  mounded  on  posts. 
There  are,  however,  at  present,  serious  difficulties  which  will 
tend  to  hinder  the  adoption  of  electricity  as  a motive  force 
for  railways  and  tram-cars. 

Other  points  of  interest,  including  many  matters  of 
special  importance  to  the  photographer,  must  stand  over 
for  the  present,  as  we  intend  to  give  a detailed  account  of 
the  principal  exhibits  when  the  arrangements  are  more 
advanced. 


GREEN  FOG. 

There  is  probably  no  one  of  the  ills  that  gelatine  is  heir 
to  which  has  caused  so  much  aggravation  to  dry  plate 
makers  during  the  past  summer  as  green  fog,  and  the 
aggravation  has  doubtless  been  all  the  greater  for  the  fact 
that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  seems  to  be  totally  unknown. 
It  would  appear  that  all  the  coloured  fogs  which  appear  in 
gelatine  plates  are  nothing  but  different  degrees  of  the 
same  phenomenon.  Thus  there  seems  to  be  no  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  between  red  fog,  orange  fog,  and  green 
fog,  whilst  opalescent  fog  seems  to  differ  but  slightly  from 
these.  They  are  all  greenish  by  reflected  light,  and  if  in- 
tense enough,  are  all  some  red  shade  by  transmitted  light. 
We  may,  therefore,  class  them  altogether  under  the  name 
of  “ colour  fog.” 

Colour  fog  would  seem  to  be  producible  by  either  of 
two  ways : the  one  by  direct  chemical  action,  such  as  ex- 
cess of  silver  in  emulsifying  ; the  other  by  some  atmos- 
pheric influence.  In  the  former  case,  the  fog  i3  usually 
very  dense,  and  distinctly  red  by  transmitted  light.  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  produced  by  a combina- 
tion between  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  gelatine,  which 
takes  place  when  gelatine  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a con- 
siderable time  in  contact  with  the  silver  salt,  and  which 
combination  is  acted  upon  by  the  pyrogallol  of  the  deve- 
loper. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  red  fog  may  be  produced  without 
an  excess  of  silver  in  emulsifying,  if  the  bromide  be  only 
slightly  in  excess  ; but  it  seems  quite  likely  that  in  this 
case  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  imperfect  mixture 
due  to  the  viscosity  of  the  gelatine,  which  may  pre- 
vent the  emulsification  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  salts,  and 
allow  a certain  proportion  of  the  silver  to  be  left  free  for  a 
considerable  time.  We  are  the  more  iuclined  to  adopt 
this  view,  as  we  have  only  noticed  red  fog  occurring  in 
emulsions  where  there  is  excess  of  bromide  when  the 
emulsification  has  been  performed  with  the  whole  of  the 
gelatine. 

Colour  fog  from  chemical  causes  can,  however,  always  be 
avoided  simply  by  having  a sufficient  excess  of  bromide,  and 
according  to  the  latest  ideas  on  the  subject  this  excess  of 
bromide  does  not  slow  the  emulsion  ; but  the  colour  fog  for 
which  we  believe  no  cure  has  been  found  as  yet  is  that  pro- 
duced by  some  atmospheric  influence.  Wo  say  by  some 
atmospheric  influence,  because  although  it  almost  always 
occurs  during  hot  weather,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  direct 
result  of  heat,  but  to  be  due  to  some  atmospheric  condition 
which  accompanies  hot  weather. 

We  believe  that  we  are  not  exaggerating  the  fact  when 
we  say  that  no  single  commercial  plate  maker  was  able  to 
keep  quite  free  from  the  trouble  during  the  past  very  hot 
weather,  whilst  some  were  issuing  plates  which  gave  a deep 
pea-green  fog.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of 
these  were  working  in  rooms  artificially  cooled  to  a tempera- 
ture which  would  have  enabled  them  to  produce  perfect 
plates  had  it  been  the  natural  temperature  of  the  air. 

We  tried  the  manufacture  of  several  batches  of  emulsion 
during  the  very  hot  weather,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attempt- 
ing to  find  some  solution  of  the  green  fog  bug -bear,  and  these 
led  us  to  form  decidedly  the  opinion  which  we  have  given, 
namely,  that  heat  is  not  the  direct  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

We  made  an  emulsion,  first  of  all,  without  the  use  of 
any  ice,  the  temperature  of  our  dark-room  being  about 
90°  Fahr.  Instead  of  attempting  to  let  this  set  to  wash  it 
(an  attempt  which  would,  of  course,  have  been  vain),  we 
precipitated  the  emulsion  by  means  of  alcohol,  remixed  it 
with  water,  and  cooled  our  levelling-table  with  ice  to 
secure  the  setting  of  the  plates.  This  emulsion,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  exhibited  a beautiful  sample  of  green  fog. 
We  made  another,  keeping  all  the  vessels  used  in  the 
process  cool  with  ice  where  required — that  is,  as  nearly 
as  possible  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  colder  weather — 
but  the  result  was  still  green  fog,  although  the  plates 
were  not  useless.  Again,  we  tried  a still  closer 
imitation  of  a cool  day  by  keeping  the  whole  room 
at  a moderate  temperature,  whilst  we  performed  all 
the  operations  of  emulsifying,  precipitating  with  alcohol, 
coating,  & c.  In  this  case  we  worked  during  the  night,  and 
reduced  the  temperature  of  the  room  to  about  65°  Fahr. 
by  placing  a large  block  of  “Wenham”  ice  on  a shelf 
near  the  roof.  Still  the  green  fog  made  its  appearance. 
We  have  heard  of  similar  experiences  from  commercial 
plate  makers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  can  scarcely  claim  to  have  thrown 
any  new  light  on  the  subject  of  green  fog,  and,  in  fact,  our 
object  in  writing  is  principally  to  bring  the  subject  promin- 
ently before  our  correspondents,  in  the  hope  that  some  of 
them  may  suggest  a solution  of  the  problem  presented  to 
them. 

Can  it  be  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  ? We  have 
heard  this  often  suggested,  but  poor  electricity  has  such  a 
burden  of  phenomena  otherwise  inexplicable  thrown  upon  its 
shoulders,  that  we  are  loth  to  add  to  it. 

A slight  amount  of  green  fog  appears  to  be  quite  harmless 
as  regards  the  printing  qualities  of  a negative.  Mr.  Cobb 
went  so  far  as  to  state  at  a public  meeting  some  time  ago, 
that  a negative  exhibiting  a slight  amount  of  green  fog  is 
the  one  which  prints  best.  This  may  be  so,  but  we  must 
confess  that  for  our  own  part  we  are  most  pleased  when  we 
get  an  emulsion  which  gives  plates  showing  no  discoloura- 
tion of  any  kind  in  the  shadows  of  the  resulting  negatives. 
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The  Cause  of  Sensitiveness  of  Gelatine  Emulsions. — We 
once  more  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Mr.  Wamerke’s 
observation  regarding  the  sensitiveness  of  gelatine  plates. 
He  observed  that  a pressure  on  the  gelatine  plate  before 
exposure  had  a very  marked  effect  in  diminishing  the 
sensitiveness,  but  a pressure  after  exposure  had  no  effect  at 
all.  In  this  connection  we  call  to  mind  another  fact,  noted 
more  than  twelve  years  ago  by  Dr.  Vogel,  and  confirmed  by 
Gisard  and  others,  that  a pressuie  on  an  ordinary  wet  collo- 
dion plate  has  the  opposite  effect.  In  development  the 
pressed  part  is  blackened,  as  if  it  were  affected  by  light. 
But  no  one  would  gather  from  this  circumstance  that  the 
action  of  li^ht  is  merely  a pressure  or  auy  thing  similar.  We 
here  mention  another  fact  published  by  Dr.  Vogel.  A solu- 
tion of  pyrogallic  acid  poured  on  an  ordinary  collodio- 
bromido  plate  diminishes  the  sensitiveness  of  it,  though 
pyrogallic  is  recognised  as  a sensitizer  : but  if  the  solution  is 
evaporated,  the  sensitiveness  is  increased  in  a remarkable 
degree.  Vogel  explains  this  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
plate  iu  a wet  condition  is  much  more  trauspaient  than 
after  drying,  and  therefore  the  light  rays  go  through 
the  wetted  plate  without  being  absorbed,  and  it  is  a 
general  principle  that  only  those  rays  which  are  absorbed 
exercise  an  action  cn  the  plate.  It  seems  to  us  that 
Waroerke’s  observation  may  be  explained  in  a similar  way. 
It  is  well  known  that  ordinary  paper  will  become  more 
transparent  by  pressure,  and  the  same  may  be  the  case  with 
gedatine  plates.  The  pressed  parts  are  more  transparent 
than  the  others,  therefore  the  absorptive  power  for  rays  is 
diminished,  and  in  the  same  degree  the  sensitiveness  is  affec- 
ted. Eder  says  the  supposition  of  different  modifications  of 
bromide  of  silver  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  high  sensi- 
tiveness of  gelatine  plates  in  comparison  with  collodion 
plates.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  observed  by  him,  that 
iu  collodion  emulsion  the  whole  of  the  bromide  of  silver  is 
converted  into  green  bromide  by  the  addition  of  ammonia, 
but  that  even  these  green  bromide  plates  have  not  nearly 
the  sensitiveness  of  a gelatine  plate,  but  only  l-20th  of  it. 
Ho  suggests  an  influence  of  the  vehicle.  This  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  gum-arabic  gives  emulsion  of 
which  the  sensitiveness  by  cooking  or  by  ammonia  will 
not  be  improved  in  so  remarkable  a degree  as  in  the  case 
of  gelatine  emulsion.  But,  on  tho  other  hand,  we  must  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  colour  of  the  bromide  is 
not  at  all  a characteristic  of  the  high  sensitive  modifications 
of  the  bromide  of  silver.  Stas  mentions  three  different 
modifications  of  it — the  flocky,  the  powdery,  and  the 
granular  (the  latter  is  the  most  sensitive  of  all  bromides 
of  silver),  but  heremaiks  especially  that  each  of  them  exists 
in  two  conditions,  or  a white  and  a yellow  modification. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  greenish  bromide  of  silver  (tho 
colour  is  more  yellow  than  green)  formed  in  a collodion 
film  by  ammonia  is  not  the  same  modification  as  tho 
greenish  bromide  in  our  gelatine  plates,  and  that  gelatine 
solutions  give  the  best  conditions  for  forming  tho  granular 
highly  sensitive  bromide. 

Action  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  on  Gelatine  Plates. — Tho  fact 
communicated  by  Dr.  Vogel  and  Stosch,  that  nitrate  of 
silver  is  not  only  a sensitizer  on  collodion  films,  but  also  on 
gelatine  plates,  is  now  continued  by  Dr.  Eder.  Dr.  Eder 
has  observed  that  it  is  sufficient  to  put  the  gelatine  plates 
in  a silver  solution  with  a quarter  per  cent,  of  nitrate,  and  he 
says  that  the  sensitiveness  was  increased  four  times.  But 
he  observed  also,  like  Dr.  Vogel  and  Stosch,  that  the  plates 
soon  decompose,  and  after  twenty- four  houis  they  give 
dense  fog.  Dr.  Eder  hopes  to  find  out  some  plan  of  im- 
proving their  keeping  qualities.  We  are  very  anxious  to 
hear  how. 

A New  Construction  in  Portrait  Lenses. — All  our  portrait 
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lenses  made  forty  years  ago  are  constructed  on  the  Petz- 
val  principle.  The  only  variation  is  the  construction  of 
Dalhneyer’s  patent  lens  ; but,  in  general,  this  lens  merely 
differs  from  the  old  Petzval  lens  in  the  position  of  the  back 
lens,  which  has  the  flint  meniscus  on  the  back-side,  whilst 
Petzval’s  lens  has  it  in  front.  About  two  years  ago, 
Voigtlander  (the  son)  introduced  a lens  notably  different 
from  that  of  Dallmeyer.  In  his  new  lens  the  back 
combination  consists  of  two  lenses,  which  are  cemented 
together ; in  the  older  construction  they  are  separated. 
We  don’t  know  whether  this  new  Voigtlander  is  in 
use  in  Englaud.  On  the  Continent  Dr.  Yogel  has  tried 
it,  and  recommends  it.  The  front  lens  of  this  new 
Voigtlander  system  is  identical  with  Petzval’s.  The 
renowned  optician — now  Dr.  Steinheil,  of  Munich — 
gives  us  a new  portrait  lens  different  from  all  others  which 
have  been  made.  He  calls  the  new  lens  Antiplanet.  This 
new  lens  is  composed  of  two  achromatic  convex  lenses, 
both  very  near  together,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  put  a stop 
between  them ; indeed,  the  stop  is  put  in  frout  of  the 
system,  and  this  is  certainly  novel.  Further  than  this, 
Steinheil  asserts  that  both  lenses  of  his  new  system  have 
certain  optical  faults ; but  all  the  faults  of  the  front 
lens  are  compensated  or  annihilated  by  the  faults  of  the 
back  lens,  because  the  faults  are  iu  both  lenses  of  the 
opposite  character.  Opticiaus  will  understand  this.  The 
new  Steiuheil  system  has  been  already  tried  by  German 
photographers,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  it  has  a greater 
depth  of  focus,  together  with  the  same  actinic  power,  as 
the  old  portrait  lens.  We  are  informed  that  the  construc- 
tion is  patented. 

White  Points  on  Emulsion  Plates. — Dr.  Vogel  communi- 
cates a strange  fact.  It  was  observed  by  practical  photo- 
graphers who  used  his  emulsion,  that  sometimes  in  deve- 
lopment a number  of  white  points  like  pinholes  appeared. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  failure  was  caused  by  the  emul- 
sion ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  observed  that  ou  a 
substratum  of  india-rubber  fewer  pinholes  were  observed 
than  on  a substratum  of  gelatine,  mixed  with  chrome  alum. 
In  experimenting  on  the  matter,  Dr.  Vogel  observed  that 
during  development,  air-bubbles  appeared  on  the  surface 
of  the  plate,  and  on  all  such  prints ; when  they  adhered, 
pinholes  arose.  After  this  observation  it  was  easy  to  find 
a remedy.  As  the  best,  Dr.  Vogel  recommends  to  flow 
over  the  plate,  before  development,  spirit  or  methylated 
spirit  (containing  about  70  per  cent,  alcohol)  ; but  to  avoid 
fog  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve  in  one  ounce  of  this  spirit, 
sixteen  to  twenty  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium.  It  may 
happen  that  similar  phenomena  may  also  be  observed 
on  ordinary  gelatine  plates,  and  the  above  mentioned 
remedies  may  be  recommended.  Dr.  Vogel  writes  that 
he  treated  one  half  of  one  of  his  emulsion  plates  with,  and 
the  other  half  without  spirit,  and  that  he  observed  no  pin- 
holes on  the  former,  while  on  the  latter  there  were  dozens. 


PAWNBROKERS’  BARGAINS. 

Uncle  loves  not  photographic  apparatus  ; he  cannot  judge 
of  its  value.  But  for  all  that,  do  not  suppose  every- 
thing is  a bargain  that  is  picked  up  at  the  sign  of  the  three 
golden  balls.  In  our  own  experience,  there  is  little  to  be 
gained  by  purchasing  stray  paraphernalia  of  an  avuncular 
relative  ; there  are  now-a-days  so  many  establishments  of 
stauding  where  second-hand  apparatus  may  be  obtained, 
with  some  amount  of  guarantee  and  trustworthiness,  that 
if  you  have  a definite  want,  and  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
the  article  spick  and  span  new,  still  no  necessity  exists  to 
resort  to  a general  dealer.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an  inte- 
rest— we  had  almost  said  romance — iu  straying  about 
among  those  nooks  and  corners  in  which  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  London  life  have  been  thrown,  odds  and  ends 


stranded  high  and  dry  when  the  huge  wave  of  prosperity 
has  receded. 

This  is  Drury  Lane.  It  is  not  an  aristocratic  neigh- 
bourhood, but  then,  if  you  want  quaint  experiences,  you 
must  not  search  them  in  broad  and  fashionable  thorough- 
fares. It  is  a fine  day,  and  not  only  are  the  street  and  pave- 
ment full  of  wayfarers,  but  figures  crowd  the  openings  of 
the  close  brick  courts  that  debouch  into  the  Lane.  Stout 
Irishwomen  in  bunchy  skirts  and  plaid  shawls  across  their 
strapping  shoulders,  who  wear  white  frill  caps  over  their 
unkempt  hair,  stand  here  in  knots,  and  discuss  household 
matters  iu  a loud  key  ; costermongers  in  well-worn  cords 
and  slouch  caps,  and  long,  white  pipes,  adorn  the  exterior 
of  public-houses,  whence  issues  a stale  beery  smell,  all 
the  more  potent  because  it  is  a hot  day. 

The  fine  weather  has  its  influence  on  a pawnbroker  here- 
abouts. Had  it  been  cold  and  frosty,  he  would  have  ex- 
hibited his  stock  of  rusty  skates  ; as  it  is,  there  is  swinging 
over  head  a whole  row  of  second-hand  cameras.  Here 
dangles  one  at  12s.,  next  is  one  at  14s.  9d.,  a third  is  priced 
25s.  Moreover,  in  the  window  are  some  photographic 
lenses,  but  these  are  not  easy  to  discover  among  the 
Dutch  clocks  and  carpets,  and  concertinas,  and  cheap 
jewellery,  and  highly-painted  pictures  set  out  for  the 
attraction  of  passers-by.  Not  a square  inch  of  frontage  is 
left  uncovered  by  the  heterogeneous  merchandise,  and 
even  our  relative’s  name  is  fairly  covered  up. 

We  enter  and  look  at  the  stock.  That  there  shall  be  no 
deception,  the  camera — fitted  with  a lens  marked  Shep- 
hard— is  held  up  for  our  inspection.  The  lens  is  directed 
to  the  street,  and  we  see  Drury  Lane  turned  upside  down 
on  the  ground-glass.  “ Look  at  the  colours,”  invites  the 
shopman  ; and  certainly  the  colours  of  the  auimated  street 
are  very  striking.  But  there  is  no  dark-slide,  and  this 
defect  we  point  out  presently.  Our  objection  is  very  lightly 
estimated.  “ No,  there  is  not ; but  the  camera  is  quite 
complete,  otherwise.  You  can  easily  get  one  fitted  for 
eighteenpence.  The  lens,  you  see,  is  by  Shephard,  one  of 
the  best  sorts  in  the  trade.” 

We  turn  to  a larger  camera  marked  25s.  which  our  friend 
assures  us  is  called  half-plate  size,  because  it  will  take  a 
10-inch  plate.  “ There  is  no  name  on  this  lens,”  we  say. 
“ No,  there  is  not ; that  is  why  it  is  so  cheap  ; if  it  were 
marked,  it  would  be  worth  double  the  money.” 

We  ask  the  particulars  of  a lens — a very  bright  article 
covered  with  golden  lacquer.  It  is  priced  22s.  Cd.  It  is 
marked  Shephard,  and,  we  are  assured,  “ it  is  a bargain,  as 
it  has  never  been  used.”  A glance  is  enough  to  conviuce 
us  of  this  fact ; not  only  had  it  never  been  used,  but  it 
was  quite  iucapable  of  use.  Another  instrument,  however, 
was  a fairly  good  one  (a  portrait  lens),  and,  no  doubt,  well 
worth  the  seventeen  shillings  asked  for  it ; and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  two  cameras  which  were  really  serviceable 
instruments,  provided  they  did  not  admit  daylight,  and 
for  which  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  were  asked.  To  sum 
up  : a photographer  experienced  in  lenses  and  apparatus 
might  have  got  his  money’s  worth  here,  provided  he  pur- 
chased things  he  wanted  ; but  the  chances  were  against  any 
one  else. 

We  proceed  westward.  Where  St.  Martin’s  Lane  cut3 
LoDg  Acre  we  turn  off,  and  make  our  way  to  what  is 
generally  termed  Newport  Market.  This  narrow  court  is 
our  destination,  full  of  “ general  dealers  ” and  cheap 
butchers.  Drury  Lane  is  an  aristocratic  neighbourhood 
compared  to  this.  The  thoroughfare  is  only  a footpath, 
and,  as  most  of  the  dealers  have  trays  in  front  to  display 
their  wares,  you  can  hardly  get  through  the  tortuous 
passage  without  jostling.  There  is  a close,  musty  smell, 
that  is  very  disagreeable.  As  a rule,  the  stock-in-trade  is 
a right  humble  one.  Here  is  a wooden  wash-stand,  its  two 
back  legs  broken  off,  leaning  against  the  wall  for  support ; 
here  an  old  tin  fish-kettle  so  battered  and  rusty,  it  seems 
to  have  been  picked  off  the  dust-heap.  Shells,  pink  and 
blue,  and  broken  chimney  ornaments,  shabby  bed 
hangings,  rusty  door  handles,  and  a brass  plate  marked 
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“Morgan,  tailor,”  catch  the  eye.  Note  this  shop  on  the 
right,  where  an  old  telegraph  instrument  lies  cheek  by  jowl 
with  a pair  of  boots,  some  rusty  keys,  and  a brass  telescope, 
and  observe  the  stout  lady  sitting  in  the  passage  on  a 
Windsor  chair,  her  arms  thrown  back  in  extreme  lassitude. 
She  does  not  care  for  a passing  customer,  but  you  may 
examine  her  stock,  and  welcome,  if  you  like,  buy  or  not 
buy ; and  sometimes  you  will  find  a serviceable  bit  of 
apparatus,  cheap  and  good. 

We  have  several  reasons  for  remembering  this  establish- 
ment. Our  first  introduction,  many  years  ago,  was  over  a 
bottle  of  yellow  liquid  exposed  for  sale  on  the  tray.  “ How 
much  for  this?”  was  our  query.  ‘‘Oh,  that,  with  the 
chloride  of  gold?— say  3s.  6d.” — a very  good  estimate,  we 
found,  of  its  true  value.  But  some  time  after  we  were  more 
fortunate.  A lens,  four  inches  in  diameter,  attracted  onr 
attention.  A careful  examination  showed  it  was  an  instru- 
ment of  value,  and  although  the  name  of  the  maker  was 
crusted  over  with  oxide,  we  subsequently  made  out  “ Ross” 
distinctly  enough.  It  was  a landscape  lens  of  twenty-two 
inch  focus,  and  altogether  a promising  bit  of  property. 
“How  much?”  was  our  query.  “ Ten  shillings,”  was  the 
reply.  “ Can’t  you  take  eight?”  we  said.  “Off  with  it, 
then.” 

But  bargains  of  this  kind  are  few  and  far  between,  aud 
our  experience  is  certainly  against  the  purchase  of  lenses 
from  unknown  sources.  We  do  not  claim  to  be  infallible, 
but,  without  drawing  any  hard  and  fast  rule,  we  give  our 
opinion  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  Here  it  is : nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  stray  lenses  you  see  are  common  French 
quarter-plate  instruments,  aud  should  be  valued  as  such. 
As  a general  rule,  when  the  lacquer  is  bright  and  there 
are  no  signs  of  wear — say  at  the  place  where  the  cap  fits — 
the  lens  is  a “ duffer.”  A lens-hunter  may  occasionally 
espy  an  apparently  good  lens  in  uncle’s  window,  but  in 
this  case,  as  often  as  not,  the  lens  turns  out  to  be  minus  a 
glass,  or  a combination  has  been  replaced  by  a watch-glass 
or  a neatly-Stted  disk  of  window-glass.  We  have  even 
found  the  front  combination  replaced  by  the  objective  of 
an  opera-glass. 

In  respect  to  “ duffers,”  it  is  singular  how  the  name  of 
“ Shephard  ” has  been  taken  in  vain  in  their  manufacture, 
while  Dallmeyer,  Ross,  and  Grubbe  are  by  common  consent 
left  alone.  A genuine  Shephard,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
a capital  instrument,  and  it  is,  of  course,  for  this  very 
reason  that  lenses  made  to  sell  and  not  to  work  are  marked 
with  the  name.  But  it  will  be  found — such  is  our  teach- 
ing, at  any  rate — that  while  a genuine  Shephard  bears  no 
number,  and  is  marked  “ St.  James’s  Walk,  Clerkenwell,” 
the  “ duffer  ” is  distinguished  in  most  cases  by  a number, 
together  with  the  words  “ Shephard’s  improved  photo- 
graphic lenses.”  We  know  of  several  “duffers”  at  this 
moment,  all  new  and  bright,  and  shining  in  appearance, 
which  we  have  come  to  regard  as  landmarks  in  London. 
One  is  in  a window  not  far  from  New  Cross,  a second  in 
the  Borough,  and  a third  in  Drury  Lane.  A good  second- 
hand lens  generally  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  wear, 
especially  where  the  cap  fits. 

In  the  case  of  French  makers,  it  is  usual  to  sign  in 
pencil  on  the  edge  of  the  front  combination.  Some  have 
names  engraved  on  the  brass-work  as  well,  but  as  many 
“ shopticians  ” in  this  country  prefer  to  have  their  own 
names  on  the  French  article,  the  instrument,  like  a tooth- 
brush, is  frequently  marked  to  order.  One  can  well 
imagine  a novice  ordering  a lens  from  some  West  End 
“ shoptician,  ’ who  assures  the  customer  that  the  instru- 
ment shall  be  forthwith  put  in  hand,  and  made  specially  ; 
the  lens  when  it  comes  home,  bearing  “ Snookes  and  Co.” 
beautifully  engraved  upon  the  brass-work,  while  in  pencil 
ou  the  front  lens  is  found  the  name  of  the  real  maker — 
Darlot. 

At  a pawnbroker’s  in  the  Hampstead  Road  we  once  saw 
marked  up,  “ Splendid  lens  by  Brevete,  price  30s."  It 
proved  a fairly  good  lens  on  examination. 
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Shopman. — First-rate  maker,  sir ; Brevete,  sir— rare 
chance  to  get  one  of  his  lenses. 

Ourselves. — Can’t  say  I have  heard  of  him  ; but  what 
(referring  to  the  patent  marks)  are  these  letters, 
“ S.  G.  D.  G.  ”? 

Shopman. — Well,  sir,  you  see  that  Brevete  is  a sort  of 
foreigner,  a Frenchman,  and  that  very  likely  is  some  title  ; 
most  Frenchmen  have  titles  or  orders. 

Ourselves. — Cash  won’t  run  to  this  lens  by  Brevete  ; 
what  can  you  do  cheaper  ? 

Out  came  a drawer  full  of  lenses  in  every  possible  con- 
dition-examples of  lenses  minus  everything,  from  the 
pinion  to  the  back  flint.  There  was,  however,  a Dall- 
meyer IB,  glasses  intact,  but  mount  looking  as  if  it  had 
been  in  the  silver  bath  a few  times— bought  for  7s.  6d. 

Mistaking  the  name  of  the  instrument,  or  its  descrip- 
tion, for  that  of  the  maker  is  not  uncommon. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a double,  or,  as  the  French 
term  it,  “ twin  ” opera  glass  ticketed  up  in  the  Strand, 
marked  “ by  Jumelle,”  although  the  real  name  of  the 
maker  is  on  the  glass. 


The  “At  Home”  next  week  will  be  “ Messrs.  Alexander 
Bros.,  in  Renfrew  Street,  Glasgow  ” ; the  following  “ By- 
the-Bye,”  “ The  Ownership  of  the  Negative.” 


GELATINO-CHLORIDE-OF-SILVER  EMULSION. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

During  my  absence  abroad,  I find  that  there  has  been  some 
correspondence  on  the  above  subject.  The  two  gentlemen 
who  have  contributed  have  made  the  subject  more  or  less 
their  own.  But,  as  I have  had  “ a say”  in  the  matter,  j 
may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  putting  in  my  oar  again. 
My  belief  is,  that  the  silver  chloride  will  eventually  be 
found  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  in  sensitiveness 
to  silver  bromide  ; and  this  I base  on  observations  made  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  when  I experimented  with  gelatino- 
chloride,  using  various  developers  (none  of  which,  I may 
say,  however,  were  satisfactory  till  I took  up  Dr.  Eder's 
development).  The  image  was  present,  but  the  fogging 
was  often  hopeless.  The  method  that  answered  best  was 
when  two  emulsious  were  prepared — one  of  iodide,  and  the 
other  of  chloride.  When  these  were  mixed  in  certain  pro- 
portions, the  chloride  would  be  satisfactorily  developed ; 
but  the  theoretical  value  of  the  experiment  had  gone, 
since  it  might  have  been  argued  that  the  silver  reduced 
from  the  chloride  was  merely  deposited  on  the  iodide  which 
had  been  acted  upon  by  light.*  It  may  well  be,  as  Dr. 
Eder  suggests,  as  I have  been  working  at  the  time  of  year 
when  there  are  more  ultra-violet  rays  in  proportion  to  the 
blue  rays  than  when  he  carried  out  his  investigations,  that 
the  proportionate  sensitiveness  of  the  chloride  is  greater 
in  my  experiments  than  in  his,  and,  most  probably,  this 
will  account  for  the  discrepancies  between  us.  I may  say 
that,  where  I use  the  spectrum,  I always  test  the  plates 
with  the  crater  of  the  positive  pole  of  an  electric  light  as 
the  source  of  radiation  ; and  this  being  always  of  the  same 
temperature,  the  same  proportion  of  the  various  rays  are 
invariably  present. 

I would  also  remind  such  of  your  readers  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  subject,  that,  with  certain  classes  of  gelatine 
plates,  more  especially  those  made  with  hard  gelatine, 
any  iron  developer  has  a very  poor  chance  of  showing  its 
real  activity.  For  instance,  some  bromo-iodide  plates 
prepared  during  the  hot  weather  of  last  month  refuse  to 
give  anything  except  a very  faint  image  with  an  iron  deve- 
loper, whilst  with  an  alkaline  developer  they  behave 
perfectly,  and  proper  density  is  secured.  Gelatino-chloride 
plates  prepared  with  such  a gelatine  would  inevitably 
appear  slow  if  developed  with  ferrous  citrate. 

• To  my  mind  this  was  not  the  case,  os  the  liberated  chlorine  would 
displace  the  iodine. 
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Collodio-chloride  is  now  occupying  my  attention,  and  1 
hope  to  publish  something  shortly  on  the  subject.  I men- 
tion this  as  Dr.  Eder  may  think  that  I am  trenching  on  his 
ground,  since  he  is  going  to  examine  gelatino-chloride 
with  excess  of  silver.  The  mention  of  collodio-chloride 
leads  me  to  make  a remark  that  what  is  usually  called 
collodio-chloride  is,  in  reality,  that  and  something  more 
beside.  It  will  be  seen  in  all  the  formula  given  for  print- 
ing by  Simpsontype,  that  citric  acid  forms  an  important 
part*  It  may  also  be  remembered  that  fuming  with 
ammonia  gives  vigour.  I should  like  to  point  out  that 
silver  chloride  alone  will  rarely  give  a print  at  all  after 
fixing,  but  that  it  is  the  reduced  oxide  of  silver  from  the 
citrate  of  silver  which,  in  reality,  gives  the  image.  The 
fuming  aids  the  conversion  of  the  citric  acid  and  silver 
nitrate  to  the  form  of  citrate  of  silver.  To  experiment 
with  this  kind  of  collodio-chloride  is  almost  useless,  since 
the  pure  chloride  is  a much  better  substance  to  attack. 

In  your  number  of  August  5th  I gave  a new  form  of 
developer.  I should  like  to  add  that  it  appears  to  keep 
much  better  than  ordinary  ferrous  oxalate,  and  that  there 
is  no  sign  of  crystallization  taking  place  in  some  that  I 
prepared  more  than  a month  ago.  I have  some  experi- 
ments in  hand  regarding  its  use  with  gelatino -bromide 
plates,  and  hope  to  find  it  a useful  adjunct  to  them. 

One  word  more  regarding  Dr.  Vogel’s  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  your  last.  1 stated  in  my  communication  on 
substrata  that  an  emulsion  after  Dr.  Vogel’s  plan  might 
be  made  by  following  out  the  directions  I gave.  Dr.  Vogel 
objects  that  his  plan  is  to  dissolve  collodion  and  gelatine 
emulsion  together  iu  acetic  acid.  The  addition  of  the  col- 
lodion emulsion  is  no  doubt  better,  but  I think,  in  his 
patent  specification,  he  also  claims  to  dissolve  gelatino- 
bromide  pellicle  alone  in  acetic  acid  ; and  it  was  to  this  I 
referred.  This  method  is  worth  a trial,  particularly  in  hot 
weather,  since  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  a plate  to  set 
and  dry  ; and  certainly  dust  is  much  more  innocuous  to  the 
acid  film  when  drying,  than  when  the  gelatino-broinide  is 
prepared  in  the  ordinary  way. 


AN  APPARATUS  FOR  WASHING  PRINTS. 

BY  M.  A.  SCHURER. 

A small  overshot  wheel  is  actuated  by  a stream  of  water 
as  shown  in  the  drawing ; and  the  spent  water  is  led  by 
an  out-flow  pipe  into  a rectangular  tank  having  a perfo- 
rated bottom. 


This  is  so  set  in  the  larger  tank  that  it  can  rock  freely 
on  conical  bearings,  these  being  represented  on  each  side 
of  the  diagram  ; and  the  requisite  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  the  tank  by  a crank  and  connecting  rod  which  are 
attached  to  the  axis  of  the  water-wheel  ; the  outer  vessel 
being  provided  with  the  usual  intermittent  syphon. 

• Added,  it  was  said,  to  give  intensity  to  the  image. 


The  prints,  previously  rinsed  in  order  to  remove  loosely 
adherent  hyposulphite  of  soda,  are  placed  in  the  inner  or 
perforated  tank ; and  the  water  being  turned  on,  this  tank 
is  kept  in  continual  motion.  When  it  becomes  filled  the 
syphon  shown  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  figure  comes 
into  action,  and  the  whole  of  the  water  is  rapidly  drawn 
off,  after  which  the  vessel  soon  becomes  once  more  filled. 

The  rocking  motion  communicated  by  the  water-wheel 
serves  to  effectually  prevent  the  massing  together  of  the 
prints,  and  ensures  a very  rapid  elimination  of  the  hypo. 
— Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitunq. 

[A  similar  apparatus,  designed  by  Mr.  England,  is 
figured  in  the  forth-coming  book  on  Silver  Printing  by 
H.  P.  Robinson  and  Captain  Abney. — Ed.  P.N.] 


NOTE  ON  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  SPECTRUM  OF  THE 
COMET  OF  JUNE,  1881. 

BY  ntOFESSOR  HENRY  DRArER,  M.D.* 

The  appearance  of  a large  comet  has  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
adding  to  our  knowledge  of  these  bodies  by  applying  toit  a new 
means  of  research.  Owing  to  the  recent  progress  in  photo- 
graphy, it  was  to  be  hoped  that  photographs  of  the  comet  and 
even  of  its  spectrum  might  be  obtained  and  peculiarities  invisible 
to  the  eye  detected.  For  such  experiments  my  observatory, 
was  prepared,  because  for  many  years  its  resources  had  been 
directed  to  tlie  more  delicate  branches  of  celestial  photography 
and  spectroscopy,  such  as  photography  of  stellar  spectra  and  of 
the  nebulae.  More  than  a hundred  photographs  of  spectra  of 
stars  have  been  taken,  and  in  the  nebula  of  Orion  details  equal 
in  faintness  to  stars  of  147  magnitude  have  been  photographed. 

It  was  obvious  that  if  the  comet  could  be  photographed  by  less 
than  an  hour’s  exposure,  there  would  be  a chance  of  obtaining 
a photograph  of  the  spectrum,  of  the  coma,  especially  as  it  was 
probable  that  its  ultra-violet  region  consisted  of  but  few  lines. 
In  examining  my  photographs  of  the  spectrum  of  the  voltaic  arc, 
a strong  band  or  group  of  lines  was  found  above  H,  and  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  incandescent  vapour  of  a carbon  compound 
exists  in  comets  this  band  might  be  photographed  in  their 
spectrum. 

Accordingly,  at  the  first  attempt,  a photograph  of  the  nucleus 
and  part  of  the  envelopes  was  obtained  iu  seventeen  minutes  on 
the  night  of  June  24th,  through  breaks  in  the  clouds.  On 
succeeding  occasions,  when  an  exposure  of  162  minutes  was  given, 
the  tail  impressed  itself  to  an  extent  of  nearly  ten  degrees  in 
length. 

I next  tried,  by  interposing  a direct  vision  prism  between  the 
sensitive  plate  and  object  glass,  to  secure  a photograph  which 
would  show  the  continuous  spectium  of  the  nucleus,  and  the 
banded  spectrum  of  the  coma.  After  an  exposure  of  eighty-three 
minutes,  a strong  picture  of  the  spectrum  of  the  nucleus,  coma, 
and  part  of  the  tail  was  obtained  ; but  the  banded  spectrum  was 
overpowered  by  the  continuous  spectrum. 

I then  applied  the  two-prism  spectroscope  used  for  stellar 
spectrum  photography,  anticipating  that  although  the  diminution 
of  light  would  be  serious  after  passing  through  the  slit,  two 
prisms,  and  two  object-glasses,  yet  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
have  a juxtaposed  comparison  spectrum  would  make  the  attempt 
desirable,  and,  moreover,  the  continuous  spectrum  being  more 
weakened  than  the  banded  by  the  increased  dispersion,  the 
latter  would  become  more  distinct. 

Three  photographs  of  the  comet’s  spectrum  have  been  taken 
with  this  arrangement  with  exposures  of  180  minutes,  196  minutes 
and  228  minutes,  and  with  a comparison  spectrum  on  each.  Tha 
continuous  spectrum  of  the  nucleus  was  plainly  seen  while  the 
photography  was  in  progress.  It  will  take  some  time  to  reduce 
and  discuss  these  photographs  and  prepare  the  auxiliary  photo- 
graphs which  will  be  necessary  for  their  interpretation.  For  the 
present  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  most  striking  feature  is  a 
heavy  band  above  H which  is  divisible  into  lines,  and  in  addition 
two  faint  bands,  one  between  G and  h,  and  another  between  h 
and  11.  I was  very  careful  to  stop  these  exposures  before  dawn, 
fearing  that  the  spectrum  of  daylight  might  become  superposed 
on  the  cometary  spectrum. 

It  would  seem  that  these  photographs  strengthen  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  presence  of  carbon  in  comets ; but  a series  of  com- 
parisons will  be  necessary,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a part  of 
the  spectrum  may  be  due  to  other  elements. 
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A specially  prepared  paper  is  recommended  by  Panning- 
ton  for  protecting  silver  articles  from  the  tarnishing  action 
of  sulphurous  vapours  in  the  air. 


A moderately  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  partly 
saturated  with  oxide  of  zinc,  and  after  the  paper  has  been 
soaked  in  this  it  is  dried. 

Such  paper  would  certainly  be  useful  in  packing  dry 
plates,  as  it  is  well  known  that  volatile  sulphur  compounds 
exercise  an  injurious  influence. 


Gelatino-bromide  workers  must  not  forget  that  some 
samples  of  white  paper  are  so  phosphorescent  as  to  ruin 
plates  if  brought  into  contact  with  them  after  recent  ex- 
posure to  light;  and  as  the  extent  to  which  bodies  are 
phosphorescent  depends  on  very  minute  physical  differences, 
we  were  hardly  surprised  to  find  a few  sheets  of  paper  in 
a ream,  which  were,  for  plain  white  paper,  very  strongly 
phosphorescent,  while  the  bulk  was  not  above  the  average. 


The  results  of  some  of  our  experiments  in  this  direction 
were  detailed  in  a leader  which  appeared  in  July  of  last 
year  ; but  since  that  time  we  have  met  with  a sample  of 
enamelled  paper  which,  on  exposure  in  the  camera,  absorbed 
sufficient  light  to  imprint  the  high-liglits  of  the  view  on  a 
gelatine  plate  with  which  it  was  afterwards  brought  into 
contact.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that 
the  barium  sulphate  and  gelatine  used  in  enamelling  paper 
are  often  highly  phosphorescent. 


Trial  with  a gelatine  plate  as  described  in  our  article  does 
not  afford  nearly  so  delicate  a test  for  phosphorescence  as 
is  attained  by  the  use  of  Becquerel’s  phosphoroscope,  but 
the  former  is  a more  satisfactory  test  from  a photographic 
point  of  view. 


A rough  and  ready  test  for  the  presence  of  alum  in  com- 
mercial gelatine.  Dissolve  four  grains  of  alizarine  in  an 
ounce  of  water  to  which  twenty  drops  of  ammonia  have 
been  added.  Gelatine  containing  alum  takes  a more 
decidedly  red  tint  than  pure  gelatine  when  soaked  in  this 
solution,  the  colour  inclining  to  yellowish  brown  when  no 
alum  is  present. 

The  hard  French  gelatine  usually  contains  alum,  and 
should  be  avoided  by  those  who  wish  to  make  Woodbury 
or  carbon  tissue,  and  to  experiment  with  Warnerke’s  new 
method. 


The  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  photographic  enlarg- 
ing firms  tell  us  that  about  half  the  negatives  sent  them  are 
gelatine.  Considering  that  the  firm  in  question  receives 
negatives  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  may  take  this  as 
an  approximate  indication  ot  the  extent  to  which  the 
gelatino-bromide  process  has  come  into  use. 


Dr.  Eder’s  book  on  Modern  Dry  Flates  is  published 
to-day  by  Messrs.  Piper  and  Carter. 


The  photographic  Cliamhre  Syndicate,  in  Paris,  has  come 
to  an  important  decision.  Technical  examinations  are  to 
be  held  before  experienced  officers  of  the  Chamber,  for 
the  benefit  of  assistants,  and  all  who  pass  will  receive  a 
“ diploma  of  capacity.” 

Photography  has  already  taken  the  place  of  the  village 
painter  in  some  of  the  little  Swiss  churchyards,  where  pale- 
faced,  lank-haired  portraits  of  the  deceased  were  common 
upon  the  upright  boards  that  do  duty  for  grave-stones. 
Photographs  framed  and  glazed,  and  set  round  with  white 
beads,  are  much  more  sightly  than  these  hideous  daubs> 
which,  to  mention  an  awful  example,  are  seen — or  were, 
some  years  ago — at  their  worst  in  Lungern  churchyard,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Briinig  Pass. 


In  the  same  wray  it  now  bids  fair  to  alter  the  style  of  the 
horrible  little  painted  pictures  met  with  by  the  way-side 
in  the  Tyrol,  and,  fortunately,  nowhere  else.  The  picture, 
about  a foot  square,  is  termed  a “Votivbild,”  marking 
the  spot  of  a fatal  ac  cident,  and  illustrating  it.  Some- 
times it  is  a snow-drift  with  a dead  man  or  woman,  depicted 
with  a good  deal  of  circumstance  ; sometimes  an  unfortu- 
nate in  the  act  of  drowning  ; or,  again,  a waggoner  crushed 
by  his  horses.  As  these  pictures  last  forty  or  fifty  years, 
there  is  scarcely  a village  or  bridge  that  has  not  its  lugu- 
brious memento.  Instead  of  the  painting,  a photograph  of 
the  deceased,  surrounded  by  a black  border,  is  now  to  be 
resorted  to,  it  is  said,  and  while  wayfarers  are  thus  still 
reminded  of  their  mortality — obviously  the  purpose  of  the 
Votivbild — the  aspect  will  not  be  so  ghastly  as  the  painted 
death-pictures. 


The  most  startling  example  of  the  kind  that  we  remem- 
ber, is  on  the  Kbnig  See,  a tiny  lake  in  the  Salz  Kammer- 
gut,  its  bright  blue  water  set  like  a jewel  in  the  silver-grey 
rocks.  Our  frail  boat  was  steered  close  under  a jutting 
precipice ; there  was  nothing  to  fear,  possibly,  but  where 
the  skiff  almost  touched  the  mountain  wall,  there  hung, 
upon  its  face,  no  less  than  three  of  these  terrible  little 
paintings,  quite  enough  to  send  any  weak  woman  into 
hysterics.  A series  of  harmless  photographs  might  be 
substituted  here  with  advantage. 


It  is  likely  that  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department 
will  adopt  the  Bolas  detective  camera,  or  a modification  of 
it,  to  aid  in  detecting  crime.  So  many  instances  occur  in 
which  it  is  advisable  to  secure  portraits  of  suspected  per- 
sons without  their  being  made  aware  that  their  conduct 
is  under  suspicion,  that  an  effective  instrument  of  the  sort 
is  exceedingly  desirable.  It  is  a moot  point,  however,  what 
outward  form  is  the  best  for  a criminal  detective  camera. 
Mr.  Bolas’  first  camera,  as  our  readers  know,  took  the  form 
of  a shoeblack’s  block,  but  the  apparatus  might  be  con- 
tained without  difficulty  in  a basket,  potato-can,  tool-chest, 
or  any  other  familiar  street  object. 
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An  early  “ Topic  ” will  be  contributed  to  these  columns 
“ On  Photographers,”  by  a Sitter. 


The  new  thermometers  charged  with  a fluorescent  liquid 
instead  of  ordinary  coloured  spirit  look  extremely  pretty, 
and  are  very  easy  to  read  in  the  daytime,  but  fail  a little  in 
tho  case  of  gas  or  candle-light. 


Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  thus  emphasises  the  great  value  of 
the  camera  to  record  lines  in  the  spectrum  which,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  photographer,  would  never  have 
been  seen : “ So  that  the  sum  total  of  this  really  very 
laborious  inquiry  with  regard  to  iron  was,  that  in  the  region 
between  39  and  40,  the  region  including  H and  K on  that 
map  where,  before  the  introduction  of  photography, 
scarcely  any  iron  lines  had  been  seen,  and  where  only  five 
solar  lines,  I think,  had  been  mapped,  photography  gave  us 
a total  of  nearly  300  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  it 
gave  us  sixty-two  lines  of  iron.” 


“ Ten  times  more  sensitive ! I have  made  plates  twenty 
and  thirty  times  as  sensitive  as  collodioo,  I tell  you!” 
The  Scotchman  listened  unmoved.  “ Why,”  continued 
tho  enthusiast,  “some  of  my  gelatine  films  were  over- 
exposed last  winter  when  I took  a moon-light  picture — 
that  will  surprise  you.”  Responded  the  Scot : “ Nae,  nae, 
yee’U  no  surprise  me — I’m  a liar  raysel’ ! ” 

— 

fogies  of  % lag. 

RECEPTION  ROOM  NOTES:  ON  RECEIVING  A 
SITTER  AND  TAKING  AN  ORDER. 

BT  THOMAS  M.  LAWS. 

The  reception  room  is  now  admittedly  a very  powerful 
adjunct  of  a photographic  business,  and  all  details  regarding 
it  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  great  consideration,  as  it  in  a 
measure  denotes  the  character  of  the  establishment.  There 
is  great  latitude  in  the  style  to  bo  adopted,  and  it  altogether 
depends  upon  the  class  of  custom  one  is  anxious  to  receive, 
how  the  room  should  be  appointed.  It  is  not  so  very  long 
since — not  a quarter  of  a century — when  the  studio  itself,  with 
a few  notable  exceptions,  possessed  all  the  requirements  and 
accommodation  considered  necessary,  when  the  artist  him- 
self received  the  sitters,  suggested  modifications  in  dress, 
posed,  finished,  and  delivered  the  portraits.  AVhat  an 
interesting  record  of  our  progress  in  this  respect  would  we 
have  possessed,  had  the  series  of  “ At  Homes”  now  appear- 
ing in  the  News,  been  started  with  the  first  number  in 
1858!  Reception  rooms  of  the  present  day  are  considered 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  in  many  cases  the  furnish- 
ings are  most  luxurious  ; they  acquire  fame  as  attractive 
lounges ; the  votaries  of  fashion  pay  tribute  to  the  art 
collections  displayed  in  tho  princely  show  rooms  or  galleries, 
and  enrol  their  names  in  the  engagement  book  as  a pleas- 
ing pastime,  a “ happy  thought.*’ 

With  the  great  majority  of  us,  however,  such  reception 
rooms  are  of  no  moment,  and  we  must  adapt  our  style  to 
our  wants.  Some  choose  rather  a business-looking  office, 
with  very  little  suspicion  of  its  connection  with  photo- 
graphy ; but  it  is  not  the  most  commendable.  There  should 
be  a liberal  display  of  the  classes  of  work  done  ; where 
the  leading  features  are  cartes,  cabinets,  &c.,  these  ought 
to  have  prominence.  The  practice  of  crowding  a lot  into 
one  frame  is  not  good  ; a picture  loses  its  individuality 


when  so  confused  ; rather  have  few  and  choice,  interspersed 
about  the  room  in  small  frames,  showing  examples  of 
various  poses  with  resources  of  scenic  appointments.  Speci- 
mens of  larger  work  should  also  attract  attention  ; a quiet 
tint  and  small  unobtrusive  pattern  of  wall  paper,  if  paper 
be  used,  add  considerably  to  the  artistic  appearance,  while 
the  pronounced,  bold  character  of  that  seen  in  some  recep- 
tion rooms  is  highly  objectionable.  As  the  furnishings, 
&c.,  are  so  much  a matter  of  individual  taste,  no  special 
reference  is  needed  any  more  than  a passing  hint  to  include 
something  of  interest — a small  aquarium,  for  instance,  a 
revolving  album,  an  odd  volume  of  Punch , and  such  like, 
which  will  be  found  useful  on  busy  days  if  any  waiting 
is  necessary. 

Undoubtedly,  first  impressions  have  more  or  less  influence 
on  us  all,  and  on  entering  any  business  premises,  we  are  in 
a measure  guided  in  giving  an  order  as  much  by  the 
amount  of  confidence  the  attendants  assure  us  of,  as  by 
the  place  itself.  This  we  are  all  aware  of,  but  are  very  apt 
to  under-estimate  its  importance,  and  often  wonder,  when 
handling  sitters  in  the  studio,  why  they  are  at  times  so 
fractious,  and  betray  tempers  far  from  conducive  to  success- 
ful portraiture,  while  at  others  they  are  all  obedience,  and 
can  be  taken  one  after  another  with  facility.  A great 
deal  of  this  is  due  to  the  treatment  in  the  reception  room  ; 
when  the  customer  is  first  favourably  impressed  with 
superior  business  management,  it  is  reflected  in  bis  whole 
behaviour  afterwards.  As  a rule,  a lady  is  deputed  for  this 
department,  and,  generally  speaking,  wisely  so,  for  she  can 
enter  the  many  little  details  of  dress,  &c.,  that  arise,  with 
more  appreciation  than  the  sterner  sex,  although  in  some 
large  establishments,  where  much  practical  business  manage- 
ment is  necessary,  a gentleman  may  be  more  suitable. 

As  a rule,  a sitter  has  a fair  idea  of  the  style  of  portrait 
wanted,  and  a mere  practical  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the 
attendant  is  sufficient;  but  very  often,  by  adopting  an  easy 
conversational  manner,  and  by  directing  attention  to  styles 
likely  to  be  admired,  much  further  business  can  be  pushed 
with  greater  satisfaction  to  both.  Let  there  be  no  hurry 
in  this  respect,  but  let  the  fiual  decision  be  noted,  and  then 
usher  into  the  dressing  room.  The  usual  toilet  requisites 
should  be  here  at  hand,  and,  with  advantage,  a little 
powder. 

In  seuding  sitters  to  the  studio,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
an  easy  means  of  communication  ; the  ordinary  speaking- 
tube,  with  whistles  at  either  end,  answers  admirably.  A 
code  of  signals  might  be  adopted  to  save  time— say  one 
whistle  for  bust,  two  for  full-length,  three  for  three-quar- 
ter figure,  or  any  that  will  easily  suggest  itself  to  suit  the 
particular  business.  At  very  busy  times,  too,  the  attend- 
ant can  facilitate  matters  by  slightly  classifying  the  sitters ; 
before  being  sent  up,  for  instance,  two  or  three  ladies  re- 
quiring similar  styles  should  follow  in  rotation ; by  this 
plan  the  general  studio  work  is  much  lightened.  Of  course 
any  irascible  individuals  should  never  be  kept  waiting,  as 
they  have  a bad  moral  effect  on  the  others. 

In  taking  the  order,  there  is  great  scope  for  an  exercise 
of  talent ; it  is  here  that  much  extra  business  can  be  intro- 
duced. This  need  scarcely  be  dwelt  on,  as  no  doubt  it  is 
extensively  practised,  but  it  must  still  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a great  many  people  have  very  limited  ideas  of  the 
capabilities  of  our  art,  and  in  taking  the  order  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  attendant  to  show  her  practical  knowledge  to 
advantage. 

A ready-cash  business  is  certainly  the  best,  and  should 
be  more  general  in  the  profession  ; in  practice  it  is  vary 
easily  managed  with  mutual  satisfaction.  A receipt-book 
should  be  provided  with  the  leaves  numbered  consecutively, 
and  particulars  of  the  sittings  be  written  in  the  order  of 
being  photographed.  Each  leaf  is  in  two  portions,  both 
numbered ; on  the  half  to  be  retained  write  Christian  and 
surname,  address,  to  post  or  call,  style,  quantity,  and 
price.  The  receipt  portion  is  in  following  printed 
form  : — 
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No.  7,589  Central  Photographic  Studio 

Washington 

1881 

Received  of  Mr. the  sum  of 

for  Photographs. 

Paul  Jones 

Style 

It  is  advisable  only  to  enter  original  sittings  in  this 
receipt-book,  as  the  printed  consecutive  numbers  are  used 
for  the  registration  of  the  negatives.  In  taking  orders 
for  other  work  (enlarging,  colouring,  re-orders,  and  general 
miscellaneous),  another  receipt-book  is  necessary,  which 
may,  or  may  not,  be  numbered.  As  a full  description  of 
“ How  I keep  my  Books  ” has  been  given  elsewhere,  no 
further  comment  is  here  needed. 

In  concluding,  there  is  just  another  point.  In  receiving 
sitters  that  require  firm  and,  at  times,  delicate  manage- 
ment, which  is  in  the  control  of  the  numerous  friends  that 
occasionally  accompany  them,  keep  them  well  in  hand, 
and  on  no  account  atlow  them  to  invade  the  studio  to 
“ help  ” the  photographer. 


BY  FOCUS,  JUNR. 

Some  photographers  appear  to  attach  only  secondary  im- 
portance to  the  amount  of  ability  possessed  by  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  reception-room,  to  their  suitability  for 
the  position  which  they  hold,  or  it  may  be  that  “ necessity 
knows  no  law  ” with  them  ; that,  in  secret,  like  a well- 
to-do  photographic  acquaintance  of  mine,  they  somewhat 
Irish-like  bemoan  the  fate  which  prevents  them  being 
simultaneously  present  in  both  reception-room  and  studio. 
Whatever  the  cause,  certain  it  is  that  the  post  might  in 
many  cases  be  very  advantageously  filled  by  persons  better 
adapted  to  its  requirements. 

Let  us  glance  for  a moment  at  the  responsibility  rest- 
ing on  these  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  first  receive  and 
arrange  styles,  prices,  and  general  preliminaries  with  an 
intending  client.  Upon  them  devolves  the  duty  of  fostering 
and  making  firm  that  confidence  which  is  necessarily 
wavering  in  many  cases  on  a first  introduction. 

From  them  the  customer  first  draws  his  or  her  inference 
of  the  capacity  of  the  establishment,  and  first  impressions 
linger  long.  The  attendant  must  have  sufficient  of  the 
lead  of  intuitive  experience  to  accurately  sound  the  depths  of 
customers’  pockets;  and  these  soundings  being  ascertained, 
still  it  is  far  from  policy  to  “ run  him  ashore,”  to  dispos- 
sess him  of  his  last  shilling  ; let  his  cool  judgment  return 
to  him  without  the  accompanying  feeling  that  he  has  been 
“ bled.”  There  exists  the  art  of  retaining  as  well  as  ob- 
taining a client.  To  be  successful  in  the  treatment  of  cus- 
tomers, Patience  must  pocket  his  dignity  and  descend  from 
his  monumental  pedestal  where  Grief  has  traditionally 
usurped  so  vast  a share  of  his  animated  facial  graces  ; and 
Reason,  the  “ gift  of  gods,”  must  overflow  the  walls  of  in- 
tellect with  copious  surplus  enough  to  wash  out  Passion’s 
human  taint.  The  levity  of  one  class  of  sitter,  who  has 
come  “ for  the  fun  of  the  thing,”  with  an  audience  of  half 
a dozen  friends,  has  to  be  met  with  a gentle  firmness  cal- 
culated to  suggest  the  advisability  of  a difference  of  depart- 
ment being  exercised  in  a respectable  house  to  what 
might  be  indulged  in  when  visiting  itinerant  sixpenny 
positive  concerns.  It  is  somewhat  provoking  to  perceive 
how  slow  some  folks  are  in  discovering  that  there  is  pho- 
tography and  photography. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  almost  gushing  amount  of  sym- 
pathetic confidence  has  to  be  indulged  in  for  the  edification 
of  the  nervous  young  lady,  who,  immediately  after  express- 
mg  herself  desirous  of  being  taken,  assures  us  that  “ it  is 
no  use  attempting,  as  she  is  sure  to  spoil  the  thing.” 

Hon  t,  unless  the  reason  is  urgent,  endeavour  to  effect 
much  alteration  in  the  decision  of  these  -sitters  who  have 
already  some  fixed  desire,  or  it  is  only  in  accordance  with 


a law  in  humanity  that  they  should  seek  reason  to  declare, 
on  seeing  their  proofs,  that  they  were  sure  it  would  not  be 
so  good  as  if  they  had  followed  the  dictates  of  their  own 
choice. 

Do  not  waste  time  in  arguing  with  a client  whom  you 
are  really  convinced  does  not  like  his  proofs ; rather  give 
him  ready  facilities  for  resitting  ; or  the  probabilities  are, 
that  you  will  shortly  behold  the  smiling  imprint  of  his 
countenance  beamiug  on  you  from  the  specimen  case  of 
your  nearest  rival. 

But  there  are  some  people  incapable  of  forming  an 
opiuion  for  themselves,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
their  own  portrait ; they  have  to  be  led  to  a conclusion ; 
not,  however,  with  the  mere  sweeping  assertions  that  the 
photograph  is  splendid,  the  likeness  perfection,  &c.  The 
judgment  must  be  judicious  to  be  revered.  A funda- 
mental knowledge  in  portraiture  should  be  acquired, 
enough  to  render  it  easy  to  grasp  the  really  good  salient 
points  of  a photograph  ; enough  to — 

“ Each  small  defect  with  regret  descry, 

And  mark  the  beauties  with  a raptured  eye.” 

Even  uncultured  sitters  are  not  slow  in  recognising  a 
criticism  that  smacks  of  reason. 

About  booking.  Take  the  sitter’s  order  after  he  or  she 
leaves  the  gallery.  The  operator  may  see  reason  to  alter 
the  previous  arrangement,  and  as— well,  customers  are 
more  tractable  when  they  perceive  that  the  execution  of 
the  order  has  commenced— have  notices  of  the  necessity 
of  prepayment  prominently  displayed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
desk,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  draw  attention  to  them  if 
the  hint  is  not  otherwise  taken.  The  address  should  be 
written  in  a day-book,  especially  dedicated  to  only  such 
orders  as  have  a negative  taken  at  the  time,  and  apart 
from  such  as  duplicate  and  enlarging  orders. 

I think  the  numbers  for  the  negatives  should  originate 
in  the  dark-room,  especially  where  a large  business  is  done. 
A packet  of  suitable  slips  of  paper  may  be  hung  near 
where  the  plates  are  changed  in  the  dark-slides ; the 
assistant,  with  a lead  pencil,  can  attach  consecutive  num- 
bers to  each  slip,  doing  about  sufficient  at  a a time  to  serve 
(say)  a day.  Then,  when  a negative  is  taken,  it  should  have 
the  number  of  the  uppermost  slip  written  on  it  with  a 
diamond  pencil,  and  this  same  slip  can  then  be  dispatched 
to  the  desk,  per  sitter  or  otherwise. 

The  number  may  then  be  transferred  to  the  day-book, 
and  the  paper  destroyed;  or  if  it  has  been  previously 
trimmed  (the  paper)  the  size  of  the  negative  and  one  end 
gummed,  the  book-keeper  can  re-write  the  number  on  it  in 
ink,  add  the  name  and  other  particulars,  then  file,  or 
otherwise  preserve  it  until  the  arrival  of  the  negative.  In- 
stead of  scratching  name  on  the  negative,  gum  the  edge  of 
this  paper  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  let  it  hang  over  the  film, 
same  as  tissue  paper  is  attached  to  photographs,  only  sus- 
pended from  bottom  instead  of  top.  Advantages — the 

negative  is  protected  from  its  earliest  existence ; there  is 
no  risk  of  them  being  mis-named,  however  numerous ; and 
the  number  still  remains  scratched  on,  even  if  the  paper 
should  become  displaced.  The  arrangement  is  not  ob- 
jectionable, but  useful  to  the  printer,  the  paper  giving  him 
ample  room  to  tie  off  his  number  of  prints,  and  assistiug  as 
backiug.  It  is  the  most  complete  practical  system  I know 
of,  forming  a useful  link  throughout  the  process  of  pho- 
tography. 

Probably  some  of  my  notes  are  bordering  on  the  pro- 
vince of  the  operator  as  well  as  the  show-room  assistant, 
but  many  of  their  duties  are  so  intermingled,  so  identical, 
that  separation  is  difficult ; indeed  it  is  highly  essential,  to 
achieve  success,  that  a healthy  understanding,  a harmo- 
nious feeling  should,  exist,  and  actuate  the  course  adopted 
by  both  operator  and  reception-room  attendant. 


The  “Topic”  next  week  will  be  “Vogel’s  Collodio- 
Gelatine  Emulsion,”  by  J.  McGhie,  Glasgow. 


August  26,  1881."/ 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  LIGHTNING. 

BY  CHARLES  KERI'OOT  DALTON. 

In  reply  to  the  request  of  our  Editor,  and  also  to  numerous 
correspondents  who  have  addressed  enquiries  to  me,  with 
reference  to  the  photograph  I obtained  on  the  night  of  the 
5th  July,  I have  jotted  down  a few  particulars  that  may 
possibly  be  of  interest  to  some  of  my  brother  photo- 
graphers. 

The  day  in  question  had  been  excessively  oppressive, 
and  towards  evening  there  were  indications  of  an  approach- 
ing storm.  About  half  past  eight  there  burst  over  Bolton 
and  neighbourhood  one  of  the  most  terrific  thunderstorms 
that  it  has  experienced  (it  was  certainly  the  grandest  I 
ever  saw  myself).  Chain,  forked,  and  sheet  lightning, 
for  over  three  hours,  blazed  continually,  the  sky  being 
illuminated  by  streams  bursting  forth  in  several  directions 
at  once,  streets  and  buildings  being  lighted  up  in  a way 
that  was  magnificent  and  awe-inspiring.  The  constant  suc- 
cession of  the  thunder  was  deafening,  peal  after  peal  roll- 
ing across  the  skies.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  the 
rain  fell  in  perfect  torrents,  causing  great  damage  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.  Railway  communication  was 
rendered  impracticable  for  several  hours  during  the  early 
part  of  the  following  day. 

A little  before  ten  o’clock,  one  of  the  members  of  my 
family  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  taking  a photograph 
of  the  lightning  ; I may  say  1 had  been  thinking  about  the 
matter  myself,  my  mind  reverting  to  a photograph  of  a 
storm  taken  somewhere  about  twelve  months  ago  by  a 
gentleman  whose  name  I am  at  the  moment  unable  to  recall. 

Living  in  the  heart  of  a large  town,  some  difficulties 
presented  themselves  in  the  shape  of  getting  a view  with 
the  least  number  of  chimnies,  my  neighbourhood  being 
very  well  blessed,  or  cursed,  with  several  towering 
monstrosities  belonging  to  adjoining  works.  I first 
attempted  from  the  back-door,  protected  by  a porch  ; but 
a gust  of  wind,  accompanied  by  a small  deluge,  drove  me 
from  my  vantage  ground. 

After  some  further  trials,  and  drying  the  camera,  I placed 
it  on  a table  near  to  a window  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
looking  directly  east,  towards  which  the  storm  was 
travelling.  This  was  a decided  improvement,  the  camera 
and  lens  being  perfectly  protected  from  both  wind  and  rain. 
The  sashes  were,  of  course,  thrown  to  the  top,  and  the 
camera  tilted  considerably,  the  front  being  raised  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  order  that  the  greatest  amount  of  sky  could 
be  obtained,  and  the  chimnies  reduced  to  a minimum. 
However,  one  of  these 

“ Tall  bullies  pointing  to  the'skies,” 
could  not  be  conquered,  but  remains  in  the  picture, 
decidedly  the  main  object  of  attention,  surrounded  by  a 
Bmall  group  of  flashes. 

The  plates  I used  were  both  Mawdsley’s,  their  speed 
being  fifteen  to  twenty  times  quicker  than  wet  collodion. 
The  first  was  inserted  at  10.5  p.m.  precisely,  and  exposed 
with  the  full  opening  of  Ross’s  8 by  5 rapid  symmetrical 
lens  until  10.20,  exactly  a quarter  of  an  hour.  A second 
plate  was  then  exposed,  commencing  at  10.30  and  termi- 
nating at  11  p.m.  Just  before  closing  the  lens,  the  whole 
of  the  heavens  were  lit  up  with  what  I consider  the  most 
terrific  flash  of  the  evening,  followed  by  a deafening 
crash  of  thunder.  This  flash  is  strongly  delineated  on  the 
left  of  the  photograph. 

1 at  once  proceeded  to  develop.  The  developer  used 
was  the  one  containing  glycerine,  made  up  to  Mr.  Edwards's 
formulse  exactly.  The  diluted  solutions  were  used  in  the 
proportion  of  1 drams  pyrogallic  to  16  drams  ammonia. 

The  ammonia  solution  was  flowed  over  the  negative 
first,  and  returned  to  the  developing  glass  containing  the 
pyrogallic,  the  whole  being  again  sent  over  the  plate-  I 
had  only  time  to  see  the  sky-line  come  up,  when  the  film 
blistered  up,  and  in  endeavouring  to  remedy  matters,  I am 
sorry  to  confess,  it  was  for  any  practical  purposes  des- 
troyed. I must,  in  justice  to  the  makers,  state  that  the 


plate  was  an  old  one,  and  had  been  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  the  plate-box  for  some  months. 

So  much  for  my  first  experiment.  The  second  plate 
(half  hour’s  exposure)  was  then  operated  on.  The  propor- 
tions used  in  this  case  were  altered  to  6 drams  pyrogallic 
to  16  drams  ammonia,  and  these  solutions  were  mixed 
before  flowing  over  the  plate.  The  image  at  once  appeared, 
and  developed  like  a well-exposed  picture.  After  the  whole 
of  the  flashes  were  visible  by  transmitted  light,  theremainder 
of  the  pyrogallic  solution  (10  drams)  was  added  to  the 
developer,  in  two  equal  parts,  five  drams,  then  the  deve- 
loper flowed  on  the  pla’e,  left  in  a short  time,  returned, 
and  the  remaining  five  drams  added  ; the  plate  being  left 
in  the  full  strength  of  the  developer  about  five  minutes. 

The  whole  of  the  time  occupied  in  developing  was  about 
fifteen  minutes.  I have  unfortunately  made  no  note  of  the 
exact  time,  but  speak  from  memory. 

The  negative  has  ten  flashes  distinctly  marked,  and  the 
details  in  the  slates  of  the  houses,  and  Hag  staves  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  distant  are  visible. 


ON  THE  INCREASE  IN  SENSITIVENESS  OF 

GELAT1NO-BROMIDE  PLATES  BY  MEANS  OF 
AN  EXCESS  OF  SILVER  NITRATE. 

BY  DR.  EDER. 

As  a supplement  to  the  investigations  of  Prof.  Vogel  and 
Stosch,  recently  communicated,  Capt.  Toth  and  1 offer  the 
following  observations. 

We  have  found  that  it  is  possible  to  still  further  increase  the 
sensitiveness  of  bromide  or  bromo-iodide  plates  by  treating 
them  with  either  an  alcoholic  or  anammoniacal  solution  of  sil- 
ver nitrate.  We  employed  various  proportions  of  the  silver 
salt,  and  found  the  most  successful  to  consist  of  from  -05  to  Y 
part  of  the  latter  dissolved  in  100  parts  alcohol.  If  a larger 
proportion  than  ‘25  per  cent,  be  employed,  red  fog  is  apt  to 
make  its  appearance.  The  increase  in  sensitiveness  due  to 
this  process  appears  to  be  some  three  or  four-fold  ; plates  so 
treated  develop  clear  of  fog  with  either  pyrogallic  or  ferrous 
oxalate  solution,  and  will,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  admit  of 
even  the  addition  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  without  injury. 
The  negatives  are  clear  and  full  of  detail,  the  colour  being 
rather  browner  than  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

In  experimenting  with  a solution  ‘15  to  -3  parts  silver 
chlorate  in  50  parts  alcohol  and  50  parts  water,  we  found 
that  the  same  results  obtained  as  in  previous  cases,  with 
the  exception,  however,  that  after  twenty-four  hours  the 
plates,  in  spite  of  being  kept  in  a thoroughly  dry  place, 
decomposed  and  gave  fog  on  development. 

We  have  observed,  moreover,  that  it  is  possible  to 
improve  the  keeping  qualities  of  plates  prepared  with  an 
excess  of  silver  nitrate  by  treating  them  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  containing  citric  acid.  From  £ 
to  1 part  of  a solution  of  10  parts  citric  acid  and  10 
parts  silver  nitrate  dissolved  in  100  parts  water  is  added  to 
100  parts  alcohol,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  plates 
allowed  to  soak  in  it  for  three  or  four  minutes.  After 
removal  from  the  solution  the  plates  should  be  well 
drained,  and  stood  up  to  dry  on  filter-paper,  taking  care, 
however,  that  too  much  of  the  solution  does  not  collect  at 
the  bottom  of  the  plate,  otherwise  spots  are  apt  to  result. 

Elates  so  treated  will  be  found  to  be  three  to  four  times 
more  sensitive  than  before,  and,  in  addition,  the  develop- 
ment commences  and  proceeds  more  rapidly  than  usual. 
We  found  that  such  plates  were  quite  good  after  forty- 
eight  hours’  keeping,  and,  no  doubt,  would  keep  longer. 
They  have  this  peculiarity— that  they  give  good  intensity 
when  developed  with  an  old  ferrous-oxalate  solution  rich 
in  potassium  bromide,  which  would  be  useless  for  plates 
prepared  in  the  ordinary  way. 

If  fumed  with  ammonia  for  five  minutes  immediately 
before  development  (a  proceeding  of  great  value  for 
instantaneous  work),  there  is  an  increase  in  sensitiveness, 
accompanied  with  the  production  of  negatives  of  a more 
brilliant  character. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING. 

BT  W.  COBB.* 

The  method  of  silver  printing  as  it  is  now  almost  universally 
carried  on,  with  very  slight  variations,  has  been  on  its  trial  for 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  and  we  generally  find  that 
■where  any  particular  process  is  worked,  or  any  principle  applied 
towards  a given  object,  improvement  results  therefrom.  Not  so, 
however,  with  silver  printing,  for  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  work  emanating  from  even  our  best  studios  is  of  a more 
evanescent  character  than  that  which  was  produced  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago.  This  is  to  my  mind  a startling  fact,  and 
one  which  ought  to  excite  our  interest  far  more  than  it  is,  I fear, 
likely  to  do.  We  have  within  the  last  year  or  two  almost 
entirely  revolutionized  our  mode  of  work  with  regard  to  taking 
the  negative,  and  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  set  to  work,  and  rid 
ourselves  of  the  stigma  wh'ch  attaches  to  us  for  pressing  upon 
the  ignorance  of  the  public,  and  foisting  upon  them  productions 
of  such  an  unstable  character  as  our  silver  prints  are  ; we 
may  be  sure  that  our  sins  will  find  us  out,  and  equally  so  that 
retribution  will  follow.  We  know  fora  fact  that  the  public  do 
not  now  purchase  photographs,  say  of  a miscellaneous  character, 
with  the  same  avidity  which  they  manifesto  1 years  ago,  and 
the  reason  is  obvious : how  often  do  we  hear  the  plaintive 
expression  made  use  of  by  people,  when  turning  over  the  pages 
of  their  albums,  “ What  a pity  they  fade  so  ! ” And  no  wonder  a 
feeling  of  disgust  comes  over  one  as  the  rows  of  pale,  yellow, 
sickly  remains  of  the  once  brilliant  portraits  of  departed  friends 
whose  memory  they  were  intended  to  perpetuate  present  them- 
selves to  view.  I remember  some  time  since  talking  this 
matter  over  with  a brother  photographer,  who,  more  fortunate 
than  myself,  “had  made  his  mark,”  as  the  phrase  goes, 
ne  ridiculed  the  idea  of  permanent  prints,  remarking  that 
“ as  they  faded  away,  so  it  was  thought  necessary  to  replace 
them.”  However,  I cannot  but  regard  this  as  a short- 
sighted policy.  People  won’t  have  their  pockets  trifled  with 
beyond  a certain  limit,  and  quite  right  too.  Another  argument 
I have  sometimes  heard  in  favour  of  fugitive  prints  is  this, 
that  inasmuch  as  our  work,  as  a rule,  is  so  lacking  in 
merit,  it  is  a fortunate  'circumstance  that  photographs  cannot 
long  remain  as  monuments  of  our  inability.  Now  this  is,  to  say 
the  very  least  of  it,  a most  humiliating  admission  of  weakness, 
and  that,  too,  of  a t wofold  character.  Therefore  I say,  with  these 
ugly  facta  continually  staring  us  in  the  face,  it  is  but  reasonable 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  regain  the  lost  confidence  of  the 
public  with  regard  to  photographs  by  supplying  them  with  such 
as  we  can  at  least  guarantee  as  possessing  the  merit  of  perma- 
nency ; then  perhaps  those  amongst  us  who  have  the  fear  of 
permanency  before  their  eyes  will  strive  to  attain  to  greater 
excellence  in  other  directions.  You  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
say,  Being  so  fully  alive  to  the  consequences  of  the  evil  you 
refer  to,  why  do  you  not  adopt  a different  mode  of  working 
in  your  ow  n practice  ? My  reply  to  this  is,  it  is  generally 
agreed  to  be  a very  difficult  [thing  to  put  down  any  evil  by 
individual  efforts,  which  would  be  comparatively  easy  if 
attempted  collectively.  I may,  however,  in  proof  of  my 
sincerity  in  this  matter  say  that  I have  introduced  the  platinum 
process  into  my  own  practice,  and  I think  I am  justified  in 
saying  that  it  bids  fair  to  prove  successful.  Many  of  my 
clients  have  expressed  themselves  much  pleased  with  the 
results.  I have  brought  a few  exposed  prints  to-night  to  deve- 
lop here  with  the  view  of  showing  you  tho  simplicity  of  the 
manipulations,  and  if  by  so  doing  I can  induce  any  of  you  to 
take  up  this  very  charming  process  (and  bring  I it  to  a com- 
mercial success  in  your  own  practice,  I 6hall  feel  that  the  time 
has  not  boen  altogether  lost  this  evening. 

(krrmpontettcf. 

ON  THE  PROPERTIES  OP  SILVER  CHLORIDE  IN 
GELATINE  EMULSION. 

. ^IB' — Dr.  Eder  seems  to  be  firmly  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity for  my  opinions  being  “ untenable  "and  his  own  correct 
in  any  case—11  heads  I win,  tails  you  lose at  least,  this  is 
the  conclusion  one  might  well  deduce  from  his  last  com- 
munication on  the  subject  of  my  letters. 

I hose  who  have  attentively  read  Dr.  Eder’s  remarks  as 
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well  as  ray  own  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  Dr.  Eder  now 
practically  agrees  to  the  accuracy  of  my  contention,  though 
he  misrepresents  one  of  the  main  points  of  that  contention 
in  such  a way  as  to  make  me  hold  an  opinion  exactly  the 
reverse  to  what  l really  wrote  in  my  first  letter. 

Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  concluding  sentence  in  Dr. 
Eder’s  latest  remarks,  and  note  that  there  he  states  that 
his  own  and  Captain  Abney’s  views  are  identical,  and 
that  my  “ assumption  must  be  regarded  as  untenable.” 

Now  my  “assumption”  has  been  from  the  first  that 
silver  chloride  (when  silver  bromide  is  fairly  pitted  against 
it)  is  less  sensitive  than  silver  bromide  to  the  “red  and 
yellow  rays,”  or,  as  I wrote,  to  the  “ less  refrangible  rays.” 
Dr.  Eder  combated  this  view  of  the  case  with  the  asser- 
tion that  his  experiments  had  shown  there  wa8  no  such 
falling-off  of  sensitiveness  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum as  I had  assumed.  He  entirely  misses  the  object  of 
my  latest  letters,  which  show  that  Captain  Abney’s  experi- 
ments entirely  support  my  ‘‘  assumption,”  and  turning 
round,  asserts  my  position  to  be  by  these  experiments 
rendered  “ untenable,”  while  his  own  view  requires  no 
modification. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  understand?  For  my  own  parti 
confess  I don’t  at  all  know  what  it  is  that  Dr.  Eder  means. 
What  I mean,  and  have  stated  all  along,  is  this  : — Firstly, 
that  silver  chloride  is  less  sensitive  in  the  camera  than  silver 
bromide,  but  not  necessarily  nearly  so  much  so  as  Dr.  Eder 
stated,  viz.,  in  the  proportion  of  l-60th  : 1.  Secondly,  that 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  want  of  sensitiveness  is 
due  to  an  absence  of  even  a moderate  degree  of  sensitiveness 
to  the  less  refrangible  rays.  If  Dr.  Eder  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  we  have  been  simply  wasting  words  over  the 
matter. 

Turning  now  to  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Eder’s  communica- 
tion, where  he  remarks  that  I would  make  it  appear  that  he 
is  doing  an  injustice  not  only  to  silver  chloride,  but  also  to 
myself,  it  is  only  here  sought  to  turn  the  laugh  against  mo 
by  putting  me  in  an  absurd  position.  My  object  in  writing 
in  tho  first  instance  was  to  express  ray  pleasure  upon  reading 
that  Dr.  Eder  was  engaged  upon  a subject  in  which  I took 
much  interest  some  years  ago  ; and  to  record  in  your  columns 
what  I had  previously  done  in  another  place — my  views  of 
the  character  and  prospects  of  employment  of  the  silver 
haloid  under  discussion.  1 do  not  claim  to  be  the  especial 
guardian  of  the  fair  fame  of  silver  chloride;  rather  have  I 
accorded  to  it  a very  secondary  place.  I might  retort  that 
Dr.  Eder  has  shown  himself  jealous  of  my  interference  and 
presumption  in  having  an  opinion  about  the  matter  at  all. 
It  is  not  of  an  “injustice”  to  silver  chloride  of  which  I 
now  and  in  my  last  two  letters  complain,  but  of  a mis- 
representation, and  of  an  unnecessary,  because  proved 
groundless,  all  round  refutation  of  the  correctness  of  my 
views.  If  this  does  not  form  an  “ injustice  " to  me,  at  least 
it  is  only  natural  that  I write  with  the  object  of  defending 
my  views  against  misrepresentation  as  well  as  the  conclu- 
sions I draw  from  my  experiments  from  being  considered 
utterly  untrustworthy. 

Dr.  Eder  goes  on  to  say  that  I am  hardly  right  iu  quoting 
these  recent  “experiments”  of  Captain  Abney  “ as  proving 
the  inaccuracy  of  his  former  investigations.”  A favourite 
maxim  of  mine  is  the  homely  one,  “ That  which  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.”  Now  Dr.  Eder  has 
already  admonished  me  that  I should  not  deduce  conclusions 
too  rigidly  from  the  results  given  by  one  form  of  developer. 
Will  ho  follow  his  own  teaching?  He  may  say  that 
Captain  Abney’s  developer  is  quite  new.  No  doubt  it  is  so 
to  some  extent,  but  then  Dr.  Eder  states  that  hydrokinone 
is  useless  as  well  as  the  alkaline  developer,  which  latter  I 
have  used.  Now  if  I am  to  allow  him  to  judge  of  silver 
chloride  by  the  results  given  by  ferrous  citrate,  he  should  do 
the  same  for  me  using  the  alkaline  developer,  or  for  Captain 
Abney,  or  any  one  else,  using,  say,  hydrokinone. 

If  Dr.  Eder  will  use  a very  mild  developer,  he  has  no 
right  to  attribute  extreme  insensitiveness  to  silver  chloride. 
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Dr.  Eder’s  claim  for  the  “ priority  of  the  idea  ” of  using 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate  for  raising  the  sensi- 
tiveness is  amusing,  considering  all  that  has  lately  been 
written  in  the  journals  upon  the  use  of  this  solution  upou 
bromide  plates.  I may  mention  that  I prepared  emulsion 
with  excess  of  silver  nitrate  ; but  I am  not  in  any  way 
goiugto  claim  the  “priority  ” of  Dr.  Eder’s  brilliant  idea. 

But  I am  getting  into  a bantering  mood  ; and  the  object 
of  this  letter  is  fulfilled,  viz.,  to  disclaim  the  opinion  Dr. 
Eder  has  attributed  to  me.  1 fully  acknowledge  and  bow  to 
Dr.  Eder’s  superior  scientific  attainments,  but  none  the  less 
do  I feel  that  I have  a right  to  uphold  my  discredited  views 
when  proved  correct,  as  well  as  to  defend  myself  from  mis- 
representation, unintended  though  it  may  be. — I am,  sir, 
yours  faithfully,  Herbert  B.  Berkeley. 


COLLODION  V.  GELATINE. 


Sir, — When  doctors  differ,  who  is  to  decide  ? I have 
no  intention  of  analysing  thoroughly  the  calculations  either 
of  Mr.  Patricks  or  of  “One  of  the  Abominations  ; ” but  let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  the  difference  between  them  is  such  as 
to  warrant  me  in  declaring  that  my  estimate  is  in  no  way 
shaken.  The  fact  that  the  latter  gentleman  pays  3s  6d. 
per  ounce  for  his  silver  is  a sure  proof  that  he  does  not 
work  collodion  at  its  cheapest ; and,  moreover,  he  gives  the 
price  of  dry  plates  at  20s.  per  gross.  I gave  an  average  of 
twelve  makers’  prices,  taken  from  the  price-list  of  one  of 
the  principal  store- houses,  at  Is.  lOJd.  per  dozen.  I think 
this  is  a fair  average.  1 envy  Mr.  George  Croughton  very 
much  regarding  his  wonderful  luck  in  getting  such  uni- 
formly good  plates — “ All  that  can  be  desired,  and  yet  not 
without  their  faults.”  I am  not  at  all  surprised  at  Mr. 
Croughton  being  such  a staunch  advocate  for  gelatine 
plates,  seeing  that  he  required  lialf-an-ounce  of  developer 
for  every  quarter-plate,  and  has  just  learnt  that  less  than 
half  that  quantity  is  enough  ; and  who  cannot  coat  a 
quarter-plate  with  24^  drops  of  collodion?  As  a fact,  not 
more  than  15  to  16  drops  are  required  (without  partly 
coating  one's  boot),  and  this  any  of  your  readers  may  test 
for  themselves  by  taking  a drachm  measure  full  of  collodiou, 
and  coating  a quarter-plate,  returning  the  surplus  into  the 
measure,  carefully  noticing  the  difference  (15  drops). 

I never  knew  a good  and  uniform  operator  who  washed 
the  silver  from  his  plate  previous  to  or  during  development, 
and  this  is  evidently  what  Mr.  Croughton  does  when  he 
uses  1 ounce  to  a double  quarter-plate.  Doubtless  Mr. 
Croughton  is  easily  pleased — most  artists  are.  Take 
Rejlander,  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron  and  others.  Who  ever  saw 
a clean  photograph  by  either?  It  is  an  easy  matter  for 
your  readers  to  take  a given  formula  and  calculate  the 
actual  cost  of  a batch  of  emulsion,  and  this  varies  some- 
what according  to  the  method  adopted.  One  [quantity 
1 made  was  as  follows : — 


Silver,  5 ounces  at  3s.  Id... 
Bromide,  31  ounces  at  4d.  ... 
Gelatine,  4 ounces  at  3s.  6d. 
Alcohol,  3 quarts  at  Is.  3d. 
70  dozen  glass  at  3d. 


...  15s.  5d. 

...  Is.  2d. 
...  Os.  lOld 
...  3s.  9d. 
...  17s.  6d. 


£1  18s.  8!d. 

This  coated  70  dozen  quarter-plates.  I know  that  many 
of  your  readers  will  take  exception  to  the  quantity,  and  say 
I should  have  coated  100  dozen.  Of  course  there  is  coating 
and  coating  ; if  a very  rapid  plate  is  wanted,  thicker  coating 
is  necessary,  as  the  bromide  is  more  transparent ; to  which 
must  be  added  the  cost  of  various  extras,  as  per  example — 
plant,  interest  on  ditto,  rent,  taxes,  water,  ice,  labour,  break- 
age, fuel,  failures,  paper,  boxes,  gas,  carriage,  discount  to 
dealers,  repairs,  depreciation,  experiments  ; and  last,  if  not 
least,  advertising  ; and  in  addition  there  may  be  many  other 
items  unknown  to  myself.  Take  the  question  of  labour,  for 
example;  one  professional  plats  maker  told  me  he  paid  his 
principal  coater  £5  a week,  and  that  not  on  piece-work. 


In  conclusion,  taking  all  the  extras  and  risks  into  account, 
the  wonder  is  that  a good  plate  should  be  retailed  at 
Is.  10£d.  per  dozen  quarter- plates.  I,  as  a gelatine  dealer, 
know  that  many  have  given  up  making  plates  on  account 
of  it  not  paying  a fair  return. — Yours  respectfully, 

A.  L.  Henderson. 


PREPARING  GELATINE  PLATES. 

Sir,— I now  prepare  my  gelatine  plates  myself,  and  am 
very  pleased  with  them.  I observed  that,  by  preparing 
about  500  grammes  emulsion  at  a time,  I obtained  a 
beautiful  quality  of  plate,  which  developed  without  fog, 
and,  what  is  better  still,  it  developed  quickly,  and  the 
negative  nearly  always  presented  the  aspect  of  a collo- 
dion plate  by  transparent  light.  As  I succeeded  so  well 
in  preparing  my  own  plates,  I one  day  made  1,000 
grammes  up,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the  resulting  nega- 
tives much  softer  than  the  previous  ones ; but  I had 
to  develop  longer,  and  the  general  aspect  was  not  so  good. 

On  another  occasion  I made  up  2^-  litres,  but  theso 
plates  were  very  difficult  to  develop,  and  the  red 
transparent  fog  appeared  on  every  one  when  a drop  too 
much  of  ammonia  was  used.  I am  obliged  to  use  too  much 
free  bromide  in  the  developer,  and  development  goes  on 
so  slowly  that  it  is  very  trying  to  the  temper.  I may  state 
that  I used  every  time  exactly  the  same  chemicals.  I now 
prepare  always  at  most  1 litre  of  emulsion.  I had 
more  than  one  gross  of  English  special  good  ones  through 
a dealer,  and  the  whole  batch  has  this  last-named  fault. 
It  seems  to  me  curious  that  manufacturers  of  years’ 
standing  did  not  find  out  that  emulsion  prepared  in  too 
large  quantities  is  very  difficult  to  manipulate.  By  deve- 
loping plates  slowly  time  is  taken  up,  and  when  you  are 
obliged  to  develop  by  a pyrogallol  solution — 1 to  150, 
instead  of  1 to  400 — the  resulting  negative  may  not  possess 
the  same  quality.  Perhaps  some  other  gelatine  dry-plate 
worker  has  found  the  same,  and  could  confirm  my 
observation. — Tours  truly,  Otto  Pfenninger. 


Droctfb'mgs  of  Soculus. 

Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Rosse  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, the  secretary  read  a letter  from  Sir  Antonio  Brady,  ex- 
pressing his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend. 

The  following  members  were  then  elected: — Major  John 
Richard  Pearson,  R.A.,  Messrs.  Andrew  Pringle,  Wm.  Adcock, 
J.  W.  Robinson,  Junr.,  Edward  James  Jackson,  and  S.  De 
Brath. 

Mr.  Glaisher  read  his  report  on  the  pictures  contributed  by 
the  members  for  the  current  year,  and  announced  that  the  fol- 
lowing prizes  were  awarded  by  the  Council : — To  Mr.  F.  Schwabe, 
for  Nos.  4,  21,  and 24,  the  first  prize,  consisting  of  a large  silver 
goblet ; Mr.  \V.  S.  Hobson,  for  Nos.  217,  222,  and  223,  a silver 
goblet;  Mr.  S.  P.  Jackson,  for  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4,  a water-colour 
drawing  in  frame  ; Mr.  R.  O.  Milne,  for  Nos.  159  and  164,  a large 
album  elegantly  bound  in  morocco  ; Mr.  J.  C.  Haunyngton,  for 
Nos.  13  and  14,  a large  album  elegantly  bound  in  morocco  ; Mr. 
T.  R.  Shervington,  for  Nos.  35  and  37,  an  oil-painting  in  frame  ; 
Mr.  R.  Murray,  for  Nos.  156  and  161,  a water-colour  drawing  in 
frame;  Mr.  W.  D.  Howard,  for  Nos.  510  and  533,  a silver  goblet ; 
Mr.  W.  Adcock,  for  Nos.  4 and  6,  an  album  elegantly  bound  in 
morocco  ; Mr.  S.  Norman,  for  Nos.  2a  and  3,  an  oil-painting  in 
frame  ; Mr.  J.  L.  Ranking,  for  Nos.  2 and  4,  a large  album  ele- 
gantly bouu  I in  morocco;  Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  for  Nos.  7,  21,  and 
23,  a painting  in  frame. 

Certificates  of  Honorable  Mention  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
Stephens,  Lord  de  Ros,  Messrs.  Beasley,  Brownrigg,  Ritchie, 
Leventhorpe,  Leigh,  Brook,  and  the  Earl  of  Rosse. 

After  the  award  of  the  prizes,  the  chairman  and  Lord  de  Ros 
were  obliged  to  le  ive,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Farre. 
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Bolton  Photographic  Society. 

A special  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Baths  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Parkinson  in 
the  chai  r. 

The  business  of  the  evening  was  to  fix  the  place  and  date  of 
the  annual  outdoor  meeting;  and  it  was  decided,  after  some 
discussion,  that  the  meeting  should  be  at  AVhalley,  on  Saturday, 
the  27th  inst. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Dalton)  then  exhibited  on  behalt 
of  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Sciopticon  Company,  a new  patent  camera 
with  double  swinging  back,  and  fitted  with  rising  and  cross 
motion,  bellows  body,  and  screw  to  focus.  Mr.  Dalton  stated 
that  the  weight  had  been  a special  point  in  the  mauufacture,  a 
half-plate  camera,  with  six  double  backs,  and  stand,  weighing 
under  5£  lbs.  The  range  of  focus  was  from  2J  in.  to  6 in.  in  the 
quarter-plate  camera;  a greater  range  could  bo  obtained  if  neces- 
sary, by  using  a folding  base-board.  The  stand  (Kennett’s 
principle)  was  also  very  light  and  rigid.  A photograph 
was  exhibited,  which  had  been  taken  during  a gale  of  wind, 
to  show  that  the  camera  had  been  free  from  vibration. 
The  lens,  single  achromatic,  was  evidently  a most  efficient 
one.  Negatives  wero  shown  which  had  been  obtained  with  it, 
the  exposures  being  both  instantaneous  and  ordinary.  Mr. 
Dalton  bore  testimony  to  Mr.  Smith’s  remarks  as  to  the  useful- 
ness of  a single  combination  lens,  and  exhibited  a few  8 by  5 
negatives,  taken  during  his  holidays,  with  this  class  of  lens, 
which  called  forth  general  praise,  iiuby  and  orange  gelatine 
tissues  for  the  dark  room  lamp,  and  a novel  and  cheap  dropping 
bottle,  were  included.  The  camera,  stand,  and  lens,  &c.,  were 
considered  to  bo  most  useful  instruments,  and  well  worth  the 
prico  charged.  One  or  two  members  thought,  however,  the 
bulk  of  the  camera  might  be  further  reduced  without  much 
detriment. 

The  meeting  closed  at  10  p.m.,  with  a unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Smith  for  his  exhibit. 


Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  held  August  17,  Mr.  W.  Cobb  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  a copying-frame  and  a pendulum 
vignetter,  which  will  be  described  and  illustrated  next  week. 

The  Chairman  read  a paper  on  “ Photographic  Printing  ” (see 
page  406). 

At  the  close  of  his  paper  Mr.  Cobb  developed  some  excellent 
platinotype  prints,  and  a discursive  but  interesting  discussion 
followed. 

Messrs.  Ashman  and  Prestwich  thought  that  if  a surface 
could  be  given  to  the  paper,  either  before  or  after  printing,  it 
would  much  improve  the  appearance  of  the  prints. 

In  answer  to  a query,  the  Chairman  said  that  the  time  required 
to  print  by  this  process  was  about  one-half  that  neceasary  for  the 
ordinary  process. 

Mr.  Le  Fevre  passed  round  a plan  of  the  London-and-North- 
Western  Railway  Works  at  Crewe,  printed  by  a photo-lithographic 
process,  at  about  one-twentieth  the  amount  it  would  have  cost 
if  drawn  by  hand. 

It  was  announced  that,  weather  permitting,  Messrs.  Cobb, 
Henderson,  and  Wright  intend  making  a balloon  ascent  for 
photographic  purposes  from  Lillie  Bridge  Grounds  on  the  10th 
proximo. 


in 
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All  Communications  connected  with  Advertisements  and  Business 
to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Piper  & Carter,  “ Photographic 
News”  Office,  b,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  E.C.  Advertisers  are  re- 
quested to  make  all  Cheques  payable  to  Messrs.  Piper  & Carter, 
and  Closed”  Union  Bank,  Photographic  News  Co.  Account .” 

%*  A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best 
“ Reception  Room  Notes — No.  2.  On  Sending  Out  Proofs ; 
What  I do,  and  Why  I do  it,”  to  be  sent  in  by  the  1st  Sept.  No 
name  need  appear.  For  rules,  see  previous  numbers  of  News. 


Joseph  W.  Hopkins. — Wo  will  make  enquires,  but  are  by  no 
means  confident  of  success. 

G.  AV. — The  suggestion  can  not  have  been  made  seriously,  it  being 
well  known  that  the  substance  in  question  is  frequently  present 
in  commercial  samples. 

C.  Norton. — They  ariso  from  tho  u«o  of  the  Coignet  gelatine. 
Considering  everything,  wo  should  think  that  Nelson’s  “X  opaque’  ’ 
would  suit  you  best. 

One  in  a Fix. — First  with  regard  to  your  litmus  paper.  Slightly 
breathe  on  a slip,  so  as  to  moisten  it,  and  then  hold  it  some  little 
distance  over  the  open  mouth  of  an  ammonia  bottle  until  the 
colour  changes  to  a bluish  tint,  but  do  not  expose  it  sufficiently  to 
make  it  decidedly  blue.  It  will  then  be  in  a condition  for  use  in 
testing  your  bath,  a drop  of  which  should  restore  tho  red  colour 
either  slowly  or  immediately,  according  to  the  degree  of  acidity 
you  require.  If  the  fog  does  not  arise  from  any  of  the  causes 
enumerated  in  the  work  you  mention,  it  may  be  due  to  aminoniacal 
fumes  in  the  dark  room.  We  should  be  inclined  to  build  the 
studio  against  the  end  of  the  house,  so  that  the  light  may  bo 
received  from  the  N.N.AV. 

II.  Ottaivay. — AVe  do  not  know  the  address,  but  it  should  be 
obtainable  from  some  of  the  agents  who  supply  the  article. 

Arthur  Maddison. — It  does  not  follow  that  the  would-be 
canvasser  intended  to  defraud  you  because  you  recognised  the 
“.sly,  crafty  rogue  in  his  face,”  even  though  he  did  join  a woman 
and  three  children  just  outside  your  premises.  AVhether  tho 
commission  should  be  payable  only  on  the  completion  of  negotia- 
tions between  the  photographer  and  the  club-agent,  would  of 
course  depend  on  circumstances. 

R.  T.  Patterson. — Thanks. 

H.  T.  Byrne.— There  is  nothing  of  tho  kind  better  than  tho 
apparatus  figured  in  our  present  issue,  or  something  of  a similar 
character. 

AV.  Bradshaw. — The  following  has  answered  well  in  our  hand-*, 
not  only  for  this  purpose,  but  also  as  a substratum  for  gelatino- 
bromide  plates. 

Gelatine  2 drams 

AArater G ounces 

dissolve  by'  heat  and  add — 

Chrome  alum 5 grains 

AVater 2 ounces 

A Beginner. — Bigelow’s  album  of  lighting  and  posing  would  suit 
you,  but  we  have  a notion  that  the  price  is  somewhat  high.  Any 
dealer  in  photographic  materials  can  obtain  it. 

AV.  G.— Print  fully,  and  use  a carbonate  of  soda  toning  bath  ; 
allowing  it  to  act  till  the  tint  is  somewhat  colder  than  you  require. 

Amateur  Landscapist. — Like  yourself,  we  are  imperfectly  in- 
formed regarding  the  arrangements,  but  no  doubt  further 
information  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

South  Devon. — It  doubtless  arises  from  traces  of  hyposulphite 
remaining  in  the  film. 

C.  J.  Hill. — 1.  A\Te  prefer  to  use  a saturated  solution  of  alum  for 
the  purpose,  allowing  it  to  act  for  two  er  more  hours.  2.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  it  arises  from  tho  use  of  a dirty  glass,  but 
we  cannot  form  a decided  opinion  without  seeing  it. 

Thomas  Annan. — Received,  and  reserved  for  next  week. 


An  Instantaneous  Picture. — It  seems  that  Mr.  Von  Sothen, 
who  resides  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  wished  to  slaughter 
a worn-out  mule,  and  he  concluded  to  blow  off  the  animal’s  head 
with  dynamite.  In  the  circuit  which  fired  the  charge  was  included 
an  electric  release  for  an  extremely  rapid  shutter,  the  camera  to 
which  this  was  attached  being  focussed  on  the  doomed  animal. 
The  result  of  this  ingenious  arrangement  was  a pictuie  of  a head- 
less mule  with  a jet  of  blood  spurting  from  its  neck,  and  even 
tho  rope  with  which  the  animal  had  been  tied  stood  bolt  upright, 
not  having  had  time  to  fall. 

Plymouth  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition. — A first 
class  silver  medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Protheroe,  of 
AVine  Street,  Bristol,  for  his  painting,  “Day  Dreams,”  shown  at 
this  Exhibition.  Tho  picture  givos  the  delineation  of  a lady  in 
the  costume  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  playing  on  a mandolin. 


LOCAL  PATENTS. 

BY  MESSRS.  BBS  YtKCX  AND  COLTON. 

Applications. 

Gkoiioe  Smith,  of  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  “Improve- 
ments in  Photographic  Cameras,  and  in  Supports  for  the  same  parts  of 
which  Improvements  are  also  applicable  to  other  purposes.” 

David  Bogue  aud  Benjamin  Constant  Le  Mousse,  both  of  the  Strand, 
“A  New  or  Improved  Method  of  and  Means  or  Apparatus  for  Preparing 
Drawing  or  Transfer  Paper  with  a Tinted  uud  Embossed  Surface  for  use  in 
Lithography,  Photo-lithography,  Photography,  and  Zincography,  and  in 
the  Production  of  Raised  Surface  Blocks.” 

Herbert  John  Haddan,  of  Kensington,  “ Improvements  in  Photo- 
graphic Apparatus.” — A communication  to  him  from  abroad  by  Joseph 
Lefeuvrier,  of  Merdrignac,  France, 

Giiants  or  Provision  at.  Protection. 

Captain  J.  Bailey  Holrotdk,  of  the  Hollins,  “ An  Improved  Combina- 
ation  of  Materials  to  be  Employed  in  Cameras  for  Taking  Photographic 
Negatives,  whereby  they  are  rendered  llexible,  and  the  use  of  the  Glass  is 
dispensed  with.” 
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A REMARKABLE  ACTINIC  PHENOMENON,  AND 
THE  POSSIBLE  EXISTENCE  OF  A NEW 
METAL  “ACTINIUM.” 


Some  highly  interesting  and  important  investigations  re- 
garding the  action  of  light  on  a pigment  consisting  mainly 
of  sulphate  of  barium,  sulphide  of  zinc,  and  oxide  of  zinc, 
have  recently  been  published  in  the  Chemical  Sews  by  Dr. 
T.  L.  Phipson,  a gentleman  who  is  well  known  in  the 
scientific  world  as  an  accurate  chemical  and  physical 
investigator. 

His  attention  was  called  to  a gate-post,  which  had  been 
painted  with  a newly-introduced  zinc  paint,  the  remarkable 
circumstance  being  that  this  post  was  dark  in  colour  during 
the  day, .but  gradually  became  white  when  night  set  iu. 

Having  obtained  some  of  the  pigment  which  had  been 
used  in  painting  the  gate-post  iu  question,  he  analysed  it, 
and  found  the  following  to  be  its  composition  : — 

Barium  sulphate  ...  41-50 


Barium  sulphide 
Iron  protoxide 

Zinc  oxide  

Zinc  sulphide 

Matter  driven  off  at  a red  heat 


1-02 
2-12 
16-30 
37-44 
1 62 


100-00 

It  appears  that  this  pigment  had  been  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitating a solution  of  zinc  sulphate  with  a solution  of 
sulphide  of  barium,  pressing  the  precipitate,  and  gently 
igniting  with  partial  exclusion  of  the  air.  The  product 
has  a very  pure  and  brilliant  white  colour,  but  on  expo- 
sure to  light  it  gradually  darkens,  until  it  assumes  a deep 
slate  colour,  this  change  requiring  a period  of  from  twenty 
minutes  to  some  hours.  W hen,  however,  the  slate-coloured 
product  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  dark,  the  white  colour 
returns  in  two  or  three  hours.  A very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  connection  with  this  phenomena  is  the  fact 
that  ordinary  white  or  greenish  glass  almost  entirely  inter- 
cepts the  rays  which  exercise  a darkening  action  on  the 
compound.  So  far  is  this  the  case  that  some  of  the  powder 
covered  by  a piece  of  ordinary  window  glass  only  takes  a 
very  light  yellowish  or  fawn  tint  by  exposure  to  sunlight 
for  four  to  eight  hours.  When  the  insolated  compound 
was  carried  into  a dark  room  no  phosphorescence  was  ob- 
servable ; but  we  are  not  informed  whether  Dr.  Phipson 
tested  it  with  the  phospboroscope,  or  by  exposing  a gela- 
tino-bromide  plate  to  its  action.  The  pigment  was  tested 
for  silver,  and  this  metal  was  not  detected,  although  traces 
of  lead,  arsenic,  and  manganese  were  found. 

At  the  present  time  no  other  actiuic  body  is  known 
which  will  not  darken  under  glass,  or  which  has  its  origi- 
nal tint  restored  by  darkness,  although  the  circumstance 
that  the  effect  of  light  on  certain  dry  plates  gradually 
diminishes  or  disappears  by  long  keeping  after  exposure 


presents  some  analogy  to  the  phenomenon  now  under  in- 
vestigation by  Dr.  Phipson.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that 
the  darkening  was  due  to  the  formation  of  the  black  sul- 
phide of  iron  under  the  influence  of  light,  this  compound 
oxidising  in  darkness  to  the  light-coloured  protoxide  ; but 
the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Phipson  appear  to  point  to 
the  presence  of  a new  element  which  be  provisionally  calls 
actinium.  However  this  may  be,  the  action  of  light  has 
been  proved  to  cause  a reduction,  as  when  some  of  the 
darkened  powder  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  being 
thoroughly  protected  from  the  air,  and  the  other  exposed, 
the  latter  alone  whitens  in  darkness.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  while  some  samples  of  the  paint  retained  their  power 
of  alternately  darkening  and  becoming  white  for  more  than 
a year,  that  others  ceased  to  change  after  a few  months, 
or  even  in  a shorter  time,  these  latter  settling  down  into 
a permanently  white  condition.  It  need  scarcely  be  re- 
marked that  the  zinc  pigment  will  not  darken  inside  the 
laboratory,  the  windows  effectually  excluding  those  rays 
which  change  it;  and  Dr.  Phipson  has  found  that  air  and 
water  vapour  exercise  an  analogous  retarding  action,  so 
that  when  the  sun  is  low,  the  action  of  light  on  it  is  less ; 
and  the  same  has  been  observed  when  the  wet  and  dry 
bulb  thermometers  give  readings  not  very  different  from 
each  other.  It  would  be  interesting  to  try  the  action  of 
the  electric  light  in  vacuo  on  the  pigment. 

In  the  presence  of  pyrogallic  acid,  the  reducing  action 
of  light  is  much  increased,  the  darkening  action  then  pro- 
ceeding under  glass  with  a notable  rapidity,  and  the  dark 
tint  thus  produced  is  more  lasting  than  when  the  simple 
powder  is  exposed  to  light. 

The  dark  product  can  be  more  or  less  perfectly  extracted 
from  the  insolated  pigment  by  acetic  acid  ; while  the  actinic 
constituent  of  the  white  modification  of  the  pigment  is 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

The  investigations  of  Dr.  Phipson  may  lead  to  results 
of  considerable  importance  from  a photographic  point  of 
view,  and  we  hope  soon  to  have  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting our  readers  with  an  account  of  further  progress, 
as  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Phipson  will  con- 
tinue his  researches,  and  either  isolate  the  supposed  new 
metal,  or  prove  its  non-existence. 


LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 

It  was  known  long  before  the  advent  of  photography  that  a 
small  aperture  pierced  through  the  door  of  a dark  chamber 
would  form  an  image  of  outer  objects  upon  a white  screen 
placed  at  some  distance  from  the  orifice  in  the  chamber. 

The  image  so  produced,  however,  is  not  so  vivid  or  defined 
as  to  recommend  itself  to  the  practical  photographer.  It  is 
nevertheless  possible  for  a skilful  operator,  armed  with  a 
camera  whose  lens  is  a spectacle  eye,  and  with  gelatine  plates, 
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to  produce  perfect  photographs  of  the  image  formed  by  this 
simple  lens.  The  lens  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  is 
concavo-convex,  otherwise  “ meniscus.*  It  must  be  fitted 
into  a sliding  tube,  carrying  a diaphragm  in  front,  and 
having  the  concave  side  of  the  lens  facing  outwards. 

In  the  early  days  of  waxed  paper  and  wet  collodion,  good 
landscapes  used  to  be  taken  with  simple  plano-convex  and 
meniscus  lenses  of  this  sort.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write 
the  exposure  of  the  prepared  plates  was  not  so  nicely  poised 
as  it  is  now-a-days.  Ten  minutes  over  or  under  exposure 
made  little  difference  in  the  result.  It  was  a leisurely  old- 
world  way  of  working  in  the  field,  and  it  had  its  advantages, 
as  well  as  its  grave  defects. 

The  old  processes  and  primitive  lens  had  a way  of  ignoring 
clouds  and  atmospheric  effects,  while  they  faithfully 
registered  broad  facts  in  the  landscape. 

In  ueing  a small  simple  meniscus  lens  of  long  focus,  the 
most  perfect  definition  may  be  obtained  with  a moderately 
large  diaphragm.  The  exposure  need  not  exceed  that  of  a 
wet  plate  taken  with  a single  achromatized  landscape  lens  of 
equal  focus  and  greater  illuminating  power.  The  exact 
duration  of  exposure  can  only  be  determined,  however,  in 
either  case  by  actual  experiment. 

In  using  a simple  meniscus  lens,  it  is  necessary  to  find 
out  the  difference  between  its  visual  and  chemical  focus. 
The  former  presents  the  image  to  the  eye  of  the  operator 
sharp  and  perfectly  defined  on  the  ground  glass  screen  of 
the  camera.  The  image  formed  by  the  latter  is  invisible, 
and  its  focus  must  be  determined  by  experiment.  When  this 
chemical  or  actinic  focus  has  been  found,  it  will  prove  correct 
enough  for  practical  landscape  work  to  register  the  difference 
between  the  two  foci  on  the  sliding  tube  of  the  lens.  The 
difference  so  registered  should  be  allowed  in  focussing  a 
landscape.  This  defect,  known  as  “ chromatic  aberration,” 
is  the  chief  weakness  of  the  simple  meniscus  lens. 

A very  useful  lens  for  6mall  landscape  work  is  the  front 
lens  of  an  ordinary  “ quarter  plate  ” portrait  combination. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  achromatised,  and  therefore 
its  chemical  and  visual  foci  are  coincident  or  identical. 
To  render  it  available,  the  back  lens  must  be  removed,  and 
replaced  by  the  front  lens.  The  concave  side  of  the  lens 
thus  faces  the  object,  and  by  employing  Waterhouse’s 
diaphragms  in  front  it  may  be  successfully  used  for  views, 
outdoor  groups,  and  portraits. 

By  a simple  device,  the  same  “quarter  plate  objective  ” 
may  be  so  transformed  a9  to  cover  a twelve  by  ten  inch 
plate.  In  this  case  the  combination  must  be  made  triplet 
by  fixing  a meniscus  lens  at  the  back  of  the  centre  dia- 
phragms, midway  between  the  two  outer  lenses.  The 
focus  of  the  triplet  so  formed  will  depend  on  the  focus  of  the 
meniscus,  together  with  the  focus  of  the  “objective.”  In 
the  absence  of  more  perfect  materials,  the  meniscus  may  be 
formed  by  the  union  of  a double  concave  flint  glass  spectacle 
eye,  and  a double  convex  crown-glass  spectacle  eye.  These 
may  either  be  cemented  together  with  “ Canada  balsam,”  or 
placed  together  detached  in  a “ true  ” setting  of  wood  made 
to  fit  the  inner  tube  of  the  lens.  Whether  cemented  or  not, 
tho  meniscus  must  beset  “true”  between  the  outer  and 
inner  lenses  ; that  is,  the  meniscus  must  be  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  optical  axis  of  the  combination. 

The  meniscus,  so  set,  is  placed  between  the  lenses  of  the 
“ quarter  plate  ” with  its  concave  side  to  the  front. 

Perfectly  straight  lines  may  be  obtained  with  this  triplet 
by  fixing  the  meniscus  in  its  exact  position  between  the 
two  primary  lenses.  There  is  a point  between  the  two  at 
which  straight  lines  are  formed.  Should  the  meniscus  be 
fixed  too  far  forward,  or  too  far  back,  the  lines  of  the  image 
will  curve  either  inwards  or  outwards. 

In  all  probability  the  resulting  combination  will  not  prove 
perfectly  achromatised,  but  it  ought  to  be  near  enough  for 
practical  purposes,  without  test  for  visual  and  actinic  focus. 

It  is  of  course  better  for  those  who  have  the  means  to 
avoid  makeshifts,  and  to  invest  in  the  best  lenses  in  the 
market.  At  the  satao  timo,  gelatine  platee,  and  A little 


optical  knowledge,  may  enable  some  struggling  brethren  to 
work  wonders  with  the  cheap  lenses  at  their  disposal. 

The  old  single  view  lenses  should  again  be  taken  up  and 
used  to  advantage.  If  they  do  not  cover  the  field  quite 
sharply  up  to  its  edges,  they  may  be  stopped  down  and 
employed  in  landscape  work  when  instantaneous  exposures 
are  not  required.  They  may  also  be  used  for  outdoor 
portraiture  and  for  groups.  As  a rule,  they  will  not  yield 
straight  lines,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  be  employed  for 
photographing  buildings  or  copying  maps. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  work  of  the  fiftieth  session  of  this  Society  was  com- 
menced on  Wednesday,  in  York  Museum,  the  Association 
having  returned  to  the  mother  city  to  celebrate  its  jubilee. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  of  a formal  and  business 
character,  some  new  members  being  elected  to  the 
Council,  and  arrangements  made  with  regard  to  the  sec- 
tions; the  sectional  presidents  and  vice-presidents 
appointed  being  as  follows : — 

Mathematical  and  Physical  Science. — President,  Professor 
Sir  W.  Thomson ; vice-presidents,  Professor  J.  B.  Adams  and 
Mr.  T.  Archer. 

Chemical  Science. —President,  Professor  A.W.  Williamson  ; 
vice-presidents,  Mr.  F.  A.  Abel  and  Professor  Thorpe. 

Geology. — President,  Mr.  Ramsay  ; vice-presidents,  Professor 
Prestwich  and  Professor  W.  G.  Williamson. 

Biology. — President,  Dr.  Owen ; vice-presidents,  Professor 
W.  H.  Flower  and  Professor  J.  S.  Burdon  Sanderson. 

Department  of  Zoology  and  Botany. — Dr.  Owen. 

Department  of  Anthropology.— Professor  W.  H.  Flower. 

Department  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. — Professor  J.  S. 
Burdon  Sanderson. 

Zoography. — President,  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  ; vice-presidents, 
Mr.  FranciB  Galton  and  Mr.  C.  Wyville  Thomson. 

Economic  Science  and  Statistics.— President,  Mr.  GrantDuff, 
M.P.;  vice-presidents,  SirG.  Campbell,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Heywood. 

Mechanical  Science. — President,  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong ; 
vice-presidents,  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens. 

The  attraction  of  the  day  was,  however,  the  evening 
meeting  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Exhibition  Buildings,  when 
Sir  John  Lubbock  delivered  his  presidential  address. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  reviewed,  in  a singularly  lucid  and 
terse  manner,  the  scientific  and  intellectual  progress  made 
during  the  past  fifty  years,  and  incidentally  touched  on  the 
principal  causes  of  progress  in  the  whole  history  of  man- 
kind, as  related  by  written  records,  or  deduced  from  a 
study  of  objects  which  have  escaped  the  destructive  in- 
fluences of  time. 

W'hen  the  British  Association  was  instituted,  biologists 
regarded  plants  and  animals  as  having  come  into  existence 
as  we  now  find  them,  and  they  were  blindly  regarded  as 
beautiful  or  wonderful  ; but  the  true  meaning  of  their 
parts  was  in  almost  every  case  a sealed  book,  and  one 
which  few  attempted  to  open.  Now  glimpses  of  the  truth 
are  beginning  to  reveal  themselves.  We  perceive  that 
there  is  a reason,  and  in  many  cases  we  know  what  that 
reason  is,  for  every  difference  in  form,  in  size,  or  in  colour, 
for  every  bone  and  every  feather — indeed,  almost  for  each 
hair.  The  detailed  study  of  biology  has  led  to  most  im- 
portant results,  and  will  doubtless  bring  about  further 
economic  progress. 

For  instance,  it  would  appear  that  the  fluke  which  pro- 
duces the  rot  in  sheep  passes  one  phase  of  its  existence  in 
the  black  slug,  and  we  are  not  without  hopes  that  the  re- 
searches in  which  our  lamented  friend,  Professor  Rolles- 
ton,  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  we  all  so 
much  deplore,  will  lead,  if  not  to  the  extirpation,  at  any 
rate  to  the  diminution,  of  a pest  from  which  our  farmers 
have  so  greviously  suffered.  As  regards  descriptive  bio- 
logy, by  far  the  greater  number  of  species  now  recorded 
have  been  named  and  described  within  the  last  half  century. 
Dr.  Gunther  has  been  good  enough  to  make  a calculation 
for  me.  The  numbers,  of  course,  are  only  approximate, 
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but  it  appears  that  while  the  total  number  of  animals  de- 
scribed up  to  1831  was  not  more  than  70,000,  the  number 
now  is  at  least  320,000.  Lastly,  to  show  how  large  a field 
still  remains  for  exploration,  I may  add  that  Mr.  Water- 
house  estimates  that  the  British  Museum  alone  contains 
not  fewer  than  12,000  species  of  insects  which  have  not 
yet  been  described,  while  our  collections  do  not  probably 
contain  anything  like  one-half  of  those  actually  in  exist- 
ence. The  chemistry  of  the  heavenly  bodies  has  been  laid 
open  to  us  by  the  spectroscopic  researches  of  Janssen, 
Lockyer,  Miller,  Huggins,  and  others  ; and  the  revelations 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  spectroscope  have  actually  taught 
us  facts  regarding  the  movements  of  the  stars  in  space. 

The  invention  of  photography,  and  many  kindred  sub- 
jects, were  next  brought  under  review  ; and  the  enormous 
industrial  progress  which  resulted  from  an  appreciation 
of  the  modern  doctrines  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat,  and  the  correlation  of  physical  energy,  were  dis- 
cussed ; and  next  in  order  came  a review  of  progress  in 
electrical  science — the  invention  of  the  telephone  and  the 
microphone,  and  the  possible  utilization  of  such  centres  of 
motive  energy  as  the  Niagara  Falls  through  the  intermediary 
aid  of  electricity. 

Progress  is  the  characteristic  of  the  present  age.  “ The 
ancients,”  says  Bagehot,  “ had  no  conception  ot  progtess  ; 
they  did  cot  so  much  as  reject  the  idea;  they  did  not  even 
entertain  it.”  It  is  not,  I think,  now  going  too  far  to  say 
that  the  true  test  of  the  civilization  of  a nation  must  be 
measured  by  its  progress  in  science.  It  is  often  said,  how- 
ever, that  great  and  unexpected  as  the  recent  discoveries 
have  been,  there  are  certain  ultimate  problems  which  must 
ever  remain  unsolved.  For  my  part,  I would  prefer  to  abstain 
from  laying  down  any  such  limitations,  AVheu  Park  asked 
tho  Arabs  what  became  of  the  sun  at  night,  and  whether  the 
sun  was  always  the  same,  or  new  each  day,  they  replied  that 
such  a question  was  childish,  and  entirely  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  investigation. 

We  wish  that  space  permitted  us  to  give  a more  detailed 
abstract  of  the  presidential  speech,  rioh  as  it  is  with  matter 
for  reflection  and  incentives  to  future  action. 


gUbiffaji. 

MODERN  DRY  PLATES;  or  Emulsion  Photography. 
By  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder,  Lecturer  on  Photographic  Chemistry 
at  the  Imperial  Technical  Academy  of  Vienna,  Hon. 
Member  of  the  Belgium  Photographic  Association,  &c. 
The  English  edition,  edited  by  H.  Baden  Pritchard, 
F.C.S.,  late  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain.  ( London  ; Piper  and  Carter.) 

The  following  is  the  preface  to  this  new  edition  of  Dr. 
Eder’s  work  : — 

“ Our  task  has  been  a light  and  pleasant  one.  To  Mr. 
Horace  Wilmer  is  due  the  credit  of  translating  this  little 
volume,  and  our  own  work  has  been  confined  to  comparing 
authorities,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  author,  completing 
the  annual  so  as  to  bring  down  its  contents  to  the  present 
day.  In  this  respect  the  present  publication  may  be 
regarded  as  a new  edition  of  l)r.  Eder’s  work  in  German. 

“ There  is  no  need  to  present  Dr.  Eder  to  an  English- 
speaking  public.  His  name  as  an  ardent  chemist  and 
indefatigable  experimentalist  is  too  well  known  in  the 
photographic  world  to  need  any  words  of  introduction  ; and 
we  feel  sure  that  all  who  peruse  these  pages  will  not  be  un- 
grateful for  the  opportunity  afforded  them.  It  is  not  merely 
Dr.  Eder’s  formulas  for  the  preparation  of  photographic 
emulsions,  nor  his  advice  relative  to  the  mixing  of  developers, 
excellent  as  they  are,  that  will  be  found  most  useful ; but 
rather  the  clear  and  succinct  manner  in  which  he  places 
before  hardworking  photographers,  and  dilettanti  disciples 
of  the  camera  alike,  the  whole  theoretical  and  practical 
history  of  photographic  emulsions.  Dr.  Eder’s  research  on 


gelatine  alone — the  method  of  testing  its  purity,  its  setting 
qualities,  and  its  general  adaptability  for  the  plate  working, 
as  also  the  be6t  plans  for  heightening  or  lowering  its  setting 
and  melting  points,  of  preserving  it  from  decomposition 
and  adding  to  its  firmness  or  elasticity — this  research,  in 
itself,  must  have  entailed  many  months  of  laboratory  work, 
and  is  a trite  example  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  he 
has  completed  his  task.  The  alternatives  of  boiling  and 
adding  ammonia  are  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and 
so  are  the  means  at  the  photographer’s  disposal  to  increase 
or  decrease  sensitiveness.  Failures  and  remedies  are  not 
forgotten  ; and  last,  but  not  least,  Dr.  Eder  furnishes 
simple  methods  of  analysis,  with  a knowledge  of  which  even 
those  possessing  but  very  moderate  chemical  attainments 
should  be  able  to  undertake  an  examination  of  any  emul- 
sions they  may  purchase  or  prepare.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
A Sharp  Photographer — Eccentric  Sitters — Photo- 
graphy and  the  Recent  Weather — Photographic 

Lightning. 

A Sharp  Photographer. — Gentlemen  engaged  in  the  deli- 
cate and  difficult  task  of  taking  plans  of  fortifications 
without  the  permission  of  the  authorities  will,  if  they 
employ  a photographer,  do  well  to  haggle  about  the  prices 
charged,  so  as  to  avoid  suspicion.  The  arrest  of  the  two 
Russian  officers  in  Gallicia  was  brought  about  by  a photo- 
grapher, through  neglect  of  this  very  simple  precaution. 
The  Russians,  it  is  said,  were  sent  to  Przemysl,  a town  in 
Gallicia  (stated  to  be  the  key  to  Pesth  for  a Russian  army 
of  invasion),  to  take  plans  of  the  place,  and  they  ordered 
photographs  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  a photo- 
grapher named  Hermer.  Hermer  somehow  suspected  his 
customers,  and  asked  a much  higher  price  than  the  market 
value.  As  the  officers  made  no  remark,  but  cheerfully 
paid  the  price  demanded,  the  photographer  gave  informa- 
tion, and  the  strangers  were  arrested.  Had  they  only  been 
provided  with  a “ Detective  ” camera,  they  might  have 
taken  their  own  views,  and  no  one  would  have  been  the 
wiser. 

Eccentric  Sitters. — Photographers,  if  they  chose,  could 
tell  a good  many  droll  stories  about  their  sitters.  A 
photographer  in  Detroit  has  lately  been  interviewed,  and 
has  given  his  experience  of  photographing  negroes  and 
Chinese,  and  his  remarks  give  one  the  impression  that 
there  are  many  worse  sitters  than  Sambo  and  Ah  Sin.  Of 
the  first  he  says,  “ Negroes  generally  take  well.  One  nice 
thing  is  that  they  will  never  tell  you  to  work  this  way  or 
that,  but  merely  say,  “ Make  me  a picture.”  We  have  to  be 
careful,  though,  about  their  noses.  They  are  naturally 
inclined  to  turn  up,  and  if  we  don’t  look  out  we  may 
magnify  them  into  perfect  frights.  A Chinaman  sits  well 
after  you  get  him  posed,  but  he  is  just  like  a piece  of  wood. 
If  you  try  to  turn  his  head  a little,  you  have  to  turn  his 
shoulders  and  chair,  and  the  whole  house  (I  might  almost 
say)  with  him.  Chinamen’s  eyes  are  just  like  glass.  They 
seem  to  have  no  depth  of  colour,  and  reflect  the  light  so  that 
they  just  glare  in  the  picture.  The  only  good  eyes  I ever  got 
from  a Chinaman  were  those  of  a high-toned  fellow  who  had 
a good  position  as  steward  on  a yacht.  One  day  he  came 
wearing  some  huge  blue  spectacles.  They  had  glasses  on 
the  side  of  the  eye  as  well  as  in  front.  1 told  him  it  would 
never  do,  fori  expected  it  would  make  just  two  big  blotches 
in  the  picture.  But  he  said  they  were  part  of  his  costume, 
and  must  go  in.  I peeped  on  the  ground-glass  screen,  and 
could  not  see  a vestige  of  his  eyes  through  the  glasses,  and  I 
thought  I was  in  for  a frightful  picture.  But  those  eyes  took 
through  the  blue  glass  splendidly,  and  he  was  so  pleased 
that  he  ordered  a large  number  of  the  photographs.  I have 
been  thinking  since  of  taking  all  Chinamen  through  blue 
glass.”  The  same  photographer  calls  sailors  perfect 
sitters.  He  says  he  can  go  out  of  the  room  after  he  has  posed 
them,  and  stay  half-au-hour,  and  they  will  not  stir  a muscle 
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nor  wink  an  eye  while  he  is  away.  This  experience  does 
not  coincide  with  that  of  a friend  of  ours  who  in  the  old 
callotype  days  had  to  photograph  a sailor.  The  day  was 
dull,  and  a sitting  of  at  least  ten  minutes  was  calculated  for. 
Having  made  Jack  quite  comfortable,  our  friend  left  the 
studio,  and  returned  at  the  expiration  of  the  ten  minutes  to 
find,  to  his  disgust,  the  sitter  standing  up  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  studio  as  though 
he  were  on  the  quarter  deck. 

Photography  and  the  Recent  Weather. — The  protracted 
spell  of  wet  weather  following  so  close  upon  a period  of 
intense  heat  must,  in  many  cases,  try  the  temper  of  photo- 
graphers. Studio  roofs,  for  instance,  have  suffered  severely. 
The  scorching  July  sun  has  dried"  up  the  woodwork  and 
started  the  putty  of  the  window  frames,  and  well  made  must 
be  the  wooden  studio  which  does  not  admit  the  wet.  If  we 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a week  of  uninterupted  fine 
weather  during  the  autumn,  it  would  be  wise  to  have  the 
studio  roof  overhauled,  as  a succession  of  frosty  nights, 
swelling  the  moisture  within  the  cracks,  will  be  certain  to 
make  bad  worse.  We  have  heard  also  of  annoyances 
arising  from  damp  affecting  gelatine  plates.  Many  dark 
rooms  which  can  be  used  for  storing  gelatine  plates  during 
a dry  summer  are  perfectly  unfit  for  the  purpose  in  damp 
weather.  It  is  suggested  that  to  be  on  the  safe  side  the  dry- 
plate  box  should  be  enveloped  in  felt  or  in  an  india-rubber 
casing,  so  as  to  preventany  possibility  of  damp.  Certainly 
the  dark  room  should  never,  unless  exceptionally  situated, 
be  used  for  keeping  the  stock  of  dry  plates.  It  is  a better 
plan  to  have  only  sufficient  for  the  day.  As  for  the  inter- 
ference with  the  business  of  the  photographer,  from  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  by  reason  of  the  wet  weather,  that 
goes  without  saying.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  experience  of 
most  photographers  that  the  autumn  is  the  most  profitable 
time  of  the  year.  Why  this  should  be  we  can  scarcely  say, 
unless  it  is  that  people  having  put  off,  as  people  will,  the 
visit  to  the  studio,  endeavour  to  make  up  for  lost  time  before 
the  winter  comes,  and  so  rush  in  shoals.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
a wet  autumn  is  a most  disastrous  affair  for  the  photographer, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  prospects  of  the  profession  generally 
we  trust  that  a change  may  soon  take  place. 

Photographic  Lightning. — Mr.  Dalton’s  account  of 

photographing  a flash  of  lightning,  which  appeared  in  last 
week’s  News,  recalls  to  one’s  recollection  the  fact  that 
lightning  can  itself  play  the  part  of  the  photographer. 
The  curious  phenomenon  by  which  a flash  of  lightning  can 
photograph  a picture  on  the  skin  of  persons  struck,  and 
which  phenomenon  was  first  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Royal  Society  many  years  ago  by  Andreas  Poly, 
Director  of  the  Observatory,  Havana,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  noticed  by  anyone  since  1855,  when  the  last 
instance  was  recorded.  The  alleged  authenticated  cases 
commenced  with  the  observation  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  states  that  a man  standing  near  a tree  which  was  struck 
by  lightning  had  an  exact  representation  of  the  tree  printed 
on  his  chest.  Half  a century  later  four  instances  were 
brought  before  the  Scientific  Congress  of  Naples.  In  the 
first  instance,  a ship,  lying  in  the  Bay  of  Arniro,  was 
struck,  and  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  sailors  was  found 
the  impression  of  a horse-shoe  which  had  been  nailed  on 
the  masthead  ; while  on  the  breast  of  another  were  the  two 
figures  4.  4,  the  facsimile  of  figures  on  a second  mast. 
The  third  case  was  that  of  a young  man  on  whose  body 
was  found  the  representation  of  a metal  girdle  which  he 
had  been  wearing;  and  the  fourth  case  was  that  of  a lady 
living  at  Lugano,  who  was  sitting  near  a window  during 
a thunderstorm,  and  was  struck  by  lightning.  She  herself 
received  no  injury  ; but  on  one  of  her  legs  was  found  the 
picture  of  a flower  which  happened  to  be  in  the  path  of  an 
electrical  current.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  Aug.  26, 
1853,  relates  how  the  representation  of  a tree  was  im- 
pressed on  the  body  of  a little  girl  who  was  standing  near 
the  window  ; while  in  1855 — the  latest  case  on  record — 
M.  Raspail  stated  that  a boy,  having  climbed  a tree  for  the 


purpose  of  robbing  a bird’s  nest,  the  tree  was  struck,  and 
the  boy  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  on  the  body  of  the  boy 
was  found  an  image  of  the  bird  and  the  nest.  For  twenty- 
six  years  no  instance  of  photographic  lightning  has  been 
recorded,  and  the  sceptical,  in  the  absence  of  the  evidence 
of  their  eyesight,  may  still  doubt  the  possibility  of  such 
pictures. 


f omc. 

MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  BROS.,  IN  RENFREW 
STREET,  GLASGOW. 

Glasgow  is  not  only  big  enough  to  take  care  of  itself,  with 
its  busy  thoroughfares,  broad  streets,  rapid  tramways,  fine 
theatres,  and  great  public  buildings,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
independent  to  lead  the  way  and  permit  others  to  follow. 
Glasgow,  in  a word,  has  a life  of  its  own,  which  is  peculiar 
and  inherent  to  the  place,  while  many  of  its  sights  are  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  shipbuilding  on  the  Clyde  pre- 
sents a picture  which  has  not  its  counterpart  throughout 
the  universe.  The  huge  red  skeletons  of  iron,  the  cease- 
less clanging  of  the  shipwrights,  the  forests  of  scaffolding, 
the  busy  haunts  rapidly  succeeding  one  another  as  you  float 
down  the  queen  of  rivers,  make  up  a sort  of  commercial 
panorama  to  be  seen  in  no  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Here  at  this  yard  it  is  that  they  build  the  biggest  steamers 
in  the  world — barring  the  Great  Eastern — huge  craft  cap- 
able of  carrying  a small  township  ; and  at  the  next,  Messrs. 
Elder’s,  no  less  than  six  steel  corvettes  for  the  British 
Navy  were  not  long  ago  on  the  slips  at  one  moment, 
together  with  a score  of  other  big  ships. 

Another,  and  not  less  pleasant,  feature  of  the  broad 
straight  streets  of  Glasgow  is  its  confectioners’  shops. 
These  are  indeed  a novelty  to  the  Londoner,  whose  refresh- 
ment houses  are  either  hot,  odorous  dining  rooms,  or  beery 
taverns.  The  Glasgow  pastrycook’s,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a delightful  place,  where  you  may  call  for  anything  from  a 
bun  to  a dinner  of  a dozen  courses.  At  Lang’s,  a noted 
house  in  Queen  Street,  you  may  in  the  season  take  your 
choice  of  three  hundred  different  kinds  of  sandwiches,  and 
perhaps  half  as  many  drinks,  from  butter-milk  at  a half- 
penny a glass  to  Green  Chatreuse  from  the  Monastery. 
Everyone  helps  himself  to  meat  or  drink — there  are  plates 
and  glasses  at  hand — and  pays,  according  to  his  own 
reckoning,  as  he  goes  out.  “ It  wouldn’t  do  in  ’Merica,” 
a Yankee  friend  told  us. 

Glasgow,  in  its  pushing,  business-like  way,  gives  employ- 
ment to  a great  many  photographers.  There  are,  perhaps, 
balf-a-dozen  studios  in  Glasgow  that  do  good  work, 
and  are  efficiently  supported.  The  prices  charged  are,  on 
the  average,  half-a- sovereign  for  a dozen  cartes,  aud  for 
cabinets,  eighteen  or  twenty  shillings.  From  this  it  will 
be  inferred  that  the  work  performed  is  in  every  way  sound 
and  good,  while  so  populous  is  the  city,  that  a steady  flow 
of  customers  may  be  depended  upon.  Of  these  busy 
studios,  that  of  Messrs.  Alexander  may  be  taken  as  a favour- 
able type.  Their  establishment,  situated  in  a commodious 
building  in  Renfrew  Street,  gives  one  the  idea  of  an  exceed- 
ingly prosperous  undertaking.  It  is  nearly  all  carte  and 
cabinet  work  (“  we  take  as  many  cartes  as  ever  we  did,” 
says  one  of  the  firm) ; but  in  a charming  little  gallery 
which  Messrs.  Alexander  have  annexed  to  their  estab- 
lishment they  show  specimens  of  carbon  work,  enlarge- 
ments, and  other  specialities,  as  well  as  some  very  clever 
paintings.  A study  of  a St.  Bernard  dog  couchant  is 
decidedly  the  finest  photograph  in  this  collection  ; the 
thick-set  muscles  and  closely-matted  hair  rendered  with 
roundness  and  vigour,  being  the  very  incarnation  of 
strength  and  prowess.  A vigorous  portrait  of  Dr.  George 
McLeod  (an  enlargement  finished  in  black  and  white)  is 
another  picture  to  be  noted,  if  only  as  an  illustration  of 
what  bold  and  striking  family  portraits  may  now  be  pro- 
duced by  photography.  As  soon  as  the  public  begin  to 
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understand  that  they  may  rely  upon  the  permanence  of 
these  pictures,  which  represent  so  well  those  they  know 
or  have  known,  the  days  of  portrait  paiuting  (except  in  so 
far  as  town-halls  and  country  museums  are  concerned)  will 
be  numbered. 

A copy  of  Luke  Fildes’  humorous  picture,  “ A Difficult 
Subject,’’  in  which  half-a-dozen  stout  warders  endeavour 
to  hold  down  an  obstreperous  prisoner  while  he  is  being 
photographed,  supplies  a ray  of  humour  to  the  gallery, 
although,  as  we  have  already  told  our  readers,  there  never 
was  a more  docile  and  tractable  sitter  than  the  ordinary 
convict.  We  have  seen  a good  many  photographed,  both 
iu  this  country  and  abroad,  and  there  is  not  a photographer 
in  the  kingdom  who  would  not  consider  himself  a fortunate 
man  iudeed  if  his  sitters  were  only  half  as  quiet  and 
obedient  as  convicts  are.  However,  Mr.  Fildes’  picture  is 
both  clever  and  funny,  and  Messrs.  Alexander  do  well, 
therefore,  to  find  it  a corner  in  their  gallery. 

The  wet  collodion  process  is  still  recognised  here ; albeit 
gelatine  is  deemed  an  effective  auxiliary.  It  is  hard  to 
throw  away  years  of  experience  with  the  wet  process,  and, 
certainly,  until  one  has  grown  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  exposure  and  development  of  gelatine,  it  would  be 
unwise  as  well.  The  busy  photographer  is  not  like  the 
landscapist  or  the  amateur,  who  may  have  time  and  leisure 
to  repeat  his  exposure,  or  to  whom  a failure  now  and 
again  matters  little.  With  sitters  waiting  their  turn,  and 
grudgiug  even  the  quarter-of-an-hour  or  twenty  minutes 
yourequire  of  them,  there  is  only  one  end  in  view — to  be  cer- 
tain that  you  take  a portrait,  and  as  good  a one  as  you 
can.  In  these  circumstances  many  photographers  still  seek 
help  (it  may  only  be  now  and  then,  but  none  the  less  do 
they  require  it)  from  the  straightforward  and  satisfactory 
wet-plate  process. 

There  are  two  studios  here.  The  walls  are  painted  d ark 
brown,  and,  altogether,  the  shadow  side  is  very  dark. 
Mr.  Alexander  prefers  that  his  sitter  should  be  lighted  so 
that  one  half  be  in  deep  shadow,  and,  when  the  high-lights 
are  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,  theD,  by  the  aid  of  screens 
of  white  glazed  paper,  he  lightens  up  the  shadow  of  his 
model  as  far  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  The  glazed  side 
of  the  studios  rises  some  twelve  feet,  the  roof,  also  of  glass, 
sloping  but  gradually.  Mr.  Alexander  prefers  unbleached 
linen  for  screening  the  light  from  the  top,  the  same  mate- 
rial being  also  employed,  to  some  extent,  at  the  side.  But 
in  that  portion  of  the  studio  where  most  light  is  required 
in  order  to  illuminate  the  sitter,  the  glass  is  bare,  or,  rather, 
it  may  be  made  bare  if  necessary.  This  portion  is  pro- 
vided with  a series  of  shutters,  something  like  Venetian 
shutters  placed  on  end,  except  that  the  shatters  are  much 
larger.  They  are,  in  fact,  long  canvas  screens,  about  a foot 
broad,  placed  on  end,  their  front  (that  towards  the  model) 
being  white,  and  the  back  of  drab,  linen.  These  shutters 
reflect  more  or  less  light  upon  the  model,  according  to  the 
degree  they  are  opened.  As  it  would  be  inconvenient  to 
have  shutters  six  feet  high,  there  is  a double  tier  of  them 

The  backgrounds  are  very  conveniently  arranged. 
There  are  half-a-dozen  grooves  into  which  they  slide,  and, 
from  an  adjoining  apartment,  this  screen  or  that  one  is 
slipped  into  the  grooves.  No  space  in  the  glass- room  is 
taken  up,  and  the  sitter  is  in  no  way  disturbed. 

As  we  have  said,  the  studios  are  what  may  be  termed 
dark  studios.  Drab  and  dark  brown  pervades  the  apart- 
ments, and,  at  the  camera  end,  it  is  probably  dark  enough 
to  focus  without  a cloth.  At  a convenient  spot,  posted  up 
where  the  photographer  can  see  it,  but  where  the  sitter  is 
hardly  likely  to,  is  a sheet  of  photographic  studies  by  Mora, 
Sarony,  Luckardt,  and  others,  to  serve  as  suggestions  for 
posing,  an  idea  that  is  certainly  well  worth  imitating.  A 
score  or  more  of  selected  poses,  kept  thus  ready  for  refe- 
rence, cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  for  improving  a stiff 
model,  and  suggesting  what  may  be  done  with  an  angular 
arm  or  an  awkward  leg,  just  as  the  model  stands  there 
ready  to  be  depicted. 


“The  safest  mode  of  travelling  is  acknowledged  to  be 
Alexander’s  first-class  railway  carriage,”  says  a squib,  in 
reference  to  a novel  description  of  portrait  which  the  firm 
recently  brought  before  the  public  ; and  the  idea  is  a very 
good  one.  Here,  in  a recess  in  the  studio,  is  a first-class  com- 
partment, or,  rather,  the  half  or  side  of  one,  with  three 
seats  comfortably  cushioned.  The  carriage,  when  photo- 
graphed, is  taken  rather  foreshortened,  and,  a suitable 
background  being  placed  behind  the  practical  window,  the 
illusion  is  complete.  It  is  better  to  take  buttwo  passengers ; 
but  three  portraits  may  be  secured  with  a good  lens.  It 
matters  not  how  the  passengers  sit  down,  the  pose  is  always 
good  ; and,  as  the  head,  shoulders,  and  arms  rest  upon  the 
cushions,  there  in  no  need  of  head-rest  A capital  picture 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crowe  (Miss  Bateman)  was  secured  by 
Messrs.  Alexander  in  their  carriage,  and,  indeed,  the 
accessory  leuds  itself  to  the  depiction  of  groups  without 
the  least  difficulty ; a few  rugs  or  shawls  are  the  only 
adjuncts  necessary.  Some  interesting  pictorial  photo- 
graphs should  be  forthcoming  from  Messrs.  Alexander’s 
railway  carriage;  for  we  remember  a series  of  French 
sketches — to  wit : “ En  Wagon,"  “Love-making,”  “ Picnic- 
ing,”  “ The  Recruit,”  &c. — all  of  which  might  be  repeated 
in  photography. 


The  “By-the-Bye”  next  week  will  be  “Ownership  of 
Negative.”  The  following  “At  Home”  will  be  “Herr 
liofp  holograph  Jos.  Albert  in  Munich.” 


Ifotts. 

Captain  Abney  contributes  an  important  paper  this 
week,  in  which  he  not  only  gives  reasons  for  preferring 
ferrous  oxalate  development,  but  also  explains  why  so 
many  obtain  thin  negatives  by  this  method. 

“The  lady’s  developer"  is  the  term  applied  to  ferrous 
oxalate,  on  account  of  its  non-staining  propensity.  It  is 
certainly  very  agreeable  to  develop  with  clean  fingers,  and  the 
property  is  one  by  no  means  to  be  disregarded. 

We  have  just  seen  some  Chilian  photographs  taken 
during  the  war,  and  representing  several  of  the  struggles 
between  the  Chilians  and  Peruvians.  One  of  the  pictures, 
upon  a ten-inch  plate,  gives  a realistic  scene  of  a battle 
albeit  the  landscape  is  perhaps  rather  quieter  than  one 
would  expect.  In  the  plain  below  are  seen  the  battalions 
in  reserve,  drawn  up  in  closely-formed  columns,  while  the 
guns  can  also  be  traced  by  their  smoke,  and  even  some 
trace  of  the  fighting  line  be  made  out  in  the  distance.  If 
we  can  manage  to  secure  battle  photographs,  the  camera 
will  indeed  be  useful  to  the  historian. 


In  our  portfolio  we  have  several  examples  of  war  photo- 
graphs ; there  is  a picture  of  the  Redan  taken  immediately 
after  its  evacuation  by  the  Russians,  the  fort  littered  with 
dismounted  guns,  broken  fascines,  and  fragments  of  shot 
and  shell;  a photograph  of  the  Taku  forts  (China  war, 
I860)  with  the  scaling  ladders  still  standing,  and  dead 
Chinese  warriors  lying  beside  quaint  guns  and  old- 
fashioned  cro3s-bows;  pictures  taken  during  the 
Abyssinian  war,  the  Franco-German  war,  &c.  ; but  these 
Chilian  photographs  are  the  first  attempts  we  have  seen 
to  depict  a living  battle. 
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Chamounix  is  very  full  just  now.  It  is  strange  to  find 
bright  shops  and  active  business-life  mixed  up  with  snow, 
mountains,  and  pleasuring,  and  still  stranger  suddenly  to 
light  upon  familiar  names  among  so  much  that  is  unfamiliar. 
Mr.  William  England’s  charming  glacier  scenes,  and 
“ Frith’s  Swiss  Views,”  meet  one  here  face  to  face,  and 
hold  their  own  among  the  works  of  Continental  photo- 
graphers. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
huge  pictures  of  Mont  Blanc  scenery,  taken  twenty  years 
ago  by  Bisson  Freres,  are  still  unrivalled,  both  by  reason 
of  their  dimensions,  and  also  on  account  of  the  lofty  points 
of  view  whence  they  are  taken. 

An  attraction  in  one  of  the  Chamounix  shops  deserves 
mention.  Some  large  unmounted  pictures  (24  inches) 
printed  in  carbon  by  MM.  Braun,  of  Dornach;  are  pressed 
against  the  glass  windows  in  such  a way  that  they 'are 
illuminated  by  the  shop  lights  behind.  Since  the  lighting 
up  is  very  brilliant,  the  photographs  show  to  perfection. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  photography  in  the  moun- 
tains, there  is  an  application  of  our  art  we  should  like  to 
suggest  to  the  Alpine  Club.  It  is  this.  When  climbing  a 
peak  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  one’s  way  up,  since  the 
climber  is  so  much  under  the  shadow  of  the  upper  portion 
that  he  cannot  see  his  direction.  He  has  seen  the  way  up 
plainly  enough  from  opposite  ere  he  started,  but  now  the 
course  is  not  so  clear.  Did  he,  however,  possess  a photo- 
graph of  the  mountain  taken  from  ’ the  point  whence  he 
first  examined  it,  the  individual  land-marks  as  he  comes 
upon  them  could  be  recognised  : the  pointed  rock,  the 
patch  of  fir  trees,  the  crystal  glacier,  the  stretch  of  verdure 
would  be  passed  one  by  one,  and  the  mountaineer  thus 
assured  he  was  on  the  right  track.  In  most  mountain  ex- 
cursions you  lose  sight  of -the  top  as  soon  as  you  begin  to 
climb. 

In  order  to  get  through  our  programme  for  the  year 
we  must  postpone  our  Scotch  “ At  Homes  ” for  a while, 
and  pass  on  to  a description  of  some  of  the  more  famous 
studios  of  the  Continent.  The  establishment  of  Herr  Albert 
in  Munich — who  has  done  so  much  to  perfect  the  collotype 
or  Lichtdruck  process — will  be  the  first  to  receive  attention. 

We  hope  to  give  our  readers  a peep  into  most  of  the 
principal  photographic  establishments  in  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Pesth,  Munich,  and  Dresden. 

The  Report  of  the  Paris  Observatory  for  the  year  1880 
has  just  been  published  by  the  director,  Admiral  Mouchez. 
The  great  telescope  was  employed  for  the  first  time  during 
last  year  for  photography  ; the  photographs  of  the  moon 
are  not,  however,  as  fine  as  those  of  Rutherford,  but  will 
probably  be  soon  much  improved  ; several  photographs  of 
double  stars,  and  even  of  nebul®,  were  obtained. 

At  the  Staff  College,  Sandhurst,  where  every  officer 
desirous  of  serving  on  the  staff  of  the  British  army  passes 
two  years  in  study,  military  photography  has  of  late  become 
a favourite  subject  with  the  students.  Dr.  Atkinson,  F.C.S., 
is  the  official  instructor  in  photographic  chemistry  at 
Sandhurst. 


It  is  highjtime  to  say  a word  in  deprecation  of  the  custom 
which  is  becoming  very  general  of  making  all  sorts  of 
additions  to  bromide  emulsion.  Of  course,  nothing  can 
be  learnt  without  experiment,  and  it  is  only  by  research 
that  we  improve  our  knowledge.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
experiment  as  the  experimentaliat,  however,  to  which  we 
object.  His  sole  aim  is  to  be  an  inventor  or  discoverer. 
Sometimes  the  substance  added  is  only  innocuous  and  does 
no  harm,  like  a little  gum  resin,  or  a homoeopathic  dose  of 
some  strange  salt.  “ It  does  not  actually  improve  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion,”  the  modifier  tells  us 
modestly,  but  there  are  a hundred  and  one  minor  advan- 
tages it  confers.  So  the  modification  is  followed,  and 
actually  believed  in  for  a time,  until  one  day  the  photo- 
grapher finds  the  simpler  formula  quite  as  good. 


It  is  different,  however,  when  the  addition  recommended 
ispositively  harmful.  The  experimentalist  ha3  made  arough 
experiment,  or,  perhaps,  but  a rough  guess  only,  and  com- 
municates it  forthwith.  He  has  not  succeeded,  it  is  true  ; 
but  he  thinks  others  might,  so  he  makes  known  his  formula 
to  float  or  to  drown  as  it  may.  It  will  never  worry  him 
again,  we  may  be  sure. 


“ Let  well  alone,"  holds  good  in  photography  as  in  every- 
thing else.  Yet  there  are  restless  spirits,  especially  among 
beginners,  who  are  always  hankering  after  some  deviation 
from  the  trodden  path.  The  less  they  know,  the  more 
eager  are  they  to  test  and  try.  We  had  a note  the  other 
day  requesting  to  know  a new  method  for  securing  the 
gelatine  film  to  the  glass.  Our  correspondent  had  used 
silicate,  chrome  gelatine,  and  albumen,  and  found  them 
answer ; but  was  there  no  other  way  he  could  try  ? Obvi- 
ously there  were  many  other  methods  he  could  try  if  he 
chose — that  of  wiring  on  the  film,  for  instance,  might  be 
one  of  them. 


It  reminds  one  of  the  correspondent  who  asked : “ What 
good  does  it  do  to  drop  glycerine  into  the  dipping  bath  ? ’’ 


We  spoke  the  other  day  of  the  tomb  of  “the  author  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  ” in  Bunhill  Fields.  Few  of  us  who 
reside  close  to  his  shrine  realise  the  vast  popularity  of 
Defoe,  and  how  widely  the  story  of  “ Robinson,"  as  it  is 
usually  termed  abroad,  is  read.  But  a German  writer  has 
pointed  out  that  of  all  books  in  the  world — save,  perhaps, 
the  Bible— that  of  Daniel  Defoe’s  is  the  best  known,  while 
following  it  from  afar  is  Cervantes’  Don  Quixote.  Has 
any  photographer,  we  ask,  thought  of  securing  a picture 
for  publication  of  Defoe’s  simple  monument? 


No  man  is  a prophet  in  his  own  country,  and,  therefore, 
there  might  not  be  a great  demand  for  the  photograph  in 
this  country;  but  if  not,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
especially  America,  would  appreciate  the  work.  At  any 
rate,  we  have  given  our  readers  the  hint  aud  done  our 
duty.  To  any  man  of  taste,  a variety  of  ways  would  sug- 
gest themselves  of  arranging  the  picture,  and  perhaps  Bur- 
rounding  it  with  some  “ Old  London  ” relics. 
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VOGEL’S  COLLODIO-GELATINE  EMULSION. 

BY  J.  M’OHIE,  GLASGOW. 

Whbn  in  Berlin  a few  months  ago,  whilst  on  a visit  to 
Prof.  Dr.  Hermann  W.  Vogel,  amongst  other  things  of 
interest  to  photographers  I was  fortunate  enough  to  see  a 
number  of  prints  from  negatives  taken  by  his  new  emulsion 
process.  These  pictures  had  a delicacy  of  detail,  brilliancy, 
and  at  the  same  time  a beautiful  modulation  in  the  high 
lights  which  gave  them  a pleasing  effect  and  an  artistic 
feeling,  and  as  he  claimed  for  his  process  the  rapidity  of 
gelatino- bromide  plates  combined  with  the  simplicity  of 
manipulation  of  wet  plates,  I naturally  confessed  a curiosity 
to  know  something  about  their  mode  of  production.  The 
genial  Professor,  with  his  well-known  courtesy,  appointed 
an  hour  for  me  to  meet  him  next  day,  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  Kloster  Strase.  Punctual  to  the  miuute  I found 
him  awaiting  me  in  his  laboratory,  or,  more  correctly,  the 
largest  one  of  three  he  showed  me,  fitted  up  with  every 
convenience,  and  which  could  be  converted  into  photo- 
graphic dark  rooms  at  a minute’s  notice.  After  giving 
instructions  to  several  of  his  students  who  were  engaged  in 
making  some  chemical  experiments,  he  conducted  me  into 
the  studio.  After  arranging  the  lighting,  &c.,  we  adjourned 
into  one  of  the  dark  rooms  to  prepare  a plate  ; and  as  what 
I saw  may  be  of  interest  to  many  of  my  confreres,  I will 
endeavour  to  describe  in  detail,  and  as  lucidly  as  I can. 
His  process  of  manufacturing  the  emulsion  is  patented, 
and  is  now  an  article  of  commerce ; I will  therefore  refrain 
from  a description  of  it ; suffice  it  to  say,  the  principal 
solvent  is  acetic  acid. 

The  Professor,  taking  a polished  plate,  coated  it  with  a 
substratum  of — 

Pure  india-rubber ...  2 grains 

Chloroform  or  benzole  1 ounce 

The  above  coating  dries  in  a few  minutes  (a  quantity  of 
plates  may  be  prepared  and  kept  ready  for  use). 

A non-actinic  bottle  containing  the  cold  emulsion  was 
placed  in  a vessel  filled  with  warm  water  of  about  120Q  F. 
until  liquid.  The  bottle  was  well  shaken  up,  and  the 
contents  filtered  through  a pellet  of  cotton  wool  placed  in 
the  neck  of  a glass  funnel.  The  plate  was  then  carefully 
dusted  with  a broad  camel-hair  brush,  and  the  emulsion 
poured  on ; it  flowed  and  evaporated  somewhat  slower  than 
collodion.  The  excess  was  drained  off,  and  the  plate 
gently  rocked.  When  the  last  drop  at  the  corner  set  it  was 
placed  on  a hot  water  bath  (a  square  tin  box  filled  with  warm 
water)  to  dry,  which  occupied  but  a few  minutes.  A sure 
test  of  knowing  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry  is  its  freedom 
from  smell  of  the  acetic  acid  : it  also  loses  its  milk  trans- 
parency, and  assumes  a rich  creamy  appearance  with  a matt 
surface.  ( En  passant,  I may  say  that  the  plates  may  be 
used  in  their  moist  state,  but  it  is  preferable,  for  various 
reasons,  to  use  them  dry. ) 

The  test  exposure  of  the  first  plate  was  made  against  a 
standard  English  gelatine  plate  (so-called  instantaneous) ; 
the  second,  with  20  per  cent,  less  exposure,  was  found  to  be 
more  than  sufficient.  The  three  plates  were  developed 
together  in  a tray.  The  formula  used  by  the  Professor 
was  the  one  recommended  by  Nelson,  viz. — 


— Pyrogallic  acid 

• • • 

...  1 ounce 

Methylated  alcohol 

• • • 

...  7 ounces 

Distilled  water 

...  3 „ 

White  sugar 

• • • 

...  1 ounce 

— Liq.  ammonia.  880 

...  4 ounces 

Water 

• • • 

...  2 „ 

Bromide  ammonium 

...  1 ounce 

White  sugar 

... 

...  * „ 

One  drachm  of  each,  No.  1 and  No.  2,  in  4 ounces  of 
water.  Under  this  developer  the  Vogel-emulsion  plates 
came  up,  in  appearance  and  rapidity,  similar  to  the  wet- 


collodion  process  ; in  fact,  were  fully  developed  by  the  time 
the  outline  in  the  gelatine  plate  was  becoming  visible. 
After  development,  they  were  passed  through  a saturated 
solution  of  alum,  and  washed.  They  were  fixed  in  a solu- 
tion of 

Soda  hyposulphite  1 ounce 

Water  5 ounces 

The  fixing  took  Diace  rapidly,  after  which  they  were 
washed,  dried  by  heat,  and  varnished.  As  one  of  the 
negatives,  from  over-exposure,  was  unduly  thin  before 
varnishing,  it  was  easily  intensified  by  using  the  well- 
known  formula  of  a solution  of  mercury  bichloride  and 
potassium  iodide. 

The  whole  operations,  occupying  the  time  and  resem- 
bling in  simplicity  wet  plates,  thus  bearing  out — to  my 
mind,  at  least — practically  all  that  wa3  claimed  of  them  by 
its  author.  I have  enclosed  for  your  inspection  proofs 
printed  from  these  negatives. 

Lighting  the  Dark  room— a Hint. 

Every  dry-plate  worker  has  found  from  experience  that 
the  deep  ruby  glass  necessary  to  work  very  sensitive  plates 
(epecially  in  a bright  light)  is  painful,  besides  acting  most 
injuriously  on  the  eyesight.  When  on  a visit  to  Dr. 
Leisegaug,  of  Dusseldorf-on-the-Rhine,  I saw  in  his  labo- 
ratory a simple  arrangement  that  might  with  advantage 
be  adopted  in  all  dark-rooms.  Immediately  above  the 
developing  bench  (in  front)  is  a window,  some  30  inches  in 
length  by  20  inches  in  breadth,  glazed  with  plain  glass 
varnished  with  three  coatings  of  Thomas’  “ liquid  ruby  ” 
(which,  by-the-bye,  he  has  found  from  spectroscopical 
experiments  to  be  the  best  medium  for  cutting  off  the 
actinic  rays  of  light).  From  the  top  of  the  window,  pro- 
jecting downwards  at  an  angle  of  45°,  is  a strip  of  blue 
glass  the  length  of  the  window,  and  about  7 inches  in 
width ; the  combination  of  the  two  colours  forms  a dark 
purple  tint,  which  gives  a most  agreeable  rest  for  the  eyes, 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  sufficient  lighting 
of  the  dark-room  from  underneath. 


The  “Topic”  next  week  will  be  “ On  Photographers,” 
by  a Sitter. 


INTENSITY  OF  IMAGE  IN  GELATINE 
NEGATIVES. 

BY  CAPT.  W.  DE  W.  ABNET,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

Reference  has  lately  been  made  in  the  columns  of  the  News 
regarding  some  points  in  alkaline  development,  and  per- 
sonally it  would  have  given  me  great  satisfaction  if  notice  had 
also  been  taken  of  ferrous  oxalate  development.  There  are 
hundreds  who  work  at  the  former,  and  can  give  their 
opinion  regarding  it  ; whilst  I believe  that  the  workers 
with  the  latter  are  few  in  number,  and,  consequently,  it 
requires  more  nursing  and  cherishing.  It  has  been 
shown  that  a certain  procedure  (say  of  flooding  a gelatine 
plate  with  ammonia  and  bromide  solution  before  adding 
the  pyrogallol)  will  give  the  best  class  of  negatives ; but 
we  have  not  been  told  authoritatively  whether  it  is 
better  to  wash  a plate  in  water  before  applying  the  ferrous- 
oxalate  developer,  or  to  use  the  developer  at  once  with- 
out any  preliminary  flooding.  As  regards  any  enlighten- 
ment in  respect  to  this  developer,  I suppose  it  is  only  the 
few  that  are  interested,  and  not  the  many.  Why  the 
many  prefer  the  alkaline  developer  to  the  iron,  I know 
not ; but  for  the  few  I would  offer  the  following  remarks. 

During  hot  weather,  such  as  we  had  a month  ago,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  plates  with  the  soft  gelatine,  and 
we  have  to  give  a greater  dose  of  the  harder  specimens  in 
order  to  render  the  process  at  all  workable.  All  the  batches 
of  plates  which  I have  prepared  with  the  hard  gelatine 
appeared  to  be  imperfectly  developable  by  the  ferrous 
oxalate.  The  image  came  ouo  very  slowly,  and,  when 
finished,  was  inclined  to  be  thin.  1 have  already  shown 
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one  cause  of  thinness  ; but  there  is  another,  also,  which  at 
first  sight  seems  curious.  It  is>  fact  that  with  plates  pre- 
pared with  hard  gelatine,  if  the  oxalate  developer  be 
applied  without  first  soaking  them  well  in  water,  the  image 
will  invariably  be  thin,  and  the  required  exposure  for  a 
good'picture  will  have  to  be  prolonged.  If  a plate  made 
with  such  a hard  kind  of  gelatine  be  exposed,  and  half  of  it 
be  allowed  to  soak  well  in’  water,  and  the  developer 
be  applied,  it  will  be  found  that  the  half  which  has 
been  well  soaked  will  come  up  with  perfect  density 
(always  supposing  the  plate  to  be  capable  at  all  of  giving 
density),  ^whilst  the  unsoaked  half  will  remain  feeble, 
and  apparently  under-exposed.  In  some  negatives  recently 
developed,  I was  annoyed  at  finding  drop-shaped  mark- 
ings of  greater  intensity  than  the  rest  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  eventually  I traced  this  to  a few  drops  of 
water  having  spurted  on  the  plate  before  the  developer 
wasjapplied.  My  old  practice  used  to  be  always  to  avoid 
soaking  the  plate,  as  by  so  doing  the  markings  due  to  the 
oxalate  of  lime,  formed  by  the  precipitation  of  lime  from 
the  wash  water,  were  avoided. 

The  reason  for  this  avoidance  has,  however,  vanished, 
since  if  the  plate  be  soaked  in  an  alum  bath  either  befoie  or 
after  fixing,  the  calcium  oxalate  is  at  once  dissolved,  and  no 
trace  of  it  can  be  seen  on  the  finished  plate.  My  advice, 
therefore,  when  using  ferrous  oxalate  development,  is  to  soak 
the  plate  thoroughly  in  water  before  developing,  more 
particularly  if  it  be  made  with  hard  gelatine.  When  it  is 
considered  that  a gelatine  film  acts  as  a septum  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  how  the  penetration  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  is 
prevented  by  it.  It  would  be  a great  satisfaction  to  me  if 
I could  only ‘‘  write”  people  into  giving  this  development  a 
fair  trial.  I am  sure  that  when  once  they  mastered  it  they 
would  abandon  the  dirtier  alkaline  developer.  In  the 
ferrous  oxalate  development  there  is  only  one  solution,  or 
at  the  most,  two,  the  strength  of  which  must  be  watched  ; 
while  with  the  alkaline  developer  theie  are  three.  In  the  one 
case  the  combinations  are  few,  with  the  latter  many  ; and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  varying  combinations  which  make 
develop ment  a matter  of  such  difficulty  with  so  many. 

One  word  with  regard  to  frilling.  I have  found  that  Mr. 
Palmer’s  recommendation  to  soak  the  plate  in  a saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  Epsom  salts  was  a com- 
plete cure  for  a moderately  bad  case,  and  the  sensitiveness  did 
not  seem  to  be  impaired  in  the  least.  A relation  of  my  own 
has,  however,  tried  it  thoroughly,  and  finds  it  ineffectual. 
The  causes  of  fiilling  are  various,  and  the  Epsom  salts 
appears  to  be  a remedy  only  in  certain  instances. 

i propose  later  to  say  a few  words  on  a recent  practical 
trial  of  collodion  emulsion  versus  gelatine  emulsion.  I need 
only  say  one  word  regarding  collodion  emulsion,  which 
that  the  alum  bath  is  as  effective  in  destroying  fog  in  it,  or 
in  destroying  the  image  on  a plate,  as  many  of  the  substances 
which  I have  from  time  to  time  enumerated. 


tive,  on  glass  of  any  thickness,  or  even  a single  figure  from  a 
group,  can  be  easily  copied. 


HENDERSON’S  COPYING-FRAME  AND 
VIGNETTING  PENDULUM. 

The  description  of  these,  which  stood  over  from  last 
week’s  report  of  the  Thursday  Evening  Meetings,  is  now 
laid  before  our  readers. 

The  copying  frame  is  built  up  out  of  a series  of  nested 
carriers  (A,  Fig.  1),  these  being  held  together  by  a sliding 
key,  B. 

The  negative  to  be  copied  is  placed  in  the  groove  in  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  holders,  and  the  key  B,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  hollowed  /\-shape,  and  will,  therefore,  hold  a negative  of  any 
thickness,  is  pressed  down  on  it  so  as  to  hold  it  firmly  in 
position. 

If  an  oval  picture  be  desired,  there  is  an  arrangement  (Fig.  2)  to 
slide  in  front  of  the  negative,  consisting  of  a series  of  oval 
masks  arranged  on  the  principle  of  rotating  stops,  so  that  either 
sized  oval  can  be  readily  used. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  by  the  use  of  this  arrangement,  a nega. 


Fig.  2. 

The  pendulum  vignetter  for  taking  vignettes  direct  in  the 
camera  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3. 


T 


or  shortening. 


This  apparatus  is  to  be  suspended  between  the  lens  and  the 
picture  to  be  copied,  care  being  taken  to  get  the  picture  in  the 
centre.  The  pendulum  is  then  gently  set  in  motion,  the  distance 
from  the  lens,  and  the  size  of  the  aperture  used,  of  course, 
varying  according  to  the  size  of  vignette  required. 


ODD  JOBS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “LOOKING  BACK.” 

No.  5.— In  a Private  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Truly’  we  get  very  odd  jobs  to  do  sometimes,  and  this 
one  proved  the  oddest  I have  had  for  some  time.  Heir 
Schaub  has  a splendid  establishment  about  seven  miles  out 
of  Dublin,  where  he  tends  and  takes  care  of  wealthy 
lunatics.  Last  week  I was  startled  by  the  announcement 
that  there  was  a doctor  below  wished  to  see  me.  Wonder- 
ing if  some  accident  had  happened  at  home,  and  hoping  that 
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he  had  made  a mistake  (for  I thought,  had  he  merely 
called  upon  photographic  business  they  could  have  answered 
him  downstairs  without  having  my  presence  at  all),  I 
stepped  down,  and  found  myself  face  to  face  with  a slim, 
middle-aged  man,  plain  in  dres3,  plain  in  features,  and 
having  a peculiarly  mild  blue  eye.  One  keen  glance  he 
threw  at  me  with  his  blue  eyes,  then  with  a smile  ex- 
claimed, “ Goot  day.  You  vill  do — you  vill  do  ver  veil.” 
Seeing  my  astonishment,  he  explained  to  me  that  he  was 

Herr  Dr.  Schaub,  of  G ; that  he  had  been  toother 

photographers,  but  had  found  them  useless  to  him,  inas- 
much as  they  seemed  to  have  no  nerve  or  animal  magnet- 
ism in  their  composition.  I opened  my  eyes  still  wider, 
and  began  to  think  I was  in  presence  of  a patient  instead 
of  the  doctor.  That  I have  plenty  of  nerve  I know,  but 
it  was  news  to  know  that  I had  a store  of  animal  magnet- 
ism concealed  about  my  person.  The  gist  of  the  whole 
talk  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  under  his  care  the  son  of 
an  English  peer  ; that  he  had  received  orders  to  have 
him  photographed,  whatever  the  expense  might  be  ; that 
this  patient  was  one  of  his  best  and  worst — the  best  to 
pay,  and  worst  to  manage  ; that  he  was  blind  and  dumb  ; 
that  he  was  at  times  as  ferocious  as  a tiger,  and  that  he 
was  suicidal.  “ But,”  he  concluded,  “ you  shall  see.  He 
is  von  great  study.  You  shall  vind  him  von  natural  genius.” 
I here  made  a little  demur  about  not  exactly  liking  the  job. 

“ Bah  !”  he  cried,  as  he  patted  me  on  the  shoulder, 
“ you  vill  do  veil.  There  shall  be  no  trouble.  You  shall 
vind  yourself  quite  at  home.” 

It  was  my  turn  to  give  him  a keen  look  ; but  no,  he 
did  not  mean  it.  He  was  too  earnest  for  a joke. 

Next  morning,  with  a cabinet  repeating  camera  and 
lens,  together  with  four  slides,  so  that  I could  take  eight 
pictures,  I got  on  to  one  of  those  abominations,  an  Irish 
jaunting  car,  and  after  having  my  hand  nearly  wrung  to 
pieces  in  mock  sorrow,  and  being  requested  to  leave  a lock 
of  my  hair,  “ for  they  felt  certain  I would  be  kept,”  1 
started  on  my  seven  miles  drive.  A drive,  as  a rule,  raises  my 
spirits — especially  on  a bright  morning — but  somehow  the 
fresh  air,  the  exhilarating  pace,  the  novelty  of  the  road, 
the  bright  sunshine,  had  no  effect  on  me.  I felt  de- 
pressed. To  take  a beetle-browed  convict,  a group  of 
black  grinning  Zulus,  a born  imbecile,  a nice  quiet 
corpse,  would  have  been  nothing ; — I have  done 
that  before  ; but  a roaring  lunatic ! To  make  things 
•worse,  some  of  the  harness  snapped  just  as  we 
were  opposite  the  cemetery  where  the  Liberator  Dan 
O’Connell  is  buried,  and  I had  twenty  minutes  to  wait  be- 
fore it  could  be  made  right.  “ To  pass  the  time  away, 
sor,”  quoth  Jehu,  “ yer  might  take  a turn  round  the 
monument ; ye’ll  see  the  great  O’Connel's  coffin ; sure, 
sor,  the  sight  of  it  will  refresh  yer  entirely.”  Thinking 
that  I could  not  do  better,  I entered  the  sacred  precinct, 
and  presently  found  myself  peering  through  the  iron  rails 
at  the  oak  coffin  that  contains  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  famous  O’Connell.  Around  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment is  a goodly  sized  circle  lined  with  vaults,  in  which 
you  can  behold  the  oaken  caskets  containing  the  ashes 
of  members  of  the  greatest  families  in  Ireland.  The 
sight  did  not  refresh  me  as  my  prognosticating  Jehu 
had  thought.  I wondered  what  had  possessed  me  to 
try  the  cheering  atmosphere  of  a charnel  house.  1 
felt  out  of  my  element— as  if  I was  intruding  among  a 
select  party  of  aristocratic  ghosts.  Around  me  were  all 
the  accessories  that  go  to  the  making  up  of  a good  sensa- 
tional ghost  scene — vaults,  coffins,  and  silence — “ emble- 
matic scrolls,  mort  heads  and  bones  together  met.”  Had 
it  been  midnight  I would  have  brought  home  a harrowing 
tale  of  horror. 

Out  on  the  road  once  more,  I tried  the  soothing  effect 
of  a smoke,  and  felt  considerably  better  by  the  time  we 
drove  up  to  Dr.  Schaub’s  gate.  I suppose  the  animal 
magnetism  was  doing  its  duty.  The  doctor  met  me  half- 
way up  the  carriage  drive,  and  immediately  carried  me 
off  to  view  the  garden  and  part  of  the  grounds.  Every- 


thing was  trim  and  beautiful ; the  whole  place  breathed 
of  peace,  plenty,  and  sunshine ; tall  trees,  shady  groves, 
and  chirriping  birds  ; the  house  itself  sleeping  peacefully 
in  the  bright  sun,  with  its  four  Doric  pillars  almost  hid  by 
the  masses  of  roses  that  clung  around  them.  No  one 
would  for  an  instant  dream  that  this  was  other  than  the 
happy  home  of  some  country  squire.  Pass  the  portal,  and 
be  undeceived.  A door  is  unlocked,  and  you  pass  in  ; while 
you  wipe  your  feet  on  the  mat  you  hear  the  lock  turned 
upon  you.  Every  door  you  pass  through  has  to  be  un- 
locked, and  is  carefully  locked  after  you.  You  throw  all 
idea  of  domesticity  and  hospitality  to  the  winds,  and  fancy 
you  are  in  prison. 

Through  room  after  room,  and  passage  after  passage,  we 
went,  until  we  emerged  at  the  back,  where,  in  a small  glade 
surrounded  by  trees,  I perceived  a cottage,  the  windows  of 
which  were  covered  with  a network  of  strong  iron  rods. 
The  doctor  intimated  ttat  this  was  where  my  sitter  was, 
and  telling  me  not  to  be  frightened,  quickly  crossed  the 
open  space  and  entered  the  cottage,  while  I followed  him 
closely.  Without  knocking,  he  opened  the  locked  parlour 
door  and  entered.  I did  the  same,  and  snap  went  the 
lock  behind  me.  My  first  glance  showed  me  two  great 
men — keepers — seated  beside  the  door  ; that  was,  asl  say,  a 
glance,  but  a better  definition  would  be  to  call  it  an  im- 
pression, for  truly  my  eyes  were  only  for  my  sitter. 

On  a mat  in  the  opposite  corner  I beheld  the  son  of  a 
peer.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  his  continual 
motion,  something  after  the  fashion  of  a bear  ; while  his 
head— that  awful  head  with  its  great  visiouless  eyes— 
lolled  from  side  to  side  as  if  too  heavy  for  the  neck  that 
bore  it.  This  head  was  perfectly  bald,  never  had  been 
any  hair  on  it,  and  the  abnormal  development  of  the  skull 
was  astounding.  At  first  I thought  he  was  suffering  from 
hydrocephalus,  but  soon  discovered  my  mistake;  the  head 
was  twisted  likewise,  being  fuller  at  one  side  than  the  other, 
and,  taken  all  together,  was  twice  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
man’s  head.  The  want  of  eyebrows  gave  a most  singular 
appearance  to  the  large,  round,  white  grey  eyes;  a flat 
nose  and  a huge  month  completes  the  picture  of  this 
strange,  unfortunate  being.  When  we  entered  he  seemed 
to  fix  his  eyes  upon  me  ; when  I moved  noiselessly  a step 
or  two  over  the  floor,  intending  to  get  without  range  of 
their  glare,  they  followed  me  as  if  he  had  the  full  Hse  of 
them.  A momeut  or  so  after  our  entrance,  during  which 
his  ghoul-like  eyes  seemed  to  watch  me  intently,  my 
sitter,  with  a lurching  motion,  raised  himself,  and,  to  my 
great  discomfiture,  shambled  straight  over  to  me.  Dr. 
Sohaub  signed  me  to  remain  still  ; while  the  stalwart, 
silent  keepers,  as  if  moved  by  the  same  impulse,  stepped 
one  on  each  side  of  me.  When  on  his  feet  I was  enabled 
to  the  full  to  see  the  extent  of  the  poor  wretch’s  deformity. 
There  was  not  a single  limb  perfect ; his  hands  were  large 
and  flabby,  while  his  arms  were  of  exceeding  length.  In- 
voluntarily I clenched  my  hands,  and  I felt  the  biceps 
tightening,  but  there  was  no  occasion  to  put  them  in  use. 
With  a lubberly  movement  he  passed  one  of  his  great, 
cold,  clammy  hands  over  my  face,  then  through  my  hair, 
the  abundance  of  which  seemed  to  strike  him  as  very 
strange  ; as  he  continued  pulling  and  rumpling  at  my  curls 
with  one  hand,  he  rubbed  his  own  smooth  pate  with 
the  other,  until  the  doctor  admonished  him,  whereupon  he 
retired  to  his  mat. 

W’hat  my  sensations  were  during  this  ordeal  I leave 
you  to  imagine.  I felt  something  like  being  awakened 
from  a nightmare  when  released  from  the  monster’s 
uncouth  attentions.  He  proved  wonderfully  tractablo 
that  morning,  and  in  a short  space  of  time  I had  exposed 
two  of  my  dark  slides.  The  others,  the  doctor  informed 
me,  had  to  be  taken  in  another  room.  This  proved  to 
be  an  outhouse  attached  to  the  cottage,  and  built  like  a 
billiard-room.  It  was  lighted  from  the  top,  and  nicely 
carpeted  ; the  walls,  to  the  height  of  five  feet,  were  thickly 
padded.  At  one  end  was  a spL.  did  Collard  aud  Collard 
grand  piano,  a strong  wooden  chair  in  front  of  it,  but  no 
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music  or  music-stand.  The  sunlight  was  streaming 
obliquely  through  the  cupola,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
gave  me  a very  decent  light  in  front  of  the  piano.  Here  I 
exposed  my  other  four  films  in  rapid  succession,  the 
poor  fellow  sitting  in  front  of  the  beautiful  instrument  like 
some  loathsome  reptile,  escaped  from  its  noisome  marshes, 
which  had  wandered  within  the  shade  of  some  tenderly 
cared-for  exotic.  1 daresay  my  looks  expressed  the  aston- 
ishment I felt  at  having  to  take  him  thus,  for  directly  I 
intimated  1 was  finished,  the  doctor  said  something  to  him 
in  a low  tone.  Instantly  the  whole  inert  mass  seemed  to  be 
imbued  with  vitality  ; the  bear-like  movement  ceased,  the 
great  listless  fingers  sought  the  keys  of  the  piano,  and  in  a 
moment  the  place  was  filled  with  strains  that  I never  heard 
the  like  of  before,  and  am  sure  I shall  never  hear  the  same 
again.  It  was  wild,  weird,  pathetic  ; it  was  at  one  time 
the  jangle  of  contending  fiends,  anon  an  angel’s  requiem  ; it 
was  never  discordant — each  chord  was  struck  with  marvellous 
delicacy — he  actually  made  the  instrument  speak  ; at  once 
you  heard  the  cry  of  a despairing  60ul — the  bumble  beseech- 
ing of  a weary  spirit — the  fierce  defiance  of  a proud, 
rebellious  heart ! 

Amazed — bewildered — I left  the  mansion  in  company  with 
the  doctor,  who  on  the  way  told  me  that  this  musical  genius 
was  merely  a gift  of  nature — perhaps  to  compensate  for  the 
niggardness  she  had  shown  in  her  other  benefits ; he  never 
had  any  tuition  ; his  music  was  all  extempore.  “ If  he  vas 
right,”  quoth  the  doctor,  “ and  had  that  genius,  ho  vould 
be  vorth  millions  to  take  through  the  world.” 

I have  nothing  particular  to  6tate  about  the  developing 
of  the  plates  ; but  my  experience  has  taught  me  that  you 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  dusting  your  plates  (commercial 
plates,  I allude  to)  before  placing  them  in  the  dark  slide  ; 
you  may  as  well  give  a look  through  them  in  case  there 
may  be  an  air-bubble  in  the  emulsion,  even  although  the 
plates  are  those  of  a renowned  firm.  You  should  likewise 
use  a fine  camel  hair  brush  when  you  steep  the  plate  and 
while  developing  ; otherwise,  you  may  find  little  air-bubbles 
that  will  give  you  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  spotting  out.  1 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a little  more  care  might  be  taken 
in  the  packing  of  plates  by  the  makers  ; there  seem  to  be 
hairs,  straw,  and  dust  to  any  amount  upon  some  of  them. 
And  another  thing  I have  to  complain  of  most  bitterly, 
and  that  is  the  awful  density  of  one  end  of  the  plate, 
compared  with  the  other.  Could  there  be  no  improvement 
made  with  the  coating  ? Every  one  of  these  plates  that  I 
used  at  Dr.  Schaub’s  had  a dense  end  and  a thin.  The  thin 
was  too  weak,  and  the  dense  over  dense,  entailing  the 
cutting  of  the  negative,  so  that  they  could  be  treated  sepa- 
rately. This  is  all  very  well,  and  I can  remedy  the  faults  of 
the  plate  makers  when  a whole  plate  is  divided  thus 
into  two  cabinets ; but  it  is  different  when  1 have  to 
to  take  whole  plates,  as  I had  the  other  day,  viz.,  a 
gentleman  holding  a cob.  Herein  1 find  that  the  hind- 
quarters of  the  cob  take  four  times  as  long  to  print  as  the 
gentleman  and  his  head,  and  the  same  with  views  of  a house 
— one  half  printing  like  a flash,  and  the  other  taking  half 
a day.  I intend  to  treat  further  on  the  subject  in  my  next ; 
meantime,  I have  to  say  that  if  such  plates  are  put  out  by 
well-known  firms,  photographers  will  have  to  make  their 
own  plates,  or  do  as  a good  many  are  doing — fall  back 
upon  the  (slow  but  sure)  silver  bath. 


©frrrfspott&mf. 

AT  HOME  WITH  ANNAN  BROTHERS. 

Dear  Sir, — As  I was,  unfortunately,  from  home  when 
you  visited  us,  I feel  constrained  to  say  something  con- 
cerning your  very  favourable  article  .about  us. 

It  was  with  a sense  of  relief  that  I read  that  others  had 
failures  and  discouragements  with  carbon  printing,  for  I 
have  had  many,  and  still  have  ; vet  it  is  eminently  worthy 
Of  an  endeavour  to  master  its  difficulties.  At  one  time  I 


felt,  like  Mr.  Roger  Fenton  (on  accouut  of  the  fading  of 
silver  prints),  that  photography  would  have  no  future ; 
but  when  Mr.  Swan  sent  out  his  first  specimens  of  carbon 
printing,  I felt  then  that  it  was  to  have  a future  after  all. 
At  that  time — about  the  end  of  the  year  1865—1  was  in 
terms  with  the  late  Dir.  D.  O.  Hill,  R.S.A.,  to  reproduce 
his  important  picture,  <l  The  First  General  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.”  Early  in  the  following  year 
l made  some  36-inch  negatives  from  that  picture,  which 
were  printed  by  Dir.  Swan,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Hill,  who  wrote  that  the  carbon  process  had  already 
reached,  in  his  hands,  the  very  acme  of  perfection.  For 
that  picture  Dir.  Hill,  along  with  his  friend  Dir.  Robert 
Adamson  (who  died  in  early  manhood),  as  early  as  1843, 
employed  photography  as  a means  of  securing  a likeness 
for  artistic  purposes.  Besides  the  portraits  he  took  for 
that  picture,  he  did  many  of  the  distinguished  literary  and 
artistic  men  of  that  time,  and  I have  now  in  my  possession 
portraits  of  Professor  Wilson  (the  Christopher  North  of 
Blackwood’s  magazine),  Lockhart  (the  son-in-law  and 
biographer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott),  and  many  others  ; and, 
what  is  remarkable,  although  printed  at  that  time,  they  are 
in  very  perfect  preservation,  some  of  them  not  faded  at  all, 
while  others  again  have  gone  the  way  of  so  many  silver 
prints.  They  are  of  a rich  brown  colour,  not  having  been 
toned.  They  were  printed  with  ammonia  nitrate  on  plain 
paper,  and  got,  I understand,  very  little  washing.  I 
understand  that  it  is  iu  the  experience  of  all  old  photo- 
graphers that,  with  the  same  careful  treatment,  they  find 
some  of  their  prints  almost  permanent,  while  others  fade 
too  rapidly. 

Although  we  went  in  for  carbon  printing  so  early,  it  has 
only  been  for  the  last  few  years  that  we  have  done  it  our- 
selves, and  I am  sorry  we  cannot  do  all  our  work  with  it ; 
but  it  is  of  immense  advantage  to  be  able  to  do  large  work 
(and  that  is  what  it  is  best  suited  for  ; in  the  meantime,  I 
thought,  like  others,  that  Lambert  had  surmouuted  its 
difficulties  in  regard  to  small  work,  but  I find  it  impracticable. 

I am  glad  you  liked  our  interiors,  and  mentioned 
specially  that  they  were  very  free  from  halation.  I am  not 
able  to  overcome  that,  but  do  my  best  to  avoid  it.  It 
occurs  with  long  exposures.  The  windows  in  Glasgow 
Cathedra]  were  done  with  very  short  exposures  to  get  them 
as  perfect  as  possible,  60  the  architectural  parts  were  sacri- 
ficed. In  the  Hamilton  Palace  interiors  1 managed  to  get 
them  without  showing  the  windows  at  all  in  the  photo- 
graph, the  lighting  of  the  Palace  being  well  suited  for 
that ; the  light,  however,  was  not  so  strong,  sol  had  to  give 
a number  of  them  an  exposure  of  more  than  an  hour.  As 
I used  a very  large  plate  for  the  size  of  the  lens,  the  drying 
that  took  place  did  not  come  down  to  the  picture.  I think 
it  is  always  an  advantage  to  use  a small  lens  on  large 
plates  for  interiors,  as  you  get  all  that  the  lens  will  make, 
and  you  can  cut  the  picture  down  to  what  you  like  best. 
These  interiors  were  all  done  with  wet  collodion,  but  I have 
got  lately  with  gelatine  plates  as  good  results  with  a very 
much  shortened  exposure  ; but  these  long  exposures  had  an 
advantage  too,  for  in  such  a place  as  Hamilton  Palace  it 
gave  me  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  innumerable  works 
of  art  contained  within  its  walls.  The  Hamilton  family 
have  been  for  centuries  patrcns  of  the  great  artists.  The 
second  Marquis,  created  Duke  by  his  friend  Charles  the 
First  (he  suffered  death  for  his  sake),  the  only  king  of 
England  who  really  loved  art,  seems  to  have  been  animated 
with  the  same  feeling,  for  he  commissioned  Rubens  to  paint 
one  of  his  most  important  pictures,  “ Daniel  in  the  Den  of 
Lions,”  and  it  still  adorns  the  great  gallery. 

In  the  same  gallery  are  portraits  of  King  Charles  and 
his  Queen  Henrietta  DIaria,  the  Duke  himself  and  the 
Duchess,  the  beautiful  Diary  Feilding  and  her  father  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh,  all  by  Vandyke  ; but  time  would  fail  to 
tell  you  of  all  the  wonderful  works  of  art  there;  some  other 
time  I may. — I am,  youis,  &c.,  Thomas  Annan. 

[Mr.  Annan  informs  us  that,  in  the  case  of  his  series  of 
interiors,  he  overcame  the  halation  difficulty  by  making  a 
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Special  negative  of  the  window  with  a short  exposure,  and 
resorting  to  double  printing.  The  perfection  of  result 
arrived  at  by  this  method  is  the  best  proof  of  its  value.— 
Ed.  P.N.] 


BALLOON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — I am  desired  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Balloon  Society  to  state  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  a special  balloon  ascent  on  the  10th  of  September  next 
from  Lillie  Bridge  Grounds,  with  a view,  if  possible,  of 
taking  photographs  of  London  from  a balloon.  I shall  be 
happy  to  furnish  any  of  your  subscribers  bringing  a camera 
with  a ticket  of  admission  to  the  grounds. — Faithfully 
yours,  A.  Standing,  Hod.  Sec. 


GELATINO-CHLORIDE. 

Sir, — In  my  recent  article — “The  Discussion  on 
Gelatino-Chloride Emulsion  ” (Photographic  News,  page 
387  of  present  volume) — an  error  has  crept  into  the  first 
line  (on  page  288),  where,  for  “the  line  I in  the  blue,” 
should  be  read,  “ the  line  G in  the  blue. 

According  to  our  experiments,  the  maximum  of  sensi- 
tiveness of  gelatino-bromide  plates  is  situated  at  almost 
exactly  the  same  point ; only,  in  this  case,  the  action 
stretched  much  farther  towards  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum.  Dk.  Edee. 


GELATINE  V.  COLLODION. 

Dear  Sir, — As  it  will  not  benefit  the  cause  of  either 
gelatine  or  collodion  to  descend  to  weak  personalites,  I 
will  pass  over  that  part  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  letter  in  which 
ii  has  pleased  him  (and  not  hurt  me)  to  reflect  upon  myself, 
and  go  to  the  matter  iu  hand. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said,  for,  in  my  opinion, 
Mr.  Henderson  has  proved  my  case,  for  while  he  infers 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a good  reliable  plate  for 
18s.  per  gross,  and  says  I am  to  be  envied  if  I have  found 
such  a plate,  he  proves  to  the  contrary,  for,  if  his  figures 
are  right,  the  materials,  including  glass,  cost  just  a fraction 
over  4s.  fid.  per  gross.  Surely,  13s.  fid.  upon  an  outlay  of 
4s.  6d.  is  enough  to  pay  for  labour,  dealer’s  profit,  &c.,  &c. 
In  stating  the  quantities  for  gelatino-bromide,  Mr. 
Henderson  does  not  cut  things  so  fine  as  he  does  for  collo- 
dion ; for  instance,  he  gives  the  amount  of  silver  nitrate 
at  5 ounces  to  sensitize  70  dozen  quarter-piates,  while  for 
bath  and  collodion  he  gives  only  6 ounces  to  sensitize 
130  dozen.  Taking,  therefore,  his  own  calculations,  aud 
adding  to  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  collodion  and  bath  the 
price  of  suitable  glass,  the  balance  must  be  in  favour  of 
gelatine.  I say  suitable  glass,  for  a much  better  quality  of 
lass  must  be  used  for  collodion,  and  the  cheapest  glass  I 
ave  been  able  to  use  without  staining  cost  me  nearly 
double — what  Mr.  Henderson  calculates  is  the  cost  per 
gross  of  all  the  materials  for  gelatino-bromide  plates,  glass 
included.  Even  when  usmg  a preliminary  coating  of  albu- 
men, I paid  4s.  3d.  per  gross  for  quarter  plates.  But  even 
were  the  cost  of  gelatino-bromide  plates  more  than  bath 
and  collodion,  I should  prefer  to  use  them,  for  the  saving 
of  time,  the  comfort  of  working,  and  the  certainty  and 
superiority  of  result  would  far  outweigh  the  cost. — Yours 
truly,  George  Croughton. 

Lowestoft , August  30th. 


UrGMt&mjjs  of 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  seventh  out-door  meeting  of  this  Society  during  the  past 
season  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  27th  inst.,  at  Manley  Park. 
Although  the  members  mustered  fairly  well,  the  weather  was 
much  at  fault  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  with  afternoon 
came  more  favourable  light,  &c.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Leonard  Cooper,  Esq.,  the  members  were  allowed  to  ramble 
through  the  ferneries,  greenhouses,  vineries,  &c.  In  fact,  every 
part  of  the  Hall  Grounds  was  placed  at  then-  disposal,  and  dur- 


ing the  afternoon  Mr.  Cooper  escorted  the  members  to  many 
spots  where  excellent  views  were  obtained  ; and  he  directed  the 
very  pretty  fountains  to  be  turned  on  for  their  pleasure.  Many 
plates  were  exposed  there. 

The  meeting  proved  a most  enjoyable  one,  and  doubtless  many 
good  pictures  were  obtained.  Being  situated  very  near  to  Man- 
chester, many  members  lived  within  easy  distance,  whilst 
others  resided  a long  way  off ; but  this  inconvenience  was  amelio- 
rated by  the  former  inviting  the  latter  to  tea. 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  the 
new  rooms  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institution,  in  the  large 
Hall,  on  Thursday,  September  8tb,  1881.  Tea  at  6.30  o’clock, 
when  all  members  should  endeavour  to  be  present. 

The  next  out-door  meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on 
September  10th,  1881,  at  Chadkirk,  leaving  Manchester  by  train 
from  London  Road  Station  at  1.20.,  for  Romiley  Station. 


Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

The  first  out-door  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the 
25th  ult.,  when  a few  members  who  fairly  represented  the 
spirit  and  ability  of  the  Association  left  the  City  by  the  8 o’clock 
a.m.  train  for  Lock  Eck  by  way  of  Greenock  and  Kilmun. 
Although  the  fore  part  of  the  day  was  dry,  it  was  found  on 
reaching  Lock  Eck  to  be  too  dull  and  hazy  to  expect  any  great 
results  from  the  plates  exposed  to  the  magnificent  scenery  ofthis 
part  of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  party 
was  high,  and  many  gallant  efforts  were  made  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  subjects.  In  the  afternoon  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  such 
a determined  manner  as  to  suggest  but  one  idea — viz.,  to  beat  a 
hasty  retreat.  This  was  promptly  carried  out,  and  the  party 
reached  home  in  the  evening,  and  determined  to  meet  at  an 
early  date  to  compare  notes. 


Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  held  August  25th,  Mr.  C.  Read  in  the  chair, 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  a few  introductory  remarks, 
alluded  to  the  platinotype  prints  developed  by  Mr.  Cobb  at  the 
last  meeting,  and  expressed  surprise — he  not  being  a professional 
photographer — at  the  great  general  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and 
the  characteristics  of  metals,  &c.,  displayed  by  photographers, 
and  said  it  was  his  opinion  that  if  the  philosopher’s  stone  be 
ever  discovered,  it  would  be  by  means  of  photography. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  exhibited  an  instantaneous  shutter,  opening 
from,  and  closing  to,  the  centre  of  the  lens.  He  also  showed 
two  models  of  shutters,  in  one  of  which  the  spring  crossed  the 
centre  of  the  aperture. 

Mr.  Cutchf.y  thought  that  if  the  spring  crossed  the  aperture, 
it  would  give  an  opaque  bar  on  the  plate. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  it  would  do  so  if  the  diameter  of  the  stop 
used  was  no  larger  than  the  width  of  the  spring  ; but  otherwise 
it  would  not. 

Mr.  Henderson  produced  some  of  the  platinotype  prints  deve- 
loped by  Mr.  Cobb  at  the  last  meeting,  mounted  in  various  ways 
(against  the  glass,  &c  ) ; but  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  still 
seemed  to  be  that,  until  a greater  warmth  and  brilliancy  can  be 
given  to  prints  by  this  process,  they  will  not  take  the  place  which 
silver  prints  now  occupy  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  general 
public. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  he  had  placed  one  of  the  prints  in  “ Ozone 
Bleach  ” for  about  fourteen  hours,  and  found  it  was  slightly 
reduced. 

The  Chairman  introduced  to  the  meeting  Mr.  Blake,  a repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Press,  who  said  he  found  that  the  old 
country  was  far  in  advance  of  the  new — in  photography  at  least, 
especially  with  the  gelatino-bromide  process,  although  he  could 
not  compliment  us  upon  our  climate,  as  it  had  rained  ever  since 
he  had  arrived  (about  ten  days  back),  and  still  seemed  likely  to 
continue  to  do  so.  He  exhibited  to  the  meeting  a camera 
manufactured  by  an  eminent  American  firm,  of  very  light  con- 
struction, the  camera,  a lens,  eighteen  7 by  5 plates,  and 
packing-case,  only  weighing  about  twelve  pounds.  The  dark- 
slides  were  made  with  millboard  shutters.  He  found  this  camera 
very  useful  in  travelling,  and  very  durable ; he  had  had  it  in  use 
about  three  years.  He  also  showed  one  of  Morrison’s  wide-angle 
lenses,  which,  he  said,  covered  an  angle  of  about  100  degrees. 

Mr.  Henderson  shortly  reviewed  the  letters  on  his  paper — 
“Collodion  v.  Gelatine” — which  have* been  published  in  the 
Photographic  News. 

In  the  course  of  a short  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Debenham  said  in  his  practice  he  used  half-an-ounce  of 
developing  solution  to  a half  plate. 
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Mr.  Outchey  had,  on  the  previous  Saturday,  separately  deve- 
loped six  quarter-plates  with  an  ounce  of  developing  solution, 
and  then  he  had  a drachm  left. 


Bolton  Photographic  Society. 

The  mual  ont-door  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Whalley 
on  Sa  'day  last.  In  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
weather  ue  party  was  small  compared  to  the  gathering  of  last 
year.  However,  the  day,  though  very  threatening  about  twelve 
o’clock,  cleared  up,  and  remained  fine  during  the^whole  of  the 
afternoon.  The  members  left  Bolton  by  the  1.10  train,  and 
arrived  in  Whalley  about  three. 

The  first  place  of  resort  was  the  church,  upon  which  every 
one  present,  in  the  possession  of  a camera,  exposed  a plate,  some 
little  difficulty  being  experienced  in  consequence  "of  the  wind 
keeping  the  foliage  in  almost  constant  agitation,  it  requiring 
considerable  adroitness  to  catch  the  desired  object  during  the 
lulls,  which  were  both  few  and  short.  After  all  had  been  more 
or  less  successful  in  their  endeavours,  a move  was  made  to  the 
Abbey  grounds,  where  photographs  were  taken  of  the  various 
interesting  and  picturesque  portions  of  the  ruins;  the  frequent 
succession  of  gusts  of  wind  being  again  a great  drawback.  The 
largest  number  of  plates  were  exposed  here,  the  Abbey,  in  fact, 
forming  the  principal  feature  of  the  day’s  work. 

Two  of  the  party  were  now  sent  on  by  trap,  with  the  various 
camera,  stands,  &c.,  to  tMytton,  to  order  tea  and  make  any 
further  arrangements  necessary,  the  remainder  proceeding  on 
foot.  After  a very  pleasant  walk  to  the  church,  upon  which  one 
or  two  plates  were  exposed,  an  adjournment  was  made  to  the 
Aspinall  Arms  for  tea.  Whilst  the  final  preparation  for  this 
was  made,  Mr.  Taylor  took  a photograph  of  the  members 
present  in  the  garden  adjoining  the  hotel. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  John  Hick,  Esq.,  was  unable, 
through  absence  from  home,  to  meet  the  party  as  invited.  He, 
however,  conveyed  through  Mr.  Parkinson  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  invitation,  aud  regretted  his  inability  to  meet  them. 

A most  substantial  tea  was  done  ample  justice  to,  Mr. 
Boothroyd,  as  carver,  finding  constant  employment  to  serve  the 
demands  made  upon  him.  Tea  being  disposed  of,  a visit  was 
paid  to  Mytton  Hall  by  some  of  the  members,  others  preferring 
to  stroll  about  the  lanes  until  they  returned  to  Whalley.  These 
tastes  having  been  gratified,  and  the  time  for  departure  arrived, 
the  party  left  Mytton  in  two  conveyances,  and  were  speedily 
driven  to  Whalley  Station,  leaving  there  by  the  8.1  p.m.  train 
to  Blackburn,  time  being  sufficient  here  before  the  arrival  of  the 
express  to  redevelop  the  inner  man  with  various  necessary 
liquid  refreshments.  The  party  arrived  at  Bolton,  without 
further  adventure,  about  10  p.m.,  mutually  agreeing  that  they 
had  spent  a most  pleasant  afternoon. 


Mk  in  tfre  ^lubia. 

The  Polytechnic.—  A paragraph  announcing  that  this  popular 
establishment  would  be  finally  closed  on  Saturday  last  has  been 
going  the  round  of  the  journals  ; but  the  report  has,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  proved  erroneous,  as  those  varied  entertainments  which 
have  made  this  Institution  so  justly  popular  are  still  provided 
for  the  public.  It  is,  however,  understood  that  unless  certain 
negotiations,  which  are  now  pending,  for  the  sale  of  the  Poly- 
technic to  a new  proprietorate,  are  carried  out,  there  is  a possi- 
bility of  the  Institution  shortly  being  closed  ; but  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  this  undesirable  event  may  not  happen.  Much 
sound  scientific  information  is  conveyed  in  a popular  and  agree- 
able manner  in  the  Regent  Street  lecture  rooms,  and  those  of 
our  readers  who  wish  to  be  amused  and  instructed  at  the  same 
time  should  make  a point  of  visiting  the  Polytechnic,  a most 
attractive  programme  being  now  put  forward. 

The  Saint-Got hard  Tunnel. — Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  not  only  lighting  this  tunnel  by  electricity,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  electric  force  may  be  made  available  for  propelling  the  trains. 
Abundant  water  power  is  available  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
secondary  batteries  or  accumulators  will  probably  be  used  to 
compensate  for  any  irregularities. 

The  Balloon  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  second  annual 
report  has  been  issued,  and  we  find  that  the  number  of  members 
now  enrolled  is  near  updn  2,000.  Thirty-three  papers  were 
read,  or  lectures  delivered,  during  the  past  session,  and  the 
variety  of  subjects  treated  of  in  these  rather  fulfils  the  promise 
of  the  general  sub-title  of  the  association— viz.,  “a  popular 
Scientific  Society  ” — than  of  the  more  specific  name,  “ The  I 


Balloon  Society.”  The  Balloon  Society  is  no  doubt  doing  useful 
work  in  popularizing  scientific  matters,  and  those  of  our  readers 
who  wish  to  spend  occasional  pleasant  evenings  should  become 
members,  the  chief  qualification  being  a payment  of  5s.  annually. 

The  Recent  Military  Fete  at  Osborne. — To  commemorate 
this  occasion,  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  of  Ryde,  was  present  by  com- 
mand to  photograph  the  ceremony.  By  the  instantaneous  pro- 
cess he  was  able  to  secure  accurate  representations  showing  Her 
Majesty  in  the  act  of  pinning  the  medals  on  the  men’s  breasts. 
Mr.  Hughes  also  received  instructions  to  photograph  the  men  who 
received  the  medals,  and  also  the  little  dog  Bob. — Isle  of  Wight 
Times. 

The  Axolotl. — In  a recent  number  of  the  News  we  referred 
to  Semper’s  experiments  on  the  remarkable  action  of  light  on  this 
reptile.  Wo  are  now  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  our  readers 
that  more  than  one  specimen  of  the  axolotl  may  be  seen  at  the 
Brighton  Aquarium.  Although  the  circumstance  that  white  light 
causes  the  dark  pigment  of  the  Mexican  lizard  in  question  to 
rapidly  disappear  has  been  under  the  notice  of  several  eminent 
men  of  science,  no  satisfactory  theory  has  yet  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  question. 


^0  ^amsgaabents. 

All  Communications  connected  with  Advertisements  and  Business 
to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Piper  & Carter,  “ Photographic 
yews ” Office.  5,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  E.C.  Adve'tisers  a>e  re- 
quested to  make  all  Cheques  payable  to  Messrs.  Piper  & Carter, 
ti"d  crossed  “ Union  Hank,  Photoqraphic  News  Co.  Account." 

***  A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best 
“ Reception  Room  Notes — No.  3.  Cash  at  the  time  of  sitting  : 
How  I get  it,”  to  be  sent  in  by  the  1st  Oct.  No  name  need 
appear.  For  rules,  see  previous  numbers  of  News. 

Major  Gordon.— 1.  The  sum  mentioned  would  certainly  not  be 
excessive.  2.  Wo  consider  that  finer  transparencies  can  be  made 
by  the  carbon  process  than  on  Beechy  plates ; but  unless  you  havo 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  former  process,  you  Would  do 
well  to  make  use  of  the  latter.  3.  Such  a state  of  things  is  to  bo 
regretted. 

C.  E.  G. — It  may  be  considered  an  average  developer,  except  as 
regards  the  bromide,  which  might  in  most  cases  be  reduced  to  one- 
third  ; or,  at  any  rate,  to  one  grain  in  place  of  the  2§  grains. 

F.  W.  Barber.  — “ Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry,  published 
by  Churchill,  although  a little  old-fashioned,  is  an  admirable  book, 
from  which  you  may  learn  much.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
“ Hunt’s  Photography,”  published  as  a volume  of  the  “ Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana.”  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a second- 
hand copy.  Liebert’s  comprehensive  hand-book  called  “ La  Photo- 
graphic en  Ameriquo”  is  a magnificent  volume,  freely  illustrated 
with  carbon  prints  as  examples  of  lighting,  posing,  &c.  A very 
complete  series  of  books  on  photographic  subjects  is  published  by 
Gauthier  Villars,  6.5,  Quai  des  Augustins,  Paris,  and  you  should 
write  for  a list  of  them. 

Mokeswift. — We  do  not  know  anything  about  the  firm  in  question. 
J.  D.  Poole. — Thin  places  in  the  original  film. 

Cambrain. — 1.  We  should  certainly  prefer  glass,  but  ebonite  may 
be  used.  2.  The  acid  phosphato  is  sufficiently  soluble.  3.  Either 
black  lead  or  copper  bronze  powder,  this  latter  being  especially 
useful  when  the  copper  solution  is  nearly  neutral.  5.  The  Pretsch 
rocess  possesses  many  excellent  characteristics,  and  although  it 
arely  struggles  for  existence  at  the  present  time,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  may  come  into  general  use  before  very  long. 
Amateur. — Send  a piece  of  one  of  the  negatives  for  us  to  see. 
John  Sbedbr. — Use  a stronger  bath,  and  do  not  allow  the  paper  to 
remain  in  contact  with  the  solution  for  so  long  a time. 

A Busy  Photographer. — 1.  It  is  very  desirable  to  size  the  paper 
with  a weak  solution  of  gelatine.  2.  Not  unless  an  unusually 
tough  variety  of  pyroxyline  is  made  use  of.  3.  The  only  suitable 
solvent  is  chloroform. 

A.  D.  M. — You  have  evidently  had  light  petroleum  supplied  you 
instead  of  benzole. 

M.  S.  Barton. — Stop  out  the  holes,  the  negative  being  already 
varnished,  with  rather  thin  Indian  ink.  A very  fine  sable  brush, 
rolled  to  a point,  is  the  most  suitable  tool  to  employ.  Care  must 
be  taken  neither  to  apply  a too  dense  spot  of  the  ink,  nor  to  allow 
it  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pinhole,  or  a white  spot  will 
appear  on  tho  print.  It  often  happens  that  a pinhole  looks  very 
obvious  in  the  case  of  a negative,  but  produces  so  small  a black 
speck  on  the  print  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable. 

M.  Dempstke. — A thin  bitumenous  varnish  answers  the  purpose 
perfectly  well ; say  one  part  of  Judea  pitch  dissolved  in  six  parts 
of  benzole. 

L.  Makston.— The  fact  of  the  polished  edge  having  become 
roughened  by  rust  quite  unfits  the  instrument  for  use.  Rub 
down  on  very  fine  emery  cloth  till  all  depressions  are  removed, 
after  which  surface  by  means  of  a Turkey  stone  and  oil. 
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THE  NEW  ELEMENT  ACTINIUM. 

Dh.  PHirsoN  writes  us  that  he  has  succeeded  in  isolating 
the  new  metallic  element  actinium  in  the  form  of  oxide, 
and  in  the  form  of  sulphide.  We  stated  in  our  article  last 
week  that  he  would,  in  all  probability,  either  isolate  the 
new  metal,  or  prove  its  non-existence.  The  former  result 
was  obtained  after  a lengthened  series  of  experiments  ; the 
oxide  of  the  new  metal  was  isolated  in  a state  of  purity 
late  on  Saturday  night,  the  3rd  of  September,  and  the  re- 
sults of  this  interesting  investigation  were  communicated 
to  the  British  Association  by  telegram  on  Monday,  the 
5th.  The  oxide  of  actinium  is  white,  with  a tinge  of 
salmon-colour  ; it  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  caustic  soda, 
and  in  this  way  is  separated  from  oxide  of  zinc.  It  does 
not  change  colour  when  exposed  to  the  air,  like  oxide  of 
manganese,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  affected  by  sunlight. 
It  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  solutions  contain- 
ing ammoniacal  salts.  The  sulphide,  as  precipitated  from 
neutral  or  alkaline  solutions  by  sulphide  of  ammonia,  is 
pale  canary  yellow,  not  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  readily  so 
in  mineral  acids,  even  somewhat  dilute.  It  darkens  in 
about  twenty  minutes  when  exposed  to  sunlight,  and  then 
becomes  quite  black  ; this  does  not  occur  if  the  sulphide 
is  protected  by  a piece  of  ordinary  window  glass.  It  is  this 
curious  actinic  property  that  led  to  its  discovery,  and  in- 
duced Ur.  Phipson  to  call  the  new  metal  actinium. 

Our  readers  will  be  able  to  call  to  mind  several  new 
metals  which  have  been  discovered  through  the  agency  of 
spectrum  analysis,  but  to  Dr.  Phipson  belongs  the  honour 
of  having  initiated  a new  method  of  finding  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  metal  world.  Actinium  is  likely  to  prove 
not  merely  a new  element,  but  a novel  one  ; that  is  to  say, 
one  would  expect  to  find  it  very  notably  characteristic  in 
its  properties,  and  distinct  from  other  metals.  This  is  not 
always  the  case  with  new  elements,  rubidium  and  caesium 
being,  for  example,  so  analogous  to  the  previously  known 
alkali  metals  as  to  have  but  little  special  interest  attached 
to  them. 

The  remarkable  properties  of  the  sulphide  of  actinium, 
especially  with  regard  to  those  rays  which  are  cut  off  by 
glass,  point  to  a possibility  of  our  learning  much  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  spectrum  by  a study  of  its  action 
on  sulphide  of  actinium  ; but  it  must  of  course  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a glass  prism  could  not  be  used.  It  is  likely, 
however,  that  some  other  transparent  medium  may  be 
employed,  or  diffraction  gratings  may,  perhaps,  be  pressed 
into  service. 

Probably  before  long  Dr.  Phipson  will  be  in  a position 
to  inform  us  as  to  the  relative  transparency  of  various 
media  for  those  rays  which  affect  actinium ; but  there  is 
more  labour  involved  in  studying  a new  element  than 
might  be  supposed  by  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to 


laboratory  work,  so  results  must  not  be  expected  too 
rapidly.  The  chemist  upon  whose  shoulders  a new  element 
rests,  bears  a burden  which  is  by  no  means  light. 


DOUBLE  COMBINATION  LANDSCAPE  LENSES. 
We  promised  a short  time  ago  to  say  a few  words  on  the 
subject  of  double  combination  landscape  lenses. 

The  advantages  they  have  over  single  view  lenses  is 
that,  for  the  most  part,  they  give  no  distortion,  and  that, 
further,  they  may  be  used  with  larger  aperture  when  the 
same  angle  of  view  is  included.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
give  a less  brilliant  picture  on  account  of  the  many  surfaces 
of  reflection  which  they  possess,  so  that,  when  the  subject 
is  purely  landscape,  the  angle  limited,  and  a very  short 
exposure  not  required,  the  single  lens  is  to  be  preferred. 

We  shall  briefly  describe  the  various  forms  which  are 
most  commonly  in  use,  beginning  with  those  which  work 
with  the  largest  aperture. 

First  among  these  comes  the  “ patent  group  lens,”  and 
the  “ universal.”  These  both  work  at  about  the  same  aper- 
ture, namely,  one  somewhat  greater  than  ~ . They  may 
be  considered  simply  as  portrait  lenses  of  small  diameter, 
and  with  the  combinations  fitted  closer  to  each  other  in 
comparison  with  their  diameter  than  in  ordinary  portrait 
lenses,  so  that  they  can  be  used  with  a considerable  angle 
when  a small  stop  is  used.  So  used,  they  give  excellent 
definition,  and  when  used  full  aperture  make  an  excellent 
portrait  lens.  We  know  of  several  professional  photo- 
graphers who  now  use  no  more  rapid  a lens  than  this  in 
their  studios. 

Next  comes  Voigtlander’s  new  objective.  This  works  at 
about  j > so  that  it  is  little,  if  at  all,  slower  than  the  last 
mentioned.  It  consists  of  two  meniscus  lenses  with  their 
concave  sides  next  each  other.  We  have  not  used  one  of 
these  objectives,  but  have  in  our  possession  a lens  sold  by 
the  name  of  the  “ Euryscope  ” lens,  and  which  is  said  to 
be  made  on  the  same  pattern  as  Voigtlander’s.  It  is  an 
excellent  lens,  giving  full  aperture,  exquisite  definition 
through  a narrow  angle ; and  with  a small  stop,  through  a 
considerable  one.  As  might  be  imagined  from  its  large 
diameter,  its  flatness  of  field  is  not  quite  so  great  as  with 
the  lenses  which  come  next  in  the  order  of  rapidity,  viz., 
those  which  go  by  the  names  of  “ rapid  rectilinear,”  “ rapid 
symmetrical,”  “ true  view,”  “ planographic,”  &c.  These, 
as  in  Voigtlander’s  objective,  consist  of  a pair  of  menis- 
cuses  placed  with  the  concave  sides  next  each  other,  and 
work  at  maximum  aperture  varying  from  f-  to  so  that 
their  rapidity  is  only  about  half  that  of  the  last-mentioned 
lens.  For  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  no 
better  form  of  lens  could  be  obtained.  The  aperture 
mentioned  seems  to  be  the  largest  which  will  enable  flat- 
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ness  of  field  to  be  obtained  through  an  angle  of  about  45°. 
In  these  lenses,  when  a small  stop  is  used,  definition  and 
approximate  equality  of  illumination  can  be  obtained 
through  an  angle  of  about  60°. 

We  have  had  practical  experience  of  all  the  four  makes 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  have  found  the  first  three 
to  be  excellent  in  every  way.  The  “planographic”  (the 
manufacture  of  which  has,  we  believe,  entirely  ceased)  we 
have  found  a very  uncertain  lens.  An  excellent  one  may  be 
obtained  occasionally  ; but  a trial  should  always  be  made 
before  one  is  purchased.  We  may  class  the  whole  of  the 
lenses  which  we  have  described  under  the  head  of  lenses 
suitable  for  instantaneous  exposures,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  lenses  commonly  used  for  instantaneous  pictures ; 
and  when  the  angle  required  to  be  used  is  very  limited, 
the  picture  obtained,  when  full  aperture  is  used,  will  be 
everything  that  could  be  desired  ; but,  for  everything 
beyond  a very  small  angle,  all  these  lenses,  with  open 
aperture,  have  the  same  fault.  This  is  a fault  which 
necessarily  accompanies  a double-combination  lens,  used 
with  an  aperture  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
lenses.  It  is  inequality  of  illumination.  A moment's 
consideration  will  show  that,  when  the  lenses  are  placed 
one  at  each  end  of  a tube  of  considerable  length,  the 
pencils  of  light  which  pass  straight  through  the  tube  must 
be  much  larger  than  those  which  pass  diagonally,  as  the 
latter  have  their  size  much  reduced.  To  obtain  even 
approximately  equal  illumination  in  a lens  of  this  form, 
with  a given  stop,  the  angle  must  not  exceed  such  a one 
as  will  allow  the  image  at  the  corners  of  the  plate  to  be 
formed  by  pencils  of  light,  which  are  bounded  only  by  the 
edges  of  the  stop.  It  is  evident  that  with  a double  com- 
bination lens,  used  with  a stop  almost  the  same  diameter 
as  the  lenses,  the  pencils  of  light  will,  beyond  a very  small 
angle,  be  bounded  by  the  ends  of  the  lens-tube,  and  not  by 
the  stop. 

This  leads  us  to  the  first  of  the  double  combination  lenses, 
in  order  of  rapidity,  which  possesses  every  qualification  of  a 
perfect  view  lens.  We  refer  to  the ‘‘ symmetrical ’’ lens.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  or  all  the  lenses  we  have  men- 
tioned are  not  excellent  for  certain  purposes,  but  even  in 
the  slower  forms  of  these  a little  of  the  quality  required  in  a 
landscape  lena  has  been  sacrificed  to  rapidity  — either 
flatness  of  field,  eqnality  of  illumination,  or  maximum 
angle.  They  are  lenses  made  to  fulfil  several  different  duties, 
and  it  would  be  quite  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  do 
each  one  of  these  as  well  as  a lens  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  nothing  else. 

The  symmetrical  lens  works  with  an  aperture  of  so  that 
it  is  at  least  four  times  as  slow  as  any  of  the  lenses  before 
mentioned  ; yet  such  is  the  sensitiveness  attainable  with 
modern  dry  plates,  that  Mr.  G.  F.  Williams  mentions, 
in  the  Y e a e-Book,  his  having  taken  views  with  this  lens 
with  an  exposure  of  less  than  ]0  of  a second. 

The  size  of  plate  which  thislen3  will  cover  is,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  focal  length,  very  great ; in  fact,  if  it  be  used  for 
the  largest  plate  which  it  will  cover  with  the  smallest  6top, 
the  angle  is  greater  than  ought  to  be  used  for  any  picture, 
except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances. 

The  next  lens  in  order  is  the  wide  angle  rectilinear.  This 
len3  includes  even  a somewhat  greater  angle  than  the 
symmetrical,  but,  like  it,  should  not  be  U3ed  for  the  largest 
plate  which  it  will  cover,  except  iu  working  in  very 
confined  situations. 

Both  the  last  mentioned  lenses  consist  of  a pair  of  menis- 
ci1863 arranged,  a3  in  the  rapid  series,  with  their  concave 
sides  towards  each  other ; but  in  this  ca3e  the  combina- 
tions, instead  of  being  placed  at  a distance  equal  to  about 
one  and  a-half  times  the  diameter  of  the  lenses,  are  placed 
so  near  each  other  that  there  is  only  room  for  the  stop  be- 
tween ; and  as  all  the  stops  are  much  smaller  in  diameter 
than  the  lenses,  every  pencil  of  light  which  goes  to  form 
the  image  is  bounded  by  the  stop  only,  so  that  lumination 
is  as  nearly  equal  as  possible. 


With  the  exception  of  the  first  two,  the  patent  group 
ens  and  the  universal  lens,  all  these  which  we  have  de- 
scribed are  non-distorting;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  the 
image  given  by  them,  the  position  of  any  point  corresponds 
to  its  position  in  the  subject,  and  straight  lines  even  at  the 
edges  are  truly  rendered. 

We  said  of  the  wide  angle  rectilinear  and  of  the  sym- 
metrical lenses,  that  the  illumination  is  over  the  whole  of 
the  field  of  view  as  equal  as  possible.  The  same  would  apply 
to  a single  lens.  The  illumination  given  by  any  of  these 
lenses  will  be  far  more  equal  than  it  would  be  if  some  of 
the  pencils  of  light  were  bounded  by  the  lens  mount  instead 
of  by  the  diaghragm  ; but  there  is  no  lens  which  will  give 
absolutely  equal  illumination  even  through  a small  angle, 
whilst  if  a large  angle  be  included,  a len3  of  any  form  must 
ijive  considerable  inequality  of  illumination. 

At  the  Photographic  Club  a week  or  two  ago,  a very 
interesting  discussion  arose  on  the  subject  of  copying  pic- 
tures, and  the  suitability  of  various  lens  for  the  purpose 
was  touched  upon.  It  was  said  by  some  that  the  effect  of 
using  a short  focus — that  is,  a wide  angle — lens,  would  be  to 
cause  the  picture  to  be  represented  “ all  out  of  drawing.” 
This  was  shown  to  be  a mistake,  as  in  photographing  any 
subject  all  in  one  plane,  the  resulting  picture  will  be 
exactly  the  same  as  regards  form,  whatever  be  the  angle 
which  the  subject  has  subtended  to  the  lens.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  the  only  evil  which  would  actually  re- 
sult from  using  a wide  angle  lens  would  be  inequality  of 
illumination,  and  that  to  avoid  this  as  long  focus  a lens 
should  be  used  as  the  conditions  would  permit. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  a few  words  on  the  laws  which 
govern  this  inequality  of  illumination,  which  all  who  have 
ever  used  a wide  angle  lens  must  have  noticed.  There  are 
three  causes  which  go  to  produce  it. 

First,  the  pencils  which  form  the  image  towards  the 
edge  of  the  plate  pass  through  the  diaphragm  diagonally, 
which  has  practically  the  effect  of  reducing  the  size  of  the 
diaphragm  for  these  pencils,  by  substituting  for  the  circular 
hole  an  elliptical  one,  having  its  image  or  diameter  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  stop.  Another  reason  is,  that  the 
edges  of  the  plate  are  farther  away  from  the  lens  than  the 
centre,  so  that  the  focus  is  longer,  and  we  all  know"  that 
the  longer  focus  a lens  has,  the  less  light  it  gives  on  the 
ground-glass  with  a given  aperture.  Yet  another  reason, 
and  one  which,  we  believe,  is  generally  overlooked,  is  that 
even  these  enfeebled  rays  of  light  which  form  the  edge  of 
the  image  fall  upon  the  plate  diagonally,  not  perpendicu- 
larly, so  that  a given  amount  of  light  has  a larger  area  of 
plate  to  cover. 

The  strength  of  a pencil  of  light  passing  through  a dia- 
phragm making  any  given  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  lens 
will  vary  as  the  cosine  of  that  angle  or  of  half  the  angle  of 
view.  The  distance  between  the  equivalent  focus  of  the 
lens  and  the  plate  will  vary  as  the  secant  of  the  same  angle  ; 
but  as  the  strength  of  light  varies  universally  as  the  square 
of  the  focal  length,  the  light  will  vary  from  this  cause 
directly  as  the  square  of  the  cosine,  whilst  it  will  once  more 
vary  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle,  on  account  of  the  rays 
striking  the  plate  diagonally. 

Multiplying  all  these  together,  we  will  find  that  the 
illumination  oj  any  point  of  the  image  will  vary  as  the  fourth 
power  of  the  cosine  of  the  angle  contained  between  the  axis  of 
the  lens  and  the  axis  of  the  pencil  of  light  which  goes  to  repre- 
sent that  point.  In  working  this  out,  we  have  not  gone  to  the 
refinement  of  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
rays,  when  they  pass  through  the  diaphragms,  are  slightly 
bent  out  of  their  true  course  by  passing  through  the  first 
combination.  This  has  the  effect  of  slightly  increasing  the 
inequality  of  illumination. 

To  make  plain  the  practical  result  of  working  out  this 
law,  we  will  give  a few  practical  examples. 

With  an  angle  of  100°,  the  largest  possible  to  obtain 
with  any  lens,  the  light  at  the  corners  of  the  plate  will  be 
only  about  one-fifth  of  that  at  the  centre.  With  an  angle 
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THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  THE  NEGATIVE. 
Although  the  question  of  ownership  seems  clear  enough  to 
the  photographer,  it  is  one,  we  fear,  upon  which  we  are  still 
likely  to  have  some  controversy.  Lawyers  do  not  take  the 
same  decided  view  we  entertain  of  the  matter,  and  it  is 
with  the  lawyers,  we  must  remember,  that  the  ultimate 
decision  of  such  things  always  rests.  After  all,  however, 
it  is  only  upon  facts  the  man  of  law  gives  judgment,  and 
now-a-days  photographers  should  be  able  to  deduce  evidence 
enough  to  secure  them  a verdict,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as 
ordinary  portraiture  negatives  are  concerned. 

We  ourselves  have  twice  been  consulted  by  lawyers 
within  the  past  three  months,  on  this  subject  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  negative ; and  we  are,  moreover,  glad  to  say 
that  our  arguments  were  deemed  good  and  satisfactory. 
Whether  they  would  have  prevented  litigation,  if 
larger  sums  had  been  at  stake,  is  another  matter.  One  of 
our  legal  friends  was  very  difficult  of  conviction,  and  he 
employed  the  well-worn  argument  about  supplying  a 
hundred  address  cards  and  an  engraved  plate  for  half-a- 
crown,  in  which  case  the  customer  gets  not  only  the  prints, 
but  the  plate  whence  they  are  produced.  Why,  asked  our 
friend,  should  not  the  photographer  do  the  same? — why 
should  he  not  give  the  negative  as  well  as  the  prints  he 
covenants  to  supply  ? The  answer  to  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
In  the  first  place,  you  cannot  quote  an  instance  of  any 
photographer  advertising  that  he  will  supply  a negative 
and  a certain  number  of  prints  for  a fixed  sum  ; and  in  the 
second  place,  he  usually  tells  you  the  price  of  “further 
copies,”  which  is  certainly  an  implied  statement  that  he 
shall  consider  the  negative  his  own  property  wherewith  to 
produce  further  pictures. 

But  let  us  consider  for  a moment  what  sort  of  a bargain 
it  is  that  the  photographer  makes.  Two  customers  enter 
the  reception  room,  and  are  shown  certain  specimens. 
Some  are  large,  some  are  small,  some  are  plain,  some 
vignetted.  Eithera  price  list  is  put  into  their  hands,  or  the 
attendant  quotes  the  terms.  Mr.  A.  takes  up  a cabinet 
vignette  and  says  he  would  like  a portrait  of  himself  like 
that,  and  be  is  told  he  can  have  a dozen  of  them  for  two 
guineas.  Mr.  B.  prefers  a carbon  enlargement ; carbon,  he 
hears,  never  fades,  and  he  wants  a picture  to  hang  up  in  the 
library,  large  enough  to  be  seen  from  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  The  enlargement  is  valued  at  three  guineas, 
and  he  agrees  to  pay  that  sum  for  a picture  of  himself, 
similar  in  every  respect  to  the  one  exhibited. 

The  bargains  thus  concluded,  each  sitter  is  asked  into  the 
studio,  certain  negatives  are  taken,  and  Messrs.  A.  and  B., 
having  approved  of  the  proofs,  in  due  time  receive  their 
pictures.  But  Mr.  A.  is  told  by  a friend,  who  dabbles  in 
photography,  that  if  A.  will  procure  the  negative,  he  shall 
have  a lot  of  prints  for  nothing.  Thereupon  A.  goes  off  to 
the  photographer,  and  asks  for  his  negative.  But  the 
photographer  hesitates  to  comply  ; he  asks  what  negative 
is  it  that  A.  requires.  “The  negative  from  which  those 
prints  of  mine  were  struck ; it  is  mine,  since  I paid  you  to 
take  my  portrait.”  The  photographer  replies  promptly  that 
he  has  not  taken  one  negative,  but  six,  in  order  to  get  a 
satisfactory  picture,  and  asks  if  the  customer  lays  claim  to 
all  of  them.  “ No,”  says  the  customer,  “ but  the  portrait  I 
paid  for  I want  ; it  was  necessary  to  take  a negative,  I know, 
in  order  to  get  the  prints,  and  as  you  bargained  to  take  my 
ortrait,  you  ought  to  give  it  me.”  But  the  photographer 
argained  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort ; he  showed  his  speci- 
mens— what  does  he  have  specimens  for,  if  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  them  as  samples? — and  promised  to  give 
pictures  like  them  in  return  for  a certain  sum  of  money. 
If  the  customer  had  selected  by  chance  ferrotypes,  there 
would  have  been  no  negative  to  have,  and  indeed  a photo- 
grapher, so  long  as  he  produces  results  according  to  sample, 
is  under  no  obligation  to  proceed  by  this  process  or  by  that. 


So  long  as  he  carries  out  the  terms  of  his  agreement  to  the 
letter,  he  has  done  all  required  of  him  by  law. 

But  Mr.  B.’s  case  more  tritely  shows  to  what  a pitch  of 
absurdity  matters  may  go,  if  it  is  once  conceded  that  the 
negative,  or  cliche,  belongs  to  the  customer,  and  not  to  the 
photographer.  Mr.  B.  has  bargained  to  give  three  guineas 
for  a large  picture  in  carbon,  and  he  is  likewise  informed  by 
a friend  that  the  negative  once  obtained,  any  number  of 
prints  are  to  be  produced  at  a nominal  price.  Heie  the 
photographer  meets  his  customer’s  demand  rather  warmly, 
for  if  anything  belongs  to  B.,  it  is  not  a single  piece  of  glass, 
but  the  original  small  negative,  the  positive  transparency, 
and  the  enlarged  negative.  If  B.  is  entitled  to  the  last, 
it  is  equally  certain  he  is  entitled  to  the  first  and  second  as 
well.  The  photographer  would  be  bound  to  give  up  all  three 
cliches — or  more,  if  more  had  been  employed  to  get  the 
finished  result — if  the  customer  had  a legal  claim  on  the 
negative ; nay,  if  we  go  so  far,  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
where  the  claims  of  the  customer  stop  ; the  camera,  the 
enlarging  frame,  the  developing  dishes,  &c.,  &c.,  being  all 
necessary  for  the  finished  result,  would  likewise  be  liable  to 
be  claimed  ; just  in  the  same  way  as  if  A.  had  liked  his 
portrait  so  much,  that  he  ordered  5,000  to  be  printed  off  by 
Woodburytype,  to  illustrate  his  new  work  on  Typical 
Development , and  laid  claim  to  all  the  transparencies  and 
metal  blocks  from  which  they  are  printed. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  quite  clear  that  the  portrait 
negative  belongs  to  the  photographer  ? He  cannot  do  what 
ho  likes  with  it,  can  he?  He  mustn’t  print  and  sell  copies 
without  begging  permission  of  the  customer  ; and  why  does 
he  beg  any  permission  of  the  customer,  if  the  latter  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  negative?  We  answer,  as  a matter 
of  course,  that  the  negative,  consisting  of  a film  of  silver 
upon  glass,  is  most  certainly  the  property  of  the  photo- 
grapher ; not  only  this,  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  appro- 
priate them.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  negatives  taken 
are  re-used  by  him,  the  glass  cleaned  for  further  employ- 
ment, the  film  thrown  into  the  residue  tub  with  other  silver 
waste.  It  is  only  selected  negatives  that  are  carefully  put 
away,  serving  for  the  production  of  further  prints  should 
the  customer  honour  the  photographer  hereafter  with  future 
orders.  The  “ permission  ” of  the  customer  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  ownership  of  negative  at  all,  but  refers  to 
another  matter  altogether,  that  of  copyright,  which  justly 
forbids  photographers  selling  portraits  of  personages  with- 
out first  securing  the  consent  of  the  latter.  All  persons  have 
a copyright  in  photographs  of  themselves,  but  they  have  no 
more  right  to  the  film  upon  which  their  features  are  impressed 
than  they  have  to  the  lens  and  camera  that  help  to  impress 
them. 

Whether  photographers  put  the  negative  into  a rack,  or 
into  the  stripping  trough,  docs  not  concern  the  public  one 
jot ; while,  if  the  customer  really  had  a claim  upon  the 
negative,  he  could  sue  the  photographer  for  destroying  it. 
The  photographer  preserves  his  negative  quite  on  his  own 
account ; he  hopes  at  some  future  time  to  get  a further 
order  for  prints,  from  some  proportion  of  his  negatives,  at 
any  rate,  and  so  goes  to  the  expense  of  racking  and 
registering  the  best  of  them.  They  are  of  no  value  to  him 
whatever,  except  as  dusty  old  glass,  if  the  customers  never 
come  again,  for,  as  we  have  said,  even  if  they  are  of  notable 
personages,  he  must  not  print  copies  without  consent.  But 
as  the  photographer  has  a better  place  for  the  preservation 
of  negatives,  knows  best  how  to  take  care  of  them  and  to 
register  them,  he  really  does  his  customers  a service  in 
preserving  their  portraits. 

We  do  not  wish  it  to  bo  inferred  that  negatives  alwa}8 
belong  to  the  photographer  under  any  circumstances  ; that 
is  nonsense.  If  at  any  time  a gentleman  or  lady  desires 
to  possess  a negative  of  this  object  or  that — nay,  if  they  were 
to  enter  any  studio  to-morrow,  and  were  to  prefer  a request 
for  a portrait  negative — there  would  not  be  the  least  hesita- 
tion in  complying  with  their  wishes.  Our  object  has  been 
to  show  that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  where  the  bargain 
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is  to  deliver  a certain  number  of  pictures,  be  they  portraits) 
landscapes,  or  reproductions,  the  bargain  is  complete  as  soon 
as  the  photographer  has  handed  over  the  specified  prints  of 
the  required  nature. 


The  “ At  Home  ” next  week  will  be  “ Herr  Hofpboto- 
graph  Jos.  Albert  in  Munich”;  the  following  “ By-the- 
Bye  ” will  be  “ A Photographic  Museum. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Experiments  with  Sensitive  Pellicle — A Good  Developer 
for  Gklatino-Bromide  Plates — Importance  of  a Special 
PiioTooRAPnic  Service  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Experiments  with  Sensitive  Pellicle.  —Our  colleague, 
M.  atebbing,  who  is  still  pursuing  his  investigations  on 
the  preparation  of  sensitive  pellicle,  has  succeeded,  as 
already  stated  in  my  last  letter,  in  introducing  great  im- 
provements into  the  manufacture  of  these  pellicles  and 
their  manipulations.  As  I attach  very  great  importance 
to  this  pellicular  process,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
advantages  which  it  is  able  to  offer,  I have  myself 
engaged  in  exprimenting  with  this  substance,  after  hav- 
ing learnt  from  M.  Stebbing  the  different  operations 
necessary  to  be  carried  out ; and  I am  glad  to  say  that 
my  experiments  have  been  attended  with  complete  success. 
I have  been  really  astonished  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
operations,  and  at  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  carried 
out,  rendering  this  method  a most  convenient  one 
for  tourists  and  travellers.  The  weight  of  a pellicle 
of  the  dimensions  13  by  18  centimetres  is  hardly  5 
grammes,  while  the  average  weight  of  a glass 
plate  of  the  same  size  is  about  120  grammes.  As 
regards  the  space  occupied,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to 
institute  a comparison  between  the  two,  since  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  pellicles  placed  on  one  another  are  not  so  thick 
as  a glass  plate.  But,  apart  from  these  obvious  advan- 
tages, we  ought  to  take  account  also  of  the  ease  of  trans- 
port and  stowage  of  the  pellicles,  which,  moreover,  are 
unbreakable,  if  they  are  only  placed  between  the  leaves  of 
a book  made  for  the  purpose.  As  I have  already  stated, 
my  experiments  were  completely  successful.  The  pellicles 
were  exposed  in  the  slide  of  the  camera  between  two  thin 
glass  plates,  and  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate.  They 
were  developed,  fixed,  and  treated  with  alum  in  the  same 
basin,  and  these  operations  were  successively  conducted 
without  there  being  any  occasion  to  touch  the  pellicle,  and 
without  any  fear  of  breaking  it.  If  it  be  wished  to  ex- 
amine it  by  transmitted  light,  in  order  to  observe  the 
extent  to  which  the  image  has  come  out,  it  is  very  easy  to 
remove  it  from  the  different  baths,  provided  only  that 
this  be  done  slowly  and  with  some  care.  If  it  be  done  too 
quickly  or  too  roughly,  there  may  be  some  risk  of  cracking 
the  film  of  gelatine  which  serves  as  a support  for  the 
emulsion  ; if  these  cracks  do  not  extend  to  the  emulsion, 
they  reunite  in  drying,  and  do  not  show  any  more  ; but  it 
is  better  to  avoid  them  if  possible,  and  nothing  is  more 
easy. 


A Good  Developer  for  Gelatino- Bromide  Plates. — The 

following,  as  recommended  by  M.  Stebbing,  produces  an 
excellent  developer : — 


A.  — Water 

Neutral  potassium  oxalate 
Oxalic  acid 

B. — Water...  

Pure  ferric  sulphate... 
Sulphuric  acid 

C.  — Water... 

Potassium  bromide  ... 

Glycerine  

Sugar 


1100  grammes 
300  „ 

1 gramme 
450  grammes 
100  „ 


2 drops 
100  grammes 
10  „ 

10  cub.  centim. 
10  grammes 


To  develop  a pellicle  thirteen  by  eighteen  centim.,  there 
must  be  taken  of — 

A 50  cub.  centim. 


After  fixing,  and  the  necessary  washing  which  follows,  it 
is  well  to  pass  the  films  through  a solution  of  chrome 
alum.  This  solution  is  made  of — 

Water 1000  grammes 

Chromic  alum  30  „ 

I hope  that  our  excellent  friend  M.  Stebbing  will  be  able 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  his  pellicles  on  a 
scale  equal  to  the  demand  which  is  sure  to  be  made  upon 
him.  In  my  opinion,  gelatine  as  a support  of  the  emulsion 
film  is  to  be  preferred  to  paper  or  any  other  kind  of  sup- 
port which  possesses  less  transparency.  A sheet  of  gela- 
tine is,  in  fact,  like  a plate  of  very  thin  glass,  and  does 
not  possess  a grain  like  paper,  which  is  always  apparent, 
whatever  pains  are  taken  to  make  it  transparent  by  means 
of  wax  or  oil,  or  some  other  method.  By  coating  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  pellicle  with  a thin  film  of  raw  collodion, 
its  keeping  power  will  be  perfectly  assured,  in  spite  of  the 
damp.  Treating  it  with  alum  is  also  an  excellent  means 
of  preservation. 

Importance  of  a Special  Photographic  Service  in  the  Army 
and  Navy. — The  photographic  art  has  now  arrived  at  such 
a pitch  of  perfection,  that  all  the  departments  of  the  State 
should,  in  my  opinion,  take  advantage  of  the  services 
which  it  is  able  to  render.  Up  to  the  present,  countries 
from  whose  advanced  civilization  we  might  have  expected 
better  things,  do  not  seem  to  entertian  the  idea  of  placing 
at  the  disposal  of  their  armies  and  their  navies  the 
resources  afforded  by  photography.  Perhaps  there  are 
some  states  where  photographic  processes  have  been  placed 
under  the  control  of  a central  department ; but  that  is 
scarcely  what  I mean.  I should  like  to  see  every  army  in 
the  field,  and  every  man-of ■ war  on  active  service,  equipped 
with  all  the  necessaries  for  making  photographic  reproduc- 
tions. A special  service  organized  for  this  purpose  in  each 
regiment,  and  onboard  each  ship,  would  soon  be  able  to  prove 
the  value  of  my  suggestion.  Thauks  to  the  introduction 
of  sensitive  pellicles,  tbete  will  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
this  idea.  Just  as  much  as  the  transport  of  numerous  sensi- 
tive plates  and  negatives  on  glass  was  formerly  drlicate  and 
cumbersome,  by  so  much  is  it  now  easy  to  equip  oneself  with 
an  ample  store  of  sensitive  pellicles,  and  to  use  them  for  all 
the  wants  of  the  photographic  service,  if  it  were  organized 
in  the  way  I have  indicated.  I think  that  this  plan  might 
be  greatly  extended,  if  we  were  to  place  before  our  govern- 
ments a complete  scheme  for  an  organization  of  this  sort, 
pointing  out  the  facilities  which  our  art,  up  to  the  present 
so  complicated,  is  now  able  to  afford,  I feel  persuaded  that 
we  should  induce  them  to  make  at  any  rate  an  experiment 
in  this  direction.  1 was  talking  the  other  day  with  a naval 
officer  who  had  been  appointed  to  a ship  on  the  eastern 
station,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  visit  the  ports  and  rivers  in 
Japan  and  Cochin  China.  “ Why  don’t  you  take  with  you,’ 

I inquired,  “ a simple  and  portable  photographic  apparatus  ? 
You  would  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  utilizing  your  leisure 
hours,  and  of  bringing  back  interesting  recollections  of  your 
excursions.”  “ That  is  true,”  he  replied,  “ but  I could  not  do 
it  without  authority,  and  they  would  rather  see  us  driuking 
beer  in  the  cafes  of  the  ports  that  we  visit,  than  allow  us  to 
amuse  ourselves  in  a manner  which  would  not  only  be  in- 
structive to  ourselves,  but  productive  of  pleasure  to  others.” 
There  is,  therefore,  still  much  to  be  done  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  of  red  tape ; still,  the  idea  which  I have  suggested 
must  one  day  be  certainly  carried  out,  thanks  to  the  im- 
provements which  will  render  photography  more  and  more 
simple  and  practical.  Leon  Yidal, 
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An  early  “At  Home”  will  be  “Fritz  Luckhardt  in 
Vienna.” 


The  promenade  or  panel  format  ought  to  be  called  the 
Pesth  portrait,  so  popular  is  it  in  the  Hungarian  capital. 
The  other  day,  walking  through  its  bright  and  busy 
streets,  we  noted  no  less  than  six  studios,  the  staple  work 
of  which  appeared  to  be  this  particular  class  of  picture. 
By-the-bye,  what  a magnificent  city  Buda-pest,  as  it  is 
now  officially  called,  really  is  : the  broad  Danube,  with  its 
tree-bordered  quays,  is  enough  to  make  any  town  beauti- 
ful, even  if  archducal  palaces,  flue  public  buildings,  and 
handsome  squares  did  not  abound.  When  its  grand  new 
street  is  completed,  its  opera-house,  and  modern  church, 
Pesth  will  be  almost  as  attractive  as  Vienna. 


A correspondent  says  : — “ In  developing  enlargements 
upon  gelatino-bromide  paper,  a rich  red  tone  may  be 
secured  by  adding  hyposulphite  solution  to  the  ferrous 
oxalate ; a piece  of  the  exposed  paper  cut  from  the  margin 
will  serve  to  experiment  upon.  Fifty  drops  of  hyposul- 
phite (strength,  1 in  200  in  water)  per  ounce  of  oxalate 
will  usually  suffice.”  As  reversal  of  the  image  is  apt  to 
accompany  the  “ rich-red  tone  ” in  question,  we  advise 
our  readers  to  take  the  suggestion  cam  grano  satis,  or,  as 
chemists  would  say,  with  a pinch  of  sodic  chloride. 

Thin  collodion  makes  a capital  varnish  for  tin-foil. 
Travellers  who  pack  dry  plates  in  this  material  should  bear 
the  fact  in  mind,  as  tin-foil,  unvarnished,  frequently  has 
minute  interstices  that  admit  damp. 


“ How  to  produce  chromo-photographs  — prospectus 
gratis,”  we  saw  in  one  of  the  Pesth  shop-windows,  so  we 
procured  a prospectus,  but  not  the  materials,  which,  in  an 
“ elegant  ” box,  would  have  cost  eighteen  florins,  or  about 
thirty-one  shillings.  It  appears,  from  the  prospectus,  that 
ever  since  the  'discovery  of  photography,  “ painters  and 
portraitists  ” have  been  seeking  in  vain  for  a method  of 
colouring  camera  pictures  ; the  difficulty  being  now  solved 
in  the  form  of  the  eighteen  florin  box,  these  obviously 
may  henceforth  rest  from  their  labours. 


A casual  inspection  of  the  specimens  submitted  to  us 
raised  two  points  in  our  mind,  to  wit,  how  painters  could 
have  taken  so  much  time  to  discover  such  a simple  thing, 
and  whether,  after  all,  it  was  worth  discovering.  You 
take  a convex  glass,  like  a watch-glass — only,  of  course, 
more  the  shape  of  the  unmounted  print  to  be  treated — and 
by  means  of  an  encaustic  paste  cement  the  print,  face 
inwards,  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  glass.  You  now 
see  an  unpleasant  brown  picture  of  a semi-transparent 
nature,  if  you  look  from  the  upper  or  convex  side.  To 
turn  the  photograph  into  a chromo-photograph,  you  then 
produce  some  patches  of  colour  upon  another  convex  plate, 
which  is  clapped  underneath  the  first,  and  the  pigments 
showing  through,  triumph  at  length  crowns  one’s  labours.  | 


We  saw  Lichtdruck  printing  by  machinery  on  the  occa- 
sion of  our  visit  to  Herr  Albert’s  establishment  in  Munich 
last  week,  the  Schnellpress  in  action,  printing  at  the  rate 
of  800  photographs  a day.  We  shall  have  something  to 
say  of  this  machine  in  our  next  “ At  Home.” 

Klic,  of  Vienna,  is  producing  some  very  fine  photo- 
engravings. “ But  then  he  is  a first-class  copper  engraver,” 
a Viennese  photographer  told  us,  when  we  commented 
upon  their  excellence.  This  circumstance  would-be  photo- 
mechanical priuters  should  bear  in  mind.  In  the  same 
way  as  in  photo-lithographic  or  collotype  work,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  for  the  photographer  to  have  the  co- 
operation of  a lithographer,  but  of  one  particularly  skilful 
in  his  art,  so  it  is  only  he  who  is  thoroughly  practised  in 
all  the  niceties  of  ordinary  engraving  who  is  likely  to 
succeed  in  photo-engraving. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Hornig  in  Vienna, 
the  well-known  President  of  the  Vienna  Photographic 
Society.  He  was  good  enough  to  show  us  the  historical 
collection  the  Society  possesses,  and  which  is,  perhaps, 
unique  in  its  way.  Paris  is  in  possession  of  archives  of  a 
similar  kind,  but  notwithstanding  the  circumstance  that 
early  photography  was  especially  practised  in  France,  we 
doubt  if  the  collection  is  so  perfect  as  that  over  which 
Dr.  Hornig  watches,  aud  which  owes  much  of  its  com- 
pleteness to  his  devotion  and  care.  Here,  in  the  Society’s 
own  rooms,  we  have  early  examples  of  Niepcotype,  and  of 
Daguerreotype,  the  first  example  of  Lichtdruck  by  Albert, 
as  well  as  specimens  of  the  previous  methods  of  Gamier 
and  Negre.  Here  is  a portfolio  of  pictures  by  Paul  Pretsch, 
and  examples  of  early  Woodburytype.  Talbotypes  are 
represented,  and  pictorial  work  by  “ When  the  Day’s  Work 
is  Done,”  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  well-known  picture,  which 
has  a post  of  honour  on  the  walls. 


What  a difference  it  makes,  to  be  sure,  how  you  are  re- 
ceived in  a studio ! We  have  had  some  experience  of  recep- 
tion rooms  throughout  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  we  should  very  much  like 
to  set  them  down  here.  True,  our  visits  have  been  made 
for  journalistic  purposes,  but  at  first,  at  any  rate,  this  has 
been  unknown,  and  we  have  been  able  to  form  a very 
good  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  assistant's  services  to 
his  principal.  If  only  some  photographers  would  pay 
more  attention  to  this  important  branch  of  their  business, 
we  can  assure  them  it  would  be  well  worth  while. 


“ What  a dreary  place  London  is  on  Sundays ! ” has  been 
a frequent  complaint  to  us  in  our  recent  tour  through 
Austria  and  Germany,  by  those  who  have  at  one  time  or 
other  honoured  us  with  a visit.  No  doubt,  it  is  sad  to  our 
neighbours,  stranded  on  a foreign  shore,  to  find  amuse- 
ments closed  against  them,  but  the  unpleasantness  of  the 
situation  is  not  altogether  unalloyed.  “This  studio  is  not 
open  after  one  o’clock  on  Sundays,”  is  an  announcement  to 
be  seen  in  many  of  the  first-class  studios  of  Berlin.  In 
Englaud,  if  we  do  not  play  on  Sundays,  neither  do  we 
work. 
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05C  P-flOTpfiR  AP  IiE  RS. 

\»  ,t  tff  a sjTter. 

Being  one  of  that  tjopgjQmerfttG  body — the  “ general 
public  ” — I have,  as  a matter  if  course,  had  my  photograph 
taken.  InJeed(ifthejokemaybe  pardoned),  I am  a sitter  of 
“ long  standing.”  The  smell  of  collodion  is  familiar  to  me  ; 
the  camera  and  lens  no  longer  make  me  uncomfortable  lest 
they  should  go  off ; I have  grown  accustomed  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  photographer’s  head  between  the  pall- 
like focussing-cloth;  I know  the  head-rest  with  the 
defective  screw,  which,  at  the  most  crucial  point  of  the 
sitting,  slips,  and  allows  the  rod  to  go  down  with  an 
alarming  bang,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  nerves;  I am 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  entertaining  tome — 
generally  an  odd  volume  of  the  Nautical  Magazine, 
Zimmerman  on  Solitude,  or  something  equally  humourous — 
in  which  I am  in  my  photograph  supposed  to  be  deeply 
interested,  and  over  which  I am  requested  to  ‘‘look 
pleasant.”  I am  well  versed  in  all  studio  chairs,  from  the 
twisted  leg  and  nobbly  back  order,  to  the  fearfully- 
constructed  genus  which,  I am  given  to  understand,  can 
be  transformed  into  a sideboard,  a whatnot,  a davenport, 
or  a piano  at  a moment’s  notice.  I have  learned  to  shiver 
at  the  balustrade  and  pillar,  so  suggestive  of  a grim 
mixture  of  Waterloo  Bridge  and  Kensal  Green  Cemetery. 
Knowing  all  this  i deem  myself  somewhat  qualified  to 
speak  of  photographers. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  the  gentlemen  who  practice 
photography  (by  the  way,  why  do  photographers,  like 
doctors,  always  “practice” — do  they  never  become  per- 
fect ?)  are  identified  with  velvet  coats,  slouched  felt  hats, 
and  a superfluity  of  hair.  At  the  time  I am  writing  of  it 
appeared  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  take  a photograph 
properly,  you  had  to  get  yourself  up  in  a costume  some- 
thing between  an  organ-grinder's  and  a brigand’s. 
Doubtless  there  was  a good  reason  for  the  velvet  coat,  and 
the  slouched  hat  possibly  could  be  defended — but  why  the 
enmity  to  razors  and  the  scissors  ? Somebody  whispers 
that  one  of  the  earliest  Daguerreotypists  of  note  was  named 
Beard , and,  therefore — but  this  reason  is  altogether 
absurd,  and  unworthy  the  pages  of  the  Photographic 
.News.  But,  be  the  reason  what  it  may,  I notice  the 
photographer  of  to-day  is  not  so  hairy  as  he  once  was ; the 
velvet  coat  has  disappeared,  and  he  has  frequently  been 
seen  in  a stove-pipe  hat ; but  in  other  ways  he  has  not 
changed. 

I admit  that  there  are  some  men  who  have  the  tact  to  put 
you  at  ease  ; but  these  are  exceptions.  I can  call  to  mind  a 
gentleman  who,  from  the  time  I entered  the  studio  to  the 
time  I left  it,  addressed  but  three  words  to  me,  and  those 
words  were,  “That  will  do!’’  uttered  as  he  emerged  from  the 
dark  room,  wiping  his  bauds  on  a towel,  and  giving  me  the 
sensation  that  I had  just  had  a tooth  drawn.  I have  that 
portrait  in  my  album  now,  and  I call  it  my  “cold  drawn 
photograph.”  It  is  the  perfection  of  minuteness.  Every 
hair,  every  line,  every  freckle  are  faithfully  reproduced,  and 
all  this,  added  to  the  stony  glare  of  a Sphynx,  make  up  a 
picture  quite  unique,  if  not  cheerful.  But  all  photographers 
are  not  of  this  petrified  and  depressing  order.  There  is  the 
gentleman  who  goes  in  for  extreme  liveliness,  and  is  always 
impressing  upon  you  the  necessity  of  sitting  easily.  In 
order  to  secure  this  he  will  fuss  round  you,  sticking  this  leg 
out,  pushiug  that  arm  in,  folding  up  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  unclasping  those  of  the  left,  twisting  your  head 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  and  making  you  feel 
as  if  there  was  a “screw  loose”  in  your  anatomy.  This 
gentleman  has  also  an  aggravating  way  of  rushing  at  you 
at  the  very  last  moment  just  whea  you  thick  you  cannot 
hold  out  more  than  two  seconds,  and  altering  the  whole 
arrangement,  and  altogether  so  fidgets  and  tires  you  with 
his  indecision  that  utter  weariness  takes  possession  of  your 


countenance,  and  is  perpetuated  to  your  own  self-abasement, 
and  to  the  reproach  of  your  friends  who  pester  you  with  the 
tiresome  and  unanswerable  question,  “ Why  did  you  look  so 
miserable?”  But  worse  than  the  “ inscrutable”  and  the 
“undecided,”  is  the  “callous”  vatiety.  This  gentleman 
looks  upon  you  as  a nuisance  directly  you  enter  the  studio. 
You  sit  down  nervously  on  the  property  chair  with  the  high 
hack,  and  am  grateful  for  the  property  volume  which  the 
“ callous  one”  presents  you  with.  He  does  not  trouble  toalter 
your  position,  neither  does  he  request  you  to  “ look 
pleasant  ” — though  this  latter,  it  must  be  said,  is  in  his 
favour.  The  picture  he  takes  is  a sort  of  pot-luck  affair. 
You  pay  your  money,  and  you  take  your  chance.  The 
likeness  may  be  good,  but  more  likely  will  be  bad.  And 
there  is  always  a probability  of  something  spoiling  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  a decent  picture.  Either 
the  head-rest  shows  by  the  side  of  your  neck,  or  that  defect 
in  the  background  which  is  always  going  to  be  rectified  and 
never  is,  accommodatingly  plants  itself  by  the  side  of  your 
nose,  or  your  hand,  being  awkwardly  placed  in  shadow,  has 
two  of  its  fingers  abruptly  cut  off.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  the 
callous  one  does  not  care  to  make  his  defects  good.  The  work 
of  the  “ inscrutable”  is  generally  good,  if  coldly  mechanical ; 
the  “ undecided  ” is  so  anxious  to  please,  he  will  go  on  again 
cheerfully  enough  ; but  there  is  no  hope  from  him  of  the 
callous  (and  careless)  nature.  I suppose  photographers’ 

tempers  are  occasionally  sorely  tried  ; but  why — Oh  ! why 

should  they  be  so  sensitive  under  any  criticism  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view  ? The  worse  the  artist,  the  more 
dangerous  to  find  fault  with  the  pose,  the  lighting,  and  the 
arrangement.  Another  curious  notion  is,  that  because  the 
photograph  is  good  in  its  manipulation,  it  is  also  good  as  a 
likeness.  “ Yes,”  I am  willing  to  allow,  “ the  lighting  is 
perfect — the  high  lights  are  charming;  there  is  every 
gradation  to  the  deepest  shadow  ; there  is  not  a pin-spot  on 
the  picture — all  is  clean,  bright,  and  beautifully  burnished  ; 
but  I don’t  like  it.”  For  this  I am  called  “ troublesome.” 

I have  heard  photographers  speak  of  “ troublesome  sitters 
but  I make  bold  to  say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
sitter  has  cause  to  grumble.  My  nose  is  tip  tilted,  and  I am 
taken  so  as  to  show  off  my  distinctive  feature  in  all  its  glory. 

I am  round  in  the  face  and  with  a mouth  as  wide  as  a 
church  door,  and  I am  rendered  broadside  on.  I am  of  a 
pale  complexion,  aud  I appear  as  swarthy  as  a negro.  On 
this  question  of  the  11  white  face  ” a feud  has  long  existed 
between  the  photographer  and  the  sitter  ; but  I hold  that  the 
latter  has  the  best  of  the  argument.  I have  seen  in  the 
Photographic  Exhibition  numbers  of  portraits  of  persons 
with  complexions  of  the  hue  of  slate  pencil  du  8tf  sitting 
under  a coffee-coloured  sky,  and  supposed  to  be  jn  (be 
full  light  of  day,  and  have  greatly  marvelled  thereat.  I 
am  not  talking  of  shadow,  which  is  one  thing,  but  of  what 
should  be  the  lighted  side  of  the  face,  which  is  another.  The 
“ troublesome  sitter”  asks  the  question  : “ But  what  makes 
that  shade  over  the  face?”  and  straightway  the  red  rag  is 
held  out  to  the  photographer. 

Looking  over  what  I have  written,  I am  inclined  to 
think  I have  been  indulging  in  a “growl,”  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  and 
that  I have  met  with  photographers  by  whom  I have  been 
neither  petrified,  wearied,  nor  bullied.  But  in  my  experi- 
ence, as  I have  said  before,  these  are  exceptions,  aud  not 
the  rule. 

o 

FRILLING. 

BY  RAGY.* 

The  subject  of  frilling  in  gelatine  plates  is  interesting,  and  I 
venture  to  say,  although  much  has  been  written  regarding  the 
same,  none  of  the  writers  have  quite  hit  the  mark. 

I know  that  the  usual  panacea  is  to  add  alum  to  the  emulsion. 
This,  I will  admit,  is  the  best  remedy  if  properly  applied,  but 
the  method  of  adding  a few  drops  just  before  coating  is  most  un- 
scientific There  are  two  sources  of  billing  caused  by  the  gelatine  : 


* A communication  to  the  Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 
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one  when  n large  amount  of  hard  gelatine  is  employed  in  making 
emulsion,  and  the  other  is  where  a very  soft  sample  is  used  ; the 
latter  is  not  frilling  proper,  but  more  a melting  of  the  gelatine, 
and  is  the  one  to  which  I more  particularly  wish  to  confine  my 
remarks.  Hard  gelatine  frills  on  account  of  its  rapid  expan-ion 
when  moistened  on  one  side  only  ; the  cure  in  this  case  is  to 
reduce  the  quantity.  I have  come  across  samples  of  gelat'ne 
with  such  strong  setting  powers  that  two  drachms,  when  cooled 
down  with  ice,  sufficed  for  fifteen  ounces  of  emulsion ; in  that 
case,  unless  the  plates  were  thickly  coated,  frilling  was  almost 
impossible. 

The  softest  gelatine  may  be  used  very  successfully  if  treated 
with  alum.  I find  the  best  way  is  to  add  alum  to  the  emulsion 
before  setting  and  washing,  so  that  when  the  alum  has  played  its 
part  the  surplus  is  removed.  If  the  alum  is  added  just  before 
coating,  crystallization  when  drying  is  set  up,  and  the  moment  the 
developer  reaches  the  plate  the  deliquescent  or  solvent  action  of 
the  alum  will  cause  a lifting  of  the  film.  There  are  one  or  two 
other  causes  of  frilling  which  are  not  due  to  the  gelatine,  viz., 
imperfect  elimination  of  the  soluble  salts,  whereby  crystallization 
is  set  up  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  'alum  ; another  is  the 
imperfect  drying  of  the  prepared  plates.  The  latter  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  frilling  of  the  gelatine  all  round  the  glass  to 
the  extent  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch ; the  cure  in  this  case  is 
to  perfectly  desiccate  the  film.  Frilling  will  also  be  engendered 
by  decomposition  being  set  up  in  the  negative  by  imperfect 
washing  between  the  application  of  the  alum  and  the  hyposul- 
phite of  soda,  or  vice  versa,  thereby  liberating  gases ; last,  but 
not  least  in  importance,  is  the  change  of  temperature  in  deve- 
loping, washing,  and  fixing  solutions.  If  a plate  which  has 
frilling  tendencies  be  removed  from  a cold  solution  to  a warmer, 
the  changes  of  frilling  are  increased  ; yet  you  may  allow  the  nega- 
tive to  remain  in  the  colder  solution  till  it  becomes  considerably 
warmer,  so  long  as  the  change  is  gradual,  without  liability  to 
frilling. 


ticulars  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  throwing  some  light  on  the 
subject. 

Chloride  of  silver  emulsion  which  has  neither  been  digested  nor 
treated  with  ammonia  show's  the  maximum  of  action  (experiment 
made  about  noon  in  March,  1881)  at  a point  between  F and  G, 
but  somewhat  nearer  to  G than  to  F (F  § G).  In  the  case  of  certain 
experiments,  the  maximum  of  action  tended  a little  more  towards 
F,  but  it  was  always  nearer  to  G than  to  F ; and  our  recent  ex- 
periments confirm  the  view  that  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness  is 
tolerably  constant. 

This  tolerable  constancy  does  not,  however,  hold  good  with 
respect  to  the  relative  action  of  the  various  colours,  as  the  colour 
sensitiveness  varies  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  emulsion 
has  been  prepared  and  the  plates  are  developed ; these  circum- 
stances having  a very  notable  influence  on  the  energy  with  which 
the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum  act. 

The  relatively  greatest  sensitiveness  for  the  red  rays  of  the 
spectrum  is  possessed  by  a chloride  of  sodium  or  a chloride  of 
ammonium  emulsion,  while  the  calcium,  strontium,  and  cadmium 
emulsions  are  less  sensitive  te  the  red  and  yellow  radiations. 

The  most  extended  spectrum  as  regards  the  red  end  is  obtained, 
other  things  being  equal,  when  a ferrous-citrate  developer  con- 
taining some  hyposulphite  is  used  ; and  under  these  circum- 
stances we  obtained  notable  action  as  far  as  the  red,  just  as  Vogel 
did  with  an  alkaline  pyrogallic  developer. 

We  may  sum  up  by  stating  that  we  find  chloride  of  silver, 
when  in  the  form  of  a gelatine  emulsion,  to  be  markedly  less 
sensitive  than  bromide  to  the  red  and  yellow  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum, and  it  is  necessary  to  give  a longer  exposure  in  order  to 
photograph  the  yellow  on  silver  chloride  than  to  secure  an  image 
of  the  red  on  silver  bromide,  the  time  required  for  obtaining  a 
good  spectrum  in  the  blue  being  taken  as  unity  in  each  case. 

We  hope  to  throw  further  light  on  this  question  by  fresh 
experiments. 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC.— LIST  OF 
AWARDS. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  at  the  Royal  Cornwall  Poly- 
technic Exhibition.  A full  report  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

Section  I. — Professional. 

2nd  Silver  Medal 


J.  Chaffin  and  Son 
Morgan  and  Co. 
W.  Gillard  ... 

R.  Harris 
Silverton  Parry 
A.  Hendrcy  ... 
Byrne  and  Co. 

G.  F.  Williams 
J.  G.  Horsey  ... 

C.  V.  Shadbolt 


V.  P. 


Section  II. 
Jackson 


1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

2nd 

1st 


Bronze 

Silver 

Bronze 

Silver 

Bronze 

Bronze 


Section  II.—  Amateur. 

1st  Silver 

2nd  Bronze 

1st  Bronze 

— Photographic  Appliances. 
2nd  Silver 


ACTION  OF  THE  SOLAR  SPECTRUM  AND  CHEMICAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ON  SILVER  CHLORIDE. 

BY  DR.  EDER  AND  CAPTAIN  PIZZIGHELLI.* 

Sohultz-Sellack  exposed  a moist  chloride  of  silver  collodion 
plate  to  the  solar  spectrum,  and  developed  with  an  acid  iron 
solution,  the  result  being  an  action  from  close  to  the  line  N in  the 
ultra-violet  to  a point  a little  beyond  H in  the  violet. 

H.  W.  Vogel  made  a series  of  experiments  with  silver  chloride 
collodion  dry  plates  prepared  by  the  bath  method,  and  developed 
by  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid.  He  found  that,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, it  was  necessary  to  expose  the  chloride  plates  to  the 
action  of  the  spectrum  two  and  a-half  times  longer  than  in  the 
case  of  bromide  plates.  In  one  case  he  obtained  an  action  from 
H in  the  violet  to  B in  the  red  ; while  in  another  instance  the 
photographic  effect  of  the  spectrum  extended  as  far  as  L in  tbe 
ultra-violet. 

Our  own  early  experiments  on  this  matter  were  performed  at 
an  unfavourable  time  (end  of  1880  and  commencement  of  1881), 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  we  are  not  in  a position  to  discuss 
the  subject  as  fully  as  might  be  desirable  ; but  the  following  par 

• Extracted  from  the  Author’s  new  work  on  “ Photography  with  Gela- 
tino-Chloride  of  Silver  I/eveloped  by  Chemical  Means.” 


THE  USES  OF  GLASS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  THOMAS  GAFFIELD.* 

TnE  universal  use  of  glass  in  all  tbe  arts  and  sciences  finds  no 
exception  in  the  interesting  art  of  the  photographer.  By 
glass  he  illumines  in  right  degree  his  studio,  and  admits  a few 
rays  into  his  dark  room.  Glass  bottles  contain  his  chemicals, 
and  with  glass  dishes  and  retorts  he  carries  on  his  nice  chemi- 
cal manipulations.  With  glass  lenses  and  plates  he  pictures 
tbe  landscape  and  portrays  the  face  of  man,  and  enlarges  it 
to  the  size  of  life  or  reduces  it  to  microscopic  form. 

Paradoxically,  and  yot  truly,  wo  may  say,  glass  is  of  most 
positive  value  in  tbe  vory  negatives  which  it  brings  to  his 
band. 

Concerning  all  these  departments  of  use,  many  pages  have 
been  written  in  photographic  magazines  and  manuals,  and  only 
a lew  comprehensive  words  need  be  spoken  now.  Asking  your 
indulgence,  if  my  essay  is  in  any  measure  to  some  of  you  a 
twice-told  talo,  I will  try  to  be  as  brief  and  as  clear  as 
possible. 

Glass  for  Skylights. — For  skylights  you  should  use  double 
thickness  of  good  and  clear  sheet  glass.  You  will  make  no 
mistake  if  you  purchase  first  or  second  quality  of  English, 
French,  or  German  ; and,  whore  our  American  manufacturers 
do  so  well  in  improviug  the  quality  of  their  production  as  to 
make  well  annealed,  flat,  clear,  and  good  coloured  glass,  then 
you  will  bo  more  patriotic  if  you  patronize  them.  As  a 
Massachusetts  man,  I am  glad  to  say  a good  word  for  the 
excellent  Berkshire  crystal  sheet  glass,  made  of  the  famous 
white  Berkshire  sand.  The  evil  of  rust  or  stain,  arising  from  an 
excess  of  alkali  in  the  composition,  or  haste  in  the  manufacture, 
and  the  trouble  of  a change  of  colour  by  tbe  action  of  sunlight, 
by  reason  of  an  excess  of  manganese,  have  received  so  much 
consideration  within  a few  years,  that  good  glass  makers,  at 
homo  aud  abroad,  have  done  their  best  to  remedy  them,  and 
produce  glass  of  substantially  good  quality  and  permanent 
colour. 

As  you  may  need  all  the  light  possible  to  obtain  in  a dark 
day,  I should  advise  that  all  skylight  glass  should  be  used  in 
its  clearest  condition,  unobscured  by  grinding  or  enamel,  which 
cut  off  about  one-half  of  tho  light  of  the  suu.  But  as  you  may 
need  on  a bright  day  to  shut  out  brilliant  and  dazzling  rays, 
accomplish  your  object  entirely  by  screens  and  curtains  of 
appropriately  light  or  heavy  character,  as  your  location  or  the 
nature  of  the  day  may  require. 
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Do  not  bo  misled  into  the  use  of  coloured  glass  in  your  sky- 
lights by  any  foolish,  unscientific,  and  untruthful  theories  about 
blue,  or  violet,  or  any  other  kind  of  coloured  glass.  The  lightest 
blue  glass,  although  the  most  actinic  of  all  the  coloured  glasses, 
will  cut  oil  more  of  the  chemical  effect  of  sunlight  than  the 
darkest  colourless  glass  found  in  commerce,  even  if  be  it  dete- 
riorated by  the  action  of  sunlight.  Therefore,  I say,  be 
independent  in  your  studio  on  dark  days  by  having  all  the 
light  which  the  clearest  colourless  glass  will  admit,  and  be 
independent  on  bright  days  by  a skilful  arrangement  of  your 
screens  and  curtains.  And  keep  your  glass  clean,  as  dirt  may 
obscure  it  almost  as  much  as  grinding  or  enamelling  its  surface. 

I might  say  here,  that  in  somo  locations,  as  where  a studio 
is  shut  in  between  other  buildings,  ground  glass  may  be  used 
to  advantage,  perhaps,  for  some  portion  of  the  side  lights, 
because  while  it  cuts  off  a considerable  portion  of  the  light,  it 
diffuses  what  is  left  in  such  an  excellent  manner,  that  the 
room  may  be  on  the  whole  better  lighted  than  by  the  use  of 
unground  glass.  Every  little  point  of  the  ground  surface 
becomes  a minute  facet  or  lens  to  transmit  the  light  into  the 
distant  portions  of  the  room. 

Olass  for  the  Dark  Room. — The  problem  for  the  photographer 
here  to  solve  is  to  admit  light  enough  to  enable  him  to  per- 
form his  work  comfortably,  and  to  shut  out  enough  to  prevent 
the  fogging  of  his  most  sensitive  plates.  There  have  been  a 
great  many  experiments  tried  in  the  way  of  using  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  yellow  or  orange  glass,  or  yellow,  orange,  or  red 
coloured  paper.  But  red  paper  is  too  opaque,  and  yellow  glass 
transmits  too  much  of  the  chemical  influence  of  sunlight. 
There  has  been  a very  general  opinion  among  photographers, 
and  it  is  wrongly  published  in  some  scientific  boobs,  that  yellow 
glass  cuts  off  all  actinic  influence,  or  more  than  any  other  colour. 
The  fact  is,  as  proved  by  experiments,  whose  results  I shall 
show  you,  that  yellow  transmits  more  chemical  effect  of  sunlight 
than  any  other  colour  except  violet  or  blue.  The  exact  actinic 
order  is  as  follows  : red  cuts  off  most,  orange  and  green  come 
next,  yellow  follows  fourth  in  the  list,  violet  transmits  more  than 
yellow,  and  blue  transmits  most  of  all. 

So,  if  you  would  be  safe  against  fogging,  you  must  use  the  red 
or  ruby  glass.  But  it  is  a serious  objection  against  it  that  it  is 
too  dazzling  to  the  eyes  of  the  operator.  A very  successful 
remedy  for  this  was  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Augustus  Marshall, 
of  Boston,  in  the  grinding  of  the  colourless  surface  of  the  glass. 
It  gives  the  glass  the  appearance  of  a deep  orange  hue,  removes 
the  dazzling  effect,  and  while  it  cuts  off  a portion  of  the  light, 
diffuses  what  is  left  in  a greater  degree  than  the  unground 
glass.  As  there  are  many  tints  of  red  glass,  I might  add  that 
the  effect  of  a dark  tint,  where  you  cannot  readily  procure  it, 
may  be  produced  by  using  two  thicknesses  of  a lighter  hue. 

Glass  for  Negatives.  —For  negatives,  the  artist  needs  for 
good  work  glass  of  ordinary  strength  and  thickness,  and  free 
from  waves  and  blisters.  Perfection  of  clearness  and  a per- 
fectly level  surface  are  only  to  be  obtained  in  the  finest  plate 
glass,  but  as  it  costs  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  good  sheet 
glass,  it  is  but  seldom  used  by  our  photographers.  We  know 
one  who  used  it  some  years  ago,  who  afterwards  substituted 
successfully  a very  superior  article  of  clear  and  light-coloured 
glass,  called  the  Berkshire  crystal  sheet. 

The  best  quality  of  single  thickness  of  English  or  Belgian 
sheet  glass  (the  Belgian  is  called  French  in  New  York,  and 
German  in  Boston)  is  always  excellent  for  negatives,  and 
formerly  was  almost  wholly  used  for  this  purpose.  But  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  some  American  glass-makers  have  of  late 
years  greatly  improved  their  quality  in  regard  to  colour,  clear- 
ness, good  annealing,  and  consequent  strength  and  toughness. 
We  can  cheerfully  recommend  Berkshire  crystal  sheet,  the  glass 
referred  to  above,  and  any  other  kind  which  approaches  it  in 
quality.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  for  any  manufacturer  to  improve 
or  deteriorate  the  quality  of  his  manufacture  at  any  time,  and 
our  recommendation  would  not  apply  to  any  article  which 
should  not  be  kept  up  to  the  standard  named.  Any  photo- 
grapher can  easily  tell,  after  the  trial  of  a box,  whether  it  will 
be  necessary  for  him  to  sacrifice  his  patriotic  desire  to  patronize 
home  manufactures  and  to  purchase  the  foreign  article,  which 
is  always  up  to  the  mark.  If  an  artist  desires  thicker  glass 
than  single,  which  is  from  one-tweltth  to  one-fourteenth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  he  can  buy  what  is  called  double-thick  by 
paying  about  fifty  percent,  more. 

In  taking  what  are  called  porcelain  pictures,  opal  glass  is 
used,  which  is  made  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  also 
imported  from  abroad. 


Glass  for  Lenses. — Without  deciding  for  you  who  is  the  best 
manufacturer  of  lenses,  I will  make  a few  remarks  on  their 
proper  care  and  keeping.  They  should  be  kept  clean  and 
entirely  free  from  dust  and  moisture  upon  their  exterior  sur- 
faces, and  the  connecting  interior  surfaces  of  the  crown  and 
flint  glasses.  Any  neglect  of  this  precaution  will  cause  much 
delay  in  the  taking  of  pictures.  When  not  in  use  they  should 
be  covered  up  and  kept  out  of  the  sunlight,  which  might  give 
them  a yellow  colouration,  which  would  essentially  weaken 
their  action.  In  some  instances  where  lenses  seem  to  be 
affected,  the  change  may  be  traced  to  a discolouration  of  the 
Canada  balsam,  or  the  substance  by  which  the  crown  and  flint 
glasses  of  the  lens  are  cemented  together.  In  such  a case  the 
difficulty  can  be  remedied  by  taking  them  apart,  and  giving 
both  glasses  a thorough  cleaning,  and  a new  transparent  layer 
of  cement. 

Mirrors  for  the  Solar  Camera. — The  sunlight,  which  is  the 
central  source  of  power  and  success  in  all  your  work,  some- 
times by  its  very  power  interferes  with  your  success.  The 
ordinary  mirror,  made  by  a coating  of  tinfoil  and  mercury, 
which  are  held  together  by  slight  affinity,  is  quickly  disinte- 
grated and  frosted  by  the  light  and  heat  of  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  By  actual  experiment  made  in  July  of  the  present 
year,  on  the  outside  of  my  attic  window,  I have  found  this 
deteriorating  influence  to  begin  on  the  first  day  of  its  exposure. 
Exposure  inside  of  the  window  did  not  affect  the  glass  for  some 
weeks. 

There  are  seve  -al  methods  of  making  mirrors  by  a precipi- 
tation of  metallic  silver  upon  the  surface,  of  the  glass,  backed 
up  with  a coating  of  red  or  black  paint  or  varnish,  or  some 
other  protecting  substance.  Many  of  these  have  proved 
failures,  the  silver  surface  becoming  quickly  spotted  or  spoiled 
for  reflecting  purposes.  But  I have  found  some  specimens 
which  have  stood  several  months  of  exposure  inside  of  my 
window  without  any  change.  Outside  exposure  to  sunlight 
and  rain  of  course  injures  some  of  them  in  a short  time.  But 
if  you  can  protect  them  from  moisture,  some  ot  these  silvered 
mirrors  will  stand  better  than  the  amalgam  mirrors  of  mercury 
and  tinfoil.  I can  only  say  that  you  must  make  the  same 
experiments  which  I have,  until  you  find  a kind  which  with- 
stands best  the  deteriorating  effect  of  the  direct  rays  of  sun- 
light. The  thin  mirror  plates  are  preferable  to  thick  ones, 
which  sometimes  give  trouble  by  reflection  from  both  surfaces. 

Glass  for  Chemical  Bottles  and  Dishes. — For  keeping  your  very 
sensitive  chemical  preparations  with  certainty  from  any  danger 
of  change  or  deterioration  by  sunlight,  bottles  of  a yellow  glass 
will  not  suffice,  but  only  those  of  black,  red,  or  dark  green 
colours  ; the  red  and  black,  of  course,  being  safer  than  the 
green. 

For  your  glass  dishes,  be  sure  to  procure  glass  well  annealed 
and  of  sufficient  thickness.  For  retorts,  and  indeed  for  all 
photographic  glass,  avoid  uncertain  and  dangerous  experiments 
with  the  so-called,  and  falsely-called,  unbreakable  glass.  The 
fact  that  it  does  break,  and  breaks  unexpectedly  and  with  sad 
effect,  is  what  might  be  predicted  of  an  article  which,  though 
an  interesting  and  scientific  curiosity,  is  really  only  an  un- 
annealed Prince  Rupert’s  Drop  on  a large  scale.  That  I may 
snbstantiate  my  opinion  by  fact,  let  me  read  you  two  articles 
published  in  the  journals  of  the  last  few  years.  The  first  is 
from  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  for  June,  1876.  Mr.  Edward 
Stebbing  writes  from  Paris  : 

“Much  has  been  said  upon  the  value  of  hardened  glass  for 
photographic  and  chemical  purposes,  but  1 advise  my  readers 
to  be  very  careful  in  its  employ,  for  it  appears  that  no  guarantee 
can  be  given  that  evaporating  dishes,  &c.,  can  always  resist 
heat.  I desired  to  experiment,  the  other  day,  upon  the  value 
of  this  invention,  and  purchased  an  evaporating  dish  and  filled 
it  with  a concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  order  to 
procure  crystals  of  that  salt.  I put  it  over  a Bunsen  burner,  but 
took  the  precaution  to  put  the  whole  into  a large  dish.  Happily 
that  I did  so,  for  in  a few  minutes  the  bottom  of  the  evaporating 
dish  flew  into  a thousand  pieces,  and  the  liquid  was  projected 
out  in  a second  of  time.  A thousand  pieces  is  a true  expression, 
for  the  bottom  was  honeycombed  in  every  direction.  Now,  had 
1 taken  an  ordinary  glass  dish,  and  it  had  cracked,  ten  to  one  I 
should  not  have  had  a loss,  for  the  liquid  would  have  only 
filtered  through  the  crack  and  given  warning,  whereas  hardened 
glass  does  not  crack,  but  flies  into  small  pieces  without  giving 
any  previous  notice.1’ 

The  following  is  from  he  America. i Pottery  and  Glassware 
Reporter  for  June  16, 18** 
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“ A serious  accidsnt  has  lately  befallen  an  apothecary  of 
Nuremberg,  Mr.  Weigle,  who  was  preparing  ozone,  anil  used  for 
this  purpose  a retort  made  of  toughened  glass.  The  latter 
suddenly  exploded  with  a tremendous  detonation  into  minute 
fragments,  cutting  an  artery  and  several  tendons  in  Mr. 
Weigle’s  hand,  and  also  injuring  his  apprentice.  It  seems 
about  time  to  banish  toughened  glass  utensils  from  chemical  or 
pharmaceutical  laboratories.” 

The  Comparative  Power  of  Coloured  and  Colourless  Glass  to 
Tranmit  the  Chemical  Influence  of  Sunlight. — I might  close  here, 
but  as  I have  never  before  addressed  a national  convention  of 
photogragbers  it  may  interest  you  to  hear  a word  of  some  humble 
experiments  of  mine  illustrating  the  comparative  power  of 
colourless  glass,  ground  glass,  and  differently  coloured  glasses 
to  transmit  the  actinic  rays,  or  more  properly  speaking — as  all 
rays  are  more  or  less  actinic — to  transmit  the  chemical  influence 
of  sunlight.  The  general  results  of  the  experiments  prove — 

First.  That  the  cloarest  specimens  of  colourless  glass  cut  off 
an  appreciable  portion  of  the  chemical  influence  of  sunlight. 

Second.  That  the  obscuring  of  colourless  glass  by  enamel  or 
grinding  off  its  surface  cuts  off  a large  proportion  of  this  chemical 
influneuce. 

Third.  That  the  darkest-tinted  colourless  glass  sold  in  com- 
merce cuts  off  less  chemical  influence  than  the  lightest  tint  of 
any  coloured  glass. 

Fourth.  That  the  coloured  glasses  cut  off  the  chemical  in- 
fluence of  sunlight  in  the  following  order  : Red  cutting  off  the 
most,  orange  and  green  coming  next,  yellow  following,  violet 
transmitting  more  than  the  yellow,  and  blue  transmitting  most 
of  all.  I have  already  spoken  of  the  practical  application  of 
these  results  in  my  remarks  on  glass  for  the  studio  aud  dark 
room.  I have  brought  to  illustrate  these  results  a number  of 
photographic  sheets  showing  the  effect  of  sunlight  on  sensitive 
paper  under  colourless  and  ground  glass,  and  under  colovred 
glass  of  different  colours  after  exposure  varying  from  one  minute 
to  lour  hours. 

(To  he  continued .) 
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CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER  VERSUS  BROMIDE  OF 
SILVER  IN  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

Sir, — Within  the  last  few  days  I have  unexpectedly 
happened  upon  some  of  my  comparative  trial  plates 
of  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver,  which  I had  thought 
were  stowed  away  in  the  inaccessible  recesses  of  a furni- 
ture warehouse. 

There  are  two  sets  of  three  plates  each,  and  in  each  case 
there  is  a bromide  plate,  a bromo-chloride  plate  (equal 
parts  bromide  and  chloride  emulsion),  and  a chloride  plate. 
In  the  emulsions  the  same  quantity  of  gelatine  and  of 
silver  nitrate  were  used. 

All  the  plates  were  purposely  much  under-exposed  in 
the  camera  to  a shady  and  non-actinic  subject.  The  exact 
exposure  I cannot  now  remember,  the  note-book  contain- 
ing this  record  being  in  the  aforesaid  warehouse.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  a point  of  much  importance ; suffice  it  to 
say  that  all  the  plates  were  exposed  as  nearly  as  possible 
under  equal  conditions  one  after  the  other. 

The  first  set  were  exposed  in  the  moist  state,  not  hav- 
ing been  dried;  all  were  fully  developed  together  in  a 
dish  by  the  alkaline  developer,  the  formula  used,  and  noted 
on  the  plates,  being  that  recommended  for  use  with  Ken- 
nett’s  gelatine  plates.  In  this  instance  the  apparent  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  plates,  as  indicated  by  detail,  is  as  follows: 
Chloride  first;  bromo-chloride  next;  bromide  decidedly 
last.  In  t.ho  second  set,  the  plates  having  been  dried,  the 
order  of  apparent  sensitiveness  is  different,  for  the  bromide 
and  bromo-chloride  plates  are  about  equal,  the  bromide 
plate  apparently  having  a very  slight  advantage  in  the 
more  non-actinic  portions,  while  the  chloride  is  rather  iu 
advance  where  the  light  has  proceeded  from  the  surface  of 
ivy  leaves.  The  bromo-chloride  plate  is  decidedly  behind 
the  others  ; but  probably  this  is  an  abnormal  result.  The 
superior  sensitiveness  of  the  moist  chloride  over  the  same 


in  the  dry  state  may,  perhaps,  be  due  to  its  property  when 
moist  of  absorbing  more  of  the  less  refrangible  rays. 

These  plates  have  not  been  fixed,  and  the  sensitive  salts 
remain  much  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  were 
about  five  years  ago.  No  precautions  were  taken,  such  as 
are  now  employed,  to  ensure  cleanness  of  film ; yet, 
though  in  some  mechauical  respects  the  films  are  far  from 
perfect,  there  is  no  green  fog  or  other  staining  of  the  film. 

I may  mention  that  staining  and  green  fog  did  not 
trouble  me  in  those  days.  My  difficulties  were  of  another 
nature — viz.,  frilling  and  blistering.  The  former  evils 
constitute  the  present  epidemic  ; but  I think  I see  a way 
of  avoiding  them  in  my  own  practice. 

These  plates  show  the  practicability  of  developing 
chloride  of  silver  by  means  of  the  alkaline  developer.  It 
may  be  noted,  too,  that  the  development  was  forced,  and 
the  developer  by  no  means  a weak  one. 

If  Captain  Abney  should  take  an  interest  in  examining 
these  plates,  I would  be  pleased  to  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  them  to  him.  The  sight  of  examples  of 
experiments  is  often  more  satisfactory  than  columns  of 
reading  about  them.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
plates  constitute  the  whole  of  my  experiments — many 
others  were  made.  I had  a set  of  iodochloride  plates,  but, 
as  far  as  I remember,  they  were  in  some  way  not  so  suc- 
cessful, being,  I believe,  foggy  from  some  cause  or  other. 

My  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  hydrosulphite  of  soda  for 
chloride  plates  is  based  upon  the  following  facts : — 
Silver  chloride  in  gelatine  can  be  developed  by  the  alkaline 
developer.  Silver  chloride  in  albumen  caunot  be  de- 
veloped by  the  alkaline  developer,  but  it  can  be  de- 
veloped by  hydrosulphite  of  soda.  This  being  so,  how 
much  more,  then,  could  hydrosulphite  be  employed  for  de- 
velopment of  the  chloride  iu  gelatine,  which  will  even 
bear  alkaline  development? 

I made  a few  trials  with  collodio-chloride  emulsion,  pre- 
pared with  excess  of  silver  and  washed— not,  be  it  noted, 
the  kind  of  emulsion  mentioned  as  not  suitable  by  Captain 
Abney  in  a recent  paper.  The  film  gave  a deep  brown 
fog  when  treated  with  hydrosulphite.  A coating  of  gela- 
tine improved  matters,  or,  rather,  delayed  reduction,  as  also 
did  sulphate  of  ammonium  ; but  I failed  to  obtain  an  image. 
It  might  be  advantageous  to  use  an  emulsiou  prepared  with 
excess  of  chloride.  With  a very  mild  developer  greater 
success  might  be  looked  for;  but  I am  afraid  this  success 
will  be  but  a partial  one,  judged  from  the  utilitarian  and  ordi- 
nary standpoint  of  general  sensitiveness.  I am,  however, 
inclined  to  think  that  the  highest  degree  of  sensitiveness 
will  be  obtained  by  using  a strong  physical  restrainer,  such 
as  gelatine,  and  the  most  powerful  form  of  developer  pos- 
sible ; for  as  the  abnormal  reducing  action  of  the  developer 
is  lessened — beyond  a certain  limit — so  will  its  power  for 
searching  out  detail  be  crippled. — I am,  sir,  yours  faith- 
fully, Herbert  B.  Berkeley. 


TARDY  EXECUTION  OF  ORDERS.— EMULSION 
MATTERS. 

Sir, — In  your  number  of  the  22nd  July,  I see  there  is  a 
letter  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Elliott,  expressing  his  shame  at  being 
connected  with  the  wholesale  photographic  trade,  in  con- 
sequence of  sundry  complaints  of  the  delays  experienced  in 
getting  orders  executed. 

In  reply  to  his  query,  I can  only  sayj  that  the  firms  to 
whom  I applied  are  doubtless  recognized  by  everybody  as 
eminently  respectable  and  trustworthy.  1 do  not  care  to 
give  their  names  for  publication,  as  I do  not  think  for  a 
moment  that  the  delay  was  caused  by  anything  else  than 
laxity  of  system,  or  perhaps  carelessness  of  employes. 
However,  sir,  for  your  own  information,  I append  the 
names,  and  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  these 
names  should  be  quite  sufficient  guarantee  for  thorough 
business  principles. 

1 would  also  state,  for  Mr.  Elliott’s  information,  that 
these  orders  were  in  all  cases  sent  by  mo  direct  to  the  par- 
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ties  concerned,  and  that  no  merchant  or  agent  has  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  them. 

Since  writing  the  first  letter  on  this  subject,  I sent  an 
order  (on  the  19th  June)  to  another  firm  for  twenty  dozen 
gelatine  plates  and  some  chemicals : the  money  was  sent  by 
the  same  mail,  as  the  party  advertises  in  your  journal 
special  prices  for  “ cash  with  order  only.”  1 not  only  sent 
enough  money  for  the  goods,  but  enough  to  cover  packing 
charges,  &c.  I particularly  asked  for  p speedy  reply  by 
return,  but  up  to-day  have  heard  nothing.  My  letter  must 
have  reached  London  by  the  10th  July,  and  the  mail  re- 
ceived here  yesterday  left  London  on  the  22ud  July,  so 
that  twelve  days  have  passed  without  anything  being  done. 

Considering  the  advertiser  lays  such  a stress  on  “ cash 
with  order  only,”  one  would  think  he  keeps  a stock  of  each 
kind  of  plate  specified,  and  that  he  would  comply  with 
orders  at  once,  as  we  might  reasonably  expect,  after  pay- 
ing cash  in  advance.  There  may  be  some  unknown  good 
reason  for  the  delay,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  go  where 
you  will,  the  same  practice  obtains.  My  orders  have  been 
sent  off  in  January,  March,  June,  and  July,  so  press  of 
business  cannot  always  be  the  excuse. 

Your  issue  of  the  1st  July  last  contained  an  account  by 
Captain  Abney  of  a method  of  making  gelatine  emulsion 
and  coating  plates  during  the  recent  hot  weather  in  Eng- 
land. A very  similar  plan  to  the  one  described  has  been 
tried  over  and  over  again  here  in  Madras  by  another 
amateur  and  myself,  but  I caunot  say  we  have  met  with 
the  slightest  success.  By  the  free  use  of  ice  both  under 
and  over  the  coating  slab  (glass),  we  have  just  managed  to 
get  the  films  to  set ; but  as  soou  as  they  are  put  away  into 
the  drying  box,  the  emulsion  melts  again  and  runs  off  the 
plate. 

The  heat  here  is  certainly  much  greater  than  that  men- 
tioned by  Captain  Abney.  In  our  darkrooms  in  the  day- 
time it  is  generally  over  100°  from  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  for  six 
months  in  the  year,  and  I may  say  never  goes  below  80° 
even  at  night.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  moisture  left  in  the 
gelatine  causes  the  re-melting,  for  although  the  curreut  of 
air  passing  through  the  box  is  warm  and  dry  enough,  it 
does  not  appear  to  sufficiently  absorb  the  moisture  from 
the  plates.  We  have  tried  precipitating  the  emulsion  in 
alcohol  and  re-dissolving  the  pellicle  in  acetic  acid  and 
alcohol,  but  our  experience  is  that  more  acetic  acid  than 
alcohol  must  be  used,  or  the  gelatine  is  again  precipitated. 
We  have  noticed  that  writers  in  your  paper  say  that  from 
4 to  10  c.c.  acid  to  50  c.c.  alcohol  is  an  average  propor- 
tion ; but  we  find  that  80  c.c.  acid  to  50  c.c.  alcohol  is 
nearer  the  mark  in  this  climate.  The  films  we  get  from 
the  resulting  emulsion  are  very  thin,  and  in  a good  many 
cases  require  intensification  to  produce  anything  at  all 
brilliant  or  well  contrasted  ; but  we  can  now  coat  our 
plates,  get  them  dry  within  an  hour  or  two,  and  develop, 
without  iceing  all  the  solutions. 

I see  in  your  number  of  the  22nd  July,  “A  Country  Pho- 
tographer” asks  about  Vogel’s  emulsion.  I cannot 
understand  how  it  i3  not  procurable  at  home.  I have 
already  received  a batch  from  Messrs.  Rouch  and  Co.,  and 
find  it  the  greatest  convenience  possible  in  this  country. 

I send  a rough  print  of  a group  of  the  native  and  East 
Indian  clerks  of  the  locomotive  department  of  the  Madras 
Railway  taken  with  Ross’s  Rapid  Symmetrical  Lens  ~ with 
two  seconds’  exposure.  This  shows  a fair  quantity  of  de- 
tail in  the  mass  of  white  clothing,  which  is  very  difficult  to 
take  and  get  proper  exposure  of  both  that  and  the  dark 
facts.  Gelatine  seems  to  greatly  excel  wet  plates  for  such 
work. — Yours  faithfully,  F.  Dunstervillk. 


GELATINE  V.  COLLODION. 

Dear  Sir, — Though  up  to  the  present  a passive  spec- 
tator of  the  paper  warfare  between  the  above  factions,  1 
cannot,  if  you  will  permit  me,  allow  the  battle  to  termi- 
nate without  firing  a shot  in  fairness  to  both  parties.  That 


collodion  is  far  cheaper  to  those  who  make  their  own 
plates — amateurs  especially — no  one  can,  in  reason,  deny  ; 
in  fact,  Mr.  Henderson  has  most  indisputably  proved  that, 
if  there  is  any  meaning  in  facts  and  figures. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  come  to  the  question  of 
cleanliness,  expediency,  and  comfort,  then  collodion  has  to 
give  way  at  once  to  its  adversary.  They  have  each  their 
respective  virtues,  and  also  the  idiosyncratic  failings.  No 
advantage  can  exist  without  a collateral  disadvantage. 

I do  most  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Henderson  as  re- 
gards prices  of  dry  plates.  No  dry  plate  maker  can  pos- 
sibly put  plates  into  the  market  at  the  prices  some  are  ad- 
vertised, and  make  profit  on  them;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  must  lose  money  on  the  transaction.  When  we  rush 
into  print  we  may  as  well  know  of  what  we  are  talking  (or 
writing).  I refer  to  the  estimate  given  for  coating  1,535 
plates.  We  will  call  the  number  130  dozen.  1 shall  be 
able  to  find  work  all  the  year  round  for  any  individual 
who  can,  and  will,  coat,  examine,  and  pack  130  dozen 
quarter  plates  for  10s.,  and  moreover  I will  give  £5  to  any 
person  who  will  furnish  me  with  the  method  by  which 
this  extraordinary  amount  of  work  is  accomplished.  I 
should  fancy  the  films  of  which  the  author  of  “ Odd 
.lobs”  complains  were  put  on  (I  will  not  say  coated)  by  a 
method  somewhat  akin  to  the  130  dozen  “ tip.”  If  photo- 
graphers will  pay  a fair  price  for  their  plates,  they  can  rely 
upon  receiving  even  films  without  blemish  or  spot ; if  the 
reverse,  they  can  return  them.  But  if  they  pay  an  unfairly 
low  price,  they  must  put  up  with  what  they  get.  I have 
used  some  thousand  of  plates  from  various  firms,  and  I 
have  invariably  found  the  higher  priced  plates  the  better. 
Had  plate-makers  observed  a little  unity,  and  not  tried  to 
undercut  each  other,  the  trade  would  have  been  more  re- 
munerative to  both  maker  and  purchaser.  I do  not  intend 
to  trespass  further  on  your  space,  and  I thank  you  very 
much  (for  myself)  for  the  ventilation  you  have  allowed 
the  subject,  as  it  is  an  important  one,  and  I am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  me  when  I say  again,  I do  wish  people 
would  understand  what  they  are  writing  about. — 1 am,  dear 
sir,  faithfully  yours,  A Photographer. 


THE  STAINING  QUESTION. 

Sir, — One  very  great  objection  to  the  pyrogallic  deve- 
lopment for  dry  plates  is  the  uncertain  density  attained, 
owing  to  occasional  staining  of  the  film.  This  is  entirely 
overcome  by  the  addition  of  one  ounce  of  saturated  solution 
of  washing  soda  to  No.  1 stock  bottle  of  the  enclosed 
formulae. 

A To.  1 Stock  Soluion. 

Liquor  ammonia  ...  ...  ...  1}  ounces 

Bromide  of  potassium  ...  ...  ...  1 drachm 

Water  distilled  ...  ...  ...  ...  12  ounces 

No.  2 Stock  Solution. 

Pyrogallic  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 drachms 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  G ounces 

Add  £-ounce  of  No.  1 to  14  ounces  of  water. 

Add  ^-ounce  of  No.  2 to  14  „ 

Place  the  plate  in  the  developing  dish  without  wetting  it, 
and  flow  over  it  ^-ounce  of  No.  1 (diluted),  then  add  |-ounce 
of  No.  2 (diluted),  and  the  development  will  proceed  rapidly. 
More  or  less  of  the  above  may  be  used  as  the  case  may  require. 
— Yours,  &c.,  Wm.  Hall. 

Brighton. 


Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  1st  inst.,  the  chair  being  occupied 
by  Mr.  Cutchky, 

Mr.  Cowan  exhibited  and  explained  an  apparatus  for  holding 
negatives,  for  copying,  whichhe  had  constructed  ; the  novelty  in 
it  being  two  metal  diaphragms  working  one  over  the  other  by 
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means  of  a friction-pulley,  and  adjustable  for  negatives  of  any 
size  up  to  whole  plate.  , , , ... 

Mr.  Ayres  exhibited  a camera  the  dark-slide  of  which  was 
fitted  with  a curtain-shutter.  He  also  brought  a simple  but 
efficient  drop-shutter  for  stereoscopic  work. 

Mr.  Brown  exhibited  an  improvement  upon  the  shutter  ex- 
hibited by  him  at  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  Dbbenham  explained  a method  of  arranging  the  sizes  of 
the  diaphragms  of  lenses,  and  marking  them,  so  that  the  amount 
of  exposure  required  may  be  readily  calculated  ; and  he  urged  the 
necessity  for  opticians  to  make  and  mark  the  diaphragms  of 
their  lenses  to  one  universal  standard,  which,  he  suggested, 
should  be  an  ordinary  quick-acting  portrait  lens,  having’the  propor- 
tion of  aperture  of  focus  of  one  to  four.  The  method  is  as  folio  ws  : — 
Measure  off  on  a piece  of  paper  a base-line  16f£  inches  long  ; 
mark  the  extremities  of  this  line  A and  B,  then  at  the  extremity 
marked  A rule  a perpendicular  line,  which  call  No.  1 ; then  rule 
other  perpendicular  lines  at  distances  from  the  extremity  B,  of 
13J,  12,  and  9 inches  ; number  these  1 J,  2,  and  3 respectively  ; 
then,  by  means  of  the  compasses,  halve  the  distances  between 
these  perpendiculars  and  B,  and  distinguish  each  fresh  perpen- 
dicular with  a number  equal  to  four  times  that  of  the  one  the  half 
distance  of  which  is  thus  marked  ; now  draw  a line  from  the  ex- 
tremity B to  a point  on  the  perpendicular  numbered  1.  equal 
to  | the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens  for  which  the  diaphragms 
are  required,  and  the  heights  of  the  perpendicular  lines  from  the 
base  to  this  line  will  give  the  openings  for  the  diaphragms  for 
that  particular  lens,  each  one  requiring  an  exposure  equal  to  the 
distinguishing  number  of  the  perpendicular  line. 

Mr.  Harrison  showed  an  improvement  upon  the  compass 
arrangement  shown  by  him  at  a previous  meeting,  which  he 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  the  principle  being  analogous  to  that 
of  Mr.  Debenham’s  diagrams. 

Mr.  Haddon  produced  a rack  for  holding  gelatine  plates  whilst 
washing  or  drying  ; it  consisted  of  three  wire  uprights  soldered 
together  top  and  bottom  in  the  form  of  a triangle  ; to  the  two  of 
them  forming  the  front  small  pieces  of  wire  were  soldered,  and  on 
these  rested  one  edge  of  the  plate,  the  film  downwards,  the 
other  edge  resting  against  the  back  or  third  upright.  Thus  the 
plates  are  held  in  a sloping  position,  one  above  the  other,  the 
rack  being  stood  in  a bucket  of  water  whilst  washing,  then  placed 
on  the  bench,  or  suspended  for  the  purpose  of  drying,  a thorough 
current  of  air  passing  between  them.  The  great  advantage  with 
a rack  of  this  description  is,  that  once  placed  therein,  the  plates 
need  not  be  again  disturbed  until  ready  for  varnishing. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
exhibitors,  &c.,  expressed  a wish  that  some  pressure  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  opticians,  not  only  to  adopt  Mr. 
Debenham's  suggestions,  but  also  to  adopt  a universal  thread  for 
the  flanges  of  their  lenses,  so  that  a lens  of  one  maker  should  be 
interchangeable  with  that  of  another,  thus  saving  the  landscapist 
the  burden  of  carrying  so  many  fronts  and  adapters. 


ftalk  in  tlic  Slnirin. 

Group  Portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone. — A very  effective  group, 
including  the  Premier,  Earl  Sydney,  Countess  Sydney,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Gladstone,  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Perryman,  of 
Deal,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  natural  and  characteristic  atti- 
tude of  the  Premier  will  recommend  the  picture  to  those 
who  wish  to  possess  a recent  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Photography  on  the  Railway.— The  Western  Railway  of 
France  now  requires  each  season-ticket  holder  to  deposit  a photo- 
graphic portrait  of  himself  with  the  Company. 

A few  sections  of  the  British  Association  had  to  complete 
their  business  on  Wednesday,  and  papers  were  read  upon  earth- 
quakes in  Japan,  the  wind  pressure,  the  consumption  of  coal,  and 
colliery  explosions.  Upon  the  latter  subject  Mr.  Galloway  stated 
that,  having  convinced  himself  by  experiment  of  the  inflamma- 
bility of  coal-dust,  if  water  was  sprinkled  on  the  floor  of  dry  mines 
before  blasting,  the  worst  of  explosions  would  be  prevented.  The 
Committees  entrusted  with  special  branches  of  scientific 
investigation  were  reappointed,  and  grants  were  made  in  their 
aid.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  brought  to  a close 
with  cordial  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Dean  of 
i orlt,  as  representing  the  hospitality  of  the  citizens,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Association. 

Nottage  (London  Stereoscopic  Company)  v.  Aitken. — This 
was  an  appeal  from  an  order  by  Mr.  Justice  Cave,  directing  ser- 
vice of  the  writ  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  The  Plaintiffs  claimed 


damages  of  £5,000  against  Messrs.  Aitken  and  Fairlie,  St.  Vin- 
cent Street,  Glasgow,  for  an  infringement  of  their  copyright  in  a 
photograph  of  the  present  Ministry.  The  defendants  received 
an  order  from  a Glasgow  firm,  Messrs.  Thorne  and  Henderson, 
to  print  several  thousand  pocket-handkerchiefs  with  a copy  of 
this  photograph  upon  them,  and  the  Plaintiffs  brought  their 
action  against  the  defendants  for  the  piracy,  stating  their  damages 
at  £5,000,  and  obtained  leave  to  serve  the  defendants  with  the 
writ  in  Glasgow.  The  defendants  entered  an  appearance,  which 
they  now  alleged  was  a provisional  one,  and  contended  that 
under  the  Copyright  of  Designs  Act,  25  and  26  Vic.,  c.  G8,  the 
action  should  have  been  brought  in  Scotland,  as  none  of  the  acts 
complained  of  were  committed  in  England.  Mr.  Marten,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Mansel  J ones  appeared  for  the  applicants ; Mr.  Pollard 
for  the  respondents  (plaintiffs).  Their  Lordships  allowed  the 
appeal  of  the  defendants,  and  set  aside  the  writ  of  service,  un- 
less the  plaintiffs  gave  an  undertaking  to  confine  their  action  to 
such  cause  of  action  as  would  be  the  foundation  for  service  with- 
out the  jurisdiction. 


All  Communications  connected  with  Advertisements  and  Business 
to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Piper  & Carter,  “ Photographic 
News"  Office,  5,  Castle  Street,  Eolborn,  E.C.  Advertisers  are  re- 
quested to  make  all  Cheques  payable  to  Messrs.  Piper  & Carter, 
and  crossed  “ Union  Bank,  Photographic  News  Co.  Account.” 

* **  A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best 
“ Reception  Room  Notes — No.  3.  Cash  at  the  time  of  sitting  : 
How  I get  it,”  to  be  sent  in  by  the  1st  Oct.  No  name  need 
appear.  F or  rules,  see  previous  numbers  of  News. 

L.  C.  Fenn. — It  will  not  happen  unless  moisture  be  present. 
Ferrotype. — We  have  never  met  with  a case  of  fading  when  the 
conditions  you  refer  to  wete  properly  fulfilled. 

Dry  Plate  Novice.— 1.  All  the  information  you  require  can  be 
gathered  from  a leader  published  in  the  Photographic  News 
for  August  5th  of  the  present  year.  You  had  better  not  meddle 
with  the  original  negative,  but  sensitize  your  printing  paper  on  a 
very  weak  silver  bath,  and  print  in  a subdued  light.  Both  plates 
are  over-exposed. 

Album. — 1.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  send  a drawing,  and  transmit 
the  necessary  fees ; but  you  should  make  a search  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  anything  similar  has  been  previously  entered. 
2.  Write  to  the  office  for  a copy  of  the  regulations. 

J.  F.  F. — 1.  No  doubt  the  best  thing  would  be  to  make  a new 
bath,  and  to  recover  the  silver  from  the  old  one.  2.  You  should 
make  use  of  a porcelain  basin  for  the  purpose. 

R.  H.  Timperley. — There  is  not  one  at  present,  but  we  hope  to 
announce  something  of  the  kind  shortly. 

Baynton  and  son. — Very  good  results  were  obtained  with  the 
plates  you  forwarded,  and  we  did  not  observe  that  they  required 
any  unusual  treatment. 

Mystified. — 1.  The  spots  are  more  transparent  than  the  ground, 
so  they  do  not  so  much  require  removing  as  filling  in.  Nothing 
would  be  better  than  the  usual  retouching  pencil.  2.  Fresh  albu- 
men to  which  the  usual  proportion  of  ammonia  has  been  added  is 
as  good  as  anything  we  know  of. 

S.  F.  Pribstley. — The  apparatus  has  been  described  in  the  pre- 
sent volume  of  the  Photographic  News,  and  any  camera  maker 
will  construct  it  for  you,  no  patent  having  been  taken  out  respect- 
ing it. 

Puzzled. — There  appear  to  be  two  kinds  of  stain  or  marking,  one 
being  due  to  a tiace  of  scum  on  the  bath,  and  the  other  arising 
from  defects  in  the  paper  itself. 

Hoxton  Amateur. — 1.  The  most  rapid  plates  often  give  thin 
images.  2.  Increase  the  quantity  of  pyrogallic  considerably,  and 
the  bromide  to  a less  extent. 

II.  Osborne. — 1.  It  will  vary  somewhat  according  to  amount  of 
water  absorbed  during  the  operation  of  washing,  but  about  four 
ounces  may  be  taken  as  an  average.  2.  Between  two  and  three 
dozen. 

J.  F.  Ryman. — A much  weaker  solution  should  be  used ; certainly 
not  stronger  than  10  grains  to  an  ounce. 

J.  L.  B. — 1.  It  is  no  reproach  to  a scientific  man  that  he  fails  to 
use  the  latest  or  most  advanced  names  for  chemicals  in  every- 
day use.  2.  You  certainly  may  write  of  “ sodium  thio-sulphate  ” 
instead  of  the  old  familiar  “ hypo.”  if  you  think  proper  ; but 
you  will  run  the  risk  of  appearing  pedantic  to  those  who  under- 
stand what  is  meant,  and  of  causing  others  to  take  much  un- 
necessary trouble  in  trying  to  obtain  the  “ new  ” salt.  Our 
laboratory  boy  once  attended  a science  class,  and  the  teacher, 
just  fresh  from  Kensington,  explained  that  only  ignorant  people 
speak  and  write  of  sulphuric  acid  ; the  elect  calling  it  “ hydric 
sulphate.”  The  youth  meditated  and  reasoned  on  this  ; the  con- 
sequence being  that  next  morning  our  gum  bottle  was  found 
neatly  labelled  “ Hydric  gummate  ! ” 
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POSITIVE  PICTURES  OX  GELATINO-CHLORIDE. 
First  Article. 

Last  week  we  laid  before  our  readers  an  extract  from  the 
theoretical  portion  of  a new  work  on  gelatino-chloride, 
which  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Eder  aud  Captain 
Pizziglielli ; and  we  now  propose  to  give  such  practical 
details  of  the  authors’  methods  as  shall  enable  our  readers 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  excellent  method  put  forward 
by  these  indefatigable  experimenters. 

Two  methods  of  preparing  the  chloride  emulsion  are 
considered — the  first  method  (without  ammonia)  yielding 
pictures  which  may  be  bright  brown  or  reddish  toned, 
according  to  the  developer  selected ; while  the  same 
emulsion,  if  digested  for  twenty-four  hours,  can  be  made 
to  yield  pictures  having  a fine  violet-black  tone. 

The  non-ammoniacal  emulsion  is  prepared  much  after 
the  manner  generally  adopted  for  the  production  of  a 
gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  the  soluble  chloride  being  con- 
tained in  a warm  gelatinous  solution,  to  which  the  silver 
nitrate  is  gradually  added,  while  the  mixture  is  kept  in 
continual  agitation.  Twenty-five  parts  of  gelatine  are  dis- 
solvedin200  parts  of  distilled  water,  together  with  7 partsof 
sodium  chloride,  and  6 40  parts  of  ammonium  chloride,  it 
being  convenient  to  allow  the  gelatine  to  swell  for  half-an- 
hour  before  applying  heat.  The  gelatine  being  dissolved, 
and  the  solution  at  50°  C.  (122UF.),  a silver-nitrate  solution 
containing  15  parts  of  the  salt  in  200  parts  of  water  is 
gradually  added  with  agitation  ; and  it  should  be  noted 
that  it  is  advisable  to  warm  the  silver  solution  to  the  same 
temperature  as  the  gelatinous  liquid. 

The  chloride  is  deposited,  under  these  circumstances,  in 
a very  fine  state  of  division,  aud  the  mixture  is  at  once 
poured  out  to  set,  a beaker  or  drinking  glass  serving  very 
well  as  a mould,  and  external  cooling  may  be  resorted  to 
when  it  is  desirable  to  work  expeditiously.  The  gelatinized 
emulsion  may  now  be  cut  into  strips  by  means  of  a horn 
spatula  or  a strip  of  glass;  but  if  a more  perfect  state  of 
division  is  desired,  it  may  be  forced,  nutmeg-grating 
fashion,  through  a piece  of  wire  netting.  In  either  case 
the  material  is  tied  up  in  a piece  of  muslin,  and  is  sus- 
pended in  a vessel  containing  a considerable  quantity  of 
water,  this  being  changed  five  or  six  times,  unless  a stream 
can  be  kept  flowing  through  the  vessel.  The  washing  may 
occupy  a period  of  six  to  twenty-four  hours,  according  to 
the  state  of  division  to  which  the  emulsion  is  reduced,  the 
temperature,  the  frequency  with  which  the  water  is 
changed,  and  other  circumstances.  This  operation  being 
satisfactorily  finished,  the  emulsion  is  well  drained,  and  is 
next  melted  at  a temperature  of  about  50p  C.  (=  122°  F.J. 

As  regards  the  filtration  of  the  emulsion,  fine  linen, 
purified  cotton  wool,  or  a special  paper  which  is  sold  for 
the  purpose  at  the  German  photographic  stock  houses,  may 


be  used.  The  emulsion  is  now  quite  ready  for  use  in  coat- 
ing either  ordinary  glass,  opal  glass,  or  paper  ; but  if  it  is 
considered  desirable  to  preserve  the  emulsion  in  the  jelly 
form  any  great  length  of  time,  it  is  advisable  to  add  0-2 
parts  of  thymol  or  phenol  to  each  100  parts  of  emulsion, 
the  preservative  agent  being  previously  dissolved  in  5 to  10 
parts  of  alcohol. 

For  the  dark  room,  used  for  the  preparation  of  the 
chloride  emulsion,  it  is  sufficient  to  provide  the  ordinary 
yellow  or  orange  illumination  required  in  working  the  wet 
collodion  process. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  FURNITURE. 

One  of  the  principal  Berlin  papers,  the  Berliner  lageblatt , 
has  passed  some  remarks  on  photographic  furniture. 

Even  in  the  first  and  most  fashionable  studios,  it  says,  we 
find  a heterogeneous  company  of  more  or  less  defective 
pieces  of  furniture — curiously  turned  chairs  with  the  most 
complicated  carviugs,  and  tables  of  a like  description,  but 
differing  in  important  particulars  from  the  meubles  dc  mode 
generally  found  in  our  drawing  or  dining  rooms  ; these,  in 
fact,  constitute  the  furniture  specially  constructed  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  produce 
artistic  effect.  Photographers  are  not  concerned  that  the 
furniture  they  use  in  their  art  should  have  a practical  value, 
or  that  it  should  correspond  with  anything  to  be  met  with 
in  a gentleman’s  smoking  room  or  a lady’ s boudoir. 

We  have  before  us  the  photograph  of  a successful  author 
who  had  the  fancy  to  be  represented  as  if  he  had  been  sur- 
prised by  the  photographer  at  his  daily  vocation — that  is 
to  say,  at  his  writing  table.  But  what,  a writing  table  ! It 
is  scarcely  large  enough  to  give  room  for  a sheet  of  paper 
besides  the  arms  of  the  occupant,  and  yet  a miserable  little 
inkstand  and  a worn-out  book  must  also  be  made  to  find 
a place  on  it.  And  these  are  supposed  to  be  the  materials 
of  a professional  litterateur!  In  another  photograph 
emanating  from  the  same  aristocratic  studio  the  same  table 
makes  its  appearance,  but  this  time  doing  duty  as  a piano 
— a transformation  which,  on  closer  inspection,  is  managed 
in  a very  simple  and  ingenious  manner.  The  lady,  a well- 
known  artiste,  sitting  in  front  of  this  instrument,  seems  to 
be  trying  in  vain  to  extract  music  from  its  sham  key-board. 
Now,  a cottage  piano  is  apiece  of  furniture  to  be  found  in 
every  middle-class  dwelling  ; but  have  our  esteemed  readers 
ever  seen  one  in  a studio  ? Scarcely,  we  think.  Of  the 
photographers  in  the  smaller  provincial  towns  we  will  say 
nothing.  They  have  at  their  command,  both  quantitatively 
and  qualitatively,  a more  modest  equipment ; generally, 
they  place  their  victims  in  front  of  a bare  wall,  or  beside 
a pillar,  something  like  William  Tell  in  the  Opera 
arranging  his  boy  next  to  a tree.  Occasionally  the  scaffold 
is  formed  of  an  imitation  balustrade.  Now  in  ordinary 
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life  how  often  (lo  we  find  time  or  opportunity  to  lean  against 
a column,  or  to  lounge  over  a stile  ? 

We  have  before  us  a portrait,  taken  in  the  studio,  of  an 
artist  who,  though  he  has  a great  reputation,  does  not 
hesitate  to  follow  his  colleagues  iu  making  the  sun  an  ac- 
complice in  his  contemptible  devices.  A young  man  in 
evening  dress  is  depicted  sitting  on  a drawing-room  chair 
that  has  twisted  legs,  in  the  midst  of  an  open  landscape, 
and  in  the  distance  the  wide  sea.  Can  a perverted  imagina- 
ation  go  further  ? And  yet  this  portrait — which,  by-the- 
bye,  is  an  excellent  photograph — emanates  from  one  ofour 
most  celebrated  studios.  Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  first  album  he  comes  across 
is  sure  to  find  similar  absurdities.  But  to  enumerate  the 
sins  of  our  photographic  artists  in  this  direction  would  be 
an  endless  task — we  must  give  it  up. 

Now,  however,  in  a period  when  art  manufacture  is 
making  efforts  to  establish  itself  on  a higher  level,  when 
we  are  all  trying  to  induce  it  to  run  in  the  lines  of  public 
taste  and  style,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that,  in  the  region 
of  photography,  and  more  especially  of  portrait  photo- 
graphy, there  should  be  an  advance  in  the  same  direction. 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  AT  YORK. 
Notwithstanding  the  counter  attractions  of  the  Electrical 
Exhibition  in  Baris,  it  may  be  well  to  put  on  record  the 
experiences  of  a visitor  to  York  during  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  that  town.  Arrived  at  the 
railway-station  of  the  North-Eastern  Company,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  specimens  of 
engineering  architecture  in  the  kingdom,  we  found  it 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  a score  or  more  of  Brush  lamps, 
which,  burning  steadily,  diffused  a white  light  amply  suffi- 
cient to  regulate  the  traffic,  and  to  set  off  the  fine-curved 
lines  of  the  newly-painted  roof  in  a very  satisfactory 
manner.  Coming  out  of  the  station  the  traveller  crosses 
the  Ouse  Bridge,  and  enters  the  town,  to  find  the  main 
thoroughfares  illuminated  in  the  same  way,  and  also  the 
new  Exhibition  Building,  where  the  President’s  address 
and  evening  lectures  were  given,  and  most  of  the  larger 
entertainments. 

Here  one  could  examine  at  leisure  the  Indian  collection 
of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  grand  telescope  of 
Messrs.  Cook  and  Sons,  and  other  scientific  objects,  before 
turning  into  the  art  galleries  containing  the  treasures 
rescued  from  Duncombe  House  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  fine  pictures  iu  water-colour 
and  oils,  illuminated  in  separate  rooms  according  to  diffe- 
rent systems,  some  of  the  paintings  being  lighted  by  Swan’s 
“incandescent”  lamps  arranged  as  chandeliers  in  groups, 
each  of  seven  vacuum  globes,  gathered  up  into  what  might 
be  called  “ electric  sunlights ; ” six  of  these  latter — 
or  forty- two  lamps  in  all— gave  a quality  and  degree  of 
illumination  which  excited  universal  admiration,  whilst  in 
an  adjoining  too.u  the  effect  of  ordinary  gaslight  was 
shown  for  comparison. 

The  Large  Hall  was,  on  the  first  night,  illuminated  by 
the  Brush  lamp  alone,  but,  with  improvised  arrangements, 
these  did  not  seem  to  answer  so  well  as  in  the  streets  out- 
side, so  that  on  the  second  night  recourse  was  had  to 
ordinary  gas  lighting;  but  when,  for  the  concluding  soiree, 
both  gas  and  electric  lights  were  used  conjointly,  the  effect 
was  truly  magnificent,  and  showed  to  perfection  the  varied 
colours  of  the  ladies'  dresses.  The  power  was  mainly  sup- 
plied by  one  of  Siemens'  large  alternating  current  machines  ; 
but  upon  occasions  the  Swan  lamps  were  worked  with 
laure’s  Accumulators,  the  apparatus  itself  being  open  to 
inspection  in  one  of  the  side  galleries. 

At  Mr.  Spoltiswoode's  lecture  on  Electric  Discharge,  the 
flashes  from  a poweiful  induction  coil  between  disc  and 
point,  the  aurora  and  stratification  due  to  partially  ex- 
hausted tubes,  and  peculiarities  of  the  Holtz  electrical 
machine  were  shown  and  described,  besides  two  tables 


of  the  Lane-Fox  construction,  which  differed  but  slightly, 
if  at  all,  from  those  shown  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan. 

And,  finally,  as  we  reported  last  week,  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  electric  lighting  was  discussed  in  the  Mechanical 
Section,  when  evidence  as  to  cost  and  photometric  value 
was  furnished  by  Sir  William  Thompson  and  Mr.  Bottcm- 
ley,  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  Sir  F.  Bramwell,  Mr.  Preece,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Swan.  The  special  application  of  the  Swan 
lamps  to  the  lighting  of  mines  and  tunnels  was  also  des- 
cribed, and  an  improved  form  of  safety  electric  lamp  with 
double  glasses  and  strong  protecting  wires  was  shown  at 
one  of  the  evening  meetings.  If  it  be  true,  as  stated,  that 
more  light  cau  be  got  from  the  electric  lamp  than  from  the 
gas  used  for  driving  the  Otto  engiue,  the  practical  realis- 
ation of  electric  lighting  for  photographic  and  other  pur- 
poses cannot  be  long  deferred.  Sir  William  Thomson  re- 
ported the  results  of  his  experiments  with  Swan's  Incan- 
descent Lamp,  as  giving  from  150  to  200  candles  standard 
per  horse  power,  with  possibility  of  increase  by  urging 
the  current  up  to  300  candles;  the  condition  of  greatest 
economy  being  that  of  working  at  about  eighty  volts,  or 
the  highest  point  that  the  lamp  will  bear  without  rupture. 
This  form  of  lamp  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  William,  that 
best  adapted  for  household  illumination,  and  generally  for 
domestic  purposes.  In  his  experiment  he  always  took  the 
shadow  of  a single  object  as  being  more  accurate  than  the 
ordinary  way  of  using  the  photometric  apparatus,  or,  as  he 
humorously  called  it,  “the  Jack  in  the  box.” 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

Judges’  Report. 

Tiie  judges  have  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  the 
Society  upon  the  success  of  this  department,  both  as  regards 
the  high  technical  excellence  displayed  in  most  of  the 
exhibits,  and  also  in  the  great  iucrease  in  the  number  of 
exhibits  in  comparison  with  the  past  few  years,  and  again 
the  judges  notice  the  rapid  strides  the  gelatine  process  has 
made  during  the  past  year,  most  of  the  present  exhibits 
having  been  taken  by  this  process. 

Section  1. — Professional  Photography. 

The  landscapes  in  this  section  are  few  in  number 
Mr.  A.  Hendrey  takes  the  only  award  (2ud  bionze  medal), 
for  a frame  of  charming  little  snow  landscapes,  No.  796, 
being  beautifully  rendered,  and  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  they  have  ever  8<  eo,  the  generality  being  very  hard. 
Mr.  J.  Milman  Brown  contributes  six  pictures,  which  are 
somewhat  dull  and  heavy,  the  best  being  Osborne  House. 
Mr.  John  Bates  Blow  sends  two  frames,  one  containing 
nine  views,  mostly  of  Neulyn,  near  PeDzance,  the  subjects 
in  themselves  being  roost  admirably  treated,  and  would  have 
taken  an  award,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  slovenly  finish; 
in  several  are  large  dark  spots,  which  might  have  been 
touched  out  in  the  negatives.  Three  of  the  prints  show  great 
artistic  taste  ; in  the  treatmentof  the  fishermen’s  cottages  and 
surroundings,  the  groups  of  figures  are  well  arranged. 
The  other  frame  is  a carbon  enlargement  of  two  dogs,  which 
also  possesses  some  good  points  from  a photographic  point  of 
view.  Mr.  W.  G.  Long  sends  a frame  of  ships  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  which  aie  good  specimens  of  the  different  styles  of 
naval  architecture.  Reuben  Mitchell  sends  two  frames, 
No.  813,  “ Elm  Trees,”  bring  fairly  good  ; a coast  scene 
(814),  an  instantaneous  view  of  the  sea  brach,  is  not  very 
interesting  compared  with  other  instantaneous  pictures 
iu  the  exhibition.  Mr.  J.G.  Wbaite  sends  again  this  year 
four  frames  of  charming  instantaneousstudiessimilar  to  those 
exhibited  bv  him  last  year ; and  though,  owing  to  his  having 
taken  a medal  in  the  same  section  last  year  for  the  same 
class  of  picture,  he  is  debarred  from  taking  a medal  of  the 
class  this  year,  the  judges  h'ghly  commend  his  pictures. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Lvntball,  ofReigate,  sends  four  pictures,  viz.,  two 
iuterior,  which  show  clean  and  careful  manipulation,  the  two 
others  being  a landscape  and  a group,  wbicb  are  fairly  good. 
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Chester  Cathedral  (interior),  a grand  picture  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Silvester  Parry,  is  one  of  the  finest  photographs  of  its 
class  ever  exhibited,  and  to  it  the  judges  have  awarded  thei^ 
first  silver  medal.  The  same  gentleman  lias  two  other 
pictures,  one  entitled  “ Canine  Frindship,”  the  other  being 
a church  with  river  scene,  which  possess  some  good  qualities. 
No.  721,  a frame  of  botanical  studies,  by  Charles  Henry 
Evans,  would  have  been  much  improved  if  they  had  not  been 
so  black  and  cold  in  tone.  Mr.  David  Hedges  contributes 
four  frames,  three  being  studies  of  animals  in  his  well-knowu 
style.  A very  interesting  collection  of  six  instautaneous 
pictures  are  exhibited  by  Robert  Harris  (No.  772)  taken  on 
board  the  steamship  Arab  going  full  speed  ; to  this  series  the 
judges  have  awarded  a first  bronze  medal.  The  Platinotype 
Company  send  a large  collection  of  examples  of  printing  by 
their  process,  one  great  charm  being  their  absolute  perma- 
nency ; the  finest  specimen  is  a frame  of  four  bas-reliefs. 
Mr.  \V.  Harrison  exhibits  a fine  interior  of  Antwerp 
Cathedral,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  would  have 
been  improved  if  it  bad  been  printed  iu  silver  instead  of 
carbon,  as  they  do  not  thiuk  the  print  exhibited  dots  full 
justice  to  the  negative. 

In  portraiture,  Messrs.  Byrne,  and  Co.,  of  Richmond,  send 
some  exceedingly  fine  examples  of  portraiture  on  china, 
which  seem  to  have  an  elaborate  finish  ; a first  bronze  medal 
has  been  awarded  to  these.  The  same  firm  send  also  some 
good  examples  of  cabinet  and  promenade  portraits.  Messrs. 
John  Chaffin  and  Sons  have  been  awarded  a second  silver 
medal  for  their  excellent  portrait  study  entitled, 
“The  Signal,”  b ing  very  artistically  treated,  and  the  com- 
position being  well  carried  out ; they  also  6end  several  other 
pictures,  notable  among  them  being  “ Going  to  School,” 
“Aunt’s  Birthday,”  “ My  Pet,”  &c.  Julius  A.  Kay  sends 
a portrait  (No.  733),  in  the  so-called  Rembrandt  style,  of 
Mr.  Perreni  in  character,  which  is  well  treated.  Messrs.  E. 
Day  and  Sons  send  six  portrait  studies  of  heads  (vignettes), 
which  are  very  soft  and  delicate.  E.  Denny  and  Co.  for- 
ward six  frames  of  small  portrait  studies,  one  a coloured 
group  which  is  scarcely  suitable  for  a photographic  exhibi- 
tion. Mr.  Arthur  Debenham  is  again  an  exhibitor,  and 
his  portrait  studies  are  very  fine  ; “ Painting  the  Plaque,”  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  is  the  best.  The  one  entitled 
“ Summer  ” is  also  very  good,  representing  a young  lady 
with  a lawn  tennis  racket ; the  pose  is  easy  and  graceful. 
Messrs.  W.  T.  Morgan  and  Co.,  of  Greenwich,  received  a 
first  bronze  medal  for  their  enlarging  process,  viz.,  the 
Argentic  Gelatino- Bromide  Process  ; the  results  exhibited 
are  very  fine  indeed,  and  appear  to  require  but  little  working 
up.  No.  766,  7,  two  portrait  studies  by  J.  T.  Robinson, 
cabinet  size,  one  entitled  “ Catchy  Catchy,”  a little  laughing 
child  in  night-dress,  is  very  amusing ; the  other  is  a 
portrait  of  a boy.  Both  of  these  show  great  artictic  taste  on 
the  part  of  the  photographer.  The  finest,  and  one  of  the 
grandest  composition  pictures  this  year  is  exhibited  by 
Mr.  W.  Gillard,  of  Gloucester,  entitled  “Reading  to 
Granny”  (No.  771),  a cottage  interior.  The  figure  of  the 
old  lady  is  admirable,  and  iu  the  opinion  of  the  judges  it 
is  the  most  natural  photograph  of  the  kind  they  have  ever 
seen,  and  therefore  they  award  it  a first  silver  medal. 
Another  picture  by  the  same  artist,  with  some  cattle  crossing 
a stream,  is  very  creditable.  Mr.  Thomas  Protheroe  sends 
four  frames  of  portraits,  cabinets,  &c.,  with  nothing  special 
about  them  of  interest.  Mr.  F.  Argali  contributes  six 
frames  of  portraits,  some  of  which  are  very  good.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bridge  sends  a group  of  eighteen  eminent  musicians  and 
composers  who  performed  the  Toy  Symphony,  a photo- 
graph stated  to  have  been  taken  in  an  ordinary  room.  In 
the  centre  of  the  group  is  the  Viscountess  Folkestone.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  a very  interesting  photograph,  and  is  highly 
commended. 

Section  II. — Amateur. 

Mr.  G.  Williams  sends  one  frame  (No.  851)  of  instan- 
taneous studies  (views  on  Margate  and  Ramsgate  sands), 
which,  injthe  opinion  of  the  judges,  are  the  best  and  most 


perfect  examples  of  instantaneous  photography  they  have 
ever  seen,  and  to  which  they  awarded  a first  silver  medal. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Horsey  has  been  awarded  a second  bronze  medal 
for  four  frames  of  photographs,  some  of  which  are  perfect 
little  gems.  Four  frames  by  Cecil  V.  Shadbolt,  which  are 
well  rendered,  and  technically  perfect,  have  been  awarded 
a first  bronze  medal.  Again  this  year  Mr.  J.  M.  Brownrigg 
contributes  some  of  his  well-known  landscape  studies. 
The  smaller  sizes  are  considerably  best,  the  four  larger 
ones  being  somewhat  too  soft;  a little  more  force  and 
brilliancy  would  have  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Mr. 
Andrew  Pringle  sends  five  pictures,  and  though,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  they  do  not  come  up  to  his  exhibits 
of  1879,  his  present  exhibits  show  great  taste.  Mr.  II.  B. 
Berkeley  sends  nine  small  pictures  printed  in  platinotype, 
which  appear  somewhat  heavy ; if  printed  in  silver  the 
results,  upon  the  whole,  would  have  been  undoubtedly 
better.  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Grant  contributes  two  frames  of 
views  taken  in  Nova  Zembla,  which  are  full  of  interest. 
Nos.  883-4,  by  R.  N.  Hormazdji,  are  two  little  studies, 
which  are  somewhat  marred  by  being  rather  too  heavily 
printed.  Mr.  S.  P.  Jackson  sends  nine  small  studies — 
mostly  on  the  River  Thames— of  boats  and  water  in 
motion,  which  are  clever  and  artistic  studies. 

Section  III. — Photographic  Appliances , Spc. 

No.  894,  by  Mr.  Otto  Mohr,  is  an  improved  lantern-stand 
fitted  with  double  dissolving-tap  and  valve  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  gas.  In  the  opinion  of  the  judges  this 
piece  of  apparatus  has  much  useless  work  about  it  in  the 
shape  of  screws,  &c.,  the  back  pressure  valves  being  very 
defective  in  construction,  and  perfectly  useless  for  the  pur- 
pose they  are  intended  for.  No.  895,  by  the  same  contributor, 
is  a piece  of  apparatus  called  an  improved  oxygen 
gas  purifier.  It  is  most  elaborate,  to  say  the  most 
of  it,  and  the  numerous  screws,  taps,  &c.,  seem  to  make  the 
simple  method  of  washing  the  gas  very  undesirably  com- 
plicated. No.  896,  au  instantaneous  shutter,  a clever  con- 
trivance by  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Sands,  of  London,  seems  very 
effective  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  No.  897,  a 
camera  with  swing  back,  contributed  by  the  same  firm,  is  a 
useful  and  portable  contrivance,  but  several  other  London 
makers  adopt  the  same  form  of  swing  back.  No.  898  is  a 
frame  of  instantaneous  pictures  taken  by  the  above-named 
instantaneous  shutter  (No.  896).  No.899,  an  instantaneous 

shutter  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Jackson,  is  the  most  simple  and  effec- 
tive of  its  kind,  and  less  likely  to  get  out  of  order  than 
many  ; to  this  has  been  awarded  a second  silver  medal. 


THE  ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

FROM  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

This  Society  opened  its  forty-ninth  annual  exhibition  to  the 
geueial  public  on  Tuesday,  Sept  6th,  at  one  o’clock  p.m. 
The  President,  the  Rev.  Canon  Saltern  Rogers,  gave  the 
opening  address  to  a very  large  and  appreciative  audience, 
iu  which  he  alluded  to  the  various  departments  of  the  present 
exhibition.  He  remarked  strongly  on  the  great  success  this 
year  of  the  photographic  department  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  William  Brooks.  He  said  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
exhibitions  of  photography  the  Society  had  ever  had,  which 
was  very  encouraging  in  every  way,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  on  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Brooks  would  give  an 
explanation  of  the  various  and  most  modern  processes  in  the 
photogiaphic  art,  and  he  bad  no  doubt,  as  in  previous  years, 
it  would  be  highly  interesting.  He  (the  President)  then 
alluded  to  some  of  the  most  notable  of  the  exhibits.  To 
his  own  mind,  the  most  wonderful  picture  in  the  exhibi- 
tion was  one  by  Mr.  William  Gillard,  of  Gloucester, 
“ Reading  to  Granny  ; " he  could  not  speak  too  highly  of  it. 
The  composition  and  the  high  artistic  feeling  throughout 
were  marvellous.  The  exhibition  was  also  strong  in  examples 
of  instantaneous  photography,  the  finest  being  by  Mr. 
Williams,  the  subject  being  “ Ramsgate  and  Margate 
Sands,”  in  which  every  individual  figure  was  a perfect  little 
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study  ; little  children  were  depicted  running  about,  and 
some  splashing  the  water  over  the  others  in  childish  play, 
and  this,  he  was  told,  was  the  outcome  of  the  gelatine  pro- 
cess. He  also  alluded  to  some  exhibits  by  Mr.  Kobert 
Harris  in  the  same  department,  being  views  taken  from 
on  board  the  steam  ship  Arab  on  the  way  to  the  Gape  ; 
they  were  also  very  wonderful,  and  showed  how  useful 
the  process  was  in  depicting  moving  objects.  In  one 
of  the  pictures  was  one  of  the  yards  with  the  men 
manning  it  ; the  camera  had  evidently  been  placed  in  the 
rigging  of  the  other  mast.  He  also  wished  to  call  attention 
to  the  fine  example  exhibited  by  Mr.  Silvester  Parry, 
the  interior  of  Chester  Cathedral,  which  was  a noble 
piece  of  work,  and  a very  perfect  picture.  Another  picture, 
very  interesting,  and  although  small,  not  without  interest, 
was  one  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  being  a group  of  the 
most  eminent  musicians  and  composers  of  the  present 
day,  who  had  performed  the  toy  symphony  on  toy  instru- 
ments. It  was  amusing  to  see  such  men  as  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  performing  on  a rattle,  and  Arthur  Sullivan  playing 
a tin  whistle,  and  he  had  been  given  to  understand  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  performance  realised  the  sum  of  £400,  and 
the  profits  of  the  photograph  was  about  £40,  which  was 
handed  over  to  the  Children’s  Hospital  by  Mr.  Bridge. 
He  also  remarked  the  beauty  of  some  little  studies  in  the 
amateur  department  by  Mr.  Horsey,  a new  exhibitor,  some 
being  very  perfect.  He  concluded  his  remarks  on  the  photo- 
graphic department  by  saying  that  as  next  year  would 
be  the  jubilee  of  the  Society,  he  trusted  all  its  exhi- 
bitors would  send  so  as  to  make  as  great  a display  as  possible, 
as  this  was  the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom, 
and  he  hoped  it  had  done  a great  good  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment to  young  contributors. 

I think  myself,  on  the  whole,  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
photographic  displays  it  has  ever  been  the  good  fortune 
of  Falmouth  to  have.  It  seemed  to  be  the  talk  of  the 
towta.  At  times  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  into  the 
room,  and  crowds  of  people  were  generally  to  be  found  around 
the  productions  of  Mr.  Gillard  and  Mr.  Silvester  Parry, 
which  seemed  to  be  highly  appreciated.  All  the  pictures 
appeared  to  be  admirably  hung,  and  everyone  hung  to 
advantage,  so  that  one  would  not  clash  and  destroy  the 
other  ; but  I think  that  if  the  Society  could  see  its  way  clear 
to  have  the  room  lighted  at  the  tcp  instead  of  the  sides 
as  it  now  is,  it  would  further  enhance  the  charm  of  the 
photographs.  It  is  a very  good  idea  to  have  the  photo- 
graphs in  a room  by  themselves,  instead  of  being  in 
the  large  hall  as  they  used  to  be  in  former  years,  as  the 
colour  of  the  oil  and  water  colour  painting  seemed  to 
destroy  the  beauty  of  the  photographs,  and  made  them  look 
dull  and  heavy. 

On  the  Thursday  evening  there  was  a large  attendance 
to  bear  Mr.  Brooks  explain  the  various  processes  now 
in  use  by  which  most  of  the  pictures  in  the  exhibition 
were  made ; the  instantaneous  shutters  of  Messrs. 
Chadwick,  Cadett,  Jackson,  Hunter  and  Sands,  seemed 
to  greatly  interest  the  audience  ; the  greatest  feature  was  the 
demonstration  of  Morgan’s  gelatino  paper  process,  in  which 
Mr.  Brooks  exposed  and  developed  a life-size  enlargement 
in  the  presence  of  the  audience.  The  image  making  its 
appearance  on  the  application  of  the  developer  was  found 
to  be  the  portrait  of  the  president,  the  Rev.  Canon  Rogers, 
which  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  the  applause 
being  hearty  and  very  prolonged.  I noticed  a large  number 
of  photographers  pretent  who  seemed  to  take  a lively  interest 
in  the  proceedings. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Photographing  Children — Photographic  Season  Ticket 
Holders — Gelatine  v.  Collodion — Universal  Thread 
for  Lenses — Photographic  Advertisements. 
Photographing  Children. — The  task  of  photographing 
children  of  the  tiresome  age  of  from  one  to  four  years  old  is 
at  once  a delight  and  an  abomination.  If  the  light  is  good 
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and  everything  goes  well,  you  may  get  a picture  of  infantile 
loveliness  which  will  be  a thing  of  joy  and  beauty,  and 
^irove  an  inexhaustible  advertisement  of  your  skill;  but 
if  the  reverse,  and  you  go  on  reducing  your  stock  of  dry 
plates  with  failure  after  failure,  you  come  to  regard  the 
innocent  as  a monster  in  disguise,  and  no  amount  of  ex- 
pletives let  off  in  the  dark-room  will  restore  your  equanimity. 
Now  is  it  not  possible  to  lessen  the  chances  of  failure?  The 
focussing  of  a child  is  always  a fidgetty  operation.  You 
place  it  in  position,  and  bury  your  head  under  the  cloth  ; 
you  think  you  have  got  everything  sharp,  and  proceed  to 
insert  the  dark  slide.  Before,  however,  this  is  accomplished, 
baby  moves  its  head  completely  out  of  focus,  and  you  have 
to  go  through  the  operation  de  novo,  tiring  the  little  sitter, 
and  fatiguing  yourself.  The  simplest  plan  would  appear 
to  be  to  have  a camera  and  lens  on  purpose  for  children  ; to 
register  the  distance  between  the  chair  and  the  lens,  and 
never  alter  one  or  the  other,  so  that  the  focus  would  always 
remain  the  same,  and  you  would  never  require  to  look  at  the 
glass  screen.  This  would  necessitate  some  special  studio 
chair  or  couch  on  which  the  infantile  sitter  could  be  posed 
and  held  so  as  to  be  always  in  the  exact  spot  where  the  focus 
would  come.  The  devising  of  a combination  chair  and 
•‘rest”  which  would  secure  the  child  sufficiently,  and  yet 
not  compel  it  to  sit  stiffly,  might  be  a matter  of  some 
difficulty,  but  is  surely  not  insuperable.  The  gelatine  pro- 
cess is  now  so  rapid  that  failures  from  movement  ought  to 
be  almost  impossible.  Not  so  with  imperfect  focussing,  and 
we  believe  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  is  the  cause  of 
disappointment.  No  doubt  the  uniform  size,  and  nearly 
uniform  pose,  which  this  method  would  entail  might  bean 
objection  in  the  eyes  of  an  ultra-artistic  photographer  ; 
but  we  fancy  the  majority  of  the  profession  would  hail  any 
one  as  a benelactor  who  could  invent  a method  by  which 
photographing  children  could  be  accomplished  without  the 
present  annoyances. 

Photographing  Season  Ticket  Holders. — " They  manage  these 
things  better  in  France.”  It  would  never  occur  to  any 
English  Railway  Company  to  ordain  that  each  season  ticket 
holder  should  deposit  a photographic  portrait  of  himself  in 
its  keeping — a request  which  has  just  been  made  by  the 
Western  Railway  of  France.  No  doubt  the  Western 
Railway  Company  has  its  reasons,  but  to  the  outside  public 
the  demand  is  a somewhat  unintelligible  one.  Are  the 
officials  required  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  fea- 
tures of  the  season  ticket  holders  by  a careful  study  of  their 
photographs,  and  expected  to  retain  the  said  features  in  their 
minds,  so  as  to  be  able  tocompare  them  with  theactual  faces 
when  the  latter  present  themselves?  Would  it  not  be 
necessary,  too,  for  each  season  ticket  holder  to  have  his 
photograph  taken  afresh  every  year?  Whiskers  and 
moustaches  have  a habit  of  growing  on  the  adolescent  lip 
and  chin,  and  a twelvemonth  works  wonders  in  this  respect. 
Many  people,  too,  are  rather  changeable  in  their  hirsute 
appendages,  and  the  photograph  of  to-day  by  no  means 
represents  the  face  of  the  sitter  to-morrow.  There  is,  perhaps, 
a shadow  of  a reason  for  having  one’s  photograph  inserted 
inside  a season-ticket.  In  case  of  losing  it,  for  instance,  a 
ticket  collector  would  be  able  to  detect  an  impostor,  who 
having  found  the  ticket  passed  it  oft  as  his  own.  But  this 
supposes  the  dishonest  person  to  be  stupid  enough  not  to 
have  his  photograph  taken  and  subsitituted  for  the  rightful 
owner’s,  so  that,  after  all,  this  reason  is  not  worth  very  much. 
Then  what  a trouble  to  have  to  sit  for  one’s  portrait  before 
a ticket  can  be  issued  ! It  would  be  almost  necessary  for  the 
Company  to  have  a photographer  on  the  premises,  as  some 
hair-dressers  have  hat  renovators,  to  take  you  “ while  you 
wait.”  On  the  whole,  we  fancy  that  with  the  exactions 
English  companies  already  impose,  the  condition  of  a 
photograph  would  be  the  last  straw  to  break  the  camel’s 
back.  Still,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  with  what 
object  the  Western  Company  has  made  the  rule.  Can  it  bo 
that  it  wishes  to  do  photographers  a good  turn,  and  give  a 
spurt  to  the  somewhat  waning  interest  in  photographic 
portraiture  ? 
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Gelatine  v.  Collodion. — The  gelatine  v.  collodion  contro- 
versy has  been  pretty  well  thrashed  out,  but  a correspondent 
in  last  week’s  issue  raises  a question  which  surely  carries 
with  it  its  own  answer.  If  gelatine  plates  are  placed  in  the 
market  at  a price  impossible  to  make  them  at  a profit,  the 
inference  is  that  they  are  badly  prepared,  and  will  give  but 
trouble  and  worry  to  the  unfortunate  photographer  who 
uses  them.  In  a conversation  between  dry  plate  photo- 
graphers, the  first  question  put  is,  “ Whose  plates  do  you 
use?”  Then,  in  all  probability,  follows  a lengthened  criti- 
cism on  the  various  makers  of  dry  plates,  in  which  names 
are  handled  with  greater  freedom  than  is  permissible  in 
these  pages.  It  follows  from  this  that  a maker  of  bad 
plates  soon  gets,  like  his  work,  “spotted,"  and  hence  low 
prices  canuot  pay.  This  is  a fact  which  manufacturers 
should  bear  in  mind.  It  is  very  certain  that  a photographer 
would  not  hesitate  which  to  choose — a cheap  plate  not  to 
be  depended  upon,  or  a dear  plate  in  which  the  results 
were  nearly  always  certain. 

A Universal  Thread  for  Lenses. — Mr.  Cutchey’s  sugges- 
tion at  a recent  “ Thursday  Evening  for  Photographers  ’’ 
(what  a name  this  is ; could  not  a better  one  be  found  ?), 
that  opticians  should  adopt  a universal  thread  for  the 
flanges  of  their  lenses,  so  that  a lens  of  one  maker  should 
be  interchangeable  with  that  of  another,  is  a good  idea, 
though  we  have  little  hope  of  it  ever  being  put  into  prac- 
tice. Yet,  up  to  a certain  point,  the  thing  could  be  done. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  a certain  standard  thread  to  be 
agreed  upon  for  lenses  of  certain  sizes — that  is,  all  lenses 
from  two  to  three  inches  diameter  should  have  the  same 
thread  ; three  inches  to  four  inches  another  also  similar, 
and  soon.  This  would  not  be  a very  difficult  matter,  but 
we  fear  our  opticians  are  too  conservative  to  alter  their 
plan  of  working. 

Photographic  Advertisements. — The  advertising  mania  haB 
touched  pretty  well  everything,  from  tramway  car  tickets 
to  the  pyramids  ; but  it  has  not  as  yet  made  much  use  of 

{hotograpby.  The  photographer’s  time  has  yet  to  come, 
t is  true  a few  house  agents  have  had  “eligible  mansions  ” 
and  “ desirable  residences”  photographed  ; but,  as  a rule, 
the  work  has  been  so  badly  done  that  the  pictures  repel 
rather  than  attract.  One  or  two  tradesmen  have  also  tried 
having  some  speciality  in  their  goods  photographed,  but, 
somehow,  disappointment  has  generally  resulted,  and  the 
wood  engraver,  the  lithographer,  and  the  colour  printer 
have  not  been  ousted  from  their  position.  It  may  be  that 
photography  is  too  truthful  and  wants  the  power  of  beauti- 
fying. Certain  it  is  that  no  photographer  can  hope  to 
please  (say)  the  owner  of  spacious  premises  in  the  same  way 
that  an  artist  can.  Perspective  and  proportion  the  wielder 
of  the  pencil  totally  ignores,  and  all  he  aims  at  is  to  make 
a gigantic  building  out  of  what  in  reality  is  a very  modest 
establishment.  So  far  as  architectural  advertising  is  con- 
cerned, then,  photography  is  quite  out  of  court.  But 
there  are  minor  uses  to  which  it  could  be  put,  if  the  photo- 
graphs could  be  produced  in  some  tasteful  way.  The 
majority  of  photographs  which  have  been  done  for  adver- 
tising purposes  are  bald,  obtrusive,  and  often  positively 
ugly  in  their  glaring  literalness.  What  is  wanted  ia  an 
attractiveness  which  will  catch  the  eye.  To  some  extent 
this  has  been  done  by  an  American  firm  of  cigar  merchants, 
whose  advertisements  are  now  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
London  tobacconists,  and  invariably  attract  the  passer-by 
whenever  they  are  shown.  These  advertisements  consist  of 
cabinet  photographs  of  actresses,  surrounded  by  the  words 
in  an  ornamental  scroll,  &c.,  setting  forth  the  virtues  of  the 
cigars  in  question.  The  photographs  are  evidently  pro- 
duced by  double  printing,  and  admit  of  any  variety  in 
design.  Of  course  the  main  point  is  to  get  pretty  faces,  and 
of  these  there  is  no  lack  in  England.  The  pretty  nobodies 
who  are  so  freely  exhibited  in  the  windows  of  photograph 
dealers  might  thus  serve  a useful  purpose,  a quality  which 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  fulfil  at  present. 
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HERR  HOF-PHOTOGRAPH  JOSEF  ALBERT  IN 
MUNICH. 

They  are  early  people  in  Munich.  There  is  no  need  to 
wait  until  noon  to  make  a call  for  fear  you  may  interfere 
with  the  commencement  of  the  daily  labour.  At  nine 
o’clock  you  will  find  the  busy  establishments  here  in  full 
swing,  and,  possibly,  if  you  ventured  there  at  eight,  nobody 
would  feel  put  out  but  yourself.  Going  to  work  so  early 
reminds  one  of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  some  two 
years  ago,  when  his  Imperial  Majesty  always  began  the 
serious  labours  of  the  day  about  six.  The  comic  papers, 
we  remember,  made  very  merry  over  the  Emperor  being  up 
betimes,  and  published  humorous  diaries  of  what  was  done 
in  the  small  hours  ; but  it  was  not  such  fun  for  those  who 
had  to  rise  from  a comfortable  bed,  hours  before  their  wont, 
to  attend  upon  his  Majesty.  We  ourselves  were  called 
upon  to  explain  the  various  applications  of  photography 
to  military  purposes  while  the  morning  air  was  still  raw 
and  chill,  and,  before  seveu,  had  gone  through  a demon- 
stration of  the  carbon  process  to  his  Majesty's  entire  satis- 
faction, if  not  to  our  own.  Herr  Albert,  it  seems,  has 
done  a good  deal  of  work  for  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and, 
we  believe,  holds  an  appointment  under  his  Majesty. 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  early  rising  and  photography  are 
coupled  in  our  minds  as  we  are  here  in  Munich,  paying 
a visit  “ At  Home.” 

Mr.  Court- Photographer  Joseph  Albert  has  his  estab- 
lishment in  one  of  the  best  streets  in  Munich,  the  Karl- 
strasse.  He  holds  high  rank  as  a portraitist,  and,  as  we 
pass  into  the  broad  entrance,  between  handsome  columns, 
we  see  many  magnificent  examples  of  hi3  work.  The  re- 
ception room  is  small,  but  well  appointed,  and  on  the 
walls  are  some  large  direct  portraits  with  six-inch  heads, 
as  well  as  some  highly-finished  enlargements,  all  of  them 
of  notable  persons.  The  Emperors  of  Germany,  Russia, 
and  Austria,  the  boy-like  King  of  Bavaria,  as  well  as 
potentates  from  Saxony  and  Hanover,  are  here  repre- 
sented, from  negatives  taken  by  Herr  Albert  himself.  All 
the  prints  are,  however,  in  silver,  and  there  is  not  a single 
example  of  carbon  printing  on  the  walls.  Herr  Albert 
prints  either  by  silver  or  by  Lichtdruck,  and,  if  you  like, 
he  will  take  you  a carte  portrait  and  furnish  you  with 
five  hundred  copies  of  it  for  thirty  marks,  orthirty  shillings; 
a thousand  copies  cost  £2  10s. ; or,  if  it  is  a cabinet  por- 
trait, then  a thousaud  copies  cost  £3  10s.  The  prints  are 
only  upon  writing  paper  if  delivered  at  this  price,  and 
thick  plate  paper  or  cardboard  pictures  would,  naturally 
enough,  cost  more.  For  glazing,  an  extra  twenty  per  cent, 
is  charged. 

We  must  not,  however,  lead  our  readers  to  suppose  that 
very  high  class  Lichtdruck  portraits  are  furnished  for  this 
amount.  As  most  of  us  know  very  well,  to  give  good 
Lichtdruck  impressions,  not  only  must  the  negative  be  suit- 
able, but  the  object  as  well.  A gentleman  in  a black  hat 
and  black  coat  could  not  be  satisfactorily  reproduced  by 
Lichtdruck  except  under  much  difficulty,  .and  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  people  who  know  what  silver  prints  are, 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  impressions  in  Lichtdruck.  In 
a word,  while  very  much  can  be  done  in  collotype  printing, 
and,  in  the  case  of  reproductions  of  paintings,  &c.,  the  most 
satisfactory  prints  produced,  we  have  not  yet  got  so  far  as 
to  print  off  ordinary  portraits  by  steam  ; and  when  Licht- 
drucks  are  particularly  well  done,  we  may  be  sure  no  pains 
or  time  have  been  spared  in  their  production. 

Collotype  printing  is  not  merely  done  by  hand-presses 
now-a-days,  but  by  machinery  ; and  here  across  the  yard 
we  see  two  so-called  Schnellpressen  (quick  presses)  at  work. 
A gas-engine  of  six-horse  power  is  employed  to  drive  the 
machiues,  and  each  machine  requires  the  attention  of  a 
skilled  mechanic  and  a girl.  The  press  is  very  like  the 
lithographic  quick-press  with  which  somo  of  our  readers 
are  doubtless  acquainted.  Upon  a big  steel  bed  lies  the  little 
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collotype  printing  block.  It  is  a piece  of  glass  nearly 
half  an  inch  thick,  its  uppermost  surface  carrying  the 
bichromated  gelatine  image.  The  block  seems  very  small 
for  so  large  a press,  for,  as  the  metal  bed  moves  to  and  fro, 
and  the  big  cylinder  that  carries  the  paper  revolves,  only  a 
doable  cabinet  print  results  therefrom.  The  mountain 
moves,  and  a mouse  issues  forth.  It  takes,  perhaps,  a 
a minute  to  produce  the  pair  of  prints.  At  this  particular 
machine  they  are  printing  copies  of  Schiitzenlisl,  a work  just 
now  much  in  request  by  the  Munich  public.  The  negative 
is  from  a huge  painting  of  a Munich  beer-girl — a lively 
voung  person  indigenous  to  the  soil,  who  trips  about 
among  her  patrons  with  half-a-dozen  foaming  tankards  in 
each  hand — and  as  there  is  a good  deal  of  gradation  and  large 
quantities  are  required  quickly  and  cheaply,  the  Schnell- 
press  is  employed  in  preference  to  the  slower  and  more 
accurate  hand  machine. 

Let  us  watch  the  printing  for  a moment.  The  glass 
printing  block,  with  its  brownish  film  of  gelatine,  moves 
horizontally  to  and  fro,  and,  as  it  does  so,  passes  under  half- 
a-dozen  ink  rollers,  which  not  only  apply  ink,  but  disperse 
it.  Some  of  the  rollers  are  of  leather,  and  some  of  glue,  and 
whenever  the  printing  block  retires  from  underneath  them, 
an  inked  slab  takes  the  place  of  the  block,  and  imparts  more 
ink  to  the  rollers.  It  is  the  man’s  duty  to  see  that  the  ink 
is  duly  carried  to  the  rollers,  and  applied  by  the  latter  in 
sufficient  quantity  ; while  to  the  girl,  who  stands  at  some 
height  above  the  machine,  falls  the  task  of  placing  a sheet 
of  paper  around  a huge  cylinder,  which,  in  revolving,  presses 
against  the  block,  and  thus  secures  an  impression  on  the 
paper.  Sometimes  as  many  as  eight  different  rollers  are  em- 
ployed for  inking — the  surface  of  the  block  being  touched 
by  all  as  it  passes  underneath  them — for  the  difficulty  in 
working  by  machinery  is  to  apply  the  ink  as  delicately  and 
equally  as  possible. 

It  is  necessary  at  intervals  to  damp  the  block,  and  when 
the  printer  in  charge  finds  this  to  be  the  case,  he  stops  his 
press  for  a few  minutes.  The  gelatine  film  from  the  first 
has  been  impregnated  with  a little  glycerine,  which  serves  to 
retain  moisture,  and  now  a little  more  glycerine  and  water 
are  applied  by  means  either  of  a cloth  or  sponge.  Then, 
previously  to  resuming  work,  a leather  roller  is  passed  over, 
o remove  surplus  moisture,  and  the  block  is  again  ready  for 
rinting. 

The  quick  presses  in  use  at  the  Albert  establishment  will 
produce  from  800  to  2,000  copies  a day,  but,  as  we  said 
before,  the  work  is  obviously  not  so  fine  as  that  produced  by 
a careful  printer  with  a hand-press.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  a vast  amount  of  work  that  naturally  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  Schnellpress.  The  printing  of  pictures  for  catalogues 
offers  a wide  field.  Hatters,  ironmongers,  engineers,  book- 
binders, tailors,  furniture-dealers,  &c.,  &c.,  are  all  beginning 
to  find  out  the  value  of  photographic  illustrations,  and 
Lichtdruck  renders  great  service  in  permitting  them  to  place 
before  the  public  representations  of  objects  for  sale  in  a most 
novel  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  actual  preparation  of  the  printing  blocks  we  shall 
detail  in  our  “At  Homes”  at  Herr  Obernetter  of  Munich, 
and  Ilerr  Lowy  at  Vienna,  merely  remarking  here  that  Herr 
Albert,  no  more  than  his  colleagues,  does  not  practise  the  old 
method  of  Lichtdruck,  in  which  two  films  of  bichromated 
gelatine  are  applied.  Herr  Albert’s  original  plan — and  he 
was  the  first  to  employ  Lichtdruck  practically,  if  we  except 
Garniers  beautiful  process — was  to  apply  a preliminary 
coating  of  bichromated  gelatine  to  the  thick  glass  plate, 
the  film  being  exposed  through  the  back  of  the  glass,  and 
thus  rendered  iusoluble  and  tightly  cemented  to  the  surface  ; 
this  firm  film  served  as  a basis  for  the  second  sensitive  coat- 
ing that  was  afterwards  impressed  by  tbe  negative.  This 
double  treatment  of  the  thick  glass  plate  is  now  definitely 
abandoned  in  most  Lichtdruck  establishments,  and, 
instead,  a preliminary  coating  of  soluble  silicate  and 
white  of  egg  dissolved  in  water  is  employed.  This  solution 
must  be  very  dilute,  it  must  be  prepared  fresh,  and  la3t, 


but  not  least,  the  silicate  must  be  entirely  free  from  caustic 
potash  ; otherwise  the  result  is  never  perfect.  The  prelim- 
inary film  is  exceedingly  thin,  and,  prior  to  the  application 
of  the  bichromated  gelatine,  it  is  rinsed  with  water,  so  that 
an  open  porous  surface  may  be  obtained.  The  printing, 
which  is  done  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame,  is  usually  con- 
ducted with  a stripped  negative,  but  a reversed  negative 
taken  on  patent  plate  can  be  pressed  sufficiently  in  contact 
to  give  a sharp  impression. 

Most  Lichtdruck  prints  are  treated  with  shellac  var- 
nish after  drying,  and  in  this  way  are  made  to  look  very 
much  like  silver  prints,  for  which  they  are  frequently 
sold.  Carefully  printed  Lichtdrucks  on  matt  plate  paper 
are  not  varnished,  these  being  generally  used  for  book 
illustrations. 

We  pass  from  the  Schnellpress  room  into  the  ordinary 
silver  printing  room,  where  a revolving  table  for  vignettes 
at  once  attracts  notice.  It  is  around  table  about  four  feet 
in  diameter,  upon  which  the  printing  frames  are  laid.  The 
motive  power  is  a large  clock,  or  rather  the  works  of  one, 
the  clock  being  set  in  motion  by  two  heavy  weights,  such 
as  one  sees  attached  to  the  ordinary  Dutch  clock.  “It  is 
a very  simple  affair,”  says  our  friend  ; “ I constructed  it 
myself.  The  table  moves  very  slowly,  but  goesoD  all  day, 
if  you  pull  up  the  weights  occasionally.”  We  saw  the 
vignettes  thus  automatically  printed,  and  they  were  very 
finely  graduated. 

In  Herr  Albert's  establishment,  the  cabinet  portrait 
style  is  most  favoured  by  the  public,  the  charge  made  for 
a dozen  pictures  being  27  marks  or  shillings ; but  then 
Munich,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  altogether  a cheap  city. 

Some  specimens  of  colour  printing  in  Herr  Albert’s 
studio  deserve  mention.  Herr  Albert  has  been  experi- 
menting with  some  success  on  the  method  which  is  usually 
connected  with  the  name  of  Ducos  du  Hauron.  A paint- 
ing is  photographed  three  times ; the  first  negative  is 
taken  through  a red  screen,  the  second  through  a blue 
screen,  and  the  third  through  a yellow  screen.  Albert 
employs  coloured  liquids  for  his  screens,  and  in  this  way 
he  secures  three  negatives,  in  the  taking  of  which  respec- 
tively the  rays  of  the  three  primary  colours  have  been  ab- 
sorbed. The  negative  taken  through  the  red  screen  is 
then  printed  upon  red  carbon  tissue,  and  the  other  two 
negatives  printed  respectively  with  blue  and  yellow 
tissue.  Then  the  three  prints  in  red,  yellow,  and  blue 
are  superposed,  and  the  picture  is  finished.  By  work- 
ing in  this  way,  Herr  Albert  claims  to  have  repro- 
duced a coloured  picture  of  Lemercier,  which  had  been 
produced  from  eighteen  stones  (and  therefore  contained 
eighteen  different  tints)  in  all  its  pristine  beauty.  As  the 
original  was  not  at  hand  for  comparison,  it  was  impossible 
to  say  how  far  success  had  been  secured,  but  certainly  the 
Albert  pictures  are  very  pleasing  and  interesting.  To 
talk  of  the  process  as  one  of  photographing  in  natural 
colours  is  of  course  nonsense,  for  there  is  no  relation 
between  the  colours  absorbed  by  the  screens  and  the  par- 
ticular pigment  which  happens  to  be  in  the  carbon  tissue  ; 
but,  as  an  important  experiment,  the  matter  deserves 
notice.  But  more  satisfactory  still  than  the  compound 
pictures  in  colours,  was  a compound  picture  we  saw  (from 
the  three  negatives)  printed  in  monochrome  or  sepia  ; 
the  painting  was  here  reproduced  far  more  satisfactorily 
than  when  a single  negative  only  was  employed  for  print- 
ing. In  effect,  the  colours  of  the  original  picture  ap- 
peared to  have  been  more  truthfully  translated  into  mono- 
tone by  taking  three  negatives  under  the  particular  con- 
ditions ; so  harmonious,  indeed,  was  the  result,  that  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  in  future,  in  the  photographing 
of  paintings,  recourse  is  not  had  to  this  particular  method, 
or  a modification  of  it. 


The  “ By-the-Bye  ” next  week  will  be  “ A Thotographio 
Museum  ” ; the  following  “ At  Home  ” will  be  “ Fritz 
Luckardt  in  Vienna.” 
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Stotfej. 

This  day  fortnight  is  the  last  moment  for  sending  in 
pictures  to  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition. 

Herr  Schaarwiichter  and  Herr  Priimm,  two  of  the  leading 
Berlin  portraitists,  have  purchased  Mr.  Woodbury’s  new 
patent. 

Mr.  Robinson  and  Captain  Abney’s  new  work  on  Silver 
Printing  will  be  published  simultaneously  in  this  country 
and  America. 


Messrs.  Downey,  of  Ebury  Street,  make  use  of  a movable 
canopy  under  which  to  work  their  cameras.  It  measures 
about  7 by  5 feet,  is  six  feet  high,  and  runs  on  castors,  the 
sides  draped  with  tapestry  which  may  be  made  to  fall  on 
all  sides,  although,  of  course,  this  is  never  required.  There 
are  racks  around  for  placing  a dozen  or  more  dark  slides,  so 
that  these  are  always  to  hand  immediately  after  focussing. 
The  tapestry  obviates  the  need  of  any  dark-cloth,  and  under 
the  circumstances  the  assistant  can  work  very  quickly. 


A clever  accessory  in  the  studio  at  Ebury  Street  is  a 
trapeze,  which  Messrs.  Downey  have  employed  in  some 
charming  studies  ; for,  strange  to  say,  it  is  with  ladies  that 
the  accessory  is  mostly  used.  With  one  hand,  or  even 
both  hands,  holding  the  trapeze,  a delightful  pose  may  be 
ecured,  if  the  model  happens  to  be  young,  and  bright,  and 
spirituelle. 


In  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  boundary  cairns  are  photo- 
graphed, so  that  pictorial  records  of  the  frontier  may  be 
kept.  It  might  be  well  to  follow  the  same  plan  in  the 
Transvaal,  to  avoid  future  disputes  with  the  Boers. 


The  washing  of  silver  prints  is  attracting  considerable 
attention  in  Germany  just  now.  It  is  the  custom  in  many 
high-class  establishments  for  assistants  to  wash  each  print 
separately  in  seven  or  eight  changes  of  water  before  it  is 
put  into  its  nightly  bath.  In  the  morning  the  print  is 
again  rinsed  separately  in  several  waters  before  being 
finally  dried. 

The  first  evening  discourse  at  the  Royal  Institution 
will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Huggins,  on  comets,  when  that 
gentleman’s  recent  photo-spectroscopic  researches  will  be 
described  and  illustrated  by  lantern  transparencies.  Dr. 
Huggins’  wonderful  photographs  of  heavenly  bodies  cannot 
fail  to  be  appreciated. 


The  present  generation  only  knew  the  Polytechnic,  which 
came  to  an  end  on  Saturday  last,  as  an  institution  of  light 
and  varied  entertainment.  But  it  was  classic  ground  to 
the  photographer,  for  within  its  walls  Daguerre  first  demon- 
strated his  beautiful  process  before  the  public.  In  the 
theatre  of  the  institution  in  its  palmy  days,  Faraday  also 
lectured  on  philosophy,  and  Wheatstone  expounded  his 
theory  of  the  laws  of  sound. 


The  additions  made  to  the  English  edition  of  Dr.  Eder’s 
emulsion  book  are,  it  seems,  to  be  translated  and  appear 
in  the  next  German  edition  of  the  work.  It  is  strange 
that  while  in  this  country  pyrogallic  development  is 
apparently  most  in  favour,  with  our  German  cousins 
ferrous  oxalate  is  more  highly  spoken  of. 

Gloomy  red  dark  rooms  belong  to  the  past.  You  can 
develop  gelatine  plates  with  as  much  light,  apparently,  as 
wet  collodion  films.  We  saw  a skilful  photographer  the 
other  day  rapidly  improvise  a dark  room  in  a country 
house  which  had  a window  thirty  inches  by  twelve.  Two 
sheets  of  orange  paper  with  ruby  tissue  between  were 
stretched  over  the  casement,  and  the  thing  was  done.  He 
developed  a score  or  more  of  big  gelatine  plates  in  most 
perfect  fashion,  simply  taking  the  precaution  to  put  a 
cover  over  the  developing  dish  occasionally. 

He  has  a theory,  by-the-way,  this  friend  of  ours,  that 
deserves  to  be  recorded,  no  matter  what  scientists  may 
think,  since  he  is  one  of  the  happiest  and  smartest  of 
dry-plate  developers.  It  is  his  idea  that  if  you  have  a very 
flood  of  red  light  in  the  dark  room,  any  faint  gleam 
of  daylight  entsring  through  crack  or  cranny  will  be 
absorbed  or  neutralized  in  its  effects  by  the  roseate  glamour 
that  prevails. 

It  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters,  neither  are  dazzling  West 
End  establishments  in  aristocratic  thoroughfares  always  in 
luck.  Twenty  negatives  were  taken  the  other  day  of  a 
lady  of  quality,  in  imperial,  cabiuet,  and  carte  style ; the 
plates  were  finely  retouched,  and  a series  of  mounted 
proofs  sent  out.  Result:  the  sale  of  a single  cabinet 
picture. 

We  are  reminded  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  photo- 
graphy on  a Sunday  in  this  country.  A correspondent 
says:  “A  friend  of  mine,  who  practised  with  the  camera 
on  Sunday  mornings,  used  to  be  systematically  fined  every 
week  for  so  doing : in  fact,  it  was  a question  who  would 
get  tired  first — the  magistrate  who  had  to  hear  the  case, 
or  the  photographer  who  bad  to  pay  the  fine.  As  the 
photographer  had  a thriving  business  to  support  him, 
while  the  magistrate  had  only  the  monotony  of  hearing  the 
summons,  of  course,  in  the  end,  the  photographer 
triumphed — he  offered  to  pay  a month’s  fine  in  advance — 
and  now  he  goes  his  way  unmolested.” 

“A  Photographic  Fright”  is  the  title  of  a merry  farce 
by  Mr.  Soden,  which  is  played  at  the  Princess’  immediately 
before  Mr.  George  Sims’  new  play.  The  plot  of  the  farce 
turns  upon  a photograph  of  a lady  and  gentleman  taken 
promiscuously  on  thesands  at  Margate.  We  had  the  state- 
ment of  an  eminent  judge  not  long  ago  that  if  a young  man 
and  young  woman  are  photographed  together,  it  is  prima 
facie  evidence  that  they  are  engaged.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  husband  in  Mr.  Soden’s  farce  is  led  to  all  sorts  of 
excesses  when  he  has  positive  proof — an  old  photographic 
joke,  and  consequently  a very  taking  one — that  his  wife  has 
been  keeping  company  with  a stranger. 
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Dr.  Van  Monckhoven’s  method  of  preparing  sensitized 
paper  which  will  keep,  is  to  add  to  the  silver  bath  as  much 
nitrate  of  magnesia  as  it  contains  nitrate  of  silver.  Thus 
he  makes  up  a bath  of — 

Water  100  cub.  cents. 

Silver  nitrate  12  grammes 

Magnesia  nitrate  12  ,, 

and  after  every  whole  sheet  sensitized,  he  adds  a further 
2 grammes  of  silver,  but  no  more  magnesia. 


Here  is  a story  for  what  it  is  worth.  A photographer 
advertises  cartes  at  six  shillings  a dozen,  and  when  you  enter 
his  studio,  you  find  the  two  ends  of  the  glass  room  are 
differently  fitted.  At  one  end  is  a shabby  background, 
upon  which  the  raiu  has  left  very  visible  traces,  making 
a sad  landscape  still  sadder  by  its  tears.  At  the  other  end 
is  a gorgeous  throne-like  chair,  with  gilded  arms  and 
magnificently  wrought  legs.  It  is  only  at  the  end  where 
the  shabby  background  is  that  portraits  at  six  shillings  a 
dozen  are  taken. 


TIIE  CONCOURS  PHOTOGltAPHIQUE  AT  GHENT. 

BY  F.  F.  S. 

The  town  of  Ghent  has  been  for  the  last  fortnight  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  in  consequence  of  the  series  of 
fetes  which  have  been  organized  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Leopold  I.  to  the  throne  of 
Belgium.  Military  reviews,  balls,  concerts,  theatrical 
representations,  illuminations,  banquets,  &c.,  have  formed, 
of  course  (as  in  all  Continental  rejoicings  of  a like  nature), 
a portion  of  the  programme.  But  to  signalise  more 
especially  this  interesting  commemoration,  a grand  inter- 
national cancours  of  the  choral  societies  of  the  Continent 
has  been  instituted,  and  prizes  of  considerable  value, 
including  a golden  medal  and  a prize  of  2,000  francs 
(given  by  the  king),  and  a statue  of  Sappho,  by  Pradier 
(the  gift  of  the  Count  of  Flanders),  have  so  stimulated  the 
efforts  of  the  competitors,  that  it  is  reckoned  more  than 
2,400  vocalists  and  musicians  have  been  induced  to  visit 
Ghent,  besides  an  enormous  concourse  of  strangers. 

To  add  to  the  general  attractions,  the  king  of  the  Bel- 
gians, with  his  youngest  daughter,  the  Princess  Clementine, 
honoured  the  fete  with  their  presence,  and  opened  a new 
dock  which  has  been  recently  constructed,  with  every 
imposing  ceremony  usual  on  such  occasions.  Among  the 
other  industrial  arts  included  in  the  concours , photography 
played  its  part,  and  the  provincial  syndicate  early  in  the 
year  issued  invitations  to  foreign  artists  to  compete  with 
the  Belgian  photographers  in  furnishing  photographic 
views  of  the  city  of  Ghent,  offering  prizes  ranging  from 
1,200  to  400  francs,  and  medals  and  certificates  of  honour 
by  way  of  encouragement.  I have  just  returned  from  an 
examination  of  the  exhibition  of  these  views,  and  think  it 
may,  perhaps,  interest  your  readers  to  have  some  account 
of  them,  they  were  displayed  on  the  central  screen  de- 
voted^ to  the  concours  of  industrial  arts  in  the  Palace  of 
the  University. 

jury  for  the  decision  of  merit  consisted  of  Messrs. 
\v  agener,  as  president;  Vermandel  and  Hermans,  vice- 
presidents  ; d’Hauw,  secretary ; and  Messrs.  Canneel,  de 
Blockhouse,  of  Brussels,  de  Vylder,  Donny,  and  Lauon- 
raux,  of  Liege.  The  names  of  the  competitors  do  not  ap- 
peal upon  their  several  exhibits — so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  w hether  any  other  than  Belgian  photographers 
have  taken  part  in  the  competition — but  that  a very  con- 
siderable amount  of  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  contest 
is  evidenced  by  the  multitude  of  the  prints,  and  the  very 
excellent  results  displayed  upon  the  screens. 


Ghent— with  its  grand  old  gothic  Town  Hall — its  fine 
Cathedral  and  churches,  its  picturesque  quays,  its  quaint 
squares  aud  buildings,  its  winding  branches  of  the  Scheldt 
and  Lys,  with  their  numerous  bridges  and  vistas,  offers 
abundant  scope  for  work  with  the  camera,  and  I was  not 
at  all  surprised  at  seeing  admirable  artistic  effects,  as  in 
not  witnessing  enlargements  or  direct  views  on  a grander 
scale,  of  some  of  the  most  salient  points  in  this  interesting 
old  town.  Undoubtedly,  prints  comparable  in  point  of 
size  with  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Vienna,  Rome, 
Switzerland,  Paris,  and  Dresden,  would  be  fully  justified 
by  the  picturesque  character  of  the  locality,  if  artists 
would  but  apply  themselves  to  the  task  of  preparing  them. 
The  jury  were  apparently  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  competition,  inasmuch  as  they  failed  to  assign 
the  first  prize  offered,  consisting  of  a certificate,  a medal 
in  silver  gilt,  and  a premium  of  1,200  francs.  The  second 
prize,  embracing  a certificate,  a silver  medal,  and  a premium 
of  600  francs,  was  assigned  to  Messrs.  Edmund  Sacre,  of 
Ghent,  and  Hofman,  of  Dresden.  The  third  prize,  a cer- 
tificate and  a bronze  medal,  also  fell  to  Mr.  Edmond  Sacre. 
A note  appended  to  the  report  of  the  jury  announces  that 
they  propose  adding  a premium  of  400  francs,  and  decree- 
ing a certificate  and  a bronze  medal,  to  the  competitor  who 
adopted  as  his  device,  “ Tout  nom  vient  du  soleil.” 

Whether  this  distinction  may  fall  to  one  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  or  not,  I cannot  say  ; but  I may  mention,  en 
passant,  that,  on  my  way  to  Ghent,  I met  with  an  English 
camera  at  work  in  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp,  and  possibly 
its  adventurous  possessor  may  have  extended  his  journey, 
and  taken  part  in  the  concours  at  Ghent.  If  he  should 
have  adopted  a foreign  device,  he  may  claim  the  distinction 
offered,  should  these  lines  come  to  his  notice.  Messrs. 
Sacre  and  Hofman  secured  thesecond  prize  by  an  admirable 
selection  of  a dozen  views  in  Ghent,  including  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  the  churches  of  St.  James  and  St.  Nicholas,  the 
ruins  of  old  St.  Bavon,  the  Normal  School,  the  railway- 
station,  the  corn-market,  and  a large  cotton  factory.  The 
first,  fourth,  fifth,  and  last  of  these  were  excellent,  so  far 
as  skill  in  manipulation  is  concerned ; but  surely  much 
finer  artistic  effects  might  have  been  secured  had  some  of 
the  older  monuments  of  Ghent  been  pourtrayed,  rather 
than  these— for  the  most  part— triumphs  of  modern  archi- 
tectural skill.  Artistically,  M.  Sacre  seemed  to  me  to 
have  succeeded  better  in  his  competition  for  the  second 
prize  (a  view  of  shipping  in  the  docks),  being,  in  point  of 
perspective,  admirable,  and,  in  matter  of  tone  and 
atmospheric  effect,  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation. 
This  exhibit  alone— to  my  mind  the  gem  of  the  exhibition — 
fully  entitled  him  to  the  honourable  mention  he  has 
received.  His  Quai  des  Moines,  with  a distant  view  of 
St.  Pierre,  was  also  excellent  in  its  way,  as  were  also  his 
College  des  Bateliers,  and  a bird’s-eye  view  of  Ghent, 
apparently  taken  from  the  tower  of  the  belfry. 

The  successful  competitor  for  the  third  prize  secured 
his  triumph  by  views  of  the  l’alais  de  Justice,  the  College 
de  Bateliers,  the  ruins  of  St  Bavon,  the  Place  d’Armes, 
and  other  equally  striking  scenes.  Many  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful productions  exhibiting  considerable  merit  had  been 
signalized  by  the  affix  “ Progres,"  and  altogether  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  photographic  concours  at  Ghent,  if  it  has 
not  elicited  any  very  marked  advance  in  what  has  been 
seen  hitherto  in  the  way  of  sun  pictures,  has  at  least 
stimulated  the  native  artists  to  put  on  permanent  record 
some  of  the  most  striking  features  of  their  grand  and 
interesting  old  town. 


THE  USES  OF  GLASS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  THOMAS  GAFFIELD.* 

The  Action  of  Sunlight  on  Olass. — A few  words  on  this  point, 
and  I shall  close  my  essay.  You  all  know  and  witness  every 
day  the  action  of  sunlight  in  affecting  your  sensitive  films  of 

• Continued  from  page  430. 
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iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride  of  silver,  and  other  sensitive  com- 
pounds. Are  you  not  lost  in  wonder  at  the  marvellous  and 
interesting  chemical  changes  which  the  light  produces  in 
gaseous  and  liquid  matter?  and  may  I not  add  still  more  to 
your  wonder  in  showing  you  how  geDtle  and  ethereal  an  element 
can  cause  a similar  change  and  consequent  movement  even 
among  the  atoms  of  so  solid  a matter  as  glass  ? For  eighteen 
years  I havo  watched  the  workings  of  the  magic  pencil  of  the 
sun  in  producing  the  following  changes  of  colour  in  colourless 
glass  : 

1.  From  white  to  yellowish. 

2.  Frora-greenish  to  yellowish-green. 

3.  From  brownish-yellow  and  greenish  tints  to  various  tints 
of  purple. 

4.  From  greenish-white  to  bluish. 

6.  From  bluish  and  other  tints  to  darker  tints  of  the  same 
colours. 

By  colourless  glass  is  intended  glass  like  that  which  we  see 
in  our  windows,  which  shows  little  or  no  colour  in  looking 
through  its  surface  ; but,  observed  through  the  edges,  exhibits 
a great  variety  of  tints,  running  from  the  almost  colourless  white 
to  those  of  yellow,  blue,  and  green.  The  really  coloured  glasses, 
made  so  intentionally  by  the  addition  of  somo  metallic  oxide, 
or  other  colouring  constituent,  can  only  be  observed  through  the 
surface,  as  their  opacity,  except  in  the  lightest  coloured  speci- 
mens, will  not  allow  an  observation  through  the  edges  for  more 
than  a fraction  of  an  inch. 

In  coloured  glasses,  the  main  colours,  except  violet,  which  is 
rendered  a little  darker  by  exposure,  are  not  at  all  affected ; but 
among  the  intermediate  colours  the  following  changes  are 
notable : 

1.  From  brownish  tints  to  a flesh  colour. 

2.  From  flesh  colour  to  tints  of  purple  or  violet. 

3.  From  amber,  olive,  and  purple  to  darker  tints  of  the  same 
colours. 

Every  change  of  colour  or  tint  involves  the  wonderful  con- 
dition, invisible  to  human  eyes,  of  a molecular  or  inter-mole- 
cular movement  of  the  atoms  of  this  solid  body,  and  is  probably 
attended  by  an  interchange  or  re-distribution  of  the  oxygen 
among  the  constituents  of  the  glass,  and  the  development,  in 
consequence  of  this  distribution,  of  the  special  colouring  power 
of  the  metallic  oxide  which  has  the  greatest  affinity  for  oxygen, 
or  stands  in  the  greatest  proportion  to  the  other  constituents. 

And  so  in  some  specimens  the  yellow  of  the  iron  predominates, 
in  some  the  purple  of  the  manganese,  and  in  others  the  yellow 
first  appears,  and  afterwards  the  yellowish  purple  and  purple 
fully  developed. 

It  is  interesting  to  witness  how  these  results  may  be  applied 
to  the  production  of  printed  inscriptions  and  the  impression  of 
ferns  and  leaves  upon  coloured  and  colourless  glasses.  It  is  a 
species  of  photographic  work  on  sensitive  glass  instead  of 
sensitive  paper,  the  sun  showing  itself  an  excellent  printer  and 
developer,  and,  indeed,  the  only  true  photographer  in  colours. 

I ought  to  say  that  this  defect  of  a great  change  of  the  colours 
of  glass  by  sunlight  exposure  does  not  exist  so  generally  as  in 
former  years.  It  was  caused  by  the  use  of  an  excess  of  man- 
ganese to  correct  the  greenish  colour  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
sence of  oxide  of  iron  as  an  impurity  in  the  constituents  of 
the  glass.  When  the  glass  makers  found  the  defect  a matter 
of  scientific  observation  and  experiment,  and  their  results 
published  at  home  and  abroad,  they  remedied  the  difficulty  in  a 
measure  by  using  purer  materials,  or  reducing  the  proportion 
of  manganese  in  their  “ batch,”  or  giving  up  its  use  entirely, 
preferring  to  have  the  glass  assume  its  natural  and  more  per- 
manent colour,  even  if  it  be  a little  greenish  or  bluish,  rather 
than  by  “ doctoring  ” the  mixture— to  adopt  the  glass-makers’ 
term  for  the  use  of  manganese- -to  have  it  light-coloured  to-day 
and  easily  affected  by  the  sunlight  of  to-morrow. 

This  improvement  is  of  especial  importance  to  photographers, 
who,  in  all  operations  requiring  short  exposures  and  all  the 
light  possible  to  obtain,  would  avoid  the  use  of  any  glass  in 
their  skylights  which,  after  a few  months  or  years  of  exposure, 
will  be  robbed  of  a great  proportion  of  its  power  to  transmit  the 
chemical  influence  of  sunlight  by  a change  to  a yellow  or  purple 
tint,  which  in  time  might  cut  off  almost  as  much  actinic  effect 
ae  if  it  had  been  ground  or  enamelled  on  one  of  its  surfaces. 

1 have  made  some  photographic  experiments  to  show  this 
deteriorating  effect,  by  exposing  sensitive  paper  nnder  glasses 
of  the  original  colours,  and  those  of  the  same  kind  changed  by 
sunlight  exposure,  and  witnessing  the  perceptibly  different 
Bhades  of  darkening  produced. 


This  action  of  sunlight  must  not  be  confounded  with  that 
called  “ rust”  or  ‘‘stain,”  which  is  occasioned  in  some  glasses 
having  an  excess  of  alkali  in  their  composition  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  manifests  itself  in  two  ways:  first,  by  a 
disintegration  and  roughening  of  the  surtace,  sometimes  pro- 
ducing all  the  effects  of  ground  glass ; and  secondly,  by  an 
efflorescence  and  apparent  formation  of  an  infinitesimal  coating 
of  oxide  upon  the  surface,  on  which  the  play  of  the  sun’s  rays 
produces  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  as  with  the  action  of 
light  on  the  infinitesimal  grooves  of  mother-of-pearl.  This  is 
simp'y  surface  action,  whereas  the  action  of  sunlight  permeates 
the  whole  body  of  the  glaRS  wherever  the  rays  directly  strike  it. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  that  all  the  curious  and 
ridiculous  stories  about  lightning  pictures  and  portraits  on 
window  panes  are  only  the  offspring  of  the  imagination  of  people 
who  have  discovered  for  the  first  time  rusty  glasses  in  their 
windows.  The  colours  are  made  by  the  rust,  and  the  portraits 
are  furnished  by  the  lively  imagination  of  the  observers,  who 
are  ignorant  of  this  defect  in  some  of  the  glass  of  former  years. 

I have  thus  endeavoured  to  speak  briefly  upon  all  the  points 
in  which  my  subject  touches  your  special  work,  and  I shall  be 
exceedingly  gratified  if  my  humble  essay  has  given  any  new 
facts,  or  suggested  any  new  ideas  which  may  aid  you  in  the 
progress  and  successful  prosecution  of  your  interesting  art. 


CLEANING  GLASS  PLATES. 

Dear  Sir, — Poor  Artemus  Ward  tells  a comical  story  of 
a certain  prisoner  who  was  confined  in  “ the  deepest 
dungeon  of  the  castle  moat.”  The  walls  were  several  feet 
thick,  so  was  the  roof,  aud  so  was  the  stone  floor.  Tho 
unfortunate  man  tried  in  vain  to  penetrate  all  three.  Then 
he  attempted  to  force  the  massive  bars  which  guarded 
his  window.  All  to  no  purpose.  At  last  he  was  struck 
by  a “ lucky  thort  ” — “ he  opened  the  door  and  walked  out.” 

Now  this  little  parable  may  well  be  applied  to  many 
instances  of  endeavours  to  do  by  roundabout  methods  things 
which  could  so  much  more  easily  be  accomplished  by 
simple  means.  The  photographic  art  is  by  no  means  free 
fiorn  this  imputation.  For  instance,  how  many  recipes 
have  been  published  for  cleaning  glass  plates  preparatory 
to  coating  them  with  emulsion  ! Caustic  soda,  spirit, 
tripoli,  pumice,  water-glass,  and  hosts  of  other  remedies 
have  been  recommended. 

My  plan  of  opening  the  door,  and  walking  out,  is  to  use 
simple  soap  and  flannel,  to  rinse  thoroughly  under  the  tap, 
and  to  place  the  glasses  in  a rack  to  dry.  My  plates 
never  frill,  and  the  gelatine  sticks  to  the  glass  like  a 
creditor. 

Those  who  have  been  floundering  in  the  billows  of  con- 
flicting formulae  would  do  well  to  try  the  effect  of  soap. 
They  can  then  easily  wash  themselves  ashore. — Yours,  &c., 

T.  C.  Het WORTH. 


PLATINOTYPE  PRINTS  AND  HOLMES’  OZONE 
BLEACH. 

Sir, — On  reading  in  your  columns  the  account  of  the 
alleged  action  of  Holmes’  Ozone  Bleach  upon  platinotype 
prints,  we  at  once  proceeded  to  make  a trial ; though, 
after  many  experiments  with  other  substances  which  have 
no  effect,  we  did  so  rather  with  the  expectation  of  ob- 
taining negative  results  than  confirmation  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Mr.  Henderson’s  observation. 

A print  which  had  been  slightly  affected  by  damp— or, 
in  other  words,  having  impure  high  lights — was  cut  into 
halves ; one  half  was  put  into  a wide-mouthed  and  closed 
bottle  containing  the  ozoue  bleach  of  the  full  strength, 
and  there  the  print  remained  twenty-four  hours,  or  ten 
hours  longer  than  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  experi- 
ment. The  print  was  then  taken  out,  the  paper  being  in 
a very  rotten  state  ; the  image  at  this  stage  did  certainly 
appear  to  be  slightly  reduced.  The  print  was  not  washed, 
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but  was  allowed  to  dry  gradually  during  many  hours.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  surface  was  covered  by  the  dry 
hypochlorite,  which  was  massed  together  in  minute  heaps. 
Those  parts  of  the  print  which  had  been  fully  immersed 
presented  high-lights  of  a perfectly  pure  appearance ; 
while  that  part  which  had  been  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
and  upon  which  the  liquid  had  been  drawn  by  capillary 
attraction,  was  of  a much  deeper  yellow  tint  than  before 
the  treatment.  The  platinum  image  was  not  in  the  least 
affected  : only  the  dirty  “ whites  ” were  cleaned. 

The  print  had  appeared  to  be  reduced  when  wet,  owing 
to  the  pulpy  and  transparent  state  of  the  paper.  More- 
over, when  the  impurity  on  the  high-lights  had  been  re- 
moved, the  image  appeared  slightly  under-printed,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  colouring  matter,  which  had,  to  some 
extent,  done  duty  for  reduced  platinum.  It  had  not 
been  advisable  to  print  the  copy  more  deeply  because,  in 
case  it  had  been  so  printed,  the  addition  of  reduced 
platinum  in  the  delicate  tones  to  this  yellowish-brown 
colouring  matter — this  discolouration  being  inevitably 
present  in  prints  affected  by  damp — would  have  caused 
the  prints  to  appear  dingy  and  over-printed. 

We  therefore  assume  that  the  print  experimented  on 
by  Mr.  Henderson  had  either  impure  high-lights,  or  was 
treated  somewhat  roughly,  perhaps  in  washing,  so  that 
some  of  the  surface  was  removed  (of  which  more  auon)  ; 
or,  otherwise,  that  the  conclusion  of  reduction  was  formed 
while  the  print  was  in  the  wet  or  damp  state. 

In  reasoning  upon  the  probabilities  of  the  action  of  any 
substance  upon  a print  by  any  “ permanent  ” process,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  chemicals  are  em- 
ployed which  have  no  action  upon  the  metal  or  substance 
forming  the  colouring  matter,  yet  these  may  have  a most 
baneful  inttuence  upon  the  vehicle  of  that  colouring 
matter.  Thus,  strong  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  utterly 
destroy  paper,  and  we  know  that  the  ozone  bleach  dis- 
solves the  “insoluble”  gelatine  films,  so  that  probably 
even  a carbon  film  could  not  long  be  treated  with  the 
solution  without  being  destroyed.  In  the  case  of  platino- 
type,  too,  the  image,  to  some  extent,  is  embedded  in  a 
“ size  ” ; without  doubt,  this  would  be  removed  by  lengthy 
treatment  with  the  “bleach,”  and  consequently  a loosen- 
ing of  the  fibres  of  the  paper  might  result.  To  take  a 
more  familiar  instance,  the  action  of  the  before- 
mentioned  nitric  acid,  none  will  now  say  that  this  has  an 
action  on  the  platinum  formiug  the  images,  yet  it  may 
well  have  an  action  upon  the  image  by  removing  some  of 
its  basis — the  surface  of  the  paper,  or  other  support. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  before,  a print  on  paper  can 
only  be  as  “permanent”  end  resistant  as  the  paper  itself. 
It  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  expect  an  engraving  to 
withstand  the  effects  of  nitric  acid ; yet  who  will  say, 
because  this  is  so,  that  engravings  are  not  “ permanent  ” ? 
Permanency  is  only  comparative  ; and  when  people  buy  or 
make  pictures  on  paper,  whether  the  result  of  painting  or 
of  printing,  they  are  satisfied  to  find  the  pictures  equal  the 
paper  in  durability ; and  often  they  are  satisfied  with 
something  less  than  that  when  fugitive  colours  are  in 
question  : but  that  by  the  way. 

It  is  enough  for  practical  purposes  if  a print  will  with- 
stand the  prolonged  action  of  noxious  gases,  and  if  it  be 
found  to  remain  as  unaltered  in  the  white  parts  as  a plain 
piece  of  pure  paper  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  possible  action  of  ozone  bleach 
upon  the  metallic  platinum  forming  the  image  in  a good 
print.  We  read  that  Mr.  Debenham  was  not  surprised  at 
any  action  the  bleach  might  have  upon  a platinum  print, 
seeing  that  is  well  known  that  it — or  rather  the  calcic  salt 
— would  have  a dissolving  action  upon  fine  gold.  Gold 
has  been  looked  upon  commonly  as  a trustworthy  sub- 
stance for  forming  a photographic  impression,  and  no 
doubt  many  suppose  that  if  the  silver  image  could  be 
entirely  replaced  by  gold,  permanence  would  be  arrived  at. 
But  this  is  hardly  likely  to  be  the  case.  Gold  in  fine 


division  aud  in  the  “ purple  ” state  often  soon  undergoes 
a change  in  the  ordinary  atmosphere.  This  fact  has  been 
observed  by  Mr.  Willis ; and  doubtless  among  scientific 
men  it  is  well-known.  Platinum  and  gold  are  not  analo- 
gous metals. 

Some  time  ago  a statement  was  published  to  the  effect 
that  bright  platiuum  will  tarnish  in  an  ordiuary  atmos- 
phere. We  should  much  like  to  see  an  example  of  this, 
and  proof  that  this  “ tarnish  ” is  a compound  of  platinum, 
and  not  merely  a film  of  “ London  grime.” 

We  have  had  a piece  of  foil  hanging  from  a shelf  in  a 
room  which  is  often  filled  with  various  kinds  of  stiffing 
fumes,  and  it  has  hung  there  during  more  than  a year,  yet 
there  is  no  tarnish  ; but  there  is  some  loose  dust  in  a moist 
state  upon  it.  A print,  too,  has  been  nailed  on  the  wall 
just  above  the  foil  for  fully  a year  anda-half,  yet  the  deli- 
cate tones  (it  is  a vignette)  remain  unaffected;  but  the  paper 
i'self  is  rotten  and  in  a very  dirty  state. 

We  are  glad  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made  of  a 
supposed  action  of  Holmes’  ozone  bleach  upon  platino- 
type  prints,  even  though  these  oft-repeated  alarms  of 
fading— produced  either  by  doses  of  salt  and  water,  or  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  oxygen,  or  of 
some  “ subtle  influence  ” accompanying  it ; and  now,  by 
the  energetic  efforts  of  the  concoction  of  our  good  friend 
Holmes — are  calculated  to  damp  the  reputation  of  the  pro- 
cess, and  to  instil  intc  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  well 
informed  in  photographic  literature  and  its  chemistry  a 
distrust  of  which  it  may  take  a long  time  to  rid  them.  We 
are  glad,  because  we  have  now  the  means  of  removing  the 
discolouration  from  the  high  lights  of  paper  which  has 
been  affected  by  damp.  The  solution,  however,  we  look 
upon  as  a cure  only,  and  it  does  not  supersede  prevention. 
Paper  in  good  order  will  always  be  best,  not  only  because 
an  additional  operation  would  otherwise  be  required,  but 
also  because  the  effect  of  damp  is  able  to  damage  the 
shadows  as  well  as  the  high-lights,  though  in  mild  cases 
the  shadows  will  be  found  perfectly  good  while  the  high- 
lights are  degraded.  In  such  cases  as  the  latter,  the  ozone 
bleach  will  be  found  to  be  of  value.  At  the  same  time, 
we  throw  out  this  hint  rather  as  a “ back-stairs  ” way  to 
success:  the  careful  and  experienced  worker  will  seldom 
make  use  of  it. 

We  have  employed  the  solution  diluted  with  an  equal 
part  of  water,  and  have  allowed  the  prints  to  remain  in  it 
half  an  hour.  A thorough  washing  is  required  : the  smell 
of  the  solution  will  be  retained  for  a long  time.  In  the 
absence  of  proper  washing  (perhaps  an  anti-chlor  might 
be  advisable)  there  is  a chance  of  damage  to  the  paper. 
The  paper  after  the  treatment  is  more  absorbent  of  mois- 
ture and  mountant. 

Those  who  Lave  platinotype  prints  with  impure  high- 
lights may  try  the  effect  of  the  solution,  if  only  as  an 
interesting  experiment. — We  are,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

The  Platinotype  Company. 


grombings  of  Somliis. 

Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  8th  inst,  Mr.  J.  A.  Harrison  in 
the  chair, 

A paper  on  “ Frilling  ” by  Raqy  (see  our  last)  was  read,  and 
a discussion  ensued. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  he  found  the  method  recommended  by 
Mr.  Mawdsley,  of  immersing  the  plate  in  chrom-alum  previous 
to  development,  answer  very  well. 

Mr.  Cutchey  said  he  had  a sample  of  commercial  plates 
which  frilled  very  badly — in  fact,  the  film  came  right  away 
from  the  glass.  Soaking  in  alum  previous  to  development  was 
useless.  He  then  tried  a saturated  solution  of  Epsom  salts 
with  perfect  success. 

Mr.  Brown  thought  that  frilling  was  often  due  to  the  use  of 
glass  not  chemically  clean. 
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Mr.  CUTCHEYsaid  ho  had  frequently  been  annoyed  by  finding 
holes  in  the  films  of  negatives  left  in  his  studio  to  dry,  and  that 
on  the  previous  Saturday  evening,  having  occasion  to  go  into 
the  studio,  he  found  an  earwig  eating  tho  films  of  au  uudried 
negative,  and  thus  producing  tho  marks  that  had  so  often 
puzzled  and  annoyed  him. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  had  found  that  beetles  attacked  the  gela- 
tine film  in  the  same  mauner. 

In  a discussion  on  intensifies, 

Mr.  Debenham  recommended  the  formula  published  by 
Mr.  Webster. 

Mr.  Cutchey  said  that  upon  a recent  tour  in  Devonshire, 
the  facility  for  washing  his  plates  being  very  limited,  he  used 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  as  an  hypo  eliminator,  aud  found  he  could 
intensify  negatives  thus  treated  with  iron  and  silver  (Wratten’s 
formula)  most  successfully  and  without  stains.  He  also  found 
that  by  using  Swan’s  formula  (bichloride  of  mercury)  he  could 
obtain  any  density  required,  but  was  not  in  a position  at  present 
to  express  any  opinion  as  to  its  stability. 

The  reduction  of  density  in  negatives  was  then  discussed. 

Mr.  Debenham  recommended  using  ozone  bleach. 

Mr.  Cutchey  recomraeuded  painting  the  dense  parts  of  the 
negative  with  a weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Mr.  Heiman  said  that  one  firm  of  gelatine  plate  makers 
recommend  exposing  the  plate  to  sunlight,  previous  to  washing 
off  the  hyposulphite,  for  reducing  the  density. 

The  question  of  the  best  varnish  for  gelatine  negatives  was 
then  brought  forward  and  discussed. 

Mr.  Payne  Jenninos  said  he  usod  collodion,  and  could  take 
from  400  to  500  prints  from  one  negative  ; but  he  found  in 
winter  that  the  silver  would  penetrate  and  stain  the  negative 
through  collodion  and  varnish. 

Mr.  Debenham  found  that  a varnish  which  answered  for 
collodion  negatives  would  answer  equally  well  for  gelatine 
negatives. 

The  Chairman  said  he  used  French  polish  diluted  with 
spirit. 


Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  August  out-door  meeting  took  place  on  the  19th  to  Farleigh 
Castle,  near  Freshford-on-the-Avon. 

The  morning  opened  with  thick  rain,  and,  at  the  appointed 
time,  one  only  member  put  in  an  appearance ; and  the  Hou. 
Secretary,  thinking  that  it  would  not  rain  all  day,  and  this  opinion 
being  concurred  in  by  the  one  faithful  member,  a hasty  drive 
round  to  the  houses  of  those  who  were  to  meet  in  chat  district  was 
takeu  ; and,  as  it  was  thought  unadvisable  to  again  postpone  the 
meeting,  Temple  Mead  station  was  reached,  and  a start  made. 

On  the  train  arriving  at  Freshford  traps  were  unlimbered,  and 
the  walk  up  the  pretty  valley  to  Farleigh  commenced.  At  this 
point,  fortunately,  the  rain  ceased,  and  “ Old  Sol”  made  his  first 
appearance  for  the  day.  It  was,  however,  found  utterly  impos- 
sible to  expose  any  plates,  the  wind  blowing  almost  a gale  ; the 
party,  therefore,  pushed  on  to  Farleigh  Castle.  At  the  iuu  all  did 
full  justice  to  a substantial  lunch,  and  afterwards  got  ready  for 
“interior”  work  of  a more  ancient  kind. 

Farleigh  Ca3tle  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Hungerfords  some 
centuries  sine:; ; aud,  although  now  a ruin,  the  chapel  in  it  is  in  a 
very  fine  state  of  preservation.  The  little  (once  sacred)  edifice  is, 
perhaps,  50  feet  long  aud  20  feet  broad,  and  it  would  probably 
be  difficult  to  find  in  a place  of  similar  size  a greater  quantity  of 
grand  old  armour. 

Cameras  were  at  once  placed  in  position,  aud  exposures 
commenced. 

The  party  then  withdrew  trom  tho  building,  and,  proceeding 
to  the  vault,  inspected  the  five  large  leaden  coffins  aud  two 
small  ones,  all  iu  a fine  state  of  preservation,  and  containing 
remains  of  long  passed  away  ancestors  and  infants,  preserved 
in  spirit  and  other  liquid.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  great  dark- 
ness of  the  chapel,  it  may  be  said  that  with  plates  ten  times 
more  rapid  than  wet  plates,  exposur  s of  from  th'rty  to  forty 
minutes  were  given  (since  proved  to  be  correct  by  development), 
after  which  all  were  much  interested  in  examining  the  fine 
old  oak  chests,  altar,  chairs,  and  pulpit,  the  many  different 
kinds  of  plate  and  chain  armour.  An  original  fully-signed 
letter  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  dated  1652,  and  in  floe  condition, 
claimed  attention.  Some  of  the  members  next  exposed  some 
plates  on  the  tomb  and  marble  figures  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Hungertord,  of  about  the  same  date,  also  on  an  earlier  tomb 


of  Lord  Hungerford,  1309,  first  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Other  objects  of  great  interest,  such  as  the  old 
oak  pulpit,  Oliver  Cromwell's  letter,  &c.,  were  photographed, 
after  which  the  party  sat  down  to  a meat  tea. 

The  return  walk  to  Freshford  being  accomplished,  all  arrived 
iu  town,  if  not  satisfiod,  much  pleased  with  the  day’s  excursion. 


Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Freemasons’  Hall 
on  September  Cth,  Dr.  Morton  (President)  in  the  chair.  There 
was  a good  attendance. 

After  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business,  the  desirability  of 
holding  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  &c„  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
ultimately  decided  to  hold  one  in  January  next,  to  take  the  form 
of  a conversazione,  at  which  photographic  prints,  transparencies, 
apparatus,  and  other  things  appertaining  to  photography,  either  of 
pictures  or  anything  interesting  in  connection  with  tho  art,  should 
be  solicited.  The  arrangements  were  left  over  for  dissussion  at 
the  October  meeting. 

Mr.  Stringfellow  exhibited  one  of  Smith's  new  patent 
cameras  (through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Turner,  Chesterfield),  which 
attracted  much  attention  on  account  of  its  portability  and  light- 
ness, as  also  the  novelty  in  the  arrangement  of  the  swing  back. 
He  also  exhibited  one  of  Watson’s  new  exposure  shutters,  lent 
by  E.  A.  Law,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a pneumatic  shutter  for  the  studio 
camera,  of  a new  construction,  which  elicited  much  approbation. 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Freemasons’  Hall  on 
Tuesday,  October  1 1th,  when  the  election  of  officers  will  take 
place,  and  the  members  will  take  tea  together. 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  Board  of  Management  held  its  monthly  meeting  at  181, 
Aldersgate  Street,  on  the  7th  inst.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Messrs.  F.  Everard,  It.  Farr,  F.  Hambly,  and  F.  Parsons  were 
elected  members  of  the  Association.  Mr.  F.  H.  Berry  was  elected 
as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Management. 

Other  business  having  received  attention,  the  meeting 
adjourned  until  October  6th. 


SDalk  iu  tbc  ^tubiu. 

The  Premier  at  Hawarden. — We  hear  that  Mr.  Fall,  of 
Baker  Street,  attended  at  Hawarden  Castle  on  Wednesday  to 
photograph  the  Premier  and  his  family. 

Photographic  Club. — Mr.  York  has  arranged  to  give  a 
lantern  exhibition  of  “ life  studies  ” to  the  members  of  the  Club, 
and  the  time  fixed  is  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  21st  inst. 
The  exhibition  will  take  place  in  the  Club  room  at  Ashley’s 
Hotel,  the  transparencies  serving  to  illustrate  the  following 
stories:  “The  Old  Curiosity’  Shop,”  “A  Trap  to  Catch  a Sun- 
beam,” “ Friendless  Bob,”  “ Meg  and  her  Brother  Bill,”  and  the 
“ Gin  Fiend.” 

Photographs  of  the  Mauritius. — Mr.  do  Joux,  a gentle- 
man who  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  surveying 
the  island  of  Mauritius,  has  forwarded  us  a fine  collection  of 
views,  taken  on  10  by  8 plates,  representing  street  life,  the 
public  buildings,  the  port,  &c.  They  aflord  a most  interesting 
insight  into  the  everyday  life  of  Mauritius,  aud  we  are  glad 
to  hear  that  M.  de  Joux  intends  to  publish  them  through 
Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  of  Soho  Square. 

The  Balloon  Society. — Unfavourable  weather  rather 
marred  the  festivities  of  last  Saturday,  a steady  drizzle  of  rain 
serving  not  only  to  keep  the  spectators  away,  but  also  to  make 
the  balloon  unduly  heavy  ; while  the  atmosphere  was  so  charged 
with  haze  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the 
five  or  six  adventurous  individuals  who  brought  cameras  and 
exposed  plates.  The  balloon,  Mr.  Wright's  Eclipse,  ascended 
about  330,  bearing  with  it  four  passengers,  among  whom  was 
Mr.  Cobb,  this  gentleman  boing  provided  with  a stereoscopic 
camera  and  some  extra  sensitive  dry  plates  of  his  own  manu- 
facture. Alter  the  ascent,  the  company  were  entertained  with 
roller  skating,  Punch  and  Judy,  music,  a lecture  on  the 
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application  of  electricity  to  ballooning,  and  other  matters  The 
balloon  descended  at  Wimbledon,  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
photographic  work  was  unsatisfactory,  although  more  successful 
than  might  have  been  supposod,  considering  the  Btate  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.— There  was  again  a 
good  attendance  yesterday  at  the  exhibition  of  the  above  Society 
in  the  Polytechnic  Hall,  Falmouth,  and  it  promises  to  be, 
pecuniarily,  one  of  the  most  successful  for  some  years.  There 
was  a large  attendance  in  the  hall  in  the  evening,  when  Mr. 
Brooks,  of  Reigate,  delivered  a highly  entertaining  lecture  on 
the  subject  of  photography,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
gelatine  process.  He  then  described  the  process  invented  by 
himself— collodion  emulsion  on  paper — which  can  be  employed 
by  tourists  for  taking  negatives,  thereby  avoiding  the  in- 
convenience of  carrying  about  a number  of  glass  plates.  A 
hundred  or  two  of  these  prepared  papers  can  be  easily  carried  in 
the  pocket ; this  invention  is  also  used  for  printing  positive 
proofs.  The  exposure  by  contact  to  ordinary  daylight  is  instanta- 
neous, and  the  image  is  developed  by  ferrous  oxalate  fixed  in 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  after  thorough  washing  it  is  toned 
with  a solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  which  gives  the 
appearance  of  the  ordinary  platinotype  process.  Mr.  Brooks 
next  described  several  photographic  appliances,  notably  the  in- 
stantaneous shutters,  one  by  Chadwick,  of  Manchester,  another 
by  Cadett,  a third  by  Hunter  and  Sands,  of  London,  and  another 
by  S.  P.  Jackson,  the  eminent  water-colour  painter,  which  has 
this  year  been  awarded  the  second  silver  medal  of  the  Society. 
He  also  showed  Mr.  Warnerke’s  sensitometer  for  testing  the 
comparative  sensitiveness  of  photographic  plates,  as  well  as  the 
actinometer  for  testing  daylight.  In  both  these  instruments 
Balmain’s  luminous  paint  is  brought  into  use  as  a standard  light. 
Mr.  Brooks  concluded  his  lecture  by  introducing  Morgan’s 
gelatine  emulsion  process  on  paper  for  enlargements.  He 
exposed  a sheet  of  paper  from  a carte-de-visite  size  negative,  and 
developed  a life-size  portrait  in  the  presence  of  the  audience. 
This  experiment,  and  the  lecture  generally,  was  loudly  applauded, 
and  at  its  close  Mr.  Brooks  was  cordially  thanked. — Western 
Morning  News.  Sept.  9. 

Mr.  G.  Smith’s  New  Portable  Camera. — The  genera' 
use  of  gelatino-broraide  dry  plates  has  largely  extended  the 
ranks  of  amateur  photographers,  and  has  exercised  a corre- 
sponding influence  on  the  apparatus  offered  by  manufacturers  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  portable  cameras  for  out  door  work,  we  may 
expect  a keen  competition  as  regards  price,  lightness,  rigidity, 
and  convenience  in  use.  Mr.  Smith’s  new  pocket  camera 
presents  some  points  of  novelty  and  excellence.  The  base-board 
is  quite  detached,  and  when  in  use,  the  front  and  back  frames 
are  each  attached  to  it  by  a soparate  thumbscrew.  Fittings 
to  suit  these  are  let  into  the  side  and  end  ot  the  frames,  so  that 
the  camera  can  be  set  up  either  vertically  or  horizontally.  The 
fitting  to  tho  back  frame  is  a modification  of  a ball-and-socket, 
or  universal  joint,  which  allows  of  tho  back  being  fixed  at  any 
angle  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  so  forms  a compound  swing- 
back.  The  fronts  slide  in  grooves  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
the  usual  screws  and  plates  for  fixing  them  are  dispensed  with, 
as  by  a simple  arrangement  of  springs  they  stop  firmly  in 
position  wherever  placed.  The  base-board  is  fitted  with  a 
series  of  holes  through  which  the  thumbscrews  fixing  the 
camera  pass,  the  focus  being  first  approximately  obtained  by 
tho  distance  between  the  screws.  The  focussing  screw  com- 
pletes the  adjustment  of  focus.  The  base-board  is  also  made 
to  do  duty  as  the  stand-head,  the  legs  of  the  stand  being 
fitted  directly  to  pins  fitted  in  it.  This  is  necessary, because 
the  whole  of  the  central  axis  of  the  base-board  may  be 
required  for  the  various  positions  of  tho  thumbscrews  when 
different  lenses  are  employed.  The  stand  is  of  novel  construc- 
tion, and  although  weighing  only  1^  lbs.,  is  sufficiently  firm. 
Each  leg  consists  of  three  rods  rivetted  togothor  near  one  end  ; 
the  centre  one  swings  round  and  is  arrested  by  a stop  when  in 
a lino  with  the  two  outer  ones,  which  are  then  opened  out  and 
stretched  on  to  the  stand-head  (base-board).  The  leverage  thus 
obtained  grips  the  centre  leg,  and  with  the  stop  renders  it 
perfectly  firm.  The  dark  slides  possess  notable  features.  They 
are  made  on  the  principle  now  generally  adopted  in  America, 
the  shutters  drawing  completely  out — an  automatic  cut-off,  or 
inner  spring  shutter,  closing  the  aperture  through  which  they 
peas,  while  the  shutters  are  made  of  ferrotype  plates.  The 
total  weight  of  a half-plate  camera  with  three  double  backs 
and  4 feot  6 folding  stand  is  4J  lbs. 


SJo  &0rmp0nb£ttt8. 

* * A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best 
“ Reception  Room  Notes— No.  3.  Cash  at  tho  Time  of  Sitting  : 
How  I get  it,”  to  be  sent  in  by  the  1st  Oct.  No  name  need 
appear.  For  rules,  see  previous  numbers  of  News. 

*#*  Topic  ok  the  Day.— Owing  to  the  pressure  on  our  space, 
we  are  compelled  to  postpone  the  “Topic”  this  week.  We 
have  chosen  the  contributions  of  Mrs.H.  Way  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Beeby  on  the  subject  of  “ Sending  out  Proofs,”  which  will  appear 
next  week. 

Puzzled. — The  collodion  is  over-iodized  in  relation  to  the  strength 
of  tho  bath ; either  use  a collodion  containing  less  iodizing  solu- 
tion, or  employ  a stronger  bath. 

W.  S.  C.— “Grammar  of  Lithography,”  by  W.  D.  Richmond, 
published  by  Wyman,  Great  Queen  Street,  London. 

J.  T.  N.  I\— It  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  which  article  you  refer 
to,  but  you  will  find  general  information  on  the  subject  in  Capt. 
Abney’s  “ Instructions,”  which  is  published  by  Messrs.  Piper 
and  Carter. 

One  at  His  Wits  Ends.— You  should  not  bo  discouraged  by  a 
few  failures,  as  a little  caro  and  study  will  put  you  right.  Obtain 
Dr.  Eder’sbookon  “ Modorn  Dry  Plates,”  and  follow  the  instruc- 
tions accurately,  and  if  you  fail  to  obtain  good  results  it  will  be 
your  own  fault. 

X.  Y.  Z. — 1.  A hinged  shutter,  tho  flap  being  lifted  either  by  the 
hnnd  or  by  a pneumatic  arrangement.  2.  One  on  the  drop 
principle. 

George  Stanham. — 1.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  defect 
arises  from  dirt  on  some  of  the  vessels  used,  or  perhaps  the  remains 
of  previous  batches  were  imperfectly  removed.  It  is  very  un- 
desirable to  use  vessels  of  porous  earthenware,  even  though  they 
may  bo  well  glazed.  2.  We  have  found  that  fine  muslin  which  is 
sold  under  the  name  “ nainzook  ” answers  the  purpose  admir- 
ably. 3.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  a temperature  of  80°  to 
90°  F.  is  good,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  time  tho  heat  may  be 
somewhat  raised,  i.  Very  often  from  minute  air-bubbles,  or  from 
tho  presence  of  large  nodules  of  agglomerated  bromide.  6. 
One  part  of  water-glass  to  200  parts  of  water  has  been  recom- 
mended for  cleaning  the  plates,  this  preparation  not  only  making 
the  emulsion  flow  well  over  the  plates,  but  also  acting  as  a 
cementing  substratum.  In  one  case,  however,  we  noticed  stains 
which  wo  could  odIv  attribute  to  the  water-glass.  6.  Even  doublo 
the  quantity  may  be  used  without  any  mischief  following,  pro- 
vided that  all  excess  is  removed  by  washing. 

Flash  Laddie. — Others  have  had  the  same  experience  as  yourself, 
nnd  considering  that  when  the  gold  has  been  removed  the  remainder 
is  practically  valuless,  we  should  recommend  you  to  make  the  bath 
fresh  overy  time.  The  waste  liquors,  if  allowed  to  stand  in  a con- 
venient vessel,  will  gradually  deposit  any  trace  of  the  precious 
metal  which  may  remain,  and  this  deposition  may  be  expedited 
by  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron.  2.  By 
means  of  red  and  blue  litmus  paper  ; the  former  becoming  bluo  in 
the  presence  of  an  alkali,  while  acids  change  the  blue  paper  to  red. 
3.  Due  to  the  presence  of  an  organic  impurity  in  the  bath,  in- 
sufficient acid  in  the  developer,  or  an  undue  proportion  of  free 
nitrate  of  silver.  On  one  occasion  we  traced  a similar  difficulty 
to  a sample  of  acetic  acid  which  was  contaminated  with  sulphurous 
acid. 

D.  M. — Nothing  is  better  than  the  usual  black  varnish,  ora  stiff 
water  cdour;  this  latter  being  easier  to  removo  in  case  of  a false 
stroke.  The  sky-line  having  been  painted  over  carefully,  a piece 
of  orange  or  black  paper  may  be  used  to  cover  tho  remainder. 

Green  Fog. — 1.  You  should  certainly  use  patent  plate.  2.  See 
answer  to  “ One  at  His  Wits  Ends.” 

C.  H.  Ware. — We  recommend  you  to  provide  two  cameras,  one 
fitted  with  the  symmetrical,  and  the  other  with  the  portrait  lens. 
If  the  light  should  happen  to  be  good,  you  will  probably  obtain  a 
satisfactory  picture  with  the  former;  but  the  latter  will  servo  to 
fall  back  on  in  case  of  dull  weather.  Direct  thecameras  obliquely 
towards  the  procession,  so  as  todiminish  the  effect  of  the  movement, 
and  use  a drop  shutter,  a small  piece  of  elastic  being  so  attached 
as  to  quicken  the  movement. 

Foyle. — 1.  They  are  fixed  by  simple  soaking  in  water;  hut  if  the 
paper  is  coated  with  flour  paste  before  being  sensitized  with  bi- 
chromate, a more  vigorous  image  will  he  obtained.  They  do  not 
fade  if  properly  washed.  2.  A solution  containing  equal  parts 
of  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  and  ferricyanido  of  potassium — say  a 
dram  of  each  to  ono  ounce— is  used  to  sensitise  the  paper.  After 
exposure,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  wash  well  in  water. 
Mystified. — Albumen  could  not  be  relied  on  to  cover  and  render 
harmless  the  pimple-like  projections  on  the  glass,  and  if  your 
hath  contains  a small  proportion  of  an  organic  poison,  mischief 
might,  and  apparently  has,  happened.  As  regards  tho  coincidence 
between  the  projections  and  tho  markings  there  is  no  doubt  ; 
therefore,  we  should  recommend  you  to  try  a new  sample  of  glass, 
or,  perhaps,  the  application  of  strong  nitric  acid  might  remove  the 
source  of  mischief. 
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POSITIVE  PICTURES  ON  GELATINO-CHLORIDE. 

Second  Article. 

In  further  consideration  of  this  subject,  we  pass  on  to  de- 
scribe the  method  of  preparing  a chloride  emulsion  with 
ammonia,  this  being  specially  adapted  for  making  window 
transparencies,  as  it  tends  to  give  deep  brown  or  almost 
black  tones  ; and,  moreover,  it  is  well  suited  for  making  re- 
roduced  or  enlarged  negatives,  as  the  printing  density  can 
e better  estimated  than  in  the  case  of  a reddish  or  bright 
brown  tint. 

In  preparing  ammoniacal  emulsion,  the  same  relative  pro- 
portions of  gelatine,  soluble  chlorides,  and  silver  nitrate  may 
be  taken  as  in  the  case  of  the  non-amraoniacal  emulsion 
described  in  our  previous  article.  To  the  silver  nitrate 
solution,  however,  as  much  liquid  ammonia  is  added  as  will 
serve  to  re-dissolve  the  precipitate  which  is  first  thrown  down. 
The  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution  is  then  added  to  the 
gelatinous  liquid  with  precisely  the  same  precautions  as  were 
detailed  in  the  directions  for  preparing  the  plain  emulsion  ; 
after  which  all  subsequent  operations  are  conducted  as 
already  described. 

The  ammoniacal  emulsion  may  also  be  prepared  by  adding 
ammonia  to  the  previously  made  non-ammouiacal  emulsion  ; 
but  the  treatment  of  the  silver  solution  with  ammonia  is  a 
preferable  proceeding,  as  the  precise  quantity  required  is 
then  clearly  indicated  by  the  dissolving  of  the  silver  oxide 
first  thrown  down,  and,  moreover,  the  operation  becomes 
independent  of  any  slight  variation  in  the  strength  of  the 
ammonia. 

It  is  a noteworthy  circumstance  that  fog  is  not  in  any 
way  to  be  feared  in  the  case  of  the  ammoniacal  emulsion  ; 
but  when  a bad  sample  of  gelatine  is  used,  there  is  a 
very  considerable  tendency  for  the  film  to  frill  and 
separate  during  the  operation  of  fixing. 

\V  hen  the  non-ammoniacal  emulsion  is  digested  at  a 
temperature  of  35°  to  40°  C.  (95°  to  104q  F.),  it  becomes 
so  modified  as  to  give  darker  images ; a digestion  of 
tweuty-four  hours  serving  to  so  change  it,  that,  instead  of 
yielding  yellowish-brown  pictures  when  developed  by 
ferrous  citrate,  it  gives  violet-black  pictures ; and,  by  a 
shorter  digestion,  intermediate  tints  may  be  attained. 

The  glass  plates  should  be  cleaned  with  a dilute  solu- 
tion of  water-glass  (say  1 part  with  200  part3  of  water). 
A few  drops  of  this  are  poured  on  a plate,  and  then  wiped 
off  with  a clean  cloth,  the  plate  being  rubbed  until  it  is 
quite  dry.  WheD,  however,  a quality  of  gelatine  has  been 
used  which  possesses  a considerable  tendency  to  frill,  the 
treatment  with  water-glass  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
film  parting  company  from  the  glass,  and  the  chrome -alum 
substratum  of  Ur.  Vogel  should  be  adopted.  This  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  1 part  of  gelatine  in  300  parts  of 
water,  and  adding  6 parts  of  a 2 per  cent,  solution  of 
chrome  alum,  a few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  being  stirred 


into  each  ounce  if  the  mixture  is  to  be  kept  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  The  preparation  is  poured  on  like  collo- 
dion, and  the  plates  are  ranged  in  a vertical  position  to  dry. 

As  in  the  case  of  ordinary  gelatine  plates,  it  is  generally 
advisable  to  warm  the  glasses  before  coating  with  the  sensi- 
tive preparation,  this  being  done  by  placing  them  near  a 
stove,  or,  better  still,  by  using  a zinc  plate-box  which  is  con- 
structed with  double  walls,  the  interspace  being  filled  with 
warm  water.  The  coating  is  most  easy  to  perform  when 
plates  and  emulsion  are  at  the  same  temperature. 

Few  special  remarks  are  needed  respecting  the  coating 
and  drying  of  the  plates,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  each 
square  centimetre  of  glass  should  retain  about  0'036  cubic 
cent,  of  the  emulsion  (about  3^  grains  to  each  square  inch). 

When  dry,  the  ammoniacal  plates  appear  almost  opaque, 
and  are  greyish  blue  by  transmitted  light ; while  the  non- 
ammoniacal  plates  are  much  more  transparent,  and  transmit 
a reddish  yellow  light.  Even  when  very  thickly  coated, 
they  appear  much  thinner  than  bromide  plates,  but  vigorous 
images  appear  on  development,  although  the  coating  of 
emulsion  may  be  very  thin. 

The  dry  plates  may  bo  preserved  in  light-tight  boxes,  or 
preferably  be  wrapped  in  brown  paper,  each  pair  of  plates 
being  placed  film  to  film ; but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
scratch  or  damage  the  sensitive  surface.  The  authors  con- 
sider it  unadvisable  to  place  a sheet  of  paper  between  the 
films,  as  irregularities  in  development  often  result 
from  such  a proceeding  ; but  strips  may  be  placed 
between  the  edges  to  prevent  contact.  It  is,  more- 
over, a very  excellent  plan  to  dust  each  plate  with  a 
camel’s  hair  brush  before  packing.  The  plates  thus  pre- 
pared and  packed,  keep  well ; it  being,  of  course,  under- 
stood that  such  obviously  injurious  agents  as  light  and 
moisture  are  properly  guarded  against.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  chloride  plates  have  been  prepared  with  excess 
of  silver  nitrate,  these  being  sometimes  useful  for  direct 
printing  without  development,  the  keeping  qualities  a*o 
very  limited. 

An  exposure  of  one  to  three  seconds  under  an  average 
negative  is  generally  required  when  the  printing-frame  is 
uncovered  in  diffused  daylight,  the  ferrous  citrate  deve- 
loper being  made  use  of ; while  thirty  minutes  at  a dis- 
tance of  five  feet  from  abat’s-wing  burner  may  be  regarded 
as  an  average  exposure  when  gas-light  is  used. 

The  preparation  of  the  ferrous  citrate  developer,  and 
the  development  of  the  latent  image,  will  be  treated  of  in 
our  next  article. 


INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS. 

The  season  for  instantaneous  work  may  be  said  to  be  past, 
and  it  may  be  thought  that  we  have  chosen  an  unfit  time 
to  draw  the  attention  of  photographers  to  the  instruments 
in  use  for  effecting  very  short  exposures.  This  is  not  our 
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idea,  however.  The  time  of  year  is  fast  approaching  when 
the  mechanically  inclined  photographer,  whether  he  be  pro- 
fessional or  amateur,  will  have  a considerable  amount  of 
leisure  to  devote  to  scheming  out  mechanical  contrivances 
in  connection  with  his  hobby,  and  we  would  therefore  say 
a few  words  on  what  we  consider  the  requirements  of  a 
perfect  shutter,  and  also  would  pass  in  review  a few  of  the 
shutters  at  present  most  used,  noting  what  they  fulfil, 
and  in  what  they  fall  short  of  our  ideal. 

When  we  say  that  we  do  not  consider  that  there  is  a 
perfect  shutter  for  landscape  work  at  present  in  existence, 
we  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  reflect  upon  the  ingenuity 
of  those  who  have  contrived  the  very  clever  appliances 
now  in  use.  Many  of  these  are  not  only  deftly  devised 
and  constructed,  but  are  practically  of  great  use,  and  it 
may  be  that  it  is  physically  impossible  to  combine  in  one 
instrument  all  the  qualities  which  we  shall  enumerate. 

This  is  all  said  in  reference  to  a shutter  for  landscape 
purposes ; but  before  going  into  the  question  of  such  an 
instrument,  which  must  of  necessity  be  at  least  a little 
complicated,  we  would  consider  what  are  the  requirements 
for  a shutter  to  be  used  in  the  studio. 

The  conditions  here  are  far  more  simple  than  in  the 
case  of  work  including  rapidly-moving  objects  in  the  open 
air.  The  subjects  are,  comparatively  speaking,  uniform  in 
character ; the  exposure  need  not  be  very  short,  nor  need 
it  vary  much,  if  at  all — that  is  to  say,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  use  only  one  length  of  exposure  (say  a quarter  or  an 
eighth  of  a second)  when  a shorter  exposure  than  a band 
one  has  to  be  given. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  before  now  that  an  instrument 
which  could  be  set  to  give  any  exposure  from  (say)  a tenth 
of  a second  to  (say)  a minute,  would  be  very  desirable,  and 
so  no  doubt  it  would.  Setting  this  idea — which  would,  we 
imagine,  necessarily  involve  a clockwork  machine  of  some 
kind — aside  for  the  present,  we  shall  consider  what  is  the 
simplest  form  of  shutter  that  will  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  photographer  for  studio  work. 

We  think  it  may  be  said  that  where  a very  short  expo- 
sure is  not  required,  theie  can  be  no  simpler  nor  better 
instrument  than  Cadett’s  flap  shutter.  Exposures  can  be 
given  with  this  instrument  probably  as  short  as  half 
a second,  and  with  a little  practice  sufficient  exactitude 
for  practical  purposes  may  be  attained.  Briefer  exposures 
than  this  must  not,  however,  be  attempted,  as  the  rapid 
action  is  apt  to  shake  the  camera. 

If  shorter  exposures  than  this  be  wished,  we  consider 
the  simplest  possible  form  of  drop  shutter  will  satisfy  all 
conditions,  and  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  shutter 
should  work  in  a very  small  fraction  of  a second,  nor  yet 
that  it  should  be  very  portable,  it  is  the  more  easy  to  fulfil 
one  condition  which  we  wish  particularly  to  emphasize,  as 
we  consider  it  of  very  great  importance,  whatever  form  of 
shutter  is  used,  for  whatever  subject  it  be  used,  and  wliere- 
ever  it  be  placed  in  relation  to  the  lens,  unless,  indeed,  it 
work  quite  close  to  the  sensitive  plate — it  is,  that  the 
opening  in  themoving  part  of  the  shutter  should  be  several 
times  as  long  in  the  direction  of  its  motion  as  the  diameter 
of  the  lens. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that,  for  the  same  length  of  ex- 
posure, a greater  amount  of  light  will  be  admitted  than  if 
the  aperture  be  short.  To  put  this  in  other  words,  we  may 
say  that  if  the  opening  consist,  as  it  commouly  does,  of  a 
hole  the  same  diameter  as  the  lens  the  length  of 
exposure  required  to  produce  a certain  actiuic  impression 
will  be  just  double  what  would  be  required  were  the  open- 
ing of  indefinite  length. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  if  the  opening  be  not  longer  than 
the  diameter  of  the  lens,  the  shutter  is  either  opening  or 
closing  during  the  whole  time  of  the  exposure,  and  that 
the  whole  power  of  the  lens  is  only  allowed  to  act  during 
an  indefinitely  short  period. 

Of  course  it  is  impracticable  to  have  an  indefinitely  long 
opening,  but  it  is  easy  to  have  one  several  times  as  long  as 


the  diameter  of  the  lens.  If  it  be  only  twice  as  long  as 
the  diameter  of  the  lens,  it  will  allow  half  as  much  light 
again  to  pass  in  an  exposure  of  (say)  a quarter  of  a second 
as  if  it  were  a circular  hole  or  a rectangular  one  only  as 
long  as  the  diameter  of  the  lens. 

We  think  we  will  make  the  advisability  of  fulfilling  this 
condition  evident  when  we  say  that  by  using  an  aperture 
three  times  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  a portrait 
combination  of  ordinary  rapidity  will  let  the  same  flood  of 
light  fall  upon  the  sensitive  plate  in  a quarter  of  a second 
as  would  pass  through  a “rapid  ” portrait  lens  in  the  same 
time,  if  the  aperture  were  only  the  diameter  of  the  lens ; 
whilst  in  the  latter  case  there  would  not  be  the  advantage 
in  gain  of  definition  and  depth  of  focus  which  would  arise 
from  stopping  the  lens  down  to  the  same  diameter  as  the 
ordinary  lens. 

Supposing  a three-inch  lens  to  be  used,  we  would  recom- 
mend that  the  aperture  in  the  moving  part  of  the  shutter 
should  be  nine  inches  long,  and  should  be  as  wide  as  the 
diameter  of  the  hood. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  exposure  begins  when 
the  lens  begins  to  be  uncovered,  and  does  not  end  till  the 
lens  is  completely  covered  again  ; so  that  in  this  case  the 
exposure  would  last  whilst  the  shutter  was  moving  through 
twelve  inches.  A falling  body  moves,  theoretically,  twelve 
inches  in  the  first  quarter  of  a second,  and  practically,  if 
all  friction  except  air  friction  be  eliminated,  a body  falls 
at  very  nearly  the  theoretical  speed  for  the  first  few  feet, 
so  that  the  exposure  with  such  a shutter  may  be  said  to 
be  one  of  a quarter  of  a second.  This  may  be  considered 
by  some  to  be  too  long,  and  certainly  for  some  subjects  it 
would  be.  The  course  which  most  would  follow,  if  a 
shorter  exposure  were  wanted,  would  be  to  shorten  the 
aperture  in  the  moving  part  of  the  shutter  ; but  we  think 
we  can  point  out  a less  objectionable  plan  than  this. 

The  effect  of  allowing  a shutter  to  move  for  a compara- 
tively short  distance  before  it  begins  to  open  is  to  make 
the  exposure  very  considerably  shorter.  Thus,  with  the 
dimensions  of  shutter  which  we  have  just  given,  if  the 
shutter  be  raised  so  high  that  it  has  to  move  three  inches 
before  the  exposure  commences,  it  will  move  the  twelve 
inches  required  in  about  one-sixth  of  a second  ; whilst  if 
it  be  made  to  move  six  inches,  the  exposure  will  be 
shortened  to  very  little  over  one-eighth  of  a second,  which 
is  quite  quick  enough  for  any  studio  work. 

As  regards  the  manner  of  actuating  the  shutter,  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  means  should  be  provided 
for  doing  so  without  either  touching  the  shutter  with  the 
hand,  or  of  taking  the  eyes  off  the  subject.  An  electrical 
arrangement  may  be  very  easily  fitted  up  for  the  purpose, 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  think  Cadett’s  pneumatic  arrange- 
ment is  quite  as  good,  and  is  certainly  simpler. 

Unless  the  moving  part  be  very  heavy,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  its  shaking  the  camera.  There  will  necessarily  be 
a shock  when  it  is  brought  to  rest,  but  as  the  exposure  is 
then  over,  it  is  of  no  consequence.  Theoretically,  there  is 
a motion  when  it  commences  to  move.  This  is  exactly 
equal  to  what  would  be  produced  if  some  object  of  the 
same  weight  as  the  moving  part  of  the  shutter,  placed  upon 
the  lens,  were  suddenly  lifted  from  it.  Studio  cameras 
are  usually  so  rigidly  fixed  that  unless  some  very  heavy 
material  be  used,  it  may  be  entirely  disregarded.  As 
regards  material,  nothing  can  be  better  than  ebonite,  and 
it  is  possible  to  arrange  it  in  such  a way  that  there  shall 
be  practically  no  friction. 

As  to  position  of  shutter — before,  behind,  or  between 
the  lenses— we  consider  that,  except  for  convenience,  it  is 
a matter  of  indifference  which  position  be  adopted  for 
portraiture.  It  is  otherwise  in  landscape  work,  but  we 
shall  consider  this  when  we  come  to  treat  of  shutters  for 
out-door  use.  If  the  shutter  work  either  before  or 
behind  the  lens,  it  should  be  as  near  it  as  possible,  unless 
it  work  close  to  the  sensitive  plate. 
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this  has  the  effect  of  dissolving  all  the  silver  chloride,  aud 
no  silver  remains  on  the  plate,  nothing  but  pure  transpar- 
ent gelatine,  in  which  the  picture,  as  in  a collotype  plate, 
is  only  visible  by  means  of  the  grain.  After  the  plate  has 
been  again  washed  and  dried,  it  may  be  used  for  printing 
from  with  fatty  ink  like  an  ordinary  collotype  plate.  Instead 
of  washing  the  negative  after  it  has  been  printed,  it  may 
be  at  once  plunged  into  the  solution  for  getting  rid  of  the 
colour,  as  described  above,  and  by  this  means  the  double 
operation  of  fixing  can  be  dispensed  with.  If  at  the  first 
attempt  all  the  silver  is  not  directly  converted  into  the 
chloride,  the  operations  of  discharging  the  colour  and  fixing 
may  be  repeated,  in  which  case  the  washing  between  the 
two  manipulations  need  only  be  superficial. 

This  process,  which  is  by  no  means  so  laborious  in  reality 
as  it  would  seem  to  be  from  the  description,  is  principally 
adapted  for  copying  line  drawings,  and  more  especially 
for  producing  from  negatives  of  very  delicete  drawings, 
transfers  for  the  lithographic  stone  ; by  this  method  they 
are  obtained  certainly  much  finer  than  by  the  ordinary 
photo-lithographic  transfer  process.  For  this  purpose 
the  ordinary  lithographic  transfer  ink  should  be  used,  and 
as  support  for  the  transfer,  the  ordinary  scraped  paper  of 
the  lithographer,  or,  with  advantage,  gelatine  paper  used 
in  photo-lithography  may  be  employed. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  MUSEUM. 

The  good  news  comes  to  us  from  Paris  that  a museum  of 
photography  is  about  to  be  formed  in  connection  with  the 
Conservatoire  of  Arts  et  Metiers.  All  objects  having 
historical  value,  whether  in  connection  with  Niepcotype, 
Daguerreotype,  Talbotype,  or  Collodiotype — to  coin  a word 
that  historians  will  want — are  eagerly  sought  for,  and 
no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  make  the  collection  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  Even  the  recent  gelatine  process  will 
not  be  forgotten.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the 
possessorsof  photographic  relics  in  this  country,  much  as 
they  may  desire  to  see  the  formation  of  a photographic 
museum,  will  bo  willing  to  send  over  to  France  their  own 
cherished  belongings,  more  especially  as  Britain  can  claim 
its  full  share  in  the  discovery  of  the  art  as  it  is  now  prac- 
tised ; and  for  this  reason  we  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  endeavours  to  a similar  end  may  be  made  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel.  We  cannot  claim  Nicepbore 
Niepce  and  Daguerre  as  countrymen,  but  Wedgewood  and 
Davy,  Talbot,  Herschel,  Ponton,  Reade,  and  Archer,  to 
mention  half-a-dozen  names  that  readily  occur  to  the 
English-speaking  student  of  photography,  suffice  to  show 
that  the  discovery  of  photography  is  one  in  which  all  true- 
born  Britons  must  feel  an  interest. 

Indeed,  we  fully  believe  that  in  this  country  are  to  be 
found  the  materials  for  making  a more  complete  historical 
collection  than  in  any  other.  To  begin  with  Niepcotype — 
for  unSil  the  camera  came  into  play,  photography  had  little 
significance — it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  best 
specimens  are  scatteied  about  Great  Britain,  if  they  could 
only  be  brought  together.  In  was  in  1823  that  Niepce 
succeeded  in  discovering  a method  of  producing  permanent 
photographs  by  means  of  bitumen  of  Judea,  although  it  is 
true,  mention  is  made  in  his  writings  of  the  material  in 
1820.  He  coated  a metal  plate  with  the  bitumen,  and  after 
exposure  to  light  developed  it  with  so-called  animal  oil  of 
dippel.  He  took  some  of  his  specimens  to  Paris  in  1825  — 
for  we  have  evidence  that  they  were  shown  to  Chevalier  in 
that  year — and  brought  others  to  England  in  1827,  when 
he  came  to  this  country  to  visit  a sick  brother.  We  may 
infer,  indeed,  that  he  brought  a very  large  number  of  pic- 
tures with  him,  for  he  submitted  his  process  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  made  several  attempts  to  sell  it.  Moreover, 
he  worked  with  tho  camera  here,  taking  a picture  of  Kow 


Church,  which  has  since  become  historical.  This  must 
have  been  done  in  1827  or  1828,  for  he  departed  in  the 
latter  year.  The  Niepcotypes,  their  discoverer  exhibited  to 
all  the  notables  in  London,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  at 
the  Royal  Society.  Some  were  left  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Bauer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  it  is  but  the 
other  day  that  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  assured  us  he  was  confident 
they  still  formed  part  of  some  collection  in  this  country. 
Faraday  saw  the  picture  of  Kew  Church  at  the  time  of 
Niepce’s  visit  to  England,  for  years  afterwards  when  the 
latter  was  dead,  and  the  first  Daguereotype  was  placed  in 
the  English  philosopher’s  hand,  he  recalled  the  circum- 
stance. “ You  have  never  seen  anything  like  that  before, 
1 am  sure,’’  said  Mr.  Bauer,  as  ho  handed  Daguerre’s  picture 
to  Faraday.  But.  to  the  Secretary’s  astonishment,  Faraday 
replied,  “ Yes,  I have;  I saw  a picture  of  Kew  Church 
very  much  like  it.  A Frenchman  showed  it  me,  and  he 
said  the  light  did  it.” 

Among  others,  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Balcome,  possesses  a speci- 
men of  Niepcotype,  but,  strange  to  say,  there  are  none  at  the 
British  Museum,  where  we  ourselves  have  made  search.  The 
Royal  Society  may  have  some  Niepcotypes  among  their 
archives — those  left  with  Mr.  Bauer — but  of  this  we  are  not 
sure. 

Of  early  cameras  there  are  many,  examples  in  existence, 
but  then  the  camera  obscura  and  camera  lucida  were  well- 
known  objects  in  the  last  century.  Lenses  are  of  more 
recent  construction,  for  although  many  fine  objectives  were 
made  prior  to  the  days  of  photography,  it  is  only  within  the 
last  thirty  years  that  the  more  perfect  camera  instruments 
were  made.  In  the  early  lenses  there  was  no  reason  for 
caring  for  the  actinic  focus  at  all,  nor  was  there  any  purpose 
to  be  gained  in  securing  flat  field  or  depth  of  focus  ; only 
when  photographers  called  for  these  improvements  were 
they  forthcoming. 

Very  early  Daguerreotypes — to  make  the  next  step — are 
by  no  means  prolific.  Of  portraits  of  Daguerre  himself  there 
were,  we  believe,  only  three  extant  prior  to  the  publication  of 
the  Year-Book  op  PnoTOORAPav  for  1881.  But  a fine  collec- 
tion of  Daguerreotypes  could  be  made  without  difficulty, 
especially  if  the  houses  of  Claudet,  Mayall,  and  Beard 
could  be  induced  to  contribute. 

In  the  same  way  the  Talbottype  process  might  be  most 
effectively  illustrated,  for  well  preserved  negatives  are  in  the 
hands  of  many  early  students  of  photography.  At  Lacock 
Abbey  there  is  a large  collection  of  relics  connected  with  the 
early  experiments  with  photogenic  drawing,  as  it  was  at  first 
called.  The  creation  of  a negative,  and  the  printing  there- 
from of  positives — the  photographic  process  in  general  use 
at  tbe  present  day — we  have  from  Fox  Talbot,  and  Fox 
Talbot  alone;  all  earlier  attempts  of  multiplying  light- 
pictures  by  Niepce  and  Daguerre  were  by  surface  printing 
or  helio-engraving.  Some  of  Fox  Talbot’s  first  negatives 
would  therefore  be  of  high  interest,  since  they  form  the  key- 
stone of  the  photography  of  to-day. 

Sir  John  Herschel’s  share  in  the  discovery  of  photography 
could  not  be  so  well  recorded  in  a museum,  albeit  his  intro- 
duction of  hyposulphite  of  soda  as  a solvent  of  the  haloid 
salts,  his  investigations  into  the  iron  and  gold  salts,  and  bis 
suggestion  to  employ  glass  for  photographic  negatives,  are 
among  the  most  useful  and  important  contributions  to 
photographic  history  that  can  be  chronicled.  In  the  same 
way  Mungo  Ponton’s  discovery  anent  the  action  of  light  upon 
the  bichromates  is  one  that  a museum  could  do  little  justice 
to,  save  by  exhibiting  examples  of  the  reaction  in  question. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Reade’s  discovery  of  the  properties  of 
gallic  acid  for  development  might,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
believe,  be  adaquately  represented,  for,  if  we  mistake  not, 
one  of  his  original  results  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Diamond.  The  bath  employed  by  Archer  in  his  first  collo- 
dion experiment  we  had  in  our  hands  the  other  day,  for  it 
is  the  property  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a good  deal  of  apathy  on  the  part 
of  our  existing  museums  to  make  a collection  of  this  kind. 
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To  induce  the  authorities  of  the  British  or  South  Kensington 
Museums  to  purchase  objects  of  value,  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  influence  to  bear.  Many  thousands  of  pounds  are 
annually  expended  in  the  acquisition  of  mementoes  and 
objects  of  interest,  but  the  purchase  is  generally  a matter  of 
favour  as  much  as  anything  else.  Some  time  ago  Madame 
Niepce  deSt.  Victor  brought  to  England  a valuable  collection 
of  photographs  in  colour,  a series  produced  by  Niepce  de  St. 
Victor,  who  shares  with  Becquerel  the  honour  of  having  more 
nearly  solved  the  problem  than  any  other  experimenter.  The 
pictures  in  question  were  photographs,  taken  in  the  camera, 
of  dolls  dressed  in  coloured  raiment,  produced  by  means  of 
the  so-called  violet  sub-chloride  of  silver  after  prolonged 
exposure.  The  pictures  were  then  seven  years  old,  and 
although  only  capable  of  exhibition  by  candle  or  subdued 
daylight,  they  represented  the  most  interesting  results  yet 
produced  in  this  branch  of  photography.  But  none  of  the 
museums  of  this  country  would  purchase  a specimen,  albeit 
Madame  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  would  gladly  have  parted 
with  them  for  a reasonable  sum  ; it  is  now  questionable 
whether  the  British  Government  could  acquire  any  of  them 
for  love  or  money. 

In  the  formation  of  a museum  of  this  kind,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  as  we  said  in  connection  with  a national  photo- 
graphic gallery,  that  time  should  not  be  lost.  Objects 
which  now  might  be  had  for  the  asking,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  a few  years  hence.  Old  apparatus, 
proofs,  and  pictures  lying  by  and  forgotten,  are  easily  lost 
sight  of.  They  come  into  the  possession  of  those  who  know 
not  their  value,  or  take  little  interest  in  theirhistory.  They 
are  often  treated  as  lumber  and  rubbish,  until  too  late  for 
recovery.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  within  the  power 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  to  make  a 
collection  of  photographic  mementoes,  but  if  it  is,  that  body, 
if  it  but  commenced  the  work,  would  earn  the  gratitude  of 
many  photographers  who  take  something  more  than  a 
material  interest  in  their  art. 


The  “At  Home  ” next  week  will  be  “ Fritz  Luckardt  in 
Vienna the  following  “ By-the*Bye  ” will  be  on  “ Busi- 
ness Tact.” 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS,  ETC. 

BY  AH  OLD  HAHD. 

As  there  is  a great  demand  for  such  things  at  the  time  now 
approaching,  many  industrious  and  pushing  photographers 
may  add  to  their  incomes  by  devoting  some  little  time  to 
their  production. 

The  want  generally  felt  is  for  local  cards — cards  with 
some  ancient  church,  old  hall,  way-side  cross,  or  other 
object  of  interest  peculiar  to  the  district.  If  such  things 
were  neatly  and  cheaply  got  up,  a remunerative  sale  would 
probably  follow.  There  are  great  quantities  of  very  good 
things  of  the  kind  in  the  market,  but  they  are  general, 
and,  in  very  few  instances,  local. 

Many  methods  of  production  have  been  published  in  the 
News,  which,  if  carefully  followed,  would  lead  to  very  satis- 
factory results.  The  method  we  are  about  to  propose  is  a 
vory  simple  and  inexpensive  one,  and  in  the  hands  of  a great 
many  may  be  artistically  carried  out  and  made  profitable. 
The  designs  for  forming  a border  round  the  cards  can  be 
made  by  drawing  the  same  on  tracing-paper  known  as 
clarified  vellum,  or  by  using  any  of  the  lace  and  perforated 
cards,  putting  various  parts  together  so  as  to  form  one 
effective  whole.  They  can  be  made  and  arranged  so  as  to 
form  any  useful  or  convenient  size  ; the  blank  spaces,  as 
ovals,  rounds,  or  panels,  in  proper  places  can  be  introduced. 
Any  6mall  photographs  of  places  or  objects  that  may  be 
fouud  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  card  is  published  can 
be  put  in  the  panel  spaces.  “ Wishing  you  a Merry  Christ- 
mas and  Happy  New  Fear,”  or“  With  the  Compliments  of 

the  Season,  from ,”  can  be  introduced  either  by  printing 

in’the  same,  or  inserting  it  with  a clean  pen  and  parti- 
coloured inks,  or  gold  ink.  Such  as  have  skill  at  this— 


and  they  are  many — may  readily  produce  some  good  and 
presentable  effects.  Many  lady-amateurs  would  probably 
like  to  have  cards  with  the  blank  spaces  left,  so  that  they 
could  introduce  and  insert  any  design  or  writing  of  their 
own  that  they  might  wish. 

The  paper  or  cards  for  brown  or  drab  impressions  must 
be  coated  with  a solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  either 
saturated  (or  weaker)  according  to  the  depth  of  tint  needed  ; 
blue  impressions  will  be  produced  by  using  citrate  of  iron, 
and  ferricyanide  of  potash,  70  grains  of  the  former  to  60 
grains  of  the  latter  in  one  ounce  of  water.  After  drying 
and  printing  in  a pressure-frame,  the  proof  need  only  be 
washed  in  clean  water,  and  dried.  Nitrate  of  iron,  nitrate  of 
copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  &c.,  maybe  used  according  to  the 
skill  of  the  operator  in  such  matters.  The  Pellet  paper, 
the  bromide  paper,  &c.,  might  be  also  found  of  service  ; 
but  for  simplicity  and  small  cost,  the  two  first  solutions 
named  are  the  most  simple  and  best. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  SAVING  SILVER  AND  GOLD 

WASTES. 

BY  CHAS.  COOPER  AND  CO.* 

It  is  a fact  that  only  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  gold  and  silver 
used  in  producing  a photograph  remains  on  the  finished  picture  ; 
the  balance  is  lost,  and  in  giving  below  a few  short  and  simple 
methods  of  saving  and  reducing  photographic  wastes  and  residues, 
we  believe  we  confer  a favour  upon  some  of  the  fraternity. 

Old  baths  and  the  washings  of  the  prints  should  be  precipitated 
with  ordinary  salt,  thereby  forming  chloride  of  silver.  Add  the 
salt  gradually,  stirriDg  up  the  solution,  until  it  forms  no  longer 
a precipitate,  which  you  may  easily  determine  by  taking  a sample 
of  it  in  a tumbler  or  white  bottle,  holding  it  up  to  the  light 
when  adding  a little  salt.  Don’t  add  too  much,  as  an  excess  will 
re-dissolve  the  chloride.  When  the  silver  is  all  down,  pour  in  a 
little  acid,  either  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  muriatic,  which  will  clear 
the  solution  ; allow  it  to  stand  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  then 
draw  off  your  clear  water,  and  you  have  the  chloride  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel. 

The  hypo  or  fixing  solution  is  very  rich.  It  should  be  pre- 
cipitated with  sulphuret  of  potassium  previously  dissolved  in 
water,  also  adding  it  as  long  as  it  will  form  a precipitate.  The 
latter,  when  down,  may  be  thrown  on  a plain  muslin  filter  to 
allow  the  water  to  drain  off.  Such  a filter  may  be  readily  con- 
structed by  taking  a piece  of  common  unbleached  muslin,  say  a 
yard  square,  tying  loops  to  the  four  corners,  and  hanging  it  up 
on  sticks. 

A good  many  photographers  are  in  the  habit  of  precipitating 
their  washing  solutions  with  metallic  zinc  expanded  in  sheets 
therein.  The  action  of  zinc,  however,  is  slow,  and  must  be 
accelerated  by  acidifying  the  solution.  No w it  f req  uently  happens 
that  the  fixing  solution  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  same  vessel, 
and,  the  hyposulphite  being  an  alkali,  suspends  the  action  of  the 
zinc.  In  the  course  of  time  a deposit  out  of  the  water  is  formed ; 
but  the  happy  proprietors  of  the  “ mud  ” are  sadly  disappointed 
in  its  value,  as  it  is  sometimes  even  so  poor  as  not  to  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  refining. 

All  prints  should  be  trimmed  before  toning,  as  it  saves  gold,  and, 
besides,  toned  paper  is  of  hardly  any  value.  Keep  the  untoned 
clippings  and  filters  clean  by  themselves  ; do  not  throw  sweepings, 
pieces  of  glass,  and  spoiled  ferrotype  plates  among  them,  as  their 
bulk  only  decreases  the  real  value.  If  you  wish  to  burn  tho 
paper,  have  your  stove  cleared  of  cinders  and  ashes,  and  proceed 
slowly,  for  a good  draft  will  carry  many  particles  of  silver 
through  the  flue. 

Your  toning  solution  throw  down  with  sulphate  of  iron,  but 
be  sure  and  have  the  solution  “ acid,”  as  otherwise  the  iron  will 
be  precipitated,  and  your  gold  goes  where  the  “woodbine 
twiueth.  Save  your  developer  and  collodion  skins  ; they  will 
also  amount  to  something  in  the  course  of  time. 

We  have  likewise  found  that  the  wood  of  barrels  which 
contained  waste  solutions  for  a number  of  years  was  quite  im- 
pregnated with  silver,  some  barrels  yielding  as  much  as  thirty 
ounces  of  metal ; so,  when  yours  are  unfit  for  further  use,  you 
know  what  to  do  with  them. 

Last,  but  not  least,  do  not  send  small  lots  of  waste  to  be  refined, 
but  wait  until  you  have  a reasonable  quantity  for  expenses,  and 
charges  are  then  comparatively  less. 

* Philadelphia  'Photoorapher. 
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Our  correspondents  who  have  requested  information 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition  are  referred 
to  the  regulations  in  another  column. 

News  has  been  received  of  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Grant,  who 
sailed  some  months  ago  in  the  Willem  Barents,  on  his 
fourth  voyage  to  the  Polar  seas.  The  intrepid  photo- 
grapher has  not  been  so  fortunate  as  on  former  occasions. 
Owing  to  the  continuous  ice  barrier,  which  extends  nearly 
to  Norway.  Spitzbergen  could  not  be  reached,  nor  yet  even 
the  Bear  Islands ; one  more  attempt  to  force  through 
northward  will  be  made,  and  then  the  expedition  will 
return  home,  as  the  captain  is  convinced  that  this  year 
Novaya  Zemlya  is  completely  enclosed  in  a barrier  of  ice. 

Our  “ At  Home  with  Fritz  Luckardt  ” will  be  followed 
by  a description  of  one  of  the  first  studios  in  Unter  den 
Linden,  Berlin — that  of  Herr  Priimm.  Afterwards  will 
appear,  “ At  Home  with  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder,  at  the  Technical 
High  School,  Vienna,”  in  which  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  of  the  eminent  photographic  chemist  who  has  made 
a name  for  himself  in  his  country  as  the  author  of  “ Modern 
Dry  Plates,”  and  as  one  of  the  most  thorough  investiga- 
tors of  photographic  science. 

The  death  of  Major  Anderson,  R.E:,  C.M.G.,  is  announced. 
He  was  the  first  to  organise  an  equipment  of  military 
photographers  for  active  service  in  this  or  any  other 
country ; in  effect,  the  success  that  attended  the  photo- 
graphic staff  attached  to  the  Abyssinian  expedition  was 
mainly  due  to  Major  Anderson. 


The  British  army  is  the  only  one  that  includes  in  its 
equipment  a travelling  photographic  laboratory.  This  is  at 
present  fitted  especially  for  wet  plate  work,  but  doubtless 
gelatine  will  now  be  assigned  the  place  of  honour. 


No  army  corps  in  this  country — a body  of  some  36,000 
men — is  considered  perfect  without  its  complement  of  army 
photographers,  who  are  trained  men  from  the  Royal 
Engineers.  The  photographic  van  is  a compact  little  office 
on  four  wheels  ; it  accompanies  the  headquarters,  drawn  by 
a pair  of  horses,  one  of  them  ridden  postilion  fashion  by  a 
soldier.  The  van  may  be  used  as  an  office,  having  window, 
seats,  and  desks ; or  as  a photographic  laboratory,  for  which 
purpose  special  glass  windows,  sink,  and  taps  are  provided. 

Whether  instructed  to  take  views  or  portraits,  to  copy 
maps,  or  print  in  photo-lithography  or  silver  in  the  field, 
tho  military  photographers  are  in  a position  at  once  to  carry 
out  orders.  A most  complete  set  of  apparatus  is  included  in 
the  outfit,  and  there  is  an  ample  stock  of  chemicals  for  the 
making  up  of  formula.  It  was  in  the  Abyssinian  campaign 
that  a body  of  military  photographers  took  the  field  for  the 
first  time  ; they  were  capitally  equipped  on  that  occasion, 
even  down  to  a copy  of  Hardwich,  and  the  pictures  brought 
home,  it  may  be  remembered,  were  decidedly  creditable. 


There  is  talk  in  Germany  of  reviving  the  manufacture 
of  collodio-chloride  paper.  Many  photographers  in  this 
country  will  be  glad  to  hear  it 


Major  E.  S.  Gordon,  R.A.,  has  forwarded  us  a pamphlet 
that  is  likely  to  prove  of  considerable  value  to  travellera 
and  explorers.  1 1 details  in  a succinct  manner  the  readiest 
means  of  fixing  one’s  position  in  an  unknown  locality,  by 
the  most  simple  astronomical  observations. 


Two  theatrical  items.  At  the  new  house  in  Great  Queen 
Street,  the  “ Novelty,”  we  are  promised,  besides  b gallery 
of  paintings  in  the  foyer,  a studio  in  which  photographs 
will  be  taken  by  the  electric  light.  This  will  be  a great 
boon  to  patrons  of  the  drama,  for  during  the  progress  of 
a bad  play  they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
their  visit  to  the  theatre  is  not  entirely  in  vain  ; they  can 
at  any  time  quit  their  seats  and  have  their  portraits  taken. 


The  other  piece  of  good  news  is  that  our  friend,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Swan,  has  entered  into  an  amicable  arrangement  with 
Messrs.  Siemens,  Brothers,  the  well-known  electricians, 
they  to  employ  his  lamp,  and  he  to  use  their  apparatus.  In 
company,  they  are  to  light  up  the  new  theatre  in  Beaufort 
Buildings  with  electricity,  three  hundred  of  Mr.  Swan’s 
lamps  being  used  on  the  stage  and  in  the  auditorium.  At 
the  Baris  Electrical  Exhibition  they  are  making  a fuss  over 
the  model  of  a theatre  lit  up  by  electricity  ; in  London  we 
shall  have  the  real  thing. 

High  studios  versus  low  studios  is  a subject  that  has 
received  much  attention  in  Germany  of  late,  tho  general 
verdict,  as  might  have  been  expected,  being  in  favour  of  low 
roofs.  In  several  lofty  studios  a false  floor  has  been  con- 
structed, in  order  to  raise  the  sitter  towards  the  roof.  Many 
may  remember  Adam  Salomon’s  dictum  : “ As  to  photo- 
graphic portraits,  they  cculd  be  best  taken  under  a cucumber 
frame,  if  it  were  only  possible.” 


The  days  of  silver  printing  are  by  no  means  numbered. 
In  this  country,  certainly,  pigment-printing  and  platino- 
type  have  many  strenuous  disciples  ; but  on  the  Continent, 
whether  it  is  a tiny  carte  portrait  or  an  enlargement  upon 
paper  or  canvas,  silver  printing  is  used  throughout.  The 
Lichtdruck  process,  much  as  it  is  worked,  is  not  used  by  the 
ordinary  photographer. 

Three  convictions  were  recorded  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  last  week,  upon  persons  who  had  removed  the  writing 
and  figures  from  cheques,  and  substituted  greater  amounts. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  ink  from  paper  without 
leaving  behind  a faint  yellowish  stain,  which,  if  inappreci- 
able to  the  eye,  is  at  once  detected  by  photography.  We 
have  several  times  photographed  paper  which  has  been 
tampered  with,  and  never  failed  to  detect  the  imposition.  A 
sensitive  plate,  it  should  always  be  remembered,  affords  the 
best  and  readiest  means  of  discovering  either  erasure  or 
bleaching  upon  a document.  The  Bank  of  France  invari- 
ably employs  photography  for  the  purpose. 
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Captain  Pizzighelli’s  clever  method  of  transforming  a 
gelatine  negative  into  a printing  block  fit  for  the  collotype 
pres3 — described  in  another  column — is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  advancing  photographers. 

The  panel  or  promenade  portrait  has  obtained  a new  lease 
of  life  in  mid-Europe,  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
called  after  Makart,  the  Viennese  painter  who  is  so  popular 
just  now.  Throughout  the  great  Fatherland,  as  also  in 
Austria  and  Hungary,  the  Makart  has  now  taken  a firm 
hold. 

The  Boudoir  portrait,  which  is  also  popular  in  Berlin 
at  any  rate,  and  likely  to  become  a recognised  style,  is  as 
long  as  the  Panel,  but  broader  ; shaped,  therefore,  more  like  n 
Cabinet.  It  is  better  adapted  for  sitting  portraits  and 
groups  than  the  Panel.  If  the  Boudoir  should  come  to  be  a 
popular  form  with  us  at  home,  we  earnestly  hope  the  name 
may  be  retained,  for  there  are  already  appelations  enough 
of  this  kind  to  upset  a well-balanced  mind. 

Our  readers  may  like  to  know  that  cartes  emaillees , or  por- 
traits glazed  with  gelatine,  which  are  still  exceedingly 
popular  in  France,  are  regarded  with  little  favour  by 
German-speaking  communities.  In  only  one  first-class 
Btudio  did  we  see  specimens  during  our  recent  tour. 

A Manchester  studio  story.  She  was  a woman 
dressed  in  rusty  black,  of  about  thirty-five  to  forty,  still 
sufficiently  good-looking,  with  clear  blue  eyes,  and  brown 
hair  smothened  under  her  black  bonnet ; but  I did  not  like 
her  shifty  manner.  She  asked  if  I copied  Daguerreotypes, 
and,  on  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  made  a great  fuss 
before  showing  what  work  she  wanted  done.  She  bar- 
gained, too,  for  a copy  for  two  shillings,  and  that  I kept 
the  portrait  but  half-an-hour.  At  last,  in  a fit  of  nervous- 
ness, she  brought  out  a brooch  picture  in  an  old-fashioned 
gold  setting.  She  would  wait  till  the  job  was  done,  she 
said. 


It  was  a Daguerreotype  plate,  perforated  with  holes  all 
round  to  receive  the  heavy  gold  mounting,  so  that  portrait 
and  precious  metal  could  not  be  separated.  I at  once  guessed 
the  truth — that  the  brooch  was  stolen.  The  picture  was  a 
very  bad  one  of  a gentleman  with  a black  beard,  and  a 
child  whose  only  marked  characteristic  was  a skinny  arm 
round  her  father’s  neck.  As  I went  on  with  my  work,  I 
felt  more  and  more  convinced  that  I was  right.  Indeed, 
in  the  end,  I hesitated  between  communicating  with  the 
police,  or  telling  her  my  doubts  straightway. 

I chose  the  latter  alternative.  Turning  quietly  to  her, 
I said:  “You  have  stolen  this  picture,  and  you  know  it.” 
I was  right.  In  an  instant  the  woman  was  at  my  knees, 
begging  me  to  give  her  back  the  portrait,  and  she  would 
confess  all.  My  answer  was  that  I should  keep  it  till  I 
found  the  owner.  She  implored  for  its  immediate  return. 
“ It  is  the  portrait  of  my  daughter  ; I am  an  outcast  from 
home,  and  took  it  only  to  get  it  copied.  If  he  comes  back 
and  finds  it  gone,  he  will  know  it  is  I who  have  stolen  it.” 


Stocks  flf  tjt  lag. 

“ON  SENDING  OUT  PROOFS— WHAT  I DO, 
AND  WHY  I DO  IT.” 

BY  MRS.  E.  H.  WAY. 

The  subject  of  proof  showing  is  a question  on  which  the 
very  greatest  difference  of  opinion  exists. 

An  extended  experience  of  the  business  department  of 
photography  has  convinced  me  that  in  a good-class  estab- 
lishment, showing  of  proofs  is  absolutely  necessary  ; and 
the  higher  the  social  standing  of  the  customers,  the  greater 
the  necessity  for  conceding  to  them  this  right  of  choice. 

As  first  indicated,  my  opinion  is,  that  with  those  who 
have  ideas  on  art,  or  fancy  they  have,  which  is  much  the 
same  thing,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  them  proofs 
in  some  form  or  another.  A great  deal  also  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  manager  of  the  studio.  If  he  is  a per- 
fect master  of  his  art,  and  possesses  implicit  reliance  on  his 
own  judgment,  it  is  most  likely  he  can  better  please  the 
majority  of  his  customers  by  not  giving  them  proofs  ; but, 
as  will  be  seen,  this  is  more  or  less  an  arrangement  between 
the  artist  and  the  sitter.  The  conditions  necessary  for  this 
very  unusual  state  of  things  may  be  thus  briefly  stated  : 
on  the  one  hand,  an  artist  who  has  the  talent  for  pro- 
ducing pleasing  pictures,  who  is  conscious  of  his  power,  and 
has  the  art  of  convincing  others ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
customers  who  can  recognize  the  power  of  a superior  mind, 
and  are  willing  to  bow  to  its  decisions.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely rare  combination,  it  will  be  admitted.  The  alter- 
native to  proof  showing — the  making  a charge  for  the 
first  print  from  a negative — is  only  possible  in  second  or 
third-rate  studios  and  business  thoroughfares. 

By  this  practice  the  photographer  secures  (say)  half-a- 
crown  for  each  sitting,  a (more  or  less)  finished  proof 
being  furnished  the  sitter  in  return  for  his  money.  If  the 
picture  happen  to  please  the  sitter,  a further  order  of 
pictures  from  the  negative  may  be  given  ; or,  failing  com- 
plete satisfaction,  the  sitter  may  try  again.  Two  great 
advantages  the  photographer  reaps  by  this  system  : first, 
there  are  no  re-sittings,  save  on  account  of  accident ; and, 
second,  he  gains  the  custom  of  a large  class  who  like  sitting 
for  photographs,  and  are  fond  of  seeing  “ how  they  look  ” 
every  week  or  so.  This,  however,  is  not  suitable  to  first- 
rate  business,  and  here  we  must  concede  that  it  is  at  least 
expedient  to  furnish  proofs  to  sitters.  I think  the  great 
fault  with  those  who  resent  the  necessity  for  proof-showing 
is,  that  they  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a business  expense 
insignificant  in  the  year’s  business,  but  allow  themselves 
to  become  prejudiced  by  the  abuse  of  privilege  of  some 
awkward  customer. 

Then  as  to  the  character  of  the  proof : shall  it  be  toned 
or  untoned,  retouched  or  rough  ? I am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  rough  proofs  are  worse  than  useless,  and  only 
work  more  harm.  If  they  are  untoned,  the  sooner  they 
fade  the  better.  How  is  it  possible  for  the  ordinary  sitter 
to  judge  of  such  a picture,  and  make  proper  allowance 
for  the  possible  improvements  which  will  be  effected  in 
finishing  ? As  well  place  us  before  a block  of  marble,  and 
say : “ That  is  going  to  be  a beautiful  statue  ; what  do 
you  think  of  it  as  a work  of  art  ?" 

Rough  proofs  should  never  be  allowed  to  pass  outside  the 
gallery.  If  required  in  a hurry,  and  the  sitter  is  willing  to 
judge  only  of  position  and  details  of  dress,  a proof  may  be 
made  in  fine  weather,  while  the  sitter  waits,  by  coating  the 
negative,  while  still  wet  from  washing,  with  a weak  solution 
of  mucilage  in  water,  drying  thoroughly,  and  then  taking 
an  impression.  The  rcugh  proof  thus  made  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  finished  work,  and  if  misunderstanding  arises, 
the  artist  is  at  hand  to  set  the  matter  right.  If  the  nega- 
tive is  coated  with  the  gum  solution,  it  may  be  retouched 
directly  it  is  dry,  and  the  rough  blemishes  of  the  negative 
removed.  This  need  not,  in  most  cases,  take  long  to 
accomplish.  The  printer  may  then  make  a proof,  exercis* 
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ing  all  his  art  to  get  the  finest  results,  tone  aud  mount, 
nicely  burnishing  and  finishing  the  picture,  so  that,  in  all 
mechanical  details,  the  print  is  as  good  as  the  house  is 
capable  of  producing.  It  is  then  sent  out  with  a notifica- 
tion that  the  picture  is  not  a perfectly  finished  one,  but  is 
intended  to  give  the  sitter  opportunity  of  judging  of  ex- 
pression, position,  &c.,  &c. 

On  the  return  of  the  proof,  if  satisfactory,  the  negative 
is  varnished,  and  the  retouching  completed  ; the  proof  is 
sent  to  the  printer  with  the  order,  and  is  returned  with  the 
last  batch  of  prints,  which  I expect  to  be  of  the  same  tone 
and  depth  of  printing  as  the  approved  proof.  My  practice 
is  to  keep  all  proofs  at  the  studio  for  reference,  so  that  in 
the  event  of  further  orders  no  mistake  in  the  picture 
wanted  can  be  made,  and  by  sending  the  proof  with  every 
order  the  printer  may  know  exactly  what  results  are  re- 
quired. 

Even  with  a partially  finished  print,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  secure  its  return  ; if  you  are  at  all  careful  for 
the  reputation  of  the  business,  the  best  way  being  by  plac- 
ing double  price  upon  it,  notification  of  which  should  ap- 
pear in  the  circular  accompanying  it,  or  printed  on  the 
back.  I object  to  the  defacement  of  the  print  by  writing 
across  it  the  word  “ specimen.” 

Record  of  date  of  sending  out  and  receiving  back  proofs 
should  invariably  be  kept,  as  a check  on  the  printers,  and 
for  reference  in  cases  of  complaints  of  delay. 


BY  ALEXANDER  BEEBY. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  connected  with  photography 
about  which  there  is  more  diversity  of  opinion  than  that 
of  sending  out  proofs.  So  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
business  done,  and  upon  the  kind  of  people  who  support 
the  business.  What  would  answer  admirably  in  one  studio, 
might  be  altogether  unsuitable  in  another ; therefore,  in 
saying  “ what  I do,”  I am  merely  going  to  state  my  general 
practice,  and  disclaim  any  intention  of  setting  up  my 
course  as  the  only  right  and  proper  one. 

One  principle  I maintain  is,  that  in  whatever  business 
you  are,  it  should  be  your  duty  (certainly  your  policy)  to 
please  your  clients  ; and  whatever  hard  and  fast  rules  you 
may  lay  down,  those  rules  should  be  proved  by,  whenever 
it  is  necessary,  making  exceptions. 

A customer  sits  for  his  portrait,  and  I will  assume  a good 
negative  is  the  result,  one  with  which  I am  pleased  myself 
(for  unless  I am  satisfied,  I have  doubts  about  satisfying 
my  customer — as  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  says,  “ I thiuk  it  will 
do,”  won’t  do  at  all  in  good  photography).  I don’t  show 
him  the  negative  unless  he  particularly  wants  to  see  it,  for 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  see  it  with  my  eyes  ; and  with 
his  own,  as  a rule,  he  is  incapable  of  judging  whether  it  is 
good  or  bad.  He  then  says  he  wants  so  many  copies,  but 
would  like  to  see  a proof  first.  I tell  him  a proof  shall  be 
sent  him  on  such  a date,  always  allowing  myself  good  time, 
for  I am  not  going  to  send  him  an  untoned  spotted  piece  of 
redpaper.  No,  I take  the  same  trouble  and  time  with  that 
negative  to  produce  the  proof  as  though  the  order  were  a 
dead  certainty,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  a re-sit;  and 
it  pays.  I satisfy  my  self  about  the  negative  in  the  first 
place,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  customer  is  pleased  too. 

I have  no  doubt  but  that  many  and  many  a re-sittiDg  has 
arisen  through  the  customer  receiving  what  many  are 
pleased  to  term  “ a rough  proof.”  He  cannot  make  the 
allowance  that  should  be  made  between  the  rough  proof  and 
the  finished  picture,  and  then,  without  quite  knowing  what 
it  is  he  objects  to,  he  makes  some  general  objection,  and 
thinks  he  had  better  sit  again,  and  with  some  people  that 
means  going  through  the  whole  thing  again,  having  him  in 
vour  studio  when  you  would  much  prefer  seeing  someone 
else,  and  having  yourself  a feeling  all  the  time  that  perhaps 
this  attempt  wiil  be  no  more  successful  than  the  first.  This 
kind  of  thing  repeated  gets  monotonous.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  negativo  being  varnished,  what  retouching  it 


needs  should  be  done,  two  or  three  copies  printed  off,  and 
toned,  k’ou  need  not  be  particular  to  apiece  of  paper  or 
tivo,  nor  need  you  expend  30s.  in  making  £1;  but 
two  or  three  copies  should  be  done,  from  which  the  best 
should  be  selected,  mounted,  spotted,  and  burnished,  using 
care  throughout  to  give  the  portrait  complete  finish. 

The  something  that  gave  offence  in  the  rough  proof  is 
gone  from  the  finished  picture,  and  the  customer  is  pleased. 
That  with  me  is  the  rule,  and  am  1 not  justified  in  adopting 
that  course  when  the  “rough  proof”  proceeding  is  so  un- 
satisfactory. The  finished  proof  lessens  re-sitting,  really 
saves  time,  and  as  time  is  money,  that  is  why  I do  it.  I 
cannot  charge  for  a rough  proof ; for  a finished  proof  I can, 
and  always  do. 


The  “ Topic  ” next  week  will  be  “ Transparencies  by 
Luminous  Paint,”  by  Robert  Vincent. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Electricity  in  Relation  to  Photography. — Absence 
of  Halos  in  Pellicles.— Advantage  of  Washing 
Gelatine  Plates  in  a Solution  of  Chrome- Alum. 
Electricity  in  Relation  to  Photography. — Being  absent  from 
Paris,  I have  not  been  able  to  pay  a visit  to  the  electric 
exhibition  which  is  at  present  open  in  that  city  ; I cannot 
therefore  give  an  account  of  it  as  an  eye-witness  until 
after  my  return  from  the  South.  I propose  then  to  ex- 
amine this  very  interesting  exhibition,  and  to  describe  in 
my  correspondence  any  special  applications  of  electricity  to 
photography  which  I may  see  there.  There  are  no 
doubt  [a  large  number  of  applications  of  electricity 
to  photography  which  could  be  contrived,  and  it  is 
only  by  studying  attentively  the  exhibition  at  the  Palais 
de  l’lndustrie  as  a whole,  that  one  may  be  able  to  hit  upon 
fresh  applications  of  the  electric  fluid  in  this  novel  direc- 
tion. In  my  own  opinion  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find  here 
a rich  mine  of  discovery  and  new  ideas.  For  instance,  it 
is  possible  that  the  sensitive  film,  exposed  to  the  action  of 
light  while  it  is  under  the  influence  of  an  electric  current, 

' may  give  other  results  than  those  produced  in  the  ordinary 
process.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  a metallic  plate  covered 
with  a sensitive  film,  or,  still  better,  a sensitive  film,  itself  a 
conductor  of  electricity,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the 
electric  current,  will  become  much  more  rapid  ihau  when 
not  submitted  to  this  action.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  pre- 
dict the  end  which  may  be  arrived  at  in  carrying  out  a 
series  of  experiments  in  this  direction.  So  soon  as  I am 
able  I shall  endeavour  to  investigate  with  the  greatest 
care  a subject  so  rich  in  promise,  and  I shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  give  a complete  account  of  my  observations. 

Absence  of  Halos  in  Pellicles. — As  I am  now  taking  my 
annual  holiday  in  the  country,  my  stock  of  photographic 
news  runs  very  short,  and  I am  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
the  remarks  which  I had  occasion  to  make  on  the  subject 
of  my  experiments  with  Mr.  Stebbing’s  pellicle.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  by  exposing  this 
pellicle  in  the  slide  between  two  glass  plates,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  over-expose  without  running  any.risk — that  is  to 
say,  considerably  in  excess  of  the  limit  of  the  usual  expo- 
sure with  ordinary  films.  It  is  true,  we  lose  in  rapidity, 
but  we  gain  the  appreciable  advantage  of  having  negatives 
free  from  the  effect  of  irradiation,  which  is  so  disagreeable, 
and  which  is  especially  liable  to  attack  those  parts  bor- 
dering on  the  high  lights.  I have  succeeded  in  taking  a 
large  number  of  pellicular  negatives  without  once  having 
to  complain  of  a halo,  even  at  the  top  of  bushes  or  trees 
set  against  a brilliant  sky.  Notwithstanding  the  rapidity 
of  the  sensitive  film,  an  exposure  of  ten  or  fifteen  seconds 
will  not  cause  the  sky  to  encroach  upon  the  trees  by  means 
of  a white  halo,  whose  effect  is  so  contrary  to  the  truth. 
This  is  an  important  point,  though  1 am  quite  unable  to 
explain  the  reason  for  it.  It  has  been  said  that  if  the  layer 
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of  gelatino-bromide  be  too  thick,  irradiation  will  be  pro- 
duced, and  I have  in  fact  seen  this  effect,  and  that  very 
markedly,  in  the  plates  of  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  ; but  then 
plates  coated  with  a very  thin  film  also  produced  it.  We 
must  therefore  seek  somewhere  else  for  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon.  Perhaps  in  the  case  of  sensitive  pellicle  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  glass  plate  in  front  reflects  a por- 
tion of  the  luminous  rays,  and  allows  those  only  to  fall  on 
the  sensitive  surface  which  emanate  directly  from  the  ob- 
ject to  be  reproduced.  To  assure  ourselves  on  this  point, 
we  might  take  the  same  view  by  exposing  the  pellicular 
film,  directly  making  it  to  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the 
glass  plate  by  means  of  some  pitchy  substance.  Here, 
where  I am  away  from  all  my  materials,  I have  not  been 
able  to  make  any  experiments  in  this  direction,  but  I pro- 
pose to  do  so  as  soon  as  I return  to  my  laboratory  in  Paris 

Advantage  of  Washinq  Gelatine  Plates  in  a Solution  of 
Chrome-Alum. — A bath  of  chrome-alum  to  terminate  the 
washing  of  gelatine  plates,  after  they  have  been  developed 
and  fixed,  appears  to  me  to  be  an  excellent  means  not  only 
of  getting  rid  of  the  last  traces  of  hyposulphite,  but  also 
of  giving  the  gelatine  negative  great  keeping  power.  I 
would  therefore  earnestly  recommend  all  my  friends, 
after  they  have  fixed  the  negative  and  washed  it  in  two  or 
three  waters,  to  leave  it  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  a 
three  per  cent,  solution  of  chrome-alum.  After  taking  it 
out  of  this  bath,  it  should  be  washed  once  more,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  plate  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
the  operation.  Leon  Vidal. 


HOW  TO  WORK  ECONOMICALLY. 

BY  It.  HCCK. 

As  the  gelatine  process  requires  many  dishes,  it  is  as  well 
to  know  how  to  make  a dish  for  a few  pence,  far  lighter 
and  handier  than  earthenware  or  ebonite,  and,  if  broken, 
soon  mended.  Any  one  with  a practical  turn  can  make 
one  in  an  hour.  If  you  have  no  means  of  planing  a piece 
of  board,  procure  at  any  joiner’s  shop  a piece  of  thin, 
dry  pine,  2 inches  or  2£  inches  wide.  Ask  him  to 
put  a groove  about  a ^ or  § of  an  inch  from  one  edge, 
about  i deep,  on  the  flat  of  the  piece  of  pine,  the  groove  to 
be  made  with  a J-  of  an  inch  iron.  Enough  should  be  got 
for  three  or  four  dishes  the  size  you  want  to  make  them. 
Now  get  a stout  piece  of  glass  the  size  you  want  your  dish 
to  be  ; square  one  end  of  your  piece  of  pine  wood,  and 
make  a groove  in  it  the  thickness  of  the  wood,  which  will 
be  f of  an  inch.  Make  your  groove  ^ of  an  inch  wide, 
place  your  glass  in  the  groove  made  for  it,  and  mark  your 
piece  of  wood  the  size  of  the  glass.  Finish  one  end  the 
same  as  the  other  with  a groove  ; make  another  piece  the 
same  size  in  every  way  for  your  two  side  'pieces.  For  the 
ends  cut  a shoulder — or  a tongue,  as  a joiner  would  say — to 
fit  your  end  groove.  Put  your  two  side  pieces  and  the 
glass  together,  and  you  can  then  cut  pieces  just  to  fit  be- 
tween. Screw  together  with  wire  screws  l|  inches  long  ; 
put  in  dovetailing — that  is,  put  in  with  slanting  points, 
meeting  each  other— as  they  will  hold  much  tighter  than 
if  put  in  straight.  Put  your  glass  in  with  thin  putty; 
varnish  with  shellac  varnish  or  paraffin.  Fou  will  then 
have  a dish  that  will  stand  a great  deal  of  knocking  about, 
and  if  the  glass  gets  broken  it  is  very  soon  replaced. 

A strip  of  glass  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  tray  with  the 
end  just  let  into  the  wood,  before  putting  together,  would 
be  very  handy  for  developing.  I have  had  one  in  use  for 
washing  hyposulphite  out  of  prints  for  the  last  twelve 
mouths,  and  it  answers  first-rate.  I did  not  putty  the  glass 
in  mine,  because  a leakage  does  not  harm,  as  it  lets  the  dense 
hypo  water  out  at  the  bottom.  I used  one  for  developing 
negatives  years  ago,  and  have  it  by  me  now.  It  has  been 
knocked  and  banged  about,  and  never  got  broken. 

Most  photographers  have,  no  doubt,  two  or  three  water- 
tight bath  cases  by  them,  through  not  being  able  to  get 


glass  to  lit  them.  I utilised  one  last  winter  by  lining  it  with 
thin  deal  grooved  together,  and  then  ran  pitch  into  it.  I tried 
Bates’s  black,  but  used  so  much  of  it  that  I thought  pitch 
preferable.  The  worst  of  it  is  you  cannot  get  good  pitch 
now-a-days  ; it  used  to  be  a bright  looking  article,  and 
when  broken  had  a brownish  look  with  it,  and  when 
melted  it  would  flow  a3  easily  as  water.  Now  you  can  only 
get  a black-looking  stuff  done  up  in  1 lb.  and  2 lb.  squares 
in  thin  wood  strips  ; it  will  not  melt  at  all  well,  and  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  melt  breaks  up  into  bubbles  and  re- 
fuses to  run.  I shall  try  this  winter  one  made  with  pitch 
dissolved  in  benzole,  and  think  that  will  answer  as  well. 
The  bath  I treated  last  winter  I made  into  a silver  bath, 
and  used  it  up  till  it  got  saturated  with  iodide  and  spirit ; 
it  answered  first-rate. 


POSING  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  Foibles  of  Presidents,  Actors,  and  more  Common 
Persons.* 

A very  stout  gentleman,  more  than  six  feet  in  hoight,  with  a 
jolly  faco  and  a twinkling  eye,  sat  in  a capacious  hotel-chair, 
smoking  calmly  and  gazing  critically  at  passers-by.  He 
bowed  affably  to  every  third  man  who  passed,  occasionally 
exchanging  a word  with  a friend.  A prominent  city  politician 
passed,  turned  his  head,  glanced  at  the  large  gentleman, 
stopped,  and  said,  “ How  are  you  ? ’ 

“ First  rate.  How  d’ye  like  them  ? ” 

“Immense.  Take  care  of  yourself.” 

“ Never  fear.” 

Away  went  the  politician.  The  large  gentleman  took  a 
fresh  cigar,  winked  at  the  writer,  and  said  : “ Pleasant.” 

“ So  I should  judge.  Dogs  ? ” 

“ No.  Pictures.” 

“ You  don’t  say  ! ” 

“ Yes,  sir,  pictures  ; photographs  of  himself  that  tickled  him 
nearly  to  death.” 

“ Your’e  a photographer,  then.” 

“ I’m  a positionist.  I pose  persons,  and  have  done  so  ever 
since  1830,  when  I began  to  study  the  rudiments  of  my  art. 
I have  the  honour  to  be  the  oldest  man  in  the  business.  It’s  a 
special  branch,  you  know,  and  the  whole  success  of  the  pic- 
ture depends  upon  it.  Everything  depends  on  the  position  in 
a photograph.  I’ve  made  pictures  of  every  President,  from 
Andrew  Jackson  to  Garfield,  and  satisfied  them  all  by  the 
simple  but  elaborate  process  of  flattery.  It  must  seem  rather 
odd  to  you  that  I should  have  known  Van  Buren,  Harrison, 
Polk,  and  Tyler.” 

“ Do  you  remember  their  personal  traits  ? ” 

“ Oh,  distinctly.  In  the  early  days  wo  made  Dagnerrootypes, 
but  as  soon  as  photography  came  in,  it  swept  the  deck.  I mado 
a picture  of  President  Jackson  in  Philadelphia.  Jackson  was 
tall  and  thin,  and  had  a long  face.  The  Indians  called  him 
‘ Pointed  Arrow,’  because  he  was  so  straight.  He  told  me  all 
about  his  duel  with  Dickinson,  way  down  on  the  Red  River, 
while  he  was  getting  ready  to  sit.  He  wanted  me  to  make  a 
profile,  but  I showed  him  that  his  nose  was  too  large,  so  we  gave 
him  a full  face  and  bust. 

“ Van  Buren  was  a round-headed  old  gentleman,  with  a 
heavy  under  lip,  mild,  bright  eyes,  and  side  whiskers  like  Dr. 
Tanner’s.  He  was  a good-natured  Dutchman,  and  allowed  me 
to  do  exactly  as  I pleased  with  him.  He  took  a capital  picture. 
Harrison  was  tall  and  very  thin.  He  looked  like  a galloping 
consumptive,  had  big  black  eyes  with  plenty  of  fire  in  them,  a 
Roman  nose,  and  very  large  ears.  He  wanted  a profile  too,  but 
I explained  that  his  ears  were  too  much  of  a feature,  and  he 
caved.  These  men  all  want  profile  pictures ; they  think  it’s 
more  in  the  order  of  things.  Who  knows  of  a full-face  picture 
of  Julius  Caesar?  Tyler  bad  a figure  like  Roscoe  ConkliDg — a 
big  bulging  chest  and  a small  waist,  with  an  autocratic  car- 
riage of  the  head.  He  wanted  a profile  of  his  chest,  and  I 
didn’t  want  a profile  of  his  face,  so  I took  him  side-ways — 
that  is,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  showing  the  full 
face  and  curved  breast.  He  was  tall  and  thin  like  all  our  early 
Presidents.  James  K.  Polk  looked  like  a villain.  He  had 
deep-set,  active  eyes,  long  lines  beside  his  mouth,  and  over- 
hanging brows.  His  forehead  was  very  fine,  but  he  was  rather 
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stumpy.  Zach  Taylor  was  a good  old  man,  his  manner 
hearty,  and  he  had  such  a breezy  way  with  him.  He  had  a 
big  mouth  that  smiled  all  ovor  his  face,  and  he  wore  his  hair 
in  every  direction.  Fillmore  was  a six-footer,  and  the  first  fat 
President  we  ever  had.  He  was  light  in  colour,  and  didn’t 
take  well.  Pierce  looked  a good  deal  like  Barney  Williams,  the 
actor.  Buchanan  didn’t  amount  to  much — but  Lincoln  took 
magnificently.  He  was  a homely  man,  but  had  lots  of  indi- 
viduality. His  pictures  flattered  him  in  all  but  the  eyes.  They 
were  very  fine,  what  you  might  call  good  eyes.  I've  had  fun 
doing  old  man  Grant.  Of  all  the  men  I ever  met,  he  is  the  most 
positive — that  is,  his  face  has  no  expression.  It  is  always  the 
same.  He  came  into  the  gallery,  one  day,  all  done  up  nicely, 
and  said  : ‘ I want  a profile  with  bust.’ 

Can’t  have  it.’ 

« ‘ Then  I’ll  go  somewhere  else.’ 

*'  * All  right,  General,  we’ll  have  to  lose  you,  then,  for  I’m  boss 
here,  and  I never  give  in,  unless  my  opponent  is  better  educated 
in  the  art  than  I am.  Are  yon  ? ’ 

« Well,  he  looked  at  me  for  a moment,  and  then  sat  down  and 
gave  in.  He  is  as  easy  to  do  as  an  old  stone  jug.  One  morning 
in  ’77  a very  ordinary  man  came  strolling  into  the  gallery.  I had 
been  away  for  a few  days,  and  didn’t  know  who  was  coming. 

I was  enjoying  my  after-breakfast  cigar,  and  not  much  inclined 
to  work,  so  I said,  ‘ What  do  you  wish,  sir  ? ’ 

“ ‘ I’m  here  by  appointment.’ 

“ * Who  are  you  ? ’ 

‘“I’m  President.' 

‘“Of  what  ? ’ He  looked  so  ordinary  that  he  might  have  been 
President  of  a line  of  jigger  cars. 

“ ‘ I’m  President  of  the  United  States.’ 

“ ‘ Oh ! sit  down,  please.’ 

“ It  was  Hayes.  He  was  mighty  particular  about  arranging 
his  cnfls,  and  insisted  on  smiling  blandly  all  the  time.  I knew 
that  his  picture  yvould  look  like  that  of  a western  dry  goods 
merchant  unless  I got  rid  of  the  smirk,  so  I told  him  a long  and 
affecting  story  about  an  alleged  child  of  mine  who  had  caught 
cold  while  praying  by  the  open  window,  and  died  in  my  arms 
the  night  before.  He  was  afraid  to  smile  then,  and  I got  him 
right.” 

“ What  did  you  mean  by  flatter,  when  you  spoke  of  the  ex- 
Benator  who  just  passed  ? ” 

“ Why,  you  don’t  suppose  that  photography  is  accurate,  do 
you  ? Bless  you,  no.  The  camera  is  much  sharper  than  the 
eye,  and  reproduces  every  mole,  frecklo,  and  speck  dietinctly. 
Wo  always  take  the  negative  and  pencil  out  the  spots.  Then 
we  make  the  eyes  larger  in  women’s  pictures  by  lowering  the 
under  lid,  and  reducing  the  mouth  by  shortening  or  entirely 
re-drawing  it.” 

“ But  this  isn’t  always  so.” 

“ Always.  A picture  is  never  sent  out  without  being  touched 
up,  because  it  wouldn’t  give  satisfaction.  Old  maids  have  to  be 
reduced  about  ten  years  on  an  average.  We  pencil  out  every 
wrinkle  and  crease,  and  destroy  the  sharp  outlines  of  the  face  to 
do  this.  They  are  awful  hard  to  sit,  are  old  maids  ; so  fussy  and 
opinionated,  you  know.  Lucretia  Mott  was  easy.  The  Friends 
are  such  modest  folks,  that  they  want  quiet  and  restful  pictures. 
Victoria  Woodhull  used  to  sail  in  and  take  possession  of  the 
whole  business  when  she  wanted  a picture.  It  was  no  use  try- 
ing to  cross  her.  The  most  difficult  thing  to  get,  you  know,  is 
the  individuality  of  the  subject.  It  is  very  difficult  sometimes, 
because  people  come  into  the  gallery  all  ready  to  be  shot.  A 
man  comes  in  with  his  face  just  as  he  wants  it,  but  not  at  all 
like  himself.  I say  : ‘ What  is  your  business,  sir  ? ’ 

“ I’m  a shipbuilder.” 

“ ‘ My  father  died  from  swallowing  a marling-spike.’ 

“ He  either  looks  up  in  amazement,  or  laughs,  perhaps  both  ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  I break  up  the  cast-iron  cast  of  his  features. 
Last  winter  I photographed  all  the  bank  presidents  in  the  city 
in  an  album  for  the  Clearing  House.  They  were  difficult,  be- 
cause their  faces  are  old,  and  they  have  two  expressions — the 
bank  and  the  home,  I also  did  all  the  officers  on  the  police  force. 

They  are  very  positive,  and  take  easily.  Walling  has  a mag- 
nificent head  ; but  the  best-looking  man,  take  him  through  and 
through,  is  Capt.  Williams.” 

“ Who  takes  the  best  picture  ? ” 

“ A professional.  Actors  and  actresses  can’t  take'bad  pictures, 
because  they  know  just  what  expression  they  want,  and  how 
they  want  it.  Most  people  want  to  smile.  I don't  mean  in  a 
liquid  way,  though  that,  too,  would  be  quite  true,  but  they 
want  to  be  taken  full  face,  with  a comprehensive  grin.  A picture 


that  looks  right  at  you,  and  smiles,  soon  gets  to  be  tiresome, 
while  one  with  an  averted  face  and  an  ambiguous  expression 
can  be  studied  tor  ever.  I used  to  have  a terrible  time  with 
the  nose  of  the  elder  Booth.  It  was  broken,  you  know,  and  I 
tried  to  conceal  it  by  taking  him  at  every  angle  in  geometry. 
1 photographed  Wilkes  Booth,  a year  before  the  assassination. 
He  was  a poetical  man,  with  beautiful  eyes  and  waving  hair. 
Speaking  of  beautiful  men  reminds  me  that  I’ve  an  engagement 
to  photograph  Roscoe  Conklingon  his  return  from  Albany.  If 
he  gets  left  on  the  Senate  business,  his  expression  will  be  worth 
getting.” 

“ How  do  animals  take  ? ” 

“First  rate,  it  they  are  trained.  Poodles  are  exasperating, 
though.  Babies  I love,  and  to  take  the  portrait  of  a child  is  my 
forte.  I make  a point  of  bringing  out  prominent  features. 
John  G.  Saxe  has  a very  large  nose — which  reminds  me  that  all 
great  men  have — and  when  I gave  him  his  photos,  he  looked 
at  them,  then  in  the  glass,  and  said,  with  a sigh,  that  I had  given 
him  justice  without  mercy.  I went  to  see  A.  T.  Stewart  once, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  sit  for  me.  Said  he  : ‘ Are  you  going 
to  make  merchandise  of  me,  sir  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  sir,’  said  I. 

“ ‘ Then  I won’t  come.’ 

“ In  the  old  Dagueneotype  days  I had  to  take  four  pictures 
for  an  old  lady  who  died  two  weeks  later.  The  plates  were  of 
unusual  size,  so  I washed  them  and  stored  them  away  for  future 
use.  About  six  months  later  a widower  came  to  be  taken.  He 
wanted  big  plates,  so  I fished  out  the  old  ones,  and  took  him. 
The  plates  had  not  been  perfectly  cleaned,  and  when  his  pictures 
came  out  an  indistinct  face  of  the  old  lady  was  seen  over  bis 
shoulder.  It  wasn’t  his  dead  wife,  but  he  swore  that  it  was, 
and  believed  the  whole  thing  to  be  tbe  result  of  Spiritualism. 
He  became  an  ardent  Spiritualist  after  that,  and  led  the  dis- 
ciples in  Herkimer  County  until  his  death.  Odd,  wasn’t  it?” 

“ Very.” 


tarfspottirmf. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  THE  MAIN  AND  TAUBER. 

Sir, — The  travelling  photographer  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque would  do  well  occasionally  to  turn  aside  from  the 
beaten  track  to  Switzerland,  at  Mayence,  and  direct  his 
steps  to  the  banks  of  the  Main  and  the  Tauber.  He  would 
find  himself  in  a country  full  of  the  most  perfect  remains 
of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  in  Germany,  rich  in 
historic  associations,  and  presenting  in  every  town  endless 
quaint  subjects  for  the  camera. 

Having  just  finished  a happy  fortnight  with  dry  plates 
in  this  district,  I can  strongly  recommend  it.  I was  not 
fortunate  in  weather — I seldom  am  ; but  I have  exposed 
all  the  plates  I took  with  me,  and  regretted  I had  not 
more.  To  any  who  may  follow  in  my  steps  I would  say, 
do  not  go  without  a wide-angle  lens  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  one,  take  a few  fast  plates  for  exceptional  subjects, 
and  choose  as  tall  a stand  as  you  can  conveniently  carry 
for  work.  I found  no  difficulty  in  working  in  the  towns, 
and  as  I do  not  attempt  to  do  anything  but  change  my 
plates  when  abroad,  none  at  the  inns. — Yours,  & c., 

Wm.  Dillwortu  Howard. 


PORTRAITS  ON  SEASON  TICKETS. 

Dear  Sir, — I see  in  your  columns  that  one  of  the  French 
railway  companies  require  their  season-ticket  holders  to 
deposit  their  portraits  with  the  manager  of  the  line.  From 
a photographic  point  of  view,  this  regulation  is,  of  course, 
looked  upon  with  favour.  I am  not  a photographer,  how- 
ever, and,  for  that  reason,  I may  be  permitted  to  point 
out  that  there  are  other  advantages  from  the  obvious  one 
that  may  occur  to  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  Pans  Exhibition  a regulation 
was  in  force  that  all  season-ticket  holders  should  have  a 
portrait  of  themselves  pasted  on  their  tickets.  I obeyed 
the  regulation,  as  a matter  of  course,  and  for  some  time 
afterward  thought  no  more  of  it. 
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One  day,  however,  I happened  to  be  in  the  Palais  Iloyale, 
and  made  a purchase  that  came  to  more  ready  money  than 
happened  to  be  in  my  purse.  Would  they  take  a cheque  ? 
I asked.  Yes,  was  the  reply,  if  I could  establish  my 
identity.  I at  once  produced  my  passport  with  name,  &c. 
The  shopkeeper  was  very  polite,  but  my  readiness  was  evi- 
dently not  re-assuring  ; there  was  no  proof  the  passport  was 
mine.  I dived  into  my  breast-pocket  again  and  took  out  the 
season-ticket,  which  not  only  bore  my  signature,  but  my 
portrait.  My  identification  was  complete,  and  iny  cheque 
was  taken  without  any  further  demur. — Yours,  faithfully, 

F.  C.  S. 


tprflttib'mga  oi  Stofietii*. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

An  out-door  meeting  took  place  on  the  10th  inst.  About  fifteen 
members  met  at  the  London  Road  Station,  and  proceeded  by 
train  to  Romiley,  thence  by  road  to  Chadkirk,  where  some 
beautiful  views  are  to  be  obtained — viz.,  a picturesque  old 
church,  farm  houses,  big  dogs,  cottages,  foliage  studies,  and  river 
views  in  abundance. 

The  next  out-door  meeting  will  be  to  the  lions,  &c.,  at  Belle 
Vue  Zoological  Gardens,  on  the  25th.  Those  who  intend  to  go 
should  at  once  write  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  tickets. 


One  of  the  ordinary  meetings  of  this  Society  took  place  on 
the  8th  inst.  at  the  Mechanic’s  Institution,  Mr.  Alfred  Brothers, 
F.R.A.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  (May)  were  read  and  con- 
firmed, after  which  a few  remarks  were  made  on  the  Society’s 
finances. 

Mr.  Rishton  exhibited  a negative  which  he  had  intensified  by 
converting  the  silver  into  sulphide,  as  described  by  him  at  the  last 
meeting  on  May  8th,  1881.  The  negative  shown  was  intensified 
upon  that  date,  and  had  been  exposed  up  to  the  present  time 
to  all  the  daylight  possible,  under  another  glass  having  black- 
painted  bars  a bout  an  inch  wide  across  it,  thus  keeping  a portion 
of  the  negative  protected  from  the  light.  On  examination,  no 
signs  of  fading  could  be  detected  in  any  part  of  the  negative. 

Mr.  Brothers  exhibited  a print  from  a commercial  dry-plate 
negative,  in  which  markings  like  wire-net  work  had  put  in  an 
appearance.  Several  ideas  were  offered  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
phenomena.  He  (Mr.  Brothers)  also  exhibited,  on  account  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  J . B.  Holroyd,  of  Halifax,  some  negatives  taken  on 
Morgan’s  Argentic  Bromide  Paper,  which  were  afterwards  made 
semi-transparent,  and  accompanying  the  same  were  prints  from 
each  negative.  They  were  considered  fairly  good  results,  and, 
although  not  quite  perfect,  certainly  a step  in  a right  direction. 

Mr.  Bleakley  exhibited  some  charming  little  pictures — 
instantaneous  views  of  the  Isle  of  Man  steamers,  and  views  in 
and  about  Douglas.  Mr.  Bleakley  said  the  negatives  were  taken 
on  Wratten  and  Wainwright’s  instantaneous  plates  with  a 
6-in.  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  and  the  exposure  made  by  a drop 
shutter.  The  same  gentleman  also  exhibited  a very  portable 
non-actinic  lamp,  a modification  of  one  exhibited  a few  meetings 
ago  by  Mr.  Benson,  with  the  four  sides  made  of  strips  of  glass 
arranged  to  fold  perfectly  flat,  and  to  burn  oil  in  an  egg  cup  or 
something  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick  showed  a washing  trough  for  negatives, 
and  said  it  originally  came  from  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  ; 
but  he  had,  he  thought,  improved  it  by  putting  a larger  and 
longer  syphon,  and  taller  legs. 

In  explaining  the  reason  for  this  alteration,  a discussion  arose  on 
the  subject  between  Messrs.  Atherton,  Chadwick,  and  others. 

Mr.  John  Schofield  exhibited  two  negatives  which  were  taken 
on  commercial  dry  plates.  They  showed,  upon  developing,  signs 
of  a previous  exposure,  or  some  very  peculiar  phenomena,  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  George 
Smith  (the  Sciopticon  Company),  one  of  his  perfect  pocket- 
cameras,  with  swing  back,  &c.,  and  also  a couple  of  portable 
tourist  cameras  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  of  Birmingham.  These  were 
objects  of  much  interest  to  all  who  sought  light  and  efficient 
apparatus.  Mr.  Smith  had  also  sent  a few  negatives,  portraits, 
and  other  subjects,  taken  by  a single  achromatic  view  lens,  hav- 


ing had  very  short  exposure,  thus  advocating  the  more  general 
use  of  the  single  achromatic  lens.  He  (the  Hon.  Sec.)  called 
attention  to  some  alteration  in  the  rules  which  he  thought  desir- 
able to  make,  and  after  a little  discussion  on  this  subject,  a com- 
mittee consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  Brothers,  A.  Coventry,  N.  Wright, 
W.  G.  Coote,  and  W.  J.  Chadwick  were  appointed  to 
draw  up  the  necessary  alterations  and  put  the  matter  in  form 
for  passing  at  the  next  meeting  (the  annual).  He  (the  Hon. 
Secretary)  said  that  several  members  had  been  making  enquiries 
from  him  if  a soiree  could  be  conveniently  arranged,  and  he 
thought  it  was  the  desire  of  many — or,  perhaps,  most — of  the 
members  to  get  up  a soiree  or  exhibition  of  photographs,  &c. 
This  subject  was,  however,  postponed  until  the  next  meeting. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  members  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  interest  of  the  meeting,  and  a special  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  George  Smith  and  Messrs.  Lancaster  for  their 
exhibits,  after  which  the  members  adjourned. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  tho  annual,  at  which  the  voting 
for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  take  place. 


Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  Ashman  in  the 
chair, 

Mr.  Le  Fevre  gave  a short  report  of  the  fete  given  by  the 
Balloon  Society  of  Great  Britain  at  Lillie  Bridge  Grounds  on  the 
previous  Saturday.  He  also  gave  a description  of  an  invention 
by  Messrs.  Jules  Goddard  and  M.  de  Fonville,  for  holding  balloons 
stationary  by  means  of  electricity,  which  he  thought  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  photographers. 

Mr.  Cobb  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  for  the  balloon 
to  be  absolutely  still  to  obtain  photographs,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  have  fine  weather,  and  as  he  had  not  been  favoured  with  that 
requisite,  he  was  unable  to  show  any  results  of  Saturday's  ascent. 

Photographs  ef  the  balloon,  &c.,  taken  at  Saturday’s  meeting, 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Rieraan,  Haddon,  Garrat,  and  Cutchey. 

Mr.  Henderson  passed  round  a small  stand  to  hold  twenty- 
four  C.D.V’s.,  which  he  had  obtained  from  Messrs.  Marion  and 
Co.  It  consisted  of  twelve  leaves,  hinged  at  the  bottom  to  a light 
metal  frame  : this  was  considered  a very  useful  arrangement  for 
exhibiting  specimens  in  the  reception  room.  He  also  exhibited  a 
print  on  paper  (in  the  sensitising  of  which  no  silver  is  supposed 
to  be  employed)  that  had  been  placed  in  a gold  toning  batb,  and 
which,  after  exposure  to  light,  had  become  almost  black. 


in  tfre  Stabijor. 

The  Photographic  Exhibition.—' The  Exhibition  will  be  held 
at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.,  remaining  open  daily 
(Sundays  excepted),  from  Monday,  the  10th  of  October,  until 
Saturday,  the  12th  of  November.  All  packing  cases  must  be  sent 
sent  (carriage  paid)  addressed  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  care  of  Mr.  James  Bourlet,  17,  Nassau  Street,  Middlesex 
Hospital,  London,  not  later  than  Friday,  Sept.  30th,  when  pic- 
tures by  hand  will  be  received  up  till  nine  o’clock  p.m.  Each 
exhibitor  must  send  a letter  of  advice  (containing  a des- 
cription of  each  picture,  as  also  a statement  of  process,  and  any 
further  detail  to  be  inserted  in  the  catalogue).  Each  frame  or 
picture  may  have  the  exhibitor’s  name  and  subject  neatly  in- 
scribed ; but  no  address,  or  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  advertise- 
ment, will  be  permitted.  No  pictures  in  Oxford  frames,  and  no 
pictures  previously  exhibited  in  London,  will  be  admitted. 
Photographs  coloured  by  scientific  or  mechanical  means  will  be 
admissible.  Photographs  coloured  by  hand  will  not  be  admitted. 
Photographic  apparatus  and  appliances  may  be  sent  for  exhibi- 
tion. Negatives  and  transparencies  will  be  admissible.  The 
Hanging  Committee  will  have  the  power  of  rejecting  any  pictures 
or  apparatus  forwarded.  No  charge  will  be  made  to  members  of 
the  Society  for  exhibiting  their  pictures  ; but  to  non-members,  a 
charge  of  one  shilling  per  square  foot  will  be  made  for  wall  space  ; 
the  minimum  charge  being  five  shillings.  The  charge  for  wall 
space  to  those  exhibitors  who  may  become  members  of  the  Society 
at  the  November  meeting  will  be  remitted.  Any  further  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Exhibition  can  be  obtained  from  the  assistant 
secretary,  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking,  57,  Queen’s  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

On  the  Velocity  of  Light.— Mr.  Albert  A.  Michelson 
writes  to  Nature  : — “ In  view  of  the  experiments  of  Young  and 
Forbes  on  the  velocity  of  light,  and  of  the  article  published  by 
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Lord  Rayleigh  on  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
state,  as  a fact  which  seemed  at  the  time  too  evident  to  require 
special  mention  in  my  paper  ‘On  the  Velocity  of  Light,  that 
if  the  velocity  of  red  and  of  blue  light  in  air  differed  by  as  much 
as  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.,  the  image  of  the  slit  which  served 
as  the  source  of  light,  instead  of  being  white,  would  be  spread 
out  into  a spectrum  which  could  not  fail  to  be  observed.  The 
total  displacement  in  these  experiments  amounted  to  133  milli- 
metres ; therefore,  a difference  of  velocity  of  the  red  and  the 
blue  rays  of  l-8  per  cent,  would  necessitate  a spectrum  2-4 
millimetres  in  length.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  spectrum 
was  observed.  These  facts  appear  to  be  utterly  irreconcilable 
■with  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Messrs.  Young  and  Forbes. 

New  Portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. — We  have 
received  a capital  cabinet  portrait  of  the  Prince,  by  Mr.  W.  N. 
Malby,  of  Chichester. 

Photographs  of  New  Zealand. — Last  week  we  made  men- 
tion of  some  Mauritius  pictures  ; this  week  we  have  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a large  series  of  New  Zealand  photographs,  seventy-live 
in  number,  which  Mr.  John  J.  Taylor  has  brought  home  with 
him.  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  resident  at  the  Antipodes  for  some 
time,  and  the  reminiscences  in  his  possession  of  New  Zealand 
scenery  must  afford  him  considerable  pleasure.  We  hope  he 
may  derivo  profit  from  them  as  well. 

Yellow  Glass  in  Fog. — A correspondent  writes  in  a con- 
temporary : — “ Some  years  ago  I was  staying  at  an  hotel  on  the 
Lake  of  Constance.  One  morning  a fog  came  on  which  com- 
pletely obscured  the  opposite  shore,  but  looking  through  a strip 
of  yellow  glass,  which  formed  the  border  of  the  window,  I was 
able,  to  my  surpriee,  to  see  it  distinctly.  I presums  the  yellow 
glass  choked  the  blue  rays  reflected  by  the  fog,  just  as  a Nicol’s 
prism,  held  at  the  proper  angle,  chokos  the  rays  reflected  from 
the  glass,  and  enables  us  to  see  clearly  the  picture  behind  it. 
On  my  way  home  I stopped  in  Paris,  and,  happening  to  call  on 
one  of  the  principal  opticians,  mentioned  the  circumstance  to 
him.  He  forthwith  showed  mo  a naval  telescope  provided  with 
a cap  at  the  eye  end  containing  a yellow  glass,  which  could  be 
removed  at  pleasure.  I should  like  to  know  if  the  same  simple 
contrivance  has  over  been  used  in  our  own  navy. 

An  Unwelcome  Visitor. — On  Monday  last  a cow  paid  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Allen,  photographer,  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  Canterbury. 
Entering  the  show-room,  the  animal,  still  further  desirous  of 
satisfying  its  curiosity,  proceeded  to  the  studio,  knocking  down 
in  its  passage  across  the  apartment  a quantity  of  photographic 
apparatus.  Next  making  its  way  to  the  reception-room,  where 
it  was  confronted  by  its  own  reflection  iu  a large  mirror,  the 
cow  commenced  a vigorous  onslaught  upon  it,  and  butted  with 
such  vigour  as  to  threaten  speedy  destruction  to  the  temporary 
building.  Eventually,  however,  the  partition  was  broken 
through,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a cricket  bat,  the  unbidden  guest 
was  beaten  off  the  premises. 

Detection  by  a Photographer. — The  man  Baudouin, 
suspected  of  having  stolen  the  diamonds  of  the  Countesses 
Branicka  and  Czacka,  on  the  Northern  Railway  some  weeks 
ago,  has  been  arrested  at  Saint  Quentin.  His  capture  was  due 
to  the  astuteness  of  a photographer  who,  having  taken 
Baudouin ’s  portrait,  was  struck  by  the  large  amount  ofjewellery 
he  wore.  The  police  were  communicated  with,  and  M.  Mace, 
the  Chief  of  the  Detective  Department,  yesterday  proceeded  to 
Saint  Quentin,  whence  Baudouin  had  written  for  a further 
supply  of  photographs,  and  succeeded  in  arresting  him.  On 
being  taken  the  thief  attempted  to  escape  by  jumping  into  the 
canal,  but  the  policemen  followed  in  a boat,  and  finally  secured 
their  prisoner.  The  value  of  the  jewellery  stolen  was  £16,000. 
—Daily  Telegraph. 

o- — 
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News  Ojjice,  o,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  E.C.  Advertisers  are  re- 
quested to  make  all  Cheques  payable  to  Messrs.  Piper  & Carter, 
and  crossed  “ Union  Bank,  Photographic  News  Co.  Account.” 

’***  A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best 
“ Reception  Room  Notes — No.  3.  Cash  at  the  Time  of  Sitting  : 
How  I get  it,”  to  be  sent  in  by  the  1st  Oct.  No  name  need 
appear.  For  rules,  see  previous  numbers  of  News. 


One  in  a Fix. — 1.  We  have  experienced  no  difficulty  when 
following  tho  directions  ; but  wo  cannot  gather  from  your  letter 
precisely  what  you  have  done.  2.  We  expect  to  receive  the 
article  shortly. 

E.  D (Capetown). — The  series  of  “ Photographic  Handy-Books  ” 
issued  by  our  publishers  comprises  all  that  you  require. 

N.  M. — If  tho  squeegee  is  passed  fairly  over  from  edge  to  edge,  a 
iece  of  glazed  paper  being  interposed  to  prevent  abrasion  of  the 
ack  of  the  print,  all  air-bubbles  can  easily  be  removed.  It  is  a 
piece  of  manipulation  requiring  a little  practice,  but  is  really 
extremely  easy  and  certain. 

J.  M.  Langford. — It  is  to  bo  obtained  from  Messrs.  Rouch,  of  the 
Strand. 

S.  T. — See  notice  in  this  week’s  News. 

John  Green.— Tho  copyrigbt  covers  reproductions  on  any  scale 
and  by  any  method. 

Bala. — Paste  together  sufficient  thicknesses  of  orange  and  red 
paper  to  form  a non-actinic  medium  ; tho  composite  sheet  thus 
formed  being  13  inches  by  35  inches.  Fold  this  into  five,  so  that 
each  segment  is  7 inches  by  13.  If  now  tho  sheet  is  opened  into  a 
square  tube,  you  may  stand  it  over  the  candle,  sufficient  air  for 
conbustion  circulating  between  those  sides  which  overlap,  even 
though  the  top  be  covered.  If  you  do  not  like  to  trust  to  chance 
for  something  to  put  over  the  top,  you  may  carry  a piece  of  thin 
tin  plate  a littlo  over  7 inches  square,  and  turned  down  at  tho 
edges.  A lantern  of  this  kind  may  be  made  much  smaller,  but 
we  have  found  one  of  the  above  dimensions  to  bo  very  convenient, 
and  well  suited  to  cover  almost  any  candlestick. 

Maberly. — 1.  See  leader  in  our  last  number.  2.  In  the  case  of 
plates  coated  as  you  describe,  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  use  a 
stronger  solution.  3.  Tho  fixing  bath  you  refer  to  is  used 
occasionally.  A published  formula  is — 

Water  1,000  parts 

Hypo  300  ,, 

Cyanide  5 ,, 

M.  Eden. — Tho  negative  is  far  too  thin  and  weak  to  be  of  any  use. 
Try  again. 

Robert.— The  paper  must  be  carefully  rolled  between  polished 
metal  plates  before  use. 

John  Shaw.— 1.  Oxido  of  zinc,  known  commercially  as  zinc 
white,  is  generally  used  for  the  purpose  2.  It  is  a double 
sulphate  of  aluminum  and  potassium,  but  in  some  cases  the 
double  sulphate  of  aluminum  and  ammonium  is  sold  in  the  shops 
instead.  It  is  a matter  of  indifference  which  is  used  for  ordi- 
nary photographic  purposes. 

D.  W.  J. — See  leader  in  the  last  number  but  one  of  the  News. 

Amateur. — There  are  several  manufacturers  of  the  article  in 
America,  and  probably  you  may  bo  able  to  obtain  it  to  order  from 
some  photographic  material  dealer  who  trades  with  the  United 
States. 

Pyroxyline. — Try  a solution  of  gum  dammar  in  benzole ; say  about 
thirty  grains  to  an  ounce. 

L.  Arden. — The  camera  has  evidently  been  made  of  unseasoned 
wood,  and  now  that  its  parts  havo  become  so  warped  as  to  refuse  to 
obey  the  rack-and-pinion,  it  will  be  difficult  to  remedy  matters. 
You  might  carefully  scrape  those  parts  which  rub  hard  against 
each  other,  but  this  will  of  course  cause  looseness  and  ill-fitting 
elsewhere. 

L.  Cammeron. — 1.  We  havo  more  than  once  met  with  a similar 
difficulty  ourselves,  and  although  the  altered  material  proved 
rather  intractable  at  first,  it  finally  yielded  to  moderately  dilute 
acetic  acid — 1 part  glacial  and  4 parts  water.  2.  No. 

Lex. — The  effect  of  light  is  in  reality  tolerably  enorgetic  in  this 
case ; but  rapid  working  can  only  be  realized  by  making  use  of 
an  extremely  thin  film,  tho  colour  of  the  material  being  so  ex- 
ceeding non-actinic. 

Charles  Porter. — 1.  The  want  of  sharpness  arises  principally 
from  vibration  of  the  camera,  and  we  cannot  answer  all  your 
questions  regarding  the  quality  of  the  lens  unless  you  send  us 
pictures  taken  with  an  apparatus  at  rest.  Forward  one  taken 
with  full  aperture,  and  another  taken  with  smallest  stop. 
3.  Moderately  well.  7.  No.  8.  Certainly;  but  we  think  there 
must  have  been  reflection  fiom  some  part  of  tho  metal  work. 
10.  Satisfactory. 

W.  Penn. — You  should  wash  your  emulsion  in  much  colder 
water,  and  you  would  then  find  that  no  unduly  large  proportion 
would  be  absorbed. 

Engraver. — Perchloride  of  iron  answers  admirably,  equal  parts 
of  a saturated  solution  and  water  being  a convenient  strength. 

Electric. — 1.  A single  cell  of  Dauniel’s  battery  will  answer  very 
well ; but  some  little  experience  is  required  in  order  to  work 
satisfactorily  and  economically.  2.  A small  hand-book  is  pub- 
lished in  Weale’s  series.  3.  We  think  you  might  venture  to 
write  to  the  gentleman  referred  to,  as  we  know  him  to  be  most 
willing  to  give  any  information  in  his  power. 

J.  R.  Richmond. — 1.  A close-grained  paper  is  best,  and  as  the 
composition  rests  altogether  on  the  surface,  absolute  chemical 
purity  is  of  no  great  importance.  We  have  even  seen  excellent 
results  obtained  by  the  use  of  old  Times  newspapers. 
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MAKING  TRANSPARENCIES  BY  DAY  AND  By 
NIGHT. 

We  print  a second  communication  from  Mr.  Vincent  on 
the  subject  of  employing  luminous  paint,  instead  of  gas- 
jot  or  oil-lamp,  for  producing  transparencies.  We  can 
endorse  Mr.  Vincent’s  views  from  observations  of  our  own, 
and  cannot  too  highly  recommend  his  simple  method  of 
working.  Some  experiments  we  have  made  on  the  subject 
may  be  here  fittingly  recorded. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  charging  of  a surface 
of  luminous  paint  with  light ; in  our  experience,  it  requires 
a perceptible  time  to  do  this.  Working  at  eleven  in  the 
morning  on  a cloudy  day,  when  the  light  was  much  diffused, 
we  found  that  a luminous-paint  surface  exposed  by  the  aid 
of  a drop-shutter,  and  thus  acted  upon  by  light  for  about 
the  teuth  part  of  a second  only,  was  not  to  be  compared, 
on  the  score  of  its  luminosity,  to  a surface  exposed  for  sixty 
seconds,  both  being  withdrawn  from  the  daylight  at  the 
same  time.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we— also  in  diffused 
light — exposed  a surface  to  daylight  for  fifty- seven  seconds, 
and  put  another  one  by  its  side  during  the  remaining  three 
seconds  of  the  minute,  and  then  withdrew  both  together 
to  the  dark-room,  we  found  that  the  luminosity,  if  not 
absolutely  equal  during  the  first  two  or  three  minutes,  was 
certainly  equal  afterwards.  Possibly,  in  the  sunshine,  less 
difference  in  time  would  be  necessary  ; but,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
clear  that  daylight  does  not  exert  its  full  action,  so  to  speak, 
instantaneously,  or  within  a small  fraction  of  a second,  but 
requires  some  time  to  work  the  change  on  the  luminous 
paint. 

But  this  by  the  way.  Our  principal  object  was  to  dis- 
cover how  far  the  luminous  paint  could  be  excited  by 
ordinary  artificial  means.  With  gas  and  oil-lamps,  we  may 
at  once  say  that  our  results  were  negative.  Exposure  of 
the  paint  to  a bright  flame  for  six  minutes  did  not  endow 
the  surface  with  sufficient  luminosity  to  yield  a trans- 
parency with  a gelatine  plate,  even  after  six  minutes’  con- 
tact. The  experiment  proved  decisively  that  an  oil  or 
gas-flame  sufficient  to  give  a transparency  in  fifteen 
seconds  at  the  distance  of  a foot,  had  no  action  upon 
luminous  paint  of  any  practical  value  to  the  photographer. 

Magnesium  wire,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  We  have  made  repeated  experiments  with 
luminous  paint  excited  by  magnesium,  and  find  that  the 
latter  is  almost  equal  to  daylight  in  producing  a luminous 
surface  for  making  transparencies.  You  can  judge  the 
exposure  so  well,  among  other  things.  Three  or  four 
inches  of  magnesium  wire,  which  burns  for  two  or  three 
seconds,  held  in  the  proximity  of  the  paint,  will  yield  a 
luminous  surface  that  may  be  used  for  making  transparen- 
cies even  half  an  hour  afterwards.  If  your  negatives  are 
already  fitted  in  printing  frames  with  gelatine  plates,  it  is 
possible  to  make  a dozen  exposures  with  the  same  luminous 


surface  without  trouble.  After  withdrawal  from  the  light 
two  minutes,  an  exposure  of  twenty  seconds  suffices;  after 
withdrawal  a quarter  of  an  hour,  forty  seconds  are  necessary. 

In  these  circumstances,  there  is  little  doubt  that  luminous 
paint  excited  by  a bit  of  burning  magnesium  wire  affords 
the  best  and  readiest  means  of  making  transparencies  in 
the  evening  or  in  winter  time.  The  advantages  of  uni- 
formity and  parallel  rays  are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Vincent, 
and  we  have  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  inexpensive  charac- 
ter of  magnesium  wire,  which  costs  but  twopence  or  three- 
pence a yard.  As  to  the  luminous  paint,  we  see  Mr.  Vincent 
quotes  it  at  28s.  per  pound,  but  lately  the  price  has  been 
reduced,  and  no  doubt  sufficient  could  be  obtained  for  a 
15  by  12  surface  for,  at  any  rate,  not  more  than  a shilling. 
The  paint  may  be  either  applied  to  the  back  of  a gla68 
plate,  or  to  cardboard,  and  subsequently  covered  with  glass, 
which  protects  the  surface  from  moisture  and  dirt. 

In  conclusion,  we  heartily  recommend  photographers  to 
make  a trial  of  these  methods  of  making  transparencies  by 
day  and  by  night.  Whether  the  luminous  paint  is  excited 
by  daylight  or  magnesium  light,  it  may,  albeit  its 
luminosity  decreases  considerably  at  first,  be  employed  in  the 
most  leisurely  fashion  any  time  within  half  an  hour  after  its 
withdrawal  from  the  source  of  illumination. 


POSITIVE  PICTURES  ON  GELATINO-CIILORIDE. 

Third  Article. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  give  details  respecting  the  two  deve- 
lopers already  referred  to,  the  most  generally  useful  of 
these  being  that  containing  ferrous  citrate ; and  when  the 
following  directions  are  carried  into  practice,  a developer 
is  obtained  which  is  well  adapted  for  general  use. 

A solution  of  600  parts  of  commercial  citric  acid  in 
2,000  parts  of  water  is  prepared,  a gentle  heat  being  em- 
ployed to  dissolve  the  acid ; and  the  liquid  is  next 
neutralized,  or  rather  made  very  slightly  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  about  300  parts  beiDg  required  for  this  purpose. 
Red  litmus-paper  should  be  slowly  turned  blue  by  the 
solution  at  this  stage  ; but  if,  by  inadvertence,  too  much 
ammonia  has  been  added,  this  excess  may  be  readily 
removed  by  heating  the  liquid  until  the  superfluous 
ammonia  has  been  driven  off.  The  solution  in  this  con- 
dition contains,  then,  the  neutral  citrate  of  ammonium,  or 
this  salt  with  a mere  trace  of  ammonia  in  excess.  The 
next  step  is  to  dissolve  400  parts  of  citric  acid  in  the 
solution,  and  to  make  up  the  volume  of  the  liquid  to 
double  that  of  the  water  first  used,  about  400  parts  of 
water  serving  for  this  purpose.  The  acid  solution  of 
ammonium  citrate  thus  prepared  keeps  well,  and,  therefore, 
a considerable  stock  of  it  may  be  prepared,  a trace  of 
mouldinesa  on  the  surface  being  of  no  importance.  The 
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formation  of  this  mould  may,  however,  bo  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  carbolic  acid. 

The  standard  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  next  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  one  part  of  the  crystallized  salt  in  three 
parts  of  water  (about  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  being 
added  to  each  four  ounces,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
deposition  of  a basic  sulphate).  It  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that  this  solution  should  be  kept  in  a closely-stoppered 
bottle,  as,  when  oxidised  to  a notable  extent,  it  would 
obviously  be  unfit  for  use.  The  above  solutionsare  mixed, 
when  required,  in  the  following  proportions,  the  small 
proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  being  added  as  a 
restrainer : — 

Ammonium  citrate  solution  ...  ...  90  vols. 

Ferrous  sulphate  solution  ...  ...  30  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium  solution  (1  and  30)...  6 ,, 

The  operation  of  development  is  conducted  just  as  in 
the  case  of  agelatino-bromide  plate,  and  the  image  should 
acquire  the  necessary  intensity  in  five  or  ten  minutes. 
Several  plates  may  be  successively  developed  with  the 
same  solution. 

As  sodium  chloride  is  a very  powerful  restrainer,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  increase  the  proportion  unduly,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  a 
notable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  this  salt  present  in  the 
developer  causes  the  production  of  blacker  tones  th  an 
when  only  a normal  proportion  is  used.  Some  other 
soluble  chlorides  may  be  employed  instead  of  the  sodium 
compound,  but  no  advantage  appears  to  result ; the  soluble 
bromides  are,  however,  much  more  energetic  restrainers 
than  the  chlorides. 


A large  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  ferrous  sulphate 
solution  retards  the  development,  and  gives  pictures  in 
which  the  image  appears  to  be  more  deeply  seated  in  the 
film  than  when  the  ordinary  solution  is  employed  ; while 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  ammonium  citrate 
solution  has  but  little  effect,  excepting  to  occasion  a some- 
what darker  tint.  The  effect  of  diluting  the  developer  is 
to  diminish  its  activity,  and  thin  images  generally 
result. 

The  addition  of  gallic  acid  to  the  developer  leads  to  the 
production  of  sepia-brown  or  dark  olive-brown  tones  ; the 
former  being  obtained  when  the  non-ammoniacal  emulsion 
is  used,  and  the  latter  in  the  case  of  the  ammoniacal  emul- 
sion. When  gallic  acid  is  used,  the  developer  may  be  made 
as  follows; — 


Ammonium  citrate  solution  ...  90  vols. 

Ferrous  sulphate  „ 30  „ 

Sodium  chloride  (1  and  30)  ...  6 „ 

Gallic  acid  (1  and  10)  10  „ 

The  gallic  acid  developer  acts  more  energetically  than 
the  ordinary  developing  solution,  and  the  exposure  may 
be  consequently  reduced  to  the  extent  of  one-third. 

The  fixing  of  the  pictures  is  best  performed  in  a tolerably 
dilute  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  one  part  to  ten  or 
twenty  of  water  being  a convenient  strength. 

Further  details  will  be  given  in  a concluding  article. 


o 

CAMERAS  FOR  DRY-PLATE  WORK. 

If  the  history  of  an  institution  whose  archives  are  nil  is 
necessarily  a happy  one,  we  can  only  say  that  the  history 
of  photography  during  the  last  three  years  must  be  indeed 
the  reverse.  The  almost  universal  ousting  of  the  bath  in 
favour  of  gelatine  in  studio  work  has  been  the  theme  of 
many  peus  ; but  there  is  another  result  which  has  followed 
in  its  train,  which  is  slowly  making  itself  felt,  and  which 
is  none  the  less  remarkable.  We  speak  of  the  great 
influence  it  has  had  and  is  having  in  popularising  photo- 
graphy, and  bringing  its  enjoyment  within  the  reach  of 
many  who  either  were  too  lazy  to  undertake  it  when  wet 
plates  were  the  only  means  of  reproducing  a portrait  or  a 


landscape,  or  who  had  not  the  skill  or  perseverance  to 
conquer  the  many  difficulties  attendant  on  the  older  method. 
We  have  recently  been  consulted  by  several  gentlemen 
who,  delighted  with  the  results  and  apparent  ease  of  dry 
plates,  are  anxious  to  commence  the  study  of  an  art  which 
will  enable  them  to  recall  at  leisure  the  memories  of  a 
happy  holiday.  The  demand  for  photographic  apparatus 
is  now,  thanks  to  gelatine,  increasing  so  rapidly,  that  most 
manufacturers  are  striving  to  identify  themselves  with 
some  light  form  of  apparatus  specially  suitable  for  tourists. 
Photography  is  very  much  allied  to  microscopy,  but  with 
this  difference— that  while  the  latter  depends  for  its  suc- 
cess on  the  absolute  accuracy  and  workmanskip  of  its 
appliances,  the  former  does  not  require  that  refinement 
of  brass  and  timber  that  up  to  a short  time  ago  appeared 
so  indispensable  to  every  photographer’s  outfit.  We  have 
been  recently  shown  a very  ingenious  camera,  the  design 
of  Mr.  George  Smith,  in  which  every  possible  appliance 
required  in  a half- plate  camera  is  confined  to  the  moderate 
weight  of  four  and  a half  pounds.  This  camera  was  des- 
cribed in  a recent  issue,  and  its  special  features,  which 
are  various,  were  explained. 

There  are  other  outfits  of  the  same  character  advertised 
in  our  columns,  and  to  intending  amateurs  the  difficulty 
appears  rather  to  select  from  the  many  than  the  few. 
But  there  is  one  adjustment  that  finds  a place  in  every 
camera  which,  it  has  often  occurred  to  us,  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  apparatus  intended  for  simple  landscape 
work — we  speak  of  the  screw  or  rack  and-piniou  focussing 
arrangements,  which  always  add  considerably  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  camera,  require  careful  workmanship,  and  not 
unfrequently  get  out  of  order.  It  has  been  stated,  and 
quite  truly,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  focussing,  a quick  pitch 
of  screw  is  much  more  suitable  than  a slow.  The  eye,  un- 
able to  detect  the  extremely  minute  variations  in  definition 
which  occur  when  the  latter  is  employed,  grasps  readily,  in 
the  case  of  the  former,  the  correct  position  of  the  focussing 
screen,  and,  of  course,  the  advantage  of  greater  rapidity 
of  working  is  also  secured.  If  this  is  so,  why  cannot 
these  refined  mechanical  appliances  be  dispensed  with  in 
favour  of  a frame  simply  sliding  backwards  or  forwards, 
and  secured  at  the  required  position  by  means  of  a thumb- 
screw? An  arrangement  such  as  this  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory,  so  far  as  focussing  is  concerned,  and  would 
give  a still  further  adv»  .Cage  in  the  fact  that  the  frame, 
being  secured  at  its  centra  only,  would  admit  of  a horizontal 
swing.  The  latter,  in  the  case  of  ordiuary  landscape 
work,  is  of  much  greater  utility  than  a vertical  swing,  as 
it  enables  us  in  many  classes  of  subjects  to  focus  partly 
by  means  of  the  swing  and  by  bringing  objects  at  varying 
distances  from  the  camera  into  definition,  to  work  with  a 
larger  focal  aperture.  This  method  of  using  the  horizontal 
swing  back  has  a corresponding  disadvantage,  which,  of 
course,  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  portions  of  the 
picture  representing  objects  iu  the  foreground  get  less 
exposure  in  proportion  to  the  distance,  than  would  be 
the  case  were  the  focussing  screen  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  lens.  The  old  form  of  guaranteed  light-tight 
double-dark  slide  is  now,  we  are  thankful  to  say,  being 
rapidly  superseded  for  dry-plate  work  by  one  which  does 
not  invariably  give  a black  hiuge  mark  across  the 
developed  negative.  The  form  known  as  the  American 
pattern  has  solid  shutters  consisting  of  several  thicknesses 
of  veneer  glued  together.  These  draw  out  entirely  when 
an  exposure  is  made,  the  aperture  being  closed  by  an 
ingeniously  constructed  spring  flap.  They  are  wonderfully 
light,  weighing,  as  they  do,  with  plates,  about  fifteen 
ounces,  and,  so  far  as  o r experience  goes,  thoroughly 
light-light. 

For  pure  landscape  work  expensive  lenses  of  the 
rectilinear  or  symmetrical  type  are  luxuries  wholly 
unnecessary.  A single  lens  of  6$  to  7 inches  focus, 
often  costing  less  than  a sovereign,  and  working  with 
an  aperture  of  -A  to  ^ > will  cover  a half-plate  with 
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good  definition,  and  with  fairly  rapid  plates  the  exposure 
required  for  an  ordinary  view  should  not  exceed  one  to 
two  seconds.  Gelatine  plates  have  done  much  to  break 
down  old-fashioned  prejudices  anent  photographic  appar- 
atus, and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  manufacturers  are  not 
unwilling  to  lend  their  assistance  to  the  same  end. 


THE  ACTION  OP  LIGHT  ON  PLANTS. 
Chlorophyll— the  green  substance  which  imparts  colour 
to  the  leaves — plays  a very  important  part  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  plants.  It  is  now  a well-established  fact 
that  the  extraction  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  formation  with  it  under  the  influence  of  light  of 
those  organic  compounds  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
growth  and  health  of  the  plant,  are  effected  by  those  organs 
alone  that  have  a green  colour.  There  are  no  doubt  both 
plants,  and  parts  of  plants,  which  do  not  contain  green 
colouring  material,  but  these  are  incapable  of  assimilating 
carbon  or  carbonic  acid— that  is  to  say,  converting  them 
into  a combustible  or  oxydisable  substance  ; they  are 
like  animals  compelled  to  subsist  on  the  products  of 
green  vegetable  matter.  As  a necessary  consequence  it 
follows  that  the  first  organisms  which  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  earth’s  surface  must  have  been  plant  cells  con- 
taining chlorphyll  ; all  higher  development  of  organic  life 
depends  on  this  fact. 

Hitherto  our  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  chloro- 
phyll acts  in  collecting  and  assimilating  carbon  in  the 
plant  cell  under  the  action  of  light  has  not  been  very  clear. 
Recently  Professor  Pringsheim,  the  botanist,  has  published 
the  results  of  his  investigation  on  this  point  extending  over 
several  years.  He  shows  that  a chlorophyll  corpuscle 
contains,  besides  the  green  colouring  matter,  an  important, 
but  as  yet  unknown,  substance,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  hypochlorin,  and  he  believes  that  this  is  a pro- 
duct obtained  from  carbonic  acid  by  means  of  chrophyll 
with  the  co-operation  of  light.  Both  chlorophyll  and  hypo- 
chlorin are  formed  under  the  action  of  light,  and  when 
plants  germinate  in  the  dark,  neither  the  one  substance 
nor  the  other  will  be  developed.  Such  plants  acquire  a 
green  colour  only  after  having  been  exposed  for  some  time 
to  the  light,  and  no  traces  of  hypochlorin  can  be  detected 
until  after  the  formation  of  chlorophyll.* 

Light  calls  into  play  two  different,  and  in  some  respects 
opposing  processes — first,  the  reduction  of  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere  and  the  formation  of  organic  sub- 
stances, such  as  hypochlorin  and  starch,  which  are  rich  in 
carbon  ; secondly,  but  in  a less  degree,  an  oxidation  or 
combustion  or  respiratory  process.  From  the  fact  that 
the  first  of  these  processes  is  more  active  than  the  second, 
the  growth  of  the  plant  becomes  possible. 

Respiration  in  the  plant  cell  is  more  especially  promoted 
by  violet  or  blue  light ; if  there  were  no  chlorophyll,  the 
rays  of  these  colours  would  penetrate  with  unabated 
force  into  the  interior  of  the  plant,  and  would  produce 
the  oxidation  of  the  hypochlorin  to  too  great  an  extent ; 
but  since  the  chlorophyll  absorbs  the  blue  and  violet  rays, 
it  acts  as  a kind  of  screen,  and,  owing  to  this  protection, 
the  plant  is  able  to  generate  those  substances  which  are 
necessary  to  its  existence  and  its  growth. 

A very  intense  light  decomposes  both  chlorophyll  and 
hpyochlorin.  Professor  Pringsheim  concentrated  sunlight 
on  various  plants  by  means  of  a lens,  and  interposed  trans- 
parent screens  of  different  colours.  He  found  the  decom- 
position in  blue  light  to  be  much  more  rapid  than  that  in 
red  light.  It  follows  that  the  phenomena  are  not  pro- 
duced by  the  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays,  but  that  they  are 
caused  by  a peculiar  property  of  light. 


v *Tb®  conifers  form  a remarkable  exception  to  this  rule,  since  in  th 
both  chlorophyll  and  hypochlorin  are  formed  apart  from  the  luminous 
fiuence. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
The  Forthcoming  Exhibition — Sending  Oct  Proofs — 

Photography  and  the  Patent  Laws — Photography  in  a 

County  Court. 

The  Forthcoming  Exhibition. — We  suppose  that  out  of  the 
two  hundred  or  so  of  exhibitors  at  the  annual  exhibition  at 
Pall  Mall,  not  more  than  a tenth  are  really  satisfied  with  the 
way  the  pictures  are  hung.  Each  one,  of  course,  wants  the 
best  place,  and  as  no  two  opinions  exactly  coincide  as  to 
what  the  best  place  is,  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  everybody 
is  somewhat  formidable.  It  is  rather  a remarkable  thing 
that  the  exhibitors  who  are  most  discontented  are  those  who, 
with  a morbid  dislike  to  anythinglike  conventionality,  Seek 
to  make  a sensation  by  something  novel  in  the  way  of  frames 
and  mounting.  A man  goes  in  for  pictures  of  portentous 
size,  and,  not  contented  with  exhibiting  one,  swamp3  the 
hanging  committee  with  half-a-dozen  or  more;  or  be  insists 
upon  adopting  proportions  of  such  awkwardness  that  by  no 
exercise  of  ingenuity  can  the  frames  be  made  to  fit  in  with 
any  other  ; or  he  elects  to  mount  his  photographs  in  a fashion 
which  stands  out  prominently  wherever  his  work  may  be 
placed,  and  invariably  destroys  the  effect  of  all  the  sur- 
lounding  pictures ; or — and  perhaps  this  happens  more 
frequently  than  anything  else — he  is  so  late  in  sending  in 
his  contributions,  that  they  have  to  be  hung  in  any  odd  corner 
which  may  happen  to  be  vacant.  All  these  eccentricities, 
to  give  them  a mild  term,  are  very  harrassing  to  the  com- 
mittee who  are  entrusted  with  the  difficult  and  delicate  task 
of  hanging,  and  we  hope  that  this  year  exhibitors  who  have 
once  erred  on  these  points  have  gained  experience,  or,  if  they 
are  dissatisfied,  to  consider  whether,  after  all,  they  them- 
selves have  not  been  more  to  blame  than  the  hanging  com- 
mittee. The  exigencies  of  space  are  very  trying,  and  it  is  a 
melancholy  fact  when  a picture  which  deserves  a good  positiou 
is  obliged  to  be  relegated  to  obscurity  simply  because  its 
frame  won’t  fit.  Verb.  sap. 

Sending  Out  Proofs.— It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  two 
writers  on  “ Sending  out  Proofs”  in  last  week’s  News  agreed 
thoroughly  on  one  point — the  wisdom  of  sending  out 
finished  pictures  in  preference  to  rough  proofs.  Many 
photographers  prefer  to  send  out  rough  proofs,  on  the  ground 
that  sitters  have  a knack  of  not  considering  the  specimen  as 
something  to  be  paid  for,  and  therefore,  to  make  the  photo- 
graph valueless,  they  are  sent  out  untoned  and  unmounted. 
This,  however,  is  a great  mistake,  and  as  both  Mrs.  Way  and 
Mr.  Beeby  pointed  out,  leads  to  more  trouble  and  dissatisfac- 
tion than  anything  else  in  the  whole  practice  of  photography. 
First  impressions  are  literally  everything  in  regard  to  the 
sitter,  and  if  there  is  a latent  feeling  in  his  or  her  mind  that 
a re-sitting  would  produce  a better  result,  this  latent  feeling 
is  bound  to  show  itself  in  some  way  disagreeable  to  the  photo- 
grapher. It  is  the  case,  however,  that  with  finished  proofs 
some  people  are  unreasonable  enough  to  fancy  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  order  of  half-a-dozen  or  a dozen,  as  the  case 
may  be  ; they  regard  the  “ proofs  ” as,  in  fact,  “ thrown  in.” 
Care,  consequently,  should  be  taken  to  ensure  no  mistake  on 
this  point. 

Photography  and  Patent  Laws. — Patents  connected  with 
photography  are  not  of  that  rarity  to  make  the  Patent  Bill 
promoted  by  the  Society  of  Arts  a subject  of  no  particular 
interest  to  photographers.  At  the  British  Association  Sir 
F.  Bramwell  read  a paper  on  the  subject,  which,  embody- 
ing, as  it  did,  the  principal  points  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
Bill,  is  worthy  of  a passing  notice.  It  is  a very  common 
thing,  he  said,  for  a patentee — properly  speaking,  a would- 
be  patentee — to  obtain  provisional  protection,  and,  having 
done  so— either  through  being  too  much  occupied  with 
other  matters,  or  through  being  incompetent  to  develop 
his  own  ideas — to  abandon  further  proceedings  with  his 
application ; and  to  allow  the  provisional  protection  to 
lapse,  and  thereupon  the  provisional  specification  is  made 
public.  Something  between  30  and  40  per  cent,  of  the 
applications  made  for  patents  do  not  go  beyond  that  stage, 
and,  to  obviate  this,  the  Committee  propose  that  the  pro- 
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visional  specification  should  be  a merely  temporary  docu- 
ment, and  that  it  Bhould  never  be  public ; so  that,  whether 
a patent  be  granted,  or  whether  the  provisional  protection 
be  suffered  to  lapse,  the  document  would  be  destroyed. 
On  this  point,  however,  differences  of  opinion  exist.  When 
a man  obtains  a provisional  specification,  to  enable  him 
to  describe  certain  rough  ideas  concerning  his  invention,  it 
is  granted  to  him  on  the  understanding  that  within  six 
months  he  would  file  a complete  specification.  If,  then, 
the  invention  is  of  so  much  importance  that  the  inventor 
desires  to  protect  it  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  secure  a 
few  months  of  protection  for  working  it  out,  it  is  scarcely 
pertinent  to  say  that  “ he  has  been  too  much  occupied 
with  other  matters  ” to  carry  it  out,  though  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  be  "incompetent  to  develop  his  own  idea,” 
or  (which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case)  may  lack  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  procure  the  “ seal."  The  obvious  answer  to 
his  excuses  is,  that  he  should  not  have  been  in  so  much 
hurry  to  obtain  his  provisional  specification.  It  is  held, 
therefore,  by  some  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  no 
provisional  specification  at  all,  but  rather  to  allow  a patent 
to  be  granted  at  once  at  a reduced  cost  for  stamps,  and  to 
allow  power  for  amendment  and  disclaimer.  Another  im- 
portant project  of  the  Bill  is,  that  a patent  should  not  be 
rendered  invalid  by  any  dormant  publication  of  the  main 
ideas — such,  for  instance,  as  a book  in  the  British  Museum. 
They  propose  that,  unless  an  invention  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  in  use  within  thirty  years,  no  mere  publication, 
unaccompanied  by  use,  should  be  considered  to  be  an 
anticipation  of  a patent.  With  this  proposal  must  be 
coupled  another,  which  has  long  been  a point  of  animated 
discussion ; viz.,  the  compulsory  utilization  of  a patent, 
either  by  the  patentee  or  his  licencees,  under  pain  of  abro- 
gation of  his  rights.  The  Bill  contains  other  points  ; but 
these  are  the  most  important,  and,  no  doubt,  will  lead  to 
much  discussion  during  the  winter  season.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that,  since  the  Society  of  Arts  initiated  their 
Bill,  the  Government  has  intimated  its  intention  of  taking 
up  the  subject ; but  it  is  evident  that  the  discussions  on 
the  Society  of  Arts  Bill  will  naturally  influence  the  framing 
of  the  Government  measure. 

Photography  in  the  County  Court. — Photographers  who 
paint  portraits  on  approval  should  be  certain  there  is  no 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  or  they 
may  be  landed  in  some  awkward  litigation.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  with  a Bath  photographer,  who  exe- 
cuted two  portraits  from  photographs  ot  a gentleman  and 
his  wife,  and  who  subsequently  bad  to  summon  the  sitters 
for  the  money.  As  is  very  often  the  case,  the  swearing  on 
either  side  was  extremely  hard  and  diametrically  opposite, 
the  plaintiff  contending  that  the  paintings  had  been 
definitely  ordered  and  accepted,  and  that  both  defendants 
bad  expressed  themselves  pleased,  while  the  defendants,  on 
the  contrary,  declared  that  they  had  never  accepted  the 
portraits  as  good  likenesses,  a letter  being  written  request- 
ing the  photographer  to  "come  and  take  the  daubs  away, 
or  they  would  be  exposed  in  the  interests  of  society.” 
The  termination  of  the  case  was  not  a little  singular,  and, 
if  faithfully  reported  in  the  local  paper,  not  a little  con- 
fusing. After  hearing  the  evidence,  the  judge  handed  to 
the  jury  these  four  questions  in  writing: — 1.  Do  the  jury 
believe  that  the  agreement  was  that  the  portraits  were  to  be 
painted  for  £8  from  photographs?  2.  Whether  the  two 
portraits  were  painted  subject  to  approval?  3.  If  so,  whether 
the  portraits  were  reasonably  like  the  photographs  ? 4.  W as 
twelve  months’  credit  a part  of  the  agreement?  The  jury 
retired  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  returned  with  the 
word  “ Yes  ” written  in  answer  to  each  question,  adding, 
"We  consider  the  pictures  ought  to  have  met  with  the  defen- 
dant’s approval.”  Now  here  comes  the  odd  part,  and  this 
we  take  verbatim  from  the  “ Sherborne  and  Dorchestei 
Journal,  in  which  a report  of  the  case  appeared  : — " His 
Honour  6aid  the  verdict  was  for  the  defendant.  The  action 
was  brought  too  soon,  and  the  jury  thought  the  pictures 
ought  to  have  met  with  plaintiff's  approval.  As  they  did 


not,  the  verdict  was  for  defendant.  The  jury  then  left  the 
court,  but  returned  in  a few  minutes  to  say  that  their 
verdict  had  been  misapprehended.  They  considered  the 
portraits  were  good  enough  to  meet  with  defendant’s 
approval,  and  he  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  them. 
Ilia  Honour  : ‘ Oh  ! I see,  I misconstrued  the  sentence.  You 
mean  defendant  ought  to  approve  of  the  pictures.’  A jury- 
man : ‘Yes,  we  think  that  twelve  months’  credit  was  given, 
but  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  his  claim.’  Mr.  Watts, 
the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  then  said  the  twelve  months 
had  expired,  and  asked  if  the  costs  might  stand  over  until 
the  next  court,  a request  which  was  granted,  in6pite  of  the 
opposition  of  defendant’s  counsel.’'  Now,  what  we  should 
like  to  know  is  : was  the  verdict  for  defendant  or  for  plain- 
tiff? If  it  was  for  the  former,  it  was  certainly  against  the 
opinions  of  the  jury  ; if  it  was  for  the  latter,  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  application  respecting  costs?  In  the 
interests  of  the  profession  we  should  really  like  a little 
light  thrown  on  this  mysterious  action. 


f orat 

FRITZ  LUCKARDT  AT  THE  HOTEL  NATIONAL 
IN  VIENNA. 

“ Under  no  circumstances  whatever  can  portraits  of  little 
children  be  taken ! ” So  reads  a significant  notice  in  the 
reception-room,  which  makes  many  a visitor  stare  ; it  is 
one  of  the  first  subjects,  too,  on  which  we  speak,  when 
Herr  Luckardt  kindly  bids  us  welcome.  “ You  see,  I am 
not  a baby’s  photographer,”  says  our  smiling  host.  " It 
requires  a good  deal  of  natural  tact  to  deal  with  children, 
and  I frankly  confess  I have  not  the  proper  attributes. 
The  children’s  photographer  must  possess  an  even  tempera- 
ment and  a contented  mind ; nor  must  he  be  put  out  if 
the  child  gets  eight  toes  to  its  feet  instead  of  five.” 

If  we  were  asked  with  whom  of  ail  our  English  photo- 
graphers we  should  compare  Herr  Fritz  Luckardt,  our 
answer  at  once  would  be,  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tun- 
bridge Wells.  There  is  a spirit  of  independence,  and  a 
straightforward  way  of  speaking  and  acting,  very 
characteristic  in  both  gentlemen.  We  spoke  of  Herr 
Luckardt  to  several  friends  in  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and 
the  comment  invariably  was,  “ Ah  ! when  I have  such  a 
good  name,  and  so  firmly  established  a reputation,  as  Herr 
Fritz  Luckardt,  then  will  1,  too,  be  independent.”  But 
there  is  something  more  than  independence  that  makes  np 
our  friend’s  character  ; it  is  the  independence  of  a thorough 
artist,  the  strong  will  of  a man  who  knows  he  is  right,  the 
firm  assertion  of  a master  who  is  confident  of  his  powers. 
At  the  same  time,  there  never  was  one  more  cognisant  of 
his  weakness,  and  the  shortcomings  of  his  art.  He  knows 
when  success  will  reward  him,  and  when  his  labours,  try 
as  he  will,  must  necessarily  fail.  The  perfect  rendering  of 
drapery  in  Fritz  Luckardt’s  studio  is  proverbial ; the  deli- 
cate folds  of  robe  or  mautle,  right  to  the  very  margin  of 
the  plate,  the  exquisite  shades  that  play  upon  the  fabric, 
the  fineness  of  detail,  while  yet  softness  and  harmony 
prevail,  are  all  subjects  for  wonder ; and  yet  Herr  Luck- 
ardt never  dictates  as  to  the  tint  or  style  of  his  sitters’ 
dresses.  “ I take  my  sitters  as  they  come.  If  they  consult 
me  as  to  dress,  I tell  them  to  wear  what  they  like  best.” 

With  all  our  host’s  success  in  portraiture,  he  is  not 
always  contented.  "Sometimes  a lady  appears  in  the 
studio,  and,  before  I have  well  time  to  say  good  morning, 
she  begins  with,  ‘ Oh  ! Herr  Luckardt,  I have  been  taken 
by  Smith,  and  Brown,  and  Jones  several  times ; and  now 
I come  to  you  to  give  me  a proper  picture.’  Well,  if  I am 
in  a good  humour,  I say,  I will  do  what  I can,  madam,  of 
course ; but  it  seems  to  me,  if  all  these  gentlemen  have 
tried  their  best  and  failed,  that  the  fault  is  not  theirs,  but 
your  own.” 

Herr  Luckardt’s  studio  is  a low- roofed  one.  It  strikes 
the  visitor  at  once  as  a broad  and  shallow  apartment.  On 
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the  light  side  there  is  a three-feet  skirting -board  ; then, 
perhaps,  seven  feet  of  glass.  The  glass  roof  slopes  but 
slightly,  and,  as  its  width  is  probably  eighteen  feet,  the 
glass  room  naturally  strikes  one  as  being  very  low  indeed. 
The  entire  length  of  the  studio  is  about  twenty-seven  feet, 
of  which  seventeen  is  glass.  This  glass  portion  of  the 
roof  is  surmounted  along  the  edge  (outside  the  studio,  of 
course)  by  an  upright  metal  screen,  six  feet  high,  which 
serves  the  excellent  purpose  of  keeping  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  from  entering  through  the  roof  (fig.  1). 


Fig.  1. 

This  sun  screen  permits  the  photographer  to  work  with 
but  few  curtains,  and  to  employ  top-light  without  fear  of 
the  sun.  Indeed,  in  Herr  Luckardt’s  studio,  most  of  the 
work  is  done  by  light  that  comes  through  the  roof.  There 
are  curtains  everywhere ; but  use  is  rarely  made  of  them, 
the  metal  shield  answers  its  purpose  so  well.  “ Employ  as 
few  screens  as  possible,”  says  our  host ; and  there  is  no 
need  for  them,  since  the  light  is  not  direct.  So  little 
account  does  Herr  Luckardt  take  of  his  side-light,  that 
the  panes  are,  many  of  them,  covered  with  dark  calico, 
while  others  are  screened  with  transparent  tracing-cloth. 
The  tracing-cloth  is  below,  and  the  more  opaque  calico 
above,  so  that  a low  shadow  may  be  cast  if  necessary. 

“ I put  my  model  here,”  says  Herr  Luckardt,  placing  a I 
chair  not  more  than  six  feet  from  the  light  side  of  the  I 
studio.  “ Then,  as  a rule,  1 move  my  camera  a little  to 
this  side  or  that,  until  the  lighting  and  pose  appear  most  I 
favourable.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  move  the  camera  than  I 
the  sitter.”  To  secure  light  or  shadow  about  the  dress  of 
the  model,  a movable  screen  but  five  feet  high  is  em- 
ployed, fitted  with  both  light  and  dark  fabric,  like  dark 
and  light  blinds  that  are  made  to  pull  up  and  down.  You  I 
may  pull  the  dark  blind  down  over  the  light  one,  and  so 
have  a dark  screen  ; or  you  may  have  only  a light  one  to 
reflect  the  lower  part  of  the  dress ; or,  again,  you  may 
have  the  screen  parti-coloured — the  lower  part  light  and 
the  higher  part  dark,  or  vice  versa.  A method  of  con- 
structing such  a screen  will  suggest  itself  to  most  people, 
and  its  value  is  evidenced  by  the  exquisite  lights  and 
shadows  to  be  seen  in  the  drapery  of  Fritz  Luckardt’s 
models. 

The  shadow  side  of  the  studio  is  too  far  away  from 
camera  and  sitter  to  exert  any  great  influence,  and  is 
covered  with  paintings  and  works  of  art  likely  to  interest 
the  sitter.  Herr  Luckardt  has  also  a good  method  of 
attracting  the  sitter’s  attention  during  exposure,  consisting 
of  a little  clock-work  apparatus,  with  a carte-de-visite 
opening.  The  sitter  looks  at  the  opening,  and  is  interested 
to  see  portrait  after  portrait  come  into  view  (“  they  are  all 
of  Vienna  celebrities,”  says  Herr  Luckardt) ; in  this 
way  an  animated  expression  is  secured,  without  any  strain 
upon  the  sitter.  There  is  so  much  light  in  his  low-roofed 
studio,  aud  so  little  of  it  is  cut  off  by  curtains  (thanks  to 
the  sun  screen  outside),  that  exposures  are  comparatively 
quick,  and  Herr  Luckardt  has  found  no  use  for  gelatine 
plates.  “ I always  take  plenty  of  time  over  each  sitter, 
you  know  ; although  one  of  these  days  my  mode  of  working 
may  alter,”  observes  our  host,  laughing,  “and  I shall  have 
to  take  portraits  at  express  speed  ; gelatine  plates  will  then 
be  very  handy.  Hy  assistant  will  cry  out  sharply  over  the 
bannister,  ‘No.  45  now  sitting;  please  Bend  upNos.  46  and 
47.’” 

Herr  Luckardt  not  only  poses  and  arranges  every  sitter, 


but  does  much  of  the  technical  work  besides.  More  than 
this  ; what  he  himself  cannot  do,  he  does  not  leave  in  un- 
skilled hands.  His  chief  assistant  is,  perhaps,  only  second 
to  himself  in  ability  and  artistic  capacity,  and  it  says  some- 
thing for  Herr  Luckardt,  as  a principal,  that  his  first  lieu- 
tenant has  remained  with  him  for  many  years.  Talented 
assistants  are  not  so  rife  that  one  can  afford  to  part  with 
them,  and  Herr  Luckardt  is  evidently  wise  enough  to  know 
when  he  is  well  served.  Only  silver  printing  is  resorted 
to  in  the  Luckardt  establishment ; indeed,  carbon  printing, 
if  not  unknown,  seems  to  have  scarcely  a disciple  in  Vienna. 

Herr  Luckardt  is  very  complimentary  towards  English 
sitters.  They  are  of  a quieter  disposition,  he  says,  and 
are  more  obedient  and  plastic.  “ Unfortunately,  in  your 
English  faces,  the  front  teeth  are  apt  to  be  prominent,  and 
one  has  sometimes  to  choose  between  an  animated  face, 

I with  the  mouth  open,  and  a glum  expression,  in  which  the 
teeth  are  not  shown.  Directly  I ask  my  English  sitter  to 
close  his  lips,  his  brightness  vanishes.”  Many  of  our 
readers  will  be  able  to  bear  out  what  Herr  Luckardt  says, 
but  it  is  only,  of  course,  when  the  British  face  is  contrasted 
with  those  of  other  nationalities  that  the  character  is  most 
apparent. 

Herr  Luckardt  would  like  to  say  something  about  the 
glazing  of  studios  before  we  go,  and  hopes  that  a plan  he 
1 has  advocated  for  some  time  past  may  ere  long  be  univer- 
sally adopted.  The  inconvenience  of  a leaky  glass  roof  is 
too  well  known  to  require  that  any  stress  be  laid  upon  it, 
and  it  is  Herr  Luckardt's  opinion  that  if  glass  plates  were 
only  made  of  rhomboid  form,  and  so  laid  one  over 
I another  towards  the  top  of  the  roof,  there  would  be  no 
longer  any  complaint  of  leakage  from  rain.  The  raindrops 
would  run  always  towards  the  lowest  angle  of  the  glass, 
and  in  this  way  be  carried  off  from  one  pane  to  another 
until  the  water  reached  the  ridge  of  the  roof  (fig.  2). 


Fig.  2. 

Herr  Luckardt  is  going  to  turn  his  attention  during  the 
winter  to  this  subject  more  fully,  and  we  may  expect  an 
important  paper  on  studios  to  be  read  by  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society,  an  appointment 
which  the  renowned  Austrian  photographer  worthily  fills. 

The  “By-the-Bye”  next  week  will  be  “On  Business 
Tact  ” ; the  following  “ At  Home  ” will  be  “ Herr  Priimm, 
Unter  den  Linden,  Berlin.” 


IflttS. 

<i  Silver  Printing,”  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  and  Captain 
Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  is  published  to-day. 

The  latest  “corner”  announced  from  America  has  to 
do  with  the  late  General  Garfield’s  portrait,  the  prices  of 
which  increased  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  day  of  his 
death. 
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The  Photographic  Exhibition  at  5,  Pall  Mall,  East,  opens 
with  a Soiree  on  Saturday,  the  8th  prox.,  at  8 p.m. 


A correspondent  points  out  that  a mixture  of  beer  and 
Boluble  silicate,  eleven  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter,  which  is  recommended  as  a substratum  for  collotype 
plates,  jellifies  in  a very  short  time.  Since  Graham  has 
affirmed  that  a trace  of  carbonic  acid  will  gelatinise  silicate 
of  potash  or  soda,  no  doubt  it  is  the  presence  of  this  body 
in  beer  that  brings  about  the  change  described.  The  mix- 
ture, if  used,  therefore,  as  a substratum,  must  needs  be 
employed  very  quickly. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Deering,  F.C.S.,  suggests  that  possibly 
Graham’s  dialysed  silica,  which  is  free  from  salts,  aud  which 
may  be  regarded  as  mineral  albumen , could  be  employed  for 
a substratum.  A dilute  solution  applied  to  a glass  surface 
could  be  coagulated  like  albumen,  at  will.  A trace  of 
alkaline  carbonate — say  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash — 
brings  about  this  coagulation,  as  does  also  a moderate  heat. 

Another  interesting  property  of  dialysed  silica  solution 
is  that  it  gives  a gelatinous  precipitate  with  gelatine  solu- 
tion. 


According  to  Graham,  this  “ mineral 'albumen,”  is|easily 
prepared.  A dilute  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  or  potash 
is  poured  into  a large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the 
silica  dissolves.  The  liquid  is  then  put  into  a dialyser — 
an  apparatus  like  a small  tambourine,  with  a parchment 
bottom — andjthis  latter  stood  in  cold  water  for  a few  days. 
The  salts  pass  through  the  parchment  bottom  into  the 
water,  which  is  changed  every  day,  and  the  dialysed  silica 
is  obtained  without  further  trouble.  Testing  the  silica  for 
common  salt,  which  by  rights  should  all  pass  through  the 
parchment,  may  be  done,  as  every  photographer  knows,  by 
means  of  a few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  which 
produces  turbidity  so  long  as  salt  is  present. 


Photographers  should  remember  that  if  silica  makes  an 
adherent  substratum,  it  attacks  the  surface  of  the  glass. 
This  does  not  matter  in  collotype  work,  but  in  the  case 
of  old  gelatine  plates  the  glass  is  well-nigh  useless.  To 
show  the  tenacity  of  a film  of  silicate,  it  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  a chemist  fo  find  beaker  or  dish  upon  his  laboratory 
table  fractured  by  a film  of  silica  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel. 


The  velvet  roller  still  holds  its  own  in  the  photo-litho- 
graphic establishment  at  W oolwich.  Blue  bank  post  paper 
is  coated  once  with  a solution  of  bichromated  gelatine, 
dried,  and  printed  under  a line  negative.  The  print 
is  soaked  in  water,  then  taken  out  and  stretched  over  a 
glass  plate,  the  ends  being  tucked  under  the  glass,  and  in 
this  state  is  ready  for  rolling  up  with  the  velvet  roller  ; 
transfer  ink  about  the  consistence  of  butter  is  used  with 
the  roller,  and  after  ten  minutes’  manipulation  a most 
delicate  transfer  is  at  hand,  that  any  ordinary  lithographer 
can  deal  with. 


The  Inflexible , the  premier  battle-ship  in  the  navy, 
being  the  most  heavily  armed  and  armoured  of  our  iron- 
clads, has  been  lit  up  between  decks  by  Mr.  Swan’s  lamps. 
For  the  first  time  the  officers  and  crew  of  a man-of-war 
will  move  about  in  a well-lighted  space,  and  the  dull,  gloomy 
cabins  will  give  place  to  biilliantly  illuminated  little  rooms. 
The  Inflexible  makes  her  first  voyage  next  month. 


Mem.  in  developing. — Rinsing  out  the  developing  dish 
before  using  it  again  is  not  always  sufficient  to  remove 
deposits,  which  frequently  cling  to  bottom  and  sides  with 
remarkable  tenacity.  A sponge  kept  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  a clean  rag,  should  always  be  used  prior  to  the 
last  rinsing. 


Mr.  Frederick  York  entertained  the  members  of  the 
Photographic  Club  last  week  with  a lantern  display  of  an 
original  character.  The  slides,  all  of  which  were  true 
photographs,  illustrated  various  popular  stories,  to  wit: 
“Little  Nell,"  “ A Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam,”  &c.  Vari- 
ous scenes,  or  tableaux,  had  been  enacted  by  real  person- 
ages, and  these  scenes  photographed.  Thus  we  had  photo- 
graphs of  facts  illustrating  fiction. 


Some  of  the  groups  and  scenes  were  excellently  arranged. 
A drunken  character,  turned  out  of  a public  house  with  the 
attendant  policeman,  potman,  and  hangers-on,  made  up  a 
most  realistic  picture.  Codlin  and  Short  among  the  tomb- 
stones with  Nell  and  her  grandfather  was  another  effective 
slide  ; and  so  genuine  sometimes  was  the  photograph,  that 
it  awakened  a touch  of  pathos  which  a painted  slide,  how- 
ever well  executed,  fails  to  call  forth.  The  only  defect 
was  in  the  failure  to  depict  Nell’s  sweet  comely  face  ; but 
to  do  this  adequately  is  probably  outside  the  realms  of 
possibility. 


The  Science  and  Medical  Schools  begin  work  again  on 
Saturday.  We  see  that  Professor  Frankland  is  succeeded 
as  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  South  Kensington  by  Dr. 
Roscoe,  a name  well-known  to  photographers  by  reason  of 
his  researches  on  light,  and  other  photographic  work. 
Teaching  is  not  generally  considered  a lucrative  calling, 
but  the  late  occupier  of  the  chemical  chair  at  Kensington 
is  credited  with  having  enjoyed  fees  and  emoluments  to  the 
extent  of  £3,000  per  annum. 


A shallow  cup-shaped  evaporating  dish  of  porcelain,  and 
a large  iron  saucepan  with  its  well-fitting  lid,  are  very  handy 
utensils  in  the  preparation  of  emulsion  when  very  large 
quantities  are  not  required.  For  instance,  the  ordinary 
evaporating  dish,  measuring  seven  inches  inside,  will  con- 
tain eight  ounces  of  emulsion,  and  float  with  safety,  while  a 
dish  of  eight  inches  and  a-half  inside  measurement  will 
Boat  with  sixteen  ounces.  To  maintain  at  a warm  tempera- 
ture, the  evaporating  dish  is  set  floating  in  a saucepan  of  hot 
water,  and,  with  the  cover  on,  there  is  no  chance  of  light 
entering.  The  temperature  will  depreciate  but  little  in  half- 
an  hoar  in  a warm  room,  especially  if  covered  with  cloths 
or  old  blanket. 
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Eder  and  Toth’s  plan  of  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of 
bromo-gelatine  plates  by  bathing  them  in  a solution  of 
citric  acid  and  silver  is  certainly  very  practical.  The  solu- 
tion is  made  up  of : — 

Citric  acid  10  parts 

Nitrate  of  silver  10  ,, 

Water 100  ,, 

To  this  mixture  are  added  from  100  to  200  parts  of  alcohol. 
The  sensitiveness  is  at  least  doubled  by  the  operation. 


When  the  gelatino-bromide  has  not  been  carefully 
washed,  a weak  bath  of  this  nature  does  not  have  much 
effect,  because  the  soluble  bromide  contained  in  the  plates 
renders  the  nitrate  of  silver  inactive  ; but  iu  this  case  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  twice  as  much  silver  nitrate  to  the 
alcohol,  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 


“ I say,  George,  just  put  some  oxalate  of  potash  into  that 
bottle,  and  make  a saturated  solution.”  “ All  right!  ” said 
George,  but,  for  the  life  of  him,  couldn’t  understand  how 
a solution  could  be  anything  else  than  saturated. 


Soaking  and  saturated  with  rain  he  had  often  enough 
been  lately.  I was  saturated  thought  he,  and  not  the  rain. 
“ A saturated  solution,  indeed ; it  is  the  potash  that  will 
be  saturated,”  and  George  does  not  yet  see  the  solution. 


Stogirs  of  tfj* 

TRANSPARENCIES  PRODUCED  BY  LUMINOUS 
PAINT. 

BY  ROBERT  VINCENT. 

In  May  last*  I forwarded  a brief  account  of  a plan  that  I 
had  employed  for  some  time  past  for  producing  trans- 
parencies. The  method  is  at  once  so  simple  and  satisfactory 
that  I do  not  hesitate  again  to  call  attention  to  it,  and  to 
recommend  it  particularly  for  making  transparencies  of 
large  dimensions. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  gelatine 
plates  that  I employ,  I may  mention  that  an  ordinary  fish- 
tail burner  at  six  feet  distance  will  produce  an  excellent 
transparency  in  ten  seconds,  or,  if  the  negative  be  dense, 
then  fifteen  seconds  are  required.  In  these  circumstances, 
it  may  be  asked,  why  resort  to  any  other  means  of  illumina- 
tion ? — there  is  nothing  more  handy  than  a gas  jet,  or  less 
costly;  while  if  the  flame  varies  a little  with  the  pressure, 
the  difference  in  practice  is  scarcely  observable. 

I will  try  to  explain  the  advantage  of  luminous  paint 
over  a gas-burner  in  the  production  of  transparencies.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  few  dark  rooms  in  which  a suitable 
jet  is  to  be  found,  or,  if  a suitable  jet  exists,  it  is  not  always 
in  a convenient  position  for  making  exposures.  Again, 
besides  the  vitiated  atmosphere  that  results  when  a number 
of  exposures  are  made  in  a close  room,  with  the  gas  burning 
some  time,  there  is  the  inconvenience  of  turning  the  light 
on  and  off  continually  during  the  operation  ; with  a 
luminous  paint  screen,  on  the  other  hand,  no  clear  interven- 
ing space  of  several  feet  is  required,  and  its  employment 
does  not  necessitate  increased  ventilation. 

But  the  advantage  of  luminous  paint  for  transparencies 
is  best  seen  when  large  negatives  have  to  be  copied.  1 
have  an  “ Aladdin’s  lamp,”  which  I purchased  of  Ihlee  and 

• See  FaoTOcairHic  News,  page  230. 


Horne,  of  Aldermanbury,  and  for  which  I paid  eight 
or  ten  shillings — I forget  exactly.  This  is  nothing  more 
than  a big  surface  of  luminous  paint,  framed  and 
glazed.  With  it  I can  produce  transparencies  up  to  15 
by  12.  To  do  this  with  a gas-jet  is  of  course  quite 
possible,  if  you  are  at  a considerable  distance,  but  it 
is  ten  chances  to  one  the  whole  surface  of  the  negative  is 
not  uniformly  impressed  with  the  rays,  which,  under  any 
circumstances,  are  not  parallel.  In  the  case  of  the  luminous 
paint-screen,  however,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  clap  the 
printing-frame  (containing  the  negative  and  the  gelatine 
plate)  face  downwards  upon  the  “ Aladdin’s  lamp,”  which 
has  been  previously  exposed  to  daylight,  and  in  a few 
seconds  the  exposure  is  complete. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  exposure  must  needs 
take  place  the  instant  the  “ Aladdin’s  lamp  ” is  removed 
from  the  daylight.  If  you  use  the  “ lamp  ” fresh,  the 
chances  are  you  will  over-expose.  Employed  within  one 
minute  of  its  withdrawal  from  light — f am  speaking  of 
ordinary  diffused  daylight — an  exposure  of  one  second 
will  often  be  too  much— taking  such  plates  of  the 
sensitiveness  I have  mentioned,  and  the  normal  oxalate 
development  (Dr.  Eder’s formula),  which,  for  transparencies, 
at  any  rate,  I much  prefer  to  pyrogallic  development.  On 
the  other  hand,  if,  instead  of  using  the  Aladdin’s  lamp 
immediately,  you  wait  five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes,  after  with- 
drawal from  daylight,  you  will  find  the  light  much  more 
under  control.  I have  made  a dozen  transparencies  without 
re-exposure  of  the  “ lamp  ” to  daylight.  I find  that,  with  my 
lamp,  an  exposure  of  three  or  four  seconds  is  required  after 
five  minutes’  withdrawal,  an  exposure  of  fifteen  seconds  after 
ten  minutes,  and  an  exposure  of  twenty-five  seconds  after 
fifteen  minutes — this  with  a negative  of  normal  density.  The 
delicate  detail  in  the  shadows  so  soon  gets  lost  that  over- 
exposure should  always  be  avoided  if  you  want  a bright 
and  vigorous  transparency. 

If  your  dark-room  is  not  well  lit,  as  soon  as  you  have 
poured  over  your  developer,  you  may  turn  the  “ Aladdin's 
lamp”  round  and  use  its  light  to  develop  by  ; I have  never 
found  any  ill  effects  from  its  light,  if  only  the  development 
has  begun  before  the  “ lamp  ” is  made  use  of. 

It  is  only  since  I have  taken  to  the  production  of  large 
transparencies  that  I purchased  an  Aladdin’s  lamp."  For 
many  months  I used  nothing  but  a piece  of  cardboard, 
coated  myself,  simply  with  the  lumiuous  paint,  and  pro- 
tected from  dirt  by  a piece  of  glass.  This  answers  admirably 
for  whole  plates  or  any  smaller  pictures,  and  those  who  can 
obtain  a small  amount  of  the  paint  can  perfect  for  themselves 
an  “Aladdin’s  lamp”  up  to  any  size.  The  paint,  when  I 
enquired  the  price,  was  28s.  a pound,  but  a tiny  sample  I 
obtained  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  making  of  my  first 
screen.  I do  not  think  there  can  be  half-an-ounce  of  paint 
on  the  15  by  12  “ Aladdin’s  lamp”  that  I have,  and  there- 
fore, if  photographers  could  only  purchase  it  in  small 
quantities,  the  cost  of  a screen  would  be  but  nominal.  Some 
of  our  apparatus  dealers  would  find  it  worth  their  while  to 
sell  the  paint  retail,  1 should  think,  for  any  photographer 
who  tries  this  plan  of  printing  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfied 
with  it. 

To  sum  up  the  advantages  of  the  “ Aladdin’s  lamp  ” for 
making  transparencies  1 would  say  : 

The  exposure  can  be  more  accurately  timed  than  with  a 
gas  jet. 

The  rays  being  parallel,  the  transparency  is  more  likely 
to  be  uniform  in  depth  and  tone. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  a space  of  several  feet  to  intervene 
between  the  source  of  light  and  the  frame  ; and  finally,  the 
“ Aladdin’s  lamp”  is  not  only  more  convenient  and  handy 
to  use,  but  it  does  not,  like  a gas-flame,  add  further  to  the 
vitiation  of  the  dark  room. 


The  “ Topic”  next  week  will  be  “ Wanted,  an  Operator,” 
by  Cliff. 
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THE  REIGN  OF  ELECTRICITY  IN  PARIS. 

FROM  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

A well-known  writer  has  aptly  described  the  Parisians  as 
“quick  in  revolution,”  and  this  view  of  their  character 
seems  to  be  true  in  several  ways.  Every  one  appears  to 
are  regard  electricity  as  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  immediate 
future,  and  so  much  is  this  the  case, that  the  flaneur  on  the 
Boulevards  vivaciously  tell3  his  companions  how  balloons 
may  now  be  guided  or  controlled,  omnibuses  propelled, 
and  the  light  of  the  sun  itself  surpassed,  all  by  this  ador- 
able force,  of  which  an  unlimited  quantity  may  be  stored, 
all  in  a little  toy  of  a box  like  this — showing  his  silver 
snuff-box.  We  hear,  however,  views  which  are  somewhat 
more  scientifically  accurate,  discussed  in  the  students’  re- 
staurants of  the  Quartier  Latin  ; Ohm’s  law  and  the  ring 
armature  being  brought  under  review  almost  as  naturally 
as  the  graces  of  Lisette  or  the  perfidy  of  Tulipia. 

Even  the  gamin  of  the  streets  has  been  touched  by  the 
universal  influence,  I having  just  noticed,  while  passing 
along  the  Rue  des  Ecoles,  two  of  these  bare-headed  and 
blue-bloused  youngsters  reverently  regarding  a dilapidated 
telegraph  instrument,  which  stood  on  a stall  among 
odds  and  ends,  and  was  ticketed,  11  Instrument  Electrique, 

5 francs."  Passing  round  into  the  Rue  St.  Andre  des  Arts, 
and  seeing  a notice  about  electric  photography,  pictures 
delivered  immediately,  half  a franc  and  upwards,  I entered 
and  was  taken,  but  failed  to  trace  the  role  of  electricity  in 
the  process.  The  photographer,  when  interrogated,  told 
me  that  there  there  was  an  electrical  apparatus  of  his  own 
invention  inside  the  camera,  and  it  made  the  pictures  very, 
very  much  finer.  Would  he  let  me  see  it?  Impossible,  as 
he  was  going  to  apply  for  a pateut — but  look  at  the  result ! 
Pilules  Electrique  and  “ Cirage  Electrique  ” are  both  to  be 
purchased  in  the  French  capital  at  the  present  time,  the 
former  being  so  effectual  medicinally,  that  a tenpeDny  box 
will  radically  cure  any  one  disease  out  of  a list  of  near 
fifty ; while  the  latter  serves  to  render  the  operation  of 
boot-cleaning  a real  pleasure  and  delight. 

A visit  to  the  Exhibition  in  the  morning  is  a trifle  dis- 
appointing, as  comparatively  few  machines  are  in  action, 
many  exhibits  are  without  attendants,  and  a general  dull- 
ness prevails.  In  the  evening,  however,  all  is  changed  ; 
the  mixed  nature  of  the  crowd  waiting  for  the  door  to 
open  at  eight  o’clock  testifies  to  the  universal  interest 
taken  in  the  new  force.  The  Parisian  savant,  or  pro- 
fessional scientific  man,  is  hardly  so  starched  aud  stiff  as 
his  English  brother,  and  we  hear  him  explaining  to  a 
group  of  three  or  four  needle-women  how  thirty  or  forty 
sewing  machines  (in  the  exhibition)  are  actuated  by  one 
small  battery,  which  may  be  placed  in  a cellar  or  other  out- 
of-the-way  place,  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand  serving  to  represent  the  permanent  magnet  of  a 
Deprez  motor,  while  his  pocket-knife  takes  the  place  of  the 
revolving  armature.  The  magnificent  bronze  chandelier 
bearing  Siemens’  lamps,  which  lights  the  vestibule,  sheds  a 
soft  clear  light  on  electrotype  statues  aud  works  of  art 
which  in  some  cases  must  be  over  a ton  in  weight,  while 
the  revolving  lantern  of  the  lighthouse  shoots  an  occasional 
bright  beam  across  the  scene,  gilding  the  edges  of  the 
statues,  and  eclipsing  for  the  instant  the  lights  of  the 
chandelier.  The  entry  into  the  grand  hall  is  a matter  to 
be  remembered,  and  is  calculated  to  awaken  the  deepest 
emotion  in  the  mind  of  one  who  has  carefully  followed  the 
developments  of  electricity  during  the  last  twenty-five 
y®ar®-  i * *iat  which  has  been  almost  worshipped  in 
the  laboratory,  and  often  sworn  at  in  the  lecture  room  on 
account  of  its  persistent  tendency  to  go  out  just  as  wanted, 
is  shining  steadily  and  brightly  from  a thousand  points  at 
the  same  time,  making  day,  or  more  than  day,  of  the  shades 
of  night.  In  vain  I looked  for  a gas  jet,  or  even  for  a 
candle,  thinking  that  the  old  light  would  surely  be  used 
for  lighting  out-of-the-way  corners.  Not  so,  however ; even 
a man  who  was  examining  the  inside  of  a boiler  used  a 
couple  of  incandescent  lamps  attached  to  the  end  of  a stick. 


The  Brush  Company,  the  Gramme  Company,  and 
Siemens  Brothers  are  to  the  fore  as  regards  powerful  lights 
— indeed,  I am  afraid  to  say  how  many  standard  candles 
the  great  light  of  the  Brush  Company  is  equal  to,  carbons 
of  about  two  inches  in  diameter  being  employed  ; while,  as 
regards  the  minor  incandescent  lights  suitable  for  domestic 
use,  the  Swan  lamp  seems  likely  to  take  the  first  place,  but 
closely  followed  by  the  Lane-Fox,  and  Edison  systems. 
Speaking  of  Edison,  one  may  remark  that  the  two  spacious 
apartments  allotted  to  this  indefatigable  inventor  form 
an  electrical  exhibition  in  themselves.  All  round  and 
about  the  room  are  arranged  his  incandescent  lamps  ready 
to  be  lighted  by  half  a turn  of  a stopcock-like  button,  and 
others  ready  to  be  extinguished  by  the  same  means.  One 
of  his  numerous  assistants  touches  a button,  and  we  are 
left  in  darkness,  the  noise  of  machinery  ceasing  at  the  same 
time,  while  another  touch  recalls  all  the  previous  light 
and  motion.  Edison  proposes  to  furnish  this  light  and 
motive  power  to  every  household,  thus  bringing  coffee 
mills,  sewing  machines,  pumps,  bellows,  and  other  house- 
hold machinery  under  the  domain  of  electricity.  Here  is 
the  phonograph — the  quadruplex  telegraph — by  means  of 
which  four  messages  can  be  sent  through  a single  wire  at 
the  same  time  ; the  loud  speaking  telephone  which  can  be 
clearly  heard  through  the  hum  and  rattle  of  the  machinery  ; 
and  Edison’s  improved  autographic  telegraph,  by  which 
hand-writing  may  be  rapidly  transmitted  through  the 
agency  of  the  electric  wire. 

Close  to  the  entry  of  the  Edison  rooms  is  a very  fine 
exhibit  of  photo- reliefs,  by  Messrs.  Moses  and  Guimaraes, 
reproduced  by  the  electrotype  process,  medallion  portraits 
eight  or  ten  inches  high  being  shown.  These  appear  to  be 
partly  the  result  of  hand  work  (beating  up),  although  the 
base  is  undoubtedly  photographic,  aud  the  general  effect 
is  very  good.  Rboto-heliography  is  fairly  represented ; 
J.  Tostrup,  of  Christiania,  showing  some  excellent  plates 
about  24  by  18  inches,  while  P.  Petersen,  of  the  same  city, 
shows  still  larger  specimens  of  work  in  this  direction,  one 
plate  being  over  three  feet  long.  The  Royal  Millitary 
Institute  of  Florence  contributes  a very  fine  collection  of 
eight  large  cartographic  plates  and  two  line  engravings, 
the  work  being  admirable  ; but,  unfortunately,  they  are 
placed  so  high  up  that  one  is  obliged  to  obtain  a pair  of 
steps  to  examine  them.  Two  plates,  also  map  work,  pro- 
duced by  the  Russian  topographic  commission,  are  worthy 
of  notice,  on  account  of  the  perfection  and  solidity  of  the 
fine  lines.  Some  interesting  specimens  of  photo-engraving 
by  Scamoni  are  also  to  be  seen. 

The  Municipality  of  Paris  makes  considerable  use  of 
photography  in  connection  with  every-day  work,  aud  two 
apparatus  for  the  enlargement  of  micro-photographs  by 
means  of  the  electric  light  are  shown — one  of  these  being 
vertical,  and  including  an  ordinary  microscope,  while  the 
other  is  horizontal,  and  forms  a much  more  perfect  instru- 
ment. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  city  authorities  have 
recently  caused  a number  of  photo-vitrified  reproductions 
of  old  engravings  to  be  prepared  and  mounted  as  window 
transparencies.  One  very  fine  series,  placed  within  the 
last  few  weeks  in  the  Hotel  Carnavalet  (the  permanent 
municipal  museum),  includes  the  l'ont  St.  Michel,  Pont  au 
Change,  Hotel  de  Yille,  Tour  de  Nesles,  Porte  de  la  Con- 
ference, Cimitiere  des  Innocents,  Notre  Dame,  Port  St. 
Honore,  Port  St  Bernard,  Port  St.  Antoine,  and  Cour  des 
Comptes.  Several  portraits  of  municipal  celebrities  are  to 
be  found  in  the  collection,  and  it  is  supplemented  by  a 
very  extensive  series  of  photographs  after  nature,  these 
being  mounted  in  hinged  frames  for  convenient  reference. 

The  electric-light  studio  of  Liebert,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  Electrical  Exhibition,  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  much  patronized  as  one  would  expect. 
Possibly,  the  Parisians  conclude  that  daylight  is  more 
economical,  effectual,  and  convenient  for  portraiture  than 
the  electric  light ; and  possibly  they  may  be  right.  The 
arrangements,  as  regards  the  light,  are  similar  to  those 
which  Mr.  Liebert  employs  at  his  Btudio  in  the  Rue  de 
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Londrcs,  these  having  already  been  fully  described  in  the 
Photographic  News. 

Dispersed  through  the  Electric  Exhibition  are  many 
interesting  photographs  of  the  electric  spark,  and  of 
the  carbon  pencils  between  which  the  electric  arc  is  burn- 
ing ; but  the  most  interesting  photographic  exhibit  is  a 
magnificent  series  of  pictures  representing  Edison’s  estab- 
lishment at  Menlo  Park.  Here  we  have,  for  example,  a 
series  representing  the  making  of  the  incandescent  lamps, 
the  blowing  of  the  bulbs,  the  carbonization  of  the  strips, 
the  exhaustion,  the  mounting,  and  the  packing.  “ It  is 
a real  visit  to  Menlo  Park,”  said  a Frenchman  at  my  elbow. 
Truly  a wonderful  agent  which  thus  bridges  over  a gulf  of 
many  thousand  miles  in  an  instant. 

Noticing  that  your  able  Paris  Correspondent  promises 
some  details  regarding  the  exhibition,  I will  bring  my  dis- 
cursive remarks  to  a close. 


FRENCH  PORTRAITURE. 

BY  W.  G.  SHAW. 

Wishing  to  see  something  more  than  the  specimens  of 
foreign  portraits  which  customers  occasionally  bring  to 
the  studio  to  be  copied,  accompanied  by  the  stereotyped 
remark,  almost  amounting  to  a snub,  that  “ French 
photographs  are  always  so  beautifully  clear,”  led  to  a 
determination  to  seek  an  engagement  in  France. 

The  only  practical  way  of  learning  any  system  is  to  work 
with  it ; and  although  the  visitor  or  casual  observer  may 
see  a great  deal,  there  are  generally  many  things  behind 
the  scenes  which  he  has  no  opportunity  of  noticing.  Let 
me  here  mention  the  kindly  interest  and  assistance  afforded 
me  by  M.  Leon  Vidal,  whose  name  and  excellent  articles 
are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  News. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival  few  French  photographers  had 
commenced  gelatine  plates ; and  on  paying  a visit  to  M. 
Fiir8t,  of  Nantes,  I found  that  gentleman  very  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  process.  He  is  certainly  one  of 
the  first  photographers  in  the  provinces  (a  second  Faulkner 
with  children),  hence  his  keen  interest  in  a rapid  process. 
Mine  were  the  first  specimens  he  had  seen  of  gelatine 
plates,  and,  if  it  was  on  account  of  their  favourable  im- 
pression that,  six  months  afterwards,  when  paying  another 
visit,  I found  the  silver  bath  banished  from  M.  Fiirst’s 
studio,  I may  flatter  myself  with  having,  for  once, 
helped  to  push  forward  the  standard  of  progress. 

In  the  studio  where  I was  engaged  (which  for  elegance 
of  reception-rooms  and  general  effect  I have  not  yet  seen 
equalled)  the  specimens  were,  some  of  them,  very  fine  ; but 
the  amount  of  retouching  was  enormous.  “English  and 
American  retouching  is  bosh ! ” M.  Marmoury  used  to  say. 
“Impossible  to  work  fine  enough  upon  the  varnish  ; ” and 
I must  own  (although  prejudiced  at  first)  I found  the 
needle  upon  a gum  surface  infinitely  superior,  if  not  over- 
done. As  an  example  of  the  principle  laid  down,  let  me 
quote  a circumstance.  A plump  dame  of  forty  was  the 
sitter,  and,  on  finally  examining  the  negative  (wet  plate), 
M.  Marmoury  said:  “Now  then,  do  you  know  what  we 
must  do  with  this?  II faudra  couper  des  bif-strak.  Don’t 
you  do  that  in  England  ? ” 1 replied,  half  jokingly,  “ No, 
we  have  too  much  respect  for  the  truth.”  “ The  photo 
graphers  who  have  too  much  respect  for  the  truth  die  of 
hunger  in  France,”  he  answered.  “ Please  the  public,  and 
they  will  pay.  Take  whatever  pictures  you  like,  and  how 
you  like,  and  if  my  clients  appreciate  them,  I will  cry 
Bravo  ! and  raise  your  salary.  If  we  sent  out  this  woman 
as  she  is,  it  would  be  refused  ; but,  by  reducing  the  waist, 
and  taking  a good  slice  off  the  shoulder,  she  will  be 
delighted  with  it.”  Moral : A third  of  the  waist  vanished, 
and  a pound  off  the  shoulder. 

A peculiar  feature  in  the  printing  department  of  this 
establishment  was,  that  the  responsible  printer  was  deaf 
and  dumb.  He  had  been  with  the  same  employer  eleven 


years,  and  did  his  work  extremely  well ; would  not  suffer 
any  one  in  his  printing-rooms,  “ except  on  business,”  as 
it  distracted  attention  from  his  occupation.  His  quickness 
of  perception  in  any  little  business  arrangement,  and 
readiness  in  understanding  signs  or  half-written  sentences, 
were  marvellous.  I noticed  that  he  eyed  the  first  few  dry 
plates  rather  suspiciously,  and  could  scarcely  be  persuaded 
to  take  a proof  before  they  were  varnished. 

Most  of  the  cartes  and  cabinets  were  enamelled,  but  the 
plain  portraits  were  always  so  cleanly  finished  and  nicely 
packed,  that  it  gave  them  an  air  of  refinement  which  much 
of  our  English  work  fails  to  attain.  Critically  speaking, 
the  negatives  were  really  inferior  to  what  is  produced 
among  good  photographers  in  this  country.  They  lacked 
variety,  were  tame,  and  commonplace  ; but  at  home  we 
sadly  miss  their  careful  printing  and  style  of  finish  in  our 
everyday  work. 

1 am  convinced  there  is  nothing  for  a good  English  oper- 
ator to  learn  in  France,  except  cleanliness  and  order.  The 
compulsory  military  system  helps  to  make  Frenchmen 
tidy,  and  the  habit  once  attained  follows  naturally. 

Dry  plates  will  never  be  so  extensively  used  as  with  us, 
on  account  of  the  glorious  light  they  have  at  command. 
Four  seconds  for  a wet  plate  in  the  studio  will  scarcely 
prompt  the  extra  expense  of  gelatine,  as  they  are  un- 
doubtedly dearer.  For  children,  out-door  work,  and  por- 
traits of  deceased  persons,  in  which  they  do  a good  busi- 
ness, their  usefulness  must  and  will  be  acknowledged. 

The  Sunday  work  is,  to  an  Englishman,  the  curse  of 
French  photography.  He  cannot  avoid  doing  it,  and  it  is 
excessively  wearying.  I refused  one  engagement  entirely 
on  that  question,  and  was  considered  exceptionally  fortu- 
nate to  get  where  I had  one  Sunday  free  every  fortnight, 
although  even  this  I found  very  irksome  at  last. 

There  appear  to  be  many  more  amateurs  in  France  than 
with  us,  but  they  are  not,  I think,  generally  so  proficient. 
One  gentleman  1 met  was  preparing  his  own  gelatine  plates 
very  successfully  ; he  was  most  enthusiatic,  and  freely 
showed  me  his  process.  The  finished  negative  had  a 
beautifully  rich  brown  tint  after  it  was  intensified.  An 
instantaneous  view  (taken  from  his  window)  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  developed  with 


No.  1. — Neutral  oxalate  of  potash 
Water 

No.  2. — Sulphate  of  iron 

Alcohol  

Acetic  acid  

Water  ... 


...  300  grammes 
...  1000  „ 

...  60  grammes 

...  40  „ 

...  60  „ 

...  1000  „ 


Equal  portions  of  each  solution,  mixed  just  before  using, 
to  which  some  drops  of  a bromide  solution  were  added  to 
check  the  rapid  action,  which  results  in  lack  of  density. 

Supposing,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  negative  lacked 
density,  six  grammes  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  four 
grammes  bich.  mercury  (dissolving  the  iodide  first)  to  200 
grammes  of  water  were  used  to  whiten  the  negative,  which, 
after  washing,  was  placed  in  100  grammes  of  water  con- 
taining eight  grammes  of  hyposulphite.  Thorough  wash- 
ing completed  the  manipulations,  and  gave  an  excellent 
result. 

French  sitters  are,  as  a rule,  good  subjects.  They  pose 
easily,  and  know  how  to  dress.  They  want  nice  portraits, 
and  are  critical  of  proofs,  but  will  help  you  all  they  can  to 
secure  the  best  results,  and  will  pay  30  francs  per  dozen 
for  them.  The  selfish  impertinence  of  some  of  our  English 
sitters  is  seldom  met  with. 

Combining  these  advantages  and  the  superior  climate, 
a greater  success  should  result,  and  it  would  not  be  a sub- 
ject of  surprise  if  we  had  to  play  second  fiddle ; but  I 
honestly  think  that  the  average  work  in  England  can  hold 
its  own  as  yet ; variety  of  pose,  technical  excellence,  and 
style,  or  “ go  ” being  our  stronghold,  while  for  tasteful 
finishing  and  excessive  retouch,  we  must  give  the  palm  to 
our  polite  and  agreeable  neighbours. 
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THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  OF  MAKING  SUN  PICTURES. 

BY  E.  T.  WHITNEY.* 

It  may  interest  you  if  I speak  very  briefly  of  the  manner  of  our 
working,  of  the  struggles  we  encountered,  and  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  getting  a suitable  light,  contrasted  with  the 
facilities  of  the  present,  hoping  that  my  remarks  may  be  of  a 
practical  character. 

The  Daguerreotype  plate  composed  of  copper,  and  plated  on 
one  side  with  silver,  when  properly  cleansed  and  polished,  was 
exposed  to  the  fumes  of  iodine  only.  In  1840  Professor  Draper 
made  the  first  Daguerreotype  in  New  York.  The  sitting  was 
one  hour.  Subject : His  mother,  with  eyes  closed.  The  picture 
is  still  preserved,  and  highly  prized.  The  length  of  time  needful 
to  make  a picture  was  reduced  from  ten  or  fifteen  minutes’  time 
to  one  minute  and  thirty  seconds.  Southworth  has  a Daguer- 
reotype of  his  lady,  1842.  In  1844  or  1845  the  addition  of 
bromine  to  the  iodine  coating  was  found  a great  accelerator  ; but 
caused  much  trouble  by  flashing  over  the  plate,  and  fogging  the 
image.  In  those  days  we  experimented  with  closed  doors  each 
morning,  before  admitting  sitters,  and  often  found  occasion  to 
dismiss  the  subject  without  a picture,  with  excuses  about  the 
weather,  dampness,  &c.  These  troubles  lasted  until  it  was  dis- 
covered that  lime  would  hold  the  bromine,  and  let  off  the  fumes 
gradually,  thus  enabling  us  to  get  an  even  coating  on  the  plate. 

Still  another  important  discovery  was  made  that  caused  as 
much  satisfaction  to  Daguerreotypers  as  albumenizing  the  glass 
plates  did  to  photographers.  1 allude  to  galvanizing  the  plates 
with  a coating  of  pure  silver.  Now  we  had  comparatively  plain 
sailing,  and  the  only  remaining  difficulty  was  to  get  a suitable 
light.  The  landlords  in  those  days — and,  in  fact,  the  public 
generally — had  but  little  faith  that  the  business  would  ever  amount 
to  anything,  and  to  cut  into  a building  for  a skylight  was  mon- 
strous. Finally  I succeeded  in  getting  a building  elected  on  the 
roof  of  a four-storey  building,  with  a skylight  12  by  16  feet,  six 
feet  from  the  floor,  at  an  angle  of  48°,  with  this  light.  The 
Daguerreotypes  on  exhibition  were  made  in  1848.  This  year  I 
made  the  first  exhibition  of  sun  pictures  ever  made  in  the  United 
States  at  a State  fair  in  Syracuse  : and  the  same  year — assisted 
by  G.  W.  Barnard  and  Mr.  Davies — organized  the  first  convention 
for  the  promotion  of  the  art,  and  to  regulate  prices ; for  even  at 
that  early  day  we  had  to  contend  with  the  cheap  man.  At 
that  meeting  a resolution  was  passed  that  no  person  be  admitted 
to  membership  except  he  would  agree  not  to  take  pictures  for 
less  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents ; also  that  none  but  practical 
artists,  actually  engaged  in  making  Daguerreotypes,  should  be- 
come members.  At  a subsequent  meeting  in  New  York,  in  1861, 
similar  resolutions — but  more  stringeut — were  passed,  and,  for  a 
time,  rigidly  enforced. 

But  we  have  done  with  the  past.  The  beautiful  Daguerreotype 
is  no  more  called  for ; but  its  lessons  are  not  lost  in  this  age  of 
progress — lessons  of  patience  and  endurance  needful  to  prepare  us 
for  the  still  greater  difficulties  pertaining  to  making  photographs 
at  that  early  day.  I will  not  attempt  to  enlighten  you  upon 
making  photographs.  You  have  passed  from  the  necessity  of 
making  your  own  gun-cotton  (as  we  had  to  from  making  gutta- 
percha bottles),  and  trays  to  hold  your  solutions  ; from  albu- 
menizing your  paper,  &c. ; all  these  things  are  prepared  for  you, 
and  can  be  bought.  You  have  passed  from  the  tedious  sittings 
with  the  wet,  and  now,  with  the  dry  plates  and  rapid  shutter, 
take  your  sitter  unawares,  thus  securing  a life-like  expression. 
What  do  we  want  more  ? By  very  many  there  is  lacking  tact, 
taste,  and  skill.  You  may  have  all  the  appliances,  but  without 
avail,  if  you  fail  to  have  tact  to  interest  your  sitter,  and  seize  the 
right  moment  for  expression,  taste  to  arrange  suitable 
surroundings,  and  skill  to  complete  the  work.  How  are  these  to 
be  attained,  if  we  feel  a desire  to  rise  higher  in  the  art  ? I will 
give  you  my  experience.  When  I fouud  a photographer  making 
better  work,  getting  better  expressions,  getting  better  prices, 
than  I did,  I determined  to  find  out  the  secret  of  his  power. 
Such  a one  I found  in  Frank  Pearsall,  of  Brooklyn.  Let  me 
give  you  a sample  of  his  treatment  of  a sitter.  1 do  not  think 
he  would  object  to  the  expose,  as  I believe  it  is  understood  there 
are  no  secrets  in  this  age  ; and  if  it  is  not  so  understood,  the 
sooner  we  make  that  obligation  on  each  member  the  better. 
Well,  to  my  subject — Mr.  Pearsall  in  the  studio.  The  subject 
to  be  photographed  having  arranged  all  preliminaries  at  the  desk, 
the  particulars  telephoned  regarding  the  size  and  style  of  the  pic- 
ture wanted,  Mr.  Pearsall  has  that  portion  of  his  studio  arranged 
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for  the  subject  that  affords  the  most  suitable  light  and  shadow. 
While  the  plate  is  being  prepared,  Mr.  Pearsall  greets  the  sitter, 
and  conversation  begins.  The  studio,  aside  from  being  elegantly 
furnished,  is  filled  with  bric-a-brac,  toys  of  various  kinds, 
music-boxes,  and  dancing  figures  to  amuse  old  and  young.  The 
objects  excite  curiosity,  induce  questioning,  and  sitter  and  artist 
get  in  familiar  conversation ; the  sitter  is  shown  a seat,  which  is 
taken  more  as  a rest  than  with  reference  to  having  a picture 
taken.  Should  the  position  be  natural  and  easy,  the  chair  is 
wheeled  in  proper  light,  the  head-rest  adjusted,  and  the  assistant 
with  the  prepared  plate  puts  in  an  appearance.  The  camera  has 
an  elongated  slide  (Mr.  Pearsall’s  patent)  that  receives  the  plate 
on  a line  with  the  focus-glass.  The  assistant  then  proceeds  to 
focus  the  sitter,  then  slides  the  frame,  at  the  same  time  drawing 
the  slide.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Pearsall  has  the  sitter  well  in  hand, 
and  keeps  up  conversation  while  adjusting  a singular  piece  of 
mechanism  which  may  or  may  not  be  intended  for  an  eye-piece  ; 
but  his  movements  excite  a lively  interest  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  when  the  right  expression  is  obtained,  the  rubber  ball  is 
squeezed,  and  one  picture  is  taken.  Thea  he  snaps  bis  fingers, 
which  being  understood  by  the  assistant  operator,  the  slide  is 
moved  for  the  second  exposure,  and,  under  pretence  of  focussing, 
the  interest  of  the  sitter  is  maintained  until  a second  sitting  is 
made.  Before  I understood  all  these  points,  Mr.  Pearsall  invited 
me  to  sit  for  him  ; two  plates  were  used,  and  four  pictures  taken 
without  my  knowledge,  and  this  was  before  we  had  the  dry 
plates,  or  the  quick  process.  The  result  was  the  only  good 
photograph  I ever  had.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  has  a profitable 
business  at  remunerative  prices  * 


A DAY’S  RIDE. 

BY  GEORGE  BRADFORDE. 

“ Going  Awat  ! ” 

I had  long  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  a day — a whole 
day — among  the  woods  and  glens,  the  mountains  and 
streams  of  “Ould  Ireland”:  a day  with  nature — a day 
away  from  the  hurry  and  roar  ol  the  smoky  city  ; and  at 
la6t  came  the  opportunity.  So,  with  camera  and  plates 
packed  all  ready  at  night,  I went  to  bed  with  that 
peculiarly  happy  feeling  that  takes  possession  of  one  when 
anticipating  some  great  pleasure.  I bad  been  asleep,  as  I 
thought,  only  about  an  hour,  when  I felt  a pair  of 
tiny  arms  clasped  round  my  neck,  and  a small  voice 
shouted  in  my  ear,  “ Wake  up,  dad  ! i’sh  a boo-tiful 
mornings,  and  when  is  the  car  coming,  and  shall  we  have 
to  feed  the  horse,  and  will  he  eat  anything  else  but 
grass?  ” 

I looked  upon  the  little  whitegowned  figure  by  my  side, 
and  saw  in  the  eager  face  that  all  the  fun  would  not  be 
mine  alone — that  another  would  share  the  treat  with  me. 
How  many  questions  were  asked  that  morning  I cannot 
tell,  but  will  leave  the  matter  to  all  fond  fathers  to  fathom. 
At  last  Andy  Flinn  drove  up  to  the  door  with  a flower  in 
his  button  hole,  and  his  Sundays  garb  on  ; and  now  com- 
menced the  bustle.  The  youngster  had  clambered  up  on  the 
car  before  it  was  well  stopped ; the  missus  had  to  return 
five  times  for  some  wraps  ; the  provender  had  to  be  stamped 
into  the  well  of  the  car  ; while  Andy,  wiping  the  honest  drops 
from  big  brow,  asked  sarcastically  “if  I was  sure  there  was 
enough  of  “ refreshments?”  At  length  we  got  a start  and 
rattled  aloDg  the  lanes  to  Donnybrook.  This  was  where 
the  great  fairs  used  to  be  held  ; the  principal  articks  dealt 
in  being,  whiskey,  shillelaghs,  and  broken  heads.  “ Be 
gorra  ! ” quoth  Andy,  as  he  sorrowfully  pointed  his  whip  to 
the  fair  green,  “ it’s  there  the  ructions  used  to  be.”  And 
now  we  go  rattling  along  tbe  road  to  Goatstown  ; I took 
my  first  negative  close  by  the  entrance  gate  to  Clonskee 
Castle — a piece  of  roadway  shrouded  by  thick  umbrageous 
foliage,  and  yclept  the  Lovers’  Walk  ; there  was  no  sun  at 
the  time,  so  1 gave  four  seconds’  exposure  with  a 5D 
Dallmeyer  view  lens,  and  Swan’s  dry  plate.  This  plate 
turned  out  splendid — every  leaflet  being  as  sharp  as  a 
needle,  while  the  shadows  were  remarkably  clear  for  a dry 
plate. 
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And  now  we  are  once  more  on  the  road,  and  come  to  the 
nnpicture8que  village  of  Dundrum  : here  Andy  expressed 
great  concern  about  us  having  some  “ refreshments,”  and  so 
pathetic  was  be  over  the  excellence  of  some  seven  year  old 
malt,  that  it  would  have  been  a sin  not  to  have  humoured 
him  by  having  just  a thimbleful.  There  is  nothing  to  look 

I at  at  Dundrum  if  you  except  the  old  churchyard  on  the 
knoll  close  by  the  railway  station  ; the  houses  are  all  being 
rebuilt,  and  give  one  an  idea  that  colds  and  neuralgia  lurk 
within  their  walls.  Just  outside  Dundrum,  Andy  Flinn 
drew  up  at  a funny  iron  gate  and  pointed  to  it  with  the  air 
of  a man  who  means  to  astonish  you.  I felt  sure  that  some 
tale  of  horror  was  on  the  tapis,  60  I lent  an  attentive  and  a 
serious  ear  to  what  was  to  be  said. 

“ That’s  the  pond,  sor,”  quoth  Andy. 

“ Well,  what  the  dickens .” 

“Sure,  sor,  I thought  you  was  pickin’  up  curiosities  in 
this  counthry,  and  that  6ame  is  the  greatest  curiosity  tbatl 
know  of ; for  the  beasts  that  are  put  in  there  have  to  grow 
fat  upon  paving  stone6 — it’s  a miracle,  sor  ; it  beats  Knock 
all  to  pieces. 

Once  more  on  the  open,  and  we  had  a view  of  the  great 
and  small  Sugar  Loaf  mountains  of  county  Wicklow.  As  we 
drove  along  between  the  flowery  hedges,  we  came  to  a spot 
where,  on  a brighter  day,  a capital  view  of  Dublin  Bay  and 
Howth  in  the  distance  could  be  obtained  ; but  I had  to  con- 
tent myself  with  having  a dab  at  a “ Rath,”  a small 
circular  piece  of  woodland  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
peasantry  ; to  break  a twig  off  a tree  in  these  magical  circles  is 
enough  to  biing  ill  luck  upon  you  for  life  ; they  are  supposed 
to  be  ofDruidical  origin,  hut  as  little  is  known  of  them  as  of 
the  “ Irish  round  towers  ” that  I daresay  you  have  heard  of 
N ow  we  had  a bit  of  hill  work—  a con  pie  of  miles  to  walk — 
and  at  length  sighted  the  remarkable  village  of  Stepasidi'  ; 
I think  it  should  be  step-a-side,  for  hardly  had  the  rattle  of 
our  wheels  sounded  on  the  long  street  when  troops  of  urchins 
came  tumbling  heels  over  head  out  of  eveiy  cabin,  and 
flocked  around  the  car  in  hundreds. — “Penny,  sor;  penny, 
mam  ! ” How  it  was  that  Andy  Flinn  did  not  maim  a dozen 
or  so  of  them  1 do  not  know  : ragi  and  dirt  and  yell!  I 
thought  of  a picture  I once  saw  of  a tierce-looking  Russian 
being  chased  by  hungry  wolves,  and  felt  glad  when  I taw 
Andy  apply  the  whip  smartly  to  the  old  mare. 

Through  another  “ Lovers’  Walk,”  and  at  length  we  burst 
upon  the  be6t  part  of  the  road — the  Skalp  Rocks  of  Ennis- 
kerry.  The  Pa68  here  put  me  very  much  in  mind  of  the 
Cheddar  Clifts,  only  not  so  grand.  There  is  more  slope  at 
Enniskerry,  and  the  rocks  could  be  better  described  by  being 
called  boulders,  as  I do  not  think  there  is  what  might  be 
termed  a real  cliff  in  the  whole  pass — the  largest  rock  being  the 
“ Devil’s  Peeble,”  a piece  of  stone  about  sixty  or  seventy  ton, 
laying  at  the  entiance  of  the  Pass.  Of  course  theie  is  a 
legend  about  it.  The  devil  threw  it  at  St.  Patrick,  or  some 
other  clever  fellow  that  he  could  not  circumvent,  and  there 
it  lies  to  this  day.  We  stopped  here  to  lunch,  and  I took  the 
opportunity  to  secure  two  negatives,  one  looking  along  the 
road  we  came,  with  the  rough  sides  of  the  Pass  as  a fore- 
ground, and  a small  well-kept  cabin  backed  up  with  trees 
as  a background.  Turning  the  cameia  round,  I secured  an 
instantaneous  picture  of  the  other  end  of  the  Pass.  It  is  a 
grand  piece  of  scenery  : stunted  firs  sticking  out  from  the 
rocks  at  all  manner  of  angles — purple  heather — waving 
bracken — golden  gorse,  and  the  homely  ivy  creeping  out 
and  in  among  the  bouldeis.  To  the  left  you  have  a peep  of 
the  Dargle  in  the  distance.  To  the  right  looms  the  frowning 
brow  of  the  great  Sugar-loaf  Mountain,  all  going  to  make  up 
a picture  well  worthy  a fight  with  the  cameia  and  the  dark 
tent.  After  having  refreshed  the  inner  man  with  cold  fowl 
and  Bass,  we  took  the  road  again,  and  came  upon  the  clean 
and  beautiful  villageof  Enniskerry.  We  were  now  upon  Loid 
Powerscourt’s  desmesne,  and  could  not  but  admire  the  rich 
and  fertile  country  that  hails  the  noble  lord  as  master.  If 
1 had  met  him,  I would  have  liked  to  ask  the  name  of 
the  lunatic  that  designed  the  pump — fountain,  I mean — in 


the  square  of  Enniskerry.  A clumsier  looking  thing  I never 
saw  in  my  life  ; it  looks  like  a ventilator  to  a sewer,  or  the 
chimney  of  a bottle  work.  Andy  Flinn  was  very  anxious 
for  us  to  see  the  entrance  gate  of  Lord  Powerscourt’s  estate, 
situated  at  the  top  of  the  hill  opposite  Enniskerry  Church. 
Now  entrance  gates,  as  a rule,  are  very  much  alike — a piece 
of  masonry  with  some  heraldric  device,  or  a spread  eagle,  on 
top,  putting  one  in  rememberaoce  of  Sham  Castle  at  Bath  ; so 
that  I failed  to  understand  Andy’s  solicitations  to  draw  up 
at  the  “Leinster  Arms ’’until,  with  smacking  lips,  he  com- 
menced to  extol  Mr.  Millar’s  “ malt.”  Then  our  eyes  were 
opened,  and  we  saw.  However,  I do  not  regret  staying  for 
hal(-an-hour  with  the  courteous  host  of  the  “Leinster 
Arms,”  and  I shall  not  forget  the  calm  and  placid  “ smoke  " 
that  I enjoyed  in  the  rustic  seat  before  one  of  the  arbours  of 
his  garden,  for  some  time  to  come.  At  length  Andy,  with 
a beaming  face  and  a sparkling  eye,  announced  that  he  was 
ready,  and  off  we  went  along  the  winding  Dargle  and  so  on 
to  Bray,  where  we  proposed  to  dine.  That  is  the  “going 
away  ” by  the  Enniskerry  Road  ; next  you  shall  have  the 
“ Coming  Home  ” by  the  Bray  Road. 


(torfspn&mf. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 

Dear  Sir, — Now  that  the  societies  are  about  commencing 
their  winter  meetings,  a few  suggestions  for  their  more  suc- 
cessful management  may  not  be  without  interest. 

As  a rule,  the  task  of  entertaining,  by  reading  of  papers, 
demonstrations  of  processes,  the  submitting  of  results  of 
experiments,  &c.,  is  centred  in  a comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  members  in  almost  every  association.  “ The 
fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour,”  and  by  all  means 
let  us  give  it  them,  for  keeping  our  meetings  going.  But 
there  are  many  other  aspirants  to  fame  in  this  respect,  in 
the  main  body  of  the  members,  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  hold  aloof. 

With  some,  although  having,  as  it  were,  the  science 
practically  at  command,  conversant  with  its  every  detail,  yet 
their  presence  is  not  felt,  “their  light  is  hidden  under  a 
bushel,”  they  take  no  part  in  the  deliberations  and  pass  away 
as  they  came-.  Possibly  they  are  afraid  to  venture  on  the  arena 
of  public  discussion  ; they  have  not  yet  discovered  they  are 
as  good  as  their  neighbours,  if  not  better  ; have  not  “crossed 
the  Rubicon”  of  bashfnlness  in  public  speaking,  and  shy 
at  the  attempt.  In  the  words  of  Lady  Macbeth,  “ The 
attempt,  and  not  the  deed,  confounds  us.”  To  such  I would 
say,  throw  off  the  reserve,  make  your  plunge,  and  the 
attempt  will  ensure  success.  There  is,  again,  another  class, 
who  are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  speakers,  accustomed  and 
practised,  willing  to  face  the  auditorium,  and,  while 
instructing  themselves,  are  wishful  to  contribute  their  share 
to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge  ; but  they  lack  a subject, 
and  waver  through  the  whole  session  unable  to  settle  their 
ideas  on  a fixed  topic,  and  so  are  profitless  to  the  Society. 
It  is  for  this  class  that  I would  specially  claim  attention. 
Give  them  a subject;  let  the  councils  of  our  societies  make  a 
printed  list  of  debates  or  essays  likely  to  attract  their  own 
members’  attentions  ; let  there  be  abundant  variety,  and  the 
chances  are,  some  recluse  may  be  tempted  from  his  retire- 
ment, and  be  set  going. 

Another  little  innovation  that  might  bear  fruit  is  the 
giving  of  progressive  lectures  on  photography.  Let  them 
commence  at  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science,  and  be 
aided  with  piactical  illustrations.  Say  a quarter  of  an  hour 
every  meeting  night  devoted  to  these  would  tell  with  satis- 
factory results.  Various  members  could  take  their  regular 
turns  at  these  little  essays,  advancing  from  where  the  other 
left  off  ; this  would  induce  fiesh  mtir.bers  to  enter  the  photo- 
graphic ranks,  and,  besides  suggesting  many  points  worthy 
discussion,  would  tend  to  clear  up  not  a few  vague  notions 
of  theory. 
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Occasional  social  meetings,  too,  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  The  success  of  these  has  been  proved  in  some  notable 
instances,  and  should  be  more  generally  adopted  ; they  tend 
to  bind  a club  together,  and  give  opportunity  to  those  who 
can  shine  in  a sphere  of  jollity,  but  are  dumb  in  solemn 
assemblies. — Yours  truly,  A Member. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  FOR 
SOUTH  WALES. 

Sir, — May  I ask  through  your  News,  are  there  not 
amateurs  valorous  enough  to  engage  in  the  formation  of  a 
society  to  be  held  in  a central  place  such  as  Cardiff? — 
Yours,  &c.,  J.  J.  M. 


ffrAttibings  ot  Noddies. 

Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  21st  inst.  (Mr.  Kieuann  in  the 
chair  j, 

Mr.  F.  York  exhibited,  by  means  of  the  optical  lantern,  a very 
fine  series  of  transparencies,  being  “ Life  Studies,”  illustrating 
(in  a manner  far  superior  to  any  hand-painted  slides)  the  follow- 
ing tales: — ‘‘ Little  Nell's  Wanderings  ” (from  “ The  Old  Curi- 
osity Shop”),  “ The  Gin  Fiend,”  “Meg  and  Her  Brother,”  “A 
Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam,”  and  “ Friendless  Bob.”  The  figures 
were  all  photographed  from  life,  and,  as  far  as  possibe,  the  acces- 
sories were  also  taken  from  nature. 

Slides  were  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cobb,  from  negatives  taken 
on  board  a river  steamer,  of  passing  boats,  &c.  ; by  Mr.  Hender- 
son, of  views  of  York,  among  these  being  one  from  the  tower  of 
York  Minster  ; and  by  Mr.  Cutchey,  of  views  in  Cardigan  and 
Essex. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  York  terminated  a very 
nteresting  evening. 


m tbt  Stubiff. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  first  meeting 
after  the  recess  will  be  held  on  Thursday  next,  October  6th,  at 
8 p.m.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Wilkinson  will  read  a paper  on  “ Reproduction  of  Small  Nega- 
tives for  Single  Transfer  Carbon  Printing,”  and  Mr.  Archer 
Clarke  will  open  a conversation  on  “ Developers  for  Gelatine 
Plates.” 


Gelatino-Bromidb  Films. — Mr.  Werge  has  been  good 
enough  to  send  us  some  of  these  films  of  Mr.  Pumpbrey’s 
manufacture,  and  we  have  tried  them  with  considerable 
success.  They  are  endowed  with  a high  degree  of  sensitiveness, 
and  yield  negatives  with  plenty  of  vigour.  Of  course  there  is 
more  work  connected  with  their  manipulation  than  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  dry  plates,  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
advantage,  at  any  rate  to  travellers,  that  they  are  neither  so 
heavy  nor  brittle  as  coated  glass  plates. 


Society  of  Arts. — The  following  circular  has,  we  are  informec 
been  issued  by  this  Society  : — “ Dear  Sir, — After  Christma 
Captain  Abney  will  give  a series  of  lectures  here  on  ‘ Recent  Im 
provements  in  Photography.’  It  would,  I think,  add  much  t 
tha  interest  of  the  lectures  if  members  and  others  attendin 
them  could  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  examples  of  the  moi 
recent  photographic  apparatus,  &c.,  and  I am  therefore  endeavoui 
ing  to  ascertain  if  it  is  possible  to  get  together  a small  Exhi 
bition  which  might  be  on  view  during  the  lectures.  We  hav 
sufficient  room  here  to  show  such  a collection,  and  I propose  t 
devote  one  or  two  of  our  rooms  to  the  purpose.  Would  yo 
kindly  let  me  know  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  send  dow 
any  articles  which  you  think  would  be  of  interes 
and,  if  so,  what  amount  of  space  you  would  like  placed  at  you 
disposal  i I need  not  add  that  there  would  be  no  charges  of  an 
sort  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition.  The  precise  arrange 
ments  for  the  Exuibition  can  be  made  later  on,  as  soon  as  I ca 
see  how  far  the  suggestion  will  meet  with  support. — Youi 
faithfully,  H.  T.  Wood,  Secretary.” 


®0rresp0»5fttts. 

%*  A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best 
“ Reception  Room  Notes — No.  3.  Cash  at  the  Time  of  Sitting  : 
How  I get  it,”  to  be  sent  in  by  the  1st  Oct.  No  name  need 
appear.  For  rules,  see  previous  numbers  of  News. 

Captain  Turton. — There  is  no  better  way  than  the  one  you 
mention.  Half  ether  and  alcohol  would  be  a quicker  mixture. 
Filling  a shallow  bath  with  alcohol  and  coveting  same  with  the 
negative  will  frequently  effect  the  same  purpose,  but  not  always  ; 
as  it  is  a question  of  evaporation,  this  second  method  takes  longer. 

E.  If.  M. — You  cannot  buy  the  paper  ready  gelatined,  but  you 
hardly  require  to  do  so,  since  its  preparation  is  so  simple.  Take 
care  you  get  bank  post  paper,  and  not  ribbed.  This  is  the 
toughfst,  and  consequently  the  best.  You  cannot  get  it  at  every 
stationer’s  unless  they  will  specially  order  it  for  you,  but  houses 
like  De  La  Rue,  Waterlow,  &c.,  will  supply  it. 

E.  F. —See  our  “ At  Home”  at  a City  Phototype  Establishment, 
or  Mr.  Butter's  topic  on  Photo-lithography  early  last  year.  Zinc 
is  treated  like  stone,  and  is  not  sensitized  at  all ; the  greasy  ink 
transfer  is  pressed  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  and  this  is  then  etched, 
and  rolled  up  with  ink  roller.  When  the  design  in  ink  is  once  on 
the  surface,  it  will  keep,  with  care,  indefinitely. 

Northumberland. — 1.  Raising  temperature,  as  you  specify, 
would  also  raise  sensitiveness.  Your  mode  of  mixing  is  good. 
See  our  Notes  this  week,  as  to  increasing  sensitiveness.  2. 
Good  diffused  light;  but  you  can  only  judge  what  is  best  by 
practically  trying  from  various  directions.  In  a coming  “ At 
Home  with  Herr  Angerer,  at  Vienna,”  we  shall  allude  to  the 
matter.  3.  They  are  to  be  bought  in  the  London  streets,  but 
perhaps  Mr.  Werge  could  supply  you. 

Ciappi. — Unfortunately,  an  article  to  fulfil  the  conditions  you 
require  has  not  yet  been  invented.  Of  those  which  we  have  seen, 
the  simplest  are  the  best.  Our  advice  is  to  construct  one  on  aDy 
simple  plan  (6uch  as  have  been  described),  and  to  wait  awhile  for 
something  better.  Will  you  please  write  to  the  “ Editor  ” and  not 
the  Publishers,  when  requiring  similar  information,  which  we 
shall  always  be  ready  to  give. 

J.  S. — We  have  tried  the  mixture  with  soda  water  glass,  and  find 
that  if  you  filter  and  coat  at  once,  you  can  get  it  upon  tho  plates 
before  it  jellifies.  Try  the  substratum  given  in  “ Herr  Albert 
At  Home.” 

J.  T. — See  p.  22  and  also  p.  43  in  Eder’s  “Modern  Dry  Plates.” 

Tyro. — Yes,  Morgan,  of  Greenwich.  There  is  no  other  of  the  same 
name. 

Brighton. — Because  you  did  not  send  us  your  address. 

Rhoba. — 1.  We  cannot  give  the  advice  you  ask.  We  have 
personally  tried  the  plates  of  the  two  makers  you  mention,  and  were 
well  satisfied.  2.  Certainly,  see  what  you  can  do  towards  making 
them  yourself.  Both  Abney’s  book  and  Eder’s  are  to  be  had  of 
our  Publishers;  and  there  are  also  full  details  in  the  Year-Book. 

W.  II.  Deslandes. — It  is  the  imperfect  removal  of  the  hyposul- 
phite that  is  probably  at  fault.  Wash  well,  and  employ  a strong 
alum  bath.  You  will  find  the  best  intensifiers  detailed  in  the 
Year-Book  ; these  do  not  stain  if  proper  precautions  are  taken. 
Try  a dilute  solution  of  cyanide  of  po'assium — three  per  cent. — 
for  removing  stains,  but  employ  it  carefully. 

A Constant  Subscriber. — You  must  tell  us  first  of  all  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  electric  light  you  propose  to  use.  Most  of  the 
lights  at  present  in  use  are  set  in  action  by  a small  gas-engine  ; 
but  for  a magic  lantern  there  is  none  just  now  that  would  be  suit- 
able for  you.  You  must  wait  a little  longer  for  electricity.  Most 
photographic  lenses  will  do  for  the  lantern ; diameter  and  length 
of  ficus  depend  upon  what  sort  of  an  image  you  want.  Try  any 
instrument  you  have  first  of  all.  Chloride  of  potash  will  not  give 
you  oxygen,  but  the  chlorate  will ; 100  grains  of  chlorate  yield 
nearly  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen. 

South  Devon. — Crystal  varnish  is  made  of  pale  Canada  balsam 
and  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  in  equal  parts.  Strong  alcohol 
would  remove  it;  40  per  cent,  of  the  balsam  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  the  rest,  if  not  easily  solved,  is  removable  after 
soaking. 

A Gleaner. — The  Autotype  Company  use  the  carbon  process  for 
burning-in;  possibly  they  might  grant  you  a licence.  Ordinary 
transferred  images  cannot  be  burnt  until  the  gelatine  they  con- 
tain lias  been  removed.  The  dusting-on  process  is,  however, 
usually  employed,  and  you  cannot  do  better  than  read  Mr. 
Cherrill’8  paper  in  the  News  for  18?8,  p.  65,  &c. 

W.  R.  Ord. — We  will  give  the  subject  of  your  note  our  attention  ; 
it  must  be  very  annoying.  Do  the  articles  come  by  book-post 
or  letter-post  ? If  the  former,  no  sealing  wax  is  permitted,  and 
this  may  bo  the  reason  for  its  being  broken. 

J.  S. — Certainly  ; reduce  the  amount  of  chrome  alum.  Diffused 
white  light  would  not  be  injurious  if  care  were  taken. 

Dry  Plate. — Your  calculation  is  incorrect.  The  quantities  as 
they  stand  ought  to  be,  369  grains,  10  ounces  5 drachms, 
693  grains,  510  grains. 

R.  B.  G. — In  our  next. 

Several  answers  crowded  ont. 
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INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  which  is  the 
best  position  for  a shutter.  Whether  it  should  be  placed 
in  front  of  the  lens  between  the  combinations,  or  behind 
them,  as  to  whether,  in  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  light 
allowed  to  pass  is  greater  in  any  one  case  than  in  the 
others  ; and  in  the  second  place,  whether  the  distribution 
of  the  light  over  the  plate  is  altered  in  any  way  by  alter- 
ing the  position  of  the  shutter. 

We  propose  briefly  to  discuss  this  matter,  which  is  of 
great  importance  in  connection  with  instantaneous  work. 

Shutters  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes — first, 
those  which  consist  of  one  opening  passing  across  the 
lens  ; and  second,  those  which  have  two  or  more  moving 
parts,  and  which  open  from  the  centre. 

The  first  of  these  is  probably  the  commonest  form  of 
shutter,  and  under  certain  circumstances  is  a perfectly 
efficient  instrument,  and  of  it  we  may  say  that  change  in 
its  position  makes  practically  no  difference  whatever, 
either  in  the  amount  of  light  which  it  will  allow  to  fall  on 
the  plate,  or  in  the  equality  of  illumination  which  will  re- 
sult from  the  use  of  it  ; that  is  to  say,  always  supposing 
that  if  it  is  used  either  before  or  behind  the  lens,  that  it  be 
placed  as  near  the  glasses  as  possible,  and  that  in  any  case 
the  opening  be  at  least  as  wide  as  the  diameter  of  the  lens. 

We  pointed  out  some  time  ago  that  any  “ rapid  ” lens 
used  full  aperture  must  give  considerable  inequality  of 
lighting.  This  must  always  be  the  case,  but  this  inequality 
will  not  be  in  any  way  increased  by  using  a shutter 
which  consists  of  one  opening  passing  across  the  lens, 
whether  it  be  in  front,  or  behind,  or  between  the  combi- 
nations. 

It  is  far  different,  however,  when  a shutter  opening 
from  the  centre  is  used.  We  here  give  three  diagrams  to 
illustrate  our  meaning. 

FIC.I.  D 


£ 

In  each  of  these  we  have  shown  a lens  of  the  “ rapid  ” 
form,  and  have  shown  the  shutter  opening  from  the 
centre,  and  justhaviug  commenced  to  open, 


In  each  case  A B,  B C,  represent  the  two  moving  parts 
of  the  shutter,  and  D E the  plate. 

Now.  taking  first  fig.  1,  where  the  shutter  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  lens,  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  shutter 
begins  to  open,  only  a comparatively  small  central  part  of 
the  sensitive  plate  receives  any  light.  The  only  part  that 
is  lighted  is  the  base  of  the  cone  whose  apex  is  the  open- 
ing between  the  shutters,  and  which  is  bounded  by  the 
posterior  part  of  the  lens. 

Now,  supposing  the  two  openings  to  consist  of  lozenge- 
shaped apertures,  whose  diagonal  is  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  lenses,  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  the  shutters  open,  this 
cone  of  light  gradually  widens  out  until,  when  the  shutter 
is  full  open,  the  whole  of  the  plate  is  illuminated  as 
equally  as  the  lens  is  capable  of  doing  it,  but  this  only  for 
an  indefinitely  short  period  ; that  is  to  say,  that  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  plate  receives  light  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  exposure,  but  the  edges  are  only  illumi- 
nated for  an  indefinitely  short  period.  Hence  there  re- 
sults excessive  inequality  of  illumination. 

A glance  at  the  second  figure,  which  shows  the  shutter 


behind  the  lens,  will  show  that  the  effect  in  this  case 
is  almost  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  last. 

A little  reflection  will  show  that  if,  as  we  strongly 
urged  in  our  last  article  on  the  subject  of  instantaneous 
shutters,  the  openings  be  made  long  in  the  direction  of 
their  motion,  the  inequality  will  be  very  greatly  reduced, 
as  then  the  edges  of  the  plate  will  receive  all  the  light 
that  the  lens  is  capable  of  throwing  upon  them  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  shutter  is  fully  open. 

Looking  now  at  fig  3,  we  shall  find  that  things  are  quite 
different.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  immediately  the 
shutter  opens,  the  plate  receives  as  equal  illumination  as 
it  ever  can  receive,  even  with  a small  stop.  In  fact,  the 
conditions  with  regard  to  the  lens  are  exactly  the  same  as 
if  a small  diaphragm  were  iuserted.  As  the  opening  in- 
creases, the  equality  of  illumination  will  cWereMt—  sot.  how- 
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ever,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  shutter,  but  simply 
on  account  of  the  necessary  inperfection  of  a lens  used 
with  an  aperture  equal  to,  or  nearly  equal  to,  the  diameter 


of  the  combinations.  In  this  case  the  equality  of  illumi- 
nation will  be  somewhat  greater  than  it  would  be  were  the 
lens  used  full  aperture  in  the  ordinary  way,  as,  in  fact.it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  a combination  between  a 
full  aperture  exposure,  and  exposures  with  different  sizes 
of  central  diaphragm  down  to  the  smallest  possible. 

In  a shutter  opening  from  the  centre,  the  total  amount 
of  light  falling  upon  the  centre  of  the  plate  will  be  practi- 
cally the  same,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  shutter.  It 
will  be  a little  the  greatest  when  the  shutter  is  behind, 
as  the  rays  will  be  somewhat  condensed  by  the  time  they 
reach  it.  * This  holds  of  a single  action  shutter  also. 

The  practical  deductions  from  what  we  have  said  are  : — 

1.  That  the  total  amount  of  light  reaching  the  centre  of 
the  plate  is  the  same  wherever  the  shutter  be  placed  in 
relation  to  the  lens. 

2.  That  the  equality  of  illumination  in  the  case  of  a 
single  opening  crossing  the  lens  will  be  the  same,  whatever 
be  the  position  of  the  shutter  in  relation  to  the  lens. 

3.  That  in  the  case  of  a shutter  opening  from  the  centre, 
the  inequality  of  illumination  will  be  excessive,  if  the 
shutter  be  placed  either  behind  or  in  front  of  the  lens,  but 
that 

4.  The  greatest  possible  equality  of  illumination  will  be 
gained  by  the  use  of  a shutter  opening  from  the  centre,  and 
working  between  the  Combinations. 

We  should  mention  that  with  a single  aperture  shutter 
the  best  results  will  be  obtained  when  the  motion  of  the 
shutter  is  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  plate. 

There  are  certain  objections  to  the  use  of  a single  aper- 
ture shutter  which  make  it  desirable  in  some  cases  to  use 
a double  action  one.  We  shall  discuss  these  in  a future 
article. 


POSITIVE  PICTURES  ON  GELATINO-CHLORIDE' 
Final  Article. 

A FORM  of  the  hydro-kinone  developer  which  Dr.  Eder  and 
Captain  Pizzighelli  recommend  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 

IV  ater  ...  ...  ...  ...  100  volumes 

Alcoholic  hydro-kinone  solu- 
tion, 1 and  20  ...  ...  4 ,, 

Sodium  chloride  solution, 

1 and  30 12  „ 

Ammonium  carbonate  solution, 

1 and  30  20  „ 

This  is  considerably  slower  in  its  action  than  the  iron 
developer  previously  described,  and  an  exposure  of  three 
or  four  times  the  usual  length  is  advisable.  Another  point 
to  be  remembered  is  the  circumstance  that  pictures  deve- 
loped with  hydro-kinone  are  very  much  more  reduced 
during  the  operation  of  fixing  than  is  the  case  with  pic- 
tures developed  by  means  of  iron  ; and  it  is  consequently 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  action  until  the  picture  appears 
much  denser  than  it  should  ultimately  remain. 


The  hydro-kinone  developer  yields,  in  the  case  of  the 
non-ammoniacal  emulsion,  very  fine  yellowish-red  or 
bright-red  tones,  well  adapted  for  lantern  transparencies 
or  for  transparencies  intended  to  be  used  in  making  en- 
larged negatives,  while  the  ammouiacal  emulsion  gives 
greyish  red  and  unartistic  tints.  An  ordinary  gold  touiDg 
bath  slowly  changes  the  colour  of  the  reddish  images  to 
highly  pleasing  violet  tints.  Should  it  be  wished  to  obtain 
more  intense  images  than  are  yielded  by  the  developer  as 
described,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  give  a longer  exposure, 
and  to  dilute  the  developer  with  about  an  equal  bulk  of 
water.  A diminution  in  the  proportion  of  hydro-kinone, 
and  a corresponding  increase  in  the  ammonium  carbonate, 
tends  towards  flatness  and  fog;  a similar  result  also 
following  any  considerable  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
sodium  chloride  present.  Any  considerable  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  sodium  chloride  or  of  hydro-kinone  is 
undesirable,  the  former  leading  to  extreme  hardness  and 
deep  ruby  shadows,  while  the  latter  causes  a greenish  fog 
to  form  over  the  transparent  parts  of  the  picture.  A 
simple  addition  of  more  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  useful 
in  case  of  under-exposure,  but  the  results  are  not  nearly  so 
satisfactory  as  when  the  correct  exposure  has  been  given 
and  the  normal  developer  used. 

As  a rule,  the  gelatino-chloride  pictures  tone  with  some 
difficulty,  an  ordinary  neutral  gold  bath  acting  with  ex- 
treme slowness ; but  the  following  answers  very  well  in  all 
ordinary  cases : — 

No.  1. — Water  500  parts 

Ammonium  sulphocyanate  20  „ 

Sodium  hyposulphite  ...  1*5  ,, 

No.  2. — Water  500  parts 

Chloride  of  gold) 

solution  1 and  50)  ” 

For  use,  equal  parts  of  the  two  solutions  are  mixed,  and 
the  fixed  prints  are  immersed,  but  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  allow  the  pictures  to  remain  too  long  in  this  bath,  or  the 
more  delicate  half  tones  will  acquire  an  unpleasant  bright 
blue  tint  ; by  careful  watching,  however,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  a very  considerable  variety  of  tones. 

The  chloride  emulsion  process  appears  to  possess  very 
notable  advantages  over  the  bromide  method  for  the  pro- 
duction of  positives  on  paper,  and  the  paper  may  be 
coated  with  emulsion  just  in  the  same  way  as  carbon  tissue 
is  prep? red,  the  plain  paper  being  drawn  over  the  surface 
of  the  melted  emulsion.  Anothtr  method  adapted  for  the 
production  of  small  quantities  is  to  rub  a glass  plate  with 
French  chalk,  and  coat  with  emulsion.  After  this  has  set, 
a sheet  of  damp  paper  is  squeegeed  down  upon  it,  and  when 
all  is  dry,  the  gelatino-chloride  paper  may  be  stripped 
from  the  glass,  the  French  chalk  serving  to  prevent 
adhesion. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  our  readers  will  profitably 
occupy  themselves  iu  following  out  the  above  described 
methods  of  Dr.  Eder  and  Captain  Pizzighelli. 

o 

FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Increasing  the  Sensitiveness  or  Gelatixo-Bromide — To 
Prevent  Frillino  at  the  Edges  or  the  Plates — Tem- 
porary Support  roa  Developing  Pellicle  — Washing 
Pellicle  without  a Support — Exhibition  or  the  Central 
Union  in  1882. 

Increasing  the  Sensitiveness  of  Gelalino- Bromide. — In  pre- 
vious numbers  of  this  journal  an  account  was  given  of  the 
experiments  of  Messrs.  Vogel  and  Stosch*  in  heightening 
the  rapidity  of  gelatine  plates  by  bathing  them  in  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Unfortunately,  this 
treatment  (though  it  increases  the  sensitiveness  four-fold) 
deprives  the  plates  of  their  keeping  qualities ; it  makes 
them  liable  to  fog,  and  the  image  dull  and  weak.  Dr. 
Eder,  in  confirming  the  correctness  of  Vogel  and  Stosch’s 

* See  Fbotoskapric  News,  vol  zxv>,  pp.  282,  303,  339,  39S,  and  403. 
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observations,  expresses  a hope  that  a method  could  be 
arrived  at  of  preventing  this  change  in  the  plate,  while 
continuing  to  use  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  to  increase  the 
sensitiveness.  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  our 
esteemed  co'league  (M.  Ducos  du  Llauron)  has  obtained  a 
solution  of  this  problem.  He  has  not  only  succeeded  in 
making  the  plates  four  times  as  rapid,  but  he  has  also 
found  a means  of  counteracting  the  fog  so  much  com- 
plained of.  His  method  consists  in  plunging  the  plates  into 
a bath  with  the  following  formula  : — 

Distilled  water ...  ...  1 litre 

Silver  nitrate  ...  10  grammes 

Liquid  acetate  of  ammonia  5 c.c. 

In  this  bath  the  plates  are  left  for  a minute  only,  and  are 
then  dipped  in  an  upright  bath  full  of  distilled  water  to 
wash  away  any  trace  of  free  silver  nitrate.  After  this  they 
are  again  washed  in  clean  water,  and  then  allowed  to  dry. 
According  to  M.  Ducos  du  Qauion,  the  mere  momentary  con- 
tact with  the  silver  nitrate  is  enough  to  give  the  plates  an 
extraordinary  sensitiveness,  and  the  subsequent  removal  of 
that  substance,  when  once  the  sensitiveness  has  been  obtained, 
will  not  in  the  least  lower  it  again.  This  is  a very  remark- 
able fact  : the  silver  nitrate  may  be  completely  got  rid  of, 
and  the  plates  will  in  consequence  not  undergo  the  slightest 
change.  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron  is  further  of  opinion  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  establish  the  contact  with  the  silver 
nitrate  simultaneously  with  washing  the  emulsion  (sub- 
divided into  small  pieces)  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  soluble 
salts  which  accompany  the  silver  bromide.  In  this  way 
complete  certainty  would  be  obtained  of  the  silver  nitrate 
having  been  eliminated.  If  these  indications  be  correct,  we 
have  arrived  at  a method  of  preparing  emulsions  of  almost 
inconceivable  rapidity.  Where  shall  we  6top  ? We  shall 
soon  be  able  to  take  photographs  with  the  quickness  ol 
thought  itself. 

Prevention  of  Frilling  in  Gelatine  Plates. — Reading  the 
instruction  given  by  M.  Stebbing  for  working  with  his 
sensitive  pellicles,  1 have  been  much  struck  by  the  ingenious 
plan  which  he  recommends  to  prevent  frilling.  This  consists 
in  coating  all  the  edges  of  the  pellicle  with  a layer  of  some 
fatty  substance,  which  has  the  effect  of  preventing  water  from 
penetrating  between  the  layers  of  gelatine  and  collodion. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  result  would  be  arrived  at  in 
case  of  gelatine  plates  by  rubbing  their  edges  with  a bit  of 
tallow,  and  I believe  the  suggestion  was  made  in  the  News 
last  year.  Frilling  commences  always  at  the  edge,  and  pro- 
ceeds gradually  to  the  centre  of  the  plate.  A fatty  substance 
by  its  repellentaction  on  water  would  prevent  this  effect  which 
so  often  completely  spoils  the  plate.  At  the  time  when  dry 
plates  were  protected  by  tannin  it  was  usual  to  prevent  the 
collodion  film  from  frilling  by  means  of  a varnish  of  gum 
lac  passed  over  the  edges  of  the  plate  with  a brush.  A 
similar  precaution  in  the  present  instance  seems  to  promise 
excellent  results. 

Temporary  Support  for  Pellicles  during  Development. — As 
1 have  had  occasion  fo  mention  these  pellicles,  so  convenient 
to  use  on  account  of  their  lightness  and  toughness,  let  us 
say  a fen  words  more  on  my  recent  experiments  with  them 
I have  alieady  showed  that  they  are  liable  to  crack  under 
development,  if  the  dish  in  which  they  are  placed  for  that 
purpose  is  not  quite  smooth  and  even  at  the  bottom.  An 
air-bubble  gets  under  the  pellicle  and  raises  it,  and  then 
a crack  will  take  place  at  that  spot.  The  best  way  of  avoid- 
ing this  is  to  provide  the  pellicle  with  a temporary  support, 
such  as  a caoutchouc  varnish  (a  saturated  solution  of  caout- 
chouc in  benzole)  spread  thickly  on  a glass  plate  just  as  is 
done  in  the  Woodburytype  process  to  support  the  gelatine 
plates  in  hot  water:  when  the  excess  of  volatile  solvent  has 
evaporated,  there  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  a 
sticky  layer  to  which  the  pellicle  may  be  made  to  adhere  by 
pressing  it  on  to  the  surface  with  a glass  roller  covered  with 
a piece  of  vulcanised  india-rubber  tubing. 

Washing  the  Unsupported  Pellicle. — When  the  operator 
has  not  at  hand  the  means  of  providing  a temporary  sup 


port  for  the  pellicle,  it  is  better  to  dip  it  into  water  before 
developing,  and  then  to  place  it  all  wet  in  the  developer  ; 
no  air-bubbles  will  then  form,  as  is  the  case  when 
the  pellicle,  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  is  suddenly 
covered  with  the  ferrous  oxalate  solution.  Rut,  if  possi- 
ble, the  use  of  a temporary  support  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred, since  all  the  operations  of  development,  fixing, 
washing,  &c.,  can  be  carried  on  without  touching  the 
pellicle,  and  it  may  further  be  left  on  the  support  until 
dry.  By  proceeding  in  this  way  there  is  no  risk  of  break- 
ing the  pellicle,  which  is  liable  to  happen  when  the  opera* 
tor  has  not  sufficient  skill  in  manipulating. 

Exhibition  of  the  Union  Centrale  in  1882. — I have  just 
received  a circular  of  the  Exhibition  of  1882,  to  be  held  at 
the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie,  by  the  Central  Union  of  the  Fine 
Arts  applied  to  Manufactures.  This  exhibition  is  to  in- 
clude wood,  fabrics,  and  paper.  In  the  second  section 
photography  will  be  admitted  as  applied  to  the  decoration 
of  fabrics,  and  in  the  third  a separate  class  will  be  formed 
for  photographic  papers.  Besides,  in  the  special  competi- 
tion among  paper  manufacturers,  I find  a prize  offered  for 
the  “ best  decorative  work,  photographic  reproduction,  or 
any  process  depending  on  photography,  aud  executed 
since  1878.”  It  is  a great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to 
record  the  proofs,  continually  increasing  in  number,  of  the 
important  position  conceded  to  the  art  of  photography  in 
the  different  exhibitions.  Leon  Vidal. 


BUSINESS  TACT. 

Some  years  ago— it  may  be  twelve  or  fifteen — London  was 
visited  in  rotation  by  several  troupes  of  so-called  negro 
melodists.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  were  in 
the  provinces,  but  each  in  turn  came  to  town  for  a time, 
occupying  a well-known  hall  in  Piccadilly.  One  of  these 
troupes  was  owned  by  Messrs.  A.,  B.,  and  C.  Mr  A.  was 
the  Acting  Manager — that  is  to  say  the  business  man,  who 
made  all  airangements,  looked  sharply  after  the  money 
matters,  and  did  all  the  clever  advertising  and  billing  ; 
Mr.  B.  was  the  Bones,  and  a very  comic  Bones  too  ; while 
Mr.  C.,  a Corner-man,  too,  was  likewise  a most  amusing 
performer.  When  the  troupe  of  Messrs.  A.  B.  and  C.  came 
to  town,  A.  thought  to  himself  it  would  be  a capital  notion 
to  cease  touring  altogether,  and  to  take  a long  lease  of  the 
hall  in  Piccadilly  ; in  this  way  he  could  keep  out  other 
troupes,  and  his  own  minstrels  get  London  all  to  themselves. 
He  discussed  the  project  with  B.  and  C.,  and  after  some 
days’ chit-chat  together,  these  two  consented.  “While  we 
are  about  making  a change,  though,”  said  Bones,  “ we  pro- 
pose going  a bit  further,  my  dear  A.  I have  been  talking 
over  the  matter  with  C.,  and  he  quite  agrees  with  me,  that 
as  you  don't  black  your  face  and  don’t  perfoim,  you  are 
scarcely  entitled  to  so  large  a share  ol  the  profits.  Now  we 
think,  that  instead  of  sharing  as  before,  if  we  allow  you  three 
hundred  a year,  as  secretary,  you  ought  to  be  satisfied." 
A.  reserved  bis  decision,  but  a day  or  two  after  told  his 
partners  he  was  content ; henceforth  he  would  be  satisfied 
to  receive  the  fixed  salary  mentioned.  “ But  just  one 
word,”  added  A.  ; “where  are  you  fellows  going  when  you 
leave  Piccadilly  ? ” B.  and  C.  thought  they  had  not  rightly 
understood.  “ Leave  Piccadilly  ! ” they  exclaimed  loudly  ; 
“why,  don’t  you  remember  what  we  decided  upon?  We  are 
not  going  to  leave  Piccadilly.”  Replied  A.  coolly,  “Oh  ! 
yes,  you  are ; 1 have  taken  a lease  of  this  hall  in  my  own 
name,  and  1 have  a troupe  of  my  own  coming  here  next 
month.  I mean  to  make  a pot  of  money  out  of  the  show, 
I can  tell  you.  I can  get  any  number  of  minstrels  who  will 
black  their  faces  and  sing  comic  songs  for  thirty  shillings 
a week.  All  that  is  wanted  is  good  management,  aud  I 
can  do  that.  But  I will  still  be  your  secretary  all  the  same, 
if  you  like.  Where  are  you  going?”  Need  it  be  said  that 
Messrs.  B.  and  C.  were  only  too  ready  to  go  back  to  their 
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original  bargain  ; and  how  wise  A.’s  suggestion  was  that 
they  should  “ never  perform  out  of  London  ’’  is  proved  by 
the  princely  income  which  for  years  past  has  come  into  the 
coffers  of  the  tronpe.  Poor  C.  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy 
prosperity,  but  they  say  the  diamond  brooch  Bones  now 
wears  in  his  bosom  of  an  evening  is  worth  twenty  thousand 
pounds. 

This  is  a good  example  of  what  mav  be  done  by  business 
tact.  We  have  paid  a good  deal  of  attention  in  these 
columns  of  late  to  the  question  of  art,  but  it  is  very  neces- 
sary that  photographers  should  understand  business  as  well, 
if  they  are  to  be  successful.  It  was  with  a view  to  discussing 
the  commercial  aspects  of  photographers,  which  have  never 
been  properly  recognized,  that  we  projected  the  essays  that 
have  appeared  once  a month  recently — essays  that  are  all  the 
more  valuable,  since  they  aro  written  by  practical  men  and 
women.  The  best  painting  in  the  world,  the  most  touching 
poem,  the  finest  play,  the  most  delight'ul  entertainment, 
will  never  bring  its  author  due  reward  unless  it  is  properly 
put  before  the  public.  Unfortunately,  clever  men  are  apt  to 
underrate  business  qualities,  and  this  it  is,  more  often  than 
anything  else,  that  lies  in  the  way  of  their  advancement. 
They  see  the  works  of  second-rate  men  put  before  their  own 
— work  admittedly  inferior — and  they  grow  disgusted  at  the 
cruel  neglect  and  non-appreciation  of  the  public.  But  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are  neglected  because  the  public 
never  hears  of  them. 

Take  the  example  of  two  photographers  in  a provincial 
town.  We  will  say  they  are  equally  competent  to  turn  out 
good  work,  but  one  flourishes  while  the  other  does  not.  Yet 
their  charges  mav  be  identical.  But  A.  has  secured  a bright 
window  in  the  High  Street,  and  tits  it  out,  if  cot  with 
exquisite  taste,  at  any  rate  attractively.  (MM.  Benque  et 
Cie.  owe  their  high  standing  in  Paris  in  a measure  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  in  the  RueRoyalea  gallery  of  popular 
portraits,  together  with  a big  group  photograph  representing 
a scene  from  the  play  which  happens  at  the  moment  to  be 
the  most  popular).  A.'s  pictures  are  bright  and  new,  the 
frames  aie  leganr,  and  there  is  a frequent  change.  A pic- 
ture from  .New  York  or  from  Vienna  exemplifying  a new 
format  is  seen  occasionally,  and  there  are  for  ever  new 
methods  of  printing,  mounting,  and  glazing  to  be  seen.  A., 
in  a word,  imprenses  the  towupeople  with  the  idea  that  he  is 
in  front  rather  than  behind  the  age,  while  B.,  perhaps,  shows 
the  same  old  specimens  in  the  same  old  shop  front  for  ten 
years  together,  and  is  beard  to  speak  of  “leather  and 
prunella”  in  disparaging  tones. 

'I  he  way  in  which  business  is  conducted  indoors  may 
also  be  as  widely  different.  Here  the  great  aim  must 
ever  be  to  get  the  confidence  of  the  customer.  Too 
m n h attentiou  is  often  worse  than  too  little  ; as  everybody 
who  enters  a shop  knows,  to  be  obsequious  is  as  bad  as 
being  too  off-hand.  A customer  incline  I to  be  obstinate, 
only  becomes  more  obdurate  still  if  he  finds  himself  impor- 
tuned. On  the  other  baud,  he  may  be  willing  to  purchase, 
if  he  is  but  asked.  It  is  here  that  business  tact  is  valuable. 
Much  wise  advioe  has  been  given  by  the  writers  of  “ Recep- 
tion-Room Notes”  in  these  columns,  and  none  more  so 
than  that  tending  to  infuse  a spirit  of  confidence  into  the 
stranger  when  he  enters  Let  him,  by  all  means,  have  a 
card  of  terms  at  once,  so  that  he  may  see  that  the  prices 
are  fixed.  Let  him  have  time  to  wander  round  unattended 
to  look  at  specimens,  so  that  he  tnay  alter  his  mind  if  he 
chooses,  and  fix,  mayhap,  upon  some  style  of  which  pre- 
viously he  was  ignorant.  Every  minute  by  himself  in- 
creases his  confidence,  and  then  he  may  be  spoken  to  in  a 
much  more  chatty  and  satisfactory  manner  than  before. 

If  a stranger  “ knows  all  about  photography,  don’t  you 
know  ? when  heenters,  he  should  be  received  withdeference. 
The  chances  are  he  means  well,  and  will  give  a handsome 
order  if  treated  judiciously.  Receive  information  rather 
than  offer  it,  and  show  an  earnest  disposition  to  agree  with 
him,  and  to  let  him  have  his  own  way  ; whether  he  has  it 
ultimately  is  another  thing.  But,  at  any  rate,  such 
•ustomers — they  are  very  frequent  and  trying  now-a- 


days — should  never  be  thwarted,  for  they  are  easily  put 
out  of  temper. 

Of  course,  hints  like  these  only  refer  to  establishments 
which  have  to  make  their  way.  A fiim  of  standing,  when 
it  has  earned  a reputation,  can  do  as  it  pleases.  It  can 
conduct  business  with  a high  and  mighty  hand,  and  the 
more  independent  it  is  with  its  customers,  the  more  likely 
are  these  to  flock  around  ; but  this,  after  all,  is  only  another 
display  of  business  tact.  At  Drury  Lane  Theatre  some 
years  ago,  at  pantomime  time,  money  was  curtly  refused  at 
the  box-office  when  people  came  to  book  seats,  not  because 
all  the  places  were  sold  for  that  particular  night,  but  so 
that  people  should  be  sent  away  empty-handed,  or  com- 
pelled to  book  seats  weeks  in  advance.  The  report  that 
Drury  Lane  was  full  was,  naturally  enough,  a capital  ad- 
vertisement. For  aught  we  know,  some  of  our  fashionable 
West  End  studios  may  do  the  same  with  their  sitters — 
refuse  appointments  altogether,  or  postpone  them  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

One  business  feature  the  photographer  should  never  for- 
get, that  of  publishing,  if  it  is  only  a portrait  here  and 
there.  We  have  already  insisted  upon  the  value  of  this  plan 
of  making  one’s  name  known;  every  shopkeeper  who  sells 
your  picture,  and  every  purchaser  who  buys  it  for  bis  album, 
advertises  your  studio.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  even  the 
most  homely  photographer  in  our  quiet  little  towns  and 
villages  does  not  get  his  chance  to  publish  a portrait,  and 
if  he  has  business  tact,  he  never  allows  the  opportunity  to 
slip.  The  squire’s  slip  of  a son  may  develop  into  a hero  at 
any  moment,  the  village  doctor  may  become  one  day  the  cele- 
brated physician,  the  daughter  of  the  agent — George  Elliott 
was  no  othi-r — shine  forth  unexpectedly  as  the  brightest  stars 
in  the  literary  fiimament.  Many  people  secure  permission 
to  photograph  great  men  or  women;  but  few  have  business 
tact  enough  to  make  proper  use  of  the  advantage.  Studios 
in  Loudon,  and  the  provinces — those  at  the  West  End  and 
fashionable  watering  places  especially — are  often  regarded 
as  galleries  and  lounges  in  which  idle  visitors  spend  a good 
deal  of  time,  and  if  attractive  pictures  are  displayed,  it  is 
eatural  enough  that  business  is  done.  People  like  to  look 
upon  the  features  of  this  lion  or  that,  and  the  portrait  of 
anyone  who  has  made  a noise  in  one  way  or  another  com- 
mands a sale. 

So  that  while  it  is  very  necessary  to  know  how  to  produce 
a good  photograph,  it  is  quite  as  important  to  know  how  to 
sell  it.  It  is  not  derogatory  to  be  a good  business  man  ; we 
have  only  to  regard  tbe successful  poet,  the  successful  painter, 
the  successful  novelist  or  dramatist,  and  to  ask  what  he 
charges  for  bis  works,  to  find  that,  thorough  artist  as  he  is, 
he  is  none  the  less  a keen  man  of  business.  Unless  he  had 
been,  he  would  never  have  attaint'd  the  pinnacle  of  fame, 
at  any  rate  not  in  bis  lifetime.  By  all  m-ans  let  us  do  all 
we  can  to  advance  the  art  and  technics  of  photography,  so 
as  to  secure  pictures  as  perfect  as  possible;  but  noone  is  less 
an  artist  because  he  looks  after  his  bread  and  cheese  at  the 
same  time.  Bear  in  mind  that  to  be  successful,  an  aptitude 
lor  business  is  aJl  important ; don’t  foiget  the  acting- 
manager. 


The  “At  Home”  next  week  will  be  “Herr  Prumm, 
Unter  den  Linden,  Berlin”;  the  following  “ By-the-Bye  ” 
will  be  “ On  Tripods.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY"  TO  AID  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

BY  THOMAS  J.  PEARSALL,  F.C.S.,  ETC. 

The  educational  influence  of  photography  has  not  yet  been 
estimated ; it  may  take  time,  but  the  time  will  surely  come 
when  all  classes  will  appreciate  the  charms  which  the  union 
i.f  photography  and  art  will  convey  to  the  young,  and  still 
more  to  advanced  students,  in  their  drawing  lessons.  Per- 
haps as  nature  itself  does  not  give  full  incentive  to  learners 
and  teachers,  so  it  may  be  be  that  copies  which  too  closely 
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resemble  nature  may  convey  something  of  the  same  kind  of 
awe  and  embarrassment  to  the  pupils.  Copies  may  have  to 
be  judiciously  placed  before  them,  the  importance  of  the 
relative  position  of  certain  dots  and  the  selection  of  certain 
lines  as  best  adapted  for  the  surface  of  the  paper  and  the 
use  of  the  black  pencils,  the  crayon,  or  the  shades  of  In- 
dian ink,  or  simple  colours  ; the  object  also  being  readily 
to  use  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm  without  fatigue, 
and  the  faculties  of  observation  of  vision  and  of  memory 
without  exhaustion,  &c. 

The  limits  of  any  subject,  say  of  scenery,  may  be  indi- 
cate by  dots  or  points  ; and  mere  lines  horizontally 
drawn  may  give  the  bounds  of  a lake ; gentle  lines,  the  hills  ; 
some  few  more  touches  and  lines  indicate  rocks  and  wild 
growth  in  the  foreground,  and  then  comparison  with 
nature  or  a photograph  will  show  the  intent  of  the  artist  ; 
aud  ever  after  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  recall  the  scene 
from  the  simple  sketch,  and  appreciate  the  appliances  of 
the  teacher.  In  the  following  remarks  there  is  no  inten- 
tion to  exclude  or  degrade  genius,  the  intention  being  to 
represent  arc  as  a language  and  as  a source  of  pleasure,  in 
studies  of  the  objects  of  reality.  The  art  of  drawing  is 
principally  referred  to  : but  I i-  a - > convenient  to  refer 
to  the  art  of  writing,  which  is  on  y the  ready  means  of 
drawing  a few,  very  few,  simple  forms,  the  straight  line, 
the  circle,  the  oval,  and  the  combinations  to  form  loops 
How  long,  how  wearily,  is  time  spent  to  master  these 
few  forms;  aud  the  time  spent  and  the  suffering  all  come 
before  those  who  have  gone  through  a course  of  instruc- 
tion without  any  aid  from  the  truths,  varieties,  and  beau- 
ties of  nature.  Nov.’,  in  teaching  drawing,  some  few  dots, 
lines,  little  washes  of  tints,  little  bits  of  colour,  all  make 
up  a little  picture,  which  may  recall  nature.  When  a pho- 
tograph is  placed  before  them  they  forget  the  cruel  tasks, 
and  rejoice  in  the  useful  scaffolding  that  has  enabled  them 
to  recall  in  fancy  the  perfect  scene.  Sometimes  a child  has 
a lithographic  print  set  before  him,  where  an  educated 
man  has  freely  used  chalk  aud  ink  to  produce  effect,  and 
finally  scraped  or  cut  out  white  lines  out  of  a mass  of 
blackness,  and  the  copyist  has  only  blaeklead  pencil,  and 
has  to  leave  ttie  white  paper,  aud  can  only  produce  au  un- 
pleasant smudge. 

Photography  is  indeed  a boon  to  the  intellectual  ob- 
server. Between  real  nature,  and  the  real  picture  by  photo- 
graphy, lies  the  great  void  to  be  filled  up  by  man  ; he  may 
make  his  transcripts  of  natural  forms,  but  he  must  aud 
does  create  the  means  of  reproducing  some  of  the  visious 
of  his  own  mind.  All  palaces,  columns,  terraces,  and  via- 
ducts first  are  pictures  in  the  architect’s  mind  ; the  engi- 
neer andiuventor  see  their  ships  and  their  contrivance  first 
as  visions  of  the  mind,  then  art  is  called  upon  to  give 
notions  of  the  forms  aud  forces,  and  thus  art  aud  chemistry 
combiue  to  give  a local  habitation  aud  a name  to  the 
dreams  that  are  the  visious  of  great  realities  yet  to  be 
constructed,  and  the  student  and  inventor  hopes  for  re- 
ward and  character  and  daily  recompense  from  these  faith, 
ful  pictures  of  contrivances  to  minister  to  man’s  comforts 
and  pleasures,  and  as  aids  to  the  resources  of  his  times  and 
nation. 

It  is  pleasant  to  hope  that  there  may  be  a time  when 
the  enquiring  miud  of  the  young  may  be  guided  by  the 
intelligent  teacher,  and  both  feel  a reward  iu  sources  of 
natural  beauty  in  the  objects  they  indicate. 

Those  persons  who  recall  their  learning  times,  may  re- 
fer to  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  to  convey  permanent 
and  pleasaut  notions  of  perspective  or  of  correct  forms, 
and  the  various  aspects  of  light  aud  shade  that  accompany 
objects  in  nature.  To  be  able  to  discriminate  truthful 
outliues,  to  welcome  pleasant  lights  and  shades,  and  the 
play  of  gorgeous  colours  and  frequent  comparisons  of  art 
language  with  realities,  may  yet  be  a boon  to  willing  youth. 

Each  class  of  objects  may  require  distinct  means  to  pro- 
duce correct  representations.  That  our  public  have  to  be 
educated  there  cau  be  no  doubt ; but  at  the  same  time  our 


public  have  art  feelings  of  which  artists  but  too  frequently 
are  in  absolute  ignorance.  Among  the  most  truthful  and 
severe  criticism  will  be  found  the  expressions  of  those  sup- 
posed to  be  ignorant  of  art  when  called  upon  and  forced  to 
express  their  opinions.  The  sailor,  the  agriculturist,  and 
the  botanist  will  astonish  the  artist;  they  laugh  at  the 
artist’s  ships  and  rigging  ; they  despise  the  forms  of  the 
animals ; and  if  the  artist  thinks  himself  safe  to  select 
subjects  from  flowers  or  horticulture,  he  will  be  astonished 
at  their  opinions  and  views  from  their  observations  of 
nature  and  their  education.  If  compelled  to  speak,  one 
objects  to  the  lights  on  the  fruits,  for  example;  where  in 
nature  he  would  be  dazzled  by  real  reflections  of  light,  he 
sees  only  the  white  of  paper  and  paint,  the  distinctive 
speck  of  light  in  the  human  eye  ; he  does  not  value,  and 
thinks  the  picture  is  better  without  the  white,  which  he 
says  he  never  saw  in  nature ; while  the  florist  and 
botanist,  rigidly  keeping  to  severe  outlines,  and  allow- 
ing a certain  value  to  true  local  colour  in  proper 
places,  is  annoyed  at  the  selection  of  forms  and  colours 
by  the  artist;  all  the  gracefulness  of  stem  and  leaves; 
all  the  vividness  of  unexpected  gorgeous  colour,  whether 
of  vigorous  life  or  ripening  vegetable  decay,  goes  for 
absolutely  nothing.  He  il  wonders  that  such  a thing  was 
admitted,  and  he  is  surprised  by  the  artist’s  taste  and 
selection.” 

Educated  officials  and  persons  may  mildly  put  for- 
ward their  ideas  of  the  d parture  from  strict  truth,  and 
the  artist  too  often  has  to  fall  back  upon  its  being  un- 
finished as  a sketch,  but  for  pre-Raffaelite  like  demands  for 
fidelity  in  representation,  commend  me  to  the  expressions 
of  uneducated  people  as  conveying  notions  of  art  and 
truth  to  be  guided  aud  not  to  be  under-estimated  with 
impunity. 

1'he  geologist  and  traveller  are  aided  by  correct  tran- 
scripts taken  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  The  teacher 
of  philosophy  can  have  representations  of  machines  and 
contrivances  ; the  chemist  can  have  the  crystals  and  fluids 
and  exceptional  phenomena  brilliantly  displayed,  and  ex- 
periments of  delicate  arrangements  and  manipulations  so 
rendered  as  to  be  accepted  as  the  language  of  truth  by 
students  and  by  intelligent  assemblies. 

The  microscopic  forms,  delineated  at  times  with  skilful 
artistic  results,  now  yield  pictures  to  photographic  films 
that  can  be  enlarged  thousands  of  times  ; so  micro-pho- 
tography will  soou  become  a source  of  general  inquiry,  and 
yield  general  pleasure,  wnile  the  student  will  receive  im- 
mense aid  by  the  development  of  structures,  the  flow  of 
fluids,  and  the  ravages  of  organic  decay. 

The'  soldier,  the  agriculturist,  the  man  of  science, 
and  the  pathologist  all  derive  pleasure  and  more  accurate 
ideas  ; so  the  educationalist,  aud  the  students,  and  the 
young  may  have  their  aids  to  get  the  simple  forms  aud  lan- 
guage of  knowledge  and  learning. 

It  is  thus  hoped  that  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge 
may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  aid  of  photography,  that 
a frequeut  reference  to  the  beauty  aud  the  utility  of  com- 
mon objects  may  be  the  meats  of  couveyiug  permanent 
and  pleasant  ideas  iu  place  of  irksome  weariness,  and  as  the 
public  generally  are  just  being  educated  to  observe  the 
grandeur  and  glories  in  nature,  and  day  by  day  to  hail  the 
advent  of  photographic  examples,  then  frequeut  reference 
to  nature’s  form  and  nature’s  own  transcripts  and  photo- 
graphic pictures  will  form  a public  so  truly  critical 
that  the  true  teacher  and  true  artist  will  find  reward  for 
their  thoughts  aud  time.  I he  School  Board  and  depart- 
ments have  done  much  to  make  accessible  copies,  inge- 
nious combinations,  to  afford  drawing  practice  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  efficiency  and  zeal,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  while  fine  truths  are  taught  to  be  selected  and  ex- 
pressed, the  rare  genius  may  arise  that  from  such  begin- 
ning may  give  glorious  indications  of  the  painter’s  art,  and 
day  by  day  will  surely  be  felt  the  aid  photography  can 
give  to  educational  triumphs. 
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Dr.  J.  M.  Eder  will  shortly  contribute  a series  of  articles 
on  ••  Light.” 

“ Cash  at  the  time  of  sitting,  and  how  I get  it.”  W e 
have  selected  the  papers  of  Mr.  B.  Rhodes,  of  Gloucester, 
and  Mr.  Laws,  of  Newcastle,  on  this  subject,  which  will 
appear  next  week. 

This  time  no  less  than  six  papers,  some  of  them  very 
good  ones,  were  received  the  day  after  that  fixed  for  sending 
them  in  for  competition. 

Since  the  Dundee  Exhibition  takes  place  shortly  after 
the  closing  of  that  in  Ball  Mall,  exhibitors  will  be  able  to 
send  their  pictures  from  one  to  the  other,  if  it  so  please 
them. 

Apropos  of  a detective  camera.  Truth  says: — “Mr. 
Redpath,  the  American  journalist,  attended  an  eviction  in 
West  Cork  last  week,  accompanied  by  a photographer,  who 
took  a photograph  of  the  scene,  copies  of  which  Mr.  Red- 
path  intends  to  exhibit  in  America.” 

Touching  our  remarks  upon  the  Abyssinian  photographic 
equipment,  a correspondent  points  out  that  its  sucoess  was 
also  due  m a measure  to  Serjeant  Harrold,  R.E.,  who  acted 
as  chief  photographer  to  the  party.  We  are  very  glad  to 
mention  Serjeant  Harrold’s  name  once  more  in  these 
columns,  where  special  attention  was  drawn  to  his  efficiency 
both  during  the  Abyssinian  war,  and  at  its  close.  Serjeant 
Harrold’s  pictures  of  Magdala,  of  the  public  buildings, 
and  King  Theodore’s  Palace,  his  group-photographs  of  the 
European  prisoners,  missionaries,  and  workmen,  are  among 
the  most  interesting  souvenirs  of  the  campaign. 


The  chief  photographer,  we  remember,  told  us  an  inte- 
resting anecdote  connected  with  the  storming  of  Magdala, 
to  demonstrate  in  a conclusive  manner  how  vastly 
superior  were  breech-loading  rifles,  then  newly  distributed 
to  tbe  army,  to  the  old  muzzle-loaders.  Serjeant  Harrold, 
exchanging  his  camera  for  a rifle,  was  one  of  tbe  first  to 
arrive  before  the  Magdala  gate.  It  was  loop-holed,  and 
the  defenders  were  firing  their  long  muskets  through 
at  the  advancing  Engineers.  At  every  discharge,  how- 
ever, each  defender  had  to  withdraw  his  musket  from 
the  hole,  in  order  to  load  and  ram  the  charge  home,  and 
when  this  happened,  a British  soldier  on  the  other  side, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  thrusting  in  his  own  rifle.  The 
enemy,  after  loading,  waited  patiently  their  opportunity 
again,  eager  for  the  withdrawal  of  a British  rifle,  so  as  to 
take  their  turn  once  more.  But  their  turn  never  came. 
Once  the  breech-loading  rifle  was  in  position,  there  was  no 
neeessity  to  withdraw  it,  siuce  the  cartridges  were  poked  in 
from  the  butt  end  ; so  the  poor  citizens  gazed  for  a time 
at  the  fiery  tubes  emitting  shot  after  shot,  and  then  turned 
and  fled.  Our  photographer  said  a more  successful  result 
could  not  have  been  secured  with  the  new  apparatus. 


Goupil’s  photo-gravure  process  is  justly  deemed  the 
most  perfect  of  our  mechanical  methods.  It  is  the 
Woodbury  process  elaborated  by  M.  Rousselon,  to  whom 
the  French  Photographic  Society  awarded  their  gold  medal. 
Next  week  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  our 
readers  with  an  illustration  of  this  beautiful  process,  the 
subject  being  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret’s  humorous  painting, 
“ A Wedding  at  the  Photographer’s.” 

Photography  has  not  yet  been  able  to  supersede  the  eye 
in  our  observatories,  and  the  consequence  is  that  much 
laborious  work  has  still  to  be  undertaken  by  astronomers. 
At  the  Paris  Observatory  they  are  compiling  a catalogue 
of  the  stars — a mighty  task,  truly — and  during  the  past 
year  no  less  than  70,000  observations  have  been  tabulated 
by  the  ten  busy  astronomers  engaged  in  the  work.  It 
would  be  well,  indeed,  if  they  could  get  the  camera  to 
help  them  in  their  weary  duty. 

The  new  observatory  in  the  French  capital  is  progress- 
ing. The  rooms  in  the  foundation,  many  feet  under  the 
earth,  where  the  magnetic  camera  finds  a place,  are  com- 
plete, and  now  the  upper  portion  is  to  be  taken  in  hand. 
Where  the  bar  magnet  swings  which  records  the  magnetic 
pulsation  of  the  earth,  it  is  necessary  that  the  utmost  quiet 
should  prevail,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  deep  cellar- 
age is  necessary  in  an  observatory.  In  Paris  the  pulsa- 
tions will  be  recorded  by  photography  as  at  Kew  and 
Greenwich.  A tiny  mirror  carried  by  the  magnet  throws 
a beam  of  light  upon  a moving  roll  of  sensitized  paper ; 
whenever  the  magnet  vibrates,  the  mirror  vibrates  also, 
and  a line  more  or  less  curved  is  produced  upon  the  sen- 
sitive surface.  Thus  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  dis- 
turbance, as  well  as  its  duration,  is  recorded  by  the  watch- 
ful camera,  whose  glassy  eye  is  for  ever  fixed  day  and 
night  upon  the  magnet. 

In  Lucerne  churchyard  we  recently  saw  several  excellent 
examples  of  ceramic  photography  on  monuments.  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  the  photographs  were  let  into 
tablets  of  polished  black  granite.  They  were  portraits  of 
the  deceased  on  white  porcelain,  usually  bust-pictures 
three  or  four  inches  high,  in  the  shape  of  an  oval  medal- 
lion. We  counted  fifteen  monuments  thus  fitted  with 
photo-ceramics  in  the  main  square  of  the  churchyard. 


A new  valise  equipment,  the  invention  of  Surgeon- 
Major  Oliver,  is  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  army, 
and  very  soon  the  clumsy  old  military  knapsack  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  valise  will  be  in  two  portions,  one 
attached  to  the  shoulders,  and  the  other  to  the  small  of  the 
back,  and  in  order  that  there  shall  be  strict  uniformity 
throughout  the  regiments  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  the 
new  equipment,  every  commanding  officer  is  to  receive  a 
set  of  photographs  of  a soldier  in  marching  order,  pro- 
perly accoutred.  The  pictures,  taken  from  different  points 
of  view,  will  demonstrate  at  a glance  the  correct  position 
of  straps  and  buckles,  and  render  elaborate  printed  regu- 
lations unnecessary. 
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We  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  gelatino-chloride 
transparencies  of  Dr.  Eder  and  Captain  Pizzighelli  at  Vienna, 
which  recently  gained  one  of  the  highest  awards  at  the 
Exhibition  in  that  city.  They  area  magnificent  collection, 
delicate  and  vigorous,  and  with  tones  of  a most  varied  am 
pleasing  nature.  Any  tint,  apparently,  from  cold  purple  to 
crimson,  may  be  secured,  for  we  saw  examples  of  a dozen 
different  tones.  The  series  proved,  in  a word,  that  gelatino- 
chloride  has  decidedly  a future  before  it. 

Dr.  Eder  is  of  opinion  that  a printing  method  may  be 
evolved  from  gelatino-chloride  which,  while  possessing  all 
the  beautiful  attributes  of  our  present  silver  process,  may  be 
free  from  the  reproach  of  fading,  a fault  undoubtedly  con- 
nected with  the  sulphur  contained  in  albumen.  Meanwhile, 
gelatino-chloride  is  to  be  heartily  recommended  for  the  pre- 
paration of  transparencies  and  multiplication  of  negatives. 

The  account  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome’s  interesting  tour 
through  Canada  is  the  only  attractive  reading  just  now  in 
the  papers.  In  a land  where  log  houses  are  sixty  miles 
apart,  and  communication  so  scanty  that  news  from  home 
only  comes  once  a fortnight,  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
there  is  still  much  of  the  primeval  about.  From  all  accounts, 
it  is  a magnificent  prairie  and  forest  country,  with  its  semi- 
Indian  population.  What  a pity  that  the  Viceroy’s  party, 
being  so  large,  and  including  competent  chroniclers  and 
artists — Dr.  Russell,  of  the  Times,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Hall,  of 
the  Graphic , being  of  the  number — should  not  have  at- 
tached a single  photographer,  either  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional 1 The  Prince  of  Wales  acted  more  wisely  when 
he  asked  Mr.  Francis  Bedford  to  accompany  him  to  the 
Holy  Land  ; he  brought  home  with  him  reminiscences 
indeed. 


^topics  uf  IJt  lag. 

WANTED,  AN  OPERATOR. 

BY  CLIFF. 

It  is  astonishing  wbat  an  unlimited  stock  of  amusement  can 
be  got  out  of  the  advertising  columns  of  the  photographic 
papers.  The  number  of  advertisements,  the  varistyof  style, 
and  th6  peculiarities  of  wording,  are  each  in  themselves  a 
study.  The  qualifications  of  an  operator  seem  to  be  very 
numerous,  aud,  according  to  different  advertisements,  so  do 
the  qualifications  differ.  The  following  is  a fair  sample  of  a 
style  which  appears  now  and  then  : “Wanted,  at  once,  a 
really  first-class  Operator  and  Retoucher ; must  be  a 
thorough  Christian  and  a total  abstainer ; to  such  the 
situation  will  be  a permanency.”  Is  not  this  style  of 
advertisement  a libel  on  the  profession,  and  calculated  to 
injure  the  members  of  it  in  the  eyes  of  outsiders?  It  reads 
very  much  like  a lawyer’s  speech.  “ I will  not  say  that  the 
witness  belongs  to  a profession  the  vast  majority  of  which 
are  Atheists  and  notorious  drunkards.”  There  always  6eems 
to  me  to  be  very  little  difference  between  the  two  ways  of 
putting  it ; each  conveys  a covert  insinuation  against  the 
moral  and  religious  character.  Here  is  another  style  of  ad- 
vertisement materially  differing  from  the  former:  “ Wanted, 
a thoroughly  first-class  man  as  Operator  and  Retoucher 
to  Open  and  Manage  a Branch.  None  but  really  first- 
class  men  need  apply.  Salary  30s.”  Now,  here  are  numer- 
ous qualifications  required  for  the  munificent  salary  of  30s. 
per  week  ! In  the  first  place,  the  operator  must  be  Jirst-class ; 
that  is  to  Bay,  he  must  have  had  fifteen  to  twenty  years’  ex- 


perience, have  already  used  up  the  best  part  of  his  life,  and 
be  willing  to  use  up  the  rest  at  the  afore-mentioned  “ liberal  ” 
salary.  He  must,  of  course,  be  A1  at  lighting  and  posing, 
and  alwavs  secure  good  portraits  of  children.  He  must  also 
be  a good  retoucher,  or,  in  other  words,  be  prepared  to  spend 
several  hours  a day  in  putting  elaborate  work  on  what  must 
be  already  first-class  negatives.  Nor  is  this  all : after  he 
has  done  his  day’s  work,  and  it  is  too  late  to  take  any  more 
sitters,  he  must  quietly  sit  himself  down  for  a few  hours 
more  and  make  up  his  books,  pack  and  send  off  the  prints, 
and  cast  his  balance  sheet  (in  most  branch  businesses  this 
is  required  to  be  done  every  day) ; then,  when  the  rest  of 
the  people  are  in  bed,  he  will  perhaps  be  able  to  have  his 
pipe,  and  dream  of  what  he  shall  be  able  to  do  with  all  his 
salary  when  the  long,  laborious,  week  comes  to  an  end. 

How  people  in  their  senses  can  expect  a man  to  be  1 first 
class  ” in  even  one  of  the  multifarious  qualifications  for 
anything  like  the  money  goes  beyond  my  comprehension. 
A man  who  has  spent  time,  brains,  and  money  enough  to 
become  a first-rat3  operator  would  not  take  the  berth.  So 
say  we.  But  if  such  is  the  case,  how  is  it  that  this  style  of 
advertisement  is  always  cropping  up? 

Another  thing  has  specially  6truck  me  with  regard  to 
advertisements  for  operators.  It  seems  strange,  very  strange, 
that  there  should  be  so  many  advertisements  in  which  we 
are  to  apply  to  initials  at  some  libraiy  or  at  some  other  place 
where  letters  are  “Jto  be  left  till  called  for.”  When  1 was 
younger,  and  more  innocent  of  the  ways  of  this  wicked 
world,  I used  to  imagine  that  this  was  because  the  firm 
advertising  had  not  yet  given  their  operator  notice,  and 
didn’t  wish  him  to  know  they  were  looking  out  for  a suc- 
cessor. After  considering  the  matter  and  experimenting  a 
little  upon  it,  I have  come  to  the  decision  that  nine  out  of 
ten  of  these  advertisements  are  swindles,  put  in  by  some 
third  or  fourth-rate  man  in  want  of  specimens  for  his  show- 
cases. Brother  operators,  take  the  advice  of  one  who  has 
been  bitten,  and  don’t  send  your  best  specimens  till  you 
know  whom  they  are  going  to,  or  it  is  ten  to  one  you  don’t 
see  them  again!  I don’t  mean  to  imply  that  all  “initial” 
advertisements  are  a swindle,  neither  do  I say  that  all  in 
which  full  name  and  address  are  given  are  genuine.  Not 
long  since,  a photographer  living  in  one  of  our  university 
towns  advertised  for  a “ first-class  operator,”  and  a friend 
of  mine,  then  in  Ireland,  replied,  sending  specimens.  A 
fortnight  passed,  but  the  specimens  didn’t  go  back  ; he 
then  wrote  for  them,  but  received  no  answer.  Hearing  that 
1 was  likely  to  be  in  the  town,  he  asked  me  to  call  for  them, 
which  I aid,  and  I found  that  some  of  them  were  being 
exhibited  as  work  done  in  that  studio,  and  asked  for  their 
return.  The  photographer  in  question  regretted  that  he 
had  been  too  busy  to  look  them  up  and  send  them  back, 
but  if  I would  call  to-morrow  he  would  have  them  ready 
for  me.  I told  him  that  I was  sorry  I could  not  do  so,  as 
I was  going  to  London  that  evening,  and  he  then  promised 
faithfully  to  post  them  on.  It  is  almost  needless  to  state 
that  neither  my  friend  nor  I have  seen  one  of  those  speci- 
mens since. 

On  one  occasion  I received  my  specimens  back  bearing 
manifest  marks  of  having  been  chewed  at  the  corners  by 
children,  besides  all  being  broken  across  the  middle,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  best  missing  altogether.  I would  advise 
operators  to  write  their  name  on  the  face  of  their  speci- 
mens in  ink  or  pencil,  which  would,  in  most  cases,  ensure 
their  return,  as  very  few  photographers  would  have  the 
audacity  to  exhibit  them  as  their  own  work  then. 

I have  heard  of  operators  before  now  who  have  been 
expected  to  do  every  atom  of  the  work  in  connection  with 
the  business.  One  friend  of  mine,  in  a berth  not  far  from 
Kensington,  had  to  clean  his  own  plates,  arrange  matters 
with  the  sitters,  varnish  and  retouch  the  negatives,  print, 
tone,  fix,  wash,  mount,  spot,  roll  and  pack  up  the  cards  ; 
and  even  then  hints  were  thrown  out  that  he  ought  to 
take  them  home  himself,  and  try  to  get  fresh  sitters  by 
showing  specimens  about  of  an  evening.  All  this  was  ex- 
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pected  for  a salary  1 am  ashamed  to  mention.  The  great 
question  arising  from  all  this  is — “ Can  an  operator  be 
reasonably  expected  to  do  first-class  work  when  he  has 
such  a number  of  different  duties  to  perform?”  I am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  cannot,  and  that  a business 
which  is  not  large  enough  to  employ  at  least  an  operator, 
a retoucher,  and  a printer,  and  where  the  proprietor 
cannot  even  send  off  the  prints,  or  keep  his  own  books,  is 
not  worth  carrying  on. 

1 have  been  told  that,  in  one  or  two  establishments  in 
London  and  vicinity,  the  operator  is  expected  to  clean  the 
studio  windows,  and  that  in  one  house — not  a hundred 
miles  from  Cheapside — the  retoucher  is  occasionally  asked 
to  fetch  the  proprietor’s  wife’s  lunch-beer.  I trust  these 
are  only  isolated  cases.  But  one  thing  is  clear,  and  that 
is  this,  that  unless  operators  and  other  photographic  assis- 
tants stand  up  for  their  rights,  they  will  most  assuredly  be 
sat  upon  by  some  employers. 

It  is,  of  course,  a fact  that  these  employers  of  whom  I 
have  written  are  a minority,  and  that  there  are  others  who 
are  the  very  reverse,  and  many  who  show  the  greatest  con- 
sideration towards  their  employees,  to  whom  they  give  a 
decent  salary.  Why  could  not  a society  be  formed  amongst 
photographic  assistants  for  their  mutual  protection,  in  the 
same  way  as  in  other  businesses?  The  worst  of  it  is,  that 
there  are  many  young  men — aye,  and  middle-aged  men, 
too — who  accept  any  berth  that  is  offered  to  them,  at  almost 
any  salary,  not  only  to  their  own  detriment,  but  to  that  of 
the  profession  in  general.  Let  us  all  be  alive  to  our  own 
interests,  and,  while  helping  ourselves,  we  shall,  perhaps, 
unwittingly  help  others. 


The  “ Topic  ” next  week  will  be,  “ Cash  at  the  Time  of 
Sitting,  and  How  I Get  It.” 


A NEW  METHOD  OF  TAKING  TRANSPARENT 
POSITIVES. 

BY  CAPTAIN  B1NY. 

The  inventor  thus  describes  his  method  in  the  Bulletin  de  la 
Soziete  Francaise : 

The  necessary  steps  in  this  process  may  be  shortly  stated 
as  follows: — (1)  Take  a good  negative  in  the  camera;  (2) 
Develop  it  well,  and  intensifiy  it  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  ; 
(3)  It  must  not  be  fixed  ; (4)  Expose  it  on  a black  ground  to 
diffused  daylight,  in  order  that  the  silver  salts  not  reduced  in 
the  negative  may  be  acted  on  ; (5)  The  positive  image  thus 
produced  must  not  be  at  once  developed  ; (6)  But  the  now 
useless  negative  must  be  made  to  disappear  by  means  of  a 
transforming  bath — that  is,  the  silver  completely  reduced  by 
the  developers  which  have  produced  the  negative — must  be 
converted  into  compounds  of  silver,  insoluble  in  pure  water, 
but  soluble  in  fixing  solutions,  like  those  of  hyposulphite 
or  cyanide  ; (7)  The  latent  positive  image  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  diffused  daylight  must  now  be  made  to  appear 
by  means  of  a bath,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a developer 
and  an  intensifier  ; (8)  Lastly,  this  positive  must  be  fixed 
by  dissolving  out  the  re-combined  silver  salts  of  the  original 
negative  by  means  of  hyposulphite  or  cyanide.  If,  in  place 
of  fixing  the  positive,  as  it  is  obtained  after  the  seventh 
operation,  it  be  successively  treated  as  described  under  Nos. 
4,  5,  6,  and  7,  it  will  be  again  transformed  into  a negative, 
and  so  on  as  before. 

It  should  be  here  observed  that,  as  regards  the  theory 
of  this  method,  the  principal  point  is  the  singular  inaction 
of  the  transforming  I ath  on  the  non-reduced  salts  of  silver 
which  form  the  whites  of  the  negative.  In  fact,  after  the 
bath  has  destroyed  all  the  dark  parts  of  the  negative,  these 
salts  retain  completely  the  whole  of  the  effect  (is  it  physical 
or  chemical  l ) impressed  upon  it  by  the  action  of  the 
diffused  light.  At  last,  however,  they  are  reduced,  and 
then  they  fix  the  reduced  silver  introduced  by  the  final 
developer  which  causes  the  positive  to  appear.  The 
striking  fact  is,  it  may  be  repeated,  that  nitric  acid,  not 


alone,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Sutton,  but  in  combination  with 
bromide,  with  chromates,  with  chromic  acid,  with  per- 
manganates, or  with  soluble  bichlorides,  will,  after  a 
sufiicient  exposure  in  a good  light,  transform  negatives  into 
positive  pictures. 

This  being  granted,  we  will  now  examine  the  three 
following  cases  : — 1.  Positive  collodion  plates  taken  from 
line  drawings ; 2.  Positive  plates  on  collodion  with  half- 
tones ; 3.  Positive  plates  on  gelatino-bromide  with  half- 
tones. 

1. — Plates  Copied  from  Line  Drawings. 

For  this  purpose  a pliable  collodion  must  be  employed  ; 
it  must  adhere  well  to  the  glass  plate,  which,  if  necessary, 
may  be  collod ionized  at  the  edges  ; it  must  be  permeable 
to  water  and  to  the  baths,  must  be  fluid  rather  than  thick, 
and  must  contain  both  chlorides  and  iodides.  The  plate 
must  be  well  exposed  in  the  camera,  so  as  to  yield  a good 
negative  with  a slight  over-exposure.  It  must  be  deve- 
loped with  iron,  but  not  in  the  first  instance  too  strongly. 
It  must  then  be  thoroughly  washed  in  water,  and  again 
developed  with  pyrogallic  acid,  at  first  simple,  and  after- 
wards mixed  with  a few  drops  of  a highly  dilute  solution 
of  silver.  Wheu  this  development  with  pyrogallic  acid 
threatens  to  destroy  the  tiue  lines  of  the  negative,  its  action 
must  be  stopped.  The  plate  must  then  again  be  washed 
with  water  by  means  of  a rose,  but  not  too  violently,  so 
that  a trace  of  pyrogallic  acid  may  still  be  left  in  the  per- 
meable film  of  collodion.  Iu  this  condition  it  is  placed  on 
a raised  flat  surface,  covered  with  black  cloth,  and  exp  ised 
to  diffused  daylight,  but  not  to  the  direct  light  of  the  sun, 
and  left  there  from  thirty  to  sixty  seconds,  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  light.  If  the  variations  in  tint  of  the 
negative  be  observed  during  this  exposure,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  blackened  and  reddish  grounds  will  not  chauge 
colour,  but  that  the  bluish  grey  lines  which  have  not  been 
developed  will  gradually  deepen  iu  hue  to  a violet  tone 
very  perceptible  against  the  deep  brick  red  colour  of  the 
reduced  silver  which  surrounds  them.  At  this  poiut  the 
exposure  must  be  discontinued,  and  the  plate  be  taken  into 
the  dark-room,  which  should  be  illuminated  through 
tolerably  clear  yellow  glass  panes. 

Now  place  the  plate  in  one  or  other  of  the  following 
baths : — 


1.  Water  (by  volume) 

500 

Pure  nitric  acid 

300 

Saturated  solution  of 

potassium 

bichromate 

200 

2.  Water  (by  volume) 

500 

Pure  nitric  acid 

300 

Pure  chronic  acid 

20 

and  watch  carefully  the  alteration  which  takes  place.  All 
the  reduced  silver  will  gradually  pass  again  into  the  state 
of  nitrate,  which  iu  the  presence  ot  the  bichromate  or  of  the 
chromic  acid  gives  rise  to  a granular  deposit  of  chromate  of 
silver  on  the  white  opalesque  surface  of  the  ground  of  the 
transformed  negative.  This  chromate  of  silver  adheres 
tenaciously  to  some  parts  of  the  plate,  but  principally  to 
the  old  negative  lines  of  the  drawing.  It  has  a deep  brick 
red  colour,  and  shows  the  lines  of  the  positive  image 
which  will  presently  be  alone  developed. 

Iu  order  to  remove  the  chromate  of  silver  which  adhere* 
to  the  ground  of  the  plate,  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitric 
acid,  alcohol,  and  satuiated  solution  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate, well  diluted  with  water,  should  be  poured  over  it.  It 
is  then  washed,  and  a dilute  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  is 
flowed  over  it.  After  the  film  is  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  acid,  the  excess  is  run  into  a beaker,  and  a few 
drops  of  silver  solution  added  to  it,  and  this  intensifier  is 
then  again  poured  on  the  plate,  which  has  already  begun  to 
assume  a positive  appearance  by  reflection.  Giadually  this 
appearance  become.-  more  pronounced  under  the  action  of  the 
mixture  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver,  and  thepo-itive  image 
will  show  both  by  transmitted  aud  reflected  light.  All  the 
defects  of  the  original  will  show,  even  the  grain  of  tho  paper 
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if  it  is  the  copy  of  a drawing  or  engraving  ; it  i«,  therefore, 
important  not  to  intensify  too  strongly.  It  may  now  be 
removed  from  the  dark  room,  fixed  with  cyanide,  and  well 
washed.  If  necessary  it  may  be  still  further  intensified  by 
mercury  bichloride,  and  then  by  ammonia,  or  else  again  by 
pyrogallic  acid  and  silver. 

This  process,  ifcarried  out  strictly  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions above  given,  is  infallible ; it  sometimes  gives  fog  in  the 
ground  parts  if  the  original  exposure  has  been  insufficient, 
and  particular  attention  must  therefore  be  paid  to  this  point. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  employ  it  in  taking  portraits  or  land- 
scapes, because  the  half-tones  will  be  destroyed  or  be  coated 
with  too  much  silver  by  the  action  of  the  pyrogallic  acid ; 
but  for  copying  line  drawings  it  is  simply  perfection. 

2. — Portraits  or  Subjects  in  Half-Tones. 

A very  granular  and  permeable  collodion  must  be  again 
used  ; but  for  this  purpose  it  should  contain  a little  chloride 
of  zinc  or  of  cadmium  as  well  as  the  bromides.  In  taking 
the  negative  the  exposure  must  not  be  too  long,  but  still 
sufficient  to  produce  all  the  half-tones  on  development. 
Develop  with  iron,  and  intensify  to  the  utmost  with  iron 
and  silver  in  the  (lark  room.  Do  not  wash  the  plate,  but 
place  it,  coated  as  it  is  with  iron,  on  a surface  covered  with 
a black  cloth,  and  expose  it  to  a strong  diffused  light.  At 
the  end  ol  from  ten  to  fifteen  seconds,  before  any  appreciable 
change  has  been  effected  in  the  plate,  except  the  appear- 
ance of  a slight  violet  tinge,  take  it  again  into  the  dark 
room,  wash  it,  and  then  immerse  it  in  the  following  bath  : — 

Water  (by  volume)  100 

Pure  nitric  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  25 

Saturated  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  ...  25 

150 

So  soon  as  the  negative  image  has  disappeared,  remove  the 
plate  quickly  from  the  bath,  and  wash  it  well  under  a rc  se, 
from  which  the  water  is  discharged  with  some  force.  By 
this  means  all  the  chromate  of  silver  that  could  be  seen  on 
the  surface  is  washed  away,  and  if  some  by  any  chance 
still  remains,  pour  over  the  plate  a mixture  of  nitric  acid, 
alcohol  and  bichromate,  which  will  soon  clear  the  film. 

The  development  with  silver  (very  dilute)  and  iron  must 
then  be  resumed  ; it  must  be  conducted  in  a basin  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  very  gradually,  so  that  the  image  may 
come  out  in  all  its  delicacy.  No  pyrogallic  acid  should  be 
used,  as  that  would  cause  the  tints  to  be  crude  and  rough. 
Finally,  it  must  be  fixed  with  hyposulphite,  and  if  necessary 
intensified  with  mercury  bichloride;  it  must  then  be  well 
washed,  and  alterwards  immersed  in  a 20  per  cent,  solution 
of  ammonia. 

3. — Gelatino- Bromide  Platcs  with  Half-Tones. 

As  regards  gelatine  plates  which  are  to  express  the  half- 
tones, it  n ay  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  all  the  manipula- 
tion must  be  conducted  very  slowly,  and  without  the  least 
sign  of  haste,  since  bromized  gelatine,  when  moist,  is 
infinitely  less  permeable  by  the  various  reagents  than 
collodion,  even  of  the  least  granular  kind.  The  operations 
(of  which  a list  is  given  below)  must,  therefore,  be  carried 
out  with  the  greatest  patience. 

1.  i'he  gelatino- bromide  plate  is  exposed  in  the  camera 
for  just  the  right  length  of  time  to  get  a good  negative, 
with  all  the  half-tones  well  expressed.  2.  It  is  developed 
with  ferrous  oxalate,  in  a dish  having  a black  bottom 
(porcelain  dishes,  with  white  bottoms,  fog  the  plate,  even 
in  a dark-room  protected  with  ruby  glass)  until  the  dark 

{tarts  of  the  negative  can  be  seen  beneath  the  film  by 
ooking  through  the  back  of  the  glass  plate.  3.  It  is  then 
rapidly  washed  underneath  a small  tap  of  rain-water — 
that  is,  water  containing  no  salt  of  lime — in  such  a way 
as  to  leave  much  of  the  oxalate  in  the  thickness  of  the 
gelatine  film.  4.  The  plate  is  then  placed  on  a flat  surface 
covered  with  black  cloth,  and  i3  exposed  (wet  as  it  is)  to 


diffused  light,  or,  if  preferred,  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
5.  During  the  exposure  the  variations  in  tint  of  the  plate 
must  be  carefully  watched.  In  about  two  or  three  minutes 
all  the  tints  will  be  seen  to  darken  perceptibly  through  a 
violet  to  a brick-red.  At  the  moment  when  the  white 
spots  at  the  corners  of  the  plate — which  are,  in  fact,  the 
impressions  of  the  rests  of  the  dark-slide — turn  a deep 
lilac  colour,  the  action  of  the  light  should  be  stopped. 
Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  point ; for.  if  the 
exposure  were  cortinaed  longer  than  to  produce  this  effect, 
the  plate  would  become  a mixture  of  negative  and  positive, 
another  proof  of  the  fact  observed  by  M.  Janssen  that  the 
salts  of  silver,  by  continued  exposure,  pass  from  the  nega- 
tive to  the  positive  state,  and  vice  versa.  6.  Before,  then, 
that  any  red  tinge  appears  at  the  corners  of  the  plate  (no 
matter  if  it  has  dried  complete  during  the  exposure,  with 
all  its  ferrous  oxalate  imprisoned  in  the  gelatine),  it  is 
carried  into  the  dark-room,  and  washed  for  a quarter-of- 
an-hour  in  a full  stream  of  water,  so  as  to  wash  out  all  the 
oxalate.  7.  When  it  has  been  thoroughly  washed,  the 
plate  is  immersed  in  the  following  solution  : — 

Water  (by  volume)  ...  ...  ...  ...  100 

Bure  nitric  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  10 

Saturated  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  30 

Saturated  solution  of  bromine  10 


150 

Should  there  be  any  risk  of  the  nitric  acid  dissolving  the 
gelatine  as  sometimes  happens,  five  parts  instead  of  ten 
parts  of  that  substance  can  be  used;  (8)  When  the 
plate  is  thus  immersed,  the  negative  image  gradually 
vanishes,  and  then  all  of  a sudden  the  positive  image  makes 
its  appearance.  The  back  of  the  gelatine  film  is  then 
examined,  by  taking  up  the  plate  by  one  of  its  comers 
and  looking  through  it,  and  the  plate  must  not  be  with- 
drawn from  the  bath  until  all  the  details  of  the  positive 
image  can  be  seen  both  by  reflected  and  transmitted  light. 
If  the  right  moment  be  seized,  this  image  will  have 
extraordinary  vigour,  and  be  most  beautifully  modelled. 
(9)  The  plate  is  next  washed  in  a basin  for  at  least  half 
an  hour  by  means  of  a continuous  stream  of  water,  until 
every  trace  of  bichromate — which  penetrates  so  readily 
into  the  depths  of  the  film,  and  if  left  there,  causes  spots 
—has  entirely  disappeared.  (10)  If  this  has  been  pro- 
perly effected — and  we  can  easily  satisfy  ourselves  on  that 
point  by  opening  the  door  of  the  dark-room  a very  little, 
and  letting  a ray  of  white  light  fall  on  the  plate,  when  no 
portion  of  it  should  show  any  signs  of  a canary  yellow 
colour — the  positive  image  can  be  fixed  by  a 20  per  cent, 
solution  of  hyposulphite.  The  image  taken  in  this  way 
has,  in  full  day-light,  a lilac  verging  on  violet  colour,  like 
neutral  silver  bromide  which  has  been  over-exposed  in 
bright  sunlight.  It  is  beautifully  soft  and  velvety  ; but, 
unfortunately,  has  not  always  sufficient  intensity.  (11) 
To  make  it  more  intense,  it  may  be  dipped  into  a bath  of 
mercury  bichloride.  After  it  has  become  completely 
whitened,  it  is  washed  for  at  least  a quarter  of  an  hour,  in 
order  to  remove  any  excess  of  bichloride,  and  then  plunged 
into  a bath  of  ammonia  of  20  per  cent.  This  terminates 
the  process  for  the  positive  on  gelatine. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  not  succeeded  iu  intensifying 
the  rather  weak  tones  by  a mixture  of  silver  and  iron  or 
pyrogallic  acid  ; but  it  will  be  confessed  that  in  the  condi- 
tion that  we  now  are  able  to  get  them,  these  direct  posi- 
tives are  excellently  well  adapted  for  enlargements.  We 
hope,  however,  that  this  paper  may  lead  some  of  our  skil- 
ful operators  to  discover  a powerful  intensifier,  by  aid  of 
which  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  with  certainty  positives 
with  half-tones  softer  and  less  harsh  than  those  which  we 
get  by  using  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  on  impressions  of 
line  drawings.  The  latter  we  are  taking  in  our  owd  studio 
for  the  topngravure  process,  or  method  of  printing  on  zinc, 
recently  invented  by  M.  Noe,  Commandant  of  Engineers. 
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A DAY’S  RIDE. 

BY  GEORGE  BRADFOBDE. 

“ Coming  Home.” 

When  entering  Bray  from  the  Inneskerry  road,  one  is  not  de' 
lighted  with  thia  Irish  “ Brighton.”  Shell  cottages,  wooden 
huts,  fields  covered  with  mortar  and  rubble  for  building, 
dilapidated  factories  on  the  banks  of  the  Dargle — all  go 
to  make  up  a very  unpleasant  picture.  It  is  only  when  you 
cross  the  bridge,  get  a glimpse  of  the  busy  High  Street,  and 
jog  along  past  the  mighty  mansions  of  the  great,  and  so 
on  to  the  Esplanade,  that  you  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
you  are  in  the  midst  of  health  and  wealth  and  of  beauty — 
natural,  nautical,  and  feminine.  When  this  throng  of 
“ lords  and  ladies  gay  ” burst  upon  my  astonished  gaze,  I 
looked  eagerly  around  ; and,  by  heavens  ! I soon  found 
what  l looked  for.  There  they  were  with  their  banjos, 
their  bones,  their  huge  collars,  their  striped  vestments,  and 
their  black  faces.  Bray,  “ Boycotting,”  evictions,  and 
dynamite  faded  from  my  mind,  and  I was  in  dear  old  Eng- 
land again,  watching  for  the  little  figure — that  I knew 
would  be  there — from  the  bridge  of  the  IJusbancFs  Boat. 
Something  like  a tear  dimmed  my  eye  at  the  happy  remem- 
brance ; but  soon  the  ideal  gave  way  to  the  practical  or 
substantial.  I’ll  back  my  olfactory  organs  against  any 
man  in  the  three  kingdoms  for  smelling  out  a good  dinner. 
Thus  it  was  that  I struck  a bee  line  for  the  dining-room 
of  the  Bray  Head  Hotel. 

Good  dinners  are  mighty  fine  bits  of  philosophy. 
Carlyle  called  his  stomach  “ a diabolical  machine;  ” so  it 
is  when  you  have  nothing  to  put  in  it.  I remember  having 
a sitter  once  who  said,  “ JMow,  do  be  smart ! My  dinner 
will  be  ready  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  1 can’t  bear  it  cold.” 
The  expression  of  that  man’s  face  was  so  angry  and 
fiendish  when  I was  about  to  expose  my  plate,  that  I ex- 
claimed, “ Go  home,  sir,  and  after  you  have  had  your 
dinner  return  ; when  I feel  certain  that  I shall  obtain  a 
happy  picture  of  you.”  He  went ; and  when  he  came  back, 
church  bells  nor  held  ordnance  would  have  made  him  keep 
his  eyes  open.  Thus  it  was  with  me.  I intended  to 
secure  a picture  of  Bray,  north  and  south  ; but  felt  so 
much  at  peace  with  all  mankind,  that  it  was  at  a small 
village  called  Crinken  where  I exposed  the  next  plate. 
There  is  beautiful  foliage  to  be  got  here.  The  trees  are 
really  wonderful  (the  trunks  of  some  of  them  being  enor- 
mous), putting  one  in  remembrance  of  Dunkeld  and  the 
Duke  of  Athol’s  giant  firs,  and  the  immense  piece  of  timber 
where  Neil  Gow  sat  and  composed  his  famous  “ Fareweel 
to  Whiskey.”  What  a wonderful  amount  of  detail  you 
can  get  of  a dark  subject  with  a dry  plate — the  brackens 
in  the  deep  shadows  showing  every  grain  and  leaflet ! Still, 
1 must  have  another  grumble  at  the  thick  and  the  thin  end 
of  the  plate.  To  the  eye  looking  through  it — in  some 
cases — it  is  hardly  perceptible;  but,  when  printed,  it  is 
very  aggravating  to  find  one  end  right,  and  the  other  only 
half  done.  Certainly,  this  can  be  remedied  in  the  printing  ; 
but  when  you  have  a disobliging  printer,  who  considers  it 
a crime  to  give  him  anything  but  plain  work  to  do — 
work  such  as  anybody  of  average  merit  could  do — you 
must  think  what  you  are  about. 

And  now  we  leave  Crinken  and  jog  along  past  Shank- 
Hill.  I was  nearly  making  a mistake  here.  We  came  to 
a grand  royal-looking  building,  and  I felt  sure  that  it 
belonged  to  some  wealthy  land-owner.  I told  Andy  Flinn 
to  draw  up,  and  commenced  to  dislocate  the  tripod,  when 
Andy,  his  eyes  opened  in  amazement,  exclaimed,  “ Sure, 
ye’s  not  going  to  take  the  Union,  is  you,  sor  ? ” I located 
the  tripod,  clambered  up  in  my  seat,  and  laconically 
answered,  “ Drive  on ! ” There  was  a snigger — a smothered 
snigger — but  I could  not  tell  whether  it  came  from 
my  better-half  or  A.  Flinn.  However,  my  next  plate 
was  a great  success.  It  was  the  village  of  Loughlinstown : 
the  funniest  place  ever  I saw.  The  houses  are  all  at  sixes 
and  sevens,  if  I may  use  the  phrase;  they  are  built  in 
something  like  an  old  sand-pit  or  quarry-hole,  and  give  a 


stranger  the  impression  that  they  had  been  dropped  from 
the  clouds  and  remained  where  they  fell,  a gavel  showing 
in  one,  the  back  and  ash-pit  in  another,  the  front  with  its 
honeysuckle  and  rosebush  in  a third,  while  you  behold  one 
or  two  pitched  upon  the  very  tip  of  the  bank  at  most 
painful  angles.  Here  I secured  a couple  of  very  decent 
negatives.  After  this  I did  not  expose  another  plate. 

But  let  me  tell  you  my  experience  of  the  road.  Every 
quarter-of-a-mile  you  passed  a priest,  or  a priest  passed  you. 
Then,  to  vary  the  monotony,  a beggar — male  or  female — 
stood  in  your  way,  and  ran  after  you,  pouring  blessings 
and  curses  all  in  one  breath.  At  length  we  came  to  Black 
Rock,  and  at  this  remarkable  village  allonrenjoymentended. 
Andy  Flinn  had  clambered  up  the  scalp  rocks  at  Inues- 
kerry,  and  obtained  a whole  budget  of  beautiful  fern  roots 
for  Mrs.  B.  For  better  security,  she  placed  them  on  the 
car  side  that  belonged  to  me.  When  we  came  to  thi3  miser- 
able place,  the  foul  fiend  hunger  prompted  us  to  go  to  a 
hotel,  and  order  sandwiches.  They  came  ; and,  after  five 
minutes  passed  in  futile  attempts  trying  to  masticate 

them,  I went  forth  for  Andy,  and  benevolently  bestowed 
them  upon  him.  He  tried  them  for  fifteeu  minutes,  and 

then,  after  a long  sigh,  gave  it  as  his  private  opinion  that 
they  were  of  “ home  manufactory.”  We  then  silently 
sought  the  car,  there  to  find  that  the  honest  folks  of  Black 
Rock  had  taken  the  advantage  of  Andy’s  absence  to  ab- 
stract the  best  of  the  fern  roots. 

In  a very  short  time  we  were  rolling  along  the  lanes  of 
Sandymount  and  Irish  Towd,  and  6afely  arrived  at  home. 
After  having  been  congratulated  upon  such  a jolly 
“ day’s  ride,”  I was  amazed  to  hear  the  youngster  set  up  a 
most  hideous  yell  ; the  more  we  tried  to  sooth  him,  the  worse 
he  got.  Bo-hoo! — Bo-boo!  ‘‘Do  tell  your  dear  mammy 
what  its  darling  wants?”  asked  my  better  half,  in  that 
maudlin  strain  used  to  spoilt  children.  “ l’sh  wantsh  to 
drive  out  adain  to-morrowish  ! ” 6obbed  the  little  man.  I 
could  not  help  echoing  his  sentiment,  I had  enjoyed  myself 
so  much. 


GREEN  FOG. 

BY  A.  J.  BKOWN.* 

The  week  after  Mr.  Henderson  started  these  meetings,  I made 
an  emulsion  and  converted  it  into  pellicle,  which  tor  several 
causes  was  put  away  in  a gutta-percha  bottle  until  last  week. 
When  I took  out  the  cork  it  smelt  mouldy,  and  it  was  clear  I 
had  not  properly  dried  the  pellicle.  I expected  capital  green 
fog.  I coated  some  plates  for  experiment,  and  got  what  I 
expected.  I have  used  several  dozen  plates  in  these  trials.  I 
have  found  that  although  it  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  decom- 
posed gelatine,  there  is  a deposit  even  in  the  deepest  shadows, 
so  that  the  presence  of  the  silver  salt  is  necessary ; for  if  a 
plate  be  thoroughly  fixed  and  washed  without  exposure,  I can- 
not get  any  deposit  by  soaking  in  the  developer  and  then 
immersing  in  hyposulphite,  but  the  fog  is  there  in  all  its  beauty 
without  any  exposure  to  light,  if  developed  for  it.  I say 
developed  for  it,  because  you  need  not  have  it  unless  you  like. 
The  cause  is  in  the  alkaline  developer;  the  ammonia  and 
hyposulphite  alone  will  not  give  it,  and  yet  it  appears  it  de- 
pends oq  the  ammonia  for  its  existence,  if  there  is  an  acid 
pyrogallic  developer — I do  not  know  if  there  is,  for  I have  not 
very  long  dabbled  in  the, craft  of  the  dirty  hand — and  you  can 
use  it  for  gelatino-bromide  plates,  I should  expect  green  fog 
would  not  appear.  By  using  ferrous  oxalate,  you  steer  clear  of 
this  abomination.  Why?  I think  because  it  is  acid  ; all  the 
samples  of  neutral  oxalate  I have  bought  are  acid,  and  those  I 
have  prepared  myself  1 have  purposely  made  so. 

While  speaking  of  this  developer,  I must  say  I am  surprised 
that  photographers  take  so  unkindly  to  it ; it  has  everything  in 
its  favour ; it  is  cheaper,  cleaner,  and  has  all  the  range  of  pyro- 
gallic if  you  know  how  to  use  it  ; the  prints  are  brighter,  print 
quicker,  and  the  colour  is  nearer  that  of  the  retouching  pencil 
than  the  pyrogallic;  any  amount  of  density  may  be  got,  and,  I 
believe,  the  neg..!ive  will  be  found  to  be  more  permanent.  It 
can  only  be,  I think,  because  it  has  not  had  a fair  trial.  I be- 
lieve the  development  of  the  future  will  be  a brush  with  a camel- 

• Read  at  Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 
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hair  pencil  or  two,  a strong  solution,  a weaker  one,  and  one 
well  restrained  with  bromide,  before  you,  you  may  bring  up 
your  negatives  ns  you  may  wish,  the  quantity  of  solution  used 
being  very  small. 

To  return  to  “ green  fog,”  if  the  plate  be  fixed  with  cyanide 
of  potassium,  the  deposit  in  the  shadows  is  not  so  marked  ; the 
dissolving  power  of  the  cyanide  is  certainly  stronger  here  than 
In  the  high  lights.  I think  this  may  give  the  key  to  the  cause. 
I would  suggest  that  the  gelatine  is  in  such  a state  as  to  induce 
a very  fine  deposit  all  over  the  plate,  the  particles  of  silver 
being  smaller  than  those  due  to  ordinary  development  in  a 
healthy  plate,  and  these  are  sooner  acted  on  by  the  cyanide,  and 
to  a greater  extent  than  those  due  to  the  true  development  upon 
those  parts  of  the  plate  acted  upon  by  light ; thus  by  restraining 
the  developer  and  giving  good  exposure  the  attraction  is  strong, 
and  they  are  deposited  where  they  should  be,  instead  of  all  over 
the  plate  ; and  this  is  the  green  fog  cure  : simply  give  a long 
exposure,  two,  three,  or  tour  times  norma),  and  use  a selected 
developer— that  is,  plenty  of  bromide  and  as  little  ammonia  as 
possible.  This  is  a cure — in  some  cases  only  a partial  one — for 
other  kinds  of  tog.  You  may  almost  play  with  a slow  plate  ; 
but  a rapid  one  requires  care,  for  very  great  sensitiveness  is  only 
got  on  the  border  land  of  fog.  “ Tho  development,  Ihe  deve- 
lopment’s the  thing,  Horatio.” 


A COMPLAINT  FROM  INDIA. 

Dear  Sir, — There  have  been  several  complaints  in  your 
paper  lately — some  from  India — of  the  difficulties  that  exist, 
or  are,  apparently,  made  to  exist,  by  dealers  in  photo- 
graphic materials  when  executing  orders.  I am  sure  all 
amateur  photographers,  particularly  those  who,  like  myself, 
hold  good  a valuable  kit,  would  be  much  obliged  if  you 
could  mention  aud  recommend  some  firms  to  whom  we 
could  go  with  oui  orders,  feeling  that  they  would  do  their 
best  for  us  both  in  quality  and  speed. 

I placed  an  order  of  £60  with  a large  firm  well-known 
to  all  photographers,  and  seut  them  the  money  with  the 
order.  This  is  how  they  treated  me  with  my  first  order, 
as  an  encouragement,  I suppose,  to  try  them  again. 

I ordered,  aud  the  firm  invoiced,  a camera  with  a hinged 
focussiug  screen  : the  camera  arrived  with  a sliding  screen. 

A second  single  dark  slide  came  with  the  camera,  and 
though  I had  seven  iuner  frames  sent  out,  only  one,  the 
C.D.V.,  fits  the  slide.  I presume  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
firm  to  have  fitted  the  frames  to  the  slide  before  despatching 
it  to  me. 

I ordered,  and  they  invoiced,  “ one  dozen  oval  and  other 
shaped  masks,  8£  by  6J.”  I received  three  dozen  all  oval. 
Whenever  shall  I use  all  thirty-six? 

I ordered,  aud  they  invoiced,  a quarter-plate,  twelve 
grooved  light-tight  boxes  for  dry  plates  with“  India-rubber 
cushions.”  The  box  arrived  without  a particle  of  India- 
rubber  about  it,  and  is  not  light-tight,  as  I have  discovered 
to  my  cost.  Five  quires  of  paper  came  out  differing  in 
colours  from  order  aud  invoice,  and  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion compared  to  what  T had  by  me,  and  much  crushed  in 
the  putting  up. 

There  are  several  other  trilling  matters  ; but  I will  not 
trespass  on  your  space  and  time.  On  the  whole,  I con- 
sider I am  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that  I have  never 
had  an  order  treated  with  such  delay,  and  gross  carelessness, 
and  indifference  before.  I certainly  won’t  give  this  firm 
the  opportunity  of  treating  me  again  in  a similar  way,  or 
any  of  my  friends  who  may  be  intending  to  place  their 
orders  with  them. 

I shall  be  obliged  if  you  can  give  this  l:  complaint  from 
India  ” insertion  in  your  paper,  for  we  out  here  require  a 
little  protection,  as  those  who  receive  value  of  orders 
entrusted  to  them  beforehand  have  us  at  their  mercy  ; and 
when  you  can  get  nothing  from  them  in  satisfaction  barring 
an  empty  regret,  if  so  much,  they  ought  to  be  named. — 
Yours  faithfully,  George  Breithaurt. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  FOR  CARDIFF. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  “ J.  J.  M.’s  ” letter  in  your  last 
issue,  I should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him,  in  view  of  forming 
an  Amateur  Photographic  Society  for  Cardiff  and  neigh- 
bourhood.—I am,  yours  truly,  W.  II.  Kitchin. 

Sussex  House,  Oakfield  Street,  Cardiff. 


LUMINOUS  PAINT  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES. 

Dear  Sir,— I was  very  glad  to  read  Mr.  Vincent’s  paper 
iu  last  week’s  News.  I did  not  know  that  he  had  sug- 
gested it  before,  but  I have  used  it  now  for  some  time, 
and  I was  going  to  write  to  you  how  satisfactory  1 find  it. 
Of  course,  you  cannot  tell  how  sensitive  your  luminous 
paint  is  to  a degree,  for  the  brighter  the  light  to  which  it 
is  exposed,  the  brighter  will  be  the  luminous  surface  after- 
wards. But  I agree  with  him  that  it  is  better  to  “ bide  a 
wee  ” after  the  paint  is  withdrawn  from  the  daylight. 
Exposures  are  then  much  more  under  control,  and  although 
it  takes  a little  longer  to  expose,  this  does  not  matter. 

I purchased  the  paint  ready  mixed,  or,  rather,  a friend 
of  mine  did,  who  wanted  to  follow  Mr.  Warnerke’s  exam- 
ple, and  paint  the  name  of  his  house  so  that  it  was  visible 
at  night-time  ; in  this  state  it  contains  turpentine,  which 
I think  rather  detracts  from  its  luminous  properties. — 
Yours  truly,  Alfred  Richards. 


BALLOON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — I am  desired  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Balloon  Society  to  state  that  ariangements  have  been  made 
for  a special  balloon  ascent  on  the  15th  of  October,  from 
the  Alexandra  Palace,  with  a view,  if  possible,  of  taking 
photographs  of  London  from  the  car.  I shall  be  happy  to 
furnish  any  of  your  subscribers  bringing  a camera  with  a 
ticket  of  admission  to  the  grounds. — Faithfully  yours, 

A.  Standing,  Hon.  Sec. 

26,  Budge  Row,  Cannon  Street,  London  E.C.,  Oct.  4 th,  1881. 


INTENSIFICATION  OF  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

Sir, — I have  been  trying  to  intensify  some  10  by  12 
gelatino-bromide  plates  by  the  bichromate  process  of  Dr. 
Eder  and  Captain  Pizzighelli,  given  in  the  News,  p.  183, 
but  have  entirely  failed  to  get  rid  of  the  deep  orange 
colour  imparted  by  the  bichromate,  and  consequently  the 
plates — being  subjects  of  considerable  value— are  all  but 
worthless  in  their  present  state.  The  plates  were  deve- 
loped by  the  usual  pyrogallic  method,  soaked  in  the  alum 
bath,  and  intensified  with  a saturated  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury,  followed  by  ammonia  (1  dram  to  1 oz.  of 
water)  ; then  dried,  soaked  in  a 3 per  cent,  solution  of  bi- 
chromate of  potassium — dried — exposed  to  light  in  the  pre- 
scribed way,  and  washed  for  many  hours.  No  amount  of 
washing  seemed  to  have  much  effect  in  discharging  the 
orange  colour,  although  they  were  not  quite  so  dark  in  the 
colour  as  at  first.  They  were  subsequently  treated  with 
the  usual  pyrogallic  and  silver  iutensifier  for  wet  plates, 
which  increased  the  dark  colour  very  much.  In  order  to 
get  rid  of  this,  I tried  soaking  in  water  pretty  strongly 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  unfortunately, 
had  the  effect  of  lifting  the  film  entirely  off  the  plate,  and 
ruining  a valuable  negative.  After  this  result  I am 
afraid  to  risk  the  others.  Could  any  correspondent  sug- 
gest to  me  any  way  in  which  I could  get  rid  of  the  dark 
colour  referred  to? — I am,  sir,  yours  faithfully,  J.  S. 


gwmirmgs  of  j^ofulus. 


Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  29th  inst.,  the  chair  being  occupied 
by  Mr.  A.  L.  Haddon,  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  contributed  some  re- 
marks on  “ Green  Fog  ” (see  p.  478). 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  he  found  that  a little  green  fog  was 
not  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  plate. 
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A negative  taken  by  Mr.  Henderson  was  passed  round  ; only 
ODe  half  of  the  plate  had  been  exposed,  and  on  development  the 
unexposed  portion  was  found  to  be  badly  fogged,  but  the  exposed 
half  was  quite  clear  of  fog. 

Mr.  Ashman  said  that  Mr.  C.  Bennett  attributes  green  fog  to 
the  application  of  too  much  heat  during  the  cookiDg  process. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  he  had  developed  plates  with  the  usual 
quantities  of  bromide  and  ammonia,  and  got  plenty  of  green  fog  ; 
but  by  using  double  the  quantity  of  bromide  and  half  the 
ammonia,  he  got  good  negatives  from  other  plates  of  the  same 
batch. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Haddon  asked  Mr.  Brown  if  he  had  observed 
whether  green  fog  still  existed  after  the  image  had  been  removed, 
dissolving  it  out  with  cyanide  of  potassium  or  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  having  previously  treated  it  with  bichromate  of  potash  and 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  had  never  made  the  experiment. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  that  the  fog  would  be  dissolved  out 
at  the  same  time  as  the  image. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  said  he  had  observed  green  fog  in  plates  coated 
with  an  emulsion  prepared  in  an  acid  state. 

Mr.  Bo kton  had  noticed  that  when  the  glass  had  been  cleaned 
with  acid  and  imperfectly  washed,  that  wherever  there  was  a 
trace  of  the  acid,  there  would  also  be  green  fog. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  had  tried  the  plan  of  soaking  the  plates, 
previous  to  exposure,  in  free  nitrate  of  silver,  as  recommended 
in  the  journals  some  time  back.  He  found  that  the  rapidity  of 
the  plate  was  increased  about  two  or  three  times  thereby,  there 
is  no  fog,  and  the  plates  will  keep  four  or  five  days  after  being 
80  treated. 

Mr.  Burton  asked  if  any  one  had  had  experience  with  emul- 
sions containing  iodides ; he  found  them  slower  than  bromide 
emulsions. 

Mr.  Debenham  had  had  the  same  experience. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  two  pieces  of  gelatine — the  first  had 
been  placed  for  two  minutes  in  the  pyrogallic  and  ammonia  deve- 
loping solution,  and  then  well  washed,  and  was  of  a deep  brown 
colour ; the  second  piece  had  been  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
except  that  it  had  been  placed  in  a solution  of  hyposulphite 
previous  to  washing,  and  was  not  so  much  discoloured.  He  said 
he  found  that  bromides  and  anti-tanning  agents  will,  to  a great 
extent,  prevent  the  discolouration. 


m tire  Slubi0. 


The  Society  of  Arts. — The  secretary  of  this  institution,  Mr. 
H.  T.  Wood,  has  recently  fitted  up  an  exceedingly  convenient 
preparation  room  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  occasion  to 
lecture  or  demonstrate  in  the  theatre  of  the  establishment,  and  a 
large  photographic  developing  room,  furnished  with  all  the  usual 
requirements,  is  also  provided.  A strong  vice  is  to  be  seen  firmly 
fixed  to  the  main  bench  of  the  preparation  room,  and  we  may 
safely  predict  that  maDy  lecturers  will  appreciate  the  thought- 
fulness of  Mr.  Wood  in  providing  this  useful  appliance.  The  gas 
and  water  arrangements  in  the  large  lecture  theatre  have  been 
much  improved  of  late ; several  other  improvements  having 
also  been  made  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  demonstrating 
lecturer.  It  may  be  Doted  here  that  the  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphic appliances  which  the  secratary  of  the  society  proposes  to 
open  after  Christmas  appears  likely  to  be  a notable  success.  We 
are  told  that  original  pieces  of  apparatus,  as  constructed  by  the 
inventors,  will  be  especially  acceptable  ; as  also  any  specimens 
illustrative  of  old  or  unusual  photographic  processes. 

Electric  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace.— The 
second  of  the  series  of  International  Exhibitions  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  inaugurated  this  summer  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught, will  be  an  electric  exhibition.  It  is  intended  that  this 
exhibition  shall  be  opened  in  December,  and  remain  open  several 
months.  Nearly  all  the  systems  of  electric  lighting  will  be  re- 
presented at  the  Crystal  Palace,  so  that  the  manufacturers, 
theatrical  managers,  and  others  who  are  thinking  of  applying 
electric  lighting  to  their  factories,  warehouses,  and  theatres  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  various  electric  1 ghts. 
1 he  winter  is  the  best  time  for  an  electric  exhibition,  as  the 
season  will  allow  of  the  lights  being  seen  from  about  four  p.ra. 
In  addition  to  the  many  and  various  systems  of  electric  lights,  Mr. 
Edison  will  have  a complete  exhibit  of  his  numerous  inventions  ; 
telephones  in  their  various  forms  will  be  strongly  represented. 
Faures  and  De  Meriteur's  secondary  batteries,  and  Trouve’s  boats, 


and  many  other  scientific  exhibits,  will  render  this  exhibition 
inti  resting  to  the  public.  An  honorary  council  of  scientific  and 
influential  gentlemen  is  now  being  formed  to  advise  and  aid  the 
directors  in  the  undertaking. 

Portraits  on  Season  Tickets. — The  railway  authorities  in 
France  have  excited  considerable  hostile  comment  hy  requesting 
season-ticket  holders  to  furnish  their  photographs,  to  prevent 
persons  using  tickets  which  do  not  belong  to  them.  Why  do 
not  all  railways  adopt  the  system  invented  by  the  Russian  General 
Staff  for  correspondents’  passes  during  the  late  war  in  Turkey  ? 
Each  representative  of  the  Press  was  required  to  furnish  three 
copies  of  his  photograph.  Upon  the  back  of  one  of  them  was 
written  his  permission  to  accompany  the  army ; the  others  were 
deposited  where  they  might  be  useful  for  identification  in  case 
the  pass  was  lost.  Railway  tickets  could  easily  be  printed  on  the 
back  of  a photograph  of  the  holder,  and  in  this  way  there  never 
would  be  any  question  of  identity  which  a moment’s  inspection 
would  not  solve. — Truth. 


<$o  fcomsponfania. 

%*  A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  paid  for  the  best 
practical  article  on  “ Photographic  Residues  and  Waste  ; What 
is  worih  saving,  and  hotv  I save  it.”  The  name  of  the  author 
need  not  appear.  For  rules,  see  previous  numbers  o.  News. 
Contributions  must  reach  this  Office  by  the  1st  November. 

John  Stone. — The  manufacturers  of  the  article  sell  a special  pre- 
1 aratmn  for  the  purpose. 

J.  McK. — 1.  It  is  very  well  adapted  for  the  use  in  question.  2. 
More  than  twelvo  hours.  3.  From  any  dealer  in  photographic 
materials. 

F.  R.  S.  -1.  A wide  angle  rectilinear  or  symmetrical  lens  is  most 
suitable.  2.  Raise  the  front  of  the  camera ; you  will  probably 
find  it  unnecessary  to  use  the  swing  back.  3.  “ Good  light  ” and 
absolute  safety  ” are  contrary  to  each  other  ; and  you  must  hit 
on  a mean  between  them.  4.  The  former  contains  7,000  grains, 
while  the  latter  contains  but  5,760  grains.  In  referring  io  a pound, 
we  should  generally  mean  the  former,  and  probably  most  photo- 
graphic writers  would  do  the  same.  5.  When  alcohol  is  Bpecil'.od 
it  is  well  to  exercise  a little  judgment  as  to  whether  inethyla  ed 
aljohol  will  serve.  If  the  power  of  judging  is  absent,  the 
individual  should  use  the  pure  article  at  first,  and  try  afterwa  ds 
if  it  can  be  replaced  by  the  cheaper  spirit.  5.  Rather  too  long  a 
table  to  insert  in  this  column. 

A.  B.  C. — 1.  Probably  it.  is  fair  value  for  the  money.  2.  Consult 
“ Silver  Printing”  by  II.  P.  R ibinson  aDd  Captain  Abney.  3. 
We  have  used  it  very  successfully,  and  should  regard  it  as  more 
suitable  for  you  than  a burnisher  would  be.  4.  Flatted.  5.  SI  do 
colour. 

Copyright. — It  refers  to  the  sale,  or  use  for  any  purposes  of 
rofit;  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  copy  is  made  by 
and  or  by  photography. 

D.  M.— Thin  glue  to  which  one  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  has  b(  on 
added  answers  admirably. 

R.  B.  G. — 1.  You  will  find  the  action  to  bo  so  extremely  slow  ae  to 
render  the  method  impracticabl  •,  it  being  highly  probable  that  a 
general  insolubility  of  the  tissue  would  set  io  before  a sufficien'ly 
vigorous  latent  image  could  be  produced.  The  arrangement  you 
figure  would  answer  well  for  enlarging  on  a wet  collodion  pi  ,te 
or  on  gelatino-bromide  paper.  2.  The  apparatus  appears  to 
possess  many  points  of  excellence  and  novelty,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  a detailed  description  with  diagrams. 

Doubtful.— Send  us  the  paper,  by  all  means,  it  being  a subject 
replete  with  interest. 

Dark  Studio. — We  aro  afraid  that  you  will  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  any  legal  remedy,  as  you  have  not  acquired  a right  by 
reason  of  long  uninterrupted  enjoyment.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  neighbour  who  has  built  the  obstructing  wall  would 
allow  you  to  whitewash  that  portion  which  faces  your  studio,  and 
this  would  make  more  difference  than  many  would  think. 

Enquirer  (Manchester). — We  thiuk  that  an  article  which  appears 
in  our  present  number  will  afford  you  all  the  information  you 
require;  if  not,  write  again. 

Samuel  JLeverson. — Merely  another  name  for  the  Collotype  Pro- 
cess. 

M.  A.  M. — It  is  difficult  to  see  a remedy  for  such  a state  of  things, 
each  party  distrusting  theo  her.  If  you  yourself  are  “ A,”  as  we 
suspect,  you  wuuld  do  well  not  to  insist  on  tour  strict  rights  as 
regards  the  commission,  and  to  waive  the  trifling  claim  arising  out 
of  the  glass  transaction. 

John  Bennet. — The  chloride  is  readily  soluble  in  ammonia,  while 
i he  ioaide  is  practically  insoluble,  und  the  bromide  nearly  so. 
You  must  bear  iu  mind,  however,  that  abs  lute  insolubility  is  not 
known,  such  salts  as  barium  sulphate  being  soluble  to  a ’measur- 
able extent. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATION. 

We  present  our  readers  this  week  with  an  example  of 
Goupil’s  photo-gravure  process.  It  is  the  Woodburytype 
method  adapted  to  engraviog  by  M.  Rousselon,  the  well- 
known  manager  of  MM.  Goupil  et  Cie.  M.  Rousselon’s 
skill  and  ingenuity  have  been  recognised  by  the  French 
Photographic  Society,  which  conferred  their  gold  medal 
upon  him  ; while  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  only  true 
engraviug  process  connected  with  photography  which 
has  firmly  established  itself  in  the  commercial  world — for 
the  results  of  Klic,  of  Vienna,  beautiful  as  they  are,  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  every-day  work — speaks  more  elo- 
quently still  of  its  great  value. 

There  is  little  need  to  refer  in  detail  to  M.  Dagnan 
Bouveret’s  excellent  picture,  “ A Wedding  at  the  Photo- 
grapher’s.”  It  is  an  exquisite  bit  of  French  life.  The  bride- 
groom, though  apparently  in  humble  circumstances,  is 
attired  de  rigeur  in  a dress  coat,  and  makes  no  disguise 
about  being  proud  of  his  position  ; the  bride,  too,  is  enjoy- 
ing to  the  full  her  newly-acquired  digDity,  and  graciously 
permits  mamma  to  smoothen  the  folds  of  the  bridal  attire 
without  a murmur.  Papa  has  taken  up  a position  where 
he  can  sternly  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  photographer’s 
arrangements,  while  the  relationship  of  the  other  friends — 
the  young  man  smoking  is  evidently  best  man — can  be 
guessed  without  difficulty.  The  appointments  of  the 
modest  little  studio  are  very  well  considered,  and  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  M.  Dagnan  painted 
his  picture  on  the  basis  of  a photograph,  so  realistic  is  it 
in  its  details. 

o 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
Whether  the  present  collection  of  pictures  in  Pall  Mall  is 
better  or  worse  than  former  displays,  we  cannot  say ; but 
it  is  very  certain  the  Exhibition  is  a good  one.  It  would 
have  been  better  still  if  one-third  of  the  pictures  had 
not  been  hung,  not  because  they  were  not  worth  hanging 
— for,  in  truth,  there  is  very  little  bad  work  at  all — but  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  is  not  space  enough  to  do 
justice  to  all  of  them.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  fix  up  a ten- 
inch  picture  twice  as  high  as  your  head?— or  to  place 
tiny  frames,  and  big  ones,  too,  for  that  matter,  close  against 
the  floor?  The  Hanging  Committee,  trying  to  please 
everybody,  run  the  risk  of  pleasing  nobody.  Their  object 
this  year,  and  from  a very  kindly  motive,  no  doubt,  evi- 
dently has  been  to  hang  everything  that  came  ; and  they 
have  done  it.  But  we  say,  and  say  so,  too,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  they  would  have  given  more  pleasure  and 
greater  satisfaction  had  they  made  a selection  of  the  pic- 
tures, and  given  these  fair  play.  There  is  no  need  to 
reject  good  contributions ; but,  on  the  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  reason  why  even  the  best  photographer  in  the  world 


should  have  twenty  pictures  exhibited  because  he  chooses 
to  send  that  number.  Many  a deserving  photograph  has 
this  year  been  “ floored  ” or  “ skied,”  that  deserved  a 
better  fate ; and  more  heart-burning  will  be  caused  on 
this  account  than  if  the  work  had  been  rejected  altogether. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  gentlemen  upon  whom  the 
thankless  task  of  hanging  devolves  are  helpless  in  the 
matter.  Photographers  cannot  be  made  to  send  in  their 
work  in  time,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  hanging  simply 
resolves  itself  into  a work  of  progress.  We  reply,  the 
Committee  have  it  in  their  own  hands.  Let  them  be  firm, 
and  not  accept  so  much  as  a single  album-portrait  after  the 
fixed  time,  and  much  of  the  difficulty  will  disappear.  Some 
years  ago  the  rule  was  made  hard  and  fast,  and  it  is  a 
pity  indeed  there  should  have  been  any  relaxation  of  it. 

To  come  to  a consideration  of  exhibitors  and  exhibits  ; 
eight  medals  have  been  awarded  by  the  Committee,  and 
since  there  were  but  eight  to  have,  we  think  they  have  been 
distributed  with  much  fairness.  Whymper’s  magnificent 
views  among  the  Andes  of  Ecuador  are  not  only  good  pic- 
tures, but,  from  a scientific  point  of  view  are  unique,  since 
they  illustrate  and  bear  out  several  new  points  which  that 
explorer  recently  placed  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  and  which  points  would  not  have  been  so  readily 
entertained  but  for  the  proof  positive,  if  the  old  pun  may 
be  forgiven,  which  Mr.  Whymper  was  enabled  to  furnish. 
Travellers  tell  strange  stories,  and  the  stories  told  by  Mr. 
Whymper,  who  has  placed  his  foot  on  a higher  peak  than 
any  mortal  man  yet — just  as  the  esteemed  President  of  the 
Photographic  Society  enjoys  the  distinction  with  Mr.  Cox- 
well  of  having  been  higher  into  the  heavens  than  any 
other  human  being — Mr.  Whymper’s  stories,  we  say,  would 
hardly  have  gamed  credence,  but  for  the  records  he  has 
brought  home  with  him.  “ Look  here ! my  camera  saw 
them  as  well,”  he  might  say  to  a sceptic,  speaking  of  the 
lofty  ice  walls  of  the  Chimborazo  (539),  which  indicate 
the  thickness  of  the  ice-crust  that  caps  the  summit, 
just  as  in  an  iced  cake  we  can  see  the  thickness 
of  the  iceing  from  a fracture.  Doubts,  it  seems,  have  been 
expressed  by  geographers  about  the  existence  of  glaciers 
at  all  on  the  Chimborazo ; but  members  of  the  Geographi- 
cal Society  who  see  this  photograph — one  of  many— will 
doubt  it  no  longer.  That  it  was  taken  18,500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea — higher  than  any  photograph  yet — is 
some  proof  of  Mr.  Whymper’s  pluck  and  endurance  as 
traveller  and  photographer  ; and  we  shall  not  be  alone  in 
regretting  the  Award  Committee  did  not  see  fit  to  confer 
honour  upon  the  Photographic  Society,  as  well  as  upon 
the  most  intrepid  mountain  explorer  of  our  age,  by  grant- 
ing a medal.  In  justice,  however,  to  those  gentlemen,  we 
may  say,  it  is  about  the  only  regret  we  have  in  connection 
with  the  judgment. 

The  medals  are  awarded  to  the  following  gentlemen, 
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taking  the  names  in  alphabetical  order : — Messrs.  William 
Bedford,  J.  T.  Dixon,,  William  England,  J.  Gale,  Abel 
Lewis,  H.  P.  Robinson,  T.  G.  Whaite,  and  Matthew 
Whiting.  We  do  not  know  if  all  the  judges  were  present 
to  give  their  vote,  but  the  Society  were  indeed  happy  to  have 
the  assistance  of  two  such  famous  painters  as  Mr.  Philip 
Calderon,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  George  Leslie,  R.A,  the  former 
acting  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Herkomer. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  pictures  are  likely  to  attract  con- 
siderable atttenion  this  year.  To  the  landscape  photo- 
grapher Mr.  Robinson  unites  the  rare  quality  of  an  artist 
who  is  able  to  impart  animation  to  his  pictures ; he  not 
only  produces  a charming  sketch  from  nature,  but 
heightens  the  effect  by  thoughtful  composition.  In  this 
way  he  secures  a double  interest.  The  medal  has  been 
given  for  “The  Old  Boat”  (267),  and  has  been  given 
wisely  and  well.  In  the  background  is  a park-like  slope 
and  a placid  pool,  the  very  emblems  of  sweet  repose.  An 
old  boat  lies  high  and  dry  on  the  shore,  and  beside  it, 
resting  for  a moment,  are  two  girls.  It  is  just  the  place 
for  a quiet  chat,  for  the  exchange  of  confidences;  and 
while  the  lesser — a dainty  maiden  of  thirteen — speaks 
under  her  breath,  the  elder  girl  turns  her  comely  face 
towards  us.  What  is  her  little  companion  saying  that 
interests  the  village  beauty,  and  brings  out  those  smiling 
dimples  ? It  is  so  very  pleasant  it  must  be  about  herself, 
surely.  We  should  not  wonder  if  the  little  companion 
has  been  asked  to  repeat  the  story  over  again ; it  looks 
like  it,  in  the  picture.  How  happy  the  swain,  if  he  but 
knew  I 

“ Her  Ancestor  " (270)  is  a fine  oak  interior,  the  light 
dress  of  the  lady  contrasting  vigorously  with  the  dark 
panelling  of  the  walls.  The  motive  of  the  picture  is  very 
telling ; the  fair  one  looks  up  at  a grim  painting,  in  the 
endeavour,  no  doubt,  to  think  of  him  as  when,  full  of  life 
and  breath,  he  trod  the  very  room  in  which  she  now  stands. 
Of  all  Mr.  Robinson’s  pictures,  this  was  probably  the  most 
difficult  of  execution,  by  reason  of  the  contrast  of  light  and 
shade.  But  there  is  still  one  other  we  must  speak  of  before 
passing  on ; its  title  is,  “ Can  I jump  it  ? ” (268) — a bright 
country  lass  about  to  clear  the  brook  and  brambles  before 
her.  A large  flapping  sun-bonnet  frames  her  laughing  face 
to  perfection ; she  wears  a striped  petticoat,  and,  with 
quaint  conceit,  has  tied  a loose  handkerchief  coquettishly 
across  her  bosom.  Of  course  she  can  jump  it,  and  would 
do  so  quickly  enough  if  you  dared  venture  to  help  her. 
She  is  looking  round  simply  to  lure  you  on,  in  the  hope 
you  may  make  a fool  of  yourself.  “Trust  her  not,  she’s 
fooling  thee  1 ” The  dell  Mr.  Robinson  has  chosen  for 
this  dainty  study,  with  its  ivy  boughs  and  crisp  leaves 
above  the  dear  brooklet,  is  in  keeping  with  the  little  fairy 
on  the  brink. 

Mr.  Dixon  earns  his  medal  with  a frame  of  magnificent 
animal  studies  (233).  One  of  the  most  successful  is  his 
rhinoceros,  the  massive  ponderosity  of  the  beast  being 
startling  in  its  truth.  It  seems  almost  heaving  with  life. 
The  bison  is  another  good  study  ; its  pose  is  almost  elegant, 
the  animal  is  so  finely  poised.  The  zebra  is,  again,  the 
perfection  of  photography.  The  care  and  perseverance 
that  must  have  been  exercised,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
photographic  skill,  in  the  production  of  this  series  have 
their  reward  in  these  triumphs,  which  are  even  an  improve- 
ment, we  think,  on  Mr.  Dixon's  “ Lions  aud  Tigers.” 

Mr.  Gale's  masterpiece,  according  to  the  judges,  is  a tiny 
winter  sketch  (104) — a deer  park  in  the  snow  and  rime. 
Two  magnificent  trees  are  in  the  foreground  ; their  solid 
black  trunks,  in  delightful  contrast  with  the  delicate  twigs 
all  encrusted  with  silvery  frost,  are  exquisitely  limned.  Rus- 
kin  has  said  that  to  admire  nature’s  grand  handiwork  in 
our  trees,  these  must  be  seen  in  winter,  when  the  tine  lines 
of  bough  and  twig  are  perceptible;  and  Mr.  Gale’s  picture 
seems  to  have  been  taken  in  illustration  of  this  dictum. 
The  red  deer  in  the  distance  impart  life  to  a marvellously 
good  bit  of  photography.  Mr,  Gale  is  very  strong  this 


year,  exhibiting  no  less  than  twenty-two  prints  ; they  are 
all  well-finished  cabinet  pictures,  and  the  views  of  sea-life 
are  particularly  attractive. 

Mr.  Matthew  Whiting’s  name  among  the  medallists  will 
be  welcomed  by  all.  One  of  our  earliest  dry  plate  workers, 
his  pictures  are  always  executed  with  care,  and  frequently 
with  much  taste.  There  is  only  one  frame  (26)  containing 
a dozen  pictures.  One  of  the  pictures,  “ Off  Dover,”  is 
our  favourite,  a vessel  with  her  brown  sails  set,  bearing 
down  upon  us,  the  craft  between  us  and  the  bright  sunlight. 
The  shadows  on  the  sails,  while  rich  and  vigorous,  have 
still  plenty  of  detail,  while  the  vessel  casts  a brown  shadow 
upon  the  waves  in  front  which  is  really  a triumph  of  art. 
To  accomplish  such  a tour  de  force — the  camera  facing 
straight  to  the  light — must  indeed  have  been  difficult,  and 
we  compliment  Mr.  Whiting  no  less  on  his  success  as  on 
his  pluck  in  attempting  it. 

Mr.  Abel  Lewis  deserves  a better  place  for  his  pictures 
than  he  has  secured.  His  medal  picture  (571),  by  no 
means  the  best  to  our  thinking,  is  a harbour  scene,  the 
granite  quay  in  the  foreground,  and  the  pierhead  across 
the  water,  being  something  more  than  clearly  and  sharply 
depicted  ; so  soft  is  the  detail  and  so  harmonious  the  colour- 
ing, indeei,  that  it  looks  like  a painting,  a lazy  vessel,  set- 
ting her  sails  as  she  goes,  adding  still  further  to  the  pic- 
torial beauty.  The  other  harbour  scenes  that  Mr.  Lewis 
exhibits  are  all  endowed  with  the  same  artistic  taste,  and 
will  be  found  well  worthy  of  study,  both  as  examples  of 
camera  work  and  of  fine  printing. 

Mr.  William  England’s  series  (3 — 20)  of  alpine  pictures 
are  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  he  exhibited,  and  we 
noticed,  last  year  at  Bristol.  That  he  has  secured  a medal 
for  them  is  but  a matter  of  course,  and  it  is  inexplicable 
why  Bristol  did  not  mark  its  sense  of  their  beauty.  The 
snowy  Matterhorn,  with  the  Riffel  in  deep  shadow  beside 
it,  is  an  excellent  sample  of  Mr.  England’s  tasteful  work, 
while  an  example  of  “ clouds  and  view  at  one  exposure  ’ 
may  be  cited  as  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  photography.  As  a rule,  the  attempt  usually 
results  in  “ clouds  and  midnight  ” at  one  exposure.  The 
pass  of  the  TSte  Noire,  with  its  lofty  black  pines,  familiar  to 
every  tourist,  and  the  Mont  Blanc  range,  taken  from  the 
sole  of  the  valley,  a mass  of  ice  crystals  sweeping  down  into 
the  dark  foliage,  are  two  of  the  finest  in  Mr.  England’s 
Alpine  series. 

Mr.  William  Bedford’s  pictures,  which  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  last,  exhibit  many  phases  of  leafy  England  at  its 
best,  two  being  especially  good,  the  “ View  on  the  Mon- 
now ” (38)  and  “ The  Mill  ” (41).  The  placid  water  and 
soft  foliage  are  here  rendered  to  perfection,  while  the  hazy 
distance  is  managed  with  the  harmony  of  a skilled  water- 
colour painter.  In  38,  everyone  will  admire  the  deep 
shadow  thrown  across  the  stream  by  a spreading  bough, 
whose  luxuriant  foliage  is  a special  feature  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  Whaite  takes  a medal  for  the  same  class  of  studies 
that  brought  his  name  to  the  fore  last  year.  But  this  time 
be  has  gone  out  of  doors,  and  with  no  less  success.  “ A 
Stormy  Day  on  the  Coast  ” (283),  a group  of  donkeys 
standing  with  their  heads  to  the  breeze,  is  a capital  pic- 
ture. It  reminds  one  of  the  painting,  “ lleigho  ! the  wind 
and  the  rain.”  The  donkeys  are  painted — we  mean  pho- 
tographed— exactly  the  proper  colour,  and  as  they  stand 
there  alone  aud  forlorn,  tails  between  their  legs,  the  wind 
and  rain  gusts  can  well  be  taken  on  trust.  Some  of 
Mr.  Whaite’s  French  market  scenes  are  no  less  successful. 

We  must  here  defer  our  remsiks,  merely  premising  that 
there  are  among  the  other  exhibits  certain  pictures  quite 
equal  to  some  we  have  mentioned,  and  to  which  we  hope  to 
do  justice  next  week.  Among  the  exhibitors  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Autotype  Company,  Woodbury  Company, 
Platinotype  Company,  the  School  of  Military  Engineering, 
Captain  Abney,  Messrs.  Adams  and  Still iard,  Adcock, 
Alder,  Andrea,  Annan,  Axtman,  Beasley,  Benison, 
Berkeley,  Berryman,  Bird,  Briggs,  Brown,  Brownrigg, 
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Buxton,  Byrne,  Chaffin,  Chilton,  Cobb,  Cocking,  Conway, 
Cowell,  Crouch,  Croydon,  Daniel,  Darwin,  Day,  Debenham, 
Dixon,  Donal,  Donkin.  Dnncuft,  Dunnjore,  Earp,  Faulkner, 
Fincham,  Fox,  Gladstone,  Gillard,  Glossop,  Green,  Hon. 
Mrs.  Hambrougb,  Messrs.  Harding,  Harris,  Professor 
Hartley, Messrs.  Harrington,  Heath,  Hendrey,  Hill,  Hilditch, 
Hills  and  Saunders,  Horsey,  Hubbard,  Dr.  W.  Huggins, 
Messrs.  Hunter  and  Sands,  Keene,  King,  Laffeaty,  Laogton, 
Lentball,  Letellier,  Levermore,  Lombardi,  Malby,  Marsh 
Bros.,  VV.  P.  Marsh,  Maxwell.  McLanachan,  Medley, 
Mendelssohn,  Miss  Mills,  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co.,  Dr.  Morton, 
Messrs.  Nisbett,  Paget,  Palmer,  Parry,  Passingbam,  Payne, 
Mrs.  Payne,  Messrs.  William  Peek,  Piercy,  Pointer,  Pol- 
lard, Pope,  Pringle,  Reeves,  Reid,  Reiner,  Reynolds,  Rigge, 
Ritchie,  Rossi,  Russell  and  Sons,  Sacre,  Sawyer,  Schwabe, 
Seelig,  Shuter,  Slingsby,  Soutter,  Miss  Sparks,  Messrs. 
Spiller,  Sutcliffe,  Thom,  Thompson,  Timms  and  Sons, 
Tuohy,  Turner,  Captain  Verney,  Messrs.  Wainwright, 
West,  Wettern,  and  Lieut.  White,  R.N. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

The  superiority  of  the  electric  light  over  every  other 
form  of  artificial  illumination  is  universally  admitted,  and 
if  the  current  were  laid  on  by  suitable  conducting  wires, 
the  convenience  of  the  electric  light  for  photographic  pur- 
poses would  correspond  with  its  admitted  excellence. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  generation  of  a sufficiently 
intense  electric  current  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
a matter  of  some  difficulty  and  expense.  The  dynamo 
machine  required  for  producing  such  a current  as  a photo- 
grapher may  require  is  a compact,  neat  little  machine, 
standing  on  but  little  over  a square  foot  of  surface.  But, 
unfortunately,  this  small  machine  requires  a very  consider- 
able driving  power,  and  a five  or  six  horse-power  engine, 
whether  actuated  by  steam  or  gas,  is  rather  too  heavy,  ex- 
pensive, and  troublesome  a piece  of  apparatus  for  the 
average  photographer  to  invest  in.  True,  we  have  fre- 
quently heard  of  small  dynamo  machines  which,  when 
driven  by  manual  power — say,  one  strong  man — would  give 
a light  suited  for  portraiture.  But  these  have,  on  enquiry, 
always  resolved  themselves  into  machines  which  were  soon 
to  be  introduced  into  commerceby  Brown;  which  Jones  was 
on  the  point  of  completing  ; or  which  Robinson  would  have 
ready  in  less  than  a week. 

When  the  photographer  looks  around  him  with  the 
object  of  selecting  a suitable  battery  for  initiating  the  re- 
quired current,  he  is  extremely  likely  to  finish  his  delibera- 
tions by  concluding  to  reject  them  all,  and  to  postpone  his 
electric  light  scheme  for  a season. 

The  battery  of  Grove  is  that  which  is  most  usually  em- 
ployed when  a battery  light  is  required  ; but,  from  a 
photographer’s  point  of  view,  this  apparatus  possesses  some 
very  notable  disadvantages.  The  slow  but  continual  dis- 
solving of  the  zinc  plates  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
battery  remains  charged,  represents  a constant  expense, 
whether  sitters  arrive  or  not ; and  the  abundant  nitrous 
fumes  which  are  liberated  when  the  apparatus  is  much 
used,  serve  not  only  to  rot  and  discolour  almost  every 
textile  fabric  in  the  studio,  but  also  to  tarnish  metal 
articles,  and  irritate  the  lungs  of  the  photographer. 

We  shall  shortly  publish  a description  of  a semi- 

Eortable  electric  light  apparatus  which  Mr.  Jarman 
as  devised  for  the  use  of  the  photographer.  The  electro- 
generator consists  of  a battery  of  forty-eight  large  bichro- 
mate elements,  this  battery  being  arranged  that  the 
frame-work  carrying  the  plates  may  be  quickly  lowered 
by  a mechanical  arrangement,  so  as  to  bring  the  battery 
into  immediate  action.  The  regulator  or  lamp  is  an 
ingenious  contrivance  devised  by  Mr.  Jarman,  and  it  serves 
to  keep  the  carbon  pencils  at  an  approximately  equal  dis- 
tance while  the  ourreut  passes.  This  lamp  is  mounted  on 
a sliding-rod  stand,  and  backed  with  a parabolic  reflector, 
whitened  inside.  In  order  to  avoid  the  harshness  which 


would  result  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  voltaic  arc,  an 
oval  screen  of  tissue  paper,  about  three  inches  long,  is 
supported  immediately  in  front  of  the  light,  while  those 
rays  which  have  an  upward  tendency  are  bent  downwards 
by  a reflecting  piece,  much  like  the  peak  of  a cap. 

As  regards  the  working  of  the  bichromate  battery,  we 
may  remind  our  readers  that  its  action  is  very  intense  for 
a short  period  (that  is  to  say,  until  the  thin  layer  of  liquid 
immediately  between  the  plates  is  notably  weakened),  after 
which  the  electric  energy  developed  diminishes  rapidly  ; 
but  it  may  be  revived  again  by  lifting  the  plates  from  the 
cells,  and  re-immersing  them.  This  circumstance  would 
altogether  unfit  the  bichromate  battery  for  use  in  cases 
where  a steady  electric  light  is  required  for  a prolonged 
period  ; but  it  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  applicability 
of  this  battery  to  the  requirement  of  the  photographer.  In 
our  presence  Mr.  Jarman  recently  produced  some  excellent 
negatives  in  three  seconds,  the  pictures  being  half-length 
on  a carte-de-visite  size  ; while  an  exposure  of  five  seconds 
served  for  a full-length,  the  figure  being  much  more  evenly 
illuminated  than  is  usually  the  case  with  pictures  by 
artificial  light.  Now,  as  the  battery  will  continue  in  action 
with  tolerable  uniformity  for  at  least  ten  minutes  at  a 
stretch,  all  requirements  as  to  constancy  are  more  than 
fulfilled  ; and,  indeed,  one-fourth  of  this  time  would  suffice 
for  the  copying  of  a map  or  plan  with  a lens  well  stopped 
down. 

One  notable  advantage  of  Mr.  Jarman’s  system  of 
studio  lighting  is  the  circumstance  that  no  expenditure  of 
material  is  incurred  while  the  apparatus  stands  charged, 
but  out  of  use ; neither  are  any  fumes  giveD  off,  whether 
the  battery  is  in  use  or  standing  idle.  Mr.  Jarman  has 
calculated  that  an  exposure  of  three  seconds  costs  less  than 
one  peony,  the  consumption  of  zinc,  bichromate,  acid,  and 
carbons  included  ; and  we  certainly  think  his  estimate  is 
not  at  all  under  the  mark.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
first  expense  of  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  is  a mere  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  a dynamo  machine  and  suitable  motor. 

In  an  early  article  we  propose  to  describe  some  experi- 
ments we  have  made  with  Swan’s  lamps  as  a source  of 
actinic  light. 


FERROUS-OXALO-CITRATE  DEVELOPER. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

Since  I wrote  two  months  ago  regarding  this  developer, 
experiments  have  been  made  in  my  laboratory  with  it, 
and  to  my  mind  the  results  are  remarkably  satisfactory.  I 
would  first,  however,  detail  some  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  Ray  Woods  for  me,  since  they  may  throw  some  light 
upon  what  might  otherwise  appear  as  discrepancies  when 
others  tried  to  work  the  developer.  It  may  be  recollected 
that  the  mode  I took  to  make  this  developer  was  by  taking 
potassium  citrate  solution,  and  dissolving  in  it  as  much 
ferrous  oxalate  as  it  would  take  up.  At  my  request 
Mr.  Woods  tasted  the  solubility  of  the  potassium  citrate 
in  water,  and  the  ferrous  oxalate  in  different  strengths  of 
the  citrate  solution.  It  was  found  that  800  grains  of 
potassium  citrate  would  dissolve  in  one  ounce  of  water, 
increasing  the  volume  about  30  per  cent.  When  ferrous 
oxalate  is  added  to  this,  very  little  is  dissolved,  but  a 
whitish  powder  settles,  which  is  completely  soluble  in 
water,  giving  a greenish-brown  solution.  The  powder 
contains  oxalic  acid,  citric  acid,  potassium,  and  iron, 
the  latter,  curiously  enough,  being  in  both  the  ferrous 
and  ferric  state.  The  solution  of  this  powder  acts  as  a 
feeble  developer.  When  the  400  grains  of  the  citrate  are 
dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water,  we  have  a similar  result. 
A more  reasonable  quantity  to  dissolve  is  100  grains  in 
the  ounce  of  water,  and  when  cold  this  will  hardly 
dissolve  any  ferrous  oxalate,  but  when  warmed  it  takes 
up  about  twenty-five  grains,  and  forms  a reddish 
brown  solution,  turning  greenish-brown  ; when  in  the 
former  state  it  is  a more  vigorous  developer  than  in  the 
latter.  If  the  citrate  be  increased  to  150  grains,  there 
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does  not  seem  to  be  any  resulting  benefit  in  the  develop- 
ment. I would,  therefore,  propose  to  form  the  developer 
as  below : — 

Potassium  citrate  ...  ...  100  grains 

Water  1 ounce 

Ferrous  oxalate  ...  ...  25  grains 

The  potassium  'salt  to  be  dissolved  first,  and  then  the 
iron  to  be  dissolved  by  gentle  heating.  By  diminishing 
the  citrate  to  50  grains,  and  the  iron  to  about  20  grains, 
the  developer  will  be  nearly  as  powerful. 

I have  already  stated  that  this  developer  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  ferrous  citrate  developer  proposed  by 
Dr.  Eder  and  Captain  Pizzighelli  for  gelatine  chloride 
plates.  It  is  also  excellent  for  collodion  emulsion  plates, 
since  it  can  be  employed  without  the  use  of  any  restrainer 
beyond  that  of  the  film  itself.  Now,  to  my  mind,  this  is  a 
most  important  property,  as  1 have  already  stated  in  these 
columns.  No  one  who  has  worked  the  latter  process  can 
be  but  aware  of  the  danger  there  is  of  destroying  the 
power  of  developing  detail  when  such  a restrainer  as 
bromide  is  used.  Now.  in  the  case  of  this  developer 
(always  supposing  it  to  remain  in  the  ferrous  state)  there 
will  be  no  destroying  action  ; it  will  act  simply  where  light 
has  acted,  and  in  no  other  parts.  This,  then,  should  be 
a standard  developer,  very  much  in  the  same  way  that 
hydrokinone  is,  the  one  variable  being  entirely  eliminated. 
With  gelatine-bromide  plates,  the  development  takes 
place  with  fair  rapidity,  and  gives  a beautiful  image,  as  I 
have  myself  found  in  all  the  plates  I have  tried  with  it. 
The  same  sensitometer  number  is  shown  in  trying  this 
developer  against  the  ferrous  oxalate.  The  exact  chemical 
composition  of  the  developer  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
determine,  but  I hope  to  do  so  shortly,  as  it  is  an  interest- 
ing point. 

Meanwhile  I may  say  that  photographers  who  are  using 
gelatine  chloride  according  to  Dr.  Eder’s  direction  will  not 
do  amiss  to  give  this  developer  a trial.  In  this  case  it  can 
be  used  without  any  restraining  chloride.  It  is  more 
easily  prepared  than  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Eder,  and  is 
certainly  more  powerful  in  its  action,  and  also  more 
economical,  which  is  a consideration.  In  regard  to  price,  it 
compares  favourably  with  the  ferrous  oxalate,  and  a great 
advantage  over  it  is  that  the  solution  remains  clear  and 
free  from  crystallization  during  a lowering  of  temperature. 

Those  who  still  use  either  bath  dry  plates  or  collodion 
emulsion  plates,  will  find  it  an  invaluable  aid  in  develop- 
ing. A bath  dry  plate,  for  instance,  can  be  developed 
without  any  of  the  old  developing  solutions,  an  image  full 
of  detail  being  brought  out  with  a minimum  exposure, 
the  density  depending  on  the  amount  of  silver  bromide 
in  the  film.  Density,  of  course,  can  be  given  in  the  usual 
manner  by  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  nitrate,  or  by  acidi- 
fied ferrous  sulphate  and  silver  nitrate. 


gibictoa. 

The  Art  and  Practice  of  Silver  Printing.  By  H.  P. 
Robinson  and  Capt.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.K.S.  ( London : 
Piper  and  Carter.) 

This  long-promised  volume  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by 
photographers.  Carbon  printing,  collotype  printing,  and 
even  Woodbury  printing — to  cite  M.  Leon  Vidal’s  recent 
work — all  have  in  turn  been  deemed  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  treated  of  in  separate  volumes,  but  until  the 
present  moment  we  have  lacked  a book  devoted  specially 
to  the  process  that  everybody  uses — silver  printing. 

That  the  present  volume  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
photographers,  whether  professional  or  amateur,  the  names 
of  the  authors  alone  testify — we  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
a happier  combination  of  two  names  could  have  been  found 
for  the  title-page  of  such  a work : that  of  Mr.  H.  P. 


Robinson  is  guarantee  enough  for  any  one  that  “ the  art  ” 
of  silver  printing  has  been  thoroughly  studied,  while  we 
may  be  sure  all  that  appertains  to  the  science  of  the  pro- 
cess has  been  adequately  cared  for  by  Captain  Abney. 

Combination  printing  and  vignette  printing,  which  may 
be  considered  the  finer  branches  of  the  art,  have  been 
treated  in  special  chapters,  while  those  who  are  anxious 
to  learn  about  the  finishing  of  prints  will  find  all  the  in- 
formation they  require  under  the  headings,  “ Enamelling 
Prints,”  “ Cameo  Prints,”  “ Encaustic  Paste,”  &c. 

In  a word,  we  can  heartily  commend  the  volume  to  all 
desirous  of  learning  or  improving  their  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  “plain  and  fancy  ” printing,  and  we  may  add 
that  the  picture  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  “ When  the  day’s  work 
is  done  ” is  a suitable  frontispiece — because  it  is  a very 
beautiful  one — to  this  latest  addition  to  the  “ Photographic 
Handy-Books,”  published  by  Messrs.  Piper  and  Carter. 

We  should  scarcely  be  doing  our  duty  were  we  not  to 
reprint  the  terse  little  preface  : — 

“ Silver  printing  has  been  often  doomed,  but  it  still  sur- 
vives. Other  processes  of  photographic  printing  have 
been  introduced,  nearly  all  of  them  having  their  individual 
merits,  especially  that  of  permanency,  but  all  lacking  in 
two  essential  qualities — ease  of  production  and  beauty  of 
result.  In  these  particulars  no  process  has  ever  approached 
the  one  to  the  working  of  which  this  little  book  is  devoted. 
The  one  defect  of  silver  printing  is  the  possibility  of  its 
results  fading ; but  surely  it  is  better  to  be  beautiful,  if 
fading,  than  permanent  and  ugly.  It  is  better  to  be 
charmed  with  a beautiful  thing  for  a few  years,  than  be 
bored  by  an  ugly  one  for  ever.  But  is  silver  printing 
necessarily  a fading  process?  We  have  in  our  possession 
a large  number  of  silver  photographs  produced  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  years  ago,  which  are  as  perfect  in  tone  and 
colour  as  when  they  were  produced.  Carefully  prepared, 
and  properly  kept,  a silver  print  should  be  as  permanent 
as  any  other.  That  silver  prints  should  be  permanent  as 
well  as  beautiful,  has  been  the  object  of  the  authors.” 


AN  ELECTRICITY-LIT  THEATRE. 

As  we  announced  three  weeks  ago,  the  new  Savoy 
Theatre  has  been  fitted  on  the  stage  and  in  the  auditorium 
with  the  Swan  electric  lamp,  and  we  gladly  responded  to 
an  invitation  on  Saturday  night  to  witness  the  first  light- 
ing up  of  the  house.  Our  card  stated  any  hour  between 
9.30  p m.  and  midnight,  so  there  was  plenty  of  time 
after  visiting  the  crowded  and  brilliant  soiree  in  Pall  Mall 
to  go  off  to  the  new  theatre  in  Beaufort  Buildings. 

There  was  no  performance  on  Saturday,  therefore  the 
whole  arrangement  of  the  electric  lighting  could  be  seen 
to  advantage.  Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers,  the  well-known 
electric  engineers,  supply  the  dynamo  machines — that  is, 
the  large  magnet  instruments  out  of  which  is  ground  the 
electricity  by  the  rapid  revolution  of  armatures — while 
Mr.  Swan’s  share  of  the  work  consisted  in  the  delivery 
of  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  of  his  little  incandescent 
lamps.  The  main  feature  about  the  Swan  lamp,  as  every- 
body knows,  is  a loop  of  carbon  thread,  in  a vacuum,  which 
becomes  white  hot  on  the  passage  of  an  electric  current, 
and  which  naturally  enough  gives  out  more  or  less  light 
according  to  the  degree  to  which  it  is  heated.  We  may 
at  once  say  that  Mr.  Swan’s  part  of  the  bargain  has  been 
fulfilled  ; not  a single  little  glass  bulb  did  we  see  in  the 
rows  and  rows  of  incandescent  globules  that  failed  in  its 
duty,  and  had  there  been  but  a more  liberal  and  equal 
stream  of  electricity  from  the  Siemens  machine,  the 
Saturday  night  exhibition  would  not  have  been  an  experi- 
ment— as  it  was  truly  called  by  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte,  the 
manager — but  a full-blossomed  success. 

In  any  case,  it  was  a wonderful  sight  to  view  1,200 
electric  lamps  all  aglow.  As  you  stood  on  the  stage  facing 
the  gaily-furnished  stalls  and  handsome  galleries, 
nearly  all  the  lamps  could  be  seen  at  one  and  the  Bame 
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time.  The  float,  or  what  is  usually  termed  the  foot-lights, 
seemed  a'string  of  golden  beads,  for  there  are  something  like 
150  lamps  here  alone.  Overhead  were  six  or  seven  similar 
rows  of  shining  points  arranged  from  front  to  back  of  the 
stage,  lighting  the  scenery  and  “borders  ” above,  termed, 
in  theatrical  parlance,  the  battens  ; these  battens  each  con- 
sisted of  100  bright  and  glowing  lamps.  Again  at  the  side, 
termed  wing-ladders,  were  more  lights — here  arranged  in 
pairs — for  the  lighting  of  the  wings  or  side-scenes.  Up  in 
the  “ flies,”  as  the  side  galleries  above  the  stage  ou  either 
hand  are  termed,  were  yet  more  of  the  electric  glow- 
worms. 

Regulating  of  the  lamps  is  in  the  hands  of  the  prompter, 
who  stands,  in  all  English  theatres,  at  least,  on  the  proper 
left  of  the  stage.  Here,  arranged  upon  a brass  tablet,  are 
a series  of  handles  that  permit  the  lights  of  borders,  float, 
wing-ladders,  and  auditorium  to  be  lowered  or  heightened 
at  a moment’3  warning,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
play  in  course  of  action.  As  we  have  said,  on  Saturday 
night  there  was  not  a sufficient  stream  of  electricity  coming 
from  the  engines  to  keep  the  lamps  steadily  aglow  (there 
was  but  one  engine  of  120  horse  power  for  the  whole  1,200 
lamps),  and  the  manager,  therefore,  took  occasion  to  ex- 
hibit the  ease  with  which  gas  may  be  made  to  replace 
electricity  in  the  event  of  a breakdown ; for  the  theatre  is 
throughout  lighted  by  electricity  and  gas. 

The  auditorium  is  illuminated  by  Swan’s  lamps  in 
groups  of  three  ranged  round  the  galleries,  little  pear- 
shaped  drops  that  looked  like  opalescent  pearls  emitting 
the  softest  illumination.  In  the  corridors  the  lamps  are 
also  to  be  found,  and  even  in  the  dressing  rooms  the  tiny 
electric  globes  find  a place.  Two  very  important  improve- 
ments are  thus  effected  in  the  theatre : risk  of  fire  is  re- 
duced to  a minimum — for  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  flaring  jets  among  the  scenery — and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  is  no  longer  vitiated  and  heated  by  burning 
gas. 

Mr.  Swan,  who  has  been  very  busy  in  the  manufacture 
of  his  lamps— a whole  army  of  German  glass-blowers  have 
been  summoned  from  the  Black  Forest  to  make  the  little 
bulbs — was  to  have  been  present  on  Saturday  night  at  the 
theatre,  but,  up  to  a late  hour,  had  not  arrived.  There 
was,  however,  an  excellent  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
effects  of  the  illumination  upon  costumes  and  toilets,  for 
many  ladies  were  present  on  the  stage  to  witness  the  ex- 
periment of  lighting  up  a theatre  for  the  first  time  with 
electricity.  The  effect  was  more  that  of  daylight  than  of 

f;as  illumination,  but  there  was  none  of  that  garishness  and 
ivid  whiteness  which  is  usual  with  most  electric  lights. 
We  believe,  from  what  we  have  seen,  that  the  Swan  lamp 
will  be  well  fitted  for  the  wants  of  the  photographer, 
and  next  week  we  shall  detail  some  experiments  we  have 
made  in  producing  portraits  and  enlargements  by  its  means. 

» 

REPRODUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES  IFOR  SINGLE 
TRANSFER  CARBON  PRINTING. 

BT  W.  T.  WILKINSON. * 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  to  introduce  double  transfer 
carbon  printing  into  general  use  as  a substitute  for  the  beautiful 
“ but  evanescent  ” silver  print,  especially  for  publication,  photo- 
graphers are  almost  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  neither  pays, 
nor  yields  results  such  as  will  induce  the  public  to  accept  carbon 
instead  of  silver.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
process  is  too  uncertain  and  tedious  for  commercial  work,  whether 
the  temporary  support  be  glass  or  flexible  support,  as  when  glass 
is  used,  except  in  very  skilled  hands,  the  chances  are  that  less 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  prints  refuse  to  leave  the  old  love  for 
the  new ; and  when  flexible  support  is  used,  in  addition  to  the 
difficulty  of  transferring,  is  the  uncertainty  whether  during  the 
development  the  print  will  stay  in  its  place  or  blister  up,  these 
being  without  taking  into  account  the  bore  of  preparing  the  two 
supports.  Certainly,  if  India-rubber  paper  be  used  for  the  tem- 
porary support,  not  only  is  the  result  better,  but  all  these  troubles 
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are  reduced  to  a minimum,  except  that  the  process  is  still  tedious. 
Of  course,  we  have  often  been  told  that  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
double  transfer  carbon  process  is  merely  to  utilize  the  large  stock 
of  negatives  already  in  the  possession  of  photographers,  and  that 
the  best  results  in  carbon  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  single 
transfer  process,  which  will  give  as  good  results  as  silver,  and  can 
be  worked  as  economically  and  with  as  much  certainty  as  silver. 
But  then  single  transfer  carbon  requires  what  are  called  reversed 
negatives,  and  the  question  is,  how  are  these  to  be  obtained,  and 
how  are  all  the  old  negatives  to  be  reversed.  Certainly,  all 
fresh  negatives  might  be  taken  reversed  by  using  a mirror,  and 
the  old  ones  stripped  from  the  glass,  but  it  would  be  manifestly 
awkward  to  have  a stock  of  negatives  some  of  which  are  reversed, 
and  the  rest  not.  As  to  stripping  the  films,  that  is  far  too  un- 
certain and  risky  an  operation  to  be  thought  of;  therefore,  for 
small  orders,  silver  printing  must  be  the  method  in  use  until 
another  (for  use  with  ordinary  negatives)  is  introduced  giving 
results  as  good  in  quality,  in  economy,  and  certainty,  but  more 
permanent. 

For  publication  or  large  orders,  especially  when  required  in  a 
hurry,  it  is  the  practice  to  multiply  the  negative,  making  as 
many  as  required  to  get  the  orders  off  quickly ; this  being  the 
case,  why  not  make  reversed  negatives,  and  let  the  prints  be  by 
thatjsimplest  of  processes,  the  single  transfer  carbon  ? 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Burton  suggested  that  valuable  negatives 
should  never  be  subjected  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  silver  printing, 
but  that  a carbon  transparency  should  be  made,  from  which 
negatives  for  printing  from  are  produced  in  the  camera  ; but  I 
would  suggest  that  from  the  carbon  transparency  negatives  be 
printed  by  contact  upon  gelatine  bromide  plates,  with  the  aid  of 
artificial  light,  when,  by  careful  manipulation,  any  required 
number  of  exactly  uniform  negatives  can  be  produced  ; and  as 
such  negatives  are  reversed,  they  are  available  for  printing  in 
carbon  by  the  single  transfer  process. 

Apart  from  any  other  advantage  that  may  accrue  from  the 
facility  with  which  negatives  may  be  produced  by  this  method, 
there  is  another  which  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  and  that  is 
the  opportunity  offered  of  so  greatly  improving  upon  the  quality 
of  the  original  negative,' because^it  does  not  always  follow  that  the 
original  negative  is  always  good  ; it  may  be  thin  and  flat,  and  yield 
anything  but  brilliaat  prints,  with  all  the  dodging  that  skill 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  so  hard 
and  dense,  that  even  in  the  brightest  sun,  one  print  per  diem  is 
all  that  can  be  counted  upon.  Now,  by  the  use  of  a suitable  carbon 
tissue  for  making  the  transparency,  both  these  defects  can  be 
overcome. 

In  both  these  cases,  the  tissue  best  adapted  for  making  a suit- 
able transparency  i3  a thin  fine  tissue,  such  as  is  issued  by  the 
Autotype  Co.  for  small  portrait  work,  Nos.  113  and  114.  For 
a thin  negative  the  transparency  must  be  printed  just  dark 
enough  to  show  all  detail  well  out,  then  intensified  with  perman- 
ganate of  potash,  or  Mr.  Burton’s  method  with  ammonia  nitrate 
of  silver,  followed  by  pyrogallic  and  silver.  When  the  original 
negative  is  very  hard  or  dense,  print  as  deep  as  possible,  short  of 
allowing  the  action  to  extend  to  paper  supporting  the  tissue 
compound,  whilst  for  good  ordinary  negatives  the  special  trans- 
parency tissue  will  be  found  to  be  best  for  use. 

A suitable  transparency  having  been  obtained,  judicious  re- 
touching can  be  resorted  to  for  its  improvement.  Spots  and 
blemishes  may  be  removed  as  minimising  the  work  upon  the 
resulting  print. 

With  regard  to  making  the  transparency,  the  simplest  method 
of  procedure  is,  after  exposing  the  tissue  for  the  requsite  time 
under  the  negative,  to  polish  a plate  free  from  scratches,  &c.,  and 
coat  it  with  thin  iodised  collodion  (previously  filtered),  aDd  when 
the  film  has  thoroughly  set,  place  in  cold  filtered  water ; now,  when 
the  alcohol  and  ether  have  been  eliminated,  and  the  water  flows 
evenly  over  the  film,  place  the  exposed  tissue  in  the  water,  and 
at  the  proper  time  bring  the  two  surfaces  together  under  the 
water  ; lift  out  and  place  upon  a flat  surface,  lay  a piece  of  India- 
rubber  cloth,  or  of  single  transfer  paper  previously  wetted,  over 
the  plates,  and  apply  the  squeegee  vigorously  ; then,  after  an 
interval  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  proceed  to  develop  in  warm  water 
wLich  s clean  and  free  from  floating  particles. 

Printing  the  negatives  upon  gelatine  plates  is  best  done  by 
the  light  of  a good  paraffin  lamp,  such  as  a silber  or  a duplex, 
placing  the  printing  frame  about  three  feet  away  from  the  light, 
and  when  once  the  right  exposure  has  been  hit,  as  many  negatives 
as  may  be  required  can  be  produced  of  exactly  uniform  quality, 
when  thev  may  be  all  printed  together  in  one  sheet,  so  minim- 
ising  the  labour. 
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The  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  closes  on  the  12th  of  next 
month. 

Geneva  is  to  have  a photographic  society  ; it  will  be 
the  only  one  in  Switzerland  when  it  is  formed. 

It  is  definitely  fixed  to  open  the  Electric  Exhibition  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  December. 


“ Notes  ” from  the  Exhibition.  The  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  instantaneous  work  are  the  fluttering  swan  of 
Messrs.  Hunter  and  Sands,  the  bird  raising  itself  momen- 
tarily in  the  water  by  a rapid  stroke  of  its  wings ; the 
falling  trapezist  of  Messrs.  Hills  and  Saunders,  who  is 
cleverly  depicted  in  mid-air,  a result  of  which  the  Hang- 
ing Committee  think  so  highly  that  it  is  exhibited  three 
times  over,  twice  on  the  walls,  and  once  on  the  table; 
and  the  cock-fighting  scene  of  Messrs.  Marsh  Brothers, 
which  is  so  realistic  that  we  feel  sure  no  magistrate  would 
hesitate  to  convict  upon  its  evidence. 


Touching  Messrs.  Marsh  Brothers’  exhibit’,  we  heard  a 
well-known  critic  make  a very  uncomplimentary  remark 
on  their  charming  little  pigeon  photographs  last  Saturday 
afternoon.  “Vile!  I call  them  vile  I”  he  said,  under  his 
breath.  We  asked  him  why,  for  not  only  does  he  repre- 
sent an  influential  journal,  but  he  is  regarded  as  the 
highest  authority  on  pigeons  in  the  kingdom.  Messrs. 
Marsh  Brothers  will  be  relieved  to  know,  then,  that  he 
approved  the  pictures,  and  was  only  execrating  “ the 
breed.”  So  that  if  a photographer  one  of  these  days  hears 
a critic  apostrophise  a portrait  as  odious  and  disgusting, 
the  former,  before  he  takes  affront,  will  do  well  to  find  out 
whether  it  is  the  photograph  or  the  photographee  that  is 
at  fault. 


Another  remark  overheard  on  Saturday  afternoon:  “There 
is  poetry  in  them.”  The  critic  was  looking  at  Mr.  Robin- 
son s ‘‘Old  Boat”  and  “Can  I jump  it?”  and  turning 
round  we  recognized  in  him  the  genial  writer  who  is  best 
known  to  the  public  as  O.  P.  Q.  Philander  Smiff. 

Photographers  will  do  well  to  note  these  changes  in  the 
specific)  gravity  of  water  containing  varying  proportions  of 
nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  therein  ; the  figures  are  Dr. 
Hornig  s,  but  the  densities  can,  of  course,  only  be  trusted 
implicitly  when  pure  nitrate  and  distilled  water  alone  are 
known  to  be  present.  Distilled  water  containing  silver 
nitrate  in  the  extent  of— 
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Mr.  Bolas  is  engaged  in  the  construction  of  an  improved 
detective  camera.  It  will  be  a “deceptive”  as  well  as 
“ detective  ” instrument,  for  the  model,  if  he  does  see  the 
camera,  will  have  no  idea  he  is  under  its  eye.  The 
new  apparatus,  we  hear,  is  likely  to  be  employed  “ to  collect 
evidence  ” in  Ireland. 


The  “ developing-room  ” placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  should  be  a valuable  acquisition  to  the  former  body. 
The  South  London  Society  has  always  been  noted  for  its 
practical  work,  and  here  is  one  means  the  more  of  adding 
to  the  usefulness  of  papers  brought  before  its  members. 


Dr.  Eder’s  recent  researches  upon  silver  bromide  are 
tersely  summarised  in  Nature.  He  has  shown  that  silver 
bromide  prepared  with  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  is  much 
more  sensitive  towards  light  than  when  prepared  with 
excess  of  potassium  bromide,  provided  the  silver  bromide 
isdisseminated  through  an  indifferent  substance — e.g.,  collo- 
dion pyroxyline,&c.  When  disseminated  through  an  easily 
oxidisable  substance — e.g.,  gelatine  or  gum — silver  bromide 
prepared  with  a slight  excess  of  soluble  bromide  is  from 
four  to  six  times  more  sensitive  than  when  disseminated 
through  indifferent  collodion  with  excess  of  silver  nitrate. 
An  emulsion  of  silver  bromide  in  gelatine  with  a slight 
excess  of  the  soluble  bromide  after  several  days’  digestion 
at  30°  to  50°.  becomes  much  more  sensitive  than  any  other 
known  body.  Herr  Eder  regards  the  photo-chemical 
decomposition  of  silver  bromide  as  the  result  of  partial 
reduction  with  loss  of  bromine. 


Herr  Roller,  who  gained  a medal  some  years  ago  at 
Pall  Mall  for  his  charming  groups  of  peasantry  from  the 
“ Seven  Mountains,”  has  established  himself  in  Pesth, 
having  received  the  appointment  of  Court-photographer 
from  the  King  of  Hungary.  We  shall  shortly  describe 
Herr  Roller’s  studio  in  these  columns. 


Our  readers  may  have  remarked  that  we  travel  a good 
deal  to  pay  “ At  Home”  visits,  but  the  fact  possibly  has 
not  struck  them  so  vividly  as  ourselves,  how  great  the  dis- 
tance really  is  on  some  occasions.  On  measuring  upon  a 
map  of  Europe,  the  other  day,  the  interval  between  Largs, 
in  Scotland,  where  we  visited  Mr.  Fergus’  studio,  and  that 
of  Herr  Roller,  in  Pesth,  where  wo  happened  to  be  last 
month,  we  found  that  by  rail  and  boat,  it  was  about  fif- 
teen hundred  miles. 


“ Every  studio  in  Steele’s  Road  has  a camera,”  said  an 
artist  to  us  last  week,  in  reference  to  this  particular 
locality  near  Haverstock  Hill,  where  painters  most  do 
congregate.  It  is  always  a trial  to  a painter  when  the 
time  comes  to  part  with  his  picture  which  has  been  on 
the  easel  for  months,  or  may  be  for  years,  and  which  has 
been  so  frequently  and  tenderly  touched  that  it  has 
become  part  of  himself.  It  is  then  that  the  camera’s  ser- 
vice is  found  useful ; it  permits  the  painter  to  retain  a 
souvenir  of  his  beloved  work. 
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CASH  AT  TIME  OF  SITTING,  AND  HOW  I GET  IT. 

BY  THOMAS  M.  LAWS. 

Timk  was,  when  the  photographic  artist  was  too  much 
wrapped  up  in  his  professional  studies  to  spare  a moment 
to  consider  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  his  business. 
Absorbed  in  the  solution  of  some  chemical  problem, 
puzzling  his  brains  over  some  technical  difficulty  that 
barred  his  progress,  or  indulging  in  flights  of  fancy  on  the 
possibilities  of  his  art,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
allowed  hitnself  to  drift  into  a current  of  business  incapacity 
that  well  nigh  overwhelmed  him  ? Here  and  there  a practical, 
shrewd  mind  stemmed  its  force,  and  made  a separate  channel, 
leading  the  way  to  success  ; but  numbers  neglected  to  follow 
and  amongst  them  some  of  our  best  workers  persisted  in 
pursuing  the  realms  of  art  without  its  emoluments. 

Cash  at  time  of  sitting  ! Cash  at  any  time  was  an  event 
with  some  of  the  pioneers  of  photography,  and  whether 
blameable  themselves  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  they  had 
much  to  contend  with  in  dealing  with  the  business  foibles 
of  the  customers,  and  even  yet  the  conflict  is  not  ended. 

We  have  the  advantage  now,  however,  that  photography  is 
on  a better  basis,  confidence  to  a great  extent  has  been  inspired 
in  its  patrons,  the  mountebanks  of  the  profession  have  for 
the  most  part  returned  to  their  proper  spheres,  and,  with  the 
growth  of  solid,  imposing  establishments,  the  public  have 
been  correspondingly  influenced,  and  can  be  more  easily 
guided  in  their  views,  and  are  more  disposed  to  trust  and 
conform  to  rules. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  matter  of  pre-payment  is  of  easy 
solution,  and  only  requires  a start  to  make  any  photographer 
master  of  the  situation.  A regular  standard  of  excellence 
in  the  work  produced  is  the  main  foundation  of  a cash  busi- 
ness. Given  the  grade  or  quality  of  the  portraits,  and  the 
price,  it  is  merely  a question  of  value  for  money  ; and  why 
not  cash  down?  Bear  in  mind,  1 am  assuming,  as  ought  to 
be  the  case  nowadays,  that  every  establishment  can  produce 
work  as  per  sample  shown  in  reception  room,  with  absolute 
certainty  and  regularity.  Where  this  is  not,  the  case,  people 
will  soon  find  out,  and  flatly  refuse  to  pay  until  they  see 
their  cartes.  Does  it  not  follow,  then,  that  one  advertises  his 
own  weakness,  in  a measure,  in  not  being  able  to  maintain, 
when  once  commenced,  a cash  business  ? 

There  are  still  those,  however,  who  claim  that  a running 
account  is  more  satisfactory,  and  induces  larger  and  more 
frequent  orders ; and  perhaps  in  6ome  exceptional  cases  it 
does,  because  a certain  class  exists,  and  always  will  exist, 
whose  every  transaction  is  credit,  and  whom  it  may  be  worth 
while  humouring. 

So  be  it : with  every  rule  there  is  an  exception,  and  “ give 
a little,  take  a little,’’  is  my  advice.  Make  it  a rule  to  ask 
for  prepayment,  impress  it  upon  every  sitter,  but  use  tact  and 
discrimination  ; lose  no  customer,  and  offend  none  ; listen  to 
reasons  against,  and  be  well  fortified  with  parries.  Some  meet 
half  way  with  a part  deposit,  others  (who  plead  ignorance  of 
the  rule)  with  a compromise  that  they  send  the  money 
before  the  portraits  are  delivered.  It  is  a very  delicate 
matter,  is  this  cash  system,  and  requires  at  first  careful 
management  ; it  will  take  time  before  the  sitters  will  all 
conform  to  it,  but  it  will  soon  spread  among  them,  and  be 
observed  as  a matter  of  course. 

Tbe  rock  to  guard  against  is  too  obstinate,  rigid  obser- 
vance. Such  an  advice  as  tbe  following  by  a writer,  two  or 
three  years  back,  is  injurious,  and  offends  the  taste  alike  of 
artist  and  sitter  : “ I demand  my  pay  when  the  negative  is 
made  ; no  matter  who  the  persons  are,  they  must  come  down 
with  the  stamps.  If  they  are  honest,  they  are  willing  to  ; if 
they  are  not,  1 have  lost  all  I want  to  lose,  so  I throw  the 
negative  into  the  wash.”  Very  suitable,  perhaps,  for  our 
Yankee  friends,  but,  to  borrow  their  own  phrase,  “ it  won’t 
wash  here.”  Business  people  by  chance  having  opportunity, 
suddenly  desire  to  be  photographed.  They  may  not  have 


at  the  moment  the  necessary  cash,  and  it  would  be  palpably 
suicidal  to  force  your  rule  in  such  ca3es. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  does  it  tend  to  sustain  our  pro- 
fession, to  intrude  printed  notices  with  an  intimation  for 
ready  cash.  Some  actually  descend  to  have  such  in  the 
studio  during  time  of  pose,  and  request  the  sitter  to  fix  his 
eyes  on  it.  All  such  aids  are  superfluous. 

The  two  systems  of  gettiug  cash  at  time  of  sitting  are : 
First,  before  the  actual  sitting  ; and  second,  immediately 
after.  I can  confidently  recommend  the  latter  as  the  best 
and  most  effectual.  Granted,  the  sitter  is  well  received,  is 
informed  definitely  the  price,  the  following  routine  is 
observed.  One  sitter  after  another  is  sent  in  rotation  to 
the  studio,  and,  after  being  photographed  as  predetermined, 
returns  to  reception  room,  where  the  attendant  is  ready, 
with  receipt  book  in  hand,  to  take  the  order.  In  writing 
down  the  necessary  particulars,  the  attendant  takes  it  as 
granted  that  the  cash  is  to  hand  there  and  then,  for  she 
proceeds  at  once  to  fill  in  the  receipt  portion.  Now  it  is 
found  in  practice  that  the  hint  is  taken  ; and,  without  a 
hitch,  one  after  another  pays  down.  Once  fairly  under 
weigh,  there  is  no  need  of  explanations  or  enforcements  ; 
the  sitter  is  initiated  into  the  custom  while  waiting  his 
turn  in  reception  room  ; thus,  by  seeing  what  is  evidently 
the  regular  practice,  he  is  prepared,  and  “ follows  suit.” 

Now  and  again,  although  rarely,  there  is  a dissentient, 
who,  however,  does  not  object  to  pay  for  first  print  or  proof 
which,  though  dearer  for  him,  is  to  his  mind  more  satis- 
factory. In  every  case  where  proofs  are  given,  each  proof 
has  a distinct  value,  and  although  striving  to  avoid  the 
preparing  of  proofs,  yet  they  are  done  when  required,  but 
they  must  be  prepaid.  To  submit  work  merely  on  approval 
is  demoralizing  ; it  places  one  on  a false  footing,  and  under- 
mines a photographer's  independence.  Re-sittings  are  of 
seldom  occurrence  in  well-regulated  establishments  ; mere 
whims  and  caprices  should  be  charged  for,  but  a genuine 
failure  should  be  re-taken  without  hesitation. 

Another  little  matter  worthy  of  note,  before  concluding, 
is  the  payment  of  postage  by  the  sitter.  In  many  places 
where  a large  delivery  of  cartes  takes  place  every  week,  a 
further  charge  of  one  or  more  pennies,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  made.  It  is  fair  and  equitable,  and,  put  in  practice, 
becomes  a rule,  and  gives  mutual  satisfaction. 


BY  B.  RHODES. 

To  get  cash  payments  in  photography  is  not  so  difficult 
as  many  suppose.  Once  make  up  your  mind  to  do  a cash 
trade,  and  if  you  are  compelled  to  do  battle,  push  your 
point  to  a successful  issue,  and  it  is  surprising  how  soon 
your  sitters  fall  into  the  working  of  your  system.  Consti- 
tute it  as  an  undeviating  rule,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  at 
every  turn.  Tour  temper  is  better,  consequently  your 
health  ; your  work  is  better,  because  you  feel  sure  of  being 
paid  for  it ; your  bills  are  paid,  your  credit  good  ; in  fact, 
your  business  is  a perfect  Elysium  compared  to  the  giumpy, 
disagreeable,  unhappy  gentleman  who  transacts  his  busi- 
ness on  the  long  and  short  credit  system. 

I know  several  photographers  who  lose  scores  of  pounds 
yearly  by  being  “ mealy  ’’-mouthed  and  afraid  to  ask  for 
cash,  fearing  they  might  offend  a customer.  If  a customer 
be  sensible  and  honest,  and  the  matter  put  before  him  with 
courtesy  and  frankness,  there  is  little  fear  of  giving  offence. 
If  you  lose  one  cantankerous  customer,  ninety-nine  others 
support  you,  which  pays  well.  Your  humble  servant 
carried  on  the  credit  system  for  years  to  his  cost,  but  has 
seen  the  errors  of  his  ways  and  reformed,  and  I say  unto 
all  my  brethren,  “ Go  ye  and  do  likewise.” 

How  to  get  the  cash  is  tbe  next  point.  The  modus 
operandi  varies  with  the  different  temperaments  and  moral 
education  of  your  clients.  Some  will  pay,  others  do  pay, 
another  may  pay,  and  the  last  won’t  if  he  can  avoid  it. 

The  first  is  a paragon  of  honesty,  cheerfully  pays  his 
money  while  you  take  his  name  and  address,  pleasantly 
departs,  then  you  bow  your  head,  heave  a silent  prayer, 
and  all  is  peace. 
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No.  2 is  the  hesitating  customer,  who  is  nevertheless 
easily  disposed  of.  You  politely  ask  if  you  shall  give  him  a 
receipt  now  for  the  amount ; he  replies,  “ Certainly,”  pays 
his  money,  and  is  gone. 

No.  3 is  the  one  who  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  paying 
at  the  time,  and  is  just  about  leaving  the  reception-room, 
when  you  apologise,  and  remind  him  that  he  has  forgotten 
to  settle  for  the  photographs.  In  answer,  he  says  he  has 
been  photographed  at  many  places  before,  and  never  been 
asked  for  the  money.  You  explain,  in  an  affable  manner, 
the  rules  of  the  establishment,  and  appeal  to  him  as  a 
business  man  the  importance  of  adhering  to  your  adopted 
method  of  transacting  business.  He  rejoins  : “If  such  is 
your  rule,  I have  no  desire  to  break  it ; and  as  I have  to 
pay,  I may  as  well  do  so  at  once.” 

No.  4 is  the  one  who  always  fears  he  is  going  to  be  done, 
and  flatly  refuses  to  pay  until  he  gets  the  pictures,  as  he 
may  not  like  them,  &c.  This,  as  a rule,  is  a difficult 
subject.  You  might  try  a joke  with  this  one,  with  im- 
punity ; and,  if  you  can  succeed  in  exciting  his  risible 
faculties,  you  have  gained  a point.  1 generally  put  one  or 
two  questions  to  him,  as  follows “ Would  you  seek 
admittance  to  a theatre,  and  promise  to  pay  if  you  liked 
the  performance  ? ” Answer,  “ Certainly  not ! ” Would 
you  go  to  a railway  booking-office,  and  tell  the  clerk  you 
are  going  a journey  on  their  line.  If  the  company  deliver 
you  safely,  and  you  enjoy  the  ride,  you  will  pay  them  ? ” 
Answer,  “ Oh,  that’s  another  thing  ! ” Not  convinced  yet. 
I at  once  take  him  into  the  mounting-room,  open  a drawer 
(I  call  it  the  drawer  of  conviction),  show  him  400  or  500 
photographs  of  all  kinds,  which  have  been  ordered  and 
never  called  for  (previous  to  my  adopting  the  cash  system). 
He  sees  the  force  of  the  argument,  calls  it  a great  shame, 
pays  his  money,  and  smilingly  bids  me  good  day. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent ; 
but  vary  your  procedure  according  to  the  foibles,  disposi- 
tion, and  humour  of  your  clients. 

One  thing : always  avoid  losing  your  temper,  at  all  cost. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  have  cash,  and  every  night  you  will 
be  able  to  say  : by  tact,  good  humour,  and  determination — 
this  is  how  I get  it ! 


The  “ Topic  ” next  week  will  be  “ Cheap  and  Effective 
Finished  Enlargements,”  by  George  Croughton. 


SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  DRY  PLATES. 

BY  WILLIAM  IIARDING  WARNER.* 

After  comparing  the  qualities  of  wet  and  dry  plates,  and 
dwelling  upon  the  importance  of  regarding  development  as  a 
science,  the  author  says : — 

I daily  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  more  nearly  we  can 
make  our  negatives  approach  to  a stained  film  rather  than  a 
dense  one— yet  with  a due  regard  to  contrast— the  more 
likely  are  wo  to  obtain  perfection.  Both  may  be  printed  in 
platina  or  silver,  using  suitable  paper,  and  masking  such  por- 
tions as  need  less  or  more  exposure,  for  there  is  a “ science  ” 
in  printing  as  well  as  in  development.  All  gelatine  plates  are 
inclined  to  give  detail,  and  doing  so  they  lack  contrast. 
Some,  however,  combine  these  two  points  in  a greater  degree 
than  others.  Some  give  the  one,  and  totally  fail  in  the  other 
Here,  again,  the  wet  process  steps  in  and  displays  its  power 
over  the  dry.  Here  it  is  where  cheap  plates  fail,  and  fair 
priced  ones  succeed.  The  following  is  a case  in  point : — A 
lnend  of  mine  of  some  reputation  in  his  native  town  (Bridge- 
north,  Salop)  was  called  upon  to  take  a group  of  challenge 
vases,  silver  cups,  ai  d medals  won  by  the  boating  club  of  the 
locality,  nearly  all  of  which  had  polished  surfaces  (these  are 
always  i.iflicult  to  obtain  correctly).  The  cheap  but  rapid  dry 
plate  was  the  only  one  available  just  then.  It  gave  a splotchy 
picture  without  detail.  A wet  plate  exposed  on  the  same  day 
of  the  same  subject,  being  slower,  gave  a powerful  negative  full 
of  modelling  and  modulation  of  tone,  with  detail  and  contrast 
i 8“®P°w  and  high  light,  with  every  reflection  perfectly 
defined.  Here,  then,  is  a valuable  lesson  conveyed.  A slow 

• Read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 


dry  plate  would  in  all  probability  Lave  met  the  occasion,  and 
insured  equal  results  with  the  wet.  Again,  a source  of  failure 
may  often  be  found  in  the  quality  of  the  glas3  supplied — it 
should  be  good  and  flat,  with  a smooth  even  surface.  As  I 
have  always  used  patent  plate  for  wet  plates,  I dislike  descend- 
ing to  sheet;  the  first  cost  is  perhaps  a little  more,  but  it  is 
the  cheapest  in  the  long  run  in  every  way.  It  has  an  even 
thickness  throughout,  with  a perfectly  smooth  surface.  Thus 
an  equal  thickness  of  film  can  be  secured,  a point  most  valu- 
able when  treating  with  varied  planes  of  distance.  If  some 
of  our  great  makers  would  adopt  this  suggestion,  or  allow  those 
who  prefer  to  use  such,  to  send  them  their  plates  to  be  coated 
and  made  fit  for  exposure,  they  would  be  no  losers  by  the 
operation,  and  we  might  then  hear  of  less  failures  from  a 
hitherto  unsuspected  source. 

Just  a word  now  upon  development  in  the  field,  ere  I proceed 
to  give  you  the  results  of  some  experiments  which  have  proved 
of  the  greatest  value  to  me  in  supplying  data  to  go  upon. 
Many,  I think,  may  be  found  to  agree  with  me  when  I say  the 
less  pyrogallic  we  can  use  the  better.  This  has  been  previously 
advocated  by  my  friend  Col.  H.  Stuart  Wortley,  at  page  135 
of  The  Photographic  News  Almanic  for  1879.  It  serves  to 
make  plain  and  forcible  the  detail  brought  out  in  combination 
with  a judicious  use  of  ammonia  restrained  by  either  bromide 
or  gelatine,  the  proper  intensity  being  given  by  after  develop- 
ment, either  by  the  excellent  formula  of  Messrs.  Wratten  and 
Wainwright,  of  iron,  aceto-gelatine,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  or  by 
silver  and  ammonia  B.  P.,  restrained  by  gelatine,  the  plate 
requiring  only  a very  small  quantity  of  either,  with  a thorough 
washing  afterwards,  and  spontaneous  drying.  Simplicity 
should  be  our  aim,  and  as  we  have  succeeded  so  well  with  the 
wet,  we  must  now  essay  to  be  so  with  the  dry  process.  But  we 
must  not  cast  off  our  “old  love”  (that  hackneyed  phrase,  as 
some  great  gun  hath  it),  and  be  on  with  the  new,  until  we  have 
mastered  some  of  its  many  vagaries,  whims,  and  oddities. 
When  that  is  done,  we  must  again  apply  ourselves  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  beat  printing  process  that  shall  place  our  efforts 
in  a more  pleasing  and  permanent  form  than  they  are  at 
present.  The  following  experiments  will  be  foundof  interest  • — 

Experiments  in  Dry  Plates. 

Swan’s  plates  used.  Marked  six  times  more  sensitive  than 
wet,  and  twelve  months  old  from  date  of  reception. 

1.  Exposure  of  40  seconds  at  3.20  p.m.  on  7th  January,  1881, 
of  an  interior  of  a room,  with  a lady  standing  in  front  of  a side- 
board with  a looking-glass  at  back. 

Lens — full  aperture  of  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear,  8^  focal 
length. 

2.  Exposure  of  half-an-hour  at  3.40  p.m.  same  day  of  interior 
of  drawiug-roora,  with  the  blind  half-way  up  the  window,  the 
same  facing  the  camera. 

Lens — Dallmeyer’s  7 inch  wide-angle  landscape,  No.  2 stop. 
The  same  evening  these  plates  were  developed  by  ruby  light. — 
Edwards’  developer.  Washed,  alum  bath  ten  minutes,  washed, 
fixed  in  hyposulphate,  then  allowed  to  remain  in  one  minute 
after  fixing,  washed  well,  then  alumed,  and  washed  again  all 
night. 

Results. — No.  1.  Just  the  faintest  possible  image.  Impossi- 
ble to  print.  Put  aside  as  a failure. 

No.  2.  Better,  but  very  faint.  Impossible  to  print.  Put 
away  as  a failure.  There  was  not  the  slightest  halation  with 
the  window. 

Thursday,  26th  May. — In  orange  light  derived  from  four  folds 
of  orange  paper  put  together  with  paper  varnish. 

By  day.— Placed  No.  2 in  tray  and  gave  it  following  bath  : 

Liq.  amm.  fort.  ’880,  2 drops 

Soft  water  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 ounces 

Allowed  it  to  remain  five  minutes,  using  a soft  brush  at  the 
same  time  to  work  it  into  the  plate,  which  had  been  lying  about 
exposed  to  the  air.  During  this  time  I put  ten  drops  of  a ninety- 
six  grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  in  alcohol  (equal  to  two  grains) 
into  measure,  added  two  ounces  of  water  with  a quarter  grain 
of  bromide  per  ounce,  and  poured  two  ounces  of  the  ammonia 
bath  away,  adding  the  balance  to  the  pyrogallic  in  the  measure, 
which  was  then  thrown  on  to  the  plate  and  covered  up — it  at 
once  began  to  redevelop  ; on  its  stopping,  a drop  of  ammonia, 
with  five  drops  of  the  Wortley  restraiuer,  and  one  drop  of  a ten- 
grain  solution  of  silver  and  citric  acid,  were  added,  which  gave 
it  fresh  power  and  force,  and  after  one  hour’s  work  a good 
clean  printing  negative,  with  all  the  china,  pictures,  and  carpet 
in  detail,  was  produced,  thus  showing  the  wonderfully  latent 
property  of  the  gelatine  film. 
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No.  1 was  then  tried.  It  took  twenty  drops  of  strong  am- 
monia with  four  grains  of  weak  pyrogallic  and  water  to  briDg 
out  full  detail  even  to  the  pattern  of  the  paper  on  wall  of  room, 
and  detail  of  things  on  sideboard  with  lady’s  face  reflected  in 
the  glass  of  same  : result,  after  two  hours’  work,  a fair  printing 
negative.  No  frilling  in  either. 

About  the  middle  of  July  experiments  were  made  with  a view 
to  developing  dry  plates  in  the  field  to  see  the  results  before 
quitting  the  spot.  It  consists,  after  primary  development,  of  just 
rinsing  the  plate,  then  placing  it  in  a bath  of  methylated 
alcohol  for  three  or  four  minutes,  remove,  drain,  and  place  in 
draining  box  to  take  home  to  finish  at  leisure.  In  a few 
hours  the  negatives  will  be  found  quite  dry,  and  may  be  exposed 
to  weak  daylight.  In  conclusion,  I need  only  add  that  oft- 
repeated  saying,  “ It  is  not  quantity,  but  quality,”  that  we  want ; 
it  is  just  this  quality  which  has  been,  is,  and  ever  will  he  that 
which  makes  the  wet  plate  so  charming.  Let  us  strivo  in  the 
future  to  equal  in  the  dry  what  is  so  readily  attainable  and  so 
worthy  of  emulation.  As  a caution  to  dry  plate  workers,  I 
would  suggest  that  negatives  when  developed  and  finished  be 
put  into  a rack  to  dry,  rather  than  placed  to  lean  against  another, 
as  the  moisture  that  condenses  from  the  wet  surface  carries 
with  it  somo  portion  of  the  gelatiue  and  the  colour  deposit,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  negative. 

(£0rrfS£0ni>fnr£. 

POSTAL  PACKETS. 

Sir, — I wish  you  would  use  your  powerful  aid,  and  pro- 
test against  the  way  sensitive  paper  is  sent  by  post.  I 
repeatedly  get  my  roll  open  at  the  ends,  so  that  it  admits 
light,  and  sometimes  it  is  crushed.  If  it  is  sealed  with 
sealing  wax,  which  is  generally  broken,  either  accidentally, 
or  by  the  post  authorities.  In  any  case,  it  is  the  poor 
photographer  who  suffers.  If  sealed  packets  are  not  allowed 
through  the  book-post,  then  dealers  should  not  send  them, 
for  I hold  it  is  their  business  to  find  out  how  packages  can 
be  safely  sent.  As  it  is,  I can  get  no  satisfaction  from  my 
ost  office,  or  my  supplier;  and  i think  it  is  very  hard  to 
e between  two  stools.  Hoping  you  will  take  the  matter 
up, — I remain  yours,  &c.,  A Country  Photographer. 


SPOTS  AND  MARKINGS  ON  COMMERCIAL 
GELATINE  PLATES. 

Sir, — I see  in  your  issue  of  September  23rd,  at  a meeting 
of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  that  “ Mr. 
Brothers  exhibited  a print  from  a negative  in  which  markings 
like  wire  net-work  had  put  in  an  appearanoe.” 

As  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  is  now 
taking  place  in  Pall  Mall,  I would  suggest  that  a space  of  wall 
should  be  given  especially  for  the  exhibition  of  prints  from 
negatives  of  this  description,  and  also  opportunity  given  by 
the  Society  for  the  exhibition  of  negatives  which  give 
similar  phenomena. 

A few  years  ago  (I  think  in  the  Photographic  News 
Almanac  of  1874  or  ’75),  I wrote  a paper  referring  to  the 
vagaries  sometimes  exhibited  by  “ commercial  dry  plates,” 
in  some  of  which  “ moon-like  ” spots,  and  very  beautiful 
“comets,”  with  the  most  perfect  tails,  had  made  their 
appearance.  There  wore  also  “stars”  with  every  variety  of 
corruscation,  and  it  certainly  appears  to  me  that  the  photo- 
graphic world  should  not  keep  all  these  marvels  of  science 
to  itself,  but  should  give  of  its  treasures  of  knowledge  freely 
to  the  public  outside. 

My  impression  is,  however,  that  the  manufacturers  of 
some  of  these  plates  have  some  private  understanding  with 
the  celestial  world  for  the  production  of  these  beautiful 
phenomena,  and  that  their  appearance  is  a trade  secret  known 
to  the  makers  of  commercial  plates  almost  alone. 

The  production  of  the  well-known  “spirit  photographs  ” 
was  a valuable  commercial  secret,  and  produced  large  sums 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  knew  how  to  fix  them  on  the 
photographic  plate. 

In  your  article  on  “ Posing  for  Photographs,”  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Photographic  News,  I s.o  in  the  last 


paragraph  reference  to  a large  Daguerreotype  as  a possible 
explanation  of  some  of  these  markings  and  phenomena.  I 
would  add,  however,  regarding  my  paper  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News  Almanac,  referring  to  those  photographic 
wonders,  that  the  maker  of  some  of  the  commercial  plates 
referred  to,  wrote  me  a private  letter  acknowledging  the 
justice  of  my  description  of  his  beautiful  “comets”  and 
“stars,”  but  stating  also  his  regret  that  I had  called  atten- 
tion to  the  phenomena  in  your  columns,  as  the  ordinary 
practical  photographer  (whether  amateur  or  professional) 
could  never  be  made  to  understand  the  joke  of  having  a fine 
comet  with  a flowing  tail  right  across  the  trees  of  a land- 
scape, or  a star  with  radiating  corruscations  in  the  eye  of  a 
portrait,  ora  number  of  round  spots  of  various  sizes  (but 
beautifully  round,  all  of  them)  distributed  with  impartial 
eccentricity  all  over  the  developed  and  fixed  negative.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  is  not  a photo- 
grapher of  yesterday,  and  that  he  may  have  his  own  ideas  as 
to  the  origin  of  some  of  these  ‘'wire- work  markings,” 
“ spots,”  “ comets,”  and  “stars.” — Faithfully  yours, 

Francis  W.  Turton,  Comma ude.r,  R.  N. 

Bagni  di  Lucca,  Italy. 


CHEAP  DEVELOPMENT. 

Sir, — I clip  the  subjoined  from  the  Melbourne  Argus ; 
Australia  would  6eem  a good  place  for  dry  plate  furnishers. 

“ To  Photographers.—  Bardwell’s  Concentrated  Developer  for 
dry  plates,  guaranteed  never  to  fail ; in  16  oz.  bottles,  with 
ull  instructions,  price  £1.  Containing  sufficient  to  develop 
256  cabinet  plates  or  512  quarter  plates,  and  warranted  to  keep 
any  length  of  time.  Country  photographers  supplied,  and 
forwarded  immediately.  The  dry  plate  process  thoroughly 
taught  personally.  Fur  terms,  apply  toBardwell,  Royal  Studio, 
21,  Collin  Street,  East." 

Yours,  &c.,  W.  C.  Crofts. 


ACTINIC  LIGHT  DURING  DEVELOPMENT. 

Sir, — A great  deal  has  been  written  and  said  about  the 
absolute  necessity  of  an  almost  Egyptian  darkness  while 
developing  gelatine  plates.  Now,  without  wishing  to  gain- 
say or  deny  this  most  probable  thing,  I should  like  to  know 
what  its  ardent  advocates  would  say  to  the  following  fact. 
The  dark  room  in  which  I am  accustomed  to  work  has 
two  doors  at  right  angles.  I here  give  a small  plan  of  the 


// 
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room.  Nos.  1 and  2 are  the  doors,  and  No.  3 the  window. 
No.  2 opens  directly  into  the  studio,  No.  1 into  a passage 
leading  from  the  latter,  consequently  rather  a light  passage. 
Now  on  two  or  three  occasions,  by  a carelessness  which  I 
do  not  attempt  to  excuse,  door  No.  1 has  been  unknowingly 
left  open  four  or  five  inches  during  the  development  of 
Wratten  and  Wainwright’s  instantaneous  plates,  and, 
singular  to  relate,  the  negative  has  been  excellent — not 
fogged  in  the  least. 

Now  of  course  the  door  ought  to  have  been  closed,  but 
the  fact  that  it  was  open,  thereby  admitting,  without 
doubt,  some  light,  seems  to  me  rather  suggestive,  and  to 
fly  somewhat  in  the  face  of  the  “ Erebus  ” creed,  and  I 
thought  it  worth  bringing  before  the  photographic  com- 
munity. E.  G,  Russell. 


§r0C££i>'mgs  of  Socidu*. 

Soura  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  winter  session  was  held  on  Thursday, 
Oct.  6th,  in  the  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  Rev.F.  F. 
Statham,  president,  in  the  chair. 
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The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting,  together  with  those 
of  the  out-door  meetings,  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  President,  in  the  course  of  a few  remarks,  alluded  to 
this  being  the  twenty-eecond  year  of  its  existence.  He  also 
alluded  to  the  immense  advance  made  in  photography  from 
the  time  of  its  first  discovery  in  so  short  a period  com- 
pared with  other  arts  and  sciences,  s'eam  having  taken  more 
than  one  hundred  years  to  bring  it  to  its  present  state  of 
perfection.  Referring  to  the  application  of  photography, 
there  was  scarcely  an  art  or  science  into  which  photo- 
graphy bad  not  pushed  its  way  and  become  of  immense  use  one 
way  or  another.  He  concluded  his  remarks  by  wishing  pros- 
perity to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  now  starting 
upon  their  winter  session,  and  stating  that  the  prosperity 
hitherto  attained  had  been  owing  to  the  unity  amongst  its 
members,  and  that  no  quarrel  had  resulted  from  difference  of 
opinion. 

A letter  was  then  read  from  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking,  Assistant 
Secret  ary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  enclosing 
tickets  for  the  Exhibition  for  distribution  amongst  the  members. 
A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President  of  the  Parent 
Society. 

A letter  was  also  read  from  Mr.  Henderson  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  members  to  the  fact  that  his  Thursday  Evening  Meetings 
at  Ashley’s  Hotel  were  held  in  no  antagonistic  spirit  to  this  or 
any  other  society,  and  that  he  should  be  very  pleased  to  see  any 
of  the  members  present  any  Thursday,  also  photographers 
generally  visiting  the  Exhibition. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  subject  for  the  Monthly 
Competition  as  “ On  the  Look-Out.” 

Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  then  read  a paper"  On  the  Reproduc- 
tion of  Small  Negatives  for  Single  Transfer  Carbon  Printing  ” 
(see  page  485). 

Mr.  J abez  Hughes  said  he  had  failed  to  find  anything  new 
in  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  paper.  The  question  of  reproducing  nega- 
tives was  of  great  importance ; he  himself  had  many  valuable 
negatives  that  he  often  dreaded  to  see  go  into  the  printing- 
frame  ; yet  it  was  very  seldom  he  could  reproduce  them  to  print 
equal  to  the  original. 

Mr.  Foxlse  said  that  if  the  tissue  was  not  in  very  good  work- 
ing order,  the  collodion  substratum  was  the  best. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  preparing 
bichromated  gelatine  by  those  making  only  one  or  two  trans- 
parencies a week.  He  preferred  a very  thin  collodion,  say  four 
grains  of  cotton  to  the  ounce  of  solvent,  a little  iodide  of  cad- 
mium being  added  to  each  ounce.  The  method  used  by  the 
Autotype  Company  was  the  gelatine  substratum,  and  the  tissue 
collodh  nized. 

Mr.  Cowan  asked  why  iodized  collodion  ? 

Mr.  Wilkinson  replied  that  the  plain  collodion  shrivelled  up, 
while  the  other  made  more  of  a film. 

Mr.  Hughes  asked  of  what  use  was  the  iodide,  as  it  was 
washed  out  at  once.  He  used  from  2i  to  3 grains  of  cotton, 
and  a large  excess  of  alcohol. 

Mr.  W.  Brooks  stated  his  plan  for  reproduction  as  follows  : 
— Place  the  original  negative  in  contact  with  collodio -bromide 
emulsion  plate,  develop  with  alkaline  pyrogallic ; this  develops 
a positive ; then  well  wash,  and  soak  in  a ten-grain  alcoholic 
solution  of  iodine  until  the  image  is  converted  into  iodide  of 
Bilver ; then  well  wash,  and  re-apply  the  alkaline  pyrogallic  ; a 
negative  reversed,  similar  to  the  original,  is  obtained. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Wilkinson, 

Mr.  Archer  Clarke  made  a few  remarks  on  the  development 
of  gelatine  plates,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  he  preferred  to 
mix  the  whole  amount  of  pyrogallic  ; but  care  was  required  in 
adding  the  preservative  to  the  water,  and  then  the  pyrogallic, 
else  a sediment  was  formed.  Citric  acid  seemed  the  favourite 
preservative,  although  he  preferred  nitric,  his  formula  being — 

Pyrogallic  1 ouuce 

Nitric  acid  12  to  13  drops 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  107  ounces 

Mr.  Clarke  passed  round  some  bottles  of  pyrogallic  solution 
preserved  for  twelve  months,  the  preservatives  being  citric,  nitric, 
and  salicylic  acids,  the  latter  certainly  appearing  the  clearest. 

Mr.  Burton  said  a considerable  amount  of  bromide  did  not 
lessen  the  density  or  detail,  if  development  could  be  prolonged. 
He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  method  was 

to  have  each  solution — bromide,  ammonia,  and  pyrogallic 

separate.  After  a little  experience,  a number  of  negatives  could 
be  developed  in  the  same  solution,  one  after  the  other,  by  adding 
a little  of  the  different  solution  required. 


Mr.  Cowan  said  for  plates  that  gave  green  fog  ferrous  oxalate 

was  best. 

Mr.  HuoHKd  said  the  thanks  of  photographers  were  due  to 
Mr.  Burton  for  his  series  of  articles  in  the  photographic  papers, 
as  photographers  had  almost  got  into  a fixed  groove  with  regard 
to  the  development  of  plates,  and  such  daring  propositions  as  he 
had  made  must  do  good. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  called  attention  to  the  difference  in  prepara- 
tion of  plates  now,  the  present  make  of  plates  requiring  more 
bromide  than  formerly. 

Mr.  Truman  Wood,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  members  to  some  lectures  to  take 
place  in  January  by  Capt.  Abney,  stating  he  should  be  happy  to 
supply  tickets  to  any  who  wished  to  attend  ; also  that  an  exhibi- 
tion of  old  processes  and  apparatus  would  be  held,  and  asking 
any  member  for  the  loan  of  anything  calculated  to  enhance  the 
exhibition.  Mr.  Wood  also  stated  that  he  had  had  fitted  up  a 
small  dark-room,  which  at  any  time  was  at  the  service  of  the 
Society. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Wood, 

The  Chairman  said  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  would  be 
the  Annual  Technical  Meeting,  held  on  Nov.  3.  The  annual 
dinner  would  be  held  on  Dec.  3,  further  particulars  of  which 
would  be  duly  announced. 

Mr.  Pearsall  then  called  the  attention  of  members  and  others 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Photographic  Club,  passed  Oct.  5,  and 
published  in  the  photographic  papers. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the 
Religious  Institution  Room  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  inst. ; the 
chair  was  taken  at  a quarter  past  eight  o’clock  by  Mr.  John 
Parker,  President.  There  was  a fair  gathering  of  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  general  meeting  and  the  subsequent 
council  meetings  where  read  and  approved  of,  when  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  members,  viz.,  James  C.  Annan,  Wm.  D. 
Clark,  Henry  Redwood,  Walter  Scott,  and  C.  S.  Thomson.  J.  C. 
Bame  was  elected  a subscriber. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Philosophical  Society,  in  reply 
to  one  asking  for  information  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the 
Association  would  be  admitted  as  a section  of  their  Society,  was 
read  as  follows : — 

“ John  T.  McLellan,  Esq.,  30<A  Septtmber,  1881. 

“ Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Association,  Glasgow. 

“ Dear  Sib, — I laid  the  application  of  your  Association  for 
admission  as  a section  of  the  Philosophical  Society  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  the  28th 
inst.,  and  I am  desired  to  inform  you  that  the  Council  does  not 
see  its  way  to  granting  your  request  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
its  decision  is  as  follows  : ‘ After  full  consideration,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  offer  to  the  Association  the  use  of  a room  for 
its  meetings  for  one  year,  on  terms  similar  to  those  arranged  with 
the  Geological  and  Archaeological  Societies,  reserving  the  question 
of  admission  as  a section  of  the  Society  till  a future  time.  The 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate  this  decision  to  the 
Photographic  Association,  and  to  refer  it  for  arrangement  as  to 
details  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Miller,  100,  Wellington  Street,  the  convenor 
of  the  House  Committee.’  (Signed)  John  G.  McKendriok.” 

The  Chairman  invited  the  members  to  pass  their  opinion  upon 
the  matter  as  it  now  stood,  when  Mr.  Gilfillan  suggested  that 
no  further  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  matter.  He  thought  it 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  an  independent  asso- 
ciation to  act  the  part  of  a “ hanger-on-to-the-tails  ” of  any 
Society.  Mr.  Urie  also  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  allowing 
the  matter  to  drop.  He  thought,  although  affiliation  with 
the  Philosophical  Society  might  offer  many  advantages,  indivi- 
duality as  an  independent  Association  would  be  lost.  He  also 
remarked  that  there  was  considerable  diffidence  at  present 
amongst  the  members  in  bringing  forward  papers  and  other 
matters  for  discussion.  If  this  was  the  case  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  it  would  be  considerably  increased  under 
the  proposed  change,  when  efforts  in  that  direction  might  be 
subjected  to  the  criticism  of  some  of  the  most  scientific  men  of 
the  day.  The  matter  was  ultimately  left  in  abeyance.  The 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  call  in  the  meantime  upon  Mr.  Miller, 
and  acquire  any  further  information,  and  report  same  at  next 
genoral  meeting. 

The  President  then  opened  the  business  of  the  session  by 
delivering  his  inaugural  address,  which  was  listened  to  with  greai, 
attention,  and  seemed  to  give  much  satisfaction.  The  lecturer 
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spoke  in  flattering  terms  of  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
photography,  and  anticipated  for  it  a sphere  of  usefulness  among 
the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  century  to  which  it  would  be  vain 
to  set  a limit.  He  also  spoke  of  the  objection  which  artists,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  oppose  to  photography  as  an  art, 
all  of  which  he  clearly  showed  to  be  fallacious  and  untenable. 
He  spoke  also  in  eloquent  terms  of  the  elevating  influence  of  the 
pursuit  of  photography,  and  severely  criticised  the  unsatisfactory 
aDd  inartistic  nature  of  photographic  groups.  In  speaking  of 
sky  shades,  he  observed  that  a good  one  that  can  be  readily 
adjusted  to  the  outline  of  the  sky  is  still  a want,  and  he  thought 
that  if  some  of  the  ingenuity  that  had  been  so  fully  devoted  to 
produce  such  a shade,  so  that  the  sky  and  foreground  might  each 
receive  its  proper  proportion  of  exposure,  it  would  be  an  immense 
benefit  to  the  landscape  photographer. 

Some  of  the  negatives  taken  at  the  out-door  meeting  on  the 
26th  ult.,  and  prints  taken  therefrom,  with  a splendid  collection 
exhibited  by  the  President  in  illustration  of  his  subject,  were  placed 
on  the  table,  all  of  which  were  favourably  criticised,  and  elicited 
the  hope  that  the  “ field-day  ” would  become  a permanent  institu- 
tion. 

It  was  intimated  that  a question-box  would  be  placed  at  the 
door  on  future  meetings. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  moved  that  a scrap-book  should  be  obtained  in 
which  to  keep  any  prints  that  might  be  presented  to  the  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Dodd  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Secretary  remarked  that  there  were  alroady  sufficient  to 
fill  a large  album  ; and  he,  with  the  Treasurer,  were  instructed 
to  have  this  idea  carried  out  forthwith. 

Mr.  Bell  asked  how  it  was  that  prints  mounted  on  tinted 
boards  would  not  adhere,  but  invariably  peeled  off  when  dry.  He 
had  noticed  this  drawback  in  the  work  of  other  photographers, 
and  it  was  a very  troublesome  fact  in  his  own  studio. 

Mr.  Urie  explained  that  the  tinted  boards  are  printed  with  a 
greasy  lithographic  ink,  and  consequently  repelled  the  paste. 
He  suggested  the  addition  of  ox-gall  to  the  mounting  medium. 

Mr.  Dodd  said  he  had  never  experienced  this  drawback  in  the 
use  of  tinted  boards,  of  which  he  uses  large  quantities,  and 
mounts  with  corn  starch  paste  ; and  the 

President  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  gelatine  dissolved  in 
methylated  spirit  was  the  best  mounting  medium. 

The  Secretary  placed  upon  the  table  nine  copies  of  the 
Photographic  Timet,  being  the  volume  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  which  he  had  that  day  received  from  the  publisher  in 
New  York,  addressed  to  the  Association ; also  two  prints 
received  from  Mr.  Rogers,  Broughty  Ferry,  being  groups  of  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  Dundee  Photographic  Society,  taken 
at  Kennaird  Tower  on  the  occasion  of  their  second  annual  pic- 
nic. He  (the  Secretary)  was  instructed  to  acknowledge  receipt 
and  express  the  thanks  of  the  Association. 

There  being  no  farther  business,  the  meeting  closed  with  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  able  address. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Societt. 

The  last  ordinary  meeting  for  the  session  was  held  at  6,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  John 
Lessels,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  approved,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  ordinary  members  -Messrs  Robert  H. 
Eagle,  William  Adamson,  and  William  Lyon. 

The  Secrbtary  submitted  specimens  of  the  presentation  prints 
for  this  year — two  large  photographs  printed  by  the  Lichdruck 
process,  entitled  “ The  Pause  in  the  Dance,”  and  “ The  Visit  to 
the  Nurse,”  after  pictures  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  by  Vautier  and 
Ritscher  respectively.  The  pictures  were  much  admired,  and 
seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat  to  read  a 
paper  received  from  Mr.  W.  liarding  Warner,  of  Bristol,  entitled 
" Some  Experiences  with  Dry  Plates  ” (see  page  488).  Several 
prints  were  shown  illustrative  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pringle  Baid  he  did  not  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Warner  in  his  remarks  about  cheap  plates.  He  had  tried  all 
kinds,  and  found  the  cheap  work  quite  as  well  as  the  dear.  In 
developing  all  kinds  of  plates,  he  used  Edwards’  formula,  which 
he  found  extremely  handy.  One  thing  he  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  was  the  very  inferior  quality  of  glass  supplied  by 
manufacturers  of  gelatine  plates. 

Tbe  President  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Pringle  in  re- 
gard to  the  glass,  and  it  was  not  merely  the  makers  of  cheap 
plates  that  supplied  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  generally  found 
the  dearer  the  plates  the  worse  the  glass.  He  further  remarked 


that  Mr.  Warner  may  have  found  a wet  plate  more  suitable  for 

the  interior  of  the  church  he  took  ; but  if  he  came  to  photo- 
graphing churches  on  the  Continent,  with  stained  glass  windows, 
coloured  scrolls,  and  dark  pulpits  and  altars,  he  would  6nd  dry 
plates  much  better  ; for  what  formerly  took  one  and  a quarter 
hour’s  exposure  could  now  be  done  in  four  minutes. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat  said  if  plates  of  various  degrees  of  rapidity 
were  used,  as  recommended  in  the  paper,  one  would  be  very  apt 
to  get  into  a mess. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  said  Mr.  Warner’s  paper  contained  such 
a variety  of  information,  that  it  was  difficult  to  discuss  any  part 
of  it  definitely.  Some  of  the  statements  in  the  paper  were  so 
startling,  that  he  was  afraid  it  was  impossible  to  quite  agree  with 
them.  The  purport  of  the  paper  seemed  to  be  that  the  wet  was 
better  than  the  dry.  He  thought  Mr.  Warner  was  in  that  tran- 
sition state  which  all  dry -plate  photographers  had  gone  through, 
not  having  yet  given  up  the  wet,  and  just  feeling  their  way  with 
the  dry ; in  fact,  one  might  call  them  damp.  Regarding  the 
prints  which  were  submitted  along  with  the  paper,  the  hardness 
and  splotchiness  of  which  Mr.  Warner  complained,  and  attributed 
to  halation,  he  thought  merely  due  to  under-exposure.  Gelatine 
plates  were  well  known  to  give  rather  too  much  detail  if  fully 
exposed.  In  regard  te  what  Mr.  Pringle  said  about  the  quality 
of  the  glass  supplied  by  dealers  in  gelatine  plates,  he  quite 
agreed,  and  his  experience  also  was  that  the  dearer  plates  were 
on  the  worst  glass. 

Mr.  Rankine  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  regard  to 
the  time  of  exposure  of  one  of  the  groups — the  one  with  a dog  in 
the  foreground.  It  was  marked  four  seconds,  but  although  the 
dog  had  its  mouth  open,  and  was  evidently  panting,  it  was  most 
minutely  sharp. 

Mr.  Alexander  Mathieson  asked  if  any  one  could  inform  him 
if  transparencies  for  the  lantern  could  be  made  on  gelatine  plates 
developed  with  ferrous  oxalate  with  absolutely  clear  shadows? 

The  President  said  he  believed  such  a thing  could  be  got,  but 
up  to  the  present  he  had  failed  in  any  that  he  had  tried. 

Mr.  William  Neilson  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  War- 
ner for  contributing  the  paper  for  the  evening,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 
The  first  general  meeting  of  the  above  Society  for  the  session 
of  1881-2  was  held  in  Lamb’s  Hotel,  Reform  Street,  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  6tb,  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  Vice-president,  in 
the  chair. 

The  Hon  Secretary  (Air.  C.  Johnson)  read  the  minutes  of 
last  meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  next  elected  members  of  the 
Association,  viz.: — Messrs.  Peter  Ker,  W.  Ritchie,  C.  C. 
Calder,  J.  F.  Calder,  John  Mollison,  George  Merson,  and 
Mackintosh.  Congratulatory  remarks  were  made  as  to  the 
accession  of  new  members. 

Mr.  J.  Robertson,  Vice-president,  was  unanimously  elected 
Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  (J.  Johnson  (Hon  Sec.)  was  glad  to  announce  that 
several  members  had  promised  to  read  interesting  papers  during 
the  session,  and  that  popular  evenings,  open  to  members  and 
friends,  enlivened  by  lantern  entertainments  and  lectures,  would 
be  held.  It  was  also  expected  that  as  the  Association’s  Exhibi- 
tion opens  in  February  next  at  the  Albert  Institute,  some  of 
the  brightest  lights  in  photography  would  rise  in  the  Dundee 
horizon,  and  shed  their  beams  on  this  important  occasion. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  J.  T.  Taylor,  Esq.,  for  his  contribution 
of  the  American  Photographer . 

Thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  meeting. 


Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  H.  Morington  in 
the  chair, 

Mr.  Henderson  gave  a description  of  his  recent  trip  to  the 
Paris  Electrical  Exhibition,  and  exhibited  an  electric  gas  light- 
ing apparatus  he  had  purchased  there  ; which  consisted  of 
small  circular  metal  box,  in  the  bottom  of  which  was  a carbon 
plate.  A quantity  of  asbestos  saturated  with  a solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  was  placed  in  the  box,  and  the  lid  put  on ; a 
small  zinc  plate  attached  to  the  under  side  of  this  lid  was  then, 
by  means  of  a button  on  the  top,  pressed  down  on  to  the  asbestos, 
and  the  electric  current  generated  by  the  coutact  was  communi- 
cated by  means  of  the  spring  working  the  button  to  a conducting 
wire  enclosed  in  a tube,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a piece  of 
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platinum  which  became  incandescent.  Upon  the  apparatus  being 
tested  by  placing  it  in  a stream  of  gas,  it  pressing  the  button 
the  gas  was  immediately  ignited.  He  also  showed  one  of  Pro- 
fessor Stebbing’s  pellicle  negatives,  and  briefly  described  the 

Erocess  of  development,  which  is  as  follows The  film  having 
een  exposed  behind  a piece  of  glass  in  the  dark  slide,  it  is 
slightly  greased  round  the  edges  to  prevent  any  moisture  getting 
between  the  film  and  its  support,  and  then  placed  in  a develop- 
ing tray  and  the  developing  solution  poured  in  ; when  suffi- 
ciently developed  the  solution  is  poured  off,  and,  without 
removing  it  from  the  tray,  the  negative  is  slightly  rinsed  ; it  is 
then  fixed  with  byposulphate  and  again  rinsed.  A piece  of 
glass  slightly  larger  than  the  negative,  and  which  has  been 
dusted  over  with  powdered  talc,  is  then  placed  under  it,  and  it  is 
removed  from  the  tray.  Narrow  strips  of  gummed  paper  are 
placed  round  the  edges  of  the  negative  to  prevent  it  curling  up 
when  drying  ; when  dry,  it  is  removed  from  the  glass,  and  can 
be  printed  from  either  side. 

Mr.  Cobb  showed  a series  of  prints  from  negatives  two  inches 
square,  taken  with  Harrison's  Bijou  camera  by  Mr.  Henderson, 
from  the  windows  of  railway  carriages  and  the  deck  of  a steamer 
daring  his  trip  to  Paris. 

A very  fine  specimen  of  photography  by  M.  Barrenne,  of 
Paris,  was  exhibited. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic 
Association. 

A largely-attended  meeting  of  members  was  held  on  Tues- 
day last,  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  College  of  Science,  under 
the  presidency  of  W.  Armstrong,  Esq. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  having  been  read,  several 
new  members  were  balloted  for. 

The  Chairman,  in  his  opening  remarks,  said  that  the 
Secretary  had  not  received  that  response  to  the  circular  issued 
a short  time  since  that  could  have  been  desired. 

Mr.  J.  I’anson  exhibited  a series  of  large  prints,  some  of 
them  very  fine  enlargements  on  tho  golatino-bromide  paper, 
which  were  greatly  admired. 

Mr.  Mendelssohn  presented  to  the  Society  a large  photo- 
graph, which  was  characterised  by  the  Chairman  as  a most 
remarkable  picture,  deserving  especial  attention. 

Mes-rs.  Gibson,  Sawyer,  Smith,  Ridley,  and  others  also  con- 
tributed prints  of  their  summer’s  work. 

The  Secretary  then  exhibited,  by  means  of  the  lime  light, 
a large  number  of  photographic  transparencies,  many  of  which 
were  the  work  of  members,  while  some  very  excellent  ones 
were  lent  by  Messrs.  Coote,  Woodward,  and  Lee. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Chairman,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  contributed  to  the  interest 
of  the  meeting. 

With  respect  to  forthcoming  meetings,  it  was  announced  that 
Prof.  Marrecco  had  promised  a paper  for  that  in  November,  and 
that  the  Committee  proposed  to  make  the  December  meeting 
an  open  one,  at  which  evory  member  would  bo  expected  to 
contribute  at  least  three  photographs. 


Dalh  in  tjj* 

Soiree  at  the  Photographic  Society. — The  usual  Soiree 
at  the  opening  of  the  annual  Exhibition  was  held  in  the 
Society’s  rooms  on  Saturday  last  at  8 p.m.,  when  a brilliant 
and  very  crowded  gathering  honoured  the  Society  with  its 
presence ; they  were  received  by  the  President,  Mr.  James 
Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  the  Treasurer,  John  Spiller,  Esq., 
F.C.S.,  and  other  officers  of  the  Society,  and  remained  till  a late 
hour  inspecting  the  pictures. 

A jury  of  experts  of  authority,  having  examined  Herr  Van 
Beer’s  picture  “ La  Sire'ne,”  in  preparing  which  the  artist  had 
been,  as  we  have  reported,  accused  of  nefariously  employing 
photography,  has  entirely  exonerated  the  paiuter,  and  explained 
his  mode  of  working. — Echo. 

Solid  Matter  in  Solutions. — An  ingenious  method  for  deter- 
mining the  total  solid  matter  in  solution  in  different  waters  is 
described  iu  Chem.  Soc.  Journal  by  Dr.  Mills.  The  method  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  if  a small  glass  bead  with  an  attached 
weight  is  allowed  to  ascend  in  a saline  solution  of  known  strength, 
it  will  rise  more  slowly  the  greater  the  amount  of  solvent  present. 
Experiments  are  given  showing  that  the  rate  of  ascent  is  also 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  soluble  matter  i.  e.,  on  the 
viscosity  of  the  solution.  For  detecting  variations  in  the  solids 


in  the  same  water,  for  preparing  standard  solutions,  &c.,  the 
bulb  method  is  likely  to  be  useful.  Experiments  detailed  in  tho 
same  paper  lead  Mills  to  regard  the  specific  gravity  of  a potable 
water  as  a direct  indication  of  the  quantity  of  total  solids  in 
solution. 

Studies  on  the  Chemical  Action  of  Light,  by  M.  Lsmoine. — 
He  has  compared  experimentally,  from  various  points  of  view, 
the  influence  of  light  with  that  of  heat  in  chemical  reactions  ; 
considering,  more  especially,  isomeric  transformations,  and  the 
influence  of  dissolution,  temperature,  organic  matters,  and  colour. 
Inter  alia,  chloride  of  silver,  so  sensitive  to  light,  is  unaltered 
by  it  when  disolved  in  ammonia.  The  rate  of  chemical  trans- 
formations often  varies  extremely  with  the  temperature,  for  light 
as  well  as  for  heat.  Presence  of  organic  matters  often  accelerates 
a reaction  iu  light,  and  allows  of  its  commencing  at  a lower 
temperature.  For  various  substances  which  heat  alone  would 
decompose  at  low  temperatures,  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum 
seems  much  less  efficacious  than  the  violet  end  ; but  in  time  both 
lights  seem  to  produce  the  same  effect.  Nature. 


Sto  Gormponitentt. 

##*  Pressure  on  our  columns  necessitates  the  postponement  of 
“ At  Home,”  and  other  important  papers. 

***  A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  paid  for  the  best 
practical  article  on  “ Photographic  Residues  and  Waste;  What 
is  worth  saving,  and  how  I save  it.”  The  name  of  the  author 
need  not  appear.  For  rules,  see  previous  numbers  of  News. 
Contributions  must  reach  this  Office  by  the  1st  November. 

Cardiff. — The  crude  sulphide  of  potassium,  known  commercially 
as  liver  of  sulphur,  is  the  compound  usually  employed. 

P.  G.  W. — 1.  One  and  sixpence  each  picture.  2.  See  the  new  book 
on  Printing,  by  Captain  Abney  and  H.  P.  Robinson. 

D.  J.  C (Cork). — 1.  See  answer  to  P.  G.  W.  2.  Our  Publishers 
undertake  to  procure  the  registration. 

Samuel  Redlow. — 1.  The  addition  of  ammonia  may,  under  the 
circumstances,  give  rise  to  tho  production  of  a very  dangerously 
explosive  substance.  2.  Nitric  acid  has  no  action  whatever  on 
them. 

G.  P. — The  front  combination  of  tho  lens  will,  if  good,  answer 
admirably  for  the  purpose.  The  stop  should  be  about  an  inch 
and  a half  from  the  flat  or  concave  side.  I f you  turn  the  convex 
side  towards  the  view — that  is,  use  it  as  placed  at  present — the  dis- 
tortion will  be  pincushion-like ; but  if  reversed,  the  distortion  will 
be  of  the  barrel  kind. 

Aspirant. — 1.  Those  who  are  most  successful  take  care  to  avoid 
the  use  of  water  at  a higher  temperature  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  2.  Coat  the  tissue  with  collodhm,  and  allow  this  to 
become  nearly  dry  before  mounting  it.  3.  It  is  of  doubtful 
advantage,  and  scarcely  ever  done  in  actual  practice. 

Employer. — You  have  no  remedy  as  far  as  the  breach  of  confidence 
is  concerned,  but  if  he  has  taken  away  samples  of  your  materials, 
you  could  doubtless  institute  a criminal  prosecution. 

J.  T.  Jones.  — 1.  Not  unless  a considerable  proportion  of  chrome- 
alum  is  added.  2.  A five-graiu  solution  of  silver  nitrate  to  which 
an  excess  of  a saturated  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  has  been 
added  (that  is,  enough  to  re-dissolve  tho  precipitate  first  formed) 
will  answer  your  purpose,  if  mixed  to  a cream  with  whiting,  and 
rubbed  on  the  copper. 

M.  Holmes. — The  fact  of  the,  nitrate  of  silver  having  been  kept 
for  some  weeks  in  paper  would  probably  account  for  your  diffi- 
culties. When  using  such  contaminated  silver  you  will  probably 
have  to  make  the  bath  decidedly  acid. 

Moke  Light. — 1.  To  satisfactorily  actuate  the  machine  you 
allude  to,  a five  or  six  horse-power  engine  would  be  required. 
2.  Usually  electro-coated  with  copper  or  nickel.  3.  Not  likely 
to  prove  satisfactory. 

Dark-Room  Assistant. — 1.  Your  collodion  is  evidently  over- 
iodized ; add  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  plain  collodion.  2.  A 
little  risky,  but  generally  successful  when  skilfully  managed. 

Fred.  Chiswell  — 1.  About  three  grains  to  the  ounce.  2 Two 
names  for  the  same  thing.  3.  Let  us  have  further  particulars, 
and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  you. 

C.  M.— If  what  you  send  is  an  example  of  your  best  after  two 
years'  study  and  practice,  you  had  better  give  up  photography. 

S.  Barton. — The  stains  evidently  arise  from  the  use  of  dirty 
glasses.  A prolonged  soaking  in  tho  following  will  generally 
prove  equal  to  removing  any  kiud  of  impurity. 

Bichromate  of  potassium 2 ounces 

Sulphuric  acid  4 ,, 

Water 10  ,, 

James  Smith. — 1.  You  must  not  expect  results  equal  to  those 
obtained  on  paper  which  you  sensitize  yourself.  2.  Detailed  in- 
formation will  doubtless  be  published  on  the  subject  before  long. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

(A  SECOND  VISIT). 

The  pictures  spoken  of  first  in  the  catalogue  are  simply 
too  high  to  be  examined.  Mr.  J.  Catford,  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head,  has,  however,  other  prints  further 
on,  of  which  the  best,  probably,  is  Ilfracomb  Swimming 
Bath  (225).  The  Screes,  Wastwater  (2),  by  Messrs.  T.  A. 
and  G.  Green,  represents  good  work,  as  does  also  the 
foliage  picture  (54) ; but  they  are  both  too  lofty  for  proper 
examination.  The  interiors  shown  by  Mr.  Edward  Fox 
(21)  are  good  photographs  and  unpleasant  pictures,  for 
the  cold,  bare  wards  of  an  hospital  are  not  likely  to 
yield  pleasing  results.  Other  views  of  Alexandra  Hospi- 
tal (149,  151)  are  more  grateful  to  the  eye;  St.John’s 
Tower  (23),  by  Mr.  Sylvester  Parry,  needs  the  use  of  a 
fire-escape  to  look  at  it  in  its  present  position  ; other 
prints  on  the  walls  by  Mr.  Parry  (226  and  239)  are,  how- 
ever, examples  of  thoroughly  good  work. 

Dumbarton  Castle  (24),  by  Messrs. T.  and  R.  Annan,  is 
one  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  room.  The  landing  pier,  of 
dark,  massive  granite  that  juts  out  into  the  still,  clear 
waters  of  the  Clyde,  serves  as  foreground  to  the  heights 
beyond,  while,  above  the  old  grey  pile,  is  a magnificent 
sky  that  harmonises  well  with  the  castle.  “ Step- 
ping Stones”  (25),  beside  it,  is  also  weli  worthy  of  atteu- 
* tion.  Some  of  Mr.  Henry  Reeves’  canoe  sketches  (27) 
are  striking  ; in  one  of  them  the  dipping  sails  look  like  a 
flight  of  gulls  that  have  just  touched  the  water.  Mr. 
Reeves  also  exhibits  some  animal  studies  (563).  “ Brid- 
lington Sands  ” (28),  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Brown,  a soft  and  clear 
little  picture,  denotes  the  possession  of  much  taste  and  skill. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Holden  Hambrough,  who  is  already 
known  for  her  bold  pictures  of  our  English  ruins,  contri- 
butes this  year  more  work  of  the  same  class  (30,  31,  &c.), 
but  they  are  most  of  them  hung  too  high  to  permit  a fair 
view.  Mr.  G.  Renwick  depicts  cold,  grey  winter  (32-33), 
and  summer  (559),  of  which  we  prefer  the  former,  the  trees 
covered  with  a silver  filigree  of  frost.  Of  Messrs.  Hills  and 
Saunders’  falling  trapezist  we  have  spoken  already  (35)  ; it 
is  certainly  a marvellous  example  of  rapid  photography, 
for  although  the  problem  may  not  have  presented  any  ex- 
traordinary difficulty,  still  it  is  solved  with  extraordinary 
perfection.  From  the  same  firm,  dating  from  Porchester- 
terrace,  comes  another  work  which  is  quite  as  attractive, 
though  of  a widely  different  character.  “The  Flower 
Girl  ’’  (279)  is  indeed  a delightful  picture,  the  girl’s  sweet 
expression  and  graceful  pose  at  once  investing  it  with  a 
charm  rarely  met  with  in  photographic  studies.  It  is  a 
gelatine  print,  we  are  told,  and  although  the  tone  is  one 
that  may  not  find  universal  favour,  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions  as  to  the  art  qualities  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  F.  Thurston  sends  “ Frosted  Trees  ” (36),  and  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Abney  shows  several  views  of  Derbyshire  and 


Wales  ; of  these,  “ The  Derwent  at  Duffield  ’’  (46),  in 
which  the  wealth  of  foliage  above  the  placid  river  is 
managed  with  much  taste,  will  find  most  favour.  Miss 
Miles,  of  Bristol,  has  but  one  picture  (50),  and  a very 
good  one  it  is,  an  interior  with  four  massive  vases,  ren- 
dered with  much  harmony  ; while  clear  and  bright,  it  is  yet 
devoid  of  glaring  high-lights.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe’s 
•‘Moonshine”  (51)  is  particularly  good,  a forest  of  ship- 
ping fitfully  illumined  ; and  so  is  “ Stuck  in  the  Mud,”  a 
huge  black  craft  on  her  side,  depicted  with  much  force 
and  vigour.  Mr.  Bracebridge  Hilditch  sends  “ St.  Paul’s  ” 
(53),  a small  picture,  hung  some  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  two  Thames  studies  (529,  530).  Cattle  in 
river  (56)  is  one  of  the  best  contributions  by  Mr.  James 
M.  Nisbett,  who  has  also  some  lively  views  of  the  sailing 
barge  race  on  the  Thames  (116),  the  black-sailed  craft  on 
the  rough  water  making  a forcible  picture.  Mr.  J.  Cowell’s 
“ Peel  Harbour  ” (59)  is  too  high  for  recognition,  but  other 
pictures  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (463,  466)  include  some  excel- 
lent examples  of  work.  Mr.  W.  Gillard  is  represented  by 
a study  of  cattle  (60a),  and  “Marion”  (412),  a picture 
of  a pleasant  face.  “ The  Mill  at  Blackpit  (63)  we  prefer 
of  Mr.  Edward  Brightman’s  series  ; it  is  a group  of  white 
cottages  with  foliage  beyond,  and  a rough  country  cart  in 
the  foreground.  “ Dora  ” (64),  a young  lady  among  ferns 
and  brambles,  is  also  a happy  picture.  The  School  of 
Military  Engineering  at  Chatham,  as  usual,  makes  a bold 
show  of  good  work.  “ Stybarrow  Crag  ” (72),  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  the  photographer,  is  done  full  justice  to  by 
our  Sappers,  who  have  represented  the  rocky  eminence  in 
its  bowery  retreat  with  much  refinement ; but  the  tone  of 
the  pictures  is  a little  too  warm  to  please  us.  Lieutenant 
Darwin,  R.E.,  who  is  at  the  head  of  our  soldier  photo- 
graphers, sends  some  prints  in  bis  own  name  ; in  “ Farm 
Cottages,  Coniston  ” (73),  the  dark  spreading  cedar  is  a 
charming  study,  while  a better  bit  of  work  still  of  the 
honorary  secretary  is  a lake  picture  (296)  termed  a “ Free 
Study,”  in  which  clustering  summer  foliage  sweeps  down  to 
the  water’s  edge,  and  overshadows  its  placid  surface. 

Mr.  Seymour  Conway  makes  good  his  position  of  last 
year.  “ Scarborough  from  the  Sands”  (71),  showing  the 
Grand  Hotel  and  other  buildings  on  the  heights,  is  like  a 
bijou  engraving  ; the  pearl-grey  half-tones,  and  the  soft, 
clear  shadows,  are  delicate  and  fine  to  a degree.  On  the 
opposite  wall,  too,  among  the  “relics  of  a bygone  age”  (258) 
the  picture  of  “ Riebaux  Abbey  ” is  exquisite,  the  ivy- 
grown  ruin  being  a study  of  harmonious  photography.  Mr. 
H.  A.  II.  Daniel,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Bristol 
Association,  also  deserves  honorable  mention  among  our 
capable  amateurs  ; in  his  treatment  of  leafy  nature  and 
wood  and  water  he  is  exceedingly  happy;  of  his  series 
this  year  we  prefer  “ Woodside  Lynmouth”  (293),  a path- 
way beside  a tearing  torrent,  with  cottages  on  the  oppesite 
shore,  half-hidden  in  luxuriant  foliage. 
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Mr.  B.  B.  Turner’s  best  contribution  is  “ Rivage  Dinant 
on  the  Rhine  ” (208),  a quaint  village  street  made  up  of 
houses  and  tall  rocks.  Of  Mr.  J.  Duncuft’s  series,  “ Scene 
in  the  Fjord  ” is  the  most  taking  picture,  the  sweep  of  the 
heavy  sea,  the  dark  viscid  water  heaving  without  breaking, 
being  as  powerful  as  it  is  unconventional.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Brownrigg  sends  a delightful  collection  of  landscapes  ; the 
“ High  Tor”  (84),  in  which  the  lofty  rock  is  shown  towering 
above  the  tree-fringed  Derwent,  is  exceedingly  successful, 
while,  to  cite  another  class  of  work,  the  “Thames  near 
Purfleet  ” (90),  in  which  the  massive  Dreadnought  hulk  is 
shown  surrounded  by  the  cobweb  rigging  of  innumerable 
craft,  is  not  inferior.  We  are  sorry  to  say  it,  but  we  do  not 
like  Mr.  Arthur  Reynolds’  “ Irish  Scenes  ” (93,  94),  com- 
prising make-beliefs  of  drowned  aud  murdered  people; 
“ Looking  out  to  Sea,”  in  which  we  behold  the  backs  of 
half-a-dozen  personages,  is  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  the 
frames,  and  the  idea  here  is  so  quaint  and  ingenious  that  we 
hope  Mr.  Reynolds  will  give  up  lugubrious  subjects  in 
future  for  such  as  this. 

The  Autotype  Company  make  a brave  show,  not  the  least 
uninteresting  being  a frame  of  Collotypes,  “ Views  from 
Nature  ” (133),  which  shows  that  in  this  country  mechanical 
printing  is  cultivated  to  some  purpose.  There  are  many 
magnificent  examples  of  so-called  Lichtdruck  here.  The 
Company  also  show  some  fine  carbon  portraits  from  nega- 
tives by  Messrs.  Downey,  which  really  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired,  200  and  201being  particularly  good  ; of  architectural 
subjects,  the  grand  five-foot  picture  of  Holland  House, 
showing  the  whole  frout  of  this  magnificent  pile,  standing 
on  its  terrace  pedestal,  is  a master-piece.  There  will  be  a 
great  demand,  we  feel  sure,  for  these  “ Ancestral  Homes  of 
England”  if  produced  upon  this  perfect  6cale  ; the  engrav- 
ings on  our  dining-room  and  library  walls  will  soon  be 
replaced  by  photographs  if  pictures  of  this  stamp  are 
forthcoming. 

Lieut.  White,  R.N.,  sends  some  excellent  results  of 
torpedo  explosions  (98)  ; the  explosions  are  evidently  the 
results  of  small  charges  sunk  not  far  from  the  surface,  for 
the  tall  and  elegant  fountain  of  water  proclaims  a sharp 
discharge  with  little  resistance.  The  firing  of  a gun  from 
H.M.S.  Cambridge  is  also  both  clever  and  effective.  Mr.  J. 
Thomson,  F.R.G.S.,  whose  magnificent  China  photographs 
are  so  well  known,  this  year  comes  forward  with  a series  of 
what  he  terms  “ At  Home  Pictures  ” ; the  Queen  at 
Osborne  House  (100),  with  a fine  dog  at  her  feet,  is  a good 
specimen  of  Mr.  Thomson’s  home  picture;  as  also  is  the 
Plincess  Beatrice  standing  beside  a marble  mantelpiece  in 
the  Palace.  These  are  drawing-room  pictures,  and  not 
studio  pictures,  be  it  remembered,  and  Mr.  Thomson  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  overcoming  the  obvious  difficulties 
of  the  situation  so  well  and  so  satisfactorily.  The  studies 
of  children  that  Mr.  Thomson  sends  are  full  of  life  and 
reality  ; one  of  them,  the  “ Picture  Book  ” (515),  has  been 
secured  by  the  Illustrated  London  News  for  engraving. 

Messrs.  Marsh  Brothers’  hunt  pictures  (117)  are  good, 
but  their  best  contributions  are  the  fuming  and  fretting 
little  pigeons  (235)  which  deck  the  opposite  wall.  Captain 
G.  H.  Verney  sends  a large  number  of  prints,  someof  them 
very  fine;  the  “Pont  du  Gard,”  for  instance,  its  grand 
heavy  masonry  singi  larly  well  lighted  and  treated,  deserves 
high  praise,  and  so  too  does  the  view  of  Mentone  ; the 
lofty  old  houses  on  the  quay,  crowded  together  cheek  by 
jowl,  make  up  a most  effective  picture,  harmoniously 
rendered,  without  the  inky  shadows  or  glaring  high  lights 
so  difficult  to  avoid  in  a Mediterranean  sun.  Mr.  Richard 
Keene’s  “ Aspens  ” (132),  the  tall  graceful  trees  limned  with 
much  delicacy,  we  prefer,  as  photographic  work,  to  anything 
in  his  views  of  Derbyshire,  &c  (432).  Mr.  Arnold  Spiller 
shows  the  Old  Mill  Dam,  Swanage  (126),  and  a few  other 
little  sketches  ; the  Dam  is  a capital  picture,  the  quaint 
cottages  around  being  depicted  with  much  taste  and  skill, 
while  there  is  that  quiet  harmony  throughout  that  always 
marks  a good  landscape  photograph. 


Messrs. W.  Cobb  and  Son,  of  Woolwich,  are  represented  by 
much  good  work  ; some  winter  scenes  by  the  riverside,  huge 
crystalline  masses  of  ice  and  snow,  are  here  (134),  together 
with  several  fine  pictures  of  the  bn=y  Thames,  alive  with 
huge  steamers  and  swift  shipping.  Another  frame  contains 
Summer  Views  (217),  taken  off  “ A Steamer  going  twelve 
knots  an  hour.”  At  the  other  end  of  the  room  Meesrs.  Cobb 
also  have  some  characteristic  studies  (386),  of  which  we 
like  “ A Difficult  Problem”  the  best.  Herr  Emile  Selig 
shows  some  pictures  of  Wilhelmshohe  (139),  and  Cassel 
(493) ; and  Mr.  F.  Salis  Schwabe  contributes  some  excellent 
coa6t  scenes  (207). 


SEASONABLE  HINTS  TO  EMULSION  WORKERS. 
The  time  of  year  has  arrived  when  gelatine  emulsion 
plates  can  be  most  easily  made,  and  when  the  photographer 
who  manufactures  his  own  plates  may  with  advantage 
turn  his  attention  to  the  preparation  of  a sufficient  stock  to 
last  him  during  the  summer. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  given  methods  whereby  satis- 
factory emulsions  can  be  made  even  in  the  hottest  weather, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  plates  can  only  be  made 
with  certainty  when  the  weather  is  cold  ; besides,  at  this 
season  photographers  have  far  more  leisure  than  in  the 
summer  months.  Again,  if  a number  of  emulsions  be 
made  one  shortly  after  another,  the  photographer  gets  his 
“hand  in,”  and  performs  the  various  manipulations  with 
greater  ease  than  if  he  makes  an  emulsion  only  now  and 
then,  when  he  requires  to  coat  plates  for  immediate  use. 

We  are  writing  just  now  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
make  a comparatively  small  quantity  of  plates  at  a time, 
whether  they  be  professional^  amateur  photographers;  but 
we  have  often  wondered  why  the  commercial  plate  maker 
doe3  not  manufacture  during  the  cold  months  a reserve 
which  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  turn  out  inferior 
plates  during  the  very  hot  weather,  as  most  do.  We  have 
now  had  sufficient  experience  to  know  that,  if  reasonable 
care  be  taken,  there  need  be  no  fear  as  to  the  plates 
keeping. 

It  is  a question  of  some  importance  what  quantity  of  emul- 
sion is  to  be  made  at  a time.  Of  course,  with  beginners, 
a small  quantity  only  should  be  attempted,  as  losses  are  so 
frequent;  but  with  the  amateur  or  professional  photo- 
grapher who  is  pretty  confident  of  success,  it  will  be  found 
most  satisfactory  to  make  a good  deal  at  a time.  Not 
only  is  the  loss  proportionately  much  less,  but  it  is  always 
easier  to  make  a pint  or  a quart  of  emulsion  than  a smaller 
quantity,  whilst  half  a gallon  is  not  too  much  after  a 
little  practice.  Beyond  that  quantity  special  appliances 
are  necessary,  and  it  would  be  scarcely  worth  the  while  of 
most  photographers  to  purchase  these. 

Dry  plates  are  now  to  be  had  much  more  cheaply  than 
formerly,  aud  some  of  the  cheapest  makes  are  undoubtedly 
as  good  as  the  most  expensive.  This  makes  it  very  doubt- 
ful whether,  if  loss  and  labour  be  taken  into  consideration, 
it  is  possible  for  a photographer  who  makes  his  own 
plates  to  make  them  as  cheaply  as  he  can  buy  them. 
Whether  he  can  or  not,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a certain  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  one’s  own 
plates,  and  that  one  looks  more  tenderly  on  a nega- 
tive produced  on  one  of  them  than  on  a commercial 
plate.  Besides  this,  one  who  has  never  manufactured 
emulsion  cannot  have  the  same  mastery  of  the  use  of  dry 
plates  as  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  manufacture. 

It  is  customary  duiiug  the  cold  weather  to  use  only  a 
soft  gelatine  for  emulsions,  but  we  cannot  agree  that  this 
course  is  the  best.  Certainly  plates  can  be  made  entirely 
from  soft  gelatine  when  the  weather  is  cold,  and  such 
plates  develop  with  extraordinary  rapidity  ; but  we  do  not 
consider  this  by  any  means  a great  advantage  ; whilst  if  a 
supply  be  made  to  last  through  the  summer,  as  we  pro- 
pose, it  is  evident  that  soft  gelatine  alone  must  not  be 
used. 
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We  have  tried  the  new  Swiss  gelatine  which  Dr.  Eder 
first  mentioned,  and  can  confidently  recommend  it.  The 
Autotype  Company  manufacture  another  excellent  bard — 
or,  rather,  stiff  setting — gelatine.  Either  of  these  used 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  Nelson’s  No.  1 will  give  an 
excellent  film. 

It  is  advisable  to  add  a small  quantity'of  chrome  alum 
to  the  emulsion  to  still  further  harden  the  film,  and  to 
prevent  frilling.  This  makes  the  plates  take  somewhat 
longer  to  develop,  but  does  not,  as  many  suppose,  slow 
them.  The  quantity  required  varies  with  the  gelatine 
used.  If  too  little  be  added,  the  desired  efiect  is  not 
brought  about ; if  too  much,  the  film  is  rendered  so  hard 
and  so  repellent  of  the  developer  that  it  is  impossible  to 
gain  density  enough  in  the  negatives.  With  the  mixtures 
of  gelatine  which  we  have  given,  one-tenth  of  a grain  of 
chrome  alum  to  the  ounce  of  emulsion  will  be  sufficient. 

If  it  be  intended  to  keep  the  emulsion  for  any  length  of 
time  before  coating  the  plates,  about  a grain  of  salycilicacid 
should  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  added  to  each  ounce  of 
emulsion.  We  should  recommend  that  a stock  solution 
be  mixed  in  the  following  manner: — Dissolve  eight  grains 
of  chrome  alum  in  three  ounces  of  water  ; dissolve  eighty 

f rains  of  salycilic  acid  in  five  ounces  of  methylated  spirit, 
lix  these  two  solutions,  and  of  the  stock  solution  so  pro- 
duced add  one  ounce  to  each  ten  ounces  of  emulsion  just 
before  filtering. 

As  regards  the  best  material  to  filter  through.  We  have 
tried  everything  recommended,  and  found  the  process  with 
each  of  them  to  be  a most  tedious  one,  till  the  “happy 
thought  ” struck  us  to  use  a cambric  pocket-handkerchief. 
The  emulsion  will  run  through  very  quickly,  it  will  be 
thoroughly  filtered,  and  if  the  handkerchief  be  rinsed  in 
hot  water  before  the  emulsion  left  on  it  has  dried,  it  will 
be  none  the  worse. 

Captain  Abney  pointed  out  some  time  ago  that  emul- 
sions increased  in  sensitiveness  by  keeping,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  whatever  process  of  manufacture  be 
resorted  to,  the  emulsion  will  become  more  rapid  after 
several  days’  keeping ; but  we  would  point  out  that  an 
emulsion  that  has  been  so  kept  must  not  be  strongly  heated, 
or  it  will  fog. 

The  cause  of  increase  of  sensitiveness  through  long 
keeping  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  seems  likely  that 
a small  quantity  of  free  ammonia  is  given  off  in  the  emul- 
sion, and  that,  in  fact,  the  process  is  one  of  very  slow 
digestion  in  the  presence  of  a very  minute  quantity  of 
ammonia.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  can  be  easily  understood 
how,  the  restraining  bromide  having  been  washed  away, 
heating  the  emulsion  to  a high  temperature  will  cause  fog. 
We  would  recommend  that,  whilst  coating  the  plates,  the 
emulsion  should  not  be  heated  much  above  100°  Fah.,  and 
that  it  be  not  kept  longer  melted  than  needful. 

A certain  thickness  of  film  is  quite  necessary  to  be  able 
to  command  any  density  that  is  wished.  Of  course  the 
quantity  of  emulsion  required  varies  according  to  the 
amount  of  bromide  of  silver  in  the  emulsion,  but  with  an 
emulsion  of  average  strength  not  more  than  three — or,  at 
the  outside,  four — half-plates  should  be  coated  with  each 
ounce  of  emulsion.  About  five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
should  go  to  make  up  the  emulsion  to  coat  a half-plate. 

The  drying  of  the  plates  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  manufacture  ; in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  real  difficulty  in  making  satisfactory  and  clean  dry 
plates  only  begins  when  the  emulsion  has  been  made. 

Frilling  probably  may  arise  from  many  causes,  but  one 
of  them  undoubtedly  is  drying  at  too  high  a temperature 
without  a sufficient  current  of  air  ; another  is  insufficient 
desiccation.  What  is  most  required  in  the  drying  room 
or  box  is  a strong  current  of  air,  the  temperature  of  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  above  G0°  until  the  plates 
are  apparently  dry.  If,  however,  there  be  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  dampness,  the  plates  should  not  be  packed 
immediately  they  seem  dry,  but  the  temperature  should  be 


raised  very  considerably  for  an  hour  or  so.  Gelatine  has 
a powerful  affinity  for  water,  and  it  is  evident  that  a cold 
current  of  air,  not  absolutely  dry,  passing  over  the  plates, 
will  not  eliminate  all  the  moisture.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  drying  be  carried  on  at  a temperature  of 
about  60°  till  the  plates  appear  to  be  dry,  and  that  after 
that  the  heat  be  raised  as  high  as  it  conveniently  can  for 
about  an  hour,  and  the  plates  be  then  immediately  packed 
up.  By  this  means  both  dangers — that  of  drying  at  too 
high  a temperature,  and  that  of  incomplete  desiccation — 
will  be  avoided.  There  is  no  doubt  that  insufficient 
desiccation  is  one  cause  of  another  evil  besides  frilling, 
and  this  evil  is  green  fog. 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPLIANCES. 

Technical  exhibitions  now  appear  to  be  quite  the  order  of 
the  day : andit6eems  just  as  reasonable  for  the  photo- 
grapher to  have  an  opportunity  of  making  himself  familiar 
with  the  apparatus  and  appliances  used  by  his  brother 
practitioners,  as  that  the  millers,  printers,  leather  dressers, 
brewers,  electricians,  and  others,  should  hold  exhibitions 
illustrative  of  their  own  special  branches  of  industry. 

A short  time  ago  we  gave  publicity  to  a circular  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  which  a pro- 
posal is  made  to  bold  a Photographic  Technical  Exhibition 
early  next  year,  and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that 
this  scheme  seems  likely  to  meet  with  such  cordial  support 
from  the  photographic  world  as  to  ensure  a most  satisfactory 
result. 

It  is,  we  believe,  intended  that  all  classes  of  photo- 
graphic instruments  and  accessories  should  be  included 
and  fairly  represented,  so  that  not  only  the  landscape 
photographer  and  portraitist,  but  also  the  photo-litho- 
grapher, and  even  that  active  and  enterprising  gentleman 
who  takes  one’s  portrait  at  the  seaside  for  sixpence,  may 
find  matter  for  study  and  reflection  ; while  the  numerous 
body  of  artificers  engaged  in  industries  collateral  to  photo- 
graphy cannot  fail  to  profit  considerably  by  such  an  exhi- 
bition as  is  now  projected. 

The  time  for  holding  the  intended  exhibition  is  very 
appropriately  fixed  so  as  to  coincide  with  Captain  Abney’s 
course  of  Cantor  lectures  on  “Recent  Improvements  in 
Photography,”  in  order  that  those  attending  the  lectures 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  a study  of  the 
exhibition.  A somewhat  analogous  arrangement  was 
carried  out  when,  in  1869,  Mr.  Davenport,  the  late  financial 
officer  of  the  Society,  read  a paper  on  “ Prints  and  their 
Production  ” ; the  extensive  collection  of  specimens  being 
formed  into  a kind  of  temporary  exhibition. 

A recent  “By-tbe-Bye”  refers  to  the  desirability  of 
instituting  in  this  country  some  kind  of  a permanent  collec- 
tion of  photographic  curiosities,  and  mementoes  of  the  early 
days  of  photography  ; and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Society 
of  Arts  would  be  doing  an  excellent  work  if  they  were  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  directorate  of  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  Paris.  The  permanent  photographic 
museum  might  easily  follow  out  of  the  proposed  technical 
exhibition,  and  were  it  known  that  such  a scheme  was  con- 
templated, there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  many  of  those 
possessing  specimens  illustrating  the  rise  and  early  progress 
of  the  art  would  willingly  part  with  them;  and  renewed 
efforts  might  bring  to  light  some  of  the  lost  Niepcotypes  and 
other  rareties.  We  know  that  the  South  London  Photo- 
graphic Society  possesses  a few  specimens  which  would  be 
of  considerable  interest,  but  these  are  at  present  locked  op 
in  a box,  and  are  scarcely  ever  looked  at,  while  even  their 
existence  is  unknown  to  many  members. 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  make  a tolerably  com- 
plete collection  of  photographic  lenses,  ranging  from  the 
early  uncorrected  meniscus  to  some  of  the  remarkable 
triumphs  of  optical  skill  which  are  produced  now-a-days. 

We  commend  the  notion  of  a permanent  photographic 
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museum  to  the  consideration  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
earnestly  hope  that  some  action  will  be  taken  in  the 
matter,  especially  as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  required 
specimens  becomes  greater  and  greater  every  year. 

— o 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO 
A Singular  Photograph — Gelatinizing  Prints — Photo- 
graphy and  Politics. 

A Singular  Photograph. — About  the  oddest  instance  of  the 
use  of  instantaneous  photography  comes  from  America.  A 
mule  at  Willett’s  Point  Engineering  School  being  past  work, 
it  was  determined  to  kill  it;  but,  in  the  utilitarian  spirit 
which  marks  the  American  mind,  even  its  death  was  to  be 
made  the  vehicle  of  instruction  to  the  military  class.  Ac- 
cordingly the  mule  was  placed  before  a camera  and  duly 
focussed,  and  on  its  forehead  was  then  tied  a cotton  bag  con- 
taining six  ounces  of  dynamite.  The  slide  of  the  camera 
was  supported  by  a fuse  which  was  included  in  the  same 
electric  current  with  the  dynamite.  Thus,  in  passage  of  a 
current,  the  camera  slide  and  the  head  of  the  animal  fell 
nearly  at  the  same  instant,  and  the  result  was  a picture  of 
the  headless  creature  still  standing,  before  its  head  had  time 
to  fall.  We  are  not  quite  sure  what  useful  military  purpose 
is  served  by  photographing  a mule  about  to  have  its  head 
blown  off,  but  the  incident  suggests  that  photography  might 
be  made  use  of  to  a far  greater  extent  in  surgical  operations, 
and — if  we  may  venture  to  mention  the  debated  subject — 
vivisection,  than  it  is. 

Gelatinizing  Prints. — To  the  general  public  a highly- 
glazed  surface  on  photographs  is  very  attractive  ; whether 
it  is  artistic  is  another  matter.  Those  who  care  to  trv  an 
easily  worked  process  may  find  the  following  hints  by  Mr.  J. 
A.  Scholten,  of  New  York,  useful.  Mr.  Scholten  recommends 
for  a fine  finish  plate-glass,  although  the  first  quality  French 
negative  glass  will  answer.  The  glass  is  to  be  cleaned  in 
the  usual  way,  and  then,  with  a piece  of  cotton  wool,  go  over 
it  with  a little  prepared  chalk.  Dust  the  plate  with  a brush, 
and  gum  the  edges  with  any  kind  of  gum.  Before  the  gum 
is  perfectly  dry,  collodionize  the  plate  with  plain  collodion, 
and  dry.  The  next  thing  is  to  soak,  for  one  or  two 
hours,  one  ounce  of  white  French  gelatine  in  eight 
ounces  of  water,  and  dissolve  fully  by  heat.  While 
hot,  strain  through  a piece  of  muslin  into  a small  porce- 
lain dish.  Immerse  the  print  in  this  solution,  and 
when  well  saturated  take  it  out,  scraping  the  back  of 
the  picture  over  the  edge  of  the  dish  to  avoid  waste.  Place 
the  print  down  on  the  prepared  plate,  and  press  out  the  air- 
bubbles  by  mean8of  a piece  of  sheet  India-rubber  five  inches 
long  and  two  and  a-half  inches  wide  inserted  into  a handle 
on  the  principle  of  the  squeegee.  When  the  picture  thus 
put  on  the  glass  is  nearly  dry,  damp  a piece  of  Bristol  board 
cut  to  size,  paste  on  one  side,  and  put  it  over  the  print,  press- 
ing well  down  with  the  scraper,  especially  the  edges.  After 
thirty-six  hours,  or  when  perfectly  dry,  with  the  point  of  a 
knife  cut  the  picture  along  the  edge,  leaving  about  a quarter 
of  an-inch  strip,  and  raise  the  picture  slowly  ; then  trim  to 
size,  and  gum  the  edge  only.  Place  down  on  the  card,  and 
for  a weight  cover  it  with  the  same  glass  from  which  you 
cut  it,  or  any  piece  of  glass  that  is  straight  and  clean.  One 
or  more  prints  can  be  placed  on  the  same  glass,  only  they 
must  be  kept  from  the  edge  half  an  inch  or  so.  If  the 
picture  leaves  the  glass  quite  clean,  you  can  use  it  again 
without  re-cleaning. 

Photography  and  Politics. — Photography  probably  plays  a 
far  more  important  part  in  modern  politics  than  it  gets 
credit  for.  I amiliarity  with  the  features  of  celebrated  men 
does  not,  as  it  does  iu  so  many  other  things,  breed  contempt. 
A daily  paper  has  lately  remarked  that  “ it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  photographer’s  art  ha9  contributed  much  to  make 
our  public  men  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude  no  longer 
mere  names,  but  familiar  entities.  Never,  certainly,  were 
the  features  of  distinguished  persons  so  widely  known  as 
they  are  now-a-days.’  This  is  perfectly  true,  and  when  one 


comes  to  think  of  it,  it  is  evident  a new  duty  is  imposed 
upon  our  public  characters,  which  it  must  be  owned  they 
are  as  a rule  perfectly  alive  to.  To  destroy  the  public  idea 
of  a face  is  to  affect  the  popularity  of  the  owner  ; therefore, 
public  men  should  beware  how  they  interfere  with  the 
fashion  in  which  they  wear  their  hair.  Had  the  late 
Lord  Beaconsfield  shaved  off  the  characteristic  tuft  on 
his  chin,  or  did  Mr.  Gladstone  cultivate  a moustache,  all 
the  individuality  would  be  at  once  gone,  aud  their  admirers 
would  be  certain  to  resent  such  rash  alterations.  And  this 
is  not  all  ; negatives  of  almost  priceless  value  to  photo- 
graphers would  become  comparatively  worthless,  simply  by 
the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a moustache.  Some  time  ago, 
Mr.  Parnell  gave  an  infinite  amount  of  worry  to  artists  by 
the  continuous  changes  to  which  he  subjected  his  hair.  It 
was  never  the  same  two  months  together.  He  would  be  seen 
one  week  with  his  hair  and  beard  quite  long,  and  the  next 
week  h is  hair  would  be  cropped  close  to  the  head,  and  his 
beard  shaved  off.  As  a matter  of  fact,  portraits  of  the 
President  of  the  Land  League  appeared  in  two  illustrated 
papers  in  the  same  week,  and  were  diametrically  opposite, 
and  yet  in  each  case  the  artist  had  gone  to  photographs. 
President  Grevy  appears  inclined  to  give  French  photo* 
graphers  the  same  trouble,  for  he  has  allowed  his  beard  to 
grow,  and  is  scarcely  recognisable.  This  is  really  a serious 
matter  for  photographers,  and  the  necessity  for  adhering  to 
one  style  ought  in  their  interests  to  be  fiimly  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  our  statesmen  and  rulers. 


f omt 

HERRTH.  PRUMM,  UNTER  DEN  LINDEN,  BERLIN. 
Unter  den  Linden!  We  have  a grievance,  and  we  mean 
to  set  it  down  here.  It  concerns  the  Linden  or  Limetree 
Avenue  that  give  their  name  to  the  most  famous  thorough- 
fare in  Berlin — nay,  in  the  whole  Fatherland.  Ten  years 
ago  we  paced  the  flags  of  the  capital  under  the  same  sense  of 
injury,  and  to-day  the  trees  appear  even  smaller  and  slighter 
than  they  did  then.  Only  fancy  a wizen  plantation  of  pigmy 
trees  with  stems  that  you  might  clasp  almost  with  your 
hands,  and  not  an  offshoot  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  branch, 
after  you  have  been  dreaming  of  a mighty  avenue  with 
shadowy  over-spreading  foilage,  lofty  tops  reaching  to  the 
sky,  and  massive  translucent  greenery  redolent  with  the  sweet 
perfume  of  the  lime  blossom!  All  this  and  more  does  the 
namo  “ Unter  den  Linden  ” call  up  in  the  traveller’s  mind  ; 
he  fancies  himself  walking  under  shadow  of  big  green 
boughs  where  the  glaring  sun  and  blinding  white  dust  can- 
not reach  him,  where  comfortable  seats  offer  cool  repose,  and 
where  he  may  fiud  a soothing  retreat  after  the  busy  turbu- 
lent streets  of  the  metropolis.  Visions  of  lofty  limes  he  has 
seen  elsewhere  haunt  his  memory,  and  he  hopes  for  some- 
thing that  shall  combine  the  sylvan  attractions  of  Hyde 
Park  with  the  brightness  and  sparkle  of  the  Boulevart  des 
ltaliens.  Alas!  when  he  looks  upon  the  reality,  he  finds 
that  the  only  thing  romantic  about  Unter  den  Linden  is  its 
Dame,  and  that  the  greeu  glades  and  arcadian  paradise  exist 
only  in  his  imagination. 

We  must,  however,  be  fair  in  our  criticism.  Having  now 
aired  our  grievance,  it  behoves  us  to  admit  that  it  is  the 
name,  and  the  name  only,  that  causes  disappointment. 
Unter  den  Linden,  from  the  famous  Brandenburger  Thor 
to  the  Palace  of  the  Emperor,  is  a magnificent  thoroughfare, 
and  well  worthy  of  its  capital.  There  are  tine  public  build- 
ings and  bright  shops  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  as 
a fashionable  promenade  it  takes  rank  with  the  chosen  spots 
of  Paris  and  London  which  we  have  just  named.  In  one 
of  the  best  positions  in  Unter  den  Linden  we  find  Herr 
Priimm’3  studio,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  two  leading  establish- 
ments we  have  selected  to  visit,  in  order  to  give  our  readers 
an  insight  iuto  the  studios  of  Berlin,  we  make  our  call,  and 
are  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  principal  “ at  home.” 
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In  Berlin,  the  high  class  studios  differ  slightly  Irom  those 
elsewhere.  There  is  no  reception  room,  in  the  way  in  which 
we  usually  understand  the  word.  There  is  rathera  counting- 
house,  fitted  with  elegance  and  taste,  and  one  or  more 
waiting  rooms,  also  well-appointed,  but  not  making  the 
same  display  of  specimens  as  is  usual  with  us.  The 
difference  is  very  slight,  but  still  there  is  the  difference; 
the  customer  usually  comes  to  some  understanding  in  tho 
ante-room,  or  comptoir,  as  to  the  nature  of  his  wants  before 
entering  the  waiting  room. 

Below,  and  also  on  entering  the  studio,  a printed  notice 
informs  visitors  that  the  studio  is  open  from  9 to  6,  and  from 
9 to  2 for  taking  of  portraits.  The  same  arrangement — not 
to  take  portraits  after  2 — we  noticed  in  other  establishments  ; 
and  although  the  photographer  has  at  times  to  go  beyond 
the  rule,  the  regulation  is  a very  good  one  for  two  reasons  : 
in  the  first  placo,  work  is  not  carried  on  after  the  best  of  the 
light  has  gone  ; and  secondly,  the  photographer  is  released 
after  a sufficient  spell  of  labour.  The  public,  too,  are  taught 
to  come  betimes,  and  thus  a good  deal  of  hurry  and  haste  is 
avoided. 

To  Herr  Prumm  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  It 
seems  to  strike  very  few  that  journalists  are  sometimes  busy 
men,  and  that  their  time  is  valuable.  In  our  own  case,  and 
especially  when  we  have  travelled  some  hundreds  of  miles 
to  pay  a visit  “ At  Home,’’  there  is  often  but  a certain 
narrow  and  fixed  limit  of  time  in  which  to  make  a call  ; 
and  yet  our  friends  apparently  conceive  a notion,  at  times, 
that  we  are  going  to  settle  down  among  them,  and  that 
whether  we  delay  onr  visit  till  next  day  or  the  day  after, 
is  immaterial.  Herr  Prumm  was  very  good  in  this  respect. 
He  bade  us  welcome  at  once  ; he  was  actually  guilty  of 
keeping  a sitter  waiting  some  miuutes  in  order  that  his 
reception  might  not  seem  to  lack  warmth,  and  for  this 
attention,  as  well  as  for  his  generous  hospitality,  we  cannot 
enough  thank  him.  Our  only  hope  is  that  in  comparing 
notes  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  photography  he  may 
have  benefitted  in  some  slight  degree  by  our  conversation, 
as  we  believe  our  readers  will  benefit  by  our  brief  descrip- 
tion of  his  compact  and  elegaut  little  studio. 

Herr  Priimm’s  bargain  with  the  public  is,  that  they  pay 
half  tho  amount  only  of  the  order  at  the  time  it  is  booked, 
and  this  condition  is  posted  up  in  plain  characters  in  the 
studio.  It  is  the  best  arrangement  that  could  well  be 
devised.  No  doubt  to  pay  the  whole  amount  is  wise  under 
some  circumstances,  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  sitter  would  give  a bigger  order  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  he  hesitates  to  disburse  a large  amount  at  the 
outset.  Moreover,  the  half  is  a fairer  transaction  towards 
the  public.  In  any  case,  Herr  Prumm  has  found  out  the 
advantage  of  such  payments,  and  he  proposes  to  keep  to 
it.  His  customers  are  numerous,  and  of  the  highest  class, 
and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  photographer  who  is  so  success- 
ful in  producing  vignetted  baby  portraits  as  our  kindly 
host  in  Berlin.  The  poses  of  the  little  sitters  aro  quite 
humorous  from  their  sprightly  and  natural  character,  while 
the  soft  style  of  the  negative  and  of  the  print  are  thoroughly 
in  keeping  with  the  subject. 

While  speaking  of  the  sketchy  harmonious  character 
Herr  Prumm’s  vignettes,  we  may  mention  how  they  are 
printed.  “ You  will  see  how  fast  it  goes,  if  you  will  come 
out  upon  the  roof,”  says  Herr  Prumm,  and  we  follow  him. 
The  printing  is  not  done  under  glass,  but  the  frames  are 
simply  laid  upon  upright  stands,  which  are  not  placed  in 
the  shadow,  but  merely  turned  away  from  the  sunlight. 
There  is  not  that  loss  of  power  which  is  sometimes  very 
great  under  a roof  or  in  a sheltered  recess,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  a dozen  prints  may  be  produced  on  a bright 
day.  Most  of  the  delicate  vignettes  have  a piece  of  fine 
tissue  paper  laid  over  the  frame,  and  during  the  printing 
the  frame  is  occasionally  reversed,  but  otherwise  no  par- 
ticular care  is  taken.  “ I have  tried  many  ways  of  printing, 
but  have  always  come  back  to  this  simple  plan.  Once,  at 
the  suggestion  of  a friend,  I had  a series  of  planks  nailed  to 


the  printing  stand,  so  as  form  recesses  for  the  frames,  and 
only  allow  parallel  rays  to  strike  them  ; but  the  result  was 
to  produce  very  hard  negatives,”  says  our  host.  In  Herr 
Prumm’s  establishment — as,  in  fact,  throughout  Germany — 
lavish  use  is  made  of  carmine,  with  which  to  cover  the  weak 
parts  of  a negative  ; the  red  solution  is  simply  applied  in 
patches  on  the  back  of  the  negative,  and  thus  modifies  the 
action  of  the  light. 

There  is  not  a single  painted  background  in  Herr 
Priimm’s  studio.  Indeed,  there  was  only  one  practical  back- 
ground of  any  sort  that  we  saw,  this  being  apparently  a 
solid  screen  on  castors,  one  side  of  grey  cloth  stretched  flat, 
and  the  other  side  shaped  convex,  or  alcove  form,  which 
would  naturally  give  a darker  ground.  We  say  the  screen 
was  solid,  because  it  seemed  so  ; but  when  we  touched  it,  it 
was  so  light  and  mobile,  as  to  be  easily  moved  with  one 
hand.  But  in  his  pictures,  Herr  Prumm  usually  employs 
the  end  studio  wall  as  background  ; he  uses,  in  a word,  a 
real  wall,  properly  decorated,  of  course,  together  with  ordi- 
nary chairs,  tables,  and  other  furniture.  In  effect,  Herr 
Prumm  neither  makes  use  of  background  nor  accessories  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  photographs  his 
sitter  as  if  the  latter  were  in  an  ordinary  room  among 
ordinary  furniture. 

The  curtaining  of  the  studio  requires  no  remark,  nor  the 
mode  of  lighting.  On  the  walls  are  some  attractive  pictures, 
one  of  them  a humorous  sketch  by  Hans  Hartmann — of 
the  well-known  firm  of  Loescher  and  Petsch — who  has  done 
his  best  to  put  sitters  in  a good  temper  by  depicting  an 
improvised  studio  in  the  backwoods  among  the  Indians. 
Where  tatooing  is  the  custom  and  scalping  of  every-day 
occurrence,  one  naturally  expects  apparatus  to  be  a little 
rough,  and  we  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  see  an  ochred 
visaged  model,  standing  against  a tree,  whose  head  is  kept 
firm  to  the  stem  by  the  aid  of  a long  corkscrew,  which,  after 
piercing  the  wood,  is  made  to  enter  the  Chickachaw’scranium. 
With  such  an  awful  example  before  them,  sitters  in  Herr 
Piiimm's  studio  are  not  likely  to  cry  out  against  the 
European  head-re6t,  which,  by  good  fortune,  has  fallen  to 
their  lot,  instead  of  the  primitive  apparatus  of  the  prairies. 

A simple  head-6creen  deserves  mention.  It  is  merely 
(see  fig.)  a round  diaphram,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  of 


violet  gauze,  which  casts  a shadow  about  the  head  of  the 
sitter  without  cutting  off  much  light.  The  screen  does  not 
darken  the  tint  of  the  hair,  while  it  casts  sufficient  shade 
over  the  parting  or  premature  baldness  to  prevent  these  being 
exaggerated  in  the  photograph.  The  screen  stands  scarcely 
six  feet  high. 

“ This  series  of  prints  on  the  wall  are  all  taken  on  gela- 
tine plates,”  says  Herr  Priimm,  pointing  to  a fine  collection  of 
brilliant  cabinet  pictures.  Weask  our  host  if  he  still  uses 
emulsion.  I employed  nothing  else  for  five  months 
during  the  last  autumn  and  winter,  and  would  have 
been  glad  enough  to  continue.  But  there  were  two 
reasons  against  it:  in  the  first  place,  I could  not  get 
uniform  films,  not  so  much  as  regards  sensitiveness,  as  in 
respect  to  thickness.  I was  plagued  with  a lot  of  thin  films, 
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and  in  these  I found  the  bromide  was  generally  thrown 
down  in  tiny  black  spots,  as  when  an  old  silver  bath  is  used 
in  the  wet  process.  In  the  second  place,  I find  my  wet  plates 
work  fast  enough  in  summer,  aud  1 have  no  occasion  lor 
more  rapid  exposures.”  Herr  Piumm  employed  oxalate 
development  throughout,  and  was  good  enough  to  show  us 
some  plates  taken  on  a summer  tour  in  Switzerland  and  on 
the  Stelvio  Pass,  whence  he  had  just  returned. 

To  the  matter  of  washing,  Herr  Priimm  devotes  consider- 
able care.  He  makes  it  an  invariable  rule  that  each  print 
shall  be  taken  up  separately  by  the  assistant  and  washed  by 
hand  in  eight  changes  of  water,  after  which  the  picture  is 
thrown  with  others  in  running  water  for  the  night.  In  the 
morning  the  prints  are  again  separated  and  rinsed  one  by 
one  by  hand.  “ Those  prints  of  mine  in  the  show-case  have 
now  been  there  two  or  thiee  years  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 
weather  ; they  have  never  once  been  tampered  with,  and  yet 
there  is  not  a trace  of  yellowness  to  be  found. 

At  Herr  Priimm’s  establishment  the  charge  for  a dozen 
cartes  is  fifteen  marks  or  shillings,  while  half-a-dozen 
cabinets  are  charged  the  same,  and  these  prices  may  be  re- 
garded as  those  of  all  first-class  studios  in  Berlin. 


The  “ By-the-Bye  ” next  week  will  be,  “ On  Tripods  ’’ ; 
the  following  “At  Home”  will  be,  “ Dr.  J.  M.  Eder  at  the 
Imperial  Technical  Academy,  Vienna.” 


itotes. 

Dr.  Hermann  Fol,  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  promises 
us  a paper  shortly  on  “Photography  in  Coloured  Lights.” 


Another  note  from  the  Exhibition.  “ Photographers 
are  humbugs,”  was  a lady  visitor’s  remark  at  the  soiree  ; 
“ they  make  all  these  pretty  things,  and  yet  when  you  go 
to  them  for  a portrait  they  always  disappoint  you.” 


Major  Waterhouse,  the  Deputy  Surveyor-General  of 
India,  is  so  pleased  with  the  working  of  the  velvet  roller 
in  photo-lithography  that  he  is  making  comparative  expe- 
riments with  similar  implements.  Rollers  constructed 
with  silk  velvet,  cotton  velvet,  and  moleskin  are  under 
trial,  and  the  results  we  hope  shortly  to  put  before  our 
readers. 


The  comparative  amount  of  silver  expended  in  the  collo- 
dion and  gelatine  processes  has  already  attracted  the 
attention  of  photographers,  and  we  are  glad  to  announce 
that  Dr.  Eder,  who  has  been  working  on  this  subject, 
promises  to  send  us  his  results  next  week. 


Herr  Otto  Pfenniger  {writes  from  Switzerland  on  the 
subject  of  the  ceramic  portraits  we  recently  saw  in  Lucerne 
churchyard.  “The  portraits  are  burned  in  on  porcelain, 
aud  are  now  to  be  seen  in  many  of  our  Swiss  graveyards. 
Two  firms,  I know,  supply  them,  namely,  Emil  Oerte),  of 
Coburg,  and  Albert  Fischer,  Hirtenstrasse,  Munich  ; but 
it  is  very  possible  that  the  photographs  are  not  made  by 
them,  but  come  from  Meisen  in  Saxony,  the  manufacturing 
district  for  porcelain."  These  white  enamel  portraits  let 
into  blocks  of  polished  black  granite  are  both  chaste  anc 
effective. 


Lieutenant  White,  R.N.,  who  sends  some  elegant  pic- 
tures of  torpedo  explosions  to  the  Exhibition  this  year,  is 
the  temporary  commander  of  H.M.S.  Polyphemus,  the  new 
war-ship  that  carries  no  guns,  and  is  to  do  battle  under  the 
waves  instead  of  above  them. 


In  Berlin,  the  hours  of  assistants  are  from  eight  in  the 
morning  until  seven  in  the  evening,  one  hour  andahalf  being 
permitted  for  dinner.  The  printing  staff,  however,  usually 
begin  work  at  seven,  and  end  at  six. 


“ Don’t  talk  to  me  ! " cries  Miss  Kate  Vaughan,  with  an 
air  of  pride,  in  the  “Forty  Thieves;  ’’  “ I've  been  photo- 
graphed upon  a swing.”  Messrs.  Downey,  proud  as  they 
are  of  their  accessory,  could  hardly  have  supposed  that  it 
conferred  social  standing. 


Mr.  Michael  Gunn,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Savoy 
Theatre,  tells  us  that  by  employing  a heavy  fly-wheel 
weighing  several  tons,  they  hope  to  establish  a more  uni- 
form “ grinding  out  ” of  electricity  to  feed  the  multitude 
of  Swan  lamps  on  the  stage.  The  permanent  illumination 
of  this  and  all  other  theatres  by  electricity  is,  in  hia 
opinion,  not  a matter  of  years,  but  months. 


We  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Comedy 
Theatre  on  Saturday.  Electric  illumination  is  here  not 
only  under  discussion,  but  most  of  the  scenery  has  been 
painted  with  a view  to  it.  Fortunately  for  the  photo- 
grapher, his  scenery  and  accessories  are  painted  for  day- 
light, so  that  when  he  introduces  electric  lighting  in  the 
studio,  there  will  be  no  reason  for  a change. 


Touching  the  question  of  electrical  lighting,  the  Daily 
News  treated  us  the  other  day  to  a long  eulogium  upon  Mr. 
Edison  and  his  works.  Anecdotes  about  his  youth  are  forth- 
coming, and,  to  show  his  early  perseverance,  a story  is  given 
of  his  lighting  a gander,  and  sitting  day  after  day  upon  the 
eggs  of  a goose,  endeavouring  to  hatch  them.  Then  we 
have  a graphic  description  of  the  immense  laboratories  at 
Menlo  Park,  of  the  labours  of  himself  and  a numerous  staff 
who  work  for  the  pure  love  of  science,  and  of  the  tedious 
research  which  ended  in  the  little  paper  horse-shoe  which, 
when  burnt  in  the  Edison  lamp,  enabled  the  inventor  at 
last  to  cry  “ Eureka ! ” 


We  are  quite  willing  to  believe  all  this,  of  course,  only 
we  do  not  see  the  importance  of  proving  that  a successful 
inventor  has  been  clever  in  his  youth.  As  matters  at 
present  stand,  despite  the  sensational  cablegrams  coming 
repeatedly  from  America,  several  inventors  in  England  and 
France — Mr.  Swan  among  others — have  shown  much  better 
results  than  Mr.  Edison,  whose  vaunted  paper  horse-shoe 
was  only  discovered  after  Mr.  Swan  had  done  so.  Again, 
since  Mr.  Edison  is  the  reputed  owner  of  shares  in  various 
American  companies  of  the  nominal  value  of  a million 
sterling,  his  pure  love  of  science  has  certainly  been 
turned  to  account ; so  that  there  only  remains  the  gander 
story,  which,  whether  true  or  not,  is  a very  silly  one. 
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Is  a changing-box  for  dry  plates  of  any  value  ? On  the 
Continent,  many  seem  to  think  so,  for  considerable 
ingenuity  is  devoted  to  their  construction,  and  they  are  to 
be  seen  at  every  maker  of  apparatus ; but  with  us  they 
find  little  favour.  There  are  few  out-door  photographers 
who  have  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  devised  some  clever 
form  of  changing-box ; but  the  design  rarely  goes  beyond 
the  drawing.  “ I have  received  a dozen  such  designs  in 
a week,”  an  experienced  camera-maker  once  told  us, 
when  we  unfolded  a new  plan  that  was  to  make  the  photo- 
grapher the  most  independent  of  men.  “ Is  it  imprac- 
ticable, then?  ” we  asked.  “Not  at  all,”  was  the  reply  * 
“ only  I will  guarantee  to  make  you  slides  to  hold  as  many 
plates  for  two-thirds  the  price  and  two-thirds  the  weight. 

This,  then,  is  the  reason  why  English  camera-makers 
rarely  construct  changing-boxes.  Six  double-slides  are 
lighter,  cheaper,  and  more  easy  to  manipulate  than  a 
changing-box  to  hold  a dozen  plates. 


0f  % lag. 

COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  EMULSION  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Eder,  as  we  see  by  the  last  few  numbers  of  the  News, 
has  given  a most  satisfactory  formula  for  making  gela- 
tined  chloride  emulsion  plates,  and  he  has  also  shown  us 
how  to  develop  them.  I now  give  a formula  for  collodio- 
chloride  emulsion,  and  also  the  method  of  developing 
plates  coated  with  it.  There  are  two  formulas  which 
I might  give,  one  with  excess  of  silver,  and  the  other  with 
an  excess  of  chloride.  For  most  purposes  the  latter  is  the 
one  I prefer,  since  it  can  be  made  and  used  in  a quarter 
of  an  hour  when  required.  I may  here  say  that  what  is 
usually  called  collodio-chloride  is  totally  unfit  for  chemical 
development  (to  adopt  a term  used  by  Dr.  Eder),  and  it  is, 
as  I have  said  before  in  other  terms,  misleading  to  call  it 
collodio-chloride,  since  it  has  a large  proportion  of  citrate 
in  its  composition.  To  make  the  collodio-chloride  we  pro- 
ceed as  follows : — 

Weigh  out  the  following — 

Pyroxyline  (any  easily  soluble  sort)  ...  10  grains 

» t»  # IJ  >1  ,>  5 l) 

Calcium  chloride  ...  ...  ...  20  ,, 

Silver  nitrate 50  ,, 

Dissolve  the  calcium  chloride  in  J ounce  of  alcohol  ’805, 
by  warming  over  a spirit  lamp.  Place  the  5 grains  of 
pyroxyline  in  a 2-ounce  bottle,  and  pour  on  it  the  alcohol 
containing  the  calcium.  After  a couple  of  minutes  add 
£ ounce  of  ether,  when  the  cotton  will  dissolve. 

Dissolve  the  50  grains  of  silver  nitrate  in  a test-tube  in 
the  smallest  quantity  of  water,  and  add  to  it  1 ounce  of 
boiling  alcohol  *805,  and  mix.  Previous  to  this  the 
10  grains  of  pyroxyline  should  have  been  placed  in  a four- 
bounce  bottle,  and  the  alcohol  containing  the  silver  should 
be  poured  on  it.  Next  add  1 ounce  of  ether,  little  by 
little,  with  continuous  shaking.  The  silver  nitrate  may  very 
probably  partially  crystallize  out,  but  that  is  of  very  little 
consequence.  Take  the  two  bottles  into  the  dark-room  (a 
room  glazed  for  wet-plate  work  will  answer  perfectly),  and 
pour  gradually  the  cahium  chloride  collodion  into  the  silver 
nitrate  collodion * — on  no  account  vice  versa.  The  resulting 


emulsion,  of  course,  is  silver  chloride  in  an  extremely  fine 
state  of  division.  A plate  coated  with  it  should  show  day- 
light as  canary-coloured,  and  a thickish  film  should  make 
a gas  flame  appear  ruby- coloured  when  examined  through 
it.  The  emulsion  may  be  washed  in  the  usual  way,  if 
required;  but  when  washed,  and  used  simply  dried  after 
washing,  it  is,  like  other  collodion  emulsion  prepared  with 
an  excess  of  haloid,  rather  insensitive.  Before  doing  any- 
thing with  the  emulsion,  however,  a plate  should  be  coated, 
washed  under  the  tap,  and  placed  in  the  dark  slide.  The 
slide  should  be  taken  into  white  light,  and  half  the  front 
pulled  up  for  a second,  and  then  closed.  Ferrous-citro- 
oxalate  developer,  as  given  in  the  last  number,  should 
then  be  applied,  and  the  result  noted.  With  two  lots 
of  emulsion  1 made,  the  only  thing  I noted  was  a 
blackening  all  at  once  of  the  film,  and  no  doubt  those  who 
try  this  method  will  find  the  same  result.  The  first  lot  I 
made  was  perfectly  clean,  and  without  any  reduction  of 
the  chloride  (except  on  the  exposed  half  of  the  plate)  on 
the  application  of  the  developer.  The  question  resolves 
itself  into  this — how  to  cure  an  emulsion  which  fogs. 
You  may  add  nitric  acid,  but  that  rather  rots  the  film  if 
kept  long  in  contact  with  the  emulsion.  A simpler  plan  is 
to  add  a chloride  which  can  form  a double  chloride.  Hav- 
ing at  hand  cupric  chloride  (chloride  of  copper)  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  I dropped  3 or  4 drops  of  a 20-grain  solution  into 
the  emulsions,  shook  up,  and  immediately  the  fog  dis- 
appeared, as  a trial  plate  showed.  Two  or  three  drops  of 
chloride  of  gold  or  cobaltic  chloride  solutions  would  answer 
equally  as  well  as  the  cupric  chloride,  for  the  reason  just 
given. 

So  far,  as  regards  the  making  of  the  emulsion.  The 
next  point  is  the  preparation  of  the  plate.  As  was  said 
before,  it  can  be  washed,  but  I really  see  no  advantage  in 
so  doing.  I have  coated  plates  merely  polished  and  edged, 
washed  them,  and  then  simply  flooded  them  once  over 
with — 

Beer  ...  ...  5 ounces 

Sugar  (white)  ...  1 moderate  sized  lump 

Pyrogallic  acid  5 grains 

These  when  dry  were  admirably  sensitive,  and  would  put 
to  shame  many  a collodio-bromide  emulsion  which  I have 
tried.  To  develop  them,  rinse  them  under  the  tap,  and 
then  simply  immerse  them  in  a dish  containing  the  ferrous- 
citro-oxalate.*  In  a short  time  the  image  will  begin  to 
appear,  and  gradually  gain  strength.  The  colour  of  the 
image  is  a beautiful  ivory  black,  and  admirably  suited  for 
collodion  transfers.  If  a warmer  tint  is  required,  tone  in 
a dish  with  — 


Uranium  nitrate  ... 
Ferricyanide  of  potassium 

Water  

Gold  chloride  


10  grains 
10  „ 

10  ounces 
i grain 


The  colour  will  rapidly  warm  up  the  image,  and  will 
eventually  become  a pretty  chocolate  colour  if  sufficient 
time  be  given  it. 

It  will  be  noted  that  an  emulsion  prepared  in  this  way 
may  be  developed  by  the  ferrous-citro-oxalate  without  any 
restrainer.  Dr.  Eder  recommended  the  development  of 
gelatine  plates  with  hydrokinone  with  a solution  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  some  soluble  chloride.  These 
plates  develop  with  the  same,  but  the  chloride  may  be 
omitted.  For  immediate  use  in  the  camera,  the  plates 
need  only  be  washed  well  under  the  tap,  and  exposed  wet. 

I shall  return  to  the  subject  of  collodio-chloride  emul- 
sions in  a subsequent  article,  meanwhile  advising  those 
who  are  fond  of  a pretty  process  to  try  the  one  I have 
described. 


The  “ Topic  ” next  week  will  be  “ Cheap  and  Effectively 
Finished  Enlargements,”  by  George  Croughton. 


• I wish  the  printer  could  doubly  italicize  this  sentence ; it  is  deserving 
of  capital  letters. 


• See  PHOToeisrHic  Niws,  p.  483. 
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A COMPLETE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  APPARATUS 
FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES. 

BY  A.  J.  JARMAN. 

Fob  some  time  past  it  has  been  the  desire  of  many  photo- 
graphers to  have  at  hand  a ready  means  of  producing  a 
powerful  and  highly  actinic  artificial  light,  suitable  for  the 
production  of  negatives,  and  easily  controllable.  Several 
forms  of  apparatus  have  been  designed,  and  I believe  have 
been,  to  a certain  extent,  employed  successfully  in  portrai- 
ture. But  it  has  been  well  known  for  many  years  that  the 
electric  light  was  iust  the  light  that  would  answer  the 
photographer’s  requirements,  owing  to  its  possessing  great 
actinic  power  ; but  the  co3t  of  its  production  was  too  great 
for  general  adoption ; indeed,  such  might  be  said  of  it 
now  as  far  as  dynamo-electric  machines  and  steam  or  gas 
motors  are  concerned,  for  the  majority  of  photographers. 
It  is  true  that  several  influential  photographers  have 
already  adopted  the  use  of  the  electric  light  for  portrai- 
ture, but  the  primary  cost  of  the  apparatus  employed  by 
these  firms  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  most  portraitists. 
The  apparatus  about  to  be  described  is  one  that  has  been 
carefully  worked  out  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  photo- 
grapher in  almost  every  particular  ; in  fact,  with  this 
apparatus,  portraits  cau,  and  have  been,  produced  in  an 
ordinary  sitting  room,  as  good  and  as  perfect  as  if  taken  in 
a well  lighted  studio. 

The  generator  of  the  electric  current  consists  of  a series 
of  voltaic  elements  of  zinc  and  carbon — forty-eight  in 
number — these  elements  being  made  up  of  ninety-six  zinc 
plates  and  forty-eight  carbon  plates  ; thus  the  generator 
consists  of  forty-eight  voltaic  elements  arranged  in  rows 
of  twelve ; they  are  all  carefully  screwed  upon  suitable 
bars  of  wood,  and  these  bars  are  joined  by  other  cross- 
bars, which  bind  the  whole  m a compact  form  ; the  battery 
being  suitably  connected  so  as  to  produce  a current  of  very 
high  electro-motive  force,  and  so  arranged  over  their 
exciting  trough  that  the  plates  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
will,  as  seen  in  fig.  1,  which  will  explain  itself  almost  at 
first  sight. 


replaced,  the  whole  apparatus  is  fit  for  use  again ; the 
whole  of  the  above  operation  occupies  but  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  as  there  are  no  earthenware  cells  employed, 
there  is  no  fear  of  breakage. 

The  small  amount  of  labour  and  cost  of  working  the 
above  apparatus  will  compare  favourably  with  the  produc- 
tion of  the  electric  light  from  a dynamo-electric  machine 
for  the  photographer,  and  when  we  consider  that  the  cost 
of  the  whole  of  the  above  apparatus,  consisting  of  a gene- 
rator, automatic  lamp,  reflector,  and  all  the  necessary 
appendages,  is  less  then  one-tenth  of  thedjmmo  machine, 
motor,  shafting,  &c.,  to  produce  the  same  result,  it  would 
seem  to  have  a greater  claim  for  its  adoption  with  those  who 
wish  to  employ  the  electric  light,  whether  for  work  at 
night,  use  in  the  sitting-room,  or  to  assist  daylight  on  the 
dark  and  foggy  days  of  winter. 

Fig.  2 shows  the  arrangement  of  the  electric  lamp.  A is 


Fig.  1. 

The  troughs  are  made  of  mahogany  put  together  with 
brass  screws,  and  well  saturated  with  an  insulating  com- 
pound which  also  makes  them  acid-proof ; the  cells  are 
charged  with  a saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
to  which  has  been  added  twenty  fluid  ounces  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  each  gallon. 

To  produce  the  electric  current,  all  that  is  needed  is  to 
lower  these  suspended  elen  cuts  down  into  the  trough, 
Laving  previously  connected  the  wires  as  shown  in  fig  1 to 
the  electric  lamp,  fig.  2.  At  once  alight  starts  up,  between 
the  carbon  pencils,  of  a thousand-candle  power  or  more. 
With  alight  of  this  power,  a large  head  on  cabinet  or  carte 
size  plate  may  be  produced  in  three  or  four  seconds. 

I he  generator  occupies  a floor  space  of  three  feet  six 
inches  by  two  feet,  and  stands  two  feet  six  inches  high. 
I he  cells  will  cost  5s.  to  charge,  and  will  produce  upwards 
of  sixty  negatives  before  being  exhausted.  All  that  is 
necessary,  in  re-charging,  is  to  lift  the  elements  up  out  of 
the  way,  take  out  the  troughs  by  their  handles  and  empty 
them,  charging  them  again  by  means  of  a toilet  jug.  When 


the  automatic  regulator,  B the  reflector,  C top  extension  of 
the  reflector,  U small  tissue  paper  screen  to  prevent  the 
intense  arc -rays  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  sitter,  E 
stand  with  sliding  rod.  This  appendage  can  be  wheeled 
about  with  ease,  as  it  is  arranged  to  run  upon  four  castors. 

When  the  generator  is  in  use  it  may  be  placed  within 
easy  reach  of  the  operator,  so  that  the  exposure  may  be 
made  by  lowering  the  elements  in  their  troughs  just  for 
the  requisite  time,  and  withdrawing  immediately  the  ex- 
posure is  made ; there  is  no  need  to  fear  any  inconvenience 
from  deleterious  fumes,  as  none  are  given  off,  so  it  may  be 
used  in  any  studio  or  sitting-room  without  any  incon- 
venience from  this  source,  and  as  far  as  many  trials  have 
gone,  it  seems  to  meet  every  requirement  demanded  by 
the  photograper  for  the  production  of  portraits  by  means 
of  the  electric  light. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Camera  for  Balloon  Purposes— Puoto-Reliefs  by  M.  Goi- 

MARAES  — PnOTOORAPUY  BY  TBE  ELECTRIC  LlOBT,  AND  THE 

Selenium  Photometer — New  Transfer  Method  for 
IIeliotypes — Honour  Conferred  on  M.  Franck  de 

VlLLECHOLLES  — LECTURE  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  BEFORE  THE 

Marseilles  Section  of  the  French  Alpine  Club. 
Immediately  on  my  return  to  Paris,  after  the  vacation,  I 
hastened  to  pay  my  promised  visit  to  the  Electrical  Exhi- 
bition, and  the  first  objects  that  I looked  for  there  were 
those  which  had  any  relation  with  the  photographic  art. 
Although,  as  might  be  expected,  the  number  of  these  ob- 
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jectsis  small,  still  there  are  some  applications  of  electricity 
to  photography  of  very  great  interest. 

Camera  for  Balloon  Purposes. — Let  me  mention,  in  the 
first  place,  the  automatic  camera  for  use  in  a captive 
balloon,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Woodbury.  This  instrument 
consists  of  an  oblong,  rectangular  box,  containing  a circular 
shutter  placed  behind  the  lens,  and  a square  block 
mounted  on  a central  axis,  and  carrjing  sensitive 
plates  on  its  four  sides.  To  this  box  are  attached,  by 
means  of  binding  screws,  two  electric  wires,  one  of  which 
serves  to  rotate  the  plate-holder,  and  the  other  to  move 
the  instantaneous  shutter.  The  box  is  suspended  from  a 
captive  balloon,  and  the  operation  of  taking  the  photo- 
graph only  commences  when  the  balloon  has  arrived  at 
the  proper  height,  and  is  in  the  right  position  for  taking 
the  view.  By  the  arrangement  above  described,  four 
photographs  can  be  taken  consecutively  before  the  balloon 
is  brought  down  again,  and  then  the  plates  which  have 
been  exposed  can  be  removed  and  replaced  by  others. 
Without  entering  into  more  detailed  explanation,  it  will 
bo  readily  understood  to  what  excellent  purpose  such  an 
instrument  might  be  turned  in  actual  warfare.  I can  only 
hope  that  the  ingenious  arrangement  devised  by  Mr.  Wood- 
bury, now  some  five  years  ago,  will  attract  the  attention 
of  our  military  and  naval  authorities,  and  that  henceforth 
every  expedition  will  be  equipped  with  a special  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  which  can  be  used,  not  only  for  topo- 
graphic purposes,  but  also  for  taking  instantaneous  views 
with  the  aid  of  a captive  balloon.  The  imagination  can 
readily  realise  all  the  benefits  which  such  an  appa- 
ratus would  have  produced  in  the  late  siege  of 
Paris  by  the  Germans.  The  great  difficulty  to  over- 
come is  the  relatively  feeble  sensitiveness  of  the 
plates,  for  they  cannot  be  made  too  sensitive,  in  order 
that  the  exposure  may  be  the  shortest  possible.  A 
balloon  when  raised  in  the  air  is  in  constant  motion,  not 
only  in  the  direction  of  the  current  which  impinges  on  it, 
but  also  by  turning  on  its  own  axis,  sometimes  in  a direc- 
tion from  left  to  right,  and  then  again  from  right  to  left.  At 
the  exact  moment  when  the  direction  of  the  motion  of 
revolution  is  about  to  change,  there  will  be  a dead  point, 
which  the  operator  can  observe  with  accuracy  by  means  of 
a good  telescope.  At  this  moment  he  must  release  the 
shutter  by  means  of  the  electric  wire  which  communicates 
with  it.  This  balloon-camera  of  Mr.  Woodbury  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  applications  of  electricity  to  photo- 
graphy. 

Photo-reliefs  by  M.  Guimaraes. — MM.  Otto  A.  Moses  and 
F.  G.  Guimaraes  exhibit  specimens  of  photographs  in  relief 
on  paper,  and  of  bas-reliefs  and  intaglios  in  bronze,  silver, 
and  platinum.  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
original  plane  photographs  by  the  side  of  the  intaglios 
which  are  the  result  of  the  process.  These  intaglios  are 
very  deeply  cut,  and  I have  no  idea  how  they  arc  produced. 
1 can  only  relate  what  I have  been  told,  that  they  are 
obtained  by  making  the  light  act  through  a negative  on  a 
sensitive  substance  similar  to  bichromated  gelatine.  By 
washing,  all  the  parts  not  acted  on  by  light  are  removed, 
and  the  depressions  which  are  thus  produced  are  trans- 
formed into  relief  in  metal  by  moulding  and  electro-plating. 
An  intaglio  of  this  kind  can  be  produced  (according  to  the 
exhibitors)  in  about  twenty  minutes.  If  this  be  true,  the 
method  is  one  of  very  great  interest,  and  I am  very  glad 
to  see  the  photographic  art  enriched  with  a new  process  of 
so  much  promise,  which  probably  can  be  adapted  with  con- 
siderable success  to  many  industrial  purposes,  and  which 
will  be  of  great  service  in  decorative  art.  I shall  not  fail 
to  follow  the  progress  of  this  remarkable  invention. 

Photography  by  the  Electric  Light,  and  the  Selenium  Photo- 
meter.— The  exhibition  by  M.  Liebert  of  photography  by 
the  electric  light,  on  the  Vander  Weyde  system,  attracts 
a great  deal  of  attention  ; portraits  being  taken  every 
evening.  M.  Liebert  has  kindly  completed  his  arrange- 
ments by  the  addition  to  his  working  apparatus  of  my  sele- 
nium photometer.  By  means  of  this  instrument,  so  sensi- 


tive to  all  the  variations  of  light,  whether  from  an  artificial 
or  a natural  source,  he  can  regulate  the  intensity  of  his 
illumination  so  as  to  make  it  always  constant,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  observe  the  differences  which  occur  in  the 
illumination,  according  as  the  light  is  required  for  intensity 
or  for  quantity.  I propose  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  complete  my  studies  on  this  photometer, 
and  on  the  conditions  of  its  use  with  artificial  illumination 
— and  especially  of  the  electric  light — the  employment  of 
which  promises  soon  to  become  as  common  as  that  of  light- 
ing by  gas. 

New  Transfer  Methods  for  Heliotypes. — As  I have  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  M.  Lihbert,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
say  a few  words  about  a new  system  of  transfer  which  he 
has  shown  me,  and  the  application  of  which  on  a large 
scale  would  effect  a revolution  in  the  reproduction  of 
drawings  and  engravings,  either  with  the  aid  of  photo- 
graphy, or  else  without  it  in  certain  particular  cases,  which 
I proceed  to  indicate.  Let  me  first  explain  the  principle 
on  which  this  wonderful  transfer  process  is  founded.  An 
engraving  or  a typographic  print,  of  which  the  image  or 
lines  are  rendered  in  fatty  ink,  is  immersed  in  a liquid 
whose  composition  is  as  yet  unknown.  After  having  passed 
through  this  bath,  the  sheets  may  be  applied  to  a litho- 
graphic stone,  or  to  a zinc  plate ; they  are  then  passed 
through  the  press,  and  the  image  is  completely  trans- 
ferred,) the  original  having  lost  none  of  its  colouring 
matter,  nor  of  its  delicacy.  In  short,  the  original  remains 
in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  before  the  operations.  The 
liquid  of  which  I have  spoken  must  have  the  property  of 
coating  with  some  fatty  substance  all  the  parts  of  the  paper 
already  inked,  but  must  be  unable  to  penetrate  in  the 
slightest  degree  into  the  pores  of  the  paper  not  protected  by 
tne  body  of  the  fatty  Ink.  There  must  be,  in  fact,  a sort  of 
affinity  of  the  fatty  substance  forming  the  image  for  the 
liquid,  without  in  any  way  affecting  all  the  parts  of  the 
paper  which  remain  white.  If  all  these  points  are  as  per- 
fect as  M.  Liebert  declares  them  to  be,  which  I cannot  well 
disbelieve,  this  process  constitutes  a most  important  inven- 
tion, and  will  effect  considerable  improvement  and 
economy  in  the  processes  of  transforming  engravings, 
drawings,  and  photographs  into  lithographs  or  typographic 
plates.  This  invention,  to  which  the  name  Isographic  has 
been  applied,  is  due  to  M.  Magne,  and  the  working 
management  has  been  confided  to  M.  Liebert.  I hope  that 
very  soon  workshops  specially  arranged  for  carrying  on 
this  transfer  process  will  give  an  opportunity  to  anyone 
who  may  wish  it,  to  have  copies  taken  by  this  means,  from 
which  from  transfer  to  stone  or  zinc  any  number  of  prints 
may  be  drawn.  Photographic  prints  in  fatty  ink,  such  as 
heliotypes,  can  by  this  means  be  easily  transformed  into 
typographic  plates. 

Honour  Conferred  on  M.  Franck  de  Villecholles. — I have 
ju3t  learnt  with  great  satisfaction  that  one  of  the  principal 
of  our  Paris  photographers — M.  Franck  de  Villecholles— 
has  received  the  palm  leaves  of  a member  of  the  Academie, 
and  this  is  in  appreciation  of  his  twenty  years’  service  as  a 
professor  of  photography  at  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures.  So  great  a national  honour  could  not  well 
be  better  deserved. 

Lecture  on  Photography  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Marseilles 
Section  of  the  French  Alpine  Club.— Before  leaving  Marseilles 
to  return  to  Paris,  1 had  the  honour  of  reading  a paper  before 
the  French  Alpine  Club,  on  photography  for  tourists.  For 
mountaineers  this  subject  was  a most  interesting  one. 
Climbing  rocks  is  not  the  whole  business  of  the  Alpine 
clubist.  lie  ought  to  be  able  to  bring  back  from  his  ex- 
cursions as  complete  recollections  as  possible.  His  diary, 
his  written  notes,  his  sketches— all  assist  in  recalling  to 
mind  the  interesting  scenes  which  he  has  traversed  ; but 
how  much  more  accurately  and  vividly  this  could  be  effected 
with  the  aid  of  photography ! This  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
Tourists  only  want  a sufficient  acquaintance  with  a method 
easy  of  being  put  into  operation  in  travelling,  and,  secondly, 
to  be  provided  with  apparatus  sufficiently  portable.  The 
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former  ofthesepointslthoroughly  elucidated  in  my  lecture  ; 
the  latter  I illustrated  by  showing  how  portable  apparatus 
should  be  constructed.  I endeavoured  to  prove  how  photo- 
graphers can  meet  this  great  want,  and  how  they  are  able 
to  supply  our  tourists  with  a simple  and  portable  means  of 
taking  photographic  views  on  their  journeys. 

Leon  Vidal. 


A SHORT  TOUR  IN  NORTH  WALES. 

BT  DB.  MORTON.* 

Fob  an  individual  in  good  health  and  spirits,  with  the  faculty  to 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  it  is  an  excellent  and 
interesting  subject  to  him,  or  her,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  plan  and 
carry  out  a summer  holiday  excursion  ; but  to  give  an  account  or 
write  a description  of  one’s  doings  for  a fortnight  is  rather  another 
thing.  However,  something  of  general  interest  may  be  said,  and 
this  is  my  only  excuse  for  giving  a few  notes  on  a short  tour  in 
North  Wales  this  summer. 

Owing  to  limited  experience  of  this  delightful  district,  and  the 
fact  that  out  of  sixteen  days,  or  seven,  at  least,  rain  and  wind 
prevailed,  it  could  not  ba  expected  that  the  photographic  results 
would  be  either  numerous  or  highly  satisfactory.  Yet,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  I cannot  conceive  of  a more  agreeable 
or  suitable  locality  in  which  to  take  a camera  than  North  Wales. 
Our  friends  of  brush  and  pencil  have  long  recognised  the  unique 
natural  beauty  abounding  there,  and  most  of  us  are  familiar  by 
report,  if  not  by  actual  observation,  of  many  delightful  spots. 
Thanks  to  good  railway  facilities,  it  is  a very  easy  matter  to  be 
taken  direct  to  the  scene  of  action.  On  Friday,  August  19, 
tourist  tickets  (two  monthly  at  19s.)  were  procured  for  Carnarvon, 
via  M.  S.  and  L.,  and  L.  and  N.  W.,  which  gives  the  privilege  of 
stopping  at  Chester  and  all  stations  west  of  Rhyl,  either  going 
or  reiurning.  The  first  step  was  to  take  an  ordinary  train  to 
Manchester,  thence  by  L.  andN.  W.  (adjoining  platform)  through 
Stookport  to  Crewe,  thence  to  'Chester.  We  (for  in  addition  to 
my  friend  the  camera,  as  Mr.  Hasley  remarks,  Mrs.  Morton  ac- 
companied me  ; and  I might  here  observe  that  a helpmeet  is 
really  a help  on  these  excursions,  if  it  were  only  a tripod)  stayed 
at  Chester,  of  ancient  renown,  Saturday  and  Sunday.  A few 
plates  may  be  well  employed  on  this  historic  city — such  subjects 
as  the  Cathedral)  which,  by  the  way,  is  still  undergoing  restora- 
tion), interior  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Phoenix  Tower  on  the  City 
walls,  numerous  old  timbered  houses  (which  I was  sorry  to  6ee 
more  modernized  than  of  yore),  good  distant  views  from  the  city 
walls,  which  perfectly  encircle  the  city,  for  those  who  like  long 
shots.  1 noticed,  photographically,  that  the  Cathedral,  from  its 
confined  position,  requires  a wide-angle  lens ; an  ordinary  rapid 
rectilinear  will  not  do.  The  building,  being  of  dark  red  sandstone, 
needs  rather  long  exposure.  A good  general  view  may  be  taken 
of  the  south-east  front  from  the  wall  early  in  the  morning — other 
aspects  later  in  the  day  are  limited  by  surrounding  houses.  The 
Castle,  with  river  at  the  base,  a not  very  inviting  subject,  is  best 
in  the  afternoon.  Leaving  Chester  on  Monday  by  train  for 
Llandudno  Junction,  passing  Flint,  where  there  is  a fragment  of 
ruined  castle  almost  pushed  over  by  some  chemical  works, 
Holywell,  Bagul,  and  Rhyl  (some  people  stop  here,  but  for  what 
I am  at  loss  to  say),  passing  the  stations  of  Llandulas,  Abergele, 
and  Colwyn,  we  reach  Llandudno  or  Conway  Junction — or,  for 
brevity,  the  Junction — only  a mile  or  less  from  the  station  and 
town  of  Conway.  Having  plenty  of  time,  we  left  our  luggage 
at  the  Junction  and  proceeded  to  Conway  Castle,  a grand  old 
pile,  built  by  Edward  I in  1281.  It  makes  an  imposing  picture, 
but  the  suspension  and  tubular  railway  bridges  which  run  side 
by  side  destroy,  in  my  opinion,  the  artistic  effect.  Prior  to  1822, 
when  the  bridge  was  commenced,  a more  picturesque  bit  could 
not  be  imagined. 

The  view  from  the  river  or  Caiuary  is  best  at  rather  low  water, 
if  you  want  to  include  the  bridges,  and  the  time  is  morning  to 
mid-day.  Another  aspect  from  the  town  side  is  fine,  but  requires 
a short  focus  lens,  and  afternoon  sun.  An  old  mansion,  the 
Plas  Mawr,  needs  same  treatment.  Ruined  walls  are  abundant, 
but  present  only  the  simple  architecture  of  the  period,  narrow 
slits  for  windows. 

The  interior  of  the  castle  is  very  dilapidated,  and,  moreover, 
has  an  ancient  and  fish  like  smell,”  as  Shakespeare  has  it.  The 
sanitary  aspects  of  the  town  generally  might  be  improved. 
Returning  to  the  junction,  we  take  a train  to  Bettwys-y-Coed, 
and,  as  suggested  in  the  guide-book,  occupy'a  seat  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  carriage,  so  that  a view  of  the  Conway  can  be 
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noticed.  At  first  the  scenery  is  a trifle  tame,  but  soon  you  meet 
with  characteristics  of  Wales.  Mountains  gradually  hem  you 
in,  until  Llanrwst  and  Bettwys-y-Coed  station  is  reached,  and 
here  those  who  enter  for  the  first  time  are  struck  by  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  situation,  surrounded  by  verdure-clad  mountains. 
The  village  street  or  road  lies  to  vour  right,  southwards.  Houses, 
mostly  modern,  but  elegantly  built  of  6late,  relieved  by  climb- 
ing plants,  tumbling  streams  from  the  hills  towards  the  silvery 
Conway,  which  meanders  through  the  valley.  “ Where  to  go 
with  the  camera  ” is  almost  answered,  for  pictures  are  seen  at 
every  step.  But  personal  comfort  must  be  considered  before 
esthetics.  A few  enquiries  will  lead  you  either  to  a good  hotel, 
of  which  there  are  several,  or  you  may  get  rooms  at  25s.  or  30s. 
per  week.  A nice  locality  is  on  the  Llanrwst-road,  overPont- 
y-Pair.  Here  wo  stayed  a week.  As  the  weather  precluded 
photography,  a tour  of  inspection,  which  I presume  is  the  next 
best  thing,  was  made.  The  notable  places  whioh  the  tourist  is 
advised  to  visit  are  numerous,  but  I can  only  mention  those 
which  time  permitted  me  to  see.  There  is  a little  thing  I ought 
to  have  taken  with  me,  but  did  not,  viz.,  a pocket  compass— a 
useful  assistant  in  taking  bearings,  and  necessary  in  recording 
position  and  sun  effects  correctly,  the  time  of  year  of  course 
being  considered.  My  impression  is,  that  August  is  too  late 
for  Wales,  both  as  regards  lighting  and  mist.  The  pictures  I 
tried  in  this  neighbourhood  were  unequal,  partly  due  to  the 
inclement  weather,  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  requisite  exposure 
of  a certain  batch  of  plates.  Starting  close  at  home,  Pont-y-Pair 
Bridge  requires  a wide  aDgle  lens  for  a complete  pic- 
ture, if  taken  from  the  bridge,  and  is  well  lighted  till 
afternoon.  A view  below  the  bridge  from  the  bed  of 
the  river  opposite  Royal  Oak  Hotel  is  also  good- 
time  10  to  1 p.m. — and  needs  a comparatively  long  exposure,  a3 
the  river  near  the  bridge  is  in  deep  shadow.  Sunlight  is  not 
desirable,  but  a good  diffused  light,  as  the  stones  on  most  of  the 
streams  are  very  white,  and  tend  to  chalkiness  in  the  picture. 
Crossing  the  bridge  and  turning  to  the  right  we  get  on  the 
Bangor  road,  south-west  direction.  The  Miner’s  Bridge,  a 
rustic  wooden  structure  a short  distance  from  the  main  road, 
well  desorves  a plate,  either  up  or  down  stream.  Two  miles 
further  we  reach  the  famed  Swallow  Falls,  a rather  difficult 
subject,  but  a splendid  sight  when  there  is  plenty  of  water. 
The  photographs  I have  seen  do  not  do  it  justice,  looking  more 
like  skeins  of  white  wool  shaken  ont,  than  the  real  thing. 

Southwards  from  Bettwys,  in  the  direction  of  Penmachno, 
crossing  the  Conway  over  Waterloo  Bridge,  we  soon  reach  two 
roads,  the  lower  leading  to  the  Fairies’  Glen,  the  Vale  of  Lledr, 
or  Dol  wyddlan,  and  Beaver  Bridge.  The  upper  is  the  main  road 
to  Conway  Falls  and  Pandy  Mills.  First  we  made  a visit  to 
the  Fairies’  Glen,  the  most  entrancing  spot  in  this  locality.  The 
river,  a tumbling  torrent,  forcing  its  way  through  a deep  gorge 
with  overhanging  trees  and  ferns,  makes  a sharp  curve  to  the 
right ; p.s  you  stand  looking  up  at  this  point,  a splendid  picture 
ought  to  be  obtained,  weather  permitting,  and  worthy  of  the 
largest  plate  ever  made.  I should  say  early  in  the  morning  in 
June  would  be  the  time,  and  you  would  miss  the  influx  of 
visitors,  who  are  apt  to  interpose  their  corporeal  structures  most 
inartistically.  The  road  leading  to  Conway  Falls  affords  some 
good  distant  views  ; one  in  particular,  with  Moel  Shubod  in  the 
distance,  has  been  considered  the  finest  view  in  North  Wales. 
Afternoon  is  most  suitable.  Good  general  views  of  Bettws 
and  Vale  of  Conway  are  readily  had  by  climbing  a high  hill. 
On  the  top  is  a farm  house,  and  beyond  a large  lake.  The 
river  Conway  and  streams  Llugwy  and  Lledr  afford  endless 
pleasing  stereoscopic  pictures,  but  I found  the  wind  too 
boisterous.  Returning  again  to  the  junction,  we  took  the  train 
to  Llandudno,  four  miles  distant.  This  well-known  resort  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a fine  bay,  having  the  little  Orme’s  Head 
to  the  north,  and  the  Great  Orme’s  Head,  with  its  fine  marine 
drive  of  five  miles  and  a-half,  to  the  south-west.  The  lesser 
head  affords  a fine  study  of  rocks,  and  is  well  lighted  about 
4 p.m.  The  Great  Orme's  and  Happy  Valley,  a fine  recrea- 
tion ground,  makes  a stirring  picture  in  the  forenoon;  a good 
general  view  can  be  had  on  a clear  day  from  this  locality  of 
Conway  Bay  and  Welsh  mountains.  I made  a visit  out  of 
curiosity  to  St.  Dudno’s  Church,  which  is  on  the  summit  of  the 
Head,  and  secured  a view.  Leaving  Llandudno  after  a few  days' 
rest,  wo  proceeded  via  the  Junction  and  Conway  to  Bangor,  sad 
unless  you  are  going  to  Penryn  Castle  it  is  scarcely  worth 
staying  at,  so  get  off  at  the  Bridge  Station  for  Menai  Suspension 
Bridge.  A good  view  can  be  had  by  crossing  over  to  the 
Anglesoa  side,  at  low  tide,  and  about  noon  there  are  several 
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other  points  ; also  at  Beaumaris  ; but  time  was  short,  so  we 
walked  up  to  the  Tubular  Bridge,  two  miles  and  a-half  distant. 
There  is  a station  on  the  Carnarvon  line  called  Treborthn  ; if  you 
can  catch  the  train,  it  is  very  coi.na-.  ient,  as  you  are  only  two 
fields  off ; here  the  Holyhead  line  diverges  from  the  Carnarvou 
line,  and  a fair  general  view  of  this  interesting  structure  is  to 
be  bad  from  a field  on  the  Carnarvon  side  to  the  left  hand. 
Continuing  our  journey  to  Carnarvon,  being  late,  we  stayed  the 
night,  and,  on  reconoitriDg,  the  famous  Castle  is  found  to  have 
a long  frontage  south-west  to  the  river  and  slate  wharf.  A 
western  end,  at  which  stands  the  Eagle  Tower,  faces  the 
sea,  and  the  drawbridge,  or  Queen  Elinor’s  Gate  (no  entrance 
from  this  end)  to  the  east,  consequently  the  best  general  view 
is  from  across  the  ferry,  morning  and  evening  preferable,  as  the 
walls  show  rather  flat,  in  spite  of  the  various  fishing  boats  and 
slate  barges  about.  Entering  the  Castle  by  the  North  tower, 
a splendid  Gothic  gateway  should  be  particularly  noticed.  The 
interior  views  are  interesting,  but  the'.walk  through  tho  stone- 
roofed  apartments  and  corridors  are  simply  enchanting,  forming 
altogether  a noble  min,  aud  doubtless  the  finest  example  of 
13th  century  work  extant  in  this  country.  I should  certainly 
advise  the  tourist  to  visit  Llanberis,  Snowdon,  Beddgelert,  Fes- 
tiniog,  &c.,  before  leaving  the  locality. 


&0rm(g0n&ftt££. 

THE  HANGING  OF  EXHIBITS. 

Sir, — Complaints  are  frequently  made  at  the  mode  in 
which  the  exhibits  in  the  Photographic  Exhibition  are 
hung  ; and,  consequently,  I was  very  glad  to  notice  your 
stricture  on  this  point  in  last  week’s  News.  And  first,  I 
have  been  assured  that  there  is  no  hanging  committee  at 
all  ; or,  if  there  is  one  nominally,  that  the  arrangements 
are  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  assistant  secretary  and 
the  attendants.  Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  I know 
not,  although  it  may  account  for  a great  deal.  In  the  pre- 
sent exhibition,  pictures  which  are  devoid  of  taste,  or 
beauty,  or  interest  are  well  placed,  notably  two  which  are 
both  placed  ou  the  line,  ore  being  extremely  inelegant, 
and  the  other  absolutely  vulgar ; while  others  which  do 
possess  some,  aud  others  which  possess  all,  of  these  quali- 
ties are  badly  hung.  Moreover,  pictures  after  being  hung 
have  been  moved  to  better  places — one,  a hideous  one, 
even  after  the  day  of  opening  ; while  to  similar,  and  cer- 
tainly more  justifiable  requests  with  regard  to  others,  no 
attention  has  been  paid.  Again,  while  the  rule  as  to  send- 
ing the  exhibits  in  by  a certain  day  is  kept  by  the  great 
majority,  it  is  set  at  naught  by  others,  whose  exhibits,  in 
consequence,  are  sometimes  better  hung  than  they  would 
be  otherwise.  As  for  the  catalogue,  the  number  of  omis- 
sions and  mistakes  are  regrettable,  aud  too  often  cause 
anuoyance  to  visitors,  and  sometimes,  in  addition,  loss  to 
the  exhibitors. — Yours  truly,  A.  L. 

CARBON  PRINTING. 

Deab  Sir, — Permit  me  to  correct  an  error  in  the  report 
of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society’s  meeting, 
which  appeared  in  your  last  number. 

In  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  paper,  I am  made 
to  say  “ that  if  the  tissue  was  not  in  very  good  working 
order,  the  collodion  substratum  was  the  best.”  Wbat  1 
said  was,  that  if  the  tissue  was  not  in  good  working  order, 
a chromated gelatine  was  the  best.  J.  W.  Foxlee. 


Hwm&wg*  at  Shstuiitt. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  th  s Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Oct.  lltb,  at  the  Freemason’s  Hall,  J.  H.  Morton, 
M.D.,  presiding.  There  was  a good  attendance  of  members. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  tho 
financial  statement  (which  had  been  auditod  by  Messrs.  Had- 
field  and  \ eomans)  was  then  presented,  aud  a balance  was 
declared  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  reserve  it  for  future  contingencies. 


After  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  had  been  awarded  for  past 
services,  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  took 
place  as  follows  : — 

President — Dr.  Morton. 

Vice-presidents — Messrs.  J.  D.  Leader,  F.S.A.,  and  W.  Dakin. 

Treasurer — Mr.  J.  Stringfellow. 

Hon.  Secretary — Mr.  J.  Taylor. 

Council — Messrs.  J.  H.  Rawson  and  G.  V.  Yates. 

Councillor  T.  Firth  proposed,  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Collinson 
seconded,  that  the  arrangements  for  proposed  exhibition  of 
pictures  and  lantern  entertainment  in  January  be  carried  out 
by  the  Council  of  the  Society,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number.  Agreed  nem  con. 

Mr.  J.  Stringfellow  exhibited  a handy  zinc  washing 
trough,  made  by  Geo.  Houghton  and  Son,  London. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  had 
sent  copies  of  the  Photographic  Times  to  the  Society  ; and  it 
was  resolved  that  they  be  acknowledged  with  thanks. 

The  President  read  a paper,  entitled  “ A Short  Tour  in 
North  Wales”  (see  page  502),  illustrated  by  prints  from  nega- 
tives taken  by  him  of  the  places  visited. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Dr.  Morton  for  bis 
interesting  contribution. 

The  members  had  a substantial  tea  provided  for  them  by  the 
steward  of  the  Hall,  and  a pleasant  evening  was  spent. 


Photographers'  Benevolent  Association. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management,  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed ; 
Mr.  John  Meyer  was  elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
Association,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Photographic  Society 
having  kindly  granted  their  exhibition  at  Pall  Mall  to  the 
Photographers’  Benevolent  Association  for  an  evening  in  aid 
of  the  funds,  Friday,  Nov.  11th,  would  be  tho  most  suitable 
date.  On  that  occasion  the  Gallery  will  be  open  from  7 till  10 
p.m.,  the  charge  for  admission  being  6d.  The  hope  was 
expressed  that  all  members  would  use  their  utmost  efforts  to 
ensure  success. 


Photographic  Society  op  Treland. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  on  Friday,  the  14th 
inst.,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Madden  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  M.  Glover  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson  read  a paper  ou  “ The  Newest  Forms  of 
Photographic’Apparatus,”  and  exhibited  a variety  of  apparatus, 
including  Mr.  George  Smith’s  new  camera,  also  one  by  Jonte, 
of  Paris,  which  was  much  admired  for  several  improvements,  not 
usually  met  with  in  the  cameras  by  English  makers.  He 
also  exhibited  a collection  of  instantaneous  shutters  by  Messrs. 
Cadett,  Chadwick,  and  Hunter  aDd  Sands. 

The  several  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different 
instruments  were  fully  criticised  in  the  discussion  following. 

Prints  from  the  majority  of  the  negatives  taken  at  the  recent 
excursion  of  tho  Society  were  then  exhibited,  also  a large 
collection  of  work,  including  some  excellent  examples  of  instan- 
taneous photography,  all  by  members  of  the  Society. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  11th  of  Nov.,  when  the 
annual  meeting  takes  place. 


Thursday  Evenings  for  Photoqraphers. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  13th  inst.  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lb  Fevre. 

Mr.  Cowan  exhibited  and  explained  an  apparatus  for  cutting 
up  plates  in  the  dark,  which  he  had  designed,  and  which  is  being 
sold  by  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  It  consists  of  a cutting-board, 
to  which  is  attached  a folding  frame  resembling  a parallel  ruler, 
in  which  the  plate  to  be  cut  is  placed,  and  upon  the  frame 
being  closed,  the  centre  of  the  plate  is  brought  under  a 
straightedge,  and  can  be  cut  exactly  in  half,  a whole  plate 
making  two  half-plates,  a half-plate,  two  quarters,  &c.,  one 
great  advantage  being  that  the  only  contact  with  the  film  is 
where  the  straightedge  rests.  He  also  showed  the  front  of  a 
copying  apparatus  to  which  he  had  fitted  an  attachment  on  the 
same  principle,  for  holding  the  negati/e  to  be  copied. 

The  question  of  the  advisability,  or  otherwise,  of  making 
emulsions  rich  in  bromide,  and  the  best  means  to  attain  that  end, 
was  then  discussed. 

Mr.  Henderson  suggested  that  as  only  a certain  quantity  of 
nitrate  can  be  mixed  with  gelatine  without  destroying  its  setting 
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powers,  the  desired  result  might  be  obtained  by  making  an  emul- 
sion with  another  body  instead  of  gelatine;  and  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Cobb  as  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  using  an  emul- 
sion rich  in  bromide,  Mr.  Henderson  said  he  thought  greater 
density,  and  less  liability  to  frill,  would  be  the  result. 

Mr.  Cobb  said  he  did  not  find  any  advantage  in  using  an 
emulsion  rich  in  bromide. 

Mr.  Brown  had  found  that  there  was  less  liability  to  frill  it 
only  a small  quantity  of  gelatine  was  used. 

Mr.  Cobb  said  he  found  that  the  most  sensitive  films  were  those 
which  had  a inatt  surface,  and  also  that  when  in  that  condition 
there  was  not  so  much  halation  is  when  the  film  was  polished. 

In  the  course  of  a short  discussion  on  “ Balloon  Photography,” 
Mr.  DebenhaM:  said  that  at  a recent  meeting  it  had  been  stated 
that  if  the  forward  movement  of  a balloon  could  not  be  stopped, 
the  gyration,  which  is  much  slower,  might  be  overlooked.  He 
(Mr.  Debenham)  did  not  thiuk  that  such  was  the  case,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  displacement  of  the  image  by  the  gyration 
would  be  found  to  be  much  in  excess  of  that  caused  by  the 
forward  movement  of  the  balloon. 

Some  excellent  instantaneous  negatives  of|Hastings  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Reimans. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society.  _ 

The  annual  meeting  took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  the  13lli 
inst.  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meoting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed, after  which  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  mem- 
bers. Messrs.  II.  Storey,  W.  A.  Carr,  Opensliaw,  Butterworth, 
G.  Wood,  A.  Whitham,  and  J.  W.  Hawksworth. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick),  then  read  the 
annual  report,  printed  copies  of  the  Treasurer’s  balance  sheet 
being  already  in  the  hands  of  the  members.  After  satisfactory 
explanations  had  been  given  to  various  inquiries, 

Mr.  R.  Atherton  proposed  the  acceptance  of  the  report  and 
balance  sheet ; and  made  a lew  remarks  upon  the  energy  and 
perseverance  that  had  been  displayed  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  to 
whose  exertions  was  principally  due  the  credit  of  the  satisfac- 
tory financial  position  of  the  Society.  He  proposed  a special 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon  Secretary,  which  was  carried  with 
acclamation,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Chadwick. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  the  subject  of  a proposed 
eoirde,  and  it  was  resolved  “That  a soiree  and  photographic 
exhibition  be  held  as  soon  as  convenient.” 

A new  code  of  rules  which  had  been  proposed  and  revised 
by  a committee  in  due  form,  was  unanimously  accepted,  and  a 
printed  copy  will  be  forwarded  to  each  member. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  next  year : — 

President — E.  Leader  Williams,  M.I.C.E. 

Vice-Presidents — Rev.  Canon  Beecby,  M.A.  ; A.  Brothers, 
F.R.A.S. ; J.  Chadwick ; A.  Coventry,  and  J.  W.  Leigh. 

Council — R.  Atherton,  W.  Blakeley,  T.  Chilton,  J.  T.  Chap- 
man, S.  D.  McKellan,  J.  Follitt,  J.  Schofield,  J.  Warburton 
N.  Wright,  and  J.  Young.  Eon.  Treasurer — W.  G.  Coots., 

Eon.  Secretary — W.  J.  Chadwick. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  A.  Brothers  (the 
late  President)  for  his  very  diligent  services,  and  also  to  the 
other  retiring  officers  ; to  which  Mr.  Brothers  responded. 

Mr.  8.  Chilton  exhibited  a number  of  high-class  negatives 
taken  on  gelatiuo-bromide  plates,  and  gave  the  benefit  of 
further  experiences  in  the  process,  which  was  followed  by 
interesting  remarks  from  other  members. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a print  from  a wet  collodion  plate, 
in  which  “ oyster  shell  ” markings  were  predominant,  and  said 
that  they  had  been  caused  by  using  a new  carrier  in  the  dark 
slide  on  the  occasion  of  a very  long  exposure  in  the  camera. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Leigh,  E.  Leader  Williams,  J.  C.  Hattersley, 
and  <dher  gentlemen  had  come  with  a number  of  photographs 
nn^  other  matter  of  interest  connected  with  photography,  but 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


in  tfje  Stubin. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  first  Technical 
Meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  ensuing  session  will  be  held  in  the 
Gallery  (Exhibition),  5,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Tuesday  next, 
October  25th.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  7'30  p.m. 

A Photometric  Balance. — The  rapid)  development  of  the 
electric  light  increases  the  importance  of  haviug  a simple  and 


exact  means  of  measuring  light  intensity.  An  instrument 
claiming  to  meet  this  want  has  been  invented  by  M.  Coulon,  who 
calls  it  an  atliermanous  photometer,  as  being  acted  on  only  by 
luminous  rays.  Its  principle  is  that  a radiometer,  whose  tempe- 
rature is  constant,  turns  solely  under  the  influence  of  light  (and 
this  M.  Coulon  establishes  by  experiments).  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a radiometer  bulb  fixed  in  the  middle  of  a cube-shaped 
metallic  case,  having  four  lateral  apertures,  closed  with  glass, 
through  two  of  which  light  can  be  sent  horizontally,  traversing 
the  bulb,  while  the  two  others  allow  of  observing  the  bulb.  This 
case  is  filled  with  water,  which,  through  four  vertical  tubes, 
screened  from  the  bulb,  and  surmounting  spirit-lamps,  is  heated 
to  a temperature  above  that  of  the  radiant  heat  of  the  sources  to 
be  measured  (in  practice  about  100°  suffices).  As  to  the  bulb,  it 
contains,  in  vacuo,  a disc  movable  round  a vertical  axis,  the  half 
disc  on  one  side  of  this  axis  being  black  on  its  two  faces,  the 
other  white.  Suppose  now  a single  source  of  light  to  act  on  the 
bulb  from  one  side,  it  attracts  the  white  half  and  repels  the  black, 
so  that  the  disc  turns  edgewise  to  the  light,  and  presents  one 
side  to  the  observer.  If  another  equal  light  acts  simultaneously 
on  the  other  side,  and  at  the  same  distance  as  the  first,  the 
counter  action  results  in  the  disc  presenting  its  sides  to  the  light, 
its  edge  to  the  observer.  Where  unequal  lights  are  compared, 
one  may  always,  by  shifting  one  of  them,  briug  the  disc  into  the 
second  position  just  specified,  and  by  then  measuring  the  dis- 
tances, ascertain  the  ratio  of  the  intensities.  Another  plan,  which 
obviates  shifting  the  lights,  consists  in  the  use  of  a number  of 
graduated  diaphragms  to  act  as  screens.  M.  Coulon’s  apparatus 
(which  is  described  iD  La  Lumiere  Elcctrique)  is  not  patented,  and 
can  be  made  at  little  expense. — The  Times. 


$0  ®orrwgon5ittts. 

*+*  Electric  Lighting. — Press  of  matter  compels  us  to  post- 
pone our  second  article  on  the  subject. 

A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  paid  for  the  best 
practical  article  on  “ Photographic  Residues  and  Wasto  ; What 
is  worth  saving,  and  how  I save  it.”  The  name  of  the  author 
need  not  appear.  For  rules,  see  previous  numbers  of  News. 
Contributions  must  reach  this  Office  by  the  1st  November. 

W.  II.  M. — Such  a film  is  extremely  brittle,  and  i s liable  to  crack 
into  a mullitude  of  separate  pieces  or  panes;  but  the  additions 
you  mention  give  a certain  amount  of  softness  and  extensibility. 
It  is  requisite  to  strike  a mean  between  extreme  friability  on  tho 
one  hand,  and  that  softness  which  may  cause  the  print  to  adhere, 
on  the  other  hand. 

G.  M.  Redaway. — Any  one  of  those  firms  which  undertake  tho 
making  of  enlargements  will  do  what  you  require,  and  you  should 
therefore  consult  our  advertising  columns.  As  wo  cannot  recom- 
mend any  one  firm  specially,  the  letter  has  been  returned,  so  that 
you  can  use  your  own  judgment. 

Photometrician. — Tho  fact  of  No.  5 constantly  appearing  before 
No.  4,  certainly  indicates  a defect  in  the  instrument. 

W.  A.  Whiston. — Mr.  Duncan  C.  Dallas,  of  Hatton  Garden, 
London,  will  probably  undortako  the  work  in  eithor  one  of  the 
forms  jou  mention. 

J.  B. — A small  proportion  of  “ liver  of  sulphur”  or  impure  sul- 
phide of  potassium  will  throw  down  tho  whole  of  the  silver  as 
a black  precipitate  of  silver  sulphide. 

Calx. — Not  under  any  circumstances. 

Exporter. — Good  corks  well  put  in  and  secured  are  more  satisfac- 
tory than  stoppers  for  ether  or  collodion,  and,  considering  the 
rough  district  through  which  the  goods  will  have  to  pas9,  you  had 
better  use  soda  water  bottles. 

Pyroxylins. — The  crystals  of  potassium  nitrate  are  anhydrous; 
that  is  to  say,  they  contain  no  water  of  crystallization  ; but  it 
frequently  happens  that  traces  ot  water  are  hold  mechanically  in 
the  interstices.  Either  powder  and  dry  in  a water  oven,  or  care- 
fully fuse. 

Fearful. — It  has  been  patented  not  less  than  six  times,  and  as  the 
first  patent  has  long  since  expired,  you  may  banish  your  fears. 

A Beginner. — Photographers  are  not  nearly  so  particular  in 
referring  to  this  matter  as  they  were  ten  years  ago ; still  we  would 
recommend  you  to  follow  tho  surer,  although  somewhat  slower 
course. 

Andrew  Todd. — Something  of  the  kind  was  proposed  about  ten 
years  ago,  but  it  was  not  brought  to  a practical  i-sue. 

Alexander  Gordon. — 1.  Asa  makeshift  it  will  doubtless  serve 
fairly  well ; but  considoriug  that  the  usual  aud  more  convenient 
article  is  easy  to  obtain  and  as  cheap  us  the  substitute,  it  is  difficult 
to  seo  where  the  advantage  lies.  2.  A saturated  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  will  be  quite  sufficient.  3.  llub  the  glass  well 
with  French  chalk  before  collodionizing. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

Second  Article. 

Havino  in  a recent  number  given  some  particulars  re- 
garding the  arc  light,  and  more  especially  discussed  the 
arrangements  introduced  by  Mr.  Jarman,*  we  now  propose 
to  describe  some  experiments  wo  have  made  with  the  incan- 
descent lamp  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Swan,  these  ex- 
periments showing  ‘hat  the  lamp  in  question  is  well  suited 
for  most  of  the  purposes  of  the  photographer. 

Our  readers  know  that  Swan’s  lamp  consists  of  a thin 
carbon  thread  enclosed  in  an  exhausted  glass  bulb,  this 
thread  being  included  in  the  battery  circuit  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  platinum  conducting  wires  passing  through  the 
glass.  When  a sufficiently  powerful  current  is  passed 
through  the  carbon  thread  it  becomes  intensely  hot,  and 
emits  a brilliant  light,  but  the  carbon  cannot  burn  away, 
because  all  traces  of  air  have  been  removed  from  the  bulb. 

We  first  tried  the  Swan’s  lamp  with  the  current  yielded 
by  a small  hand  Gramme  machine,  this  being  supposed  to 
yield  a current  equal  to  about  fiifteen  Bunsen’s  cells  ; but 
the  result  was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  as  the  carbon 
thread  was  only  heated  to  low  whiteness,  and  the  emitted 
light  was  by  no  means  rich  in  the  actinic  rays.  The  next 
experiment  was  made  with  ten  Grove’s  elements  arranged  in 
aeries  ; and  about  the  same  result  was  obtained  as  when 
the  Gramme  machine  was  used  ; but  on  increasing  the 
number  of  cells,  the  1 ’ht  gained  rapidly  in  brilliancy 
and  actinic  power.  A nalt  was  made  at  thirty  cells,  a$  the 
appearance  of  the  lamp  at  this  stage  and  some  preliminary 
trials  with  sensitive  paper  promised  a satisfactory  result. 
A half-length  portrait  was  taken  by  the  light  of  the  Swan 
lamp  at  this  stage,  the  dark-room  beiDg  fitted  up  as  a 
temporary  studio  for  tho  occasion.  Behind  the  sitter  was 
placed  a rather  dark  background,  while  the  lamp  was  set 
about  four  feet  from  the  sitter,  and  nearly  level  with  his 
chin.  Care  was  taken  to  place  the  lamp  so  much  ou  one 
side  as  to  cause  its  image  to  fall  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
plate  ; but  before  the  exposure  was  made,  thoseways  which 
streamed  towards  the  lens  were  turned  back  on  the  sitter 
by  means  of  an  improvised  reflector,  which  consisted  of  a 
metal  scale-pan  highly  polished  on  the  inside.  A large 
sheet  of  white  paper  was  so  placed  ou  the  side  opposite  the 
light  as  to  catch  and  reflect  as  much  light  as  possible,  while 
an  assistant  held  a mirror  at  a point,  near  the  sitter’s  knees, 
and  kept  this  reflector  in  motion  so  as  to  soften  the  extremes 
of  light  and  shade  on  the  face.  A pair  of  IB  portrait  lenses 
was  used,  and  a double  carte  plate  ; one  half  receiving  an 
exposure  of  thirty  seconds,  and  the  other  fifty  seconds,  both 
pictures  were  well -ex posed,  full  details  being  visible  in  the 
deep  shadows ; and  the  experiment  may  be  considered  to 


have  incontestably  proved  the  value  of  the  Swan  light  for 
portraiture. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  possibility  of  working  with  less 
battery  power,  we  reduced  the  number  of  cells  to  twenty,  but 
the  result  waa  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  The  light,  as 
estimated  by  the  eye,  was  certainly  much  reduced,  but  the 
diminution  iu  actinic  power  was  disproportionately  greater  ; 
exposures  equal  to  those  previously  given  serving  only  to 
impress  the  merest  trace  of  the  highest  lights. 

This  experiment  conclusively  proved  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying ample  battery  power  with  the  Swan’s  lamps,  and 
our  further  experiments  were  therefore  made  with  the  full 
series  of  thirty  cells. 

The  lamp  was  next  adjusted  in  an  optical  lantern,  and  an 
enlarged  image  of  a transparency  projected  on  a screen  ; 
the  result  being  highly  satisfactory,  both  as  regards  tho 
colour,  which  was  clear  white  like  the  lime  light,  and  as 
regards  the  intensity  of  the  illumination.  A small  key 
provided  with  a cross  handle  like  that  of  a stopcock 
served  to  instantly  make  or  break  contact  with  the  battery, 
immediately  extinguishing  the  light,  or  calling  it  into 
full  activity ; and  we  could  not  help  being  struck  with 
the  numerous  other  advantages  which  the  Swan  light  may 
offer  to  the  lantern  exhibitor.  All  the  trouble  incident  to 
the  preparation  of  oxygen  is  avoided,  together  with  the 
bulky  gas  bags,  and  risk  of  explosion  ; while  the  fact  of  no 
combustion  taking  place  in  the  lantern  renders  it  practi- 
cable to  prevent  the  escape  of  every  ray  which  does  not 
pass  through  the  condenser  and  render  good  service. 

Our  next  experiment  was  a trial  of  the  light  for  enlarg- 
ing purposes,  and  with  this  view  we  adjusted  the  apparatus 
so  that  the  enlarged  image  on  the  screen  corresponded  to 
an  amplification  of  fourteen  diameters.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances an  exposure  of  thirty  seconds  served  to  give 
a fully-exposed  negative  ; indeed,  it  was  rather  over- 
exposed than  otherwise,  and  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  equally  good  if  one-third  less  exposure  had  been 
given.  A portrait  combination  was  used  in  making  the 
enlargement. 

The  battery  which  we  used,  that  invented  by  Mr.  Justice 
Grove,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  as  far  as  energy  of 
current  and  constancy  are  concerned;  but,  as  pointed  out 
in  our  article  of  last  week,  it  is  subject  to  certain 
disadvantages,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  might 
well  be  replaced  by  some  other  form  in  which  acid 
fumes  and  porous  cells  are  avoided.  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  tho  set  of  forty -eight  large  bichromate  cells, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Jarman  in  our  last  issue,  would 
serve  to  maintain  in  action  several  Swan  lamps  arranged 
in  circuit.  In  such  a case  it  would  be  of  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  the  photographer  to  be  able  to  use  either  the 
arc  light  or  of  Swan  lamps  at  discretion  ; while  by  some- 
what increasing  the  battery  power,  it  might  be  practicable 


* See  page  500  of  last  week’s  issue. 
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to  employ  both  systems  in  con  j unction.  This  w ould  doubt- 
less be  of  great  advantage  in  obtaining  certain  artistic 
effects  of  lighting.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  by  the 
u9e  of  three  Swan  lamps,  two  on  one  side,  and  the  third 
on  the  other  side,  it  would  be  practicable  to  reduce  the 
exposure  to  ten  seconds. 


PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCES. 

Not  to  regret  the  past,  but  to  be  wiser  for  the  future,  is  an 
old  proverb,  which,  at  critical  moments  in  our  lives,  is 
apt  to  intrude  itself  with  indescribable  force.  To  the  novice 
who,  armed  with  a complete  equipment,  starts  on  his  first 
photographic  holiday,  there  will  occur  many  things  to  re- 
gret, and  it  is  to  assist  him  in  being  wiser  for  the  future 
that  we  propose  to  offer  a few  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
experiences.  There  is  nothing  like  a fortnight’s  hard 
work  with  a camera  out  of  doors  to  teach  one  the  defects 
of  one’s  apparatus,  and  the  numerous  little  dodges  and 
labour-saving  appliances  which  a summer’s  experience  sug- 
gests ; thus  affording  endless  amusement  during  the  winter 
time  in  preparing  for  the  following  year’s  holiday.  Among 
the  impedimenta  usually  considered  necessary  for  a photo- 
grapher's outfit  is  a leather  case  for  holding  the  camera, 
lenses,  slides,  &c.  Now,  a leather  case  is  a very  useful 
article,  and  no  doubt  protects  a camera  better 
than  any  other  material;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  heavy,  expensive,  and  looks  uncommonly  like  a 
pedlar’s  pack,  or  a traveller’s  case  of  samples.  On  the 
other  hand,  a bag  made  of  the  brown  canvas  used  for  leg- 
gings, and  bound  with  leather,  forms  a very  efficient  sub- 
stitute. In  India  this  material  is  largely  used  for  coats, 
and  sportsmen  clothed  in  such  can  defy  the  thickest 
jungles.  Another  useful  material  is  the  grey  waterproof 
holland  used  for  knapsacks ; and  as  this  material  is  usually 
employed  by  artists  to  carry  their  sketching  kit,  it  is  less 
conspicuous.  Partitions  can  be  made  in  the  bag  to 
separate  the  camera  from  the  slides,  and  the  lenses  can  be 
carried  in  a small  compartment  at  one  end,  and  the  tripod 
at  the  other.  The  brass  triangles  supplied  with  folding 
stands  are  convenient  and  strong,  but  they  have  an  ob- 
jectionable way  of  scratching  the  underside  of  the  camera, 
and  not  only  remove  the  polish,  but  leave  deep  marks  into 
the  bargain.  It  has  been  suggested — we  forget  when  and 
where — to  stretch  small  india-rubber  rings  over  the  points 
of  the  tripod,  and  so  protect  the  base  of  the  camera,  and 
obtain  by  the  cushioning  of  the  india-rubber  a firmer  hold 
of  the  camera.  At  first  sight  this  appears  an  improve- 
ment, and  we  tried  it  for  some  time  ; but  we  found  a cor- 
responding disadvantage  in  the  fact  that  if  the  rubbers 
were  thick  enough  to  really  lift  the  camera  off  the  tripod, 
it  frequently  happened,  in  turning  the  camera  round  to  fol- 
low a view,  that  one  of  the  rings  came  into  the  panel  of  the 
base-board,  and  the  camera  remained  supported  by  two  in- 
stead of  three  points.  We  have  found  a safe  dodge  to  be 
to  use  a piece  of  card  covered  with  velvet  or  felt,  and 
attached  to  the  tripod  by  three  small  pieces  of  binding 
wire.  The  wire  is  passed  round  the  card  and  frame  of  the 
tripod,  and  the  felt  is  glued  over  the  card.  A small  hole 
is  then  made  in  the  centre  for  the  screw  to  work  through. 
Talking  of  screws,  we  know  one  gentleman  who  invari- 
ably carries  two  or  three  in  his  trowsers  pockets.  We 
have  done  the  same,  to  find  that,  when  setting  up  our 
camera  with  itching  fingers,  the  screw  was  reposing  at 
home  unconscious  of  our  sore  need.  We  now  tie  our 
screw  on  to  the  underside  of  the  tripod,  and  defy  such  ex- 
periences. If  the  string  be  attached  to  a small  piece  of 
brass  wire,  clamped  loosely  in  the  form  of  a ring  round 
the  hollow  between  the  shoulder  of  the  screw  and  the 
head,  the  camera  can  be  screwed  up  without  the  string 
coiling  up  or  becoming  untied,  as  it  often  does  if  at- 
tached simply  to  the  head  of  the  screw.  A friend  of  ours 
who  worked  for  many  years  in  the  Cape,  and  produced 
some  of  the  finest  photographs  of  that  country  ever  ex- 


hibited, had  many  of  these  dodges.  The  cap  of  his 
lens  was  chained  to  the  front  of  the  camera.  A small  ring 
was  screwed  through  the  centre  of  the  cap,  turned  over  a 
little  washer  on  the  inside,  and  attached  by  a penny 
brass  chain  and  a swivel  hook  to  the  front  of  the  camera. 
“ I once  lost  the  cap  of  my  lens  while  away  on  a week’s 
tour,”  said  our  friend,  “ and  I attached  this  on  my  return." 
It  is  only  experience  that  teaches  such  dodges  as  this,  and 
we  can  heartily  recommend  it. 

Dark  slides,  too,  are  only  dark  when  in  a case,  and  un- 
less the  shutters  are  made  about  half  an  inch  -thick,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  light- 
tight if  exposed  to  a strong  sunlight.  The  slides  should 
each  fit  loosely  in  a bag  made  of  grey  or  black  waterproof 
material  ; the  top  should  lap  over  and  button,  and  the 
number  of  the  slide  be  printed  in  large  figures  on  the  front 
and  back  of  the  bag.  If  care  betaken  always  to  expose  in 
numerical  rotation,  the  bag  can  be  at  once  selected  contain- 
ing the  required  slide,  and  no  fumbling  nor  mistakes  need 
arise. 

The  care  which  lenses  require  suggests  itself  every  day 
when  it  is  found  necessary  to  wipe  the  object  glasses,  and 
very  often  to  unscrew  the  combination  of  a doublet  to  re- 
move dust  from  the  inside.  If  the  lens  has  a slit  for  Water- 
house  stops,  it  is  advisable  to  stretch  an  india-rubber  ring 
over  the  mount,  and  push  it  over  the  stop  slit  after  re- 
moving the  stop.  The  ring  serves  also  another  purpose  : 
it  keeps  light  out  of  the  camera  when  working  with  the 
full  aperture  of  len3.  A very  appreciable  amount  of  light 
comes  in  through  the  slit,  a fact  which  can  be  easily  veri- 
fied by  examining  the  inside  of  the  camera  with  the  lens 
capped. 

Stops,  too,  when  loose,  are  a perpetual  snare  to  the  un- 
wary, and  a constant  source  of  amusement  to  the 
thoughtless.  Of  course  no  one  should  be  thoughtless,  but 
to  those  who  are,  I recommend  to  drill  a hole  through 
all  the  stops,  and  string  them  on  to  a key  ring,  so  that 
while  one  is  being  used,  the  remainder  stand  by  ready  for 
their  turn.  Of  course,  if  you  lose  one  you  lose  all ; but 
we  must  again,  with  due  respect,  introduce  our  Cape 
friend,  who,  alive  to  this  possibility,  chained  them  also  to 
the  front  of  the  camera.  The  same  ring  which  held  the 
lens-cap  held  the  stops.  There  was  no  hunting  about 
first  in  one  pocket  and  then  in  another,  to  find  at  last  that 
you  had  got  the  stops  between  your  teeth. 

We  had  intended  to  say  something  of  camera  stands 
and  exposure  experiences,  but  must  defer  it  to  another 
time.  Our  only  apology  for  treating  of  what  may  appear 
to  be  trivial  matters  at  such  length  is,  that  care  in  the 
most  trivial  points  is  invariably  the  first  step  towards  suc- 
cess in  the  more  important. 


TI1E  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[a  third  visit.] 

Messrs.  James  Valentine  and  Sons,  of  Dundee,  are  con- 
tent to  send  one  frame  of  pictures  (143),  but  it  contains 
at  least  two  masterpieces  : the  Gleet  Rock,  a grand  cliff 

rising  out  of  the  dark  waves,  with  its  storm-beaten  strata 
depicted  with  marvellous  clearness,  is  a wonderful  picture 
of  desolation,  while  in  contrast  to  it  is  a delightful  view  of 
Loch  Katrine.  On  the  bank  is  quite  a bower  of  fragile 
ferns,  their  soft,  delicate  foliage  enhanced  by  the  vigorous 
branches  of  a tree  across  the  picture.  Miss  Sparks  exhibits 
four  tiny  views  in  Scotland  (144),  all  of  them  soft  and 
harmonious.  Messrs.  W.  F.  Morgan  and  Co.  show  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  enlargements  with  their  new 
bromo-argenlic  paper.  Most  of  the  pictures  are  hung  too 
high  for  careful  inspection  ; but  their  tone  and  finish  (see 
146,  147)  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Mr.  W.  P.  Marsh’s 
Fisher  Boy  (148)  is  also  a good  example  of  their  bromo- 
orgeutic  enlargements. 

Mr.  Lydell  Sawyer  sends  two  frames  of  farm  pictures, 
and  a study,  “Meditation”  (280).  “Feeding  Ducks" 
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takes  our  fancy  most,  but  several  of  the  groups  are  good, 
because  they  are  natural ; but  we  do  not  like  the  ovals  cut 
aslant  at  the  four  corners  of  the  frames.  Mrs.  S.  G.  Payne, 
one  of  the  few  who  can  photograph  flowers,  and  photo- 
graph them  well,  has  several  examples  of  her  work  on  the 
walls  this  year;  “Grapes”  (151)  and  the  frame  of  roses 
(223)  are  the  best.  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  exhibits 
a largo  series  of  Swiss  and  home  views.  The  Lyskamm 
from  the  Stockhorn  (158)  is  one  of  the  best.  The  broad 
top  of  the  snowy  giant  is  traced  with  much  force,  while 
the  glacier  that  sweeps  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  has 
all  the  softness  and  roundness  that  strikes  the  traveller 
so  vividly  who  looks  upon  an  Alpine  scene  for  the  first 
time.  A symphony  in  white  of  this  nature  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  photography.  Mackworth 
Church,  seen  through  a veil  of  foliage  (277),  is  also  a 
happy  picture. 

We  do  not  like  Mr.  Mendelssohn’s  pictures  so  well  as 
la3t  year ; or  is  it  that  his  recent  exhibits  have  led  us  to 
expect  too  much?  “Afternoon  Tea”  (162)  is  a fine 
photograph  ; but  there  is  iutle  tea-drinking  going  forward. 
Several  of  the  portraits  (336)  are  very  good,  one  lady 
arrayed  all  in  white,  sitting  within  a drawing-room  screen, 
making  a delightful  picture.  The  use  of  these  screens  for 
backgrounds  is  a very  happy  idea,  for  the  portrait  strikes 
one  as  being  taken  at  home,  in  a recess  in  the  drawing- 
room, especially  if  the  lady  happens  to  be  in  evening  dress. 

Messrs.  E.  Day  and  Son’s  studies  include  some  charming 
work.  “ Thoughtfulness  ” (179),  a sweet  face  with  deli- 
cate mouth  and  softly  pencilled  hair,  is  delightful,  and  so 
too  is  the  bright  childish  look  in  “ Grandfather’s  Watch  ” 
(180)  ; in  another  picture,  “ Mabel  ” (165),  the  big  hazel 
eyes  are  alone  a study.  Mr.  Arthur  Debenham’s  two  por- 
traits represent  most  excellent  work  ; “ Summer  ” (168)  is 
the  better  to  our  thinking,  a lady  in  profile,  racket  bat  in 
hand,  posed  with  much  aplomb,  the  beau  ideal,  or  rather 
the  belle,  of  lawn  tennis  players.  Mr.  G.  Tuohy  sends  both 
landscapes  and  portraits ; some  of  the  former  are  a little 
marred  by  the  bright  skies  printed  in  ; but  this  notwith- 
standing, the  Duke  of  Connaught’s  residence,  Bagshot 
(170),  is  a thoroughly  good  picture.  The  portraits  taken 
by  artificial  light  by  Mr.  Tuohy  appear  equal  to  ordinary 
studio  portraits,  and  this  is  saying  a good  deal.  Mr.  G. 
E.  Alder  also  shows  much  good  work  (243,  298,  &c.)  taken 
by  artificial  light— we  presume  the  Luxograph  apparatus 
— for  the  most  part,  ball-room  pictures. 

Mr.  Charles  Andrea’s  contributions  are  well  worth  atten- 
tion. A picture  of  the  High  Tor  (186) ; the  huge  cliff 
towering  aloft  above  the  soft  greenery  of  the  still  Derwent, 
pleases  us  better  than  any  other  views  we  have  seen  of  it  ; 
while  in  another  frame  (187)  there  is  a grand  representa- 
tion of  an  old  three-decker.  Mr.  J.  Berryman  contributes 
a group  picture  (189)  of  the  Premier,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Kent,  &c.,  a good  piece  of  work ; Mr.  W.  Wain- 
wright,  jun.,  shows  some  woodland  views  (190)  which 
would  have  been  better  for  a little  lighter  printing.  The 
Botanical  Studies  (192)  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Evans,  being  a little 
too  high  for  proper  inspection,  include  some  difficult  sub- 
jects, which  have  been  most  successfully  rendered. 

The  Platinotypo  Company  prove  that  their  process  can 
be  successfully  applied  to  portraiture  by  exhibiting  two  of 
Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard’s  masterpieces  (203,  204), 
“ Esmeralda,”  and  “ Helen  ; ’’  some  reproductions  of  paint- 
ings in  Platinotype  (447,  448)  are  also  very  satisfactory. 
Messrs.  Timms  and  Sons  have  several  portraits  and  enlarge- 
ments (205,  485,  &c.),  and  Messrs.  Lombardi  and  Company 
(206,  &c.)  send  more  than  one  frame  of  good  portraits.  Mr. 
Ernest  Soutter  contributes  a single  frame  (209)  of  sketches, 
of  which  the  best  is  a snug  little  boat-house  by  the  river- 
side.  Dr.  Huggins  has  two  portraitson  the  walls  (210,  211) 
printed  in  plotinotype,  and  a study  of  fishing  boats  (441)  ; 
the  lighting  of  the  portraits  is  rather  monotonous.  Mr. 
Joseph  Paget,  the  donor  of  the  Paget  prize,  has  a frame  of 
frost  ecc  .cs  (212),  of  which  the  centre  one,  the  park  slope 


and  trees  decked  with  snow,  is  the  best.  Mr.  J.  Laffeaty, 
the  skilful  photographer  attached  to  Millbank,  sends  a 
forcible  collection  of  convict  heads  (214),  in  which  the  pro- 
nounced jaws  of  the  male  prisoners  are  very  remarkable. 

“ An  Old  Churchyard  ” (215)  is  contributed  by  Mr.  F. 
Worsley  Benison. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  is  not  so  well  represented  as  last  year. 
We  prefer  his  “ Isle  Pool,  Eskdale  ” (467),  with  fisheiman, 
which  is  both  printed  in  silver  and  platinotype,  although 
the  pictures  are  hung  so  far  apart  as  to  be  useless  for  com- 
parison. This  has  all  the  charm  of  an  engraving.  Mr. 
Henry  Pointer  contributes  a large  frame  of  “ Brighton  Cats 
and  Dogs  ” (220)  which  would  be  of  great  aid  to  Harrison 
Weir  and  other  animal  artists  for  studies  of  expression.  Of 
Mr.  P.  H.  Fincham’s  pictures,  we  prefer  “ Study  of  Cattle” 
(222)  ; the  cows  standing  knee-deep  in  the  stream  are 
depicted  with  much  taste,  and  we  like  the  brown  tone  of 
the  print.  Mr.  Charles  Reid’s  nest  of  thrushes,  and  donkey 
outside  a “ living  carriage”  (224),  are  very  good.  Illustra- 
tions of  “ Old  London  ” are  again  furnished  by  Mr.  H. 
Dixon  (227),  who  has  photographed  the  interior  of  Ash- 
burnbam  House  very  successfully ; the  same  gentleman  shows 
also  some  copies  of  oil  paintings,  which  serve  to  ornament 
the  borders  round  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  Of  Messrs. 
Hunter  and  Sands’  pictorial  contributions,  we  prefer  the 
transparencies  on  (he  table,  which  illustrate  much  excellent 
work,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  swan  lifting  itself  from 
the  water,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Mr.  A.  Bisset 
Thom  sends  some  studies  from  “The  Zoo”  (237),  one  or 
two  of  which  would  well  bear  enlargement.  The  interiors 
(323),  some  of  which  possess  a good  deal  of  character,  we 
like  best  of  Messrs.  C.  and  F.  Jones’  pictures.  Mr.  Thomas 
Chilton  has  some  small  “ Views  ” (241),  but  as  they  are 
hung  almost  out  of  sight,  we  could  not  examine  then.  As 
Mr.  Chilton  sends  but  one  frame,  while  other  contributors 
are  represented  by  twenty  and  more  on  the  line,  he  has  some 
right  to  feel  aggrieved,  if  his  pictures  arrived  on  the  day 
specified  for  sending  in;  if  they  did  not,  then  they  should 
not  have  been  hung  at  all.  Mr.  W.  M.  Crouch  sends  some 
portraits  (242)  before  and  after  retouching. 

The  Woodbury  Company  have  several  magnificent 
examples  of  carbon  work  upon  opal,  and  in  the  form  of 
enlargements.  In  the  opal  work  (247)  the  shadows  and 
tone  are  perfection,  so  soft  and  transparent  are  the  pigments 
chosen.  The  enlargements  of  Miss  Vaughan  (341)  and 
Miss  Violet  Cameron  (377)  are  also  well  worth  studying. 
They  are  from  negatives  by  Messrs.  Downey,  of  Pimlico, 
whose  charming  portraiture,  strange  to  say,  is  not  exhibited 
by  the  firm  itself,  but  by  the  Woodbury  Company,  the 
Autotype  Company,  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  &c.  While 
speaking  of  portraiture,  by  the  way,  we  must  not  forget  to 
say  a word  of  regret  that  despite  the  many  fine  examples 
on  the  walls  this  year,  no  medal  was  given  for  this  branch 
of  the  art,  or  for  single  studies.  It  seems  really  as  if  it 
were  an  oversight  of  the  judges,  so  strange  a condition  of 
things ; for  figure  studies  must  always  remain  one  of  the 
most  important  and  artistic  branches  of  photography.  Herr 
Heinrich  Axtmann,  of  Plauen,  in  Saxony,  sends  a collection 
of  pictures  which  our  British  photographers  would  do  well 
to  examine.  The  smoothness  and  clearness  of  his  work  are 
faultless,  while  in  some  of  his  composition  pictures  (in  one 
case  entailing  the  use  of  fifteen  negatives)  one  hardly  knows 
whether  to  admire  most  his  indefatigable  labour,  his  patience 
and  perseverance,  or  his  exquisite  skill.  Look  at  “ Bowlers  ’’ 
(419) ; the  portraits  are,  perhaps,  a trifle  set,  but  so  they 
would  be,  if  it  were  a picture  by  a first-class  painter.  The 
composition  and  carrying-out  of  the  picture  are  wonderful, 
and  the  lighting  admirable.  Kdnig  Johann’s  Feier  (416), 
and  composition  (418),  are  no  less  remarkable,  the  latter 
reminding  one  forcibly  of  Rejlander’s  “ Two  Ways  of  Life.’’ 

Mr.  E.  A.  Levermore  sends  several  large  portraits,  of  which 
“Miss  Filby”  (354),  is  one  of  the  best.  Mr.  Robert 
Harris’  sea  photographs  are  good  (260),  especially  one 
broad  expanse  of  sea,  and  a picture  of  the  bow  of  a vessel 
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forging  a-head  through  some  lively  waves.  A panoramic 
view  of  Car>e  Town  (361),  more  than  three  feet  in  length,  is 
also  worth  inspection.  Mr.  Hecdrey’s  winter  sketches 
(286)  are  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  exhibition;  one  ot 
them,  overlooking  a frozen  stream,  wo  prefer  even  to  tb. 
medal  picture.  A leaden  sky  is  characteristic  enough  ol 
winter,  no  doubt,  but  there  are  bright  winter  days  as  well 
as  dull  ones,  and  Mr.  Hondrey  shows  us  a sunny  Christ- 
mas, with  the  snow  on  the  ground,  as  most  of  us  like  to 
see  it. 


DANGERS  OF  BYROGALLIC  ACID. 

BY  DR.  T.  L.  PHIPSON. 

Some  time  ago  Dr.  Napias,  of  Paris,  who  devotes  much  of 
his  time  , to  matters  connected  with  hjgiene,  took  up  the 
subject  of  the  hygiene  of  the  photographer,  and  published  in 
the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  a series  of  papers  which  were 
afterwards  translated  into  English  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Piper  and  Carter,  of  London.  In  them  the  worthy  author 
has  considered  the  action  on  the  economy  of  the  various 
poisonous  substances  which  pass  daily  through  the  hands 
of  our  readers,  and  the  best  means  of  counteracting  their 
influence. 

Since  then — in  fact,  quite  recently — attention  has  been 
called  in  the  medical  journals  to  certain  properties  of 
pyrogallic  acid  wnich  were  perfectly  unknown,  and  show 
that  this  substance,  even  when  applied  externally,  may  act 
as  a violent  poison,  causing  death  by  its  great  affinity  for 
oxygen.  I published  a short  note  upon  the  subject  in  the 
Journal  of  Medicine,  &c.,  for  April  last,  and  it  may  per- 
haps be  useful  to  reproduce  the  facts  here.  Physiciaus 
who  were  unacquainted  with  this  energetic  deoxydising 
property  of  pyrogallic  acid  have  proposed  it  as  a substi- 
tute for  chrysophanic  acid  in  the  treatment  of  skin 
diseases ; but  Dr.  Neisser  has  made  known  a case  of  poison- 
ing by  an  ointment  of  pyrogallic  acid,  which  at  once 
shows  that  considerable  danger  attends  its  use  for  this 
purpose.  A man  of  strong  constitution  was  admitted  into 
one  of  the  wards  of  the  Breslau  Hospital  to  be  treated  for 
general  psoriasis.  He  appears  to  have  been  submitted  to 
a kind  of  experimental  treatment  in  order  to  test  the  cura- 
tive properties  of  pyrogallic  acid  as  compared  with  chry- 
sarobine.  He  was  treated  by  friction  with  chrysarobine 
(in  the  form  of  a pomade  of  alcoholic  extract  of  rhubarb, 
containing  one-twentieth)  on  the  one-half  of  the  body, 
whilst  the  other  half  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  by  a 
pomade  containing  ten  per  cent,  of  pyrogallic  acid.  Six 
hours  after  the  application  the  patient  had  violent  shiver- 
ing with  vomiting  and  intense  collapsus.  Death  occurred 
on  the  fourth  day.  Experiments  were  at  once  undertaken 
on  rabbits,  and  proved  that  this  catastrophe  was  due  en- 
tirely to  the  pyrogallic  acid  pomade,  and  that  the  chrysaro- 
bine was  innocuous.  In  some  instances  the  rabbit 
died  within  two  hours.  It  was  also  found  that  in 
the  case  of  the  patient  in  the  Breslau  Hospital  the 
pyrogallic  acid  had  acted  by  its  extreme  avidity  for 
oxygen  when  in  contact  with  alkaline  fluids.  The  blood  had 
been  affected,  and  the  red  corpuscles  were  destroyed  and 
turned  brown.  Very  little  urine  wa3  voided,  but  it 
presented  a most  extraordinary  character,  being  dark 
brown  and  very  thick  ; it  contained  no  blood  corpuscles, 
but  a considerable  amount  of  hoemoglobine  (the  colouring 
matter  of  the  corpuscles),  which  was  recognised  by  the 
absorption  bands  it  gave  in  the  spectroscope.  The  kid- 
neys were  uniformly  bluish  black.  The  blood  had  a 
dirty  brownish  red  tiDt,  and  contained  an  abundance  of 
detritus  of  red  corpuscles. 

This  case  points  out  once  more  that  photographers 
cannot  use  too  much  prudence  in  dealing  with  chemical 
products  which  are  in  daily  use  by  them,  and  the 
noxious  properties  of  which  they  are  apt  to  forget. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  HOLIDAY. 

BY  G.  CHRISTOPHER  DAVIES. 

This  year  I devoted  a fortnight’s  holiday  to  nothing  but 
photography,  and  chose  Wales  as  my  destination.  Armed 
with  a half-plate  camera  and  six  dozen  dry  plates,  I set 
out  at  the  end  of  a week’s  heavy  rain,  fully  anticipating 
that  fine  weather  must  follow.  On  my  arrival  at  the  country 
house  on  the  borders,  which  was  to  be  ray  head-quarters, 
the  rain  was  still  descending.  The  next  day  still  it  rained  ; 
but  my  brother  (who  was  also  an  amateur  photographer) 
and  I amused  ourselves  by  making  a quantity  of  ferrous 
oxalate  developer  (which  up  to  then  had  been  my  favourite), 
and  in  making  instantaneous  shutters,  &c. ; but,  to  our 
despair,  it  rained  the  next  day,  and,  briefly,  it  rained 
every  day  but  one  during  the  fortnight.  Of  course 
there  were  momentary  breaks  and  gleams  of  light,  of  which 
we  duly  availed  ourselves  ; but,  as  a rule,  the  mist  and  the 
rain  prevailed,  and  all  our  well-arranged  plans  were  spoiled. 
W e drove  miles  in  the  rain,  and  waited  hours  for  a cessa- 
tion ; and,  by  so  doing,  and  working  hard  and  getting  wet 
almost  every  day,  we  got  a good  many  negatives. 

Our  first  excursion  was  to  Whittington  (a  charming,  old- 
fashioned  Shropshire  village),  where  we  took  a view  of  a 
picturesque  ruined  castle  and  a timbered  farmhouse  of 
1631,  both  fair  negatives,  although  taken  in  slight  rain. 
Then  we  drove  to  Oswestry,  and  waited  for  hours  for  light 
which  came  not. 

Our  next  excursion  was  through  Cragvoraa  Woods,  and 
up  to  the  lovely  tarn  of  Goedygar,  and  the  precipices  of 
Cragyrhiw,  a walk  altogether  of  ten  miles.  My  apparatus 
packs  in  a knapsack,  and  so  was  easily  carried  on  my  back. 
It  blew  hard,  and  when  the  wind  lulled  it  rained ; and 
though  we  exposed  several  plates,  only  two  were  good — 
one  a wooden  bridge  over  a stream  in  a wooded  dell,  with 
country  children  ; and  the  other  the  fir-bordered  tarn.  I 
soon  found  that  at  least  half  as  much  exposure  again  was 
required  in  the  sheltered  valleys  as  on  the  open  plains  to 
which  I had  been  accustomed. 

Another  day  we  took  the  train  to  Llanywchllyn,  a station 
at  the  head  of  Bala  Lake.  Here,  at  the  source  of  the  Dee, 
we  fell  upon  some  exquisite  bits  of  waterfalls  and  rocks 
and  trees,  and  took  good  negatives.  A Welsh  hamlet, 
and  a real  ancient  Welsh  dame  knitting  stockings  in  the 
foreground,  was  the  next  subject ; but,  in  the  middle  of 
the  exposure,  the  old  lady  uttered  an  exclamation,  and 
put  her  knitting  behind  her,  evidently  thinking  it  would 
spoil  the  picture.  What  the  effect  was  we  never  saw,  for, 
when  taking  the  next  view  (one  of  the  head  of  Bala 
Lake  with  the  river  running  into  it),  I exposed  the  same 
plate  again,  and,  not  knowing  it,  spoiled  two  good  pic- 
tures. The  distant  hills  were  hidden  with  mist,  and  this 
swept  across  us  now  and  then,  a slight  shower  hiding 
everything  ; and  though  in  our  walk  along  the  lake  side 
to  Bala,  a distance  of  four  miles,  we  exposed  several  plates, 
the  misty  distances  prevented  any  of  them  from  being  up 
to  the  mark. 

Next  we  went  to  Llangollen,  where  every  yard  brings 
you  to  a fresh  and  most  charming  pic  ture,  and  where  there 
are  better  photographic  subjects  for  small  plates  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Wales.  Vastness  and  grandeur  of  sub- 
ject are  not  suitable  for  half-plate  pictures  ; one  rather 
wants  a condensation  of  variety  in  a small  space.  We 
hired  a donkey  with  panniers  to  carry  our  traps,  and  a 
donkey  boy  to  drive  it.  There  were  several  very  heavy 
showers,  but,  in  the  intervals,  the  light  was  perfect,  and 
we  secured  a large  number  of  good  negatives.  We  did 
not  halt  until  we  reached  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  the  finest 
ruins  of  the  kind  in  Wales,  upon  which  we  expended  all 
the  plates  in  our  slides.  In  order  to  change  them  we  got 
into  a sort  of  crypt  and  shut  the  door,  blocking  up  w'indows, 
&c.,  with  old  sacking.  Still  there  was  light  creeping  in  here, 
there,  and  everywhere.  At  last  we  dragged  an  old  cask 
out  of  the  heap  of  rubbish  which  filled  the  place,  and  one 
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of  us,  getting  his  head  and  shoulders  and  a red  lamp  under, 
the  other  covered  him  up  with  focussing  cloths  and  sacks, 
and  the  changing  was  safely  effected,  though  at  the  cost  of 
half  suffocation.  The  operation  occupied  over  an  hour, 
during  which  time  it  rained  heavily ; then  we  walked  on 
to  the  canal,  and  to  its  junction  with  the  Dee,  and  exposed 
our  stock  again  (I  had  three  double  backs).  The  next 
change  was  effected  in  the  pantry  of  the  picturesque  inn 
at  Berwyn,  and  four  plates  exposed  on  the  way  back  to 
Llangollen,  the  difficulty  being  not  to  find  a subject,  but 
to  choose  between  them. 

The  last  plate  was  a race  with  the  sun,  which  was  sink- 
ing behind  the  Geraint,  and  in  a minute  after  the  exposure 
the  shadow  of  the  hill  had  reached  across  the  valley,  and 
half  way  up  Dinas  Bran  on  the  opposite  side.  Altogether, 

I secured  sixteen  negatives,  of  which  twelve  were  good, 
and  the  others  printable. 

Our  next  excursion  was  to  Glandovey,  a village  among 
the  hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  River 
Dovey.  We  went  there  by  an  afternoon  train,  and  so  cold 
aud  stormy  was  it,  although  the  middle  of  August,  that  (ires 
were  lighted  in  the  station  waiting  rooms.  We  had  for 
lodgiugs  a tiny  sitting-room  and  bed-room  in  a cottage, 
where  the  man  could  not  speak  English.  His  wife  could, 
however,  and  she  made  us  very  comfortable. 

After  our  tea  and  ham  and  eggs,  we  ascended  a hill  of 
1,400  feet  in  height,  and  witnessed  a sunset  over  the  broad 
estuary  and  the  sea  and  the  rugged  mountains  which  for 
startling  glory  I have  never  seen  surpassed. 

In  the  morning  it  was  actually  fine  and  warm.  My 
brother  started  up  the  hills  to  a mine  where  he  had 
business,  and  I,  with  a boy  to  carry  my  things,  went  up 
the  river  Einion.  Close  by  the  village  is  a waterfall,  of 
about  thirty  feet  in  depth,  plunging  into  a blatk  chasm, 
and  forming  a singularly  beautiful  scene.  When  the  sun 
was  shining  the  chasm  was  filled  with  a gleamiug  mist, 
which  effaced  the  image  on  the  focussing  screen,  and  I had 
to  wait  for  a cloud  before  1 could  take  a picture.  I took 
three  different  views  of  the  fall,  all  good  ; then  a view  of  a 
wooden  bridge,  with  old  houses  and  Scotch  firs ; another  a 
wilderness  of  rocks  and  foaming  water  and  fallen  trees  ; and 
a sixth,  a conglomeration  of  huge  boulders,  with  waterfalls 
between — six  plates  exposed  within  300  yards. 

I changed  by  means  of  a mackintosh  bag  in  which  I 
placed  one  hand  and  the  slides,  working  by  feel.  It  was 
a very  tiresome  and  tedious  operation,  but  wa3  accomplished 
without  mishap.  Another  shot  at  a vista  of  rocky  stream, 
bordered  with  ferns  and  hazels,  and  shaded  by  fir  trees,  and 
I made  for  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  took  four  distant  views, 
two  of  which  were  excellent,  and  the  other  two  thin.  Then 
down  to  the  river  again,  and  found  a fascinating  picture, 
the  main  feature  in  which  was  a bridge  formed  of  a single 
long  fir  tree  thrown  across  for  the  footway,  and  a slenderer 
pole  above  it  as  a hand-rail.  Of  this  I got  a good  negative. 
Of  all  the  streams  in  Wales,  I know  of  none  which  can  give 
better  pictures  of  the  kind  than  the  Einion.  To  reach  it, 
go  to  Glandovey  station,  and  walk  a mile  and  a half  to  the 
Furnace,  a massive  smelting  works,  built  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

After  this  I walked  up  another  long  hill  to  the  mine, 
and  there  I changed  my  plate*,  by  going  into  the  darkness 
of  the  mine,  blowing  the  candle  out,  and  changing  by  feel, 
with  a respectful  young  Welshman  intently  wondering 
at  my  strauge  proceedings.  We  turned  back  to  our 
lodgings,  and  had  a dinner  consisting  of  tea,  potatoes,  ham 
and  eggs,  and  marmalade,  and  then  took  a train  to  Borth, 
on  the  coast,  where  we  obtained  some  more  pictures. 

That  night,  after  a four  hours’  railway  journey,  anc 
walking  about  the  hills  all  day,  we  arrived  at  Oswestry, 
too  late  to  catch  a train  on  the  other  line,  and  had  to 
leave  our  things  at  the  station,  and  trudge  another  four 
miles  at  midnight,  arriving  home  dead  beat. 

Another  day  we  went  up  a horse  tramway  into  the  Glyn 
Valley,  aud  in  the  intervals  between  the  showers  took  a 


few  good  negatives.  One,  indeed,  was  perfect,  save  that 
there  are  two  women  in  it,  side  by  side,  and  so  exactly 
alike  that  everyone  remarks  it.  The  fact  is  that  a woman, 
standing  there  “ by  request,”  knitting,  stepped  aside  during 
the  exposure,  which  was  along  one,  to  better  her  position, 
and  so  she  doubled  herself. 

Another  day  a transient  lull  in  the  rain  lured  us  into 
driving  some  distance  to  Ellesmere,  where  I much  wished 
to  photograph  some  of  the  seven  lovely  meres  in  the 
vicinity  ; but  down  came  the  rain,  and  after  waiting  for 
hours  and  exposing  two  plates  in  the  rain,  we  returned 
very  much  out  of  temper  with  the  weather.  Those  we 
took  showed  the  foregrounds  sharp  and  clear,  but  all 
beyond  the  middle  distance  was  lost  in  mist. 

Other  days  we  ventured  forth,  but  returned  dripping 
and  disconsolate,  with  horses  and  carriages  splashed  and 
muddy.  It  was  heartbreaking  to  see  such  lovely  subjects 
all  round  us  obscured  by  the  continual  mist  and  rain. 

In  one  half-hour’s  bright  interval  I got  two  instan- 
taneous views  of  pigs  and  poultry  feeding,  and  all  in 
motion,  which  are  very  clear  and  comical. 

Altogether  I obtained  about  four  dozen  creditable  nega- 
tives under  adverse  circumstances ; but  if  it  had  been  fine 
weather,  what  a number  there  would  have  been 

After  I left,  the  weather  immediately  improved  in 
Wales,  and  became  delightful,  but  continued  bad  for  several 
weeks  in  own  own  county. 

I have  said  that  ferrous  oxalate  was  my  favourite 
developer  ; but  I found  that  my  six  dozen  plates  did  not 
develop  so  satisfactorily  as  previous  ones  by  the  same 
maker  had  done,  and  on  inquiry  I found  that  the  manu- 
facture of  them  had  been  “ improved,”  so  as  to  suit  pyro- 
gallic  rather  than  iron.  So  I took  to  Edwaris’  glycerine 
developer,  and  like  it  so  much  that  I have  given  up  the 
ferrous-oxalate.  I find  that  with  it  and  Edwards’  plates  I 
get  negatives  approaching  the  oxalate  ones  in  colour,  and 
with  very  clear  shadows.  I don’t,  however,  like  the 
bother  of  four  bottles  which  this  method  involves,  and 
would  prefer  the  simple  method  of  taking  a spoonful  of 
pyrogallic  from  its  bottle  and  mixing  it  with  water  fresh, 
adding  the  ammonia  bromide  from  a dropping  bottle,  pro- 
vided the  benefit  of  the  glycerine  could  be  retained  by 
placing  the  water  for  mixing  in  a jug,  and  adding  glycerine 
to  this. 

I shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  the  more  experienced 
readers  of  the  News  think  of  this  suggestion.  One 
advantage  would  be  that  the  full  quantity  of  developer 
could  be  placed  on  the  plate  at  once,  whereas  with 
Edwards’  plan  of  developing  a plate  which  may  be  over- 
exposed, and  so  using  a small  quantity  of  the  “ accele- 
rator," you  do  not  at  first  get  the  plate  well  covered  unless 
you  use  a wasteful  quantity  of  the  developer. 

I had  one  cause  of  complaint  against  a well-known  firm 
supplying  photographic  chemicals.  I ordered  from  them 
a quantity  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  and  protosulphate 
of  iron,  to  make  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer.  Upon 
opening  the  parcels  in  a remote  country  house,  I found 
that,  instead  of  the  protosulphate,  they  had  sent  the  white 
sulphate  of  iron,  and,  on  testing  the  oxalate  of  potash,  we 
found  it  very  strongly  alkaline. 

One  word  more.  The  advantage  of  rapid  plates  was 
made  very  evident  to  me  the  other  day.  I wished  to 
photograph  a Noah’s  Ark  sort  of  boat,  used  by  eel  fishers 
on  one  of  the  Norfolk  Broads,  with  its  attendant  parapher- 
nalia of  nets,  wild-fowl  guns,  puuts,  and  eel  trunks,  with 
the  owner  baiting  his  lines,  and  the  whole  framed  by  tall 
reeds ; but  it  was  blowing  hard,  and  the  only  support  I 
had  for  my  camera  aud  myself  was  a gunning  punt  two 
feet  six  inches  wide,  and  dancing  on  the  mimic  waves. 
Yet,  with  an  instantaneous  exposure  and  large  stop  of  a 
Ross’  portable  symmetrical,  I got  a beautifully  clear  and 
sharp  negative,  a casting  net  that  was  hanging  on  a 
pole,  and  swinging  in  the  wind,  showing  the  meshes 
plainly. 
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Holes. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  has  been  awarded  a gold  medal  at  the 
Paris  Electrical  Exhibition. 

There  is  not  a single  example  of  ceramic  photography  in 
the  Exhibition  this  year. 

The  velvet  roller  we  have  advocated  for  photo-litho- 
graphy answers  well  for  collotype  ; it  does  not  drag  the 
film,  and  consequently  the  plate  lasts  longer.  For  Schnell- 
press  or  mechanical  printing,  it  is  likely  to  be  of  consider- 
able value. 


Neither  in  Berlin  nor  in  Vienna  are  there  many  highly- 
paid  assistants.  In  London  and  Paris,  five  guineas  a-week 
is  no  extraordinary  salary  for  a first-class  assistant  in  a 
first-class  studio,  while  even  seven  and  ten  guineas  are  paid 
under  exceptional  circumstances ; but  we  doubt  whether, 
in  the  German-speaking  capitals,  more  than  four  pounds 
sterling  is  ever  paid. 

One  reason  for  this,  no  doubt,  is,  that  the  principal  in 
Berlin  and  Vienna  studios  does  the  best  part  of  the  work 
himself ; while  with  us,  several  heads  of  firms  content  them- 
selves with  the  business  management.  To  secure  an 
artistic  portrait,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  artist ; and  if 
you  do  not  understand  art  yourself,  you  must  perforce 
get  some  one  who  does,  and  pay  him. 

“ The  Storm  in  Bushey  Park  ” might  be  the  title  of  a 
grand  photograph,  if  only  somebody  had  thought  of  de- 
picting the  score  of  recumbent  giants  thrown  down  in  their 
terrible  encounter  with  the  wind  and  rain  last  week.  These 
stupendous  trees,  their  maimed  and  broken  branches  strew- 
ing the  path,  and  reducing  the  roadway  in  comparison 
to  ridiculous  proportions,  was  one  of  the  most  awful  marks 
the  storm  left  behind  it. 


Oue  of  these  days  we  shall  have  photography  regularly 
illustrating  the  events  of  the  week,  and  special  correspon' 
dents  with  cameras  will  make  their  appearance  on  every 
eventful  scene.  Our  Saturday  journals  will  contain; 
as  a matter  of  course,  photo-engravings  of  the  “ great  rail- 
way accident,”  the  “ fall  of  a house  in  Cheapside,”  the 
“finish  at  the  boat-race,”  “the  favourite,  rounding  Tat- 
tenham  corner,”  &c.,  &c. 


“They  are  all  made  at  Bridgewater,”  said  Mr.  York, 
the  other  day,  telling  us  about  his  lantern  transparencies. 
“We  make  about  50,000  of  them  annually,  and,  I dare 
say,  more  than  half-a-million  have  been  produced  from  the 
first,  so  large  are  the  demands  upon  us.  I always  use 
collodion,  and  never  have  recourse  to  contact-printing  ; for 
one  thing,  it  wears  out  the  negative  so  fast.  The  slides 
are  produced  in  the  camera,  and,  therefore,  caD  all  be  made 
to  the  same  gauge,  whether  the  original  is  a carte-de-visite 
or  a fifteen-inch  plate.”  One  of  these  days  we  promise 
our  readers  to  run  over  to  Bridgewater,  and  chat  over  Mr. 
York’s  work  in  these  columns. 


According  to  Nature , Dr.  Kalischer,  who  has  been  ex. 
perimenting  on  selenium  cells  for  the  photophone,  confirms 
the  observation  of  Adams  and  Day  that  light  may  in  certain 
cases  set  up  in  these  cells  a photo-electromotive  force  — 
the  cell  becoming  its  own  battery.  The  same  experimenter 
draws  attention  to  a curious  point,  namely,  that  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  selenium  cells  to  light  is  often  greater  in  cells 
of  high  resistance  than  in  those  in  which,  by  annealing, 
the  resistance  has  been  greatly  reduced.  A single  cell  kept 
for  some  months  gradually  lessened  in  resistance,  while 
becoming  less  sensitive  to  light. 

The  Helvetic  Society  has  been  experimenting  upon  the 
photographic  action  of  light  in  the  blue  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land. With  sensitized  albumen  paper,  Professor  Fore 
finds  forty  metres  to  be  the  limit  of  penetration  of  chemical 
rays  below  the  surface  of  the  water ; but  Dr.  Aspen  has 
by  a different  method — probably  by  using  a bromide 
film — got  a photographic  effect  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich  as  far 
down  as  ninety  metres.  These  experiments  give  us  some 
idea  how  light  it  is  under  water. 

The  idea  of  fixing  indian  ink  drawings  by  a very  dilute 
wash  of  potassium  bichromate,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  the 
action  of  light,  is  thoroughly  practical ; the  tint  occasioned 
by  the  altered  chromate  being  imperceptible,  provided 
a sufficiently  dilute  solution  has  been  used.  One  part  of 
bichromate  in  two  or  three  hundred  of  water  is  about  the 
strength  required. 

Half  a dozen  pictures  of  a clown  while  he  makes  one  leap 
is  quick  work  ; but  Mr.  Muybridge  does  not  stop  here,  as 
he  effects  the  successive  projection  of  these  photographs 
on  a screen  in  the  original  order  and  time.  The  actual 
leap  is,  as  it  were,  thus  reproduced  before  an  assembly, 
colour  only  being  required  to  complete  the  illusion. 

“ When  I was  painting  the  scenery  for  Dead  Man's 
Point  at  the  Adelphi,  some  years  ago,  we  got  the  War 
Office  to  lend  us  a lot  of  photographs  of  ambulance  wagons 
and  gun-carriages;  and,  by  that  means,  we  got  very  near 
reality,  I can  tell  you.”  Thus,  a cartoonist  of  one  of  our 
principal  London  Weeklies. 

We  have  addressed  the  following  to  the  Editor  of 

Engineering : — 

“ Sir, — I see  in  your  issue  of  the  21st  inst.  you  refer  to  the 
‘ lamp  of  Mr.  Swan,  which  we  were  the  first  to  describe  a year 
ago.’  It  is  a matter  of  veiy  small  importance,  no  doubt,  but 
still  it  was  in  the  Photographic  News,  I think,  that  the  first 
description  appeared,  viz.,  on  p.  302,  June  25th,  j880.  In  com- 
pany with  Professor  Herschel,  of  Newcastle,  I was  invited  to  a 
private  exhibition  of  the  lamp,  and  so  thoroughly  did  I believe  in 
its  being  the  household  light  of  the  future,  that  I at  once  wrote 
the  following  paragraph,  which  appeared  in  the  Photographic 
News  of  the  week  previously,  viz.,  in  June  18,  1880: — ‘Mr. 
Swan  holds  in  his  hand,  apparently,  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  lighting  our  ro  ms  with  electricity.  Last  week,  at  Newcastle, 
we  passed  several  hours  in  a drawing-room  delightfully  lit  up  by 
a tiny  lamp  of  Mr.  Swan.  He  has  succeeded  in  preparing  a 
carbon  thread  or  wire,  and  a loop  of  this  material,  maintained 
incandescent  by  the  electric  current,  in  a vacuum  tube,  supplies 
an  exquisitely  soft  and  steady  light.’  The  description  of  the 
lamp  followed  on  June  25. — Faithfully  yours, 

“ The  Editor  of  the  Photographic  News. 

“5,  Cattle  Street,  Holborn,  E.C. , 25 th  October,  1881.” 
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CHEAP  AND  EFFECTIVELY  FINISHED 
ENLARGEMENTS. 

BY  GEORGE  CBOUOHTON. 

Is  my  last  Topic  on  this  subject,  I said  1 would  say  some- 
thing about  colouring  collodion  transfers  in  a future  paper. 
I now  redeem  my  promise  ; first  stating,  by  way  of  preface, 
that  I have,  since  writing  my  last  Topic,  entirely  given  up 
collodion  transfers  as  a basis  for  finished  work,  and  use 
Morgan’s  gelatino-bromide  paper  instead,  for  I find  that  the 
enlargements  are  easier  to  produce,  better  in  quality,  and  the 
gelatine  surface  lends  itself  to  every  kind  of  manuplation, 
both  in  black  and  white  and  colour,  better  than  the  collodion 
surface. 

There  are  two  methods  of  colouring  these  pictures  quickly 
and  cheaply  : viz.,  in  chalk,  and  with  transparent  oil  colours. 
Water  colour  cannot  be  used  to  get  good  effects  quickly,  so 
I will  confine  myself  to  the  tw  o first  named.  The  chalk  is  the 
easier  managed  by  anyone  not  used  to  manipulating  with 
colour,  and,  as  the  principle  is  the  same,  although  the 
materials  are  different,  the  beginner  may  commence  with  the 
chalks,  and  afterwards  apply  his  experience  with  them  to 
assist  him  in  using  the  oils. 

In  buying,  ask  for  soft  French  pastels  for  portrait  work  ; 
they  can  be  obtained  at  any  artist’s  colourman’s,  and  are 
sold  in  assorted  tints  from  three  shillings  and  sixpence  to 
thirty  shillings  per  box  ; a three  shillings  and  sixpenny  box 
will  be  sufficient  to  commence  with.  A box  of  half-hard 
or  Swiss  crayon  will  also  be  wanted  of  assorted  tints  for 
decided  touches,  both  for  flesh  and  draperies. 

In  the  limited  space  allotted  to  a Topic,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  more  than  the  slightest  description  of  the 
manipulations  ; it  would  take  up  the  whole  of  the  space  in 
the  News  to  go  into  the  entire  question  of  the  combinations 
of  colours  most  suitable  for  different  complexions,  &c  The 
vignette  is  the  best  form  of  portrait  for  this  style  of  colour- 
ing ; the  background  should  be  nearly  white  to  get  the  best 
effects. 

We  will  suppose,  then,  that  the  enlargement  has  been 
mounted  upon  stout  card,  well  rolled,  and  pinned  upon  a 
drawing-board.  The  picture  should  be  moderately  dark,  with 
all  the  gradations  fully  brought  out,  the  object  being  to  let 
the  photograph  do  all  the  work  of  drawing  and  shadingi 
as  by  that  means  there  is  less  danger  of  losing  the  likeness. 

With  the  pumice  powder  (as  described  in  my  last  Topic), 
rub  evenly  all  over  the  print,  and  when  every  part  has  been 
gone  over,  dust  off  every  trace  of  the  pumice  powder  either 
with  a tuft  of  cotton  or  a soft  linen  rag.  Now  take  of  your 
soft  pastel  the  flesh  tint  which  will  nearest  match  the  com- 
plexion of  the  sitter,  and,  taking  a large  piece  of  cardboard 
as  a palette,  crumble  a little  of  the  pastel  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  upon  it;  rub  the  tip  of  the  forefinger 
into  the  powdered  crayon  or  pastel  until  it  feels  smooth, 
and  then  transfer  it  to  the  portrait,  rubbing  the  flesh  tint 
evenly  all  over  the  face.  Do  not  mind  if  it  goes  over  hair, 
eyes,  or  whiskers,  as  it  can  easily  be  removed  with  a little 
bread.  When  this  is  done,  there  should  be  an  even  tint  of 
flesh  colour  all  over  the  face,  with  the  photograph  showing 
through  it,  the  shadows  showing  grey  in  contrast  to  the 
warm  tint  put  upon  it.  One  thing  to  be  remembered  in 
putting  on  this  first  tint  is,  that  if  the  complexion  is  dark, 
it  should  incline  to  yellow  ; if  fair,  to  pink.  Having  got  on 
your  local  tint,  take  the  pink  pastel  for  the  carnations,  and 
orumbliDg  it  upon  the  palette  as  before,  transfer  it  with  the 
finger  to  the  cheek,  commencing  at  the  line  which  begins 
at  the  wing  of  the  nostril,  working  downwards  towards  the 
corner  of  the  mouth,  then  upwards  towards  the  ear,  getting 
less  of  the  carnations  as  you  reach  it.  Repeat  this  with  a 
deeper  tint  of  the  same  colour  upon  the  bhaded  side  of  the 
face,  and  soften  and  blend  this  into  the  local  tint  with  the 
tip  of  the  finger,  using  it  as  a stump.  It  will  be  found  neces- 
sary, perhaps,  to  use  the  crayon  itself  in  some  touches  near 


the  nose— for  instance,  where  the  photograph  is  apt  to  be 
deeply  marked.  This  must  bo  done  with  the  sharp  edge 
of  a fracture,  since  it  is  impossible  to  point  these  chalks,  as 
they  are  too  soft.  As  a rule,  you  will  find  the  carnations, 
as  sold,  too  pink  for  male  complexions,  and,  in  fact,  most 
female  complexions.  This  must  be  corrected  with  a little 
yellow  ochre,  or  any  other  yellow  not  too  bright. 

It  is  now  time  to  do  something  to  the  shadows,  which 
now  look  colder  by  contrast  to  the  warm  colours  laid  on. 
Take  the  Venetian  red  from  the  Swiss  or  half  hard  crayons, 
and,  after  making  a rough  point  upon  a piece  of  coarse  glass 
paper,  carefully  go  over  tho  deepist  shadows,  to  warm  them 
up  in  parts  where  they  are  very  black  ; it  may  be  necessary 
to  use  a brighter  red  to  kill  the  black — even  as  bright  a Ted 
as  vermilion  may  be  used  for  that  purpose  ; of  course  a little 
of  it  will  go  a long  way  ; remember  that  you  must  only  use 
just  enough  to  kill  the^lack  without  making  the  red  too 
prominent.  This  must  also  be  graduated  with  the  finger 
towards  the  lights,  the  grey  of  the  photograph  and  the  thin 
layer  of  colour  blending  together  to  make  the  warm  grey 
tints  seen  in  the  demi-tints  of  the  face. 

It  is  now  time  to  attend  to  the  other  parts  of  the  picture. 
With  the  soft  pastel,  cobalt  blue  and  light  red,  mix  a 
bluish  grey  upon  your  palette,  and  transfer  with  the 
finger  to  the  background,  making  it  deeper  and  warmer  near 
the  head,  and  lighter  and  colder  as  it  is  graduated  into  the 
white  of  the  vignette.  This  can  be  done  in  the  form  of 
clouds,  and  very  pretty  effects  may  bo  obtained  by  mixing 
various  tints  of  grey,  and  graduating  them  one  into  the  other 
with  patches  of  blue  to  represent  sky  showing  between.  The 
local  tint  of  the  dress  can  now  be  put  in  ; if  a black  coat  or 
dress,  a bluish  grey  can  be  rubbed  all  over,  not  forgetting 
to  graduate  it  at  the  bottom  into  the  white.  The  local  tint 
of  the  hair  can  also  be  putin,  and  your  picture  will  begin  to 
look  finished.  Now  comes  the  most  important  part  of  the 
work.  First,  clear  off  any  flesh  tint  which  may  have  gone 
over  the  eyes  with  a crumb  of  stale  bread,  moulding  it  to  a 
point  with  the  finger  ; deepen  the  pupils  with  academy  chalk 
lor  light  eyes,  or  Conti  crayon  for  dark  ones  ; if  they  are  blue 
or  grey,  mark  round  the  outside  of  the  iris  with  the 
academy  chalk  ; next  put  in  the  local  tint  with  the  fractured 
edge  of  the  proper  coloured  crayon.  Then,  in  the  same 
manner,  touch  in  the  high  lights  and  reflected  lights  ; the 
line  of  the  lash  must  be  defined  with  the  colour  of  the  eye- 
brows, and  the  brows  themselves  put  in  broadly  without 
attempting  to  mark  out  each  separate  hair.  The  hair  must 
be  marked  out  with. a darker  tint  of  the  colour,  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  with  dark  hair  a little  light  grey  may  be 
touched  upon  the  high  lights.  All  these  touches  must  be  done 
as  much  as  possible  without  after-touching  with  the  finger, 
the  object  being  to  leave  ttiem  firm  and  spirited.  Mark  the 
division  between  the  lips  with  Indian  red  ; touch  the  upper 
lip  with  light  red  and  vermilion;  the  lower  lip  must  be 
touched  in  with  the  carnation  used  for  the  cheek,  shaded 
with  light  red ; then  the  high  lights  upon  the  forehead, 
nose,  check-bone,  chin,  &c.,  can  be  put  in  with  a light- 
yellow,  graduating  where  it  may  be  wanted,  but  as  little  as 
possible  ; the  deepest  shades  in  black  draperies  can  be  put 
in  with  the  soft  Conti  crayon  ; and  if  high  lights  are  wanted 
(upon  a silk  dress,  for  instance),  a light-bluish  grey  pastel 
can  be  used,  touched  with  firmness  and  decision  ; white  lace 
or  linen  can  either  be  put  in  with  white  chalk  or  Chinese 
white  water-colour  : jewellery  is  also  best  touched  in  with 
water-colour.  When  there  are  cast  shadows  from  the  hair, 
&c.,  upon  the  flesh,  they  must  be  touched  in  with  a light 
bluish  grey  for  fair  complexions,  while  for  dark  the  grey 
may  incline  to  greenish. 

It  will  be.  seen  from  this  description  that  a strong  well- 
defined  photograph  has  been  overlaid  with  a semi-trans- 
parent colour  upon  the  shades,  while  the  lights  gain  body 
and  crispness  by  being  covered  by  solid  colour.  This  is  also 
the  principle  to  be  followed  in  using  oils.  But  as  this  Topic 
has  reached  the  limit  for  space,  and  the  oil  work  requires  at 
least  as  much  space  as  I have  devoted  to  the  chalk,  1 will 
resume  the  subject  in  another  Topic. 
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The  gelatine  photograph  will  require  no  preparation. 
After  beiDg  rolled  and  pinned  to  the  drawing  board  (of  course 
omit  the  pumice  powder),  the  background  must  be  evenly 
covered  with  cobalt  blue,  light  red,  and  white,  thinned  with 
megilp,  laid  on  with  a broad  hog’s  hair  brush  in  the  same 
manner  described  for  the  chalk  ; but  the  gradations  are  best 
managed  with  a badger’s  softened,  used  as  a dabber — that 
is,  the  tops  of  the  hairs  gently  dabbed  into  the  colour  till  it 
is  spread  and  softened.  When  this  is  done,  it  should,  for  this 
class  of  work,  require  no  more  touching.  Now,  with  a clean 
linen  rag,  wipe  off  the  face,  hair,  and  dress  any  of  the  back- 
ground colour  which  has  unavoidably  gone  over  them,  and 
mix  upon  the  palette  a semi-transparent  flesh  tint.  With 
madder  lake,  yellow  ochre,  and  a little  Naples  yellow  No.  1, 
lay  this  on  the  face  with  a broad  flat  sable  brush,  using 
plenty  of  megilp,  and  even  it  with  the  badger  used,  as 
the  other  brushes  are  not  dabbed  as  upon  the  background; 
in  the  same  manner,  using  plenty  of  megilp,  lay  evenly  the 
local  tints  of  hair  and  dress,  using  Payne’s  grey  for  black 
draperies,  very  much  diluted  with  megilp,  letting  the 
photograph  find  light  and  shade.  Now  for  the  carnations  : 
take  madder  carmine  and  Naples  yellow  with  a little  yellow 
ochre,  and  put  on  as  directed  for  the  chalks,  softening  and 
graduating  with  the  long  hair  of  a flat  sable  brush.  Now 
take  another  brush  with  light  red,  and  go  over  the  shadows, 
warming  them  up,  using  Indian  red  for  the  deepest ; with  a 
clean  brush  Tub  off  the  flesh  tint  from  the  eyes,  and  put  in 
pupils  with  Cologne  earth,  local  tints,  reflected  lights,  high 
lights,  &c.,  with  these  colours  according  to  the  sitter.  It  is 
now  best  to  let  this  first  painting  dry  before  attempting  any 
more.  When  thoroughly  dry  it  can  be  finished.  Always  rub  a 
little  megilp  upon  the  picture  before  commencing  again,  and 
if  the  flesh  tints  are  too  pink,  a little  yellow  ochre  in  the 
megilp  will  make  a great  improvement ; very  little  should 
be  needed  now  to  pull  the  picture  together.  The  line  between 
the  lips  should  be  marked  in  with  Indian  red,  the  upper  lip 
lightened  with  a little  vermilion,  the  shadows  of  the  hair 
deepened,  touching  in  the  shadow  of  the  dress  sharply  with 
blue  black.  Then  the  high  light  upon  the  eyes,  and  per- 
haps the  reflected  light,  may  want  brightening  ; the  high 
lights  upon  the  face  touched  in  with  solid  colour,  Naples 
yellow,  madder  lake,  a little  yellow  ochre,  and  perhaps  a 
little  white;  but  do  without  white  in  the  flesh  if  possible. 
The  carnation  may  be  brightened,  and  the  lower  lip  put  in 
with  madder  lake  and  Naples  yellow,  shaded  with  Indian 
red,  a little  vermilion,  and  Naples  yellow.  Linen  and  lace 
must  not  be  painted  in  with  pure  white,  but  a mixture  of 
white  and  Naples  yellow.  The  shadows  should  be  a greenish 
grey,  cobalt,  and  yellow  ochre,  with  Naples  yellow.  This 
greenish  grey  can  also  be  used  for  cast  shadows  next  the 
hair  upon  the  face,  &c.,  but  the  idea  throughout  this  class  of 
work  is  to  do  as  little  a9  possible  to  the  shadows,  letting  the 
photographic  shadow  show  through  the  colour.  If  this 
is  done,  there  will  be  quite  grey  enough  upon  the  face  ; in 
fact,  the  beginner  will  find  that  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties is  to  get  rid  of  the  grey  without  doing  too  much  to 
the  picture. 


The  “ Topic  ” for  next  week  will  be,  “ M.  Garnier’s 
New  Method  of  Photo-Engraving,”  by  Major  J.  Water- 
house,  B.Sc. 


METHOD  OF  MIXING  GELATINE  EMULSIONS. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.3. 

In  common  with  most  others,  I have  always  laboured  hard, 
when  forming  a gelatine  emulsion,  to  get  the  very  finest 
possible  precipitate  of  silver  bromide.  If  we  consult  back 
literature  on  this  subject,  we  shall  find  that  many  elabo- 
rate pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  devised  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  allow  the  silver  nitrate  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  gelatine  in  which  the  bromide  was  dissolved,  as 
the  finest  spray.  No  doubt  such  might  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary under  certain  conditions  ; but  I must  confess  that 
the  method  that  pleased  me  best  till  recently  was  by  form- 


ing a froth  in  gelatine  by  whisking  or  shaking,  and  then 
adding  the  silver  nitrate  solution  drop  by  drop.  This  gave 
a splendidly  fine  precipitate  of  the  bromide,  but  then  it 
took  time.  By  any  method,  it  ha3  happened  to  me  that  at 
times  the  ruby  colour  of  the  emulsiou,  when  looking  at  a 
eras  flame  through  it,  has  not  been  as  deep  as  at  others. 
We  may  presume  that  the  sensitiveness  of  an  emulsion,  after 
boiling,  depends  upon  the  attainment  of  this  ruby  colour 
before  boiling,  and  it  should  be  striven  to  secure  it  at  any 
amount  of  trouble. 

It  will  bo  recollected  that  when  I gave  my  formula  for 
preparing  a gelatine  emulsion  by  precipitating  in  water,  or 
glycerine  and  water,  I insisted  on  adding  the  bromide 
solution  to  the  silver  solution,  and  not  vice  versa.  Numerous 
experiments  before  that  time  had  shown  that  precipitation 
in  this  way  gave  much  finer  particles  than  the  usual  way 
of  proceeding.  I had  always  dreaded  applying  this  method 
to  gelatine  emulsion  when  precipitation  was  to  take  place 
in  a gelatine  solution,  and  some  experiments  I had  made 
in  this  manner  had  not  encouraged  me  to  proceed  further 
in  that  direction.  In  my  recent  experiments  with  collodio- 
chloride  I have  been  much  struck  with  the  superiority  of 
the  “ bromide-into-the-silver  ” method,  and  tried  it  when 
preparing  gelatino-chloride,  and  with  the  most  perfect  suc- 
cess ; the  emulsion  was  in  every  respect  excellent.  1 then 
plucked  up  courage  to  try  if  with  the  bromide,  that  is, 
by  adding  the  bromide  dissolved  in  the  gelatine  solution 
to  the  aqueous  silver  solution,  and  also  with  success,  until 
one  occasion,  when  apparently  a good  deal  of  ths  bromide 
was  thrown  down  ; still,  what  was  left  in  suspension  was  of 
the  right  colour,  and  the  plates  in  all  cases  were  perfectly 
free  from  fog,  red  or  green. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  a modification  might  be 
adopted,  viz.,  to  dissolve  the  gelatine  in  part  of  the  water, 
the  silver  nitrate  in  another  part,  and  the  bromide  in  the 
water  usually  allotted  to  the  silver.  In  the  dark  room, 
then,  the  silver  was  added  to  the  gelatine,  and  the 
bromide  gradually  poured  in,  with  much  shaking.  The 
resulting  emulsion  was  beautifully  ruby-coloured  when 
examined  by  gas-light,  and,  I think,  with  reasonable  pre- 
caution, failure  to  obtain  that  colour  would  be  impossible. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I may  put  down  the  formula 
I used — 


1. — Soft  gelatine 

...  30  grains 

Water...  ...  ... 

...  1 ounce 

2. — Silver  nitrate 

...  200  grains 

W ater 

...  1 ounce 

3. — Potassium  bromide  ... 

...  170  grains 

Water 

...  1 ounce 

4. — Potassium  iodide 

...  10  grains 

Water 

...  2 drachma 

Nos.  1 and  2 were  mixed  in  the  dark  room  ; then  No.  3 
gradually  added,  and  finally  No.  4,  after  which  it  was 
boiled.  This  is  a small  modification,  but  it  is  worth 
trying. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  “Technical  Exhibition  Meeting”  of  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society  will  be  held  in  the  large  room  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  on  Thursday  evoning, 
November  3rd,  at  8 p.m.  Admission  free. 

I am  directed  by  the  Committee  to  invito  you  to  exhibit 
and  explain  any  novelty  or  modification  of  existing  appliances, 
howevor  small  or  simple  in  character  they  may  appear  to  be, 
which  you  may  have,  in  connection  with  photography  and  its 
application. 

The  Sub-Ommittoe  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  Rules 
framed  to  facilitate  business,  in  order  that  all  subjects  brought 
before  the  meeting  may  receive  adequate  attention  : 

1.  That  papers  bo  allowed  to  be  read  (which  must  be  as  short 
as  possible,  and  as  much  to  the  purpose  ns  can  be  witten),  such 
papors  to  bo  sont  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  Nov.  3rd. 

2.  That  opportunity  bo  granted  for  practically  working  a 
process,  or  making  an  experiment,  consistently  with  tho  ^timo 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee. 
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3.  That  secret  processes  or  patontod  articles,  with  the  name 
of  the  inventors,  and  their  objects,  be  only  briefly  stated  by  the 
Secretary  or  by  a member  of  the  Committee. 

4.  That  explanations  bo  allowed,  but  only  absolutely  in  refe- 
rence to  the  practical  uses  of  the  articles  shown. 

5.  That  questions  may  be  asked  of  oxhibitors,  referring  only 
to  a clearer  understanding  of  the  subject ; but  that  no  discussion 
be  allowed  respecting  objections  or  differences  of  opinion  on  any 
matter. 

6.  That  packages  bo  delivered,  free  of  charge,  by  six  o’clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  meeting,  the  exhibitor  , to  arrange  for 
clearing  away  the  same. 

The  meeting  for  members  will  commence  at  7 30  p.m.  for  the 
nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.— Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Garrett  Cocking,  Secretary. 

26,  The  Parade,  High  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 


ON  THE  QUANTITY  OF  SILVER  USED  UP  IN 
DIFFERENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  EDER. 

At  pages  369  and  383  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  different  correspondents  have  compared  the 
cost  of  the  wet  collodion  and  of  the  dry  gelatino-broruide 
process,  and  have  shown  that  collodion  plates  are  much  more 


expensive  to  work  with  than  gelatine  plates,  though,  when 
the  emulsion  is  made  at  home,  the  difference  appears  to  bo 
slight.  By  means  of  some  experiments  which  I have  recently 
undertaken,  I have  been  able  to  throw  some  light  on  this 
among  other  questions.  From  the  quantity  of  silver 
bromide  in  a number  of  gelatino-bromide  plates  I com- 
puted the  amount  of  silver  which  they  contained  before 
being  developed,  and  then  i determined  the  quantity  of 
silver  in  vaiious  negatives  after  developing  and  fixing. 
The  plates  were  divided  into  groups  ; those  which  were 
coated  with  so  thin  a film  that  a good  image  could  only 
just  be  obtained  on  them  I call  the  Minimum,  those  having 
a moderately  thick  film  the  Medium,  and  those  with 
an  abundant  coating  of  great  thickness  the  Maximum. 
Ouo  of  these  plates,  with  a film  of  only  minimum  thick- 
ness, is  feebly  transparent.  In  order  to  get  an  average, 
ten  plates  out  of  each  group  were  examined,  and  the  mean 
of  the  figures  thus  obtained  was  calculated  ; in  each  case, 
the  result  was  reduced  to  a plate  of  100  square  centi- 
metre surface. 

Table  I.  compares  the  amouut  of  silver  contained  in  the 
sensitive  film,  and  in  the  finished  and  fixed  negative  image, 
in  the  dry  process  with  gelatino-bromide  ; in  Vogel’s  emul- 
sion ; and  in  washed  collodion  bath-plates,  which  last  repre- 
sent the  dry  process  formerly  employed. 


Table  I. 


Gelatino- 

Bromide. 

Vogel’s 

Emulsion. 

■Washed  Collodion 
Bath-Plates. 

Total  weight  in  grams  of  the 

Minimum  

0150 

_____ 

0-022 

dry  sensitive  film  on  100 

Medium 

0-20  to  0-30 

0-104  to  0T3G 

0-04  to  0-058 

sq.  centim.  surface 

Maximum  

0-392 

— 

0-073 

Weight  in  grams  of  metallic 

Minimum 

0 052 

— 

— 

silver  in  the  sensitive  film 

Medium 

0-07  to  0-10 

0-06  to  0-02 

0-013  to  0-02 

on  100  sq.  centim. 

Maximum 

0-134 

— 

— 

Weight  in  grams  of  silver  in 

Very  weak  image  with  oxalate 

0-004  to  0-007 

0104  to  0-136 

*0-0032  (with  pyro.) 

the  developed  and  fixed 

Normal  image  with  oxalate  ... 

0-012  to  0-02 

— 

— 

negative  of  100  sq.  centim. 

Very  dense  image  with  oxalate 

0-022  to  0-028 

— 

■ ■■■ 

surface  

Normal  image  with  pyro. 

0-008  to  0-010 

0008 

* Images  of  this  kind  keep  very  thinjeven  after  long  developing. 


An  inspection  of  this  table  shows  that  the  collodion  bath- 
plates  contain  the  smallest  amount  of  silver,  but  that  only 
very  thin  negatives  can  be  taken  with  them.  It  appears, 
ako,  that  in  the  whole  film  there  is  not  sufficient  silver  to 
give  a vigorous  negative  ; in  fact,  collodion  bath-plates  are 
deficient  in  silver.  A very  vigorous  negative  contains  from 
four  to  five  times  as  much  silver  as  a very  weak  one,  and 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  a normal  image.  The  thinnest 
gelatino-bromide  plate  that  can  be  used  in  practice  cor- 
tains  enough  silver  to  give  a vigorous  negative.  In  fact 
a slightly  transparent  emulsion  film  is  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  a portrait  photographer,  though  it  is  not 
adapted  for  copying  drawings. 

The  analysis  ot  the  fixed  images  shows  that  very  few 
milligrams  (from  10  to  20)  of  silver  are  required  to  render 
an  image  of  100  sq.  centim.  surface — about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  carte- de-visite.  It  is  also  shown  that  with  the 
alkaline  pyrogallic  developer  the  negative  imago  does  not 
need  to  contain  so  much  reduced  silver  as  with  the  ferrous 
oxalate  developer,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  former  reduces 
brownish,  or — photographically — better  covering,  silver, 
while  by  the  latter  it  is  formed  in  a bluish  black  state.  This 
is  well  known  to  photographers,  for  they  keep  their  negatives 
thinner  for  the  pyrogallic  developer  thau  those  for  the 
ferrous  oxalate.  According  to  my  analysis,  as  shown  in  the 
table,  the  negatives,  in  the  first  case,  contain  from  two-thiids 
to  a half  as  much  silver  as  in  the  second  case. 

Further,  it  appears  from  Table  I.  that  a plate  can  be 
sufficiently  thickly  coated  with  only  a moderate  quantity  of 
silver  bromide.  I present  my  readers  with  the  following 
formula  (determined  empirically,  and  not  following  from 
the  figures  in  the  table)  for  coating  a plate  with  a sufficien 


quantity  of  silver  bromide  emulsion.  With  my  own  emul- 
sion, which  is  tolerably  rich  in  silver  (about  4-5  grams  of 
silver  nitrate  to  100  cubic  cents,  of  emulsion),  about  0-04 
cubic  centimetre  of  liquid  emulsion  is  enough  on  an  average 
for  coating  a surface  of  1 square  centimetre.  If  the  emul- 
sion is  not  so  rich  in  silver,  more  of  the  emulsion  must  be 
poured  on  the  plate  ; for  instance,  Forrest  uses  0 06  of  his 
emulsion  to  every  square  centimetre  of  plate.  According 
to  my  analysis  we  may  go  still  further,  and  use  even  less 
silver  bromide  emulsion ; but  in  that  case,  to  make  the 
manipulation  easier,  we  must  add  more  water  and  gelatine. 

The  following  Table  II.  shows  the  composition  of  a wet 
collodion  bath-plate  with  the  adherent  silver  from  the  bath. 


Table  II. 


Weight  of  a collodion  film  of  100  sq.  ) 
contim.  containing  iodo-broruide  )■ 


of  silver 


c< 


Weight 
silver 
100  sq. 


of  metallic  1 
present  in  v- 
centim.  . 


Weight  of  silver  in 

and  fixed  normal  image  of  100 
centim.  ...  ...  ... 


In  form  ot  iodo- 
bromide  of  silver 
In  form  of  silver 
nitrate  adhering 
from  the  bath 

a- io) 

Total  quantity 
of  silver 
the  developer' 
sq. 


per) 

'.q.j 


Grams. 

0-040  to  0 058 
0 012  to  0-020 


0 03  to  0-05 
0 042  to  0 07 
0-0093  to  0 014 


From  these  results  we  Bee  that  wet  collodion  plates  derive 
the  principal  portion  of  their  eilrer  from  adherent  nitrate  of 
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silver  solution  of  the  bath ; also  that  the  total  weight  of 
silver  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  [of  gelatino-bromide  of 
silver  plates  with  a film  of  medium  thickness,  and  is  cer- 
tainly much  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  thickly-coated  gela- 
tine plates.  In  the  finished  and  fixed  negative  on  a collo- 
dion plate  the  weight  of  silver  is  about  the  same  as  in  that 
on  an  emulsion  plate.  The  quantity  of  silver  contained  in 
an  image  produced  by  the  wet  process  is  entirely  due  to  the 
adherent  silver  solution. 

When  we  investigate  how  much  of  the  silver  attaching  to 
the  plate  is  used  up  in  the  production  of  the  photographic 
image,  and  how  much  is  carried  off  as  useless  in  the  fixing 
solution,  &c. , we  obtain  the  following  result : — 

Table  III. 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  silver  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  plate,  or  of  paper,  there  is  used  up — 


In  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process 


In  the 
collodion 
process 
per  cent. 


In  the  foii- 
tive  albumen 
process.* 
per  cent. 


16  to  21  ...  20  to  21 


b. 


c. 


0 


50 


74  to  79  ...  27  to  30  ...  30  to  25 


1 


per  cent. 

For  producing  the 
image... 

Carried  off  in  the 
developer  and  wash 
water  ... 

Carried  off  in  the 
fixing  solution 

d.  Carried  off  by  the 

draining  paper  ...  0 ...  0.8  to  2 

e.  Carried  off  in  the  T , ,a.  .k 

wash  water  ...0  / not  sepa-  ...  50  to  55 

/.  Loss  in  draining,  f ^rmined  i”  6 

trimming,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  ) 

These  figures  show  that  of  the  three  processes  most 
generally  employed  in  photography,  the  wet  collodion  pro- 
cess not  only  requires  the  smallest  amount  of  silver  for  the 
preparation  of  the  plates,  but  that  also  in  this  process  the 
silver  actually  employed  is  turned  to  the  best  account. 
When  gelatino-bromide  plates  are  carefully  prepared,  the 
quantity  of  silver  used  up  is  almost  the  same  as  that  in 
collodion  plates  ; consequently,  from  an  economical  point  of 
view,  the  gelatine  process  is  not  greatly  inferior  to  the 
collodion  process.  It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  how 
much  smaller  is  the  proportion  (5  to  7 times)  of  really 
effective  silver  in  the  positive  printing  process  on  albumen- 
ized  paper. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  in  the  gelatino-bromide,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  emulsion  process,  J of  the  total 
quantity  of  silver  employed  passes  into  the  fixing  solution  ; 
that  is  to  6ay,  the  whole  of  the  silver  not  actually  used  in 
forming  the  image.  In  the  wet  collodion  process,  on  the 
contrary,  the  conditions  are  quite  different ; in  this  case  by 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  silver  consumed  passes  off 
with  the  developer  in  the  wash  water,  and  only  from  £ to  \ 
in  the  fixing  bath,  and  the  same  holds  good  also  in  the 
positive  albumen  process 

Special  attention  should  be  directed  to  these  facts,  since 
there  are  not  a few  photographers  who  throw  away  their 
fixing  baths  after  they  have  finished  with  them,  not  deem- 
ing it  worth  the  trouble  to  recover  the  silver  from  them, 
though  they  may  save  their  wasto  developing  solu- 
tions. Manipulation  of  this  kind  causes  in  the  wet  collo 
dion  process  the  loss  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  waste  silver; 
in  the  gelatine  process  the  circumstance  would  be  still  more 
unfavourable,  since  the  whole  of  the  waste  silver  would  be 
thrown  away. 

o 

A PARIS  STUDIO. 

Ma.  (x.  R.  Sims,  whose  name  is  just  now  prominently  befo 
the  public  as  the  author  of  the  “ Lights  o’  London,”  tl 
U alf- way- Rouse,  and  other  successful  dramas,  thus  writ 
in  the  Referee  under  the  well-known  name  of  “ Dagonet  ” 


• Th»  amount  of  silver  in  pictnres  on  paper  in  6mall : according  to  Pohl 
albumen  pictures  contain  only  O il  per  cent,  of  silver 

♦ According  to  Davanno  and  Girard. 


I have  alwayshad  a great  horror  of  being  photographed.  Many 
a time  have  1 risen,  donned  my  gayest  attire,  practised  a smile 
before  the  looking-glass,  and  cricked  my  neck  in  a wild  en- 
deavour to  see  in  the  mirror  which  side  of  my  face  was  the 
moro  imposing.  Then,  after  a dose  of  steel,  to  strengthen  my 
nerves,  and  a final  struggle  with  a necktie  that  would  ride  up 
and  hide  the  line  of  white  so  necessary  in  a photograph,  I 
have  sallied  forth  with  a desperate  resolve  to  face  the  operator 
and  his  ungainly  instruments,  only  to  turn  back  at  the  very 
threshold,  smitten  with  a sudden  spasm  of  terror  which  I can 
only  compare  to  that  which  1 used  to  experience  as  a boy  when 
I had  to  have  a tooth  out,  and  had  got  as  far  as  taking  hold, 
very  gingerly,  of  the  bell-handle  at  the  dentist’s  front  door. 

But  at  last  1 have  got  the  better  of  my  fears.  Strolling  along 
the  Boulevards  one  day  this  week,  I determined  to  be  photo- 
graphed. When  I got  as  far  as  the  artist’s  studio,  on  the  second 
floor  of  a mansion  on  tho  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  I seized  the 
bell,  and  rang  it  fiercely.  It  was  the  energy  of  despair.  I knew 
that  if  I didn’t  ring  that  bell  at  once  I should  turn  round  and 
fly  ignominiously.  Before  I could  recover  from  the  surprise 
caused  by  my  own  audacity,  I was  bowed  into  a sumptuous 
apartment  by  a boautiful  male  being,  who  coaxed  mo  from  the 
door-mat  as  a fond  mother  coaxes  the  little  one  she  is  teaching 
to  walk.  The  being  was  so  polite,  so  gentle,  so  reassuring,  that 
having  stammered  out,  “ Pleuse,  I want  to  be  photographed,”  I 
felt  quite  bold  and  brave,  and  prepared  myself  with  confidence 
for  a new  experience. 

It  was  a new  experience.  0,  photography,  fie  ! Henceforth 
I have  lost  all  faith  in  portraits  of  celebrities.  1 have  come  out 
so  exquisitely  lovely  myself  under  the  manipulation  of  a 
fashiouable  trench  artist,  that  I sit  all  day  in  dreamy  abstrac- 
tion, and  gaze  on  my  counterfeit  presentment.  I sat  for  it, 
but  is  it— can  it  be  me  ? Gather  round  me,  friends  of  youth, 
gentle  readers  brave  and  fair,  swear  never  to  betray  my  secret, 
and  I will  tell  you  how  it  was  doue.  Photography  is  so  popular 
now  in  all  its  aspects,  and  is  of  such  geueral  interest  to  all 
classes,  that  I feel  sure  a visit  behind  the  scenes  of  a beautiful- 
for-ever  artist  in  portraiture  will  be  welcome.  Here  is  tho 
“Conversation  with  Incidents  ” as  it  actually  occurred. 

Scene. — A Photographer’s  Studio  in  Paris.  (Victim  discovered 
lilting  very  uncomfortably  in  a high  chair,  his  head  screwed  into 
a vice,  and  his  eyes  gazing  fearfully  into  the  cavernous  depths  of 
the  machine .) 

Operator — One  moment;  tho  beard  of  monsieur  will  come  out 
too  dark.  Alphonse,  some  powder  on  the  beard  of  monsieur. 
(Assistant  puts  flour  on  besrd  and  hiir  of  victim.) 

Victim — But,  here,  I say,  my  hair  isn’t  white. 

Operator — Ab,  pardon,  monsieur  ; it  will  come  out  most  exqui- 
site. Alphonse,  bring  out  the  nose  of  monsieur  a little  more.  Mon- 
sieur has  an  exquisite  nose!  (Assistant  puts  shade  on  each  side  of 
victim's  nose  with  a brush.) 

Victim — Really,  I 

Operator  ( looking  through  the  machine  at  v ictim.) — Excellent ! 
The  eyebrows  of  monsieur  are  a little  light  for  a good  picture. 
Alphonse,  some  more  eye  brows  for  monsieur.  (Assistant  puts 
on  more  eyebrows,  with  something  in  paper  that  looks  like  a brown 
sugar  stick.) 

Victim— I won’t  be  paintad  up  like  this  ! I 

Operator— A little  colour  to  the  cheeks  of  monsieur. 

Victim — Sir  ! I ani  not  a clown.  I am  an  English  journa 

Operator — Ah ! Rest  like  that,  monsieur.  The  pose  is  excellent 
— distinguished.  It  is  animation  the  most  perfect. 

Victim— (afraid  to  move  for  fear  the  photograph  is  being  taken) 
— Am  1 being  taken  ? 

Operator — No,  monsieur.  Ah — the  expression  a little  more 
gentle,  please. 

Victim— I decline  to  grin.  I do  not  grin  naturally. 

Operator— Ah,  monsieur  must  not  elevate  the  left  eyebrow. 
Victim— But  I always  elevate  my  left  eyebrow.  The  groat 
English  caricaturist,  Mr.  Alfred  Bryan,  has — — 

Operator — Pardon,  monsieur,  you  aro  not  sitting  for  a 
caricature.  Ah,  so  ; remain  like  that.  It  is  very  pretty  as  move- 
ments, very  pretty  as  expression — so  smile  at  me — charming.  I 
commence  ! 

(Victim  has  forty  seconds  of  marble  statue  and  fixed  agony , and 
wonders  wt : 'her  he  has  an  idiotic  grin  on  him  or  a fierce  frown.) 
Operator — It  is  finished  ! 

Victim— Thank  goodness!  (Shakes  himself  up,  relaxes  his 
muscles,  breathe  freely,  and  bolts  down  the  stairs  and  into  the 
street.) 

Crowd  in  the  Street — Ah  ! see  there  what  a strange  figure — 
an  Englishman  with  flour  in  kis  whiskers,  black  round  his  nose,  and 
red  on  his  cheeks. 

Victim — Great  heavens  ! I’ve  forgotten  to  wash  my  portrait  off. 
( Leaps  into  a closed  carriage  and  is  driven  rapidly  to  his  hotel.) 
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True,  every  word  of  it,  mes  amis.  But  the  photograph  is  a 
compensation  for  all  the  torture  I endured.  It  doesn’t  look 
like  me,  but  is  the  portrait  of  an  exquisite  being  whose  nose 
and  mouth  and  expression  have  been  artistically  manufactured 
to  make  them  look  at  their  best. 


BURNISHING  AND  ROLLING  PRINTS. 

SIR, — I should  esteem  it  a favour  if  any  of  your  readers 
could  help  me  by  giving  their  experience  of  burnishers  and 
rolling  presses. 

I have  an  ordinary  burnisher,  but  what  with  scratches  and 
sticking,  it  is  a source  of  constant  annoyance.  Are  the  hot 
rolling  presses  superior  to  burnishers  ? or  what  is  the  best 
machine  for  glazing  portraits. — I am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  Gray. 

[The  subject  Mr.  Gray  refers  to  is  an  importaut  one,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  experiences  of  others. — Ed.  P.N.] 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY,  AND 
COMMERCIAL  DRY  PLATES. 

Sir, — I beg  to  inform  your  readers  that  1 have  addressed 
a letter  to  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  on  the  question  of  “ commercial 
dry  plates."  The  queries  put  in  this  letter  to  the  Parent 
Society  must  be  of  great  interest  to  the  whole  photographic 
public,  whether  amateur  or  professional,  who  use 
commercial  dry  plates  in  any  form. 

As  a photographer  of  some  fifteen  years’  standing,  and 
a member  for  some  years  of  the  senior  Photographic 
Society  in  Great  Britain,  I consider  that  questions  such  as 
I have  laid  before  the  Council  of  the  Parent  Society  should 
be  answered  with  all  the  publicity  possible,  both  for  the 
credit  of  science,  and  the  credit  no  less  of  commercial 
honesty  as  relates  to  a large  number  of  makers  and  dealers 
in  photographic  commercial  dry  plates. 

Photography  now  enters  iuto  so  many  professions  and 
sciences  (medicine,  astronomy,  the  microscope,  the  War 
Department,  and  the  aeronaut,  all  seek  its  aid),  that  it  is 
most  important  to  know  whether  or  not  there  is,  at  the 
preseut  day,  any  dry-plate  process  in  existence  which  can 
be  relied  on  for  reasonable  uniformity  of  results,  and 
which  can  be  supplied  to  those  competent  to  use  it  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  unreliable  character  of  so  mauy  of  the  gelatine  dry 
plates  now  continually  sold  to  the  public  by  so  many 
dealers,  lead  the  photographic  public  naturally  to  turn  to 
the  chief  Photographic  Society  in  Great  Britain  to  speak 
with  authority  on  this  important  question. 

Francis  William  Turton,  Commander,  R.N. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Sib, — “A.  L.,’’  in  last  week’s  Photographic  News,  has 
done  good  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  faulty  pre- 
liminary arrangements  of  the  Exhibition. 

I quite  agree  with  him  that  there  is  a greater  chance  of 
exhibits  b .ing  placed  in  a favourable  position  if  sent  in  late, 
as  the  earliest  are  covered  up  by  the  later,  and  do  not 
receive  the  first  notice.  A friend’s  exhibits  were  sent  in  on 
the  day  named,  but  they  were  not  seen  by  the  jurors ; 
neither  does  his  name  occur  in  the  list  of  exhibitors. 

The  Council  once  made  an  excellent  rule,  but  never 
acted  upon  it,  viz.,  that  exhibits  sent  in  after  a certain  date 
would  be  excluded  from  competition.  Until  this  rule  is 
put  in  force,  I should  recommend  exhibitors  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  date  advertised,  but  send  in  two  days  before 
the  opening.  Ipse  Dixit. 

[We  personally  can  vouch  for  it  that  the  rule  made 
by  the  Council  was  strictly  enforced  some  vears  ago.— 
Ed.  P.N.] 


Sir, — As  “ A.  L.”  in  his  letter  of  last  week  revives  the 
old,  old  story  of  “ skied  ” and  “ floored  ’’  pictures,  I must 
say  I fully  appreciate  all  he  says  on  the  subject.  I condole 
with  him  on  this  vexatious  matter.  We  all  know  it  i3  an 
evil  not  easily  dealt  with,  when  exhibits  are  num '-rous,  and 
room  limited.  Granted  there  are  many  that  n ght,  with 
justice,  be  thrown  out;  but  the  committee,  anxious  to  give 
all  a chance,  hang  them  in  the  only  available  places,  a 
decision  not  unwise  where  room  is  plentiful  and  the  work 
not  altogether  void  of  artistic  feeling  ; a comparison  with 
better  work  ofttimes  makes  a bad  exhibit  this  year  a good 
one  later  od.  One  thing  I do  think  might  be  properly 
attended  to,  and  that  is  the  correct  printing  of  the  cata- 
logue. Is  it  not  most  annoying  to  find  strangers  credited 
with  one’s  own  work?  Still  more  so,  when  we  see  in  the 
daily  papers  flattering  accounts  of  certain  works  that  have 
been  the  labour  and  study  of  months  to  bring  to  perfection, 
spoken  of  as  the  work  of  a totally  different  being.  We  are 
asked  to  furnish  full  details  with  every  work  sent  in.  When 
this  is  done  to  the  letter,  then  no  key  to  pictures  that 
absolutely  want  them  is  given  for  the  guidance  of  visitors? 
Who  is  to  blame  for  all  this  ? If  the  hanging  is  at  fault, 
surely  the  catalogue  might  be  rightly  printed. — Yours 
obediently,  Charles  Wyrall. 


§r0tt£&mgs  0f  j^ocieius. 

Thursday  Even  ings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  20th  inst.,  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Puestwich. 

Mr.  Simmons,  the  well-known  aeronaut,  exhibited  some  nega- 
tives said  to  have  been  taken  from  a balloon  at  a height  of 
six  hundred  feet  on  the  previous  Saturday  ; unfortunately,  both 
negatives  were  indistinct,  and  in  one  was  a large  insensitive 
mark  extending  over  three-quarters  of  the  plate ; this  was 
attributed  by  Mr.  Simmons  to  a volume  of  sulphurous  smoke 
which  wss  issuing  from  a factory  chimney  at  the  time  of  ex- 
posure ; but  on  closer  examination  it  looked  very  much  like  part 
of  the  head  and  shoulders  ot  a man.  Perhaps  Mr.  Simmons 
thought  he  could  smoke  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Archer  Clark  exhibited  a Kent’s  Braun  press  which 
he  had  converted  for  breaking  up  emulsions,  by  removing  the 
bottom,  and  substituting  a copper  wire  gauze  of  sixteen  meshes 
to  the  linear  inch  ; it  was  black  varnished  inside  and  out. 
Mr.  Clark  said  he  could  press  forty  ounces  of  emulsion  through 
in  about  two  and  a-half  minutes. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  he  had  had  a strainer  very  similar  to  that 
shown  by  Mr.  Clark  in  use  some  time  back,  but  he  found  that 
the  string  of  the  emulsion  clung  together  after  passing  through, 
aud  that  he  had  to  press  it  through  several  times. 

Mr  Clark  said  he  always  found  once  was  sufficient. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  a gauge  for  cutting  prints  of 
irregular  sizes,  which  will  be  illustrated  and  described  in  our 
next ; he  also  showed  a negative,  one  half  of  which  only  had 
been  exposed;  it  was  developed  in  the  usual  way,  and  found  to 
be  green  fogged,  the  unexposed  half  being  the  worse  ; and  then 
one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  negative  was  immersed  in  a weak 
solution  of  hypochloric  acid,  and  another  one- sixth  part,  on  the 
opposite  side,  in  a solution  of  ammonia  and  bromide  for  two 
raiuutes  respectively,  and  then  fixed  in  hyposulphite.  In  that 
portion  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tion there  was  no  trace  of  green  fog  in  either  the  exposed  or 
unexposed  portions,  but  in  that  part  immersed  iu  the  ammonia 
and  bromide  solution  the  green  fog  was  more  dense  than  in  the 
centro  portion,  which  had  not  been  subjected  to  either  the  acid 
or  ammonia  and  bromide  solution. 

Mr.  Le  Fevre  said  it  had  been  suggested  to  the  Council  of 
the  Balloon  Society  that  an  International  Photographic  Exhibi- 
tion should  be  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  ; and  asked  those 
present  to  express  their  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  or  other- 
wise of  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Henderson  suggested  that  in  addition  to  the  exhibition 
a convention  similar  to  that  just  over  at  New  York  should  be 
held. 

Both  schemes  were  favourably  received  by  those  present 
(in  fact,  one  gentleman  went  so  far  as  to  promise  that  should 
a convention  be  held,  he  would  himself  seud  six  new  inven- 
tions) ; and  after  some  discussion  the  question  was  adjourned 
till  the  next  or  following  meeting. 
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Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Association’s  Studio,  Port- 
land Street,  Kingsdown,  on  Wednesday,  5th  inst.,  at  8 o’clock, 
Mr.  C.  Phipps  Lucas  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Walter  Hughes,  Jun., 
of  Clifton,  was  elected  an  ordinary  member. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  then  presented  the  Annual  Report, 
in  which  special  mention  was  made  of  the  eminently  successful 
International  Exhibition  held  at  the  Academy  of  Arts,  Queen’s 
Road,  in  December  and  January  last,  and  which  was  admitted  to 
bs  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  ever  held. 

The  Council  desired  particularly  to  notice  the  studio  now  com- 
plete and  fully  appointed  and  provided  for  the  members  of  the 
Association  on  payment  of  a small  extra  subscription  ; it  was  hoped 
many  would  avail  themselves  of  this  decided  advantage.  Compe- 
tition medals  for  ideal  subjects  have  been  instituted. 

The  Chairman  considered  the  Association  was  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  its  still  flourishing  and  prosperous  condition,  and  was 
very  glad  that  the  number  of  members  kept  increasing  ; the  only 
matter  to  be  regretted  was  the  failure  of  the  outdoor  meetings  ; 
but,  of  course,  it  was  due  to  the  weather,  and  not  to  any  other 
cause.  Ho  also  felt  sure  that  any  member  on  seeing  the  Associa- 
tion’s studio  would  at  once  desire  to  become  a subscriber.  On 
being  put  to  the  meeting  the  report  was  adopted  nem.  con. 

All  the  officers  were  re-elected. 

Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniels,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  should  have 
been  only  too  pleased  tojhand  over  the  secretarial  duties  to  another 
had  the  meeting  thought  fit,  but  as  they  had  been  good  enough  to 
re-elect  him,  he  was  quite  prepared  to  continue  to  do  his  best  in 
the  interests  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  E.  Bkightman,  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  also  thanked  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  O.  Phipps  Lucas  was  elected  on  the  Council. 

It  being  the  first  meeting  held  in  the  Studio,  the  members  pre- 
sent inspected  the  dark  rooms,  apparatus,  dressing  room,  and 
appointments  generally,  and,  before  leaving,  all  had  given  in  their 
names  as  subscribers. 

4 

Dalk  in  tfre  Stuftw. 

On  a Swing. — Mr.  Griffith  Medley,  ofVentnor,  sends  us  a 
little  picture,  taken  in  his  studio,  in  proof  that  Messrs.  Downey 
do  not  enjoy  a monopoly  of  the  accessory  in  question. 

Visit  to  a Gosport  Studio.— In  his  English  correspon- 
dence in  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  of  the  16th  October. 
Dr.  Phipson  alludes  in  the  following  terms  to  a visit  which  he 
made,  a short  time  ago,  to  Portsmouth  Messrs.  G.  West 
and  Son,  of  Gosport,  Portsmouth,  have  succeeded  in  applying 
gelatine  plates  to  the  production  of  a panoramic  proof  of 
Portsmouth  Docks.  This  colossal  proof  is  not  less  than  about 
a yard  and  a-half  in  length,  and  is  composed  of  eight 
negatives  taken  on  quick  gelatine  plates  of  large  size. 
The  exposure  of  all  these  plates  was  nearly  instantaneous, 
so  that  every  wave,  every  wreath  of  smoke,  every  bird,  &c., 
is  seen  as  in  nature.  It  is  an  incontestable  success  from 
every  point  of  view.  When  we  think  of  the  immense 
number  of  objects,  steamboats,  men-of-war,  vessels  of  all  kinds 
in  construction,  without  mentioning  the  historical  monuments 
such  as  the  old  ship  Victory,  on  which  the  gallant  Nelson  died, 
the  Wellington,  and  the  school  ship  St.  Vincent,  and  a host  of 
others — when  wo  think  of  all  this,  we  may  easily  imagine  the 
courage  which  Messrs.  West  must  have  summoned  in  order  to 
attack  such  a subject  ; the  more  so,  as  these  photographers 
have  since  gained  a great  reputation  for  their  portraits.  They 
were  among  the  earliest  to  adopt  the  gelatine  plate  in  por- 
traiture, and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  surpass 
the  excellency  of  their  work.  Thus  the  practice  of  Messrs. 
West  and  Son  has  become  very  considerable  ; aad  last  week, 
when  I had  occasion  to  visit  Gosport,  they  were  printing  a 
thousand  proofs  a day  ! ” 

The  Puotooraphic  Society’s  Exhibition. — This  Society’s 
artistic  feast  is  this  year  to  a great  extent  served  up  on  gelatine 
‘ plates,  and  judging  from  the  general  success  of  the  menu 
carte  (not  to  say  cabinets),  it  is  not  correct,  in  any  sense,  to  assert 
that  the  gelatine  process  is  no  great  “ shakes”  ! One  of  the 

medal  ’ pictures  (No.  268),  “ The  Old  Boat,”  is  a proof  that 
“ H.  P.  Robinson,  ho 

Can  show  us  new  beauties  away  down  the  Dee.” 

It  is  Dee-sidedly  one  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  Show,  Mr.  W. 


Bedford  takes  a medal  also  ; but  as  he  always  does  his  level — 
nay,  his  Bedford-level  best,  we  are  not  surprised  at  this.  Some 
Animal  Groups  (No.  384)  are  very  animated  and  fine  ; in  fact, 
we  think  the  “ Study  of  the  King  of  Beasts  ” deserved,  if  not  a 
medal,  at  least  a “medal-lion.”  A third  medal-taker  is  Mr.  W. 
England,  who  has  wisely  taken  the  poet’s  advice  to  heart,  for 
“ ‘ England  ’ to  himself  is  ever  true.”  On  the  whole,  the  thousand 
or  so  specimens  exhibited  are  admirable  ; and  we  can  sincerely 
say  that  “hanging”  is  not  too  good  for  the  vast  majority  of 
them. — Funny  Folks. 


8F0 

***  Correction. — In  our  issue  of  September  23,  p.  449,  we  in- 
advertently credited  the  “ Hints  on  Saving  Silver  and  Gold 
Wastes  ” to  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  instead  of  the  New 
York  Photographic  Times. 

•**  A cheque  for  two  guineas  will  be  paid  for  the  best 
practical  article  on  “ Photographic  Residues  and  Waste ; What 
is  worth  saving,  and  how  I save  it.”  The  name  of  the  author 
need  not  appear.  For  rules,  see  previous  numbers  of  News. 
Contributions  must  reach  this  Office  by  the  1st  November. 

%*  Press  of  matter  compels  the  postponement  of  “ By-the-Bye” 
this  week  ; the  next  “ At  Home  ” will  be  “ Dr.  J.  M.  Eder  at 
the  Imperial  Technical  Academy,  Vienna.” 

Would-be  Photo. — It  is  not  easy  to  find  a market  for  the 
negatives,  but  for  prints  of  the  class  you  refer  to  there  is  a 
ready  sale,  provided  you  are  prepared  to  accept  an  extremely  low 
price — less,  in  fact,  than  an  ordinary  silver  printer  would  require 
for  producing  the  copies.  When  a picture  possesses  notablo 
artistic  merit,  or  the  subject  is  of  especial  interest,  the  above  re- 
marks no  longer  hold  good,  and  the  negatives  can  be  readily  dis- 
posed of  for  a reasonably  large  sum. 

Chas.  A.  Long. — Write  to  Mr.  Jarman.  His  addross  is  10, 
Glenarm  Road,  Lower  Clapton,  E. 

Major  R.  Gordon. — 1.  A Winchester  quart  is  eighty  fluid  ounces, 
or  two  ordinary  quarts ; but  the  term  “ Winchester  ” is  ordinarily 
applied  to  a glass  bottle  which  holds  about  eighty  fluid  ounces. 
2.  The  subject  is  an  important  one,  and  will  receive  due  attention. 

H.  S. — l.  It  would  require  7i  drams  of  ammonium  bromide.  2. 
Exposure  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutps. 

Polaris. — Please  give  chapter  and  verse,  as  we  do  not  commit  tho 
whole  of  the  Photographic  News  to  memory. 

Tyro. — By  far  the  best  course  would  be  to  make  a fresh  bath,  and 
to  recover  the  silver  from  the  old  solution. 

E.  F. — 1.  Expose  the  bottle  containing  the  bituminous  solution  to 
the  long-continued  action  of  light,  as  under  those  circumstances 
tho  preparation  becomes  much  more  sensitive.  2.  Such  proceed- 
ings have  been  suggested,  but  the  advantage  is  doubtful.  3. 
You  might  try  albumenizing  the  plate. 

W.  H.  M. — Take  care  that  the  film  is  quite  dry,  then  coat  with 
plain  collodion  ; again,  be  sure  of  absolute  dryuess,  after  which 
varnish  with  the  following  : — 

Saudarac  

Shellac 

Venice  turpentine  

Oil  of  lavender 

Alcohol 

Finally  add  castor  oil,  J drachm. 

Belvedere. — 1.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  better  method 
known  than  that  which  you  refer  to  ; but  we  understand  that 
Dr.  Eder  is  now  workingon  the  subject.  2.  You  should  try  the 
process  with  the  lantern  you  mention. 

G.  T.  H. — It  is  impossible  to  oiler  an  explanation  without 
knowing  all  tho  circumstances.  Write  to  the  manufacturer  of 
the  article. 

Novice. — 1.  No  light  is  absolutely  safe,  and  it  is  therefore  advis- 
able to  oxpose  the  plates  as  little  as  possible,  even  though  you 
work  with  double  ruby  and  a thickness  of  orange.  2.  It  is 
undoubtedly  possible,  and,  what  is  more,  wo  have  seen  a plate 
successfully  removed  from  the  slide  and  developed  in  an  ordinary 
sitting  room  lighted  with  gas.  In  this  case,  however,  the  work 
of  removal  was  performed  with  something  approaching  the 
dexterity  of  a prestidigitateur,  and  all  available  means  were  used 
to  protect  tho  plate  from  direct  rays  or  reflections. 

Carbon. — It  is  a lime  soap  prepared  by  dissolving  Castile  soap  in 
water,  and  adding  a solution  of  calcium  chloride  ; the  precipitate 
being  then  washed  and  dried. 

M.  Saunders. — No  one  position  can  be  specified  as  a suitable 
position  for  tho  sitter.  Try  and  study  various  positions  and  light- 

I ings  with  different  subjects,  taking  photographs  of  those  poses 
which  appear  to  possess  tho  most  merit.  When  you  have 
practised  in  this  way  for  some  time  you  may  try  your  hand  at 
imitating  the  lighting  and  posing  of  good  portraits,  whether  photo- 
graphs or  not. 


...  1 ounce 
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...  1 drachm 

...  10  fluid  ounces 
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INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS. 

In  our  last  article  on  the  above  subject  we  showed  that, 
to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  equality  of  illumination,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  shutter  should  be  placed  between 
the  combinations  of  the  lens,  and  should  open  and  close 
at  the  centre.  These,  then,  are  two  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  be  fulfilled  in  an  ideal  shutter.  Another 
condition  (which  we  gave  in  a former  article)  is,  that  the 
length  of  the  aperture  should  be  considerable  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  shutter  moves.  There  are  one  or  two 
other  conditions  which  should  be  satisfied,  and  which  we 
shall  mention. 

The  following  are  a set  of  conditions  set  down  by  C.  I. 
Burton  in  a paper  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photo- 
graphic Society,  about  a year  ago. 

“ 1.  The  shutter  mu3t  be  able  to  give  a short  exposure. 

“2.  It  must  be  able  to  give  a variable  exposure. 

“ 3.  It  must  be  able  to  give  a definitely  variable 
exposure  ; that  is,  it  must  be  possible  to  set  the  instrument 
to  give  an  exposure  equal  to  any  required  fraction  of  a 
second. 

“ 4.  It  must  not  be  possible  that  it  should  shake  the 
camera.  I believe  no  shutter  can  be  certain  of  fulfilling 
this  condition  unless  it  has  two  equal  moving  parts,  which 
move  in  opposite  directions.  There  is  a law  of  nature 
which  says  action  and  reaction  are  equal,  and  iu  opposite 
directions  ; aud,  unless  the  camera  be  absolutely  rigid, 
which  is  impossible,  the  camera  must  move,  to  a certain 
extent,  iu  the  opposite  direction  to  the  moving  part  of  the 
shutter.  True,  this  motion  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  im- 
perceptible ; but  it  must  exist,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  better  to  elimiuate  it  entirely  by  making  the  two 
reactions  of  two  moving  parts  counteract  each  other. 

“5.  The  aperture  which  passes  iu  front  of  the  lens  must 
be  several  times  as  long,  iu  the  direction  of  its  motion,  as 
the  diameter  of  the  leus 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is  of  course  understood  by 
the  very  name  of  the  instrument;  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  say  a few  words  a3to  the  minimum  length  of  expo- 
sure which  it  is  desirable  tojgive.  YVe  think  that  the  length 
of  exposure  given  bj  the  shutters  commonly  in  use  has  been 
very  much  under-estimated.  \Ve  have  worked  out  the 
theoretical  speed  of  several  shutters,  which  are  said  to  give 
exposures  sometimes  as  short  as  l-200th  part  of  asecond; 
and  we  have  found  that  the  shortest  exposure  with  such 
of  them  as  are  constructed  for  lenses  of  considerable  size, 
and  have  the  leugth  of  opening  not  less  than  the  diameter 
of  the  lens,  is  at  least  l-50thof  a second.  This,  we  say,  is 
the  theoretical  length  of  time  ; but  when  air  friction  and 
the  friction  of  the  moving  parts  are  taken  into  account, 
the  exposure  must  be  still  longer.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  when  the  motion  is  accelerated  by  any  kind 


of  spring,  the  speed  will  only  increase  as  the  square  root 
of  the  increase  of  the  tension  ; that  is  to  say,  to  half  the 
exposure  the  tension  of  the  spring  must  be  increased  four- 
fold. To  reduce  it  to  a third,  the  tension  must  be  in- 
creased nine  times. 

YVe  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  think  it 
desirable  that  shorter  exposures  should  be  given.  On  the 
contrary,  we  consider  that  except  for  sensational,  or  very 
exceptional  subjects— such  as  express  trains— l-30tli  of  a 
second,  or  even  l-20th,  is  short  enough  for  the  minimum 
exposure.  YVe  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  G.  F.  YVilliams 
in  our  last  Year-Book,  that  l-10th  of  a second  is  generally 
short  enough  for  ships  in  motion,  and  we  should  therefore 
consider  a shutter  which  would  give  an  exposure  varying 
from  about  }•  to  l-20th  of  a second  to  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions required  for  landscape  instantaneous  work.  One- 
twentieth  of  a second  is  about  the  shortest  time  that  will 
fully  expose  the  most  rapid  plates  with  the  best  condition 
of  light,  unless  a portrait  lens  be  used  ; and  such  a lens  is 
very  objectionable  for  landscape  work. 

The  third  condition  mentioned  above  is  the  one  which 
we  should  most  like  to  see  satisfied.  YVhat  we  want  i3  an 
instrument  which  we  can  set  to  any  fraction  of  a second, 
and  of  which  we  shall  know,  when  it  is  so  set,  not  only 
that  it  is  giving  an  exposure  “ a little  shorter  ” or  “ a little 
longer  than  the  last,”  but  that  it  is  giving  one  of  l-10th 
or  l-15th  of  a second,  or  whatever  the  case  may  bo.  It 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  effects  of  two  exposures,  one  of 
which  is  l-10th  of  a second,  and  the  other  l-20th,  as 
between  two  exposures,  one  of  which  is  20  seconds,  and 
the  other  ten. 

As  regards  the  fourth  condition,  we  think  that  somewhat 
too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  necessity  of  having 
two  moving  parts  for  the  mere  sake  of  avoiding  vibration. 
It  is  evident  that  a very  rapid  exposure  has  been  under 
consideration,  and  doubtless  if  an  exposure  as  short  as  ^gof 
asecond  were  desired,  and  if  the  moving  aperture  were 
several  inches  long,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  avoid 
vibration  unless  there  were  two  equal  moving  parts,  moving 
in  opposite  directions  ; but  for  a moderate  exposure,  say  of 
Ul  of  a second,  and  with  a small  lens  with  a comparatively 
short  aperture,  in  the  shutter  we  know  that  a single  action 
instrument  may  be  quite  steady  enough,  and  for  many  pur- 
poses such  a shutter  placed  in  front  of  the  lens  will  satisfy 
all  requirements.  In  a former  article,  however,  we  showed 
the  desirability  of  having  the  shutter  opening  and  closing 
at  the  centre,  and  almost  the  only  way  of  bringing  this 
about  is  to  have  two  moving  parts. 

YYre  may  sum  up  our  remarks  on  the  principles  of  instan- 
taneous shutters  by  giving  the  following  as  the  conditions 
which  those  who  experiment  in  the  direction  of  a “ perfect 
shutter  ” should  attempt  to  fulfil.  As  we  said  at  the  com- 
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mencement,  it  may  be  a physical  impossibility  to  fulfil  all 
of  them. 

1.  The  shutter  must  be  able  to  give  a variable  exposure. 

2.  It  must  be  able  to  give  a definitely  variable  exposure, 
the  minimum  being  about  or  of  a second. 

3.  It  should  work  between  the  combinations,  and  should 
open  and  close  at  the  centre. 

4.  It  must  be  impossible  for  it  to  shake  the  camera. 

5.  The  openings  in  the  moving  parts  must  be  several 
times  as  long  in  the  directions  of  their  motion  as  the  dia- 
meter of  the  lens. 

6.  The  instrument  should  be  light  and  compact. 


before  their  introduction  into  the  toning  bath  is  often  under- 
estimated, a final  rinse  in  very  weak  salt  and  water  being 
also  an  advantage.  After  removal  from  the  toning  bath  it 
is  well  to  put  the  prints  into  a dish  of  water  and  to  allow 
them  to  remain  a few  minctes  before  fixing. 

The  usual  hypo  bath  of  four  ounces  to  a pint  serves 
well  for  fixing,  and  the  importance  of  keeping  the  prints 
gently  moving  in  both  toning  and  fixing  haths  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  on. 

As  regards  washing,  the  matter  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words — plenty  of  water,  constant  motion,  and  frequent 
changes. 


SILVER  PRINTING  AND  TONING. 
Permanent  processes  have  not  yet  ousted  the  old  method, 
and  thete  seems  bat  a remote  probability  of  albiunenized 
paper  ceasing  to  be  the  centre  of  interest  for  the  bulk  of 
photographic  printers,  and  it  therefore  becomes  an  impor- 
tant point  to  know  how  to  use  it  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  to  obtain  the  most  lasting  pictures. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a point  of  wisdom  to  use  a sensi- 
tizing bath  of  a sufficient  strength,  and  to  avoid  extraneous 
additions,  such  as  nitrate  of  lead.  Inexperienced  photo- 
graphers are  apt  to  bo  misled  by  the  statements  of  advertisers 
who  vaunt  their  paper  as  giving  admirable  results  with  a 
thirty-grain,  or  even  a twenty-five  grain  bath,  but  those 
who  put  faith  in  these  statements  pay  for  their  credulity  by 
repeated  failures,  while  the  paper  manufacturer  suffers  in  his 
reputation.  Nothing  less  than  a sixty-grain  bath  can  be 
used  with  advantage  in  ordinary  cases,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  an  eighty  or  ninety-grain  solution  is  necessary 
to  do  justice  to  certain  negatives. 

A very  important  matter  is  to  keep  the  solution  free  from 
accumulations  of  injurious  organic  matters,  and  this  end  is 
easily  attained  by  keeping  the  bath  fairly  up  to  its  working 
strength  as  regards  silver,  and  occasionally  agitating  with  a 
little  kaolin  or  china  clay,  care  being  taken  to  always 
filter  the  liquid  before  sensitizing  the  paper. 

A short  floating  on  a strong  bath  may  generally  be  re- 
garded as  more  satisfactory  than  the  more  prolonged  action 
of  a weaker  solution  ; but,  however  short  the  time  of  floating 
may  be,  it  is  desirable  to  lift  the  paper  up  at  the  half-time 
and  to  replace  it  on  the  solution,  as  this  proceeding  serves 
to  obviate  the  mischief  which  might  otherwise  be  occasioned 
by  bubbles  of  air,  or  other  sources  of  irregular  action. 

A correct  judgment  as  to  the  exact  extent  to  which  over- 
printing should  be  carried,  in  order  to  obtain  any  required 
tone,  can  only  be  acquired  by  experience  and  observation  ; 
and  even  these  are  insufficient,  unless  care  be  taken  to  keep 
the  sensitizing  and  toning  baths  in  a uniform  condition  as 
regards  strength. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  a moderate  fuming  of  the 
sensitive  paper  with  ammonia  appear  to  be  much  under- 
estimated in  this  country,  and  we  strongly  recommend  our 
readers  to  make  comparative  experiments  with  fumed  aud 
unfumed  paper,  and  they  will  find  a considerable  saving  of 
time  as  regards  exposure  and  toning  to  result. 

I he  old-fashioned  acetate  toning  bath  is,  we  believe,  the 
best  of  all,  and  by  the  exercise  of  care  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
any  required  tint  by  its  use.  A form  which  answers  admi- 
rably is  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Payne  Jennings,  this 
being  compounded  as  follows: — 

Chloride  of  gold  1 grain 

Acetate  of  soda  ...  ...  ...  35  grains 

Carbonate  of  soda  ..  5 

Water "i  8 ounces 

More  chloride  of  gold  must  be  added  from  time  to  time  as 
the  solution  becomes  exhausted,  and  it  is  advantageous,  but 
not  essential,  to  give  the  solution  a rest  after  the  addition  of 
gold,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  desirable  to  have  several  baths 
in  stock,  and  to  use  them  alternately. 

I’ho  importance  of  a thorough  washing  of  the  prints 
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The  name  of  Mr.  J.  Hubbard  is  welcome  again  in  the  cata- 
logue, and  if  the  “ Anxious  Mother  ” (302)  does  not  please 
so  well  as  some  of  his  former  work,  it  is  marked  with  all 
that  care  and  deep  feeling  which  have  brought  Mr.  Hub- 
bard's name  into  notice.  The  poor  cottage  with  its  scanty 
furniture,  the  bare  walls  and  slender  stock  of  utensils,  are 
all  in  keeping ; the  only  fault  we  find  is  in  the  child,  which 
is  loo  plump  to  give  rise  to  much  anxiety.  Mr.  Owen  Bird’s 
open  air  scenes  (301),  “ Archery,’’  “ Lawn  Tennis,”  appear 
to  have  been  taken  in  a high  wind, which  has  marred  much 
of  the  effect.  Mr.  Earp’s  only  picture  (304)  is  out  of 
sight.  Of  Messrs.  J.  Chaffin  and  Son’s  collection,  “ The 
Signal”  (311)  is  by  far  the  best.  It  is  the  finest  picture  of 
its  kind  in  the  room.  A young  lady  wrapped  in  a soft 
shawl  of  white  wool  is  dropping  a rose  from  the  window ; 
the  model  is  charming,  the  pose  full  of  taste,  and  the  deli- 
cate rendering  of  the  white  wool  beyond  praise.  Photo- 
graphers will  do  well  to  make  a note  of  this  kind  of  drapery, 
which  is  so  well  adapted  to  camera  work. 

Mr.  Robert  Slingsby  sends  only  one  picture,  “ I Win  ” 
(312),  a reckless  cavalier  who  has  upset  his  wine  cup  in  the 
excitement  of  turning  up  a trump.  It  is  a forcible  study, 
and  well  conceived.  Mr.  Netterville  Briggs  shows  a good 
portrait  ef  the  Prince  of  Wales  (388).  Mr.  W.  N.  Malby’s 
most  successful  contribution  is  “ The  Little  Ramblers  ” 
(317),  which  has  a nice  tone,  and  is  harmonious  through- 
out. Messrs.  Byrne  and  Co.  exhibit  good  work  in  a frame 
of  cabinet  pictures  (324),  and  also  in  a frame  of  panels 
(385),  in  which,  however,  the  dresses  are  decidedly  more 
conspicuous  than  their  wearers.  Messrs.  J.  Russell  and 
Sons  have,  among  other  contributions,  four  monster  frames 
of  photographs  of  Members  of  Parliament  (337-340),  all  of 
which  we  are  told  are  “out-door”  pictures;  they  are 
capital  portraits,  however  they  were  done.  A frame,  en- 
titled “Isle  of  Wight  Diamonds”  (328),  being  bits  of 
scenery  from  the  island,  is  stnt  by  Mr.  F.  Rigge.  Mr. 
Garrett  Cooking’s  scene  from  “Box  and  Cox”  (329)  is  well 
conceived  and  carried  out,  but  gives  the  idea  of  an  amateur 
performance  in  a room,  rather  than  actors  upon  a stage. 
One  of  Mr.  Maxwell’s  views  (330)  is  too  high  to  be  seen, 
and  the  ether  (581)  is  upon  one  of  the  screens,  but  where 
we  could  not  discover  ; we  fear  from  this  that  Mr.  Maxwell 
could  not  have  sent  in  his  pictures  on  the  day  specified. 
M.  Edmund  Sacre  has  some  fine  prints  in  Lichtdruck 
(332-3),  one  of  them,  a quay  with  old-fashioned  buildings, 
being  not  inferior  to  a vigorous  silver  impression.  The 
panel  portraits  (347)  of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Stilliard  are  a 
little  too  dark  and  monotonous  to  please  us.  Mr.  Arthur 
Hill  is  seen  at  his  best  in  “ Canterbury  Cathedral  ” (494),  a 
picture  of  one  of  the  chapels  being  exceedingly  good  ; it  is 
an  interior  such  as  we  rarely  see,  the  little  nook  being  lit  up 
quietly,  and  yet  effectively.  “ Old  Church  and  Yew 
Tree  ” at  South  Hayling  (349)  is  Mr.  Johu  G.  Horsey’s 
best  contribution,  while  of  those  sent  by  Mr.  R.  AV.  Buxton, 
we  prefer  “ Liverpool  Docks  ” (475). 

Mr.  AV.  F.  Donkin,  whose  scenery  of  the  Higher  Alps  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  praise,  exhibits  this  year  some 
wonderful  suow  slopes,  and  also  several  fine  views  from 
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the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Dona,  &c.  (498,  499,  501,  &c.)  One 
of  them  is  taken  from  a height  of  14,940  feet,  which  proves 
Mr.  Donkin  to  be  an  intrepid  mountaineer,  as  well  as  a 
most  capable  photographer.  Would  anyone  learn  why 
Alpine  climbers  risk  life  and  limb,  let  him  look  at  Mr. 
Donkin’s  bright  panorama  from  the  top  of  the  Allalinhorn 
(496,  497)  ; some  idea  of  the  realms  of  glittering  crystals 
into  which  the  mountaineer  penetrates  can  be  obtained 
here — of  the  smooth  snow  cornices  gilded  by  the  sun,  of  the 
giant  peaks  that  raise  their  heads  on  all  sides,  and  urge 
you  to  the  belief  that  nothing  but  mountains  exist  upon 
the  earth,  of  virgin  snow  fields  so  soft,  rounded,  and  spot- 
less, and  so  unlike  our  everyday  world.  An  old  dame 
resting  patiently  with  clasped  hands  in  an  open  doorway, 
termed  “ Waiting  ” (355),  is  the  most  successful  of  Mr. 
Shuter’s  pictures.  The  portraits  of  Mr.  Wettern  (358-360) 
will  puzzle  many  ; the  animals  are  introduced  with  con- 
siderable ingenuity  — barring  the  india-rubber  ducks  in  one 
of  them — but  the  only  question  is  whether  the  result  is 
worth  the  means. 

Mr.  Adcock’s  clever  and  well-lighted  interiors  (476)  are 
a little  marred  by  the  personages,  who  are  so  obviously 
doing  nothing  while  having  their  portraits  taken.  Mr.  C. 
J.  Hill  sends  some  nice  little  pictures  of  the  South  of 
France  (363).  Mr.  J.  McLanachan’s  frame  of  yachts  (370) 
contains  several  good  sketches,  one,  notably,  of  a dark 
crisp  sea.  Lieut.  Gladstone,  R.N.,  of  H.M.S.  Vernon , ex- 
hibits several  good  interiors  (374),  that  of  a library  being 
the  best  lighted  and  most  harmonious.  Signor  Rossi  sends 
from  Milan  some  pictures  of  the  International  Exhibition 
(376,  379,  &c.)  held  this  year  in  that  city. 

Two  frames  of  micro-photographs  (382-3)  are  contributed 
by  M.  Ardes  Goudman,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  they  are 
the  only  examples  of  this  most  interesting  branch  of  the 
art ; the  pictures  are  for  the  most  part  clear  and  sharp,  and 
represent  enlargements  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred 
diameters.  Other  scientific  contributions  of  more  import- 
ance still  are  Prof.  .Noel  Hartley’s  photographs  of  Spectra 
of  Elementary  Substances,  in  connection  with  which  he  re- 
cently wrote  a series  of  interesting  articles  in  these  columns. 
One  of  the  main  points  of  the  spectra  pictures  is  to  demon- 
strate how  far  photographic  action  extends  into  the  ultra- 
violet region,  and  in  the  pictures  of  “ Copper  ” and 
“ Tellurium  ” we  find  indications  of  photographic  action 
much  farther  towards  the  end  of  the  spectrum  than  in  the 
prints  representing  the  other  elements. 

“ Another  Cherry  Ripe  ” (390),  a tiny  round-cheeked 
maiden  in  mob-cap  and  mittens,  is  the  most  successful 
study  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Harding’s  series,  who  is  an  apt  dis- 
ciple of  the  Faulkner  school ; Mr.  W.  Palmer’s  “ Grand 
Canal,"  with  its  rippling  water  (394),  is  a fine  print,  and 
others  in  the  same  frame  are  little  inferior.  Mr.  W.  II. 
Croydon’s  “ Flying  Scud  ’’  (397)  is  a good  picture,  and 
skilfully  taken,  although  with  her  flapping  canvas  we  rather 
doubt  “ the  twelve  miles  an  hour."  Another  sea  study 
is  the  fine  panorama  of  Portsmouth  Harbour  shown  by 
Messrs.  G.  West  and  Son  (401),  which  measures  some  five 
feet  in  length.  This  is  a magnificent  production,  both 
pictorially  and  photographically.  The  massive  white 
troopship  Serapis  forms  the  centre  of  the  composition — 
admirably  contrived,  by  the  way — and  left  and  right  is  the 
harbour — not  a mere  sheet  of  water  with  listless  hulks 
floating  here  and  there,  but  with  plenty  of  life  like  the 
busy  seaport  it  is.  Steamers  and  tugs  are  seen  at  full 
speed,  and  conspicuous  in  the  picture  is  the  famous  Vic- 
tory and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  three-decker  that  does 
duty  for  flagship.  Air.  S.  G.  Muir  is  represented  by  a 
frame  of  portrait  studies  (402)  hung  too  high  for  proper 
inspection. 

Of  Mr.  Vernon  Heath’s  fine  series  of  “ Old  English 
Homes,”  we  like  Holland  House  the  best,  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  which  we  have  already  spoken  ; but  perhaps  the 
most  charming  bit  of  photography  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Heath  is  the  Gateway  of  Charlton  House  (411),  |built  by 


Inigo  Jones : the  sunshine  and  shadow  on  the  grey  masonry 
is  here  exquisitely  rendered,  and  the  graceful  foliage  ttat 
veils  a portion  of  the  structure  adds  a further  charm  to 
this  most  delightful  photograph.  Mr.  F.  Harrington  shows 
an  enlargement  of  a little  girl  (427)  called  “ Our  Pet.” 

In  the  Platinotype  corner  of  the  room,  Mr.  H.  B.  Berke- 
ley and  Mr.  W.  Nicholson’s  works  are  mcst  conspicuous. 
Being  in  a photographic  exhibition,  we  suppose  Mr.  Berke- 
ley’s prints  are  photographs ; but  they  might  readily  be 
taken  for  fine  engravings  or  etchings,  so  perfect  are  their 
harmony  and  tone,  so  delicate  is  their  composition.  The 
patch  of  silver  birches  and  ferns  (436),  and  another  picture 
hard  by,  representing  marsh  and  fen,  are  quite  triumphs 
of  art.  Mr.  Nicholson’s  “ Needle  Rocks  ” (455)  we  like 
best  of  his  pictures.  The  Photographic  Stores  are  re- 
presented by  two  bromo-argentic  enlargements  (451-2). 

Mr.  F.  Piercy  exhibits  a series  of  his  soft  crayon  por- 
traits (472),  the  photographic  work,  if  we  mistake  not, 
being  printed  in  platinotype,  and  are  therefore  quite  per- 
manent. Mr.  Griffiths  Medley’s  best  picture  is  “ Bon- 
church  ’*  (478),  and  of  Mr.  E.  Letellier’s  we  prefer  the  tug 
and  the  vessel  in  tow  (48l),  which  is  exceedingly  good.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Ritchie  has  just  missed  securing  a very  fine  picture 
of  a hay  barge  filled  high,  encountering  a stiff  breeze  in  the 
river  (483).  Of  the  two  frames  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Peek,  we 
like  the  outdoor  views  best ; a “ Pier  Head,”  depicted  with 
much  vigour  and  go,  finds  a place  on  the  screen  close  by, 
but  whose  it  is  there  is  no  evidence  to  show.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Dunmore  exhibits  his  excellent  moonlight  picture 
(508),  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  in  these  columns; 
it  is  the  best  genuine  moonlight  production  we  have  ever 
seen.  An  ivied  bridge,  spanning  the  Conway,  we  think, 
is  the  gem  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Glossop’s  Welsh  views 
(510).  Mr.  R.  Passingham  shows  “ An  After  Dinner 
Speech  ” and  other  sketches  (514),  the  old  gen- 
tleman wTith  lifted  forefinger  being  an  excellent  portrait. 
Mr.  F.  Beasley,  junior,  is  represented  by  a view  of  Sandown 
(518)  ; Mr.  H.  Waterhouse  Pope’s  “ Old  Mill  ” is  an  an- 
cient one-storied  dwelling  canopied  with  foliage,  photo- 
graphed with  much  skill,  albeit  the  leaves  and  branches 
are  a little  dark  here  and  there.  Mr.  C.  Reiner’s  young 
lady  (528),  who  wants  you  to  play  with  her,  looks  a little 
glum,  notwithstanding  her  kindly  invitation,  and  might 
have  put  a better  face  on  the  matter.  “ Richmond 
Regatta,”  by  Mr.  J.  Bracebridge  Hilditch,  is  a bright 
little  picture.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Lentball  shows  some  good 
work  in  “ Interiors  ” (569)  and  views  (557),  and  Mr.  J. 
Streatfield  Cox  exhibits  in  the  “Cheddar  Cave”  (558) 
e.n  interior  with  a vengeance,  indeed.  Mr.  A.  J.  Langton 
sends  aframe  of  portraits  (560).  Mr.  W.  Trenemen  (567) 
shows  some  excellent  pictures  of  park  and  water  scenery ; 
and  Messrs.  J.  and  G.  Turner  (573)  include,  among  their 
views  of  Ramsgate,  a good  picture  of  a cutter  rounding 
the  pier-head. 

Dr.  Morton’s  two  frames  of  Welsh  views  (578-9)  illus- 
trate worthily  the  interesting  paper  that  recently  appeared 
in  our  columns  of  a tour  in  AVales  made  by  the  Doctor  ; 
all  his  pictures  are  good,  and  several  of  them  very  good. 
The  valley  scene,  with  a patch  of  black  firs  in  middle  dis- 
tance, and  the  soft  outline  of  the  Welsh  hills  beyond,  is 
the  most  successful  of  Dr.  Morton’s  series. 

Mr.  H.  M.  King  shows  a large  series  of  transparencies 
(584,  & c.),  all  pictures  of  apartments  in  Windsor  Castle, 
and  all  of  them  representing  high-class  work.  Look  at  the 
Queen’s  private  sitting  room  (595)  and  the  private  audi- 
ence chamber  (587),  in  which  furniture,  drapery,  knick- 
kuacks,  &c.,  are  all  rendered  with  marvellous  detail,  while 
there  is  not  a single  inky  shadow,  even  in  the  remotest 
corners.  We  must  say  a word  of  praise,  too,  for  Mr.  F. 
York’s  optical  lantern-slides  “from  life  studies,”  which 
represent  in  graphic  detail  the  stories  of  Little  Nell,  A Trap 
to  Catch  a Sunbeam,  &c.  Mr.  York’s  clear  bright  trans- 
parencies are  too  well  known  for  us  to  testify  to  their  ex- 
cellence, but  we  may,  at  any  rate,  congratulate  him  on  the 
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success  which  has  attended  his  last  efforts  in  the  way  of 
pictorial  story-telling.  A picture  of  Putney  Bridge  by  Mr. 
R.  W.  Goodden  (621),  a fine  photograph  taken  from  an 
uninteresting  point,  also  finds  a place  on  the  table. 

Of  apparatus  there  is  a goodly  show  in  the  room,  some 
of  which  is  catalogued,  and  some  not.  Mr.  Edwards’ 
balanced  head-rest  is  one  of  the  latter.  Mr.  James  J.  Shew 
shows  a changing-box  and  a storage-box,  whose  most  valu- 
able qualities  are  lightness  and  portability.  Messrs. 
Hunter  and  Sands  have  a camera  fitted  with  an  ingenious 
shutter,  and  also  a changing-box.  Messrs.  Fallowfield 
exhibit  also  a changing-box,  and  the  famous  shutter  by 
means  of  which  the  Swan  pictures  were  taken.  Messrs. 
Marsh  Brothers  show  a shutter  as  well ; and  Messrs. 
Marion  and  Co.  exhibit  a host  of  useful  articles,  of  which 
Warnerke’s  sensitometer  and  Cowan’s  cutting  board  are 
not  the  least  important.  Messrs.  G.  Houghton  and  Sons 
show  a model  of  Claake’s  posing  platform,  and  some  speci- 
mens of  photographic  gelatine  ; and  Messrs.  Murray  and 
Heath  are  represented,  as  usual,  by  stereoscopes  of  novel 
design. 


fonu- 

HR.  J.  M.  EUER,  AT  THE  IMPERIAL  TECHNICAL 
ACADEMY  IN  VIENNA. 

A massive,  square-built  pile  is  the  Technical  Academy.  It 
is  a stone  building,  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  situated  in  the  city  itself.  There  is  a statue  of 
Res6el  in  front,  the  discoverer  of  the  screw  steam-ship, 
according  to  Austrian  authorities,  but  there  is  no  pretension 
to  ornament  outside  or  in  ; the  only  sense,  as  you  enter,  is 
that  of  bewilderment,  standing  in  the  wide  vestibule,  and 
gazing  at  the  multitude  of  doors  that  lead  to  innumerable 
class  rooms.  Nobody  heeds  you  ; all  who  like,  apparently, 
are  welcome  to  come  in  ; and,  so  we  afterwards  learn,  there 
is  actually  no  fee  demanded  from  those  who  desire  to  attend 
Dr.  Eder's  lectures  on  photographic  chemistry.  We  enlist 
the  services  of  a guide,  and  pass  from  one  cold  passage  to 
another  ; presently  the  pungent  odour  of  chemicals  is  wafted 
on  the  air,  and  in  another  moment  we  enter  Dr.  Eder’s 
laboratory. 

We  take  his  portrait  as  we  best  can — without  camera  and 
gelatine  plates.  A tall,  sprightly  figure,  sparely  built; 
he  wears  a slight  beard  and  moustache,  quite  black,  and  has 
dark  piercing  eyes,  that  glitter  the  more,  possibly,  because  of 
his  spectacles.  Still  young,  he  has  the  exuberance  of  a boy, 
and  the  clan  of  a Parisian  student.  His  exhaustive  researches, 
instead  of  telling  on  his  nature,  appear  only  to  have 
increased  his  thirst  for  investigation,  and  before  a quarter 
of  an  hour  has  elapsed,  we  have  rapidly  reviewed  the  most 
prominent  problems  of  the  day,  not  forgetting  thegelatino- 
chloride  process,  which  has  of  late  taken  up  so  much  of  his 
time,  and  that  of  his  brother-in-law,  Captain  Pizzighelli. 

We  ask  about  his  present  work  ; if  he  is  busy  just  now? 
Our  friend  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  glances  round  the 
laboratory.  Then  he  looks  at  us  with  his  arms  akimbo,  and 
laughs.  I here  are  some  half-a-dozen  experiments  going  on 
in  the  laboratory  at  this  moment,  touching  oxalate  develop- 
ment, consistency  of  gelatine,  and  the  treatment  of  gelatino- 
oblorido.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  Dr.  Eder  hands  us  a 
little  sheaf  of  spectrum  photographs,  which,  as  he  demon- 
strates, clearly  prove  the  points  he  has  recently  dwelt  upon 
in  his  controversy  with  Mr.  Berkeley.  He  has  been  making 
these  spectroscopic  observations  throughout  the  summer ; 
but,  unfortunately,  has  had  no  better  instrument  at  his  dis- 
posal  thau  a small  Browning  (direct  vision)  spectroscope. 
I his  instrument,  as  a matter  of  course,  absorbs  much  of  the 
ultra-violet ; but  the  prints  nevertheless  undoubtedly  show 
that  the  maximum  energy  is  in  the  blue  part  of  the  spectium, 
so  that  in  this  respect  the  chloride  is  similar  to  the  bromide 
of  silver. 


“ These  experiments  here,”  says  Dr.  Eder,  “ have  refer- 
ence to  the  double  salt  formed  by  iodide  of  mercury  and 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  it  occurs  in  Edwards’  intensi- 
tier.  It  is  a new  double-salt,  and  I want  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  it.  The  Edwards’  intensifier  is  decidedly 
sensitive  to  light;  in  the  dark,  after  a few  days,  a yellow 
precipitate  falls,  which,  for  the  most  part,  consists  of  sub- 
iodide  of  mercury ; while  in  daylight  a dark  precipitate 
forms,  and  there  is  a larger  quantity  of  it.  I want  to  get 
at  the  true  cause  of  this,’’  says  our  energetic  chemist. 

Dr.  Eder  moves  on  to  another  part  of  the  laboratory.  “I 
am  doing  something  here,  as  you  may  see,  with  iron  salts. 
By  the  decomposition  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  in  light 
(red  prussiate  of  potash),  ferro-cyanide  is  of  course  formed  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  another  blue  product  results,  which 
has  never  yet  been  properly  investigated.  So  I am  goign 
to  try  what  I can  do  in  the  matter.” 

There  are  other  investigations  to  which  the  versatile 
chemist  briefly  refers,  touching  the  behaviour  of  aqueous 
solutions  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  in  light  in  the 
presence  of  organic  bodies.  “ These  experiments,  I am  glad 
to  say,  I am  just  finishing,”  adds  the  doctor,  blithely. 

Returning  to  the  Industrial  Academy  itself,  we  ask  Dr. 
Eder  for  information  about  his  lectures.  These,  it  appears, 
are  held  during  the  winter  half-year  only,  and  they  take 
place  in  the  evening  from  five  to  six,  so  that  photographers, 
their  assistants,  and,  indeed,  anyone  who  has  occupation 
during  the  day,  can  attend.  Every  Thursday  and  Friday, 
at  this  hour,  some  thirty  students  attend  in  the  class-room, 
where  Dr.  Eder  holds  forth,  there  being,  as  we  have  said,  no 
fee  to  pay  so  long  as  certain  conditions  are  complied  with. 

The  audience  is  a singular  one,  says  the  doctor.  Some 
are  university  students,  who  attend  the  course  of  lectures  as 
a branch  of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  on  whose  account  it 
is  necessary  to  go  systematically  into  photography  in  all  its 
scientific  bearings;  another  portion  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
practical  men  and  working  photographers,  who  come  for 
technical  knowledge,  and  live  in  hopes  of  hearing  of  some 
universal  formula  by  which,  notwithstanding  clumsy  deve- 
lopment, and  blundering  manipulation,  they  may  still  be 
able  to  produce  beautiful  pictures;  finally,  there  are  young 
assistants,  whose  principals  take  care  that  they  shall  be  well 
grounded  in  th6  theory  of  their  work. 

Under  these  circumstances  Dr.  Eder  has  rather  a difficult 
task  to  perform.  He  must,  perforce,  touch  upon  purely 
chemical  points,  as  well  as  those  of  a thoroughly  practical 
character ; otherwise,  he  naturally  enough  loses  a portion  of 
his  audience. 

“ To  do  this,”  continues  the  doctor,  in  quick  earnest  chat, 
“ I change  my  plan  of  lecturing  year  and  year  about.  One 
season  I begin  with  photo-chemistry — that  is  to  say,  I treat 
of  oxidation  in  light,  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  &c. — and 
then  discuss  the  silver  salts  and  optics,  at  the  end  of  my 
course ; the  next  year  Ibegin  my  lectures  by  treating  of  optics, 
aud  then  take  the  salts  of  silver,  &c.  But  I always  lay  great 
stress  upon  iron,  uranium,  chlorine,  &c.,  because  I find  1 can 
teach  the  essence  of  photo-chemistry  much  better  through 
them  than  through  the  silver  salts.”  In  a word,  Dr.  Eder 
considers  that  the  reactions  of  the  above-named  elements 
are  more  easy  of  comprehension  by  the  students  ; and  when 
the  lecturer  bas  instilled  a knowledge  of  their  behaviour, 
the  rather  complicated  change  that  silver  salts  undergo 
when  acted  upon  by  light,  and  by  developing  and  fixing 
solutions,  are  more  readily  grasped. 

Here  aro  the  gelatino-chloride  transparencies  which  were 
exhibited  this  spring  at  Vienna  by  Dr.  Eder  and  Captain 
Pizzighelli.  They  are  a magnificent  series.  All  are  por- 
traits, and  nearly  all  from  one  and  the  same  negative— a 
charming  bust  picture  of  a Viennese  beauty.  They  appear 
more  brilliant  than  carbon  transparencies,  and  by  reason  of 
their  varied  tone  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  ordinary  silver 
impressions  with  collodion  or  albumeD.  Of  the  thirty  or 
more  in  the  series,  no  two  are  alike.  The  darker  tones,  the 
doctor  tells  us,  are  all  produced  with  ammonio-chlorido  of 
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silver  and  citrate  of  iron,  or  citrate  of  iron  and  gallic  acid. 
These  are  decidedly  the  most  elegant  transparencies,  espe- 
cially when  toned  with  gold,  to  wit:  a bath  of  chloride  of 
gold,  hyposulphite,  and  sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonium.  The 
yellow-brown  tones  and  crimson  tints,  some  of  which  are 
delightful  in  their  warm  glow,  are  produced  with  silver 
chloride  alone,  or  with  hydrochinone.  By  ringing  the 
changes  on  the  developers,  the  most  delightful  shades  are 
apparently  to  be  secured,  and  the  series  show  that  Dr.  Eder 
and  his  clever  coadjutor  have  taken  gelntino-chloride  out  of 
the  domain  of  experiment  and  made  a practical  process  of  it.* 
We  wish  our  readers  could  see  the  collection  of  trans- 
parencies, and  so  we  say  to  Dr.  Eder.  “I  should  be 
exceedingly  happy  to  send  them  .to  London,”  he  replies, 
“only  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  forward  such  delicate 
objects  uninjured.” 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  with  these  investigations  on  hand, 
that  the  worthy  doctor’s  time  is  fully  occupied.  Not  so, 
however.  When  test-tube  and  beaker  are  out  of  his  hands, 
he  must  needs  drive  a quill,  and  to  some  purpose  too.  No 
sooner  had  he  finished  “ Modern  Dry  Plates,”  than  he  began 
a work  of  much  larger  dimensions.  His  object  is  to  write  a 
complete  manual  of  photography,  a work  that  will  fill,  ac- 
cording to  his  present  calculation,  some  500  to  600  pages. 
He  proposes  to  make  it  a history  of  the  art,  and  to  include 
both  the  high-ways  and  bye-ways  of  photography  ; that  is 
to  say,  treat  experiments  and  processes,  which  so  far  may 
have  led  to  no  practical  results,  but  of  which  a record  is 
almost  as  desirable  as  the  every-day  methods  in  general 
use.  Dr.  Eder,  in  a word,  designs  to  write  a book  like 
Hunt’s — a 'comprehensive  treatise  on  photography,  which 
shall  be  a history  as  well  as  a book  for  the  student.  Among 
other  illustrations,  we  hear  that  Great  Britain  is  to  be 
honoured  by  having  included  in  the  work  the  portraits  of 
three  English  discoverers. 


The  “ By-the-Bye”  next  week  will  be  “On  Tripods;” 
the  following  “At  Home”  will  be  “Messrs.  Winter 
Brothers  at  Vienna — Photography  on  Canv  as.” 


obstructing  the  field.  Two  pieces,  half  an  inch  square,  five 
inches  long  (BB)  should  now  have  one  inch  at  the  end  of 
each  left  the  full  thickness,  but  the  other  four  inches  pared 
down  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  so  that  when  the  back 
and  front  are  fastened  on  these  side-pieces  they  will  be 
separated  only  by  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  space. 

Two  three-quarter  inch  screws  (CC),  with  the  ends  filed 
to  round  points,  are  screwed  through  the  two  side-pieces 
from  the  outside,  as  near  the  top  as  possible,  and  with  the 
points  exactly  opposite  each  other. 

A piece  of  wire  (D)  with  the  ends  hollowed  out  is 
arranged  to  run  on  the  points  of  these  screws,  and  over  this 
roller  a strip  of  leather  ruus  and  forms  the  shutter.  The 
leather  set een  most  useful  for  general  landscape  work  is 
shown  in  figure  2,  and  it  consists  of  a strip  16  inches  long, 


A SIMPLE  CURTAIN  SHUTTER  FOR 
LANDSCAPES,  ETC. 

BY  R.  B.  GILSON. 

This  shutter,  as  represented  complete  in  fig.  2,  the  writer 
believes  will  be  found  a very  useful  and  eflective  accessory 
to  the  amateur  or  professional  photographer,  it  having  been 
used  with  considerable  success  during  a recent  holiday  tour. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are  : the  prolonged  expo- 
sure which  can  be  given  to  the  foreground,  combined  with 
smoothness  of  working,  while  its  capability  of  being  altered 
to  work  in  the  most  rapid  form,  as  a shutter,  opening  and 
closing  at  the  centre,  or  with  an  aperture  passing  across  the 
lens  like  the  drop  shutter,  adds  to  its  value.  It  may  be 
made  by  the  least  skilful  to  fit  any  camera  at  the  cost  of 
not  many  pence.  Take  two  pieces  of  mahogany  four  inches 
square,  one  eighth  thick  (A,  fig.  1) ; in  the  centre  of  that  to 


Fig.  1. 

be  used  for  the  front,  cut  the  hole  for  flange  of  lens,  and  in 
the  back  cut  a hole  to  correspond,  but  rather  larger,  to  avoir 
* See  Photooraphic  News,  p.  470,  and  previous  articles. 


and  barely  three  inches  wide  ; an  aperture  two  inches  wide 
and  eight  inches  long  being  made,  as  shown  at  E. 

The  darkly-shaded  paits,  GG,  are  stiffened  by  having 
two  pieces  of  black  paper  glued  on,  while  the  lightly-shaded 
portion  (FF)  of  the  leather  is  pared  down  as  thin  as  possi- 
ble, that  it  may  be  very  flexible. 

This  curtain,  now  placed  in  position,  will  slip  over  the 
roller  backwards  or  forwards  without  the  least  vibration, 
while  the  stiffened  parts  act  as  a stop,  and  only  allow  the 
flexible  portion  to  move  over.  When  the  ends  are  level,  the 
lens  is  open  ; but  when  either  end  is  pulled  down,  it  is 
closed.  The  exposure  is  given  by  simply  pulling  the  highest 
end  down  till  stopped  by  stiff  portion.  To  avoid  friction, 
the  top  and  bottom  inside  edges  of  the  back  and  front  should 
be  levelled  off,  and  also  the  inside  edges  of  both  the  holes  in 
the  centre. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  exposure  begins  and  ends  with 
the  foreground,  and  thus  it  will  receive  considerably  longer 
exposure  than  the  sky,  even  with  a very  rapid  exposure, 
while  it  may  be  indefinitely  lengthened  by  the  slowness  with 
which  the  curtain  is  moved.  If  front  of  camera  will  slide 
in  either  horizontally  or  vertically,  it  can  be  used  across  the 
plate,  and  will  then  give  a more  prolonged  exposure  to  either 
right  or  left-hand  as  desired. 

For  quickly-moving  objects,  a curtain  cut  as  fig.  3,  used 
in  place  of  the  other,  will  give  a very  rapid  exposure  ; 
opening  and  closing  from  centre  of  lens,  and  being  exactly 
similar  in  principle  to  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Sand’s  shutter, 
which  works  behind  thelens.  A few  strips  of  leather  carried 
in  the  pocket  would  enable  a special  shaped  aperture  to  be 
cut  to  suit  any  very  peculiar  object ; thus  fig.  4 might  be  used 
to  give  rather  longer  exposure  to  both  sides  than  to  the 
centre  of  the  foreground.  In  practice,  however,  the  general 
landscape  shutter  will  be  found  to  fulfil  nearly  every 
requirement. 
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itntfs. 

The  Year-Book  of  Photography  and  Photographic 
News  Almanac  for  1882  will  be  published  ou  the  20tb 
prox. 

IVe  have  reason  to  look  forward  with  especial  pleasure 
to  our  next  publication,  and  we  will  tell  our  readers  why. 
Our  last  Year-Book  was  so  warmly  received  that  two 
thousand  copies  more  were  sold  than  on  any  previous 
occasion.  We  know  very  well  that  its  success  was  due 
less  to  ourselves  than  to  our  kindly  contributors,  so  it  is 
only  natural  that  we  should  repeat  our  invitation  of  last 
year ; only,  as  our  space  gets  more  and  more  limited  every 
year,  we  have  to  ask  all  those  who  kindly  send  us  articles 
or  memoranda  to  make  them  as  brief  and  practical  as 
possible ; that  our  correspondents,  moreover,  will  send  us 
their  papers  forthwith,  is  our  not  less  earnest  prayer. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  brought  a way 'souvenirs 
of  the  International  Electrical  Exhibition  at  Paris  in  the 
shape  of  their  own  photographs  executed  by  M.  Liebert 
in  the  Exhibition  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  light. 

Mr.  Robert  Bell,  of  Kelso,  sends  us  a method  of 
hardening  gelatine  films,  which  he  hopes  may  be  of  use  to 
dry  plate  and  carbon  workers.  “ It  is  simply  to  add  a 
quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  to  chrome 
alum,  and  place  the  plate  in  it  for  a short  time  ; on  re- 
moval the  film  is  ready  to  dry  at  the  fire.  As  the  plates,  if 
dried  with  much  moisture  in  them,  are  in  relief,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  allow  them  to  drain  well  before  applying  heat,  or 
have  the  surface  water  removed  by  some  other  means.” 

We  like  our  contemporaries  to  quote  us,  but  we  like 
them  to  acknowledge  the  source  of  their  information  as 
well.  Some  months  ago  we  conceived  the  idea  of  inviting 
articles  on  “ How  I Keep  My  Books,”  and  we  moreover 
took  the  trouble  of  selecting  the  best  and  paying  for  it. 
Our  Russian  contemporary,  we  see,  with  the  unpronounce- 
able name,  has  adapted  Mrs.  Way’s  article,  but  does  not 
say  where  he  got  it  from. 

An  event  indeed  1 Truth  says: — “The  bells  of  Upton 
Pyne  church  were  rung  on  Thursday  in  honour  of  the 
sixty-third  birthday  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  (Sir  Stafford 
Northcote),  who  celebrated  the  day  by  driving  into  Exeter 
and  having  himself  photographed.” 

A French  journal — La  Nature — lest  month  conceived 
the  happy  idea  of  employing  micro-photography  to  illus- 
trate an  article  on  the  drinking  water  of  Paris. 

Manchester  is  to  have  a Photographic  Exhibition,  and 
during  the  present  month,  too  1 The  Manchester  Society 
hold  a soiree  on  the  22nd  to  inaugurate  the  Exhibition, 
which  will  remain  open  to  the  public  until  the  26th  inst. 
Pictures  must  be  forwarded  to  the  hoD.  secretary  not 
later  than  the  19th.  The  regulations  will  be  found  in 
another  column. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  session  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France  will  be  held  on  the  11th  inst.  Our 
valued  correspondent,  M.  Vidal,  promises  us  a full  report 
of  all  the  subjects  of  interest  which  will  be  discussed  there. 

From  America  comes  a suggestion  to  employ  photo- 
graphy for  tracing  a ship’s  course  on  the  chart.  The  chart 
is  printed  on  sensitive  paper — or,  rather,  on  several  sheets 
of  sensitive  paper — one  sheet  being  employed  per  diem. 
The  sensitive  chart  sheet  is  mounted  upon  a bar  magnet, 
so  that  the  sheet  is  always  kept  north  and  south,  and  by 
means  of  clockwork  the  magnet  and  sheet  are  advanced  a 
certain  distance  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  dis- 
tance depends  upon  the  clockwork,  and  the  clockwork  is 
regulated  hour  by  hour,  or  at  such  intervals  as  the  speed 
of  the  vessel  is  noted  ; that  is  to  say,  the  clockwork,  by 
adjusting  the  flywheel,  may  be  altered  with  the  speed  of 
the  vessel,  whether  this  is  going  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen 
knots  an  hour  as  the  case  may  be.  A small  fixed  lens 
concentrates  a pencil  of  light  from  a lamp  upon  the  moving 
sensitive  chart,  and  this  then  becomes  marked  with  the 
course  of  the  vessel. 


A similar  method  was  described  in  the  French  papers 
not  long  ago.  and  referred  to  in  these  columns.  In  this 
case  a sheet  of  sensitized  paper  was  kept  moving  in  a 
horizontal  direction  under  the  compass,  in  one  part  of 
which  a tiny  lens  was  fixed.  The  light  concentrated  by 
the  lens  marked  a line  upon  the  moving  paper,  which  line 
was  more  or  less  curved  according  as  the  vessel  had  been 
truly  steered  in  its  course. 


The  Photographic  Academy  at  Salzburg,  of  which  we 
spoke  last  year  at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  has  turned 
out  exceedingly  successful ; it  is  the  only  institution  in 
the  world  devoted  entirely  to  the  theoretical  aud  practical 
teaching  of  our  art  in  its  various  branches.  Last  year 
there  were  twenty-seven  pupils,  and  for  the  present  term 
no  less  than  37  have  entered  their  names.  During  the 
first  period  of  their  term  the  students  receive  instruc- 
tion in  photographic  chemistry  by  means  of  lectures  and 
laboratory  practice,  and  then  proceed  to  practical  work. 
A glass  room  with  dark  laboratories,  a terrace  for  silver 
printing,  a room  for  photo-zinc  etching,  another  for  collo- 
type-nay, even  special  rooms  in  which  photo- electrotyp- 
ing and  enamel  photography  are  carried  on — are  included 
in  this  practical  establishment. 

The  pupils  at  Salzburg  at  this  moment  include  country- 
men from  most  of  the  European  States,  and  among  them 
are  to  be  found  heads  of  establishments  who  have  left 
behind  them  at  home  a staff  of  ten  or  twen  ty  assistants. 
But  for  the  most  part  they  are  young  men  who  have  just 
left  school  or  completed  their  term  of  military  service.  As 
some  proof  of  the  confidence  eutertained  in  the  Academy 
by  photographers  in  general,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
last  year's  scholars  one  young  pupil  left  to  take  up  an 
appointment  in  Frankfort  worth  3,000  marks  (£150)  per 
annum,  and  another  accepted  an  appointment  in  Paris  of 
the  value  of  2,500  francs. 
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M.  GARNIER’S  NEW  METHODS  OF  PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING. 

BY  MAJOR  J.  WATERHOUSE,  B.S.C, 

In  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Electrical  Exhibition  in 
Paris,  there  is  an  interesting  collection  of  plates  and  proofs 

Irroducedby  various  methods  of  photo-engraving,  invented 
>y  M.  Heuri  Gamier,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  in 
connection  with  these  processes,  and  whose  beautiful  plate 
of  the  Chateau  of  Alaintenon  gained  for  him  a gold  medal 
at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of  1867. 

Some  interesting  details  of  these  processes  are  given  in 
an  extract  from  a report  on  them  by  M.  Davanne  to  the 
Societe  d’Encouragement  pour  l'lndustrie  Nationale,  read 
at  its  silting  on  the  22nd  July  last,  of  which  copies  are 
distributed  gratis  in  the  Exhibition. 

The  report  opens  with  a brief  allusion  to  M.  Garnier’s 
continuous  labours  in  permanent  photographic  printing, 
commencing  with  the  ingenious  mercury  process  worked 
out  in  conjunction  with  M.  Salmon,  and  published  in 
1855,  in  which  a print  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  fumes 
of  iodine  is  laid  down  on  a plate  of  polished  brass,  so  that 
the  iodine,  absorbed  by  the  printed  lines,  slightly  attacks 
the  brass ; mercury  being  then  rubbed  over  the  brass,  forms 
an  amalgam  with  the  iodised  parts.  If  a roller  charged 
with  printing  ink  be  now  passed  over  the  plate,  the  ink 
will  only  be  taken  on  the  pure  brass,  and  not  on  the 
iodized  parts.  The  plate  is  next  bitten  with  acid  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  may  then  be  treated  in  various  ways,  so  as 
to  form  either  a printing-block  or  an  engraved  plate.  The 
process  never  came  to  any  practical  use,  but  led  M.  Gamier 
to  the  invention  of  the  very  valuable  and  largelv-used 
process  of  acierage  or  steel-facing,  by  which  the  surface  of 
engraved  copper-plates  is  so  hardened  and  protected  by  a 
thin  coating  of  iron  that,  instead  of  only  a few  hundred 
impressions,  many  thousands  can  be  printed  from  a plate 
without  the  slightest  deterioration. 

The  next  invention  noticed  is  the  citrate  of ‘iron  process 
of  MM.  Salmon  and  Gamier,  in  which  a paper,  coated  with 
a syrupy  solution  of  citrate  of  iron,  is  exposed  to  light 
under  a positive  print  for  a period  varyiug  from  eight  to 
ten  minutes  in  the  sun,  to  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  the  shade.  In  the  parts  where  the  light  has  acted 
the  paper  becomes  non -hygroscopic  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  action  of  the  light  upon  it.  The  paper 
being  left  for  a short  time  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  air, 
is  dusted  over  with  lamp-black,  which,  attaching  itself  to 
the  unexposed  parts,  reproduces  an  exact  image  of  the 
original  drawing. 

M.  Garnier  has  since  greatly  modified  this  method  of 
obtaining  an  image  by  dusting,  and  applied  it  to  various 
processes  of  photo-engraving. 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  give  the  following  details 
of  a process  of  photo-engraviug,  which  was  exhibited 
before  the  Society  by  M.  Garnier  in  March  last : — 

Eiiotoguavure. — In  photo-engraving  a distinction  must 
always  be  made  between  the  reproduction  of  drawings  iu 
line  and  those  with  shaded  tints. 

A. — Photo -engraving  of  Line-work. — A plate  of  copper  is 
prepared  by  covering  it,  either  by  flowing  or  with  a 
roller,  with  a very  thin  coating  of  a solution  of : — 

Sugar  2 grammes 

Bichromate  of  ammonia  ...  1 ,, 

Water 14  ,, 

This  coating  is  equalised  and  quickly  dried  by  means  of  an 
arrangement  which  keeps  it  in  rotation  over  a warm  plate. 

As  soon  as  the  plate  is  dry,  a positive  cliche  of  the 
drawing  to  be  reproduced  is  laid  upon  it,  and  the  whole 
exposed  to  the  sun  fora  minute,  or  to  the  electric  light  for 
three  minutes.  The  reaction  produced  is  the  same  as  with 
the  citrate  of  iron,  but  much  quicker  ; the  exposed  parts 
are  no  longer  hygroscopic,  but  in  the  parts  protected  by 


the  lines  of  the  drawing  the  sensitive  coating  has  retained 
its  stickiness,  and  will  hold  any  powder  that  may  be  passed 
over  it,  thus  producing  a very  clear  image  of  the  drawing. 
The  coating  being  excessively  thin,  the  little  moisture  it 
holds  and  the  powder  applied  suffice  to  break  its  continuity, 
especially  if  the  powder  be  slightly  alkaline.  If  the  rest 
of  the  surface  were  sufficiently  resisting,  the  plate  might  be 
bitten  at  once ; but  light  alone  is  not  enough  to  produce 
complete  impermeability  : the  action  of  heat  must  be  com- 
bined with  it.  The  plate  is  therefore  placed  on  a grating, 
with  w ide  openings,  a large  flame  is  applied  underneath, 
and  it  is  heated  till  the  borders  where  the  copper  is  bare 
show  iridescent  colours.  The  sugary  coating  thus  becomes 
very  hard  in  the  exposed  parts,  but  under  the  powder  it 
is  broken,  porous,  and  permeable  to  acids.  The  surface  is 
then  covered  with  the  biting  fluid,  which  is  a solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron  at  45°  Beaume,  and  after  a few  minutes’ 
contact  the  plate  is  engraved.  It  only  remains  to  clear  off 
the  bichromated  sugary  coating  which  forms  the  reserve, 
and  which,  being  hardened  by  the  heat,  resists  ordinary 
washiug.  It  is  removed  perfectly  by  rubbing  the  suiface 
with  a hard  brush  and  warm  potash  lye  ; the  plate  is  then 
ready  for  printing.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
several  successive  bitings,  or  to  use  a resinous  grain  ; in 
such  cases  the  various  methods  of  the  engraver’s  art  are 
employed. 

B.  — Photo- Engraving  for  Half-Tones. — To  reproduce  by 
engraving  the  image  of  any  object,  a portrait,  or  a land- 
scape, the  gradation  of  tint  is  obtained  by  repeating  three 
times  in  the  following  manner  the  operation  A just  des- 
cribed : — 

The  copper  plate  being  prepared  as  before,  it  is  exposed 
to  the  light  under  a positive,  and  given  a long  exposure, 
say,  four  minutes  in  the  electric  light.  The  sugary  coating 
hardens  under  the  whites  and  the  lighter  shades — it  only 
remains  tacky  under  the  blacks.  The  positive  cliche  is 
removed,  the  plate  powdered,  and  bitten  ; the  blacks  alone 
come  out. 

The  plate  is  cleaned,  then  coated  again  with  the  sugary 
preparation,  and  exposed  a second  time  under  the  positive, 
care  being  taken  to  preserve  an  accurate  register,  which 
may  easily  be  done.  The  second  exposure  is  not  so  long 
as  the  first — say  two  minutes,  and  gives  the  image  of  the 
middle  tints  and  blacks.  The  plate  is  powdered  and 
bitten  as  before,  bringing  out  the  middle  tints,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  giving  greater  depth  to  the  shadows. 

In  the  third  operation,  the  plate  is  exposed  still  less  to 
the  light — say  one  minute.  The  high-lights  alone  harden  ; 
the  light  shades,  middle  tints,  and  the  shadows  remain 
permeable.  After  powdering  and  biting,  the  plate  is 
finished. 

W hen  necessary,  after  each  operation,  a resinous  grain 
may  be  applied  iu  the  manner  usual  with  engravers. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  M.  Garnier  affirms  that  in 
both  cases  the  engravings  are  untouched,  and  that  this  is 
one  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  his  process. 

C.  — Engraving  in  Relief  for  Letter-Press.—  In  the  case  of 
drawings  in  lines  to  be  made  into  printing-blocks  for 
letter-press  printing,  the  operation  is  conducted  in  its  first 
phase  absolutely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foregoing,  only, 
after  exposure,  instead  of  producing  the  image  with  a 
slightly  alkaline  powder,  powdered  bitumen  is  used,  and 
the  plate  is  slightly  warmed,  so  that  the  powder  may 
slightly  fuse,  and  adhere  to  the  metal,  but  not  enough  to 
make  the  bichromated  sugar  become  insoluble.  The  plate 
is  then  washed  with  water,  and  all  the  sugary  coating 
removed,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  copper  bare,  except 
where  it  is  protected  by  the  bitumen  forming  the  image. 
The  plate  is  then  bitten  with  perchloride  of  iron,  which 
gives  a first  biting,  leaving  all  the  lines  in  relief.  Further 
depth  is  obtained  by  alternate  inkings  and  bitings,  as  in 
the  Gillotype  method. 

The  above  processes  are  very  interesting  ; the  use  of  the 
sugary  coating,  the  hardening  it  by  heat,  and  the  triple 
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exposure  and  bitiug  are  new — at  any  rate,  have  not,  so  far 
as  I know,  been  published  before. 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  describe  a further  applica- 
tion of  the  same  principle  to  obtaining  photographic  images 
recently  invented  by  M.  Gamier,  and  called  by  him— 
atmographie. 

Photographic  Printing  bt  Vapocr.— Atmography.— 
This  process  consists  in  tracing  or  transferring  by  means 
of  vapours  or  fumes  an  image  of  any  object  from  one 
surface  to  another,  whence  the  name  of  atmography  it  is 
proposed  to  give  it.  The  operations  are  as  follows  : — 

When  an  image  formed  of  a powdery  substance  has  been 
obtained  either  by  dusting  (as  described  above),  or  by  filling 
au  engraved  plate  with  the  powder,  the  plate  bearing  the 
image  is  exposed  to  a vapour,  which  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
The  powder  alone  absorbs  the  vapour,  and  if  the  plate  be 
then  applied  to  a surface  coated  with  some  substance 
capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  the  vapour,  an  image  is 
obtained  upon  this  second  surface.  For  example,  the  lines 
of  an  engraved  copper-plate  are  filled  with  powdered 
albumen.  On  the  other  hand,  a few  drops  of  hydrofluoric 
acid  are  spread  over  a wooden  board,  and  the  powdered 
engraving  is  exposed  for  ten  to  fifteen  seconds  to  the 
fumes  disengaged  by  holding  it  about  a quarter-of-an-inch 
above  the  board.  The  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  powdered 
albumen  without  attacking  the  copper.  If  this  plate  be 
now  placed  in  close  contact  with  any  surface  (metal,  paper, 
or  glass)  which  has  been  covered  with  a coating  of  sugar 
and  borax,  and  dried  immediately,  a deliquescent  fluoborate 
of  soda  is  produced  under  the  action  of  the  acid  vapours, 
the  sugar  becomes  tacky,  and,  by  brushing  a powder  over 
this  surface,  the  image  appears  immediately. 

In  M.  Davanne’s  opinion  this  new  invention  of  M. 
Garnier's  seems  likely  to  have  a useful  and  extended 
application.  The  image  may  be  made  with  powder  of  any 
desired  colour.  If  it  is  on  glass,  it  may  be  transferred  to 
paper  or  other  support  by  means  of  collodion  or  gelatine. 
By  employing  enamel  powders,  this  process  gives  a new 
method  of  producing  vitrified  images.  It  may  also  be 
used  as  a simple  method  of  reproducing  engravings  under 
certain  circumstances  ; copies  of  diagrams,  however 
tricate,  could  easily  be  produced  on  glass  by  it,  and  used 
for  the  illustration  of  lectures  by  means  of  the  magic 
lantern. 

~ Specimens  of  this  process  appear  to  have  been  exhibited 
by  M.  Gamier  at  the  Paris  international  Exhibition  in 
1878,  and,  though  I do  not  recognise  the  name  of  atmography, 
1 remember  noticing  some  reproductions  by  a “ new 
process  of  M.  Garnier's,  which  I thought  remarkably  good 


The  “ Topic  ’’  for  next  week  will  be,  ‘‘  Electric 
for  Photographic  Use,”  by  Walter  B.  Woodbury. 
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OX  ENLARGING  VIEW  NEGATIVES  WITH  A HOME 

MADE  APPARATUS. 

BY  H.  J.  PALMER,  M.A.* 

The  production,  commercially,  of  gelatino-bromide  paper,  has 
placed  within  the  easy  reach  of  amateurs  a new  and  interesting 
photographic  employment  for  winter  evenings,  and,  with  the 
ordinary  lantern,  we  have  been  able  to  derive  both  pleasure  and 
profit  from  the  enlargement  of  our  portrait  negatives.  But,  for 
the  most  part,  we  have  done,  I think,  but  little,  so  far,  towards 
the  application  of  Morgan’s  paper  process  to  the  production  of 
landscapes  of  any  considerable  size  ; and  the  reasons  for  this 
apparent  neglect  of  a most  interesting  and  instructive  depart- 
ment of  photographic  work  are  not,  I think,  far  to  seek. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a widely-prevalent  prejudice 
against  the  enlargement  of  lunJscape  negatives.  The  usual 
advice  is  to  make  negatives  of  the  very  best  character,  and  as 
large  as  you  please,  of  the  scenes  through  which  you  travel,  to 
print  tbemthon  , tone  and  fix  the  results  satisfactorily,  and  finally 
to  be  content  with  your  labour.  In  the  next  place,  an  enlarging 
apparatus,  suitable  for  use  at  the  time  when  alone  most  of  ns 
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have  leisure  as  amateurs,  viz.,  in  the  evening,  is  a matter  of  too 
great  cost  and  trouble  to  be  commonly  possessed  and  used. 

My  object  in  introducing  this  subject  this  evening  is  to 
endeavour  to  do  something  which  may  tend  to  clear  away  these 
two  main  hindrances  to  the  more  general  practice  of  a branch 
of  photography  which,  quite  as  much  as  any  other  with  which 
I am  familiar,  abundantly  repays  the  workman  for  the  toil  and 
trouble  he  bestows  upon  his  work. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  oft-repeated  argument  on  the  futility 
of  taking  small  negatives  of  views  for  future  enlargement,  I am 
not  without  hope  that  I may  show  you,  as  the  result  of  to- 
night's experiment,  that  this  is  nothing  less  than  a photographic 
heresy.  An  enlarged  landscape,  when  properly  managed  and 
produced,  is,  I think,  both  from  the  artistic  aud  the  photo- 
graphic standpoint,  “ a thing  of  beauty,”  which,  thanks  to  the 
stability  of  the  Morgan  process,  I verily  believe  may  be  “ a joy 
for  ever  ; ’’  or,  at  all  events,  for  as  long  as  we  require  to  possess 
it.  Again  : facilities  for  the  harmonious  blending  of  a dense 
background  with  an  under-exposed  foreground  (as  in  the  case 
of  this  negative  of  my  old  friend,  “ the  Matterhorn  ”),  are  very 
ready  to  hand  and  use.  When  I throw  the  image  upon  the 
sensitive  paper  I have  only  to  take  a piece  of  board,  with  its 
upper  edge  cut  in  the  direction  of  the  outline  of  tho  upper  edge 
of  the  nearer  range  of  hills ; to  place  this  at  the  distance  of 
about  two  inches  from  the  sensitive  sheet  on  the  screen ; to 
move  it  slightly  while  I expose  the  dense  background  of  the 
subject  for  (say)  five  minutes  ; then  to  give  three  minutes  more 
to  the  whole  picture,  and  I obtain  a satisfactory  result.  And 
then,  too,  here  is  something  advantageous  to  be  done  with  our 
thin  negatives,  provided  they  possess  detail  and  are  free  from 
fog.  A picture  which  is  almost  useless  for  ordinary  printing 
will  often  give  good  results  as  the  basis  of  an  enlargement. 

I usually  find  that  my  photographic  friends  who  deprecate 
enlargement  of  views  are  the  very  men  who  do  most  of  their 
work  at  home,  or  in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  They 
do  not,  therefore,  quite  appreciate  the  exceeding  advantage  to 
a traveller  through  many  lands  of  carrying  with  him  a pocket 
quarter-plate  lens,  camera  and  stand,  and  a few  dozen  of  these 
small  prepared  plates  in  his  portmanteau.  Compare  the  lot  of 
such  an  one  on  a tramp  over  an  Alpine  pass,  with  his  small 
satchel  and  dozen  plates  in  their  dark  slides  on  his  back,  and 
his  alpenstock  stand  in  hand,  with  that  of  his  companion  who 
scorns  enlargements,  and  must  needs;  carry  his  whole-plate 
apparatus  and  paraphernalia  on  the  backs  of  several  porters  ; 
see  it  roughly  handled  at  times  by  ignorant  peasants,  who  will 
not  heed,  or  cannot  understand  expostulation,  and  hear  it 
drop  with  an  ominous  crash  occasionally  so  as  to  be  broken 
and  useless  at  the  moment  of  need. 

On  one  occasion,  daring  a walk  of  eight  miles  through  the 
Val  d'Anniviers,  between  Vessoie  and  Zinal,  I fortunately 
carried  my  pocket  camera  and  its  appurtenances  without  diffi- 
culty rnyselt ; hut  my  porter  dropped  the  0 by  7 apparatus  three 
times  from  his  shoulder  to  the  ground,  and  on  arrival  I found 
no  focussing  glass,  all  my  large  plates  broken  save  two,  and 
the  camera  terribly  and  almost  hopelessly  shattered.  It  was 
on  that  occasion  that  I became  coaverted  to  the  theory  that 
only  small  plates  shonld  be  taken  from  homo,  and  that  these 
should  be  exposed  and  developed  with  the  special  view  to  future 
enlargement,  in  the  winter  evenings.  Till  now,  however,  I 
have  never  got  beyond  the  theory.  There  were  so  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  practice. 

First  of  all,  the  lens.  I have  been  told  again  and  again  that 
any  good  quarter-plate  lens  would  answer  my  purpose  ; but  I have 
never  succeeded  iu  finding  one  which  gave  good  definition  to  the 
edges  without  so  much  stopping  down  as  to  render  it  useless  for 
the  purpose.  But  the  new  rapid  paper  puts  another  aspect  upon 
the  whole  business,  and  we  may  stop  our  lenses  dowD,  and  so  get 
sharpness  to  our  heart’s  content,  without  prolonging  the  exposure 
unduly.  The  lens  I am  using  to-night  is  the  new  combination  by 
Dallmeyer,  made  expressly  for  use  in  the  lantern.  I am  em- 
ploying a wide  stop,  for  the  reason  that  I do  not  wish  to  occupy 
your  time  needlessly  ; but  you  will  see  that  it  gives  fairly  good 
definition  up  to  the  edges. 

The  next  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  enlargement  of  quarter- 
plate  negatives  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  sciopticon  and  other 
lanterns  have  condensers  too  small  in  diameter  to  give  more  than 
the  centre  of  a view.  These  obstacles  are  overcome  in  the  appa- 
ratus I am  exhibiting  to-night.  I shall  not  apologise  for  the 
roughness  of  the  apparatus  before  you.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  conceal  the  clumsiness  of  its  workmanship,  for  the  very 
reason  that  you  may  see  that  an  effective  apparatus  does  not 
depend  for  its  usefulness  upon  skilful  and  careful  make. 
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la  the  first  place,  here  is  an  unmistakable  biscuit  box,  placed 
on  its  side,  with  an  aperture  in  the  upper  side  for  the  smoke 
chimney  of  a common  paraffin  lamp.  1 have  cut  from  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  of  the  box  a number  of  slits  to  the  circumference  of 
a circle.  The  triangular  pieces  so  cut  have  been  bent  inwards  as 
to  their  points,  and  thus  a circular  opening  has  been  made  to  re- 


ceive the  condensers,  which  are  supported  on  the  triangular  pieces 
tied  together  with  wire.  The  condensers  should  be  five  inches  in 
diameter  (mine  are  four  and  three-quarter  inches,  and  are  not 
large  enough)  for  enlargements  from  a quarter-plate. 

I have  mounted  this  pair  at  home  thus  : — Two  circular  pieces 
of  half-inch  deal  were  cut  with  the  fret  saw,  and  in  each  of  these 
a round  aperture  was  made  with  this  tool,  on  one  side  of  the  wood, 
of  the  same  diameter  as  that  of  the  condenser,  and  on  the  other 
side  somewhat  smaller.  These  flat  \\  ooden  rings  hold  the  con- 
densers firmly,  two  small  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  being  screwed 
on  to  the  upper  surface  of  each,  to  prevent  the  condensers  from 
slipping  from  their  places.  The  two  plano-convex  condensers 
were  then  placed  in  position,  their  convex  sides  all  but  touching, 
and  a strip  of  thick  millboard  was  nailed  to  each  deal  ring,  so  as 
to  form  a strong  and  steady  tube.  The  condensers  being  in  posi- 
tion, a wooden  cocoa -box,  three  inches  in  depth,  was  sawn  down 
to  the  size  of  a biscuit  tin,  and  its  side  and  end  replaced.  The 
lid  had  an  aperture  made  in  it  with  the  fret  saw  to  hold  a quarter- 
plate  negative,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  which  metal  holders  aie 
fixed.  It  was  then  fastened  to  the  tin  biscuit  box  in  front  of  the 
condensers  by  means  of  screws.  I have  placed  small  hinges  on 
the  upper  edge  of  this  lid,  and  upon  these  hinges  hangs  the 
cocoa-box,  three  inches  deep.  I have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
place  any  fastening  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  box,  because  it 
closes,  and  remains  closed,  of  its  own  accord. 

I have  cut  a circular  opening,  opposite  to  the  condensers, 
for  the  lens,  and  have  made  two  tubes  of  millboard,  each  two 
inches  long,  the  one  sliding  inside  the  other,  for  focussing 
purposes.  These  were  constructed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
condensers,  by  sawing  a couple  of  circular  rings  out  of  half- 
inch deal— the  one  about  a-quarter  of  an  inch  wider  in  diameter 
than  the  other.  The  larger  one  is  screwed  on  to  the  cocoa-box, 
and  then  a strip  of  millboard  has  been  tacked  round  to  form 
the  outer  tube.  The  other  ring  has  a similar  tube  tacked  upon 
it,  and  carries  the  flange  of  the  lens.  This,  I think,  completes 
the  apparatus. 

The  whole  has  been  constructed  with  the  view  of  enlarging 
a quarter-plate  negative  up  to  the  size  of  a whole  sheet  of 
Morgan’s  paper,  and  the  common  paraffin  lamp,  with  an  ineh- 
and-a-half-wick,  gives  ample  light  for  the  purpose.  I fasten 
the  paper  upon  a drawing  board,  by  means  of  drawing-pins, 
and  place  it  at  a distance  of  three  feet  four  inches  from  the  lens. 

The  nogativo  wo  are  using  to-night  is  of  even  character,  and 
we  need  not,  therefore,  mask  any  portion  of  it  during  the  ex- 
posure. Having  focussed  carefully  through  a sheet  of  yellow 
glass,  I hold  in  my  left  hand  a piece  of  cardboard  with  an 
aperture  of  the  required  size,  and  place  this  about  three  inches 
from  the  lens,  giving  it  a slight  movement  that  the  edges  of 
the  vignette  which  it  produces  may  be  soft  and  graduated  ; 
then,  with  the  right  hand,  I remove  the  yellow  glass  and  com- 
mence the  exposure.  This  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  density 
of  the  negative,  and  the  quality  and  amount  of  the  light  from 
the  lamp.  It  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  exposing  a pre- 
liminary slip  of  the  paper  in  sections  of  a minute  each.  We 
shall  require  fiv9  minutes  for  our  work  this  evening. 

I recommend,  for  development,  deal  trays  covered  with  two 
or  three  coats  of  varnish.  Pour  a pint  of  water  into  the  tray, 


and  place  the  paper  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  will 
now  become  flat,  and,  after  a few  tilts  of  the  tray,  the  whole 
surface  is  thoroughly  wotted  and  ready  for  the  developer.  I 
next  pour  into  a beaker  two  ounces  of  a saturated  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  and  add  six  ounces  of  saturated  oxalate 
of  potash,  and  one  drachm  of  a ten-grain  solution  of  bromide  of 
potassium.  The  picture  soon  makes  its  appearance,  and,  when 
sufficiently  developed,  is  well  washed,  fixed  with  hyposulphite, 
thoroughly  washed  again,  and  dried,  and  may  bo  mounted  and 
framed  at  pleasure. 

I do  not  apologise  for  the  minuteness  of  all  these  details,  for 
I wished,  if  possible,  to  produce  a thoroughly  practical  dis- 
cussion this  evening,  and  I trust  that  I have,  in  a measure, 
succeeded. 

o 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  AT  MANCHESTER. 
The  Manchester  Photographic  Society  having  decided  to  hold  a 
soiree  on  November  22nd,  and  an  exhibition  of  photographs  and 
apparatus  connected  with  the  art  on  November  the  23rd,  24th, 
25th,  and  20th,  the  Council  aie  desirous  of  making  this  exhibition 
a thorough  success,  and  solicit  assistance. 

Those  willing  to  assist  are  requested  to  announce  to  the  hon. 
secretary  their  intention  of  contributing. 

Cairiage  to  and  fro  will  be  paid  by  the  Society  on  all  photo- 
graphs, &c.,  received  for  exhibition  not  later  than  November  I9tb. 

Every  care  will  be  taken  in  unpacking  and  re-packing,  but  the 
Society  cannot  be  responsible  for  any  damage  in  transit. 

Packages  to  be  addressed  to  Hon.  Sec.  Photographic  Society 
(W.  J.  Chadwick,  Esq.),  Mechanics’  Institution,  Manchester. 


GDcrmpn&fflCf. 

TIIE  PROPOSED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  FOR 
CARDIFF. 

Dear  Sir, — I shall  be  glad  if  yon  will  allow  me  to 
enquire,  through  the  columns  of  the  News,  what  steps,  if 
auy,  have  been  taken  by  “ J.  J.  M.  ” and  Mr.  W.  H.  Kitchen 
towards  the  formation  of  the  above  Society  ? I would  also 
suggest  that,  to  add  to  the  interest  and  success  of  the  Society, 
it  be  not  restricted  to  amateurs  only,  but  be  equally  open  to 
professionals.  I am  well  aware  that  amateurs,  as  a rule,  are 
unfavourable  to  professionals  being  admitted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  societies,  being  under  the  impression  that  amateurs 
are  looked  down  upon  by  professionals  ; but  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  such  is  not  the  case. — Yours  truly, 

Thomas  Forrest. 


SUGGESTION  FOR  A DRYING-BOX. 

Sir, — In  your  recent  very  welcome  “ Seasonable  Hints 
to  Emulsion  Workers,”  you  rightly  remark  that  “ the  real 
difficulty  in  making  satisfactory  and  clean  dry  plates 
begins  when  the  emulsion  has  been  made.”  I have  long 
been  of  opinion  that  a perfect  drying-apparatus  has  still 
to  be  contrived.  If  the  plates  are  left  to  dry  sponta- 
neously, it  is  often  thirty-six  umrs,  or  even  more,  before 
the  last  obstinate  wet  patch  disappears.  During  all  this 
time  the  plates  are  liable  to  be  covered  with  the  dust 
which  is  present  in  the  cleanest  room,  and  opaque  spots 
in  the  finished  negative  are  the  result.  The  many  drying- 
boxes  which  have  been  planned  and  described  in  your 
columns  possess  one  disadvantage  in  the  requirement  of  a 
flame  from  which  not  only  light  can  steal,  but  from  which 
there  is  chance  of  danger  from  tire.  These  difficulties 
have  led  me  to  devise  a plan  whereby  a steady  heat  and 
draught  may  be  maintained  without  actual  fire  or  flame. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  is  found  in  a solution  not  un- 
known to  photographers,  namely,  one  of  acetate  of  soda. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  admixture  of  certain  salts  with 
ordinary  water  raises  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  far 
above  the  stereotyped  212°.  Acetate  of  soda  stands,  I 
believe,  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  raising  the  boiling  point 
to  256°. 

My  suggestion  is,  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  drying-box 
(which  should  be  pierced  with  holes  for  the  admission  of 
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air)  should  stand,  on  four  short  feet,  a metallic  vessel 
filled  with  a boiling  solution  of  the  soda.  This  hot  box 
would  cause  a constant  draught  of  warm  air  to  rise  to  the 
plates  standing  in  racks  above  it,  and  the  retained  heat 
would  dry  the  thickest  film  in  a few  hours.  This  method 
of  heating  has  already  been  applied  in  France  to  railway 
foot-warmers,  and  the  following  experiment  recently  tried 
with  one  of  them  will  show  how  such  a vessel  is  capable 
of  holding  heat  for  a long  period.  A foot-warmer,  on 
being  charged  with  its  hot  solution,  registered  253°.  At 
the  end  of  some  hours,  when  again  tested  with  a thermo- 
meter, it  registered  211°,  or  only  one  below  the  boiling 
noint  of  water.  I see  that  a Dresden  chemist  has  lately 
constructed  a stove  on  the  same  principle  ; but  the  mixture 
he  uses  (for  which  an  improvement  is  claimed)  is  one  part 
of  acetate  to  ten  of  hyposulphite.  This  stove  is  said  to 
act  well. 

I must  apologise  for  the  crude  form  in  which  my  sugges- 
tion is  offered,  and  I trust  that  those  who  have  time  to 
experiment  in  this  direction  will  publish,  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  the  results  obtained.  T.  C.  Hepworth. 


BURNISHING  AND  ROLLING  PRINTS. 

Sir, — Seeing  a letter  in  your  last  issue  from  Mr.  Gray 
respecting  his  failures  with  the  burnisher,  1 beg  through 
your  columns  to  offer  Mr.  Gray  and  your  readers  in  general 
a few  hints  thereon.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  not  be  too 
hot,  as  this  is  a common  cause  of  the  print  suddenly  stopping 
in  thecentre  of  the  burnisher,  making  a mark  across  the  print 
which  cannot  be  effaced  ; another  failure  is  the  print  being 
too  dry,  or  not  dry  enough.  It  should  be  slightly  moist 
to  obtain  the  desired  surface.  As  the  burnisher  gets  warm, 
the  plate  and  roller  should  be  carefully  wiped  clear  of  all 
moisture.  Some  persons  use  Castile  soap  dissolved  in  spirit 
a*  a lubricator  ; but  l find  that  good  curd  soap  is  the  best, 
the  soap  to  be  rubbed  evenly  all  over  the  print  with  a piece 
of  flannel,  care  being  taken  that  the  edges  do  not  escape. 
Very  little  soap  is  required, one  rub  being  enough  for  three 
or  four  prints.  If  too  much  is  used,  it  will  leave  a foggy 
and  uneven  surface  ; unless  the  print  is  soaped  evenly  it  is 
sure  to  twist  or  scratch.  If  the  plate  should  scratch,  it 
should  be  taken  out  and  well  cleaned  with  fine  emery  cloth 
pasted  on  a piece  of  round  wood.  I find  it  best  to  pass  the 
print  right  through  the  burnisher  two  or  three  times  till 
the  desired  surface  is  obtained.  I have  used  both  Weston’s 
and  Entrekin’s,  and  find  them  all  to  be  desired.  A hot  press, 
while  giving  a good  surface,  does  not  give  such  good  results 
as  the  burnisher.  In  conclusion,  if  you,  Mr.  Editor,  think 
that  these  few  hints  will  be  of  any  service  to  Mr.  Gray,  or 
your  many  readers,  I shall  feel  amply  repaid. — I remain, 
yours,  &c.,  W intohion. 


Sir, — Your  correspondent  Mr.  Gray  wished  for  some 
information  on  “ Burnishers  and  Rolling  Machines”  for 
glazing  cartes,  &c.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
burnisher  is  far  superior  to  the  rolling  machine.  I specu- 
lated some  years  ago  in  a Weston’s  burnisher,  and  although 
it  has  been  in  constant  use  for  that  times,  it  is  in  as  good 
order  as  ever.  The  difficulty  I had  to  cope  with  in  the 
first  instance  is  now  completely  overcome  by  the  following 
simple  means.  1 light  the  Bunsen  burner  a few  minutes 
before  required  for  use : then  take  the  burnishing  part  out, 
rub  it  with  a piece  of  fine  emery  paper,  which  entirely 
cleans  it  from  dirt  and  rust;  wipe  the  roller  above,  and 
then  replace  the  burnisher.  Secondly,  get  one  pound  of 
curd  soap  and  a piece  of  flannel,  rub  the  flannel  on  the  soap 
dry,  and  then  apply  the  flannel  to  the  surface  of  the  card  ; 
the  soap  will  last  for  years,  and  no  fear  of  any  scratching 
or  sticking.  Enclosed  you  v;ll  find  an  enamelled  card 
burnished  as  above. — 1 am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

F.  W.  Broadiiead. 

[Mr.  Broadhead  sends  two  exquisitely  finished  pictures, 
which  conclusively  prove  that  his  method  of  obviating  ad- 
hesion or  scratching  is  perfectly  successful.— Ed.  P.N.] 


Dear  Sir, — As  I have  had  all  the  trouble  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Gray  with  my  burnisher,  and  have  none  now,  with 
your  permission  I will  say  how  I got  over  the  annoyance 
caused  by  scratching  and  sticking.  Take  out  the  burnisher 
from  its  place  under  the  roller,  and  with  a piece  of  emery 
cloth  (ask  for  the  finest  sort  when  buying)  give  it  a good 
rubbing,  which  will  polish  it.  Now,  instead  of  replacing 
it,  put  it  on  the  top  of  the  roller,  one  end  resting  on  that 
part  that  secures  it  when  in  its  proper  place,  and  light  your 
gas  or  lamp.  Doing  this  allows  the  whole  machine  to  have 
its  sweat,  and  dry  up.  When  dry,  put  the  burnishing  part 
in  its  proper  place,  allow  it  to  get  sufficiently  hot,  and 
then  proceed  to  burnish.  If  you  have  scratches  now,  you 
must  take  out  the  polished  bar,  and  give  it  another  rub. 
That  is  all  I ever  have  to  do,  and  I get  no  scratches. 
Scratches  do  not  always  result  through  want  of  polish 
— often  through  dust  particles  getting  on  the  bar  while 
putting  it  in  its  place. 

Sticking,  by  which  I understand  the  card  refusing  to  go 
through,  is,  in  my  experience,  easily  avoided,  thus — give 
the  roller  a good  rough  filing — not  so  rough  as  to  spoil  the 
back  of  the  card,  of  course,  but  fairly  rough  to  the  touch. 
This  filing  will  need  to  be  done  occasionally,  as  the  roller 
soon  gets  smooth. 

A rag  rubbed  on  a cake  of  Castile  soap,  and  then 
rubbed  over  the  photograph,  is  my  plan  of  giving  the 
wherewithal  to  get  the  glaze ; it  is  very  easy  to  use  too 
much  soap — a little  is  best.  As  to  the  heat  needed,  that 
is  soon  found  out  by  practice.  The  scratching  and  stick- 
ing can  be  avoided  in  the  way  I have  explained. — I am, 
dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Alexander  Buley. 


Sir, — There  ate  many  different  makes  of  burnishers, 
expensive  and  cheap  ones,  but  my  experience  tells  me  that 
the  former  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

The  main  points  are  to  keep  the  burnisher  free  from  dust 
(the  cause  of  scratches)  ; clean  the  roller  and  plate  carefully  ; 
and  remove  any  possible  scratch  by  going  over  the  plate 
lengthways  with  fine  emery  cloth.  While  cleaning  the 
plate,  light  the  spirit  lamp  to  warm  the  roller  so  a3  to  dis- 
pel the  moisture,  otherwise  the  cards  will  stick.  Then  well 
heat  the  plate,  and  clean  with  a soft  leather,  and  all  is  ready 
for  burnishing. 

In  spotting  the  cards,  I use  the  ordinary  retouching  colour 
mixed  with  dry  albumen,  which  prevents  the  removal  of  the 
spotting.  Spot  very  carefully,  as  this  retouching  darkens 
considerably. 

To  obtain  a good  enamel,  I rub  the  prints  with  a soft 
broad  brush  which  has  been  previously  rubbed  on  a piece 
of  good  white  soap.  The  advantage  of  using  dry  soap  is 
that  the  same  amount  of  gloss  is  always  obtained  quickly, 
no  matter  how  long  the  interval  between  applying  the  soap 
and  burnishing,  though  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  I have  had  to  burnish  four  or  five  times,  instead 
of  twice,  before  the  necessary  gloss  was  reached. 

I never  burnish  a print  more  than  twice,  and  I obtain  all 
that  can  be  desired.  Blisters  sometimes  occur  through  over- 
heating the  burnisher,  or  through  careless  mounting. 
Prints  mounted  on  plain  cardboad  always  burnish  well. 

To  summarize: — Have  the  roller  warm,  or  the  cards  will 
stick.  Have  the  burnisher  well  cleaned,  free  from  scratches, 
thoroughly  and  equally  heated.  A spirit  lamp  with  two  or 
more  burners  is  recommended.  Dust  each  card  well  before 
burnishing  ; if  neglected,  scratches  are  inevitable. — Yours 
truly,  Juan  Gunther. 


THE  PROPOSED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION 
AT  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

Sir, — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  real  progress  of  photography  will  co-operate  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  his  endeavours  to 
gather  together  such  a collection  of  objects  of  photo- 
graphic interest  as  shall  fairly  represent  the  past  and  pre- 
sent of  this  most  attractive  branch  of  applied  science ; and 
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it  gives  me  much  gratification  to  think  that  some  perma- 
nent resting  place  for  the  relics  of  the  past  may  at  last  be 
found. 

I would  suggest  that  some  arrangement  should  be  made 
by  which  the  photographic  public  can  be  admitted  without 
payment  or  tickets  on  at  least  one  day  in  each  week  ; and. 
in  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  numerous  photographic 
assistants  who  are  busy  while  the  daylight  lasts,  I would 
suggest  that  the  collection  should  remain  on  view  during 
the  evenings  of  one  or  two  days  per  week. 

South  London. 


BALLOON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  desired  by  the  Council  of  the  Balloon 
Society  of  Great  Britain  to  inform  you  that  they  have 
arranged  with  Mr.  Woodbury  to  read  a paper  on  the  above 
subject;  and  also  to  state  that  I shall  be  happy  to  forward 
tickets  to  any  of  your  readers  who  may  desire  to  be  present 
and  take  part  in  the  discussion  on  Nov.  11th  (Friday),  at 
the  Lecture  Room,  Royal  Aquarium,  Aestminster,  at 
7-30  p.m. — Faithfully  yours,  A.  Standing,  Hou.  Sec. 

32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 


§ rflm&'mgs  oi  Soridies. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  27th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown  Street,  Mr. 
W.  II.  Kirkby,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  September  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Messrs.  J.  Pelham  and  W.  Stokes  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  letters  from'Mr.  W.  Atkins  and 
from  Mr.  Abel  Lewis. 

Mr.  Atkins,  in  his  letter,  drew  the  attention  of  members  to  the 
course  of  lectures  on  photography,  now  being  delivered  by  Mr. 
E.  Banks,  at  Philadelphia  Chambers,  Hackin’s  Hey.  He  (Mr. 
Atkins)  remarked  that,  although  he  had  had  some  twenty  years’ 
experience  as  an  amateur,  he  had  derived  so  much  instruction  and 
information  from  his  attendance  upon  these  classes  he  thought  it, 
desirable  that  the  Secretary  should  issue  a circular  letter  to  the 
members  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association 
pointing  out  to  them  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  joining  the 
classes. 

The  Secretary,  after  some  little  discussion,  said  he  had 
thought  Mr.  Atkins’  suggestion  a good  one  ; but  had  not  felt  in 
a position  to  issue  a circular  to  the  members  without  the  authori- 
sation of  the  Society,  lest  he  should  appear  thereby  to  hint  that 
the  photographic  knowledge  and  practice  of  some  of  their  friends 
was  in  a more  defective  state  than  was  probably  the  case. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a photograph  in  which  some  portions 
of  the  picture  had  become  curiously  reversed,  and  thus  appeared 
upon  the  print  as  a negative.  He  also  showed  a clever  instan- 
taneous picture,  taken  during  the  past  week,  in  which  a cow  was 
depicted  in  the  net  of  scratching  her  head. 

Mr.  B.  Boothroyd  exhibited  and  described  Watson’s  instan- 
taneous exposer. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  would  interest  those  members  pre- 
sent, who  had  not  paid  their  subscriptions  for  the  current  year,  to 
know  that  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Twigge,  was  in  the  room, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  give  them  a brief  interview'. 

The  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table  several  numbers  of  the 
New  York  Photographic  Tunes,  which  had  been  kindly  sent  to  the 
Society  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor. 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  proposed,  and  the  Chairman  seconded, 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  the  donation. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts  announced,  amidst  many  expressions  of  re- 
gret, the  death  (which  had  occurred  during  the  present  week)  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  members  of  the  Association, 
— Mr.  A.  Cooke. 

Mr.  Bean  exhibited  a new  portable  quarter-plate  camera,  by 
Knott. 

Mr.  J.  II.  T.  Ellerbeck  gave  a demonstration  of  the  mode  of 
development  of  Professor  Stebbing’s  new  gelatine  films.  The 
process  was  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  by  the  members 
present,  and  resulted  in  an  entire  success. 


The  Rev.  11.  J.  Palmer  (Hon.  Secretary)  read  a paper  “ On 
Enlarging  View  Negatives  with  a Home-made  Apparatus  ” (see 
page  524). 

In  answer  to  a question,  Mr.  Palmer  said  that  the  lens  em- 
ployed was  one  of  Dallmeyer’s  new  lantern  combinations. 

The  Chairman  reminded  Mr.  Palmer  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer  had 
stated  that  this  particular  lens  could  not  be  used  for  photographic 
purposes,  since  the  chemical  and  optical  foci  were  not  identical, 
and  asked  if  he  (Mr.  Palmer)  had  experienced  any  difficulty  on 
this  account. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  said  that  he  had,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Dallmeyer’s  warning,  been  using  this  lens  continually  for  many 
months  for  photographic  purposes,  and  that  some  of  the  best  pic- 
tures he  had  ever  taken,  or  would  wish  to  see,  were  taken  with  it. 

After  some  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  paper,  and  having 
answered  questions  on  the  apparatus  exhibited,  put  to  him  by 
members,  Mr.  Palmer  made  an  enlargement  from  a quarter-plate 
negative  on  a whole  sheet  of  Morgan’s  paper.  In  development, 
the  exposure  proved  to  have  been  somewhat  short,  but  the  result 
showed  conclusively  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus  upon  which 
the  remarks  of  the  paper  were  based. 

Mr.  Knott  exhibited  Marion’s  portable  camera,  lens,  and  stand, 
and  also  a convenient  non-actinic  lamp. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  proposed,  and  Mr.  Ellerbeck  seconded,  a 
resolution  that  there  should  be  a lantern  exhibition  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society,  to  which  ladies  and  friends  of  the  members 
should  be  invited. 

The  proposal  was  carried  nem.  con.  The  Secretary,  however, 
wished  to  remind  the  members  that  the  November  meeting  is  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  that  he  fears  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  stress  of  business  to  be  got  through  on  that  even- 
ing, it  will  not  be  possible  to  give  the  exhibition  then. 

The  Chairman  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
fact  that  the  competition  pictures  on  the  following  subjects — 
“Still  Life,”  “Foliage,”  “Tired,”  “Seascape,”  “Interior,” 
“Cloud  Study,”  and  “Spring”  should  be  sent  in,  mounted,  not 
later  than  6.30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  the  24th  inst.,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  Free 
Library,  Liverpool. 

The  meeting,  which  was  very  well  attended,  was  then  adjourned 
till  the  24th  instant. 


Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  27th  inst.,  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  J.  Simmons,  C.E. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  exhibited  a rack  for  washing  and  drying 
plates,  constructed  on  a similar  principle  to  one  exhibited  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Haddon  at  a previous  meeting  ; it  was  made  of  wood,  and 
was  triangular  in  form,  the  two  uprights  forming  the  basis  of 
the  triangle  having  grooves  cut  in  them  to  receive  the  plates. 
After  the  plates  had  been  placed  in  the  rack,  a piece  of  wood 
having  notches  cut  in  it  is  fastened  on  at  the  apex,  and  thus  all 
the  plates  are  securely  locked  in,  and  can  be  washed  and  stood 
on  end  to  dry  without  any  danger  of  their  falling  from  the  rack. 

Mr.  Cobb  asked  Mr  Haddon  if  he  considered  the  pro- 
duct obtained  by  first  flooding  a negative  with  a solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  and  then  fixing  with  a solution  of 
Schlippe’s  salt,  to  be  permanent  ? ” 

Mr.  Haddon  said  he  did  not  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  that  the  result  was  more  permanent 
when  Schlippe’s  salts  were  used,  than  that  obtained  with  the 
iodide  formula. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  a great  advantage  in  using  Schlippe’s  salt 
after  bichloride  of  mercury  was,  that  local  intensity  could,  be 
readily  obtained  ; but  he  thought  that  negatives  intensified  with 
bichloride  of  mercury  alone  would  be  permanent,  and  in  support 
of  this  theory,  he  promised  to  show  at  the  next  meeting  some 
alabastrine  portraits  taken  over  twenty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  he  bad  used  chloride  of  sulphur  as  an 
intensifier  ; he  found  that  it  intensified  readily,  but  a precipitate 
of  sulphur  was  deposited  all  over  the  plate,  thus  rendering  the 
negative  useless. 

The  Chairman  showed  a print  from  a negative  (which  he  pro- 
mised to  exhibit  at  the  next  meeting)  of  a view  in  Wiltshire, 
taken  from  his  parakite ; and  he  explained  that  the  negatives 
exhibited  by  him  at  the  last  meeting  were  taken  with  the  same 
apparatus  on  Clapham  Common. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  a piece  of  silver  wire  twill  suitrble 
for  filtering  emulsions,  which  had  been  sent  him  from  Paris, 
and  which  he  said  was  much  finer  than  any  gauze  he  could 
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obtain  in  England,  and  he  promised  to  write  to  Paris  for  parti- 
culars as  to  cost,  &c. 

Mr.  Henderson  announced  that  at  the  meeting  on  Thursday, 
November  10,  he  will  demonstrate  two  new  methods  of  emulsi- 
fying without  the  use  of  gelatine. 

-4 

S&alk  in  i\t  Stu&w. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  first 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  ensuing  session 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday  nest,  November  8th,  at  eight, 
o’clock,  at  the  Gallery  (Exhibition  Room),  5,  Pall  Mall,  East  ; 
when  the  medals  will  bo  presented,  and  the  usual  business 
transacted. 

Henderson’s  Trimming  Gcage. — This  piece  of  apparatus, 
which  was  exhibited  at  Ashley’s  Hotel  on  the  21st  instant,  con- 
sists of  a piece  of  stout  glass  having  parallel  lines  about  y-inck 
apart,  ruled  across  it  in  two  directions,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  The  print  is  placed  under  the  guage,  and  two  sides  are 
cut ; it  is  then  reversed,  and  the  remaining  two  sides  are  cut  in 
the  same  manner.  Mr.  Haddon  suggested  that  “ Sabatier’s 
ink”  should  te  used  instead  of  the  diamond  for  marking  the 
lines. 

Annual  Dinner  of  the  Photographic  Club. — The  second 
annual  dinner  of  the  Photographic  Club  w 11  take  place  at 
Ashley’s  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  on  Wednesday,  November  1G, 
at  7 o’clock  precisely.  Tickets,  5s.  each,  can  be  obtained  of 
Mr.  C.  G.  Cutchey,  Hon.  See.,  G2,  Gracechurch  Street. 

Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. — On  November 
the  11th,  the  Photographic  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  will  be  open 
from  7 to  10  p.m.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Photographers’  Benevo- 
lent Association.  The  admission  will  be  the  same  as  usual 
(sixpence) ; and  since  the  proceeds  goto  the  funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion, it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  a numerous  gathering. 

Cantor  Lectures. — The  following  are  the  subjects  of  the 
courses  of  the  Society  of  Arts  Cantor  Lectures  for  the  Session 
just  about  to  commence  : — First  coarse,  on  “ Some  of  the  Indus- 
trial Uses  of  the  Calcium  Compounds,”  by  Thomas  Bolas,  F.C.S. 
Second  course,  on  “ Recent  Advances  in  Photography,”  by  Cap- 
tain Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  Third  course,  on  “ Hydraulic  Machi- 
nery,” by  Prof.  John  Perry.  Fourth  course,  on  “'Book  Illustra- 
tion, Old  and  New,’’  by  James  Comyns  Carr.  In  connection 
with  Captain  Abney’s  lectures,  it  is  intended  to  arrange  for  an 
exhibition  of  photographic  apparatus,  processes.  &c.  These  lec- 
tures originated  in  1863,  with  a bequest  to  the  Society  of  Arts  by 
the  late  Dr.  Cantor.  Since  that  date,  three  or  more  courses  have 
been  given  every  session,  each  course  dealing  with  some  applica- 
tion of  Science  to  Industry  or  Manufactures. 

Sensitive  Gelatine  Films. — We  hear  that  Mr.  Pumpbrey, 
of  Birmingham,  has  effected  a further  simplification  of  his  bromo- 
gelatine  films  by  dispensing  altogether  with  the  paper  backing. 

The  Electric  Light. — A few  days  ago  the  arrangements  were 
completed  for  placing  the  electric  light  in  the  lavatories,  cloak- 
rooms, and  passages  of  the  British  Museum.  The  lights  used 
are  Swan's  incandescent  lamps,  each  being  equal  to  a dozen 
candles,  the  light  being  very  steady  and  soft.  The  four  large 
Siemens’  lamps  in  the  readiug-room  still  flicker  lightly,  though 
an  immense  improvement  has  been  made  in  them  since  their  first 
introduction.  This  principle,  it  is  believed,  will  be  extended  to 
the  MS.  departments,  and  eventually  to  the  large  room  behind 
the  reading  room,  and  the  galleries,  which  will  enable  the  at- 
tendants  to  supply  books  to  readers  in  the  evening,  instead  of 
limiting  the  time  in  the  winter  months  to  3.30.  Meanwhile,  the 
reading-room  has,  for  the  last  month,  been  kept  open  until 
seven  o clock,  the  average  additional  numbers  of  readers  after 
five  o’clock,  the  former  time  of  closing,  being  about  forty.  Both 
Mr.  Bond  and  Mr.  Garnet  deserve  praise  for  thus  affording  addi- 
tional facility  to  those  whose  occupations  during  the  day  have 
hitherto  prevented  them  from  deriving  benefit  from  the  Great 
National  Library. 

Solubility  of  Silver  Chloride  in  Hydrochloric  Acid. — 
According  to  F.  Ruyssen  and  E.  Yareune,  the  solubility  of  silver 
chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  studied  by  Stas,  Pierre, 
and  more  recently  by  Ditte.  The  method  of  procedure  adopted 
by  the  author  was  as  follows : a standard  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  was  added  to  the  requisite  quantity  of  a standard  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  the  excess  of  the  same  solu- 
tion required  to  dissolve  the  known  weight  of  precipitate  obtained 
was  determined.  The  authors  found  that  1 part  of  silver 


chloride  required  244  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  for  solution. 
Although  the  addition  of  water  decreases  the  solubility 
coefficient,  yet  the  decrease  is  'not  directly  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  water  so  added.  Thus,  for  eight  times  the  quantity 
of  water  added,  the  solubility  coefficient  is  only  doubled.  The 
presence  of  foreign  metals  assists  the  solution  to  a slight  degree. 
It  was  ascertained  that  the  presence  of  mercurous  chloride 
retards,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  solution  of  silver  chloride, 
one  part  of  which  in  prepuce  of  even  a small  quantity  of  mer- 
curous chloride  requiring  3,158,152  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid. — 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 


All  Communications  connected  with  Advertisements  and  Business 
to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Piper  & Carter,  “ Photographic 
News"  Office,  5,  Castle  Street,  Ilolborn,  E.C.  Advertisers  are  re- 
quested to  malic  all  Cheques  payable  to  Messrs.  Piper  & Carter, 
and  crossed  “ Union  Bank,  Photographic  News  Co.  Account." 

##*  Erratum. — The  London  and  Provincial  Enlarging  Company 
desire  us  to  state  that  the  “ Fisher  Boy,”  by  Mr.  \V.  P.  Marsh 
(148),  was  enlarged  by  them,  and  is  not  upon  Morgan’s  bronio- 
argentic  paper,  as  we  inadvertently  described  it.  Mr.  Marsh  him- 
self also  writes  to  the  same  effect. 

A Constant  Reader  of  the  News. — We  regret  that  the  care- 
fulness with  which  you  study  our  columns  is  so  far  behind  tho 
constancy  of  your  reading  as  to  lead  you  to  suppose  that  we 
have  neglected  to  lay  the  matter  before  our  constituents.  It  was 
fully  treated  of  in  our  issue  of  September  2nd,  and  nothing  fresh 
has  transpired  since ; but  Dr.  Phipson  has  been  good  enough  to 
promise  us  an  account  of  his  further  investigations. 

D.  Mcikhead. — 1.  By  preference,  add  the  additional  pyrogallic 
and  ammonia,  without  more  bromide.  2.  No.  1 picture  is  under- 
exposed, light  not  sufficiently  distributed,  out  of  focus,  and  the 
figure  too  largo.  3.  No.  2 picture  has  the  two  faults  first 
mentioned,  but  might  be  considerably  improved  by  an  experienced 
retoucher.  4.  No.  3 picture  is  over-exposed,  and  there  are 
irregular  markings  which  may  arise  from  careless  development 
or  from  an  unevenly  coated  plate.  5.  No.  4 picturo  is  over- 
exposed, and  careful  intensification  might  somewhat  mend  matters. 
6.  Wo  do  not  know  : why  not  write  and  ask  them  ? 

Pilot. — The  advantages  are  doubtful,  while  many  disadvantages 
are  certain.  Considering  everything,  we  would  advise  you  not  to 
do  as  you  propose. 

T.  C.  H. — 1.  In  an  ordinary  funnel,  would  appear  to  bo  the  least 
advantageous  method  of  using  a muslin  strainer,  as  the  wet 
material  clings  to  the  sides,  and  therefore  becomes  to  a large  extent 
inoperative.  2.  We  profer  to  tie  it  over  a teapot,  by  means  of  an 
elastic  bind  ; the  spout  then  giving  vent  to  tho  air,  and  also 
serving  to  draw  off  the  strained  liquid.  If  fastened  over  the 
mouth  of  a beaker  in  a similar  manner,  one  part  must  be  lifted 
occasionally  to  give  vent  to  the  air.  3.  Generally  speaking,  a 
single  thickness  of  muslin  is  to  be  preferred.  4.  Undoubtedly. 

J.  S.  II. — An  ordinary  india-rubber  plate-holder  suspended  by  a 
string  makes  an  admirable  subst  tute  for  a turn-table.  Tho 
string  should  bo  wound  as  much  us  possible  in  ouo  direction,  and 
immediately  after  the  plate  has  been  coatad  with  (the  bituminous 
solution  it  should  be  allowed  to  bang  freely,  and  have  a start 
given  it  in  the  contrary  direction.  When  tho  turning  stops,  tho 
film  will  generally  be  dry. 

F.  N.  Monte. — We  prefer  a weak  iron  developer,  and  fixation  with 
cyanide. 

G.  IIaberer. — It  is  quite  unsuitable  for  the  purpose. 

Cumulus. — Either  will  do  very  well,  but  we  prefer  No.  2. 

Polaris. — Write  to  Major  E.  S.  Gordon,  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  forward  you  a copy  of  his  excellent 
pamphlet. 

H.  S. — The  air -ways  of  your  drying-box  are  far  too  small. 

Frank  G . — Mr.  Smith’s  address  is  Colebrook  Row,  N. 

T.  Hughes. — Indian  ink  is  a very  suitable  pigment.  Break  the 
sticks  into  fragments,  add  enough  water  to  cover  and  a small  pro- 
portion of  ammonia,  heat  in  a water  bath  till  thoroughly  softened, 
and  finally  pass  through  a colour  mill.  The  quantity  required 
must  be  found  by  experiment,  as  samples  vary  very  considerably. 
M.  T.  Hyman. —Add  enough  ether  to  your  collodion  to  make  it 
flaw  readily. 

Scotsman.— 1.  Tho  examples  of  portraiture  do  you  much  credit,  not 
only  as  regards  technical  qualities,  but  also  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  2.  We  should  strongly  advise  you  to  make  your- 
self acquainted  with  the  gelatino-bromide  process.  3.  The  paper 
appeared  in  tho  first  number  of  the  present  volume. 

M.  Barker. — You  have,  like  many  others,  been  misled  by  a 
similarity  of  the  names.  The  former  is  a mineral  consisting 
essentially  of  calcium  phosphate,  while  the  latter  is  a gum-like 
product  which  exudes  from  a West  Indian  plant. 
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INSTANTANEOUS  EXPOSURES. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  appliance  in  connection  with  modern 
photography  over  which  so  much  ingenuity  has  been  dis- 
played, or  so  many  modifications  devised,  as  in 
instantaneous  shutters.  We  have  discussed  rcceutly  the 
qualities  which  we  consider  necessary  to  constitute  a 
perfect  shutter ; but  it  is  on  the  application  of  these 
instruments  that  we  propose  now  to  offer  a few  remarks. 
Although  so  much  mechanical  perfection  has  been  attained 
in  the  construction  of  instantaneous  shutters,  there  still 
remains  the  difficulty  of  deciding  on  the  longest  exposure 
possible  that  can  be  given  to  any  moving  object,  without 
interfering  with  the  definition  of  the  resulting  picture. 
There  is  very  little  doubt,  we  think,  that,  in  order  to 
represent  a moving  object  in  an  absolutely  stationary  con- 
dition on  the  sensitive  plate,  the  motion  of  the  object  on 
the  latter  should  not  exceed  ^ of  an  inch.  This  is  a 
statement  which  probably  will  be  open  to  dispute, 
especially  as  the  character  of  the  object  under  considera- 
tion determines,  to  a certain  extent,  the  greatest  range  of 
confusion  admissible.  Captain  Abney,  in  his  “ Treatise  on 
Photography,”  places  -25  of  a millimetre — or  about  T^r  of 
an  inch — as  the  largest  diameter  of  such  a disc  which 
would  be  indistinguishable  from  a point ; but,  in  the  case 
of  a moving  vessel  whose  ropes  would  not,  in  many  cases, 
exceed  in  thickness  a line  of  ^ of  an  inch  on  the  plate, 
a movement  of  T&j  of  an  inch  would  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  their  thickness  considerably.  Given  the  speed  of 
a moving  object  and  the  distance  from  the  lens,  the  longest 
exposure  possible  could  be  easily  determined  ; and,  if  the 
plates  were  sufficiently  rapid,  a distinct  negative  would  be 
obtained.  We  will  take  a case  in  point.  A vessel  is  moving 
across  the  field  of  the  lens  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  sensi- 
tive plate  at  a distance  from  the  lens  equal  to  1,500  times 
its  focal  length,  and  at  a speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  Her 
actual  motion  would  be  about  five  yards  per  second,  and  the 
longest  exposure  possible  in  order  that  the  motion  on  the 
plate  should  not  exceed  of  an  inch  would  be  about 
Jj  of  a second.  Any  variation  in  the  conditions  specified 
infers  that  either  the  picture  will  be  indistinct  owing  to 
movement,  or  that  the  exposure  has  been  more  rapid  than 
the  circumstances  demanded.  A few  examples  such  as  the 
above  worked  out  for  different  classes  of  subjects  would 
give  results  sufficiently  reliable  for  experimental  purposes, 
and  if  instantaneous  exposures  were  made  with  these 
results  a3  a basis,  and  found  accurate,  the  experience  so 
gained  would  be  available  in  connection  with  a shutter 
capable  of  giving  variable  exposures.  The  character  of 
light  is,  of  course,  an  ever-varying  factor,  but,  as  a rule, 
iustantaueous  exposures  are  only  attempted  when  the 
light  is  at  its  best. 

In  an  article  contributed  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Williams  to  the 
last  Year-Book,  he  states,  with  great  justice,  that  the 


true  principle  of  instantaneous  photography  i3  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  speed  of  the  plates  rather  than  in  that 
of  the  lens.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  in- 
stantaneous pictures  taken  with  a lens  of  largo  focal 
aperture,  the  falling-off  of  the  illumination  from  the  centre 
to  the  margin  of  the  plate,  as  well  as  the  want  of  defini- 
tion, is  a very  conspicuous  defect,  and.frequently  ruins  an 
otherwise  perfect  picture.  Several  pictures  of  this  class 
recently  exhibited  form  a very  marked  contrast  to  the 
famous  pictures  of  Ramsgate  sands,  the  former  having 
probably  been  exposed  under  a focal  aperture  of  -f0 , while 
in  the  latter  case  the  aperture  was  reduced  to  Gelatine 
plates,  whatever  their  defects  may  be,  have  at  all  events 
rendered  the  delineation  of  every  kind  of  moving  life  a pos- 
sibility, and  a careful  study  of  the  varying  conditions  in- 
volved will,  we  hope,  convert  this  possibility , with  those 
who  care  to  undertake  such  subjects,  into  a certainty. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 

Now-a-days  one  hears  less  aud  less  about  the  great  superiority 
of  wet  plate  negatives  over  those  obtained  by  the  gelati no- 
bromide process.  Several  causes  tend  to  this  state  of  things. 
In  the  first  place,  those  who  prepare  the  gelatine  plates  and 
those  who  use  them  have  become  more  fully  alive  to  the 
means  of  avoiding  thin,  weak,  and  half-dead  pictures;  the 
necessity  of  using  as  non-actinic  a light  as  possible,  and 
exposing  the  plates  no  more  to  this  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  being  pretty  universally  understood  ; while  the 
need  of  chemical  cleauliness,  as  regards  tho  vessels  used  for 
the  preparation  of  emulsiou,  has  been  tolerably  well  brought 
home  to  those  who  have  failed  time  after  time,  and  havo 
made  batch  after  batch  of  unsatisfactory  and  unvigorous 
plates,  through  the  use  of  vessels  made  of  absorbent  earthen- 
ware. 

An  extremely  small  proportion  of  half-decayed  or  putrefy- 
ing gelatinous  matter  will  so  leaven  a large  batch  of  good 
emulsion  as  to  render  it  quite  impossible  to  obtain  bold 
and  vigorous  pictures  with  it ; and  if  the  proportion  of 
decomposing  impurity  is  larger,  the  well-known  greenish 
iridescent  fog  or  veil  sets  in  fully  and  unmistakably.  It  is 
remarkable  to  note  how  many  liberties,  which  tho  early 
workers  would  not  have  dreamed  of,  may  be  safely  taken 
with  the  gelatino-biomide  emulsion.  Metal  vessels,  even 
those  made  of  iron,  may  be  freely  used  for  the  emulsion  at 
certain  stages  of  its  preparation,  without  any  mischief 
following. 

A second  circumstance  which  has  tended  to  lessen  the 
general  difference  which  was  noticeable  between  results  from 
the  old  and  the  new  negatives,  is  the  fact  that  printers  have 
acquired  a mass  of  useful  experience  as  to  the  special  treat- 
ment which  is  often  necessary  for  the  production  of  satis- 
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factory  results  from  emulsion  negatives.  1 he  fact  of  carbon 
printers  being  more  at  a disadvantage  than  silver  printers 
as  regards  gelatine  negatives  has  not  b e i without  its  influ- 
enceln  causing  the  photographic  world  to  under-estimate  the 
value  of  a gela::ne  negative  in  relation  to  one  obtained  by  the 
collodion  process  In  the  present  day  a priuter,  whether 
carbon  or  silver,  wbocannot  do  justice  toa  gelatino-bromide 
negative,  is  behind  his  time,  and  must  invariably  suffer  in 
the  struggle  for  existence. 

Under  no  circumstances  do  the  fall  beauty  and  detailed 
range  of  gradations  of  a good  gelatine  negative  show  to  so 
much  advantage  as  when  the  picture  is  moderately  enlarged, 
say  four,  five,  or  six  diameters,  care  being  taken  not  to  push 
the  amplification  co  far  as  to  bring  ihe  g -ain  of  the  original 
into  disagreeable  prominence. 

The  experience  of  the  present  time  has  taught  us  that 
as  much  brilliance,  sparkle,  and  boldness  of  effect  in  light 
av  d shade  can  be  attained  by  the  use  of  gelatiue  plates,  as 
is  obtained  by  the  wet  process ; while  gelatino-bromide 
negatives  suitable  for  photo-lithography,  as  obtained  by  a 
skilful  photographer,  can  hold  their  own  against  wet  plate 
work. 

As  the  store  of  experience  with  respect  to  the  gelatino- 
brom'de  process  grows,  we  may  reasonably  expect  the 
results  to  improve,  until  the  wet  process  is  left  as  far 
behind  its  rival  of  the  present  day  as  the  collodion  process 
is  now  in  advance  of  the  Talboi,ype  and  wax  paper 
processes. 

The  two  drawbacks  in  the  gelatine  process  which  now 
most  need  study  are  coarseness  of  grain,  and  the  ease  with 
which  solar'zation  or  reversal  sets  in. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LIGHT  ON  THE  GROWTH 
OF  PLANTS. 

Botanists  of  old  were  in  the  habit  of  asserting  that  light 
played  no  part  in  assisting  the  growth  of  plants,  and  that 
its  action,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  a ceitain  extent  detrimental. 
Within  recent  times  Stebben  has  investigated  the  subject, 
and  his  experiments,  which  point  to  a very  different  result, 
were  reported  to  the  Physical  Association  at  Zurich. 

Working  with  several  descriptions  of  plants,  important 
from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  he  found  that  the  action 
of  light  was  very  much  more  powerful  than  that  of  heat. 
For  instance,  the  seeds  of  the  grass  plant  ( poa  memoraUs), 
when  exposed  to  daylight,  germinated  to  the  extent  of  62  per 
cent.,  while  in  the  shade,  only  3 per  cent,  showed  signs  of 
springing.  Owing  to  the  varying  quality  of  sunlight,  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable  data  by  its  means,  experi- 
ments were  continued  by  the  aid  of  gaslight,  and  results 
of  a similar  character  obtained.  According  to  .Taucbon, 
seeds,  during  the  process  of  springing,  absorb  from  25  to  50 
per  cent,  more  oxygen  under  the  action  of  daylight  than  in 
the  dark;  but  this  difference  is  only  to  bo  detected  one 
or  two  days  after  the  seeds  have  been  exposed. 



PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO 

Dried  Gelatine  Foam — Tact  in  a Studio — Manufactur- 
ing “ Worthless  Dry  Plates.” 

Dried  Gelatine  Foam. — Gelatine  has  attained  so  import- 
ant a position  in  photography,  that  any  improvement  can- 
not but  be  interesting,  'the  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  various  commercial  plates  is  very 
striking,  and,  we  venture  to  say,  must  be  as  puzzling  to  the 
makers  as  to  the  users.  In  one  respect  the  manufacturer 
of  gelatine  plates  is  at  a disadvantage — that  is  to  say,  he 
does  not  make  the  vehicle  in  which  the  sensitive  salts  of 
silver  are  suspended,  and  therefore  can  only  test  its  suit- 
ability by  experiment.  Whether  samples  of  gelatine  are 
as  Constantin  their  composition  and  purity  as  samples  of 
collodion  made  by  a known  formulae  may  be  doubted ; in 


addition  to  which  there  is  the  decomposition  to  which 
gelatine  is  liable  unless  kept  perfectly  dry.  It  is  said  that 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  evaporating  gelatine 
solutions  lirs  in  the  fact  that  the  gelatine  is  very  sensitive 
to  the  changes  in  the  temperature  and  hygroscopic  con- 
dition of  the  air,  and  that  often  large  quantities  are  ren- 
dered valueless  by  such  sudden  and  uncontrollable 
changes.  To  ove.come  this  diffiev’ty,  a new  method  of 
preparing  gelatine,  so  as  to  perfectly  desiccate  it,  has  been 
suggested.  The  process  consists  of  two  steps:  first,  in 
subjecting  a solution  of  gelatine  in  water  to  violent  agita- 
tion, or  to  the  actiou  of  air  currents  under  pressure,  so 
that  air  is  mingled  with  the  solution,  and  it  becomes  foamy  ; 
and  second,  in  evaporating  the  water  from  the  foam  by 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  cold  dry  air.  The  effect  of 
this  desiccating  process  is  to  produce  a dried  gelatine  foam 
which  is  extremely  pure,  and  of  necessity  in  a very  finely- 
divided  state.  The  chief  thing  to  be  observed  seems  to 
be  iu  the  exact  strength  of  the  air  currents.  If  these  air 
currents  are  too  forcible,  the  bubbles  burst  instead  of 
bearing  a hard  film.  The  temperature  a’so  should  be  only 
low  enough  to  chill  the  gelatine  filtr.  of  each  bubble,  and 
assist  it  in  retaining  its  sbape  until  dehydrated.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  dried  gelatine  foam  that,  as  the  solution 
is  not  exposed  to  such  an  extent  as  it  is  when  the  old 
methods  of  evaporation  are  employed,  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  dust  and  foreign  substances  to  become  incorpo- 
rated with  the  gelatinous  product.  In  addition,  although 
the  gelatine  is  so  completely  dehydrated  that  it  may  be 
preserved  unaltered  for  an  indefinite  period,  yet  it  dissolves 
with  great  readiness  in  water.  If  all  be  true  which  is 
said  of  gelatine  foam  by  its  inventor,  it  ought  to  be 
peculiarly  suitable  for  photographic  use. 

Tact  in  the  Studio. — The  art  of  extracting  ready  money 
from  the  pocket  of  the  sitter  seems,  after  all,  to  resolve 
itself  into  a question  of  tact.  Some  men  make  the  request 
so  clumsily  that  the  sitter  almost  feels  as  if  a kiud  of 
black  mail  was  being  levied  : others,  on  the  contrary, 
insinuate  the  condition  with  a degree  of  pleasantness  which 
quite  removes  the  disagreeable  sensation  of  being  one  of 
the  class  of  paymasters  which  the  proverb  declares  to  be 
bad — those  who  pay  beforehand.  One  of  the  most 
successful  of  English  photographers  (lie  is  gone  to  the 
majority  now,  so  that  there  is  no  harm  in  quoting  his 
words)  used  to  say  that  he  never  cared  for  a customer  to 
have  the  intention  of  spending  more  than  a guinea  on 
entering  the  studio,  for  he  looked  upon  it  as  a shame  and 
a reproach  if  he  did  not  get  twenty  or  thirty  guineas  out 
of  him  before  he  left.  Of  course,  it  need  not  be  said  that 
the  clientele  of  this  skilful  tactician  was  a wealthy  one.  A 
very  effective  “dodge”  was  to  have  a darkened  room 
attached  to  the  studio,  in  which  a lantern  and  screen  were 
placed.  Supposing  the  sitter  only  intended  to  have  a 
dozen  cartes,  he  would  be  invited  to  step  in  for  a moment ; 
and,  to  his  delight,  he  would  see  a life-size  enlargement 
of  the  negative  just  taken  thrown  upon  the  screen.  The 
desire  once  excited  of  having  a painting  iu  oils,  life-size, 
was  generally  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  hence  would 
follow  the  thirty  or  forty  guinea  order,  as  a matter  of 
course.  Whether  these  “dodges"  for  increasing  business 
can  be  called  legitimate,  is  another  matter. 

Manufacturing  “ Worthless  Dry  Plates.” — This  question  of 
prepayment  has  been  taken  by  Captain  Turton  as  a peg  on 
which  to  hang  some  strongly-worded  remarks  respectingthe 
makers  of  gelatiue  plates.  In  Public  Opinion , a few  months 
ago,  appeared  a letter  signed  “Justitia,”  in  which  the 
writer  asks  the  question  whether  the  rule  of  prepayment, 
which,  he  asserted,  was  peculiar  to  the  trade  of  photo- 
graphy, was  either  fair  to  the  public,  or  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  photographer  ? This  is  a question  about 
which  photographers  will  have  but  one  opinion,  and, 
therefore,  it  need  not  be  discussed  here.  But  the  writer 
goes  on  to  say:  “Now  that  the  difficulties  of  the  art  are 
so  minimized  that  exposure  of  the  plates  for  one  quarter 
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of  a second  or  less  is  sufficient,  I submit  that  this  rule 
might  be  abolished ; and  I would  suggest  that  a deposit 
(say  of  one-sixth  the  full  payment)  be  forfeited  by  a 
“ sitter  ” who  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  proofs.”  There 
may  be  something  in  this  suggestion  worth  consideration  ; 
but  we  certainly  fail  to  see  that  the  shortened  time  of 
exposure  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  If  it  were  true  that 
the  difficulties  of  the  art  were  minimized,  this  would  not 
affect  the  question  of  prepayment,  since  the  reasons  for 
dissatisfaction  with  a portrait  arise  as  much  from  the  vanity 
of  the  sitter,  as  from  any  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  the 
photographer.  This  view  of  “Justitia”  may,  then,  be  at 
once  dismissed.  Not  so  the  allegations  of  Captain 
Turton,  who,  in  the  same  journal  of  a fortnight  ago,  in 
answering  “Justitia,”  warns  amateurs  that  a large  number 
of  quite  worthless  dry  plates  are  often  sent  out,  especi- 
ally to  those  amateurs  who  are  supposed  to  be  inexperi- 
enced, and  who  cannot  readily  tell  a good  plate  from  a 
bad  one.  He  adds  : — “ There  is  thus  great  trouble  and 
annoyance  caused,  and  many  workers  who  would  other- 
wise pursue  the  charming  art,  are  disgusted,  and  throw 
it  aside.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  greed  of  unprincipled 
manufacturers  who  wish  to  make  money  rapidly,  and  care 
little  for  the  discredit  they  bring  on  photography,  so  long 
as  they  fill  their  pockets  quickly.”  This  is  a serious 
statement  to  make,  since  it  affects  the  whole  of  the 
manufacturers  of  dry  plates ; and,  we  would  ask,  is  it 
true?  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  plates  of 
one  maker  fail  in  one  man’s  hands,  when  they  will  suc- 
ceed perfectly  in  the  hands  of  another.  Does  it,  then, 
follow  that  those  plates  only  are  good  which  turn  out 
well,  no  matter  who  manipulates  them  ? As  for  making 
money  rapidly  by  sending  out  worthless  plates,  we  fancy 
that  any  manufacturer  who  commences  with  this  idea  will 
soon  find  he  has  sorely  deceived  himself.  A gelatine  plate 
is  not  like  a patent  pill ; it  does  not  require  “faith  ” to 
bring  forth  its  virtues.  The  amateur  photographer  who 
is  so  ignorant  and  heedless  as  to  rush  and  spend  his  money 
on  advertised  plates,  without  seeking  to  enquire  something 
of  their  merits,  is,  we  believe,  a rara  avis.  Photographers, 
whether  professional  or  amateur,  are  very  prone  to  talk 
“ shop,”  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a manufacturer  to 
send  out  bad  plates  systematically,  without  the  fact 
becoming  speedily  known.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  for 
obvious  reasons,  that  Captain  Turton  will  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  his  position. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Electrical  Exhibition  at  Paris — Awards  to  the 
Exhibitors — The  Dry  Bichromate  of  Potash  Pile  and 
Dry  Accumulators — Gelatino-Chloride  Pretarations — 
Photographic  Printing  on  Woven  Fabrics. 

The  Electrical  Exhibition  at  Paris. — The  International 
Exhibition  of  Electricity  will  probably  not  remain  open 
after  the  15th  of  this  month.  There  are  two  strong  reasons 
for  adhering  to  the  date  of  closing,  as  originally  fixed.  First, 
a similar  exhibition  is  being  organised  in  England  to  be 
opened  on  the  first  of  December;  it  becomes  therefore 
necessary  to  close  the  one  at  Paris  in  time  to  allow  of  the  exhi- 
bitors taking  partin  that  at  Bydenham.  Secondly,  the  cold 
weather,  which  is  gradually  getting  more  rigorous,  renders 
the  exhibition  at  Paris  anything  but  an  agreeable  resort  of 
an  evening  ; dangerously  cold  draughts  are  very  prevalent, 
and  1 know  many  people  who  have  caught  severe  colds 
there.  Even  if  it  should  be  proposed  to  keep  the  Paris 
exhibition  open  independently  of  the  proposed  exhibition 
in  England,  the  building  will  have  to  be  arranged  for  the 
winter  season  ; that  is  to  say,  all  the  galleries  will  have  to  be 
provided  with  stoves,  and  all  the  doorways  with  hangings. 

Awards  to  the  Exhibitors. — The  awards  to  the  exhibitors 
have  just  been  published,  and  'I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  con- 
gratulate our  esteemed  colleague,  Mr.  Swan,  on  his  well- 


merited  gold  medal ; his  electric  lamps,  together  with  those 
of  Edison  and  Maxim,  have  been  much  admired.  Our  other 
colleagues,  who  exhibited  the  application  of  electric  lighting 
to  photographic  purposes,  have  only  been  awarded  bronze 
medals.  Borne  of  them  are  greatly  disappointed,  but  I 
think  they  fail  to  place  themselves  in  the  same  position  as 
the  jury.  They  must  not  forget  that  this  is  an  electrical, 
and  not  a photographic  exhibition  ; if  they  desire  to  have 
a first-class  place  atnoDg  photographers,  they  can  hardly 
expect  as  much  among  electricians,  where  of  course  they 
must  give  way  to  inventors  and  the  more  important  manu- 
facturers. Besides,  there  are  electricians  who,  like  M.  Trouve, 
have  made  numerous  electrical  discoveries,  and  have  ex- 
hibited a remarkable  collection  of  instruments,  and  yet  have 
received  nothing  but  a silver  medal.  This  fact  ought  to 
console  M.  Liebert  and  our  other  colleagues  for  the  bronze 
medal  which  has  been  awarded  to  them  ; they  should  regard 
it  more  in  the  light  of  a memorial  of  the  exhibition  than  in 
ihat  of  an  award  ; in  fact,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a certificate 
of  their  having  taken  part  in  the  exhibition. 

The  Dry  Bichromate  of  Potash  Pile  and  the  Dry  Accumula- 
tor.— If  I were  to  allow  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
interest  of  my  subject,  1 should  very  soon  exceed  the  limits 
allotted  to  me  ; I should  like,  however,  to  say  a few  words  on 
the  dry  bichromate  of  potash  pile  exhibited  by  M.  L.  Des 
melles.  Instead  of  filling  the  cell  with  a solution  of  bich- 
romate of  potash,  M.  Desmelles  makes  a paste  of  aibesto 
soaked  in  water  saturated  with  bichromate,  and  this  paste  he 
inserts  in  the  pile.  In  this  way  he  has  constructed  a very 
ingenious  instrument  for  lighting  gas;  it  consists  of 
a thin  piece  of  the  paste,  placed  in  a box  ; when  the  instru- 
ment is  to  be  used,  a slip  of  flexible  zinc  is  applied,  and  this 
gives  a sufficient  current  to  render  a thin  thread  of  platinum 
red  hot,  kindling  the  gas.  This  idea  of  solidifying,  if  one 
may  say  so,  the  different  solutions  which  are  ordinarily 
employed  in  batteries  for  producing  a current,  seems  to  me 
to  be  a very  ingenious  one.  We  have  thus,  in  a small  com- 
pass, a pile  of  considerable  energy  forming  a very  portable 
generator  of  electricity.  Perhaps  we  may  soon  see  this  system 
applied  to  pocket  lanterns,  and  the  light  might  be  rendered 
of  longer  duration  by  combining  with  the  battery  a little 
accumulator  of  the  kind  invented  by  Plante.  M.  Desmelles 
has  already  adopted  this  method  of  utilising  his  dry  pile, 
and  if  the  apparatus  were  reduced  to  a minimum  size,  wo 
could  carry  with  us  a small  store  of  electricity  useful  for 
many  purposes.  The  correlation  which  exists  among 
different  scientific  inventions  is  of  such  a kind  that  I feel 
convinced  of  one  day  seeing  electricity  affording  most 
powerful  assistance  to  photography.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  electrical  energy  can  with  readiness  be  converted 
into  that  of  heat,  of  force,  and  of  motion,  and  that,  besides,  it 
gives  rise  to  electro-chemical  effects  which  should  be  capable 
of  being  applied  to  photographic  work.  I am  not  speaking 
of  its  employment  for  the  purpose  of  executing  photo- 
engraving by  means  of  electro-plating,  but  of  the  formation 
by  its  meaus  of  a latent  image.  Under  the  influence  of 
electrical  currents  properly  directed,  results  can  be  obtained 
in  the  camera  which  differ  considerably  from  those  produced 
under  ordinary  conditions,  and  it  is  possible  that  we  shall 
here  find  an  opening  for  new  discoveries  of  the  very  greatest 
interest.  By  means  of  accumulators,  we  are  able  to  con- 
dense a great  quantity  of  electricity  within  a limited  space, 
and  we  shall  thus  succeed  in  realising  a number  of  new 
applications  from  which  photography  cannot  fail  to  derive 
great  advantage.  The  subject  of  accumulators  is  attracting 
great  attention,  and  many  of  our  best  known  physicists  are 
taking  it  up.  After  M.  Blante  comes  M.  Faure,  who, 
following  in  his  footsteps,  claims  to  have  found  a means  of 
storing  a much  larger  quantity  of  electricity,  I think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  before  long  we  shall  have  a really 
powerful  accumulator,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  instrument 
restricted  both  in  size  and  weight.  The  distribution  of 
electricity  for  domestic  purposes,  in  the  same  way  as  gas  is 
supplied  for  lighting  and  heating,  will  be  a most  successful 
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solution  of  the  problem,  so  far  as  regards  the  inhabitants  of 
populous  centres.  We  should  have  at  our  disposal  not  only 
light  and  heat,  but  also  motive  and  electro-chemical  force, 
provided  thart  this  distribution  can  be  regulated  under  con- 
ditions of  expense,  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  the  majority. 

Gelatino- Chloride  Preparations. — Since  MM.  Eder  and 
Pizzighelli  have  published  their  remarkable  work  on  the 
gelatino-chloride  process  with  the  chemical  development,  I 
have  been  often  asked  for  information  on  the  subject.  The 
question  is  put  to  me  : “ Are  there  any  persons  who  manu- 
facture for  sale  gelatino-chloride  of  silver  films,  either  on 
glass,  on  paper,  or  on  pellicle?” — and  to  this  question  I am 
compelled  to  answer  regretfully,  “ I believe  not.’’  The 
preparation  of  these  films  is,  however,  much  to  be  desired,  as 
it  could  be  taken  up  side  by  side  with  that  of  gelatino- 
bromide.  There  is  certainly  on  opening  for  the  manufacture 
of  gelatino-chloride  paper  to  he  used  for  rapid  positive 
printing,  and  I think  that  a house  like  that  of  Morgan  and 
Co.,  which  manufactures  gelatino-bromide  paper,  should 
also  be  in  a position  to  prepare  gelatino-chloride  paper. 
This  paper,  which  is  capable  of  being  intensified,  renders 
prints  with  a very  agreeable  tone,  and  although  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  gelatino-chloride  is  considerably  less  than  that  of 
gelatino-bromide,  it  can  be  worked  under  artificial  light 
with  sufficient  rapidity.  There  will  be  a great  demand  for 
gelatino-chloride  of  silver  paper. 

Photographic  Printing  on  1 Voven  Fabrics. — A new  photo- 
graphic iudustry  has  recently  been  organised  in  Paris,  and 
its  workshops  are  established  at  Billancourt,  a suburb  of  the 
metropolis ; its  principal  object  being  the  production  of  photo- 
graphic printson  woven  fabrics,  silk,  cotton,  or  wool,  either 
in  monochrome  or  polychrome.  The  directors  of  these  works 
are  able  to  dispose  of  a large  capital  which  will  allow  them 
to  produce,  in  addition  to  the  objects  indicated  above,  any 
other  applications  of  photography.  Under  the  management 
of  a very  talented  man,  M.  Janard,  this  business  promises 
to  be  very  prosperous,  for  it  meets  a great  want  by  intro- 
ducing photography  into  the  industry  of  printing  on  woven 
fabrics.  By  M.  Janard’s  process  a square  metre  in  surface 
of  silk  or  cotton  cloth  can  be  printed  for  the  modest  sum  of 
thirty  or  forty  centimes.  It  can  be  readily  imagined 
what  can  be  done  in  this  direction,  particularly  if  colour  can 
be  introduced  into  the  photographic  work  properly  60  called. 

Leon  Vidal. 


ON  AN  INSTANTANEOUS  LENS  MOUNT. 

BY  WILLIAM  BEDFORD. 

I HAVE  lately  been  constructing  an  instantaneous  lens 
mount  which  may,  perhaps,  be  found  useful  in  cases  where 
an  extremely  rapid  exposure  is  required  with  a quick- 
acting lens,  and  where  compactness  and  portability  are 
essential. 

Until  quite  recently  I thought  I might  lay  claim  to 
originality  of  design ; but  I now  find  that  Mr.  T.  Bolas 
has  availed  himself  of  the  same  principle,  which  he  has 
ingeniously  adapted  to  the  latest  form  of  his  “detective 
camera  ” ; however,  as  I am  not  aware  that  the  idea  has 
been  hitherto  published,  I send  a short  description. 

The  original  intention  was  to  contrive  an  instantaneous 
shutter  which  should  be  included  in  and  form  part  of  the 
lens  mount,  and  without,  if  possible,  some  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  those  already  existing. 

The  simplest  form  of  shutter  contained  within  the  mount 
would  probably  be  a thin  metal  disc  turning  on  centres  at 
opposite  points  of  its  circumference,  so  that  a half  revolu- 
tion would  open  and  close  the  lens,  and  thus  effect  the  ex- 
posure ; but  although  the  thickness  of  the  disc  when  the 
lens  is  open  probably  would  not  materially  affect  the  re- 
sult, yet  the  maximum  opening  of  the  lens  would  be  exposed 
for  a very  short  time  compared  with  that  occupied  in 
effecting  the  half  revolution  of  the  disc.  This  and  other 
considerations  led  me  to  devise  the  ball-and-socket  expos- 
ing valve,  of  which  I give  a diagram,  where,  in  order  to 
make  the  arrangement  more  clear,  the  ball-and-socket  are 


represented  in  perspective  inserted  in  a cross  section  of  th  e 
lens.  Although  I have  not  yet  practically  worked  ou*' 
this  design,  the  one  I have  made  is  very  similar  to  it,  and 
almost  identical  with  the  stopcock  arrangement  of  Mr. 
Bolas  previously  alluded  to,  the  only  difference  being  that 
Mr.  Bolas  prefers  to  place  his  between  the  lens  and  the 
sensitive  plate,  whereas  mine  acts  bet  ween  the  lenses  of  a 
double  combination.  In  this  latter  position  the  ball-and- 
socket  principle  would  possess  the  advantage  of  occupying 
less  space,  as  the  lenses  can  be  brought  nearer  to  a ball 
than  to  a cylinder  of  the  same  diameter,  so  that  a larger 
working  aperture  of  the  lens  is  available. 


In  the  diagram,  the  dotted  circle  marks  the  position  of 
the  apertures  in  the  thin  metal  ball  when  the  light  is  turned 
off.  These  apertures  do  not  act  as  a stop,  but  allow  the 
image  to  fall  on  the  plate,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a 
shutter  sliding  near  the  plate  does. 

All  existing  instantaneous  shutters  have,  however,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  one  serious  objection.  They  do 
nothing  to  correct,  but  in  some  cases  rather  tend  to  in- 
crease, the  great  inequality  of  illumination,  which  is  the 
property  of  all  double  combination  lenses  worked  with 
large  apertures,  so  that  only  the  centre  of  the  plate  is  fully 
lighted.  In  this  connection  the  question  is  suggested 
whether  the  lens  itself  might  not  be  made  to  swing  on  its 
true  centre,  so  that  we  might  make  use  only  of  the  full 
power  of  the  centre  of  the  image,  operating  in  turn  from 
one  extremity  of  the  plate  to  the  other?  Of  course  there 
are  optical  as  well  as  mechanical  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted before  any  such  principle  would  be  practicable ; 
but  when  we  remember  what  was  effected  in  the  case  of 
Johnson’s  Bantascopic  camera,  may  we  not  hope  to  have 
a somewhat  analogous  principle  successfully  applied  to 
such  an  important  branch  of  the  art  as  instantaneous 
photography  ? 

■ — -o 

THE  DETECTIVE  CAMERA. 

BY  T.  BOLA8. 

The  experience  of  a summer’s  work  with  this  apparatus 
has  demonstrated  the  desirability  of  using  lenses  somewhat 
more  rapid  than  the  symmetrical  objectives  which  have  been 
in  use  hitherto,  especially  when  in-door  work  has 
to  be  done  ; and  a study  of  the  conditions  under  which 
portrait  combinations  might  be  used  with  full  aperture  has 
led  to  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  which  unites  in  itself 
numerous  novel  points  of  advantage,  and  which  has  been 
patented  with  the  view  of  introduction  in  the  market. 

It  will  be  borno  in  mind  that  the  defining  power  of  a 
portrait  combination  for  an  object  in  perfect  focal  adjust- 
ment need  not  be  inferior  to  that  of  a symmetrical  lens, 
which  is  stopped  down  to  an  aperture  of  or  -j^;  but  the 
portrait  combination  will  not  include  objects  in  such 
various  planes  as  the  before- mentioned  symmetrical  lens  ; 
noithor  will  its  limits  of  sharp  definition  extend  over  so  large 
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an  area.  Tbeso  limits  to  sharp  definition  do  not  much 
affect  the  usefulness  of  the  “ detective  camera”  pictures,  or, 
at  any  rate,  their  disadvantages  do  not  out-weigh 
the  advantages  of  an  exposure  reduced  to  one  tenth.  In 
order,  however,  to  avail  oneself  of  the  full  defining  power 
of  a portrait  lens,  an  extremely  accurate  focal  adjustment  is 
necessary,  and  this  can  only  be  attained  by  the  uso  of  a 
finder  and  eye-piece.  When  the  best  results  of  a portrait 
lens,  working  with  full  aperture,  are  required,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  employ  ordinary  dark  slides;  as  even  if 
adjusted  accurately  in  the  first  place,  the  unequal  bending 
and  shrinkage  of  the  wood  is  generally  sufficient  to  put  some 
of  the  plates  out  of  adjustment,  and  a difference  of  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  will  seriously  mar  the  definition. 

A consideration  of  the  above  circumstances  has  induced 
me  to  give  the  detective  camera  the  form  described  below  ; 
a plate  two-and-a-half  inches  square  being  covered  by  an 
ordinary  carte  lens,  and  in  good  average  daylight  a satis- 
factory picture  may  generally  be  obtained  when  the  camera 
is  held  in  the  hand. 

All  designs  in  which  a store  of  plates  is  contained  in  the 
camera  itself,  are  out  of  the  question  for  ordinary  detective 
work,  as  the  exposed  plates  must,  in  ordinary  case,  be  sent 
up  in  their  receptacles  to  head-quarters  for  development. 

The  essential  points  of  the  apparatus  are  shown  in  section 
by  the  accompanying  drawings. 

A and  A,  fig.  1,  represent  a pair  of  ordinary  portrait  lenses 
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actuated  by  one  single  pinion  ; this  being  moved  by  tbe 
milled  head  H.  The  image  formed  by  the  objective 
may  be  received  on  a sensitive  plate  placed  in  the  receptacle 
passing  through  the  back,  D,  this  plate  being  kept  steady 
and  immovable  by  a screw.  At  E is  shown,  in  section, 
sliding  shutter,  intended  to  keep  the  light  out  of  the 
receptacle  D. 

In  the  cylindrical  chamber,  C B C,  there  revolves,  on 
centres,  another  cylinder,  which  isopen  at  the  two  opposite 
or  bearing  parts  (B  and  opposite).  When  this  cylinder  is 
shown  in  the  position  in  the  diagram,  the  rays  of  light 
passing  through  the  objective,  A,  are  screened  from  thesensi 
tive  plate ; but  if  this  revolving  cylinder  is  turned  round  i 
either  direction  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  a circle,  th 
image  formed  by  the  lens  impinges  on  the  plate.  When 
a quick,  or  so-called  instantaneous,  exposure  is  required, 
the  revolving  cylinder  is  turned  rapidly  round  through  half 
a circle,  it  being  actuated  by  a spring  attached  to  the  axis. 

F,  is  a right-angle  glass  prism,  intended  to  reflect  some  of 
the  rays  from  the  objective,  A,  into  the  eye-piece,  G ; and  the 
positions  of  the  prism  and  eye-piece  are  so  adjusted  that 
when  a sharp  image  of  an  object  is  projected  by  the  finder  lens 
on  the  central  portion  of  the  sensitive  plate,  the  same 


object  hall  be  clearly  and  sharply  seen  by  an  observer 
looking  through  the  eve-piece  G. 

^ In  order  to  change  those  plates  which  have  been  exposed, 
nj  I separate  slide  receptacles,  shown  in  section  by 
V ^ figure  2,  are  employed,  and  these  are  made  of  metal 
or  other  suitable  material,  a sliding  shutter  at  E 
serving  to  exclude  the  light.  The  mouth  of  the 
movable  receptacle  being  fitted  to  the  mouth  of 
the  receptacle  which  forms  part  of  the  camera,  a 
plate  may  be  easily  shifted  from  one  to  the  other  by 
turning  the  apparatus  over.  The  surface  of  the 
prism,  F,  which  is  next  to  the  eye- piece,  G,  may 
either  be  polished,  or  left  rough  like  an  ordinary 
focusing  screen.  The  essential  parts  of  the  appa- 
Fiff.  2 ratus  as  now  described  age  enclosed  in  an  outer 
casing  of  metal,  wood,  ebonite,  or  other  suitable  material. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  field  of  view  of  the  finder  is 
much  more  limited  than  the  actual  area  of  the  picture  to  be 
obtained  ; but  this  is  no  serious  disadvantage  in  the  actual 
practice,  as  one  will  naturally  focus  on  a central  object. 

As  regards  the  shutter,  which  in  principle  is  precisely 
analogous  to  an  ordinary  stopcock,  I have  found  that  it 
can  be  worked  at  an  extremely  high  speed,  with  far  less 
tendency  to  move  the  camera  than  any  other  form  which  has 
come  under  my  notice  ; the  reason  of  this  doubtless  being 
the  fact  that  the  weight  of  the  moving  part  may  be  perfectly 
balanced,  so  that  during  revolution  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  whole  apparatus  need  not  shift.  An  ex- 
posure of  one-hundredth  of  a second  may  easily  .be  attained 
ay  the  use  of  a single  india-rubber  spring. 

About  a fortnight  ago  Mr.  W.  Bedford,  knowing  that  I 
had  a new  hand-camera,  asked  me  to  show  it  to  him.  After 
I had  done  so,  and  I had  told  him  that  the  principle  of  the 
shutter  was  original  as  far  as  my  knowledge  went,  he  in- 
rormed  me  that  he  had  some  time  ago  constructed  one  on  an 
analogous  principle,  which  he  tried  between  the  lenses  of  a 
compound  objective  ; a position  for  it  which  I tried,  and  dis- 
carded, as  regards  the  dectective  camera,  for  several  reasons. 
Some  days  after  this  Mr.  Bedford  showed  me  his  stopcock 
shutter,  but  as  the  cylindrical  surfaces  worked  with  friction 
against  each  other,  all  the  special  advantages  and  ease  of 
motion  of  my  form,  in  which  a clear  air  space  is  left  and  the 
inner  drum  turns  on  bearings,  are  lost. 

I have  requested  Mr.  Bedford  to  publish  an  account  of 
his  shutter  simultaneously  with  this  description  of  mine. 

On  the  last-mentioned  occasion,  Mr.  Bedford  informed 
me  he  had  designed  an  analogous  shutter,  but  with  a ball 
revolving  in  a socket  instead  of  one  cylinder  turning  in 
another.  Such  an  arrangement,  if  worked  on  bearings, 
as  in  the  case  of  my  cylinder  shutter,  instead  of  with  friction 
over  the  whole  surface,  would  doubtless  possess  very 
great  value  when  placed  between  the  lenses  of  auy  composed 
objective  in  which  sufficient  room  exists. 


ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  SILVER  BROMIDE. 

In  the  Comples  Rendus , M.  G.  Noel  has  recently  published 
some  interesting  results  on  this  subject  which  are  summa- 
rised in  the  Journal  of  the  Ohemical  Society  as  follows 
It  is  well  known  that  when  silver  bromide  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  light  for  a short  time  it  undergoes  a 
molecular  change,  which  is  not  apparent  until  the  bromide 
is  treated  with  some  reducing  agent.  The  author  has  found 
that  when  plates  which  have  been  exposed  to  light  are  kept 
in  the  dark  for  several  months,  they  give  to  reaction  with 
reducing  agents,  but  behave  just  as  if  freshly  prepared. 
Such  plates,  when  again  exposed,  give  as  good  an  image  as 
fresh  plates.  He  finds  that  plates  covered  with  silver  bro- 
mide in  emulsion  in  collodion  lose  all  traces  of  the  impres- 
sion at  the  end  of  two  months.  Silver  bromide  produced  by 
dipping  a bromo-idised  collodion  film  into  a solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  after  exposure,  retains  its  power  of  giving  an  image 
with  reducing  agents  for  a little  more  than  five  months ; 
gelatino-bromide  of  silver  gives  an  image  which  is  very 
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faint,  but  shows  the  principal  details  at  the  end  of  seven 
months.  It  would  appear  from  these  results  that  the  more 
sensitive  the  silver  bromide,  the  longer  docs  it  retain  the 
peculiar  molecular  condition  produced  by  the  action  o!  light, 
and  that  when  this  peculiar  condition  has  disappeared,  the 
bromide  recovers  its  original  sensitiveness. 

Itotfs. 

The  Photographic  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  closes  to- 
morrow night. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Eder  has  been  nominated  Professor  of  Chemistry 
to  the  Institute  of  Architects  in  Vienna. 


We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Herr  Fritz  Luckardt,  of 
Vienna,  will  describe  his  method  of  retouching  in  the  Year- 
Book  for  1882. 


At  the  technical  meeting  of  the  South  London  Society  ( 
the  President  made  a good  suggestion  as  to  the  application 
of  Mr.  Francis  Galton’s  camera  for  securing  types  of 
character.  Mr.  Galton,  as  our  readers  know,  impresses  a 
sensitive  film  with  the  features  of  a number  of  persons  one 
over  the  other,  and  so,  on  development,  does  not,  of  course 
get  a picture  of  a man  or  woman,  but  of  a type  of  man  or 
woman.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Statham  believed  that  a type-camera 
of  this  nature  might  be  made  use  of  in  connection  with  the 
Darwinian  theory  ; type  pictures  of  animals  possibly  would 
show  us  something  more  than  we  may  know  at  present  about 
them. 


We  must  congratulate  Mr.  Jarman  upon  his  clear  and 
succinct  exposition  of  the  electric  light  at  the  technical 
meeting.  His  little  lecture  deserved  a better  fate  than  to 
come  in  at  the  fag  end  of  a long  and  busy  evening.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy’s  first  exhibition  of  the  electric  light  at  the 
Royal  Institution  early  in  the  century,  as  Mr.  Jaimau 
rightly  said,  from  2,000  double  plates,  and  the  establish- 
ment by  Professor  Holmes  of  the  first  electric  light-house  at 
Dungeness  in  1859 — the  electric  spark  piercing  the  dull 
gloom  and  shining  over  the  dark  waters  so  brightly  that  at 
thirty  miles  it  had  all  the  brilliancy  of  a star  of  the  first 
magnitude — these  two  events  were  justly  mentioned  as 
marking  distinct  eras  in  the  history  of  electric  lighting.  As 
regards  Mr.  Jarman’s  own  apparatus,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  is  tho  most  simple,  as  it  is  the  most  inexpensive,  of  all 
electric  arrangements  yet  proposed  for  photographic  por- 
traiture. 


Mr.  Robert  Faulkner,  by  the  way,  made  an  apt  suggestion 
on  tho  subject.  The  light  might  be  useful,  he  thought,  in 
the  daytime  during  the  dull  winter  months,  when  fog  and 
smoky  weather  drive  the  photographer  to  desperation.  Mr. 
Jarman's  lamp  could  be  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  daylight ; 
it  would  accentuate  the  high  lights,  and  its  glare  would  not 
be  nearly  so  perceptible  as  at  night. 


The  Edinburgh  Society  is  flourishing,  for  it  musters 
nearly  five  hundred  members ! It  must  be  some  gratification 
to  the  energetic  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  M.  G.  Dobbie,  to 
know  that  in  return  for  the  activity  he  displays,  he  represents 
the  executive  of  probably  the  largest  photograpb'c  society  in 
the  world. 


In  judging  the  pictures  for  medals  at  the  present  exhi- 
bition, according  to  the  President,  only  those  exhibitors  who 
secured  the  votes  of  four  of  the  jurors  received  an  award. 
Those  who  received  less  than  four  votes,  the  Pres’dent 
thought  should  nevertheless  be  honorably  mentioned,  their 
names  being : — Mr.  T.  M.  Sutcliff,  Miss  Miles,  Captain 
Brownrigg,  the  School  of  Military  Engineering,  Mr.  A- 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Payne,  Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  F.  Schwabe, 
Mr.  II.  Pointer,  Messrs.  Hills  and  Saunders,  Mr.  J.  S.  Cat- 
ford,  Professor  W.  H.  Donkin,  and  Mr.  Axtmann. 


AVe  are  glad  to  find  that  the  jurors  have  added  the  name 
of  Mr.  E.  AVhymper  to  the  list  of  medallists.  As  we  did 
not  hesitate  to  complain  of  the  omissiou  of  his  name  in  the 
first  instance,  so  we  now  heartily  commend  the  action  of  the 
jury  in  revising  their  decision. 


Professor  Stokes  tells  an  interesting  story  in  Nature : — 
“The  late  Mr.  Carrington  for  many  years  was  engaged  in 
a series  of  most  careful  and  elaborate  measurements  of  the 
positions  and  magnitudes  of  the  solar  spots.  The  way  he 
worked  was  by  throwing  a large  image  of  the  sun  by  means 
of  an  equatorially-mounted  telescope,  with  its  eyepiece 
suitably  focussed,  on  to  a fixed  screen.  One  day  he  was 
engaged  at  this  work  when  he  saw  two  bright  spots  on 
the  screen.  His  first  impression  was  that  the  screen  which 
was  used  to  shut  off  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  otherwise 
would  have  passed  down  outside  of  the  object-glass  of  the 
telescope,  outside  the  tube,  had  got  disarranged  somehow 
or  other,  and  that  it  was  merely  the  sun  shining  through 
the  holes,  and  coming  on  the  screen.  He  moved  the  tele- 
scope a little,  and  these  spots  moved  with  the  image  of  the 
suu,  proving  that  it  was  not  merely  the  sun  shining  through 
holes  in  the  shading  screen,  but  that  they  really  belonged 
to  the  sun. 


“ Now  it  so  happened  that  on  examining  the  records  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  which  were  kept  automatically  by  a 
photographic  process  at  Kew,  just  at  the  moment  when 
these  spots  were  seen,  there  was  an  unusually  great  mag- 
netic disturbance.”  A better  proof  could  not  be  afforded 
of  the  invaluable  service  that  photography  renders  in  re- 
cording unceasingly,  day  and  night,  the  movements  of  the 
magnet  as  this  becomes  influenced  by  earth  currents  now 
and  again.  Not  only  did  the  photographic  records  in  this 
case  prove  incontestably'  the  truth  of  Mr.  Carrington’s 
observations,  but  it  plainly  demonstrated,  what  one  could 
hardly  have  foreseen,  that  sun-spots  and  magnetism  are 
connected  with  one  another  ; or,  indeed,  that  three 
terrestrial  phenomena  are  in  close  relationship,  viz.,  mag- 
netic disturbances,  aurorae,  and  earth  current?.  To  photo- 
graphy, then,  must  be  attributed  a most  valuable  discovery. 
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At  the  first  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
held  on  the  4th  inst.,  a good  deal.of  interest  was  shown  for 
a new  “ Chronometrical  ” shutter,  invented  by  M.  Paul 
Boca.  It  is  said  to  secure  an  exposure  of  auy  limit  from  the 
fiftieth  of  a second  to  five  seconds.  A little  dial  finds  a place 
under  the  lens,  and  the  duration  of  exposure  is  fixed  by 
moving  the  hand  of  this  dial.  M.  Leon  Vidal  will  explain 
the  invention  fully  in  his  next  letter. 

An  admirably  simple  and  effectual  method  of  drying  a 
few  plates  is  to  line  a band-box  with  layers  of  paper 
or  calico,  to  dry  this  thoroughly  before  tho  fire,  and,  after 
its  removal  from  the  fire,  to  leave  the  plates  in  the  drying- 
box  all  night.  If  the  dr'ed  band  box  is  protected  from  ex- 
ternal moisture  by  being  placed  in  an  old  tiu  trunk,  its 
effective  drying  power  is  much  great  ir  than  otherwise. 

Chloride  of  calcium  and  sulphunc  acid  are  not  altogether 
pleasant  desiccating  agents  to  work  with,  and  in  many  cases 
the  very  considerable  hygroscopic  properties  of  dry  vegetable 
fibre  may  render  good  service. 


Mr.  Nelson  Cherrill  has  just  arrived  from  Christchurch, 
New  Zealand,  wheru  he  has  resided  for  the  past  five  years. 
Domestic  affliction  was  the  unfortunate  cause  of  Mr.  Cherrill’s 
sudden  departure  from  Christchurch,  where  he  had  not  only 
established  himself  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  but  was 
conspicuous  as  a prominent  member  of  the  town  council. 
His  early  training  as  a civil  engineer  was  singularly  useful 
in  his  new  home,  his  last  official  work  being  to  design  a 
system  of  water-works  for  the  city. 

Mr.  Cherrill  does  not  speak  hopefully  of  a photographer’s 
prospects  in  New  Zealand.  ‘‘  I have  nothing  to  complain 
about,  personally,  for  I suppose  I photographed  everybody 
in  Christchurch  ; but  it  is  only  a town  ol  small  dimensions. 
A stranger  wonld  be  remarked  at  once:  ‘ Why,  who  is  he?' 
you  would  say  to  yourself ; ‘ I don’t  remember  having  photo- 
graphed him  : I suppose  he  will  come  to-morrow.’  Mutton 
chops  are  only  a penny  a-piece  ; but  then  you  have  to  pay  a 
lad  fifteen  shillings  a week,  ora  sovereign,  if  he  stop  with 
you  a twelvemo ith.” 

of  tlje  Dag. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  FOR  BHOTOGRAPIIIC  USE. 

BV  WALTER  B.  WOODBURY. 

Having  been  oae  of  the  first  to  ase  the  electric  light  for 
photographic  purposes  as  far  back  as  in  1866  in  Manchester, 
and  later  at  Hereford  Lodge,  Brompton,  the  particular 
purpose  then  being  for  the  production  of  photographic  re- 
liefs, I may  perhaps  be  able  to  give  your  readers  a few 
notes  on  the  subject — more  especially  as  I have  spent  some 
days  lately  at  the  electric  exhibition  in  Paris. 

Everybody  who  has  visited  that  luminous  show  must  have 
been  astonished  at  the  number  of  systems  for  producing  the 
electric  current,  both  by  motive  power  and  by  modified 
forms  of  batteries. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  my  attention  was  the  great 
difference  in  colour  (actinically  speaking),  between  tho  arc 
lamps  and  the  incaudescent,  the  latter,  from  their  resem- 
blauce  to  our  ordinary  gaslight  (by  contrast  with  the  arc, 


perhaps),  not  giving  a very  favourable  view  of  their 
advantages  for  use  in  photography. 

Tt  remains  to  be  seen  if,  with  the  same  expense  necessary 
to  produce  a certain  amount  of  electric  energy,  an  equal 
amount  of  actinic  light  suitable  for  photography  can  be  ob- 
tained. In  that  case  the  advantage  of  distribution  of  the 
light  in  a studio  becomes  at  once  in  favour  of  the  incandes- 
cent. Before  proceeding  further,  let  me  assert  that  I have 
no  interest  in  any  of  the  different  systems  of  lights  or  light 
jroducers,  therefore  my  opinions  are  perfectly  of  an  un- 
biassed nature.  That  the  tiny  incandescent  and  fairy-like 
lights  of  Swan  are  superior  in  power  and  whiteness  of  light 
to  those  of  Edison  I am  compelled  to  admit,  the  other  lamps 
of  similar  form  ranging  between  the  two.  Owing  to  M. 
Vidal’s  absence,  his  admirable  selemometer  has  only  just 
found  a place  in  the  Exhibition,  or  I might  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  saying  more  on  this  point.  But  as  there  is 
still  some  time  left,  be  will  doubtless,  through  his  lctteis, 
as  correspondent  to  your  journal,  give  us  some  further  in- 
formation on  this  point;  and  if  not,  I hope  his  instrument 
will  be  placed  in  the  Crystal  Falace,  and  a series  of  ex- 
periments thoroughly  worked  out,  and  its  advantages  also 
shown  in  its  use  in  studios,  to  determine  the  actinic  power  of 
the  light. 

Undoubtedly,  for  nineteen  photographers  out  of  twenty, 
the  steam  or  gas  engine  and  the  electric  motor  necessary  to 
give  an  equivalent  to  daylight  in  the  studio  is  practi- 
cally out  of  the  questioD,as  some  hundreds  of  pounds  must  be 
expended  before  this  system  could  be  adopted,  to  say  nothing 
of  tho  superintendence  necessary  with  either  class  of  engine, 
the  greater  expense  of  the  latter  aunulling  the  advantages 
of  facility  in  its  working. 

Therefore,  for  the  preseut,  the  photographer  who  has  not 
the  necessary  capital  to  expend  in  a motor  must  be  con- 
tent with  a battery.  Now  the  question  arises,  which  is 
tho  best  system?  Evidently  the  one  which  will  require  tho 
least  frequent  renewal,  and  give  the  most  light,  without  any 
noxious  fumes,  for  the  longest  space  of  time. 

The  simple  bichromate  battery  is  doubtless  very  useful 
for  an  hour’s  lecture  experiments,  but  its  great  momentary 
force  is  soon  exhausted,  and  the  constant  renewal  of  the 
bichromate  and  acid  solution  is  not  a pleasant  or  an  easy 
matter. 

Grove’s  and  Bunsen’s  batteries  have  the  same  faults  as  the 
other,  giving  off  disagreeable  fumes  which  would  affect  the 
photographer’s  clients’  nasal  organs,  worse  than  the  long- 
complained  of  and  now  nearly  obsolete  collodion. 

The  Leclanche  batteries,  and  others  of  a similar  nature, 
although  very  constant,  are  unfit  for  the  purpose,  but  there 
are  several  new  systems  now  working  at  the  exhibition  that 
are  well  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  photo- 
grapher. Among  others  I may  mention  one  which  struck 
my  attention  peculiarly  ; it  is  called  the  impolarizable 
battery,  and  consists  of  a series  of  cells  ranged  on  a row  of 
shelves,  forty  to  sixty  being  necessary  to  produce  a light  of 
two  hundred  candle  power,  the  great  advantage  being, 
according  to  the  inventor,  that  by  simply  re-charging  two 
or  three  of  the  elements  per  day,  this  light  may  be  kept  up 
and  daily  used  for  six  or  seven  hours,  at  a cost  of  about  three- 
pence per  hour.  The  cells  are  of  peculiar  construction, 
having  a porous  jar  with  two  small  ones  made  in  one  piece 
attached,  one  having  long  slits  down  the  side  ; this  is  tilled 
with  crystals  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  the  other  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  ; the  one  dissolves  gradually  as 
required,  and  tho  other  filters  through  the  pores  of  the  jar, 
both  into  the  surrounding  liquid  contained  in  the  outer  jar. 
This  latter  contains  a solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and 
sulphuric  acid,  such  as  is  used  in  the  ordinary  bichromate 
battery.  The  centre  and  largest  porous  cell  contains  a solu- 
tion of  common  salt  water  and  vinegar,  in  which  the  zinc 
element  is  inserted,  two  carbons  joined  by  a piece  of  lead 
being  placed  in  the  outer  cell  containing  the  bichromate  solu- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  that  to  produce  the  same  amount  of 
light  three  or  four  times  tL.  number  of  piles  would  be 
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required  than  in  tho  ordinary  bichromate  battery,  but  the 
small  amount  of  attention  necessary  would  well  compensate 
for  an  extra  preliminary  outlay.  The  battery,  I may 
mention,  is  so  arrauged  chat  by  tho  movement  of  a handle 
tho  whole  of  the  elements  may  be  removed  from  the  liquid 
excitants  when  not  required  to  be  in  action. 

To  further  follow  the  inventor’s  description,  the  bye- 
product  oxide  of  chromium  is  of  the  greatest  purity,  and 
of  more  value  than  the  materials  used  ; therefore,  if  there  was 
sufficient  demand  for  this  green  colour  the  photographer 
could  havo  his  light  for  less  than  nothing. 

Messrs.  Latimer  Clark  and  Muirhead  also  exhibit  an 
excellent  form  of  battery  for  telegraphic  purposes,  giving 
great  electro-motive  force,  which  i had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  in  connection  with  ray  balloon  camera  ; whether  it 
would  be  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  view  I am  unable 
to  say.  Mr.  Latimer  Clark’s  name  is  well  known  to  all  old 
photographers,  and  in  their  interest  he  might,  perhaps,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  be  able  to  supply  our  wants  ; 
that  is,  until  such  time  as  we  may  have  our  electricity  laid 
on  like  the  gas — a time  which  I think  is  not  fa’-  distant. 

The  “ Topic  ” next  week  will  be,  Photographic  Residues 
and  Waste  : What  is  worth  saving,  and  how  I save  it  ” ; by 
Hadah,  and  Selirno  Bottone. 


gUbiffofi. 


Traits  Pratique  de  Photoqlyptie.  By  M.  Leon  Vidal. 

{Paris,  Gauthier  Villars). 

We  have  already  described  in  these  columns  the  modifica- 
ncations  that  Mr.  Woodbury  has  recently  made  to  the 
process  which  is  familiar  to  our  readers  under  his  name, 
but  it  is  of  course  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a news- 
paper article,  to  set  forth  in  proper  detail  all  that  is  nec^g- 
sary  to  those  who  desire  to  work  the  process,  or  to  learn 
about  the  various  manipulations  that  may  be  involved  ; 
for  this  reason  the  volume  that  M.  Leon  Vidal  has 
published  is  very  welcome.  Woodburytype,  or  photo- 
glyptie,  as  our  French  friends  choose  to  term  it,  is  no 
longer  a single  process,  but  is  the  basis  of  several  impor- 
tant printing  methods  of  the  present  day,  from  the  very 
simple  modification  which  Mr.  Woodbury  has  elaborated, 
in  which  the  massive  hydraulic  press  and  complicated  print- 
ing paraphernalia  fall  away  altogether,  to  the  photogravure 
method  of  M.  Rousselon  (Goupil  et  Cie.),  in  which  the 
ordinary  process  of  engraving  is  grafted  upon  Woodburtype. 

M.  Leon  Vidal’s  object,  however,  more  especially  in 
publishing  this  complete  little  volume,  has  been  two-fold, 
viz.,  to  give  a sketch  of  the  history  of  Woodburytype, 
and  to  show  how  easily  Woodbury  prints  may  be  pro- 
duced to-day  since  the  inventor’s  last  simplification  of 
his  process.  Those  interested  in  the  production  of  per- 
manent pictures  by  relief-printing — and  few  photographers 
are  not — will  be  glad  to  peruse  M.  Vidal’s  work,  which  has 
been  written  with  much  care,  and  is  abundantly  illustrated. 
Wo  must  congratulate  our  colleague  not  only  on  having 
produced  a book  which  is  exceedingly  practical  and  instruc- 
tive, but  one  that  is  attract!  e and  interesting  into  the 
bargain.  One  little  slip  only  has  come  toour  notice ; that  in 
which  Mr.  Warnerke  is  credited  wilh  the  idea  of  employing 
Spence  metal  for  taking  moulds  of  photo-relief  images  ; the 
suggestion  was  made  in  these  columns,  as  Mr.  Warnerke 
points  out  in  the  first  article  he  wrote  on  the  subject. 


The  Photographic  Amateur.  By  J.  Traill  Taylor. 

(Scovill  Manufacturing  Company , New  York.) 

Mr.  Taylor  s little  book  deserves  a word  of  commendation 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  we  arc  very  glad  to  give  it. 
It  numbers  scarcely  a hundred  pages — an  advantage,  we 
^hink,  since  it  contains  quite  sufficient  to  instruct  the 
Btudent,  without  encumbering  him  with  any  useless  details. 


The  wet  and  dry  processes,  the  author  tells  us,  have  been 
so  described  that  those  entirely  unacquainted  with  photo- 
graphy can  thoroughly  understand  them,  and,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  the  object  has  been  most  successfully 
accomplished.  The  chapter  on  the  “ Construction  and 
Uses  of  Photographic  Lenses  ” is  one  of  the  most  useful  in 
the  little  book. 


MERCURY  INTENSIFIERS.* 
nr  cosmo  i.  burton  and  Arthur  p.  laurie. 

During  last  season  we  read  a paper  before  this  Society  on  “ A New 
Mercury  Intensfier,”  which  also  contained  a scientific  explanation 
of  tho  action  of  the  one  commonly  used.  Since  then  we  have 
made  a few  experiments,  and  inquired  a little  into  tho  subject  of 
mercury  iutensifiers.  We  wore  rather  afraid  to  bring  up  this 
subject  again,  as  it  occurred  to  us  that  though  we  had  not  tried 
our  intensifier  in  practice,  it  did  not  follow  that  others  had  not, 
and  that  we  might  be  briuging  down  on  our  devoted  heads  a 
storm  of  adverse  criticism. 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  London,  has  recently  proposed  using  lime 
instead  of  ammonia  after  bleaching  the  negative  with  mercuric 
chloride. 

Slaked  lime  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  forming  the  solution 
knowu  as  lime  water.  We  bleached  a negative  in  the  usual  way, 
and  then  put  it  iu  lime  water.  It  darkened  very  slowly.  Another 
piece  of  the  same  negative  we  covered  with  a paste  of  lime  and 
water.  This  acted  more  rapidly,  and  the  result  was  exactly  the 
same  in  both  cases — a rather  dirty  yellowish-brown  negative. 
This  process  may  be  useful  in  practice,  as  the  lime  produces  a 
deposit  of  very  different  appearance  from  that  produced  by 
ammonia,  and  the  possibility  of  varying  the  results  is  always  use- 
ful. Caustic  potash  will  act  in  place  of  ammonia,  but  is 
rather  too  corrosive  a substance  to  be  used  with  safety.  There  is 
one  important  point  to  be  remembered  in  using  lime— its  action 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  ammonia.  Ammonia  combines 
with  the  mercurous  chloride  to  form  dimercurous — ammonium 
chloride,  the  black  substance  which  darkens  the  negative.  The 
action  ol  lime  is  much  simpler  ; it  removes  the  chlorine  from  the 
chloride  of  mercury,  forming  chloride  of  calcium,  and  leaving  in 
negative  black  oxide  of  mercury.  Now  the  following  statement 
occurs  in  several  chemistry  book* : “ Black  oxide  of  mercury  is 
decomposed  by  light  into  metallic  mercury  and  the  red  oxide.” 
This  intensifier,  therefore,  must  be  used  with  caution,  and  its 
permanency  carefully  tested.  Wilh  reference  to  the  intensifier 
which  we  described  in  our  last  paper,  we  have  not  much  more  to 
say,  except  that  bromide  of  mercury  is  rather  more  soluble  in 
alcohol  than  in  water,  so  we  tried  a solution  in  alcohol,  and  found 
it  bleached  tho  negative  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  water 
solution.  We  also  made  a few  experiments  with  a view  to  using 
pyrogallic  instead  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  we  fonnerly  advised. 
Pyrogallic  and  ammonia  will  not  do,  so  we  tried  caustic  potash  in 
place  of  ammonia,  and  it  acted  very  decidedly  ; in  fact,  caustic 
potash  alone  will  act,  though  of  course  in  a different  way.  But 
its  action  is  too  violent,  generally  removing  the  film  from  the 
plate,  and,  if  strong,  dissolving  it  completely.  We  also  tried 
lime  water  and  pyrogallic  ; this  acts  fairly  well.  On  adding  the 
pyrogallic  to  the  lime  water,  a beautiful  violet  colour  is  produced, 
which  disappears  in  a few  seconds.  Baryta  water  is  better  than 
lime  water,  because  barium  hydrate  is  more  soluble  than  calcium 
hydrate ; it  can  easily  be  procured  from  any  chemist.  Pyro- 
gallic by  itself  has  hardly  any  action. 

On  trying  our  intensifier  on  a collodion  negative,  we  got  rather 
curious  results  ; immediately  on  immersing  the  negative  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  or  bromide  of  mercury,  the  image,  which,  to 
begin  with,  is  light  grey,  becomes  nearly  black,  and  is  made  con- 
siderably more  dense.  On  remaining  in  the  solution  for  some  time 
the  image  bleaches  in  the  same  way  as  a gelatine  negative,  and 
may  be  intensified  either  by  the  ordinary  chloride  of  moicury  and 
ammonia  process,  or  by  the  method  we  described  in  our  last  paper. 

And  now,  as  this  is  all  we  have  to  say  for  the  present  about 
mercury  intensifiers,  porhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  the 
title  of  this  paper,  and  say  a few  words  on  the  silver  intensifier. 
It  has  lately  been  proposed  to  use  for  gelatine  negatives  the 
ordinary  silver  intensifier  commonly  used  for  collodion.  On  this 
subject  we  received  the  following  information  : — 

“ If  a gelatine  negative  is  soaked  in  alum  and  hydrochloric  acid, 

Saturated  solution  of  alum  1 pint 

Hydrochloric  acid 1 ounce 

• Read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
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it  may  be  intensified,  like  a wet  plate,  with  cither  pyrogallic  and 
silver,  or  iron  and  silver.  Use  a little  more  acid  than  for  a net 
plate.  No  red  fog  should  appear,  but  should  it  appear  it  will 
re-dissolve  in  acid  alum.” 

The  explanation  of  this  action,  of  course,  is  that  a solution  of 
pyrogallic  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  very  unstable,  and  ready  to 
deposit  silver  if  it  gets  the  slightest  opportunity.  When  there- 
fore it  comes  in  contact  with  the  metallic  silver  of  the  image, 
it  begins  to  deposit  silver  there,  while  on  the  clear  parts  of  the 
negative  it  has  no  action  ; but  on  attempting  to  apply  this  pro- 
cesss  directly  to  a gelatine  negative,  dense  red  fog  is  immediately 
produced.  But  if  the  negative  is  first  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  alum,  or  with  hydrochloric  acid  alone,  the  intensifier 
acts  very  well ; red  fog  appears,  however,  if  the  process  is  forced 
too  far,  but  can  be  got  lid  of  by  again  putting  the  plate  in  the 
alum  bath.  If  hydrochloric  acid  alone  is  used,  it  has  a slight 
tendency  to  frill,  which  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  alum. 

Our  directions  to  those  who  wish  to  use  this  process  are,  then,  as 
follows : — 

Soak  the  negative  for  about  five  minutes  in  a bath  consisting 
of  one  pint  of  a saturated  solution  of  alum  and  one  ounce  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  wash  with  water,  and  then  intensify  exactly 
as  you  would  a collodion  negative.  If  red  fog  appears,  again 
place  your  negative  in  the  alum  bath  until  the  red  colour  is  gone  ; 
this  may  sometimes  take  as  much  as  two  or  three  hours. 

And  now,  it  may  be  asked,  as  has  been  done  many  times  before, 
What  is  red  fog ? Why  should  the  treatment  of  the  negative 
with  hydrochloric  acid  prevent  its  formation?  Is  there  any  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  green  fog  so  common  in  gelatine 
negatives  ? These  are  rather  difficult  questions  to  answer,  but 
we  have  already  made  some  attempts  t o solve  them,  and  if  we 
should  succeed,  prohaps  we  may  have  the  honour  of  bringing  our 
explanation  before  this  Society. 


®0rrcs|j0tt&fttC£. 

THE  YEAR-BOOK. 

Sir, — All  who  keep  the  useful  series  of  Year- 
Books  on  their  library  shelves  must  have  felt  the  same 
dilticulty  that  I have  experienced  in  finding  a number  for 
any  particular  year.  Half-an-inch  at  the  top  of  the  back 
of  the  book  would  suffice  to  print  the  year  in  legible  let- 
ters without  interfering  much  with  the  advertising  space. 
— Yours,  &c.,  W.  B.  Woodbury. 


SUGGESTION  FOR  A DRYING  BOX. 

Sir, — Mr.  Hepworth’s  suggestion,  to  simplify  that  most 
difficult  operation,  the  drying  of  gelatine  plates,  I think 
is  an  excellent  one  ; it  is  simple,  inexpensive,  and  (be  says) 
thoroughly  efficient.  There  is  just  one  point  I do  not  quite 
understand  ; will  not  the  vapour  from  the  “ boiling  solution 
of  the  soda  "defeat  the  object,  and  condense  on  the  plates  ? 
I am  anxious  to  construct  a simple  drying-box,  and  this 
one  of  Mr.  Hepworth’s  seems  the  very  thing.  If  he  would 
kindly  put  me  right  in  my  difficulty  I should  be  greatly 
obliged. — Yours  truly,  L,  Macdona. 

[It  is  desirable  that  the  crystallizing  mixture  should  be 
entirely  enclosed  in  a kind  of  screw-down  copper  vessel  like  a 
foot-warmer,  not  specially  on  account  of  any  vapour,  but  for 
general  convenience. — Ed.  P.N.] 


MR.  JARMAN’S  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Dear  Sir, — At  the  Technical  Meeting  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  Mr.  Jarman  exhibited  his 
Dew  electric  light,  and  every  one  present  saw  that  he  had 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  solved  the  problem  of  electric  lighting 
for  portraiture. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  which  has  troubled  many 
electricians ; namely,  how  best  to  soften  the  intensity. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  and  best  method,  when  used  in 
buildings,  is  to  place  the  lamp  in  a large  tissue  paper 
Chinese  lantern,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  Alexandra  Palace. 
Mr.  J arman  has  in  a great  measure  conquered  the  diffi- 


culty by  placing  a small  tissue  paper  screen  in  front  of 
the  arc;  but  I would  suggest  that  the  diameter  of  the 
reflector  be  doubled,  and  a curtain  of  papier  mineral  be 
mounted  in  front.  Of  course,  if  this  were  done,  the  ex- 
posure would  necessarily  be  longer,  but  this  is  of  little 
consequence  considering  that  an  exposure  of  three  seconds 
with  No.  3 stop,  portrait  lens  and  gelatine  plate  (12  times 
wet  collodion),  sufficed  to  take  a portrait  of  the  chairman 
at  the  above  meeting. 

At  the  end  of  the  demonstration,  the  question  was  asked, 
whether  the  bichromate  battery  in  connection  with  the 
lamp  could  be  worked  more  economically  by  substituting 
one  zinc  and  two  carbon  plates  for  two  zincs  and  one 
carbon  plate,  inasmuch  a3  the  former  is  dissolved,  while 
the  latter  remains  uncorroded.  Of  course  this  would  be 
the  case,  because  it  is  only  the  sides  of  the  zinc  nearest 
the  carbon  that  actually  generate  electricity,  although 
both  sides  are  attacked  by  the  acid.  A much  more 
economical  method  has  been  proposed  by  my  friend 
Mr.  E.  F.  Herroun,  of  King’s  College,  which  consists  in 
painting|the  outer  surface  of  the  zincs  with  paraffin. — 
Yours  truly,  Arnold  Spiller. 


GARNIER’S  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  PROCESS. 

Sir, — Referring  to  a communication  in  last  week’s  News, 
describing  M.  Garnier’s  new  photo-engraving  process,  if 
any  one  will  kindly  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  back 
volumes  of  the  Photographic  News,  or  to  patent 
Nos.  1,936-61,  he  will  find  that  the  principal  part  of  the 
details  have  been  very  fully  described  at  that  early  date, 
and,  as  my  patent  extends  also  to  France  (and,  of  course, 
published  there),  I think  it  quite  probable  that  M.  Gamier 
owes  to  me  the  inception  of  the  vital  portion  of  his  pro- 
cess; and,  while  I am  writing,  I may  just  say  that  if  some 
of  our  recent  authors  and  correspondents  would  “ read 
up  ” the  back  pages  of  the  News  and  also  of  the  Litho- 
grapher, they  would  find  to  their  discomfort  that  they  had 
been  only  threshing  the  old  chaff,  instead  of  a new  crop. — 
Yours  faithfully,  Joseph  Lewis. 


Dr0C££&iB08  oi  jsofutifs. 

Photographic  Society  op  Great  Britain-. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  6,  Pall 
Mall  East,  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  The  following 
gentlemen  was  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — Messrs.  J.  H. 
Benham,  W.  K.  Burton,  W.  J.  Day,  J.  Duncruft,  J.  G.  Horsey, 
J.  M.  Nisbett,  G.  W.  Palmer,  H.  Waterhouse  Pope,  J.  L.  Russell, 
Lydell  Sawyer,  F.  Thompson,  J.  F.  Timms,  C.  Whiting,  A. 
Youngman,  Rev.  A.  Johnson,  and  Professor  Donkin. 

The  first  business  was  the  presentation  of  the  prize  medals 
awarded  to  Messrs.  England,  M.  Whiting,  W.  Bedford,  J.  Gale, 
Dixcn,  H.  P.  Robinson,  Abel  Lewis,  Whaite,  and  Whymper. 

The  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  presentation,  said  that 
some  reference  was  due  to’a  number  of  exhibitors  who,  though  they 
had  not  been  awarded  medals,  had  been  spoken  of  in  high  terms  of 
praise  by  the  judges.  This  reference  he  (the  President)  thought 
was  all  the  more  necessary,  because  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
jury  to  accord  “ honourable  mention  ’’  to  any  exhibitor.  The 
method  of  award  was  this:  each  judge  went  round  the  gallery, 
and,  without  communication  with  each  other,  placed  the  names 
of  those  they  considered  most  deserving  on  a piece  of  paper,  which 
were  afterwards  opened  by  himself  (the  President).  Of  course, 
in  the  case  of  those  about  whom  the  judges  were  unanimous  there 
was  no  difficulty  ; but  there  were  several  pictures  highly  approved 
in  addition,  and  these  had  to  be  adjudicated  upon,  and  this  was 
done  by  voting,  four  votes  being  the  minimum  to  secure  a medal. 
Now,  he  thought  it  was  only  fair  that  those  exhibitors  who  had 
nearly  reached  this  standard  should  be  named,  and  accordingly 
he  had  much  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  excellent  work  shown  by 
Mr.  T.  M.  Sutcliffe,  Miss  Miles,  Capt.  Brownrigg,  the  School  of 
Military  Engineering,  Mr.  A.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Payne, 
Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  F.  Schwabc,  Mr.  H.  Pointer,  Messrs. 
Hills  and  Saunders,  Mr.  J.  S.  Cu.ijrd,  Prof.  W.  H.  Donkin,  and 
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Mr.  H.  Axtmann.  He  also  had  to  mention  the  fait  that 
Mr.  Seymour  Conway  had  exhibited  pictures  to  which  a medal 
would  have  been  awarded  had  not  Mr.  Conway  been  on  the 
Hanging  Committee.  He  might  say  that  this  Committee  had 
executed  their  difficult  task  with  the  utmost  care.  It  was,  of 
course,  impossible  to  please  everyone,  and  the  plan  they  had  pro- 
ceeded' on  was  to  hang  the  pictures  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
harmony  of  effect  as  a whole.  He  had  to  confess  that  it  was 
with  some  surprise  he  had  received  two  letters  complaining  of  the 
catalogues.  Now,  it  was  impossible  to  begin  printing  the  cata- 
logues until  the  pictures  were  hung.  This  was  not  completed 
until  Friday,  and  then  the  jury  had  to  make  their  inspection.  This 
took  a little  longer  than  usual,  and  when  he  (the  President)  left 
on  Friday  evening,  he  had  some  misgiving  as  to  whether  the  cata- 
logues would  be  ready  on  the  following  day.  Mr.  Cocking,  how- 
ever, stuck  to  his  work  throughout  the  night,  and  then  got  the 
matter  into  the  printer’s  hands,  and  by  twelve  o’olock  on  Satur- 
day there  were  fifty  copies  in  the  room  for  the  use  of  the 
press.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  errors  were  wonderfully  few, 
and  these  were,  of  course,  corrected  in  the  subsequent  editions. 

Mr.  Jones  explained,  as  the  writer  of  one  of  the  letters,  that 
he  would  not  have  complained  if,  after  writing  both  to  Mr.  Cocking 
and  the  President,  pointing  out  an  error,  he  had  received  an 
answer.  Mr.  Jones  went  on  to  say  that  he  did  not  expect  the 
Hanging  Committee  to  please  everybody,  but  his  pictures  had 
been  huDgon  the  back  of  a screen  where  they  could  not  possibly 
be  seen  by  anyone,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  he  would 
have  preferred  to  have  had  them  returned.  As  a matter  of  in- 
formation, he  would  like  to  know  whether  any  preference  was 
extended  to  members  of  the  Society  in  regard  to  the  hanging  of 
the  pictures  of  equal  merit. 

Mr.  Vernon  Heath  said  he  should  like  to  bring  before  the 
Society  a matter  which  he  believed  had  been  talked  about  out- 
side, and  that  was  in  respect  to  the  time  for  sending  in  pictures. 
He  had  been  told  that  those  who  sent  in  their  pictures  punctually 
got  placed  worse  than  those  who  sent  in  at  the  last  moment. 

The  President  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Heath,  that  allowance 
was  always  made  for  those  pictures  which,  coming  from  a distance, 
arrived  late  through  delay  in  transit. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  said  that,  as  a member  of  the  Hanging 
Committee,  he  could  state  that  their  desire  was  to  arrange  the  pic- 
tures with  an  eye  to  the  general  effect.  They  also  thought  it.  was 
only  right  to  select,  if  possible,  leading  pictures,  which  illustrated 
some  advance  in  photography  during  the  year,  and  place  them, 
without  reference  to  whom  they  might  belong,  in  a prominent 
position.  It  would  be  observed  that,  as  nearly  as  could  be,  por- 
traiture was  placed  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  landscapes  on  the 
other.  He  might  say  that  it  had  been  often  suggested  that  the 
works  of  one  man  should  be  placed  together  ; but  personally  he 
was  totally  opposed  to  it,  as  a mass  of  pictures,  all  framed  alike, 
would  be  unsightly,  and  destroy  the  balance  of  effect.  In  an- 
swer io  Mr.  Jones,  he  would  also  say  that  where  there  were  pic- 
tures of  equal  merit,  the  claims  of  a member  would  not  be  over- 
looked ; but  even  here  their  claims  would  be  subordinate  to  the 
general  effect. 

The  subject  then  dropped,  and  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to 
the  Judges,  the  Hanging  Committee,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  Annual  Technical  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  3rd,  in  the  large  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Adelphi,  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  said  that  a l.i  le  business  would  have  to  be 
transacted  before  the  technical  part  of  the  evening  commenced. 

Mr.  H.  Normington  was  then  duly  elected  a member. 

The  nomination  of  officers  for  election  at  the  next  meeting  for 
the  ensuing  year  then  took  place,  the  only  alteration  likely  to 
take  place  being  in  the  Committee.  The  name  of  Mr.  W.  Cobb 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  Cocking. 

The  Chairman  then  announced,  as  the  subject  for  the 
December  artists’  competition— “ Innocence.” 

A letter  from  Captain  F.  W.  Turton  was  then  placed  before 
the  members,  but,  being  a matter  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
Society,  it  could  not  be  entertained. 

The  Secretary  called  attention  to  the  forms  sent  to  him  for 
distribution  amongst  the  members  for  sending  pictures  to  the 
forthcoming  Manchester  Exhibition.  Tickets  had  also  kindly 
been  tent  by  Mr.  A.  Standing  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Balloon 


Society  of  Great  Britain)  for  distribution  for  the  meeting  on 
Friday,  Nov.  11th.  Subject : “ Balloon  Photography.” 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society 
would  take  place  on  Saturday,  Dec.  3rd,  at  the  Holbom 
Restaurant.  Tickets  5s.  each. 

Mr.  W.  Brooks  was  then  elected  Technical  Chairman. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  first,  an  instantaneous  shutter  from 
Messrs.  Harvey,  Reynolds,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds.  This  is  an  ebonite 
shutter  : it  is  worked  by  means  of  a flap  which,  when 
raised,  releases  a drop  shutter,  and  thus  an  instantaneous  expo- 
sure is  made ; by  keeping  the  flap  at  right-angles,  the  drop 
is  not  released,  and  any  length  of  exposure  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Werge  then  exhibited  a portable  lantern,  which,  when 
erected,  was  of  a triangular  shape.  The  light  was  obtained  from  a 
permanent  night-light ; the  medium  through  which  the  light  passed 
was  close  silk,  there  being  sufficient  draught  at  the  bottom  for 
the  light  with  a ventilation  at  the  top  It  certainly  folded 
up  into  a compact  little  parcel. 

Mr.  Henderson  then  showed  an  exceedingly  ingenious  appara- 
tus for  filtering  gelatine  emulsion.  It  consisted  of  a glass  globe  ; 
a hole  at  the  bottom  being  covered  with  three  thicknesses  of  wash 
leather ; a hole  at  the  top  for  pouriDg  in  the  emulsion,  and  an 
india-rubber  tube  inserted  in  another  part  of  the  top,  with  a ball 
attached  ; by  pressin?  the  ball  the  air  forced  the  emulsion  rapidly 
through  the  leather,  causiug  thorough  filtration.  Mr.  Hender- 
son further  stated  that  by  having  balls  of  different  sizes,  only 
sufficient  air  was  introduced  to  cause  enough  emulsion  to  pass 
through  to  coat  a certain  sized  plate.  Thus  it  was  both  a filter 
and  plate-coater  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Harrison  exhibited  an  ingenious  little  pocket  camera  for 
plates  two  inches  square  ; it  consisted  of  three  chambers — one  for 
plates,  the  middle  one  being  for  the  camera,  and  the  third  one  for 
exposed  plates.  By  one  simple  movement  underneath,  the  plates 
were  moved  along  from  the  first  chamber  to  the  second,  and  when 
exposed,  on  to  the  third  ; it  was  constructed  to  take  one  dozen 
plates. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  he  had  used  the  camera  in  Paris  on  street 
views,  &c.,  with  success. 

Mr.  Cowan  showed  two  boards  for  cutting  glass  plates ; the 
one  for  cutting  glass  always  in  the  centre.  This  consisted  of  a 
square  frame  working  on  fixed  pivots  from  the  centre  of  the  two 
sides.  Thus,  if  a plate  is  put  in,  and  the  frame  moved  round,  the 
glass  is  gripped,  and  by  means  of  a hinged  board  brought  down 
on  to  it  ; the  centre  is  thus  obtained  of  any  sized  piece  of  glass. 
The  second  board  was  similar  to  one  shown  before  by  Mr.  Cowan, 
with  the  addition  of  a sliding  gauge  to  cut  odd  sizes  in  photo- 
graphic plates.  Mr.  Cowan  also  showed  an  arrangement  for 
copying,  the  principle  being  somewhat  similar  to  the  first  board 
for  cutting  off  the  rays  of  light,  except  the  part  desired.  He  also 
showed,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  a pocket  camera, 
somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  Mr.  Harrison,  with  the  exception 
that  the  plates  in  this  case  came  from  a box  travelling  along  the 
bottom  of  the  camera,  and  also  the  addition  of  a finder,  which 
would  be  very  useful. 

Mr.  W.  Brooks  then  showed  Mr.  Jackson’s  instantaneous 
shutter,  working  either  with  a trigger  at  the  side,  or  with  pneu- 
matic power.  Mr.  Brooks  said  he  worked  the  shutter  between 
the  lens  and  camera,  by  screwing  the  shutter  on  to  the  flange  ;n 
the  camera,  and  having  an  extra  flange  on  the  other  side  of  the 
shutter — if  a large  shutter  was  used.  By  means  of  adapters,  any 
sized  lens  could  at  once  he  applied. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Shew  exhibited  a portable  lantern.  When  erected, 
it  was  about  twelve  inches  high,  and  the  sides  square,  about  four 
inches.  It  was  constructed  of  hard  cardboard  and  two  thicknesses 
of  ruby  paper  mounted  with  ruby  medium  ; at  the  back  was  a re- 
flector, conristiug  of  a silvered  metallic  paper.  The  light  was  ob- 
tained from  a hard  material  that  did  not  give  off  any  smoke. 
Mr.  Shew  also  exhibited  an  iustantaneous  shutter. 

Mr.  Archer  Clarkb  then  showed  an  apparatus  for  pressing 
gelatine  emulsion,  consisting  of  an  ordinary  brawn  presser,  with 
handles  each  side  for  suspending  it  over  any  vessel. 

Mr.  Foxlee  passed  round  several  of  Mr.  Galton’s  composite 
portraits. 

Mr.  E.  Cocking  stated  that  as  they  had  not  the  modus  operandi 
how  the  pictures  were  obtained,  it  might  not  be  amiss  if  he 
stated  what  he  knew  about  them.  A dozen  negatives  of  differ- 
ent people  in  one  station  of  life  were  printed  one  on  top  of  the 
other — of  course,  the  heads  being  of  one  size — and  the  result  was 
a composite  portrait.  The  idea  was  very  useful,  as  showing  the 
different  cast  of  face  in  different  classes  of  humanity. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Jarman  then  proceeded  |to  give  a resume  Jof  electric 
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lighting,  from  Sir  Humphry  Davy  down  to  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Jarman  then  explained  his  own  apparatus  (this  having  been 
already  done  in  these  columns,  It  is  needless  to  repeat  here), 
aDd  proceeded  to  take  some  portraits  by  its  aid  ; the  results 
showing  that,  of  course,  with  s ".it able  reflectors  and  the  proper 
appliances,  a good  portrait  could  be  obtained. 

The  Chaiuman,  after  a few  remarks,  asked  for  a hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  be  passed  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  kindly  attended 
and  exhibited  that  night.  This  having  been  done,  the  Chair- 
man said  he  was  asked  to  call  attention  to  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Photographic  Club  to  be  held  on  November  16th,  at  Ash- 
ley’s Hotel ; also  to  the  Benevolent  Society — the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  having  again  placed  their  Exhibition  on 
Friday,  November  11th,  at  their  disposal.  The  Exhibition  would 
be  open  from  7 till  10  p.m.,  tickets  sixpence  each,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Institution. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  December  1st,  the  annual 
meeting. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
in  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr. 
John  Lessels,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read,  approved,  and  signed,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  ordinary  members  : — Messrs. 
Frank  St.  Ogger,  John  Calder,  Alexander  Drew,  John  Donald- 
sod,  Robert  Smith,  William  Morrison,  George  A.  Wilson,  and 
A.  B.  Stewart. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  M.  G.  Dobbie)  and  Treasurer  sub- 
mitted their  reports  for  the  past  session,  which  were  considered 
highly  satisfactory,  and  were  passed  unanimously. 

After  the  reports  were  passed,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  elect 
office-bearers.  All  those  gentlemen  who  held  office  during  the 
past  year  were  re-elected  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat, 
who  had  resigned.  Mr,  W.  T.  Bashford,  Portobello.  was  elected 
corresponding  secretary  in  his  stead.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members  of  Council  in  room  of  the  four  who  retired 
by  rotation  : — Messrs.  James  Jameson,  Marshall  Wane,  William 
Dougall,  and  John  Simpson. 

Mr.  Cosmo  I.  Burton  then  read  a paper  entitled  “ Mercury 
Intensifies,”  the  joint  production  of  himself  and  Arthur  P. 
Laurie  (see  page  536). 

At  its  close,  Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  thanked  Mr.  Burton  for  the 
interesting  paper  which  he  had  read,  and  which,  he  remarked, 
displayed  a very  great  amount  of  research  in  the  matter.  With 
regard  to  intensifying,  he  thought  it  should  seldom  be  required 
with  gelatine  negatives,  and  then  only  as  a means  of  remedying 
an  error,  either  from  over-exposure  or  insufficient  development. 
The  usual  way  of  intensifying  with  bi-chloride  of  mercury  was  to 
bleach  the  image  with  the  mercury,  and  then  flood  the  plate  with 
a solution  of  ammonia ; but,  as  a rule,  he  did  not  much  care 
about  mercury  intensifiers,  as  negatives  intensified  by  their 
means  were  very  unstable.  There  was  a formula  of  gelatine 
iron  and  acetic  acid,  combined  with  silver  and  citric  acid,  given 
by  one  of  the  makers  of  gelatine  plates,  which  was  very  much 
superior  to  mercury. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat  agreed  with  Mr.  Turnbull  in  regard  to  the 
iron  and  silver  intensifier.  He  thought  there  was  an  insufficient 
control  over  the  density  when  mercury  was  used,  whereas  the 
iron  and  silver  acted  gradually  on  the  plate,  and  could  be  stopped 
at  any  moment. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  moved 
that  the  discussion  should  be  adjourned  until  next  meeting; 
this,  he  further  remarked,  would  also  allow  members  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  Mr.  Burton’s  paper,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
grasp  the  whole  of  it  on  only  hearing  it  once  read. 

This  motion  being  adopted,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
office-bearers  and  members  of  Council  for  their  labours  during 
the  past  session.  Mr.  Moffat  passed  a book  round  the  table 
entitled  “ Modern  Dry  Plates,”  or  “ Emulsion  Photography,” 
euited  by  Mr.  Baden  Pntchard,  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Eder. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  terminated  the  proceedings. 


Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Religious 
Institution  Room  on  the  3rd  inst.,  at  eight  o’clock  p in.,  Mr. 
John  Parker,  President,  in  the  chair. 


The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  dieted  members —viz., 
Henry  Steven  and  William  J.  Mcllwrick. 

The  only  matter  to  be  brought  before  the  meeting  was  a 
paper  by  Mr.  H.  Reid  on  “ Some  Experiments  with  his  Paper 
Lantern,”  but  through  indisposition  Mr.  Reid  was  unable  to  bo 
present ; his  results,  however,  were  placed  on  the  table,  and 
may  he  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

“ The  plates  experr'mented  upon  were  Gray’s,  and  were  ex- 
posed at  a uniform  distance  of  twelve  inches  ; the  developer  used 
in  every  instance  was  the  same,  and  with  the  exception  of  No.  6 
(which  was  exposed  for  one  hour),  all  were  e .posed  for  one  half- 
hour. 

No.  1.  One  thickness  of  ruby  glass  and  one  thickness  of  oiled 
ruby  paper. — Result : a faint  print. 

No.  2.  Four  thicknesses  of  oiled  ruby  paper. — Result : no 
print. 

No.  3.  Two  thicknesses  of  oiled  ruby  paper. — Result : a 
print. 

No.  4.  Four  thicknesses  of  oiled  ruby  paper  with  larger 
burner.  — Result  : a print. 

No.  5.  Same  as  No.  7. — Result : no  print. 

No.  6.  Same  as  No.  7 and  5. — Result : faint  print. 

No.  7.  Same  as  No.  2,  5, and  6. — Result:  no  print. 

With  the  exception  of  No.  4,  the  burner  employed  was  the 
same — viz.,  a 11  rat-tail”  bu.ner. 

It  was  therefore  made  evident  that  Mr.  Reid’s  lantern  gives  a 
perfectly  safe  light  when  glazed,  so  to  speak,  with  four  sheets 
of  paper.  The  lantern  was  not  exhibited  at  the  meeting,  being 
familiar  to  most  of  the  members,  and  having  been  used  on  a 
former  occasion. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  geneial  conversa- 
tion and  discussion,  stiinu'atea  by  the  question  found  in  the 
“ quesiioa-box”  when  opened. 


Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. 

The  second  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in 
Lamb’s  Hotel,  Reform  Street,  on  Thursday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 3rd,  Mr.  J.  C.  Cox,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting, 
which  were  approved  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen,  baving  been  duly  proposed  and 
seconded,  were  admitted  members  of  the  Association — viz.,  Dr. 
Tulloch,  Tay  Street,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Powell,  Ptrth  Road. 

The  President,  in  his  inaugural  addresi,  remarked  upon  the 
large  increase  of  members  during  the  past  year.  The  Associa- 
tion had  much  more  tb an  doubled  bs  numbers,  and  he  (the 
President)  congratulated  the  Society  upon  the  quality,  as  well  as 
the  quantity,  of  the  increase.  He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  arrangements  for  the  Exhibition  were  progressing,  and  that 
the  Committee  would  report  next  month : also  that  several 
members  had  promised  to  contribute  papers,  and  that  these 
popular  evenings  would  enliven  the  winter  session. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Valentine,  V.P.,  most  kindly  offered  the  use  of  a 
large  number  of  slides  for  a lantern  entertainment,  open  to 
members  and  friends  ; and  Mr.  Macdougald,  who  also  premised 
the  use  of  apparatus,  was  appointed,  with  the  Hon.  Secretary 
(Mr.  C.  Johnson),  to  make  arrangements  for  a meeting  on  Thurs- 
day, the  17th  inst.  Mr.  A.  Watt  was  proposed  a member  of 
Council. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a letter  from  Captain  Turton, 
Italy,  on  the  want  of  reliability  in  the  commercial  gelatiue 
plates. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Valentine  exhibited  an  instantaneous  drop-shutter, 
the  improvement  of  Mr.  Lowdon,  Reform  Street,  by  which  he 
claims  that,  by  a certain  shape  in  the  opening  of  the  shutter,  a 
longer  exposure  is  allowed  to  the  edges  than  to  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  which  is  an  obvious  advantage. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Valentine  for  his  explana- 
tion. 

Several  excellent  photographs,  as  contributions  to  the  portfolio 
and  album,  were  received  from  Messrs.  Geddes,  Donald,  and 
Roger.  A parcel  of  forms  was  received  from  the  Manchester 
Photographic  Society,  also  the  American  Photographer  from 
Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  for  which  thanks  were  voted. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  an  interesting 
meeting. 
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Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  3rd  inst.,  the  chair  being  occupied  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  B.  Hall. 

A discussion  took  place  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Jar- 
man’s electric  lamp,  just  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Henderson  showed  the  alabastrine  pictures  spoken  of  by 
him  at  the  last  meeting,  and  said  he  thought  that  negatives 
intensified  with  mercury  alone  would  be  found  to  be  more 
permanent  than  when  iodine  was  used. 

Mr.  H.  Nobmington  showed  an  excellent  negative  of  the 
balloon  which  burst  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  on  the  previous 
Saturday,  taken  just  as  the  balloon  burst. 

Mr.  Henderson  showed  an  emulsion  filter,  and  Mr. 
Harrison  his  bijou  camera. 


The  Photographic  Club. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club  was  held 
in  the  Club  Room  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  2nd  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  reports  of  the  Committe  and  Treasurer  for  the  past 
year,  Mr.  P.  M a wdsley  occupying  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  congratulated  the  members  upon 
the  continued  success  of  the  undertaking,  there  being  no  less 
than  seventy-three  members  who  had  paid  their  subscrip- 
tions for  the  current  year.  Another  subject  of  congratulation 
was  the  Treasurer’s  report,  showing  a considerable  balance 
(£46  3s.  4^d.)  in  favour  of  the  Club.  The  report  further  recorded 
the  dinner,  on  the  3rd  of  last  December,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  at  which  upwards  of  sixty  sat  down,  and  a 
soiree  and  ball  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Photographers’  Benevo- 
lent Association,  at  the  City  Anns  Tavern,  on  the  9th  Feb., 
attended  by  upwards  of  one  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
proceeds  amounting  to  £11  17s.  3d. 

The  reports  having  been  adopted,  the  meeting  proceeded 
to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  result  being  that  the 
old  officers  were  all  re-elected. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  officers  for  their  services 
during  the  past  year,  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  evening. 


Dalfe  in  tfrt 

A lady  rashly  volunteered  to  act  as  subject  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  posing  at  the  Photographers’  Convention  the  other  day, 
and  was  obliged  to  hear  the  lecturer  pointing  out,  in  a loud  voice, 
that  her  nose  and  all  other  features  were  too  large,  and  needed  a 
subdued  light,  and  that  her  square  shoulders  must  be  concealed 
by  a three-quarter  view. — Boston  Taper. 

The  Exhibition  of  Photographic  Appliances. — In  con- 
nection with  the  course  of  Cantor  Lectures  which  will  be 
delivered  by  Captain  Abney,  F.R.  S.,  on  “ Recent  Advances  in 
Photography,”  in  January  and  February  next,  it  is  proposed  to 
hold,  in  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  an  Exhibition  of 
Photographic  Appliances.  The  dates  of  Capt.  Abney’s  lectures 
are  January  30,  February  6,  13,  and  23.  The  Exhibition  will 
be  kept  open  from  January  30  till  about  the  ond  of  February, 
and  will  be  of  a technical  character,  and  it  is  not,  therefore, 
desired  to  collect  photographs  of  artistic  merit  only.  The 
following  are  among  the  principal  classes  of  objects  sought  for 
exhibition  '.—Apparatus— cameras,  lenses,  tents,  instantaneous 
shutters,  slides,  sensitometera,  lamps  (intended  specially  for 
photographic  purposes),  enlarging  apparatus,  printing  and 
mounting  apparatus,  &c. ; photographic  materials  ; illustrations 
of  new  processes — negatives  and  prints  produced  by  new  or 
special  processes ; appliances  used  in  reproductive  processes — 
specimens  of  illustrations  produced  by  such  processes —speci- 
mens of  historical  interest,  as  illustrations  of  old  processes; 
lighting— models  illustrative  of  characteristic  features  in  tho 
construction  of  glass  houses,  methods  of  fixing  glass  without 
putty  or  similar  material,  arrangements  for  the  production  of 
artificial  light  for  photographic  purposes.  Any  person  wishing 
to  exhibit  any  of  the  above  is  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Secretary  ot  the  Society,  who  will  supply  printed  forms  of 
application  for  space,  and  will  be  glad  to  give  auy  further  in- 
formation required.  It  is  hoped  that  arrangements  may  be 
made  for  showing  tho  actual  working  of  some  of  the  more 
recent  processes. 


&0ms00niifttts. 


All  Communications  connected  with  Advertisements  and  Business 
to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Piper  & Carter,  “ Photographic 
News ” Office,  5,  Castle  Street,  Eolborn,  E.C.  Advertisers  are  re- 
quested to  make  all  Cheques  payable  to  Messrs.  Piper  & Carter, 
and  crossed  “ Union  Bank,  Photographic  News  Co.  Account.” 

***  We  are  compelled  once  more  to  postpone  “ By-the-Bye  ” from 
press  of  matter. 

*„*  Photographic  Residues  and  Waste. — We  have  selected 
two  papers  by  (I)  Selimo  Bottone,  and  (2)  Hadah. 

J.  W.  Browning. — We  fear  your  communication  is  too  much  of 
an  advertisement  to  appear  in  our  Correspondence  column. 

S.  Whitlaw. — You  need  not  be  afraid  ; “Modern  Dry  Plates  ” 
will  post  you  up  perfectly  in  the  matter.  You  will  be  able  to 
understand  it  very  well,  even  with  the  “smattering  of 
chemistry  ” which  you  say  you  only  possess,  for  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  very  clearly  set  out. 

M. — You  are  quite  right  in  your  inference  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand Russian  ; but  we  know  a hawk  from  a hand-saw. 

Up  to  the  Scratch.— Curd  soap  is  generally  kept  in  stock  at 
the  London  oil  and  colour  shops.  It  is  a tallow  and  soda  soap, 
and  is  generally  hard,  clean,  and  well  made. 

Ai.f.  Poulton. — 1.  See  page  241  of)the  present  volume  of  the 
Photographic  News.  2.  Probably  you  might  make  a 
beginning  with  £100.  3.  As  long  as  the  motive  power  is  suffi- 
cient, it  makes  no  difference  whence  the  power  is  obtained  ; in 
other  words,  you  will  only  be  able  to  drive  a very  small  machine 
with  the  power  exerted  by  one  man  working  on  a treadle.  It  is, 
however,  unnecessary  for  you  to  trouble  yourself  about  machine 
work  until  you  can  produce  good  work  at  a hand-press. 

G.  Baker. — It  will  doubtless  answer  very  well ; but  if  the  walls 
are  at  all  damp,  line  the  cupboard  with  thin  sheet  zinc.  That 
known  as  No.  6 costs  about  five  farthings  a square  foot. 

J.  Jordan. — 1.  We  should  prefer  the  first;  but  much  depends 
on  circumstances.  2.  Carefully  study  Dr.  Eder’s  book  on  the 
subject. 

A.  F.  A —The  operation  is  somewhat  uncertain,  so  you  had 
better  first  make  as  good  a transparency  as  you  can  ; after  which 
the  negative  may  be  soaked  in  a dilute  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide.  Begin  with  about  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  in- 
crease the  strength  gradually. 

J.  W.— 1.  About  10  ounces.  The  paper  assumes  a general  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  See  answer  to 
J.  Jordan. 

D.  S.  Jones. — 1.  It  should  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
exceed  110°  F.  2.  Any  dealer  in  photographic  goods  will  supply 
them. 

Silver. — Yes,  but  the  results  are  not  nearly  so  satisfactory. 

J.  S.  W. — 1.  Add  four  grains  of  citric  acid  to  each  ounce  of  tho 
sensitizing  bath.  2.  Consult  our  advertising  columns.  3.  Ro- 
duce  the  silver,  and  make  a fresh  bath. 

A Subscriber.— 1.  A wide-angle  rectilinear  or  portable  symmetrical 
of  short  focus.  You  will  probably  require  a camera  with  a rising 
front.  2.  Winsor  and  Newton,  RathboDe  Place,  London ; but  wo 
cannot  tell  you  the  price. 

W.  E.  D.  Jones. — 1.  You  have  made  excellent  progress,  and  if 
you  continue  to  work  in  tho  same  direction  you  will  rapidly 
advance  towards  a high  degree  of  excellence.  2.  It  is  necessary 
to  interpose  a condenser  of  short  focus  between  tho  light  and  tho 
negative,  and  tho  image  of  the  light  formed  by  this  condensing 
lens  should  correspond  in  position  with  the  optical  centre  of  tho 
objective.  A quarter-plate  portrait  lens  is  well  adapted  for  your 
purpose.  3.  Varnish  the  back  of  your  plate  with  matt  vamisb, 
and  carefully  stump  with  blacklead  powder  on  the  defective  parts. 
Nemo. — Be  careful  to  avoid  too  much  light  in  the  preparation  of 
your  plates  : it  being  generally  better  to  do  a thing  correctly  at 
first,  than  to  tinker  up  a bad  result  by  subsequent  processes.  2. 
Read  “ Gelatino-Bromide  in  a Nutshell  ” in  our  current  Year- 
Book. 

L.  Farmer. — Only  under  the  special  circumstance  to  which  you 
refer. 

Ad.  Egqis. — Thank  you ; next  week. 

II.  S.  Bootle. — No.  2 is  the  better  photograph  ; but  unless  you 
send  the  original  tor  our  inspection,  we  cannot  judge  as  to  the 
likeness. 

Progress. — This  subject  will  be  thoroughly  treated  of  in  the  next 
“ By-the-Bye.” 

Anti-Humbug.— It  certainly  looks  like  an  imposture,  or,  at  any 
rate,  a fraudulent  exaggeration ; but  it  would  be  unjust  to  denounco 
it  without  clear  and  certain  evidence. 

Varnish. — If  yrou  cover  it  with  a thin  film  of  albumen,  your 
difficulty  will  disappear. 

Ben  Jarvis.— Nitrate  of  soda  is  not  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
absorbs  moisture  from  the  air. 
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A DROP  SHUTTER  PASSING  THROUGH  THE 
LENS  MOUNT. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Valentine,  of  Dundee,  ha3  forwarded  for  our 
inspection  a very  simple  andeSective  shutter  constructed  of 
thin  sheet  metal.  The  actual  drop  piece  is  represented  by 
figure  1 ; and  by  making  the  opening  A of  the  shape  indi- 
cated by  the  drawing,  somewhat  less  expo- 
sure is  given  to  the  central  portion  of  the 
plate  than  would  be  the  case  if  a plain  rec- 
tangular  opening  were  adopted.  This  drop 
piece  slides  in  a flat  tube  built  up  out  of 
similar  sheet  metal,  a pair  of  circular  holes 
corresponding  to  the  maximum  working 
aperture  of  the  lens  being  cut  in  this  flat 
tube,  and  the  whole  arrangement  fits  into  a 
slot  which  must  be  cut  through  the  lens  tube 
just  in  front  of  the  diaphragm  guide  ; a pair 
of  arc-like  pieces  of  brass,  which  are  soldered 
on  to  the  apparatus,  serving  the  double  pur- 
pose of  keeping  out  light,  and  of  ensuring 
that  the  apparatus  shall  always  be  so  placed 
that  the  circular  apertures  correspond  with 
the  central  portions  of  the  lens  mount. 

The  arrangement  for  releasing  the  drop  is 
neat,  and  well  worthy  of  note.  Figure  2 
represent  it  in  section.  The  three  interior 
lines  represent  a sectional  view  of  the  flat 
tube  and  the  drop,  while  the  outer  shaded 
portion  stands  for  a light  metal  frame  which 
Fig.  1.  can  slide  across  the  apparatus  ; but 
which  is  held  towards  the  side  A by  the  spiral  spring. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  internal  stud  shown  near  B 
presses  on  the  drop,  and  may  support  it  either  at  the  point 
C,  figure  1 (half-cock),  or  at  D,  figure  1 (full-cock). 
Pressure  on  the  end  A of  the  sliding  framework  serves  to 
release  the  drop. 


Fia.  2. 

In  a communication  to  us,  Mr.  Valentine  says  : — ■“  To  use 
the  shutter,  a slot  has  to  be  cut  through  the  tube  of  the 
lens  close  to  the  diaphragm  ; then  the  shutter  is  inserted  in 
the  opening,  the  small  flange  keeping  it  in  place,  and  pre- 
venting light  getting  in.  To  focus,  press  the  spring 
slightly,  at  same  time  drawing  up  the  drop  till  it 
catches  and  leaves  shutter  open.  To  expose,  draw  op  the 
drop  to  its  last  catch.  A very  slight  pressure  on  spring  A 
releases  shutter,  which  falls  and  shuts  itself;  a small  piece 
of  lead  on  B prevents  any  jar  when  the  drop  falls.  We 
generally  carry  several  drops  with  different  sijjes  of  openings, 


using  them  according  to  light,  subject,  &c.  I have  tried  a 
great  many  of  the  instantaneous  shutters  sold,  and  have 
made  several,  but  have  found  none  so  reliable  as  this  one. 
I have  to  thank  Mr.  G.  Lowden,  the  optician  here,  for  the 
great  trouble  he  has  taken,  and  cleverness  he  has  shown,  in 
putting  the  very  rough  ideas  I gave  him  into  shape ; he 
deserves  the  full  ciedit,  if  any,  of  the  affair.” 

It  will  be  well  for  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
generally  undesirable  to  cut  the  lens  tube  for  such  a shutter 
as  that  of  Mr.  Valentine,  it  being  a much  preferable  course 
to  6end  the  lens  to  the  maker  and  get  him  to  make  a special 
tube  with  the  required  slot  in  it.  On  one  occasion  we 
required  such  an  extra  tube  for  a lens  by  one  of  the 
leading  opticians,  and  the  extra  tube  was  in  our  hands  four 
hours  after  we  had  taken  the  lens  back  to  the  maker. 


LIGHT  IN  THE  DARK  ROOM. 

The  subject  of  “ light  in  the  dark-room  ” is  one  which 
crops  up  peiiodically.  We  have  recently  had  a note  from 
one  of  our  correspondents  advocating  the  use  of  a much 
stronger  light  thau  that  generally  permitted  in  the  room 
in  which  dry  plates  are  worked. 

As  opinions  seem  to  vary  so  very  much  with  regard  to 
this  point — some  advocating  the  deepest  of  deep  ruby 
light,  and  little  of  that,  and  some  permitting  a flood  of 
orange  light — the  question  may  be  once  more  worth  look- 
ing into. 

Why  does  such  a divergence  of  opinion  exist?  We 
believe  it  is  due  principally  to  two  reasons.  The  first  of 
these  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  sensitiveness 
of  gelatine  plates  varies  considerably,  and  that  the  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  varies  much  more 
than  the  general  sensitiveness,  even  when  bromide  of  silver 
alone  is  used,  but  still  more  when  iodide  and  chloride  are 
in  the  films. 

With  pure  bromide  the  sensitiveness  to  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum  seems  to  increase  in  a greater  ratio  than  the 
sensitiveness  to  the  blue  and  violet  ends  as  the  rapidity  of 
the  emulsion  is  increased. 

Another  reason  is  undoubtedly  the  different  standards 
of  excellence  which  different  operators  have.  What  is 
meant  by  a good  negative?  How  many  photographers 
make  a habit  of  getting  gelatine  negatives  which,  when 
placed  film  downwards  on  a sheet  of  white  paper,  show 
no  fog  or  discolouration  in  the  shadows  ? Yet  such  nega- 
tives can  undoubtedly  be  got,  but  not,  we  venture  to  say, 
by  those  who,  using  very  sensitive  films  of  bromide  of 
silver,  change  their  plates  and  develop  in  a bright  orange 
light. 

We  have  seen  it  stated  by  some  gelatine  workers  that 
they  change  and  develop  their  plates  in  a light  similar  to 
that  used  for  collodion.  A little  reflection  will  show  that 
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such  a light,  unless  far  more  than  safe  for  collodion, 
cannot  possibly  be  safe  for  gelatine,  because,  even  suppos- 
ing the  latter  to  contain  a considerable  amount  of  iodide 
so°that  it  is  not  proportionately  more  sensitive  to  the  red 
rays  than  the  former,  still  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  time  which  will  fog  the  collodion  would  fog 
the  more  sensitive  dry  plate. 

During  the  summer  months,  when  we  remember  to  have 
heard  the  usual  light  used  for  collodion  work  advocated  for 
gelatine,  we  made  a few  experiments  with  the  sensitometer 
with  the  following  object.  We  wished  to  bring  home  to 
our  minds  in  a forcible  manner  the  safety,  or  the  reverse,  of 
certain  lights,  by  establishing  a comparison  between  sen- 
sitive gelatino-bromide  films  used  in  the  dark  room,  and 
albumenized  paper  used  in  varying  amounts  of  white  light. 
We  wished  to  do  this,  simply  because  it  seemed  to  convey 
something  tangible  to  us  with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
coloured  light  upon  the  gelatine  film,  to  be  able  to  say  of 
a certain  dark  room,  “ This  is  as  if  we  were  working  albu- 
menized paper  in  an  ordinary  room  lighted  with  large 
windows.”  In  working  albumenized  paper,  we  know 
almost  instinctively,  whether  the  light  we  are  in  is  safe  or 
not,  because  we  have  been  used  to  see  any  effect  that  is 
produced  upon  the  paper  immediately ; but  it  is  net  so  with 
the  sensitive  film,  where  we  do  not  see  the  result  till  deve- 
lopment has  taken  place. 

We  worked  in  an  ordinary  collodion  dark  room— that  is 
to  say,  one  which  was  illuminated  by  several  square  feet 
of  orange  glass,  with  ordinary  diffused  daylight  beyond  it. 
In  an  inner  room  the  light  of  which  was  above  suspicion,  we 
placed  a highly  sensitive  bromide  of  silver  plate  under  the 
sensitometer  screen  in  a printing-frame.  We  then  brought 
this  forward  to  the  same  position  as  that  in  which  we 
would  have  worked  a collodion  plate,  and  left  it  for  a cer- 
tain time,  and  afterwards  developed  iu  an  iuner  room.  We 
then  printed  pieces  of  albumenized  paper  under  the  same 
screen,  noticing  how  long  it  took  for  the  same  figures  to 
appear  as  in  the  case  of  the  plate.  The  conclusion  that  we 
came  to  was,  that  working  a pure  bromide  film  of  the 
highest  degree  of  sensitiveness  in  such  a light  as  we  have 
described,  was  just  about  equivalent  to  working  albume- 
nized  paper  in  a full  blaze  of  summer  sunlight.  Either 
operation  is  just  possible — that  is  to  say,  by  the  exercise 
of  considerable  dexterity,  paper  may  be  placed  in  the 
printing-frames,  and  taken  from  them,  in  full  sunlight,  and 
gelatine  plates  can  be  placed  in  the  slides,  removed  from 
them,  and  developed  in  a dark  room,  such  as  that  just  de- 
scribed ; but  the  proceeding  is  not  one  to  be  commended 
in  either  case.  W e have,  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
developed  rapid  plates  by  the  light  of  an  ordinary  candle, 
and  got  what  would  be  called  clear  negatives,  but  it  was 
only  by  great  care  and  much  “ dodging.” 

In  judging  whether  the  light  is  safe  or  not,  it  is  by  no 
means  a sufficient  criterion  to  develop  a negative,  and 
try  to  see  whether  it  is  distinctly  fogged  or  not.  A nega- 
tive which,  in  reality,  is  considerably  fogged,  will  pass  for 
a clear  one  if  it  stand  alone.  Let  one  half,  however,  have 
been  protected  from  light,  and  a difference  will  be  made 
very  apparent. 

Here  is  a farther  experiment  we  tried.  Having  exposed 
several  plates,  and  having  placed  several  unexposed  plates 
in  printing-frames  under  sensitometer  screens,  we  placed 
together,  for  various  lengths  of  time,  in  front  of  the  orange 
window,  an  exposed  plate  and  a plate  under  the  aotino- 
meter.  We  then  developed  these  together  in  ruby  light. 
The  negatives  standing  alone  would  have  passed  as  clear 
negatives,  although  the  plates  which  had  been  beside  them 
under  the  sensitometer  all  showed  several  figures,  one  the 
first  five. 

We  now  placed  in  the  orange  light  for  the  same  length 
of  time  as  the  last-mentioned  one,  another  exposed  plate, 
but  this  time  we  protected  half  of  it  by  wrapping  brown 
paper  round  it.  On  developing,  there  was  a distinct 
difference  between  the  two  halves,  and  the  one  which  had 


received  the  light,  placed  as  it  was  in  close  juxtaposition 
with  the  perfectly  clear  half,  looked  very  inferior.  The 
result  of  the  experiments  which  we  made  in  comparing 
gelatiue  films  wi',h  albumenize  I paper  was  roughly  as 
follows  : — 

Working  the  most  rapid  dry  plates  at  two  or  three  feet  from 
a window  of  several  feet  of  orange  glass,  illuminated  by 
bright  diffused  daylight,  is  equivalent  to  working  alburne- 
uized  paper  in  the  full  blaze  of  sunlight.  With  several 
square  feet  of  single  ruby  glass  it  is  equivalent  to  working 
albumenized  paper  in  deep  shade  outside.  With  one  square 
foot  of  ruby  glass  it  is  equivalent  to  an  ordinary  well- 
lighted  room — that  is  to  say,  that  this  may  be  considered 
a safe  light  to  develop  in  if  a little  care  be  taken.  With 
a square  foot  of  one  thickness  of  deep  ruby  glass  and  one 
of  orange,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  darker  corners  of  an 
ordinary  room ; that  is  to  say,  it  takes  five  to  ten  minutes 
for  any  effect  to  be  brought  about,  so  that  such  a light 
may  be  considered  quite  safe  for  manipulating  and  deve- 
loping plates,  but  is  barely  safe  for  the  manufacture  of 
emulsion,  which  is  best  done  by  artificial  light.  We  know 
of  no  light  in  which  development  can  be  comfortably  con- 
ducted, and  which  will  not  affect  a very  sensitive  plate  in 
from  ten  minutes  to  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  at  least  with  a pure  bromide  of 
silver  film,  we  do  not  consider  it  by  any  means  advisable  to 
use  orange  light  in  the  dark-room  before  the  plate  has  been 
covered  by  the  developer.  It  has,  however,  been  poiuted 
out  that  if  the  plate  is  in  the  developer,  and  the 
image  has  begun  to  make  its  appearance,  a consider- 
ably greater  amount  of  light  is  allowable,  and  this  we 
have  at  various  times  re-asserted.  We  made  one  ex- 
periment to  prove  it,  in  the  room  which  we  mentioned 
before — one  illuminated  with  several  square  feet  of  orange 
glass,  using  the  same  films  which  had  been  affected  with 
only  a few  seconds  of  the  light,  but  carrying  on  all  the 
operations  iu  the  iuner  room,  until  the  image  began  to 
make  its  appearance  on  the  film,  when  we  covered  half  the 
developing  dish  with  a black  card,  and  brought  it  into  the 
orange  light,  and  left  it  there  for  one  minute  till  develop- 
ment was  completed.  In  this  case  we  could  not  perceive 
auy  difference  between  the  half  which  had  been  protected, 
and  that  which  had  not. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPERIMENT  WITH  SWAN'S 
INCANDESCENT  LIGHT. 

Some  trials  we  have  recently  made  with  Swan’s  incandes- 
cent electric  lamps  give  results  that  may  possibly  interest 
our  readers.  We  employed  throughout  an  electric  stream 
of  the  same  energy— that  generated  by  thirty  Grove  cells 
— and,  as  the  whole  experiment  lasted  but  an  hour,  it  may 
be  assumed,  for  all  practical  purposes,  that  the  strength 
of  the  current  was  uniform  throughout. 

We  made  use  of  four  lamps  in  all,  supplied  promiscu- 
ously from  Newcastle, their  resistances  being  respectively — 
No.  1,  G7  ohms;  No.  2,  59  ohms;  No.  3,  58  ohms;  No.  4, 
5 2 ohms.  Our  object  was  to  ascertain  their  actinic  power 
upon  a gelatino-bromide  film,  individually,  collectively, 
and  in  groups.  To  do  this,  we  exposed  a gelatino-bromide 
film  to  the  action  of  the  light  at  a distance  of  fourteen 
feet,  the  sensitive  film  being  placed  behind  a screen  more 
or  less  transparent.  The  screen  was  divided  into  small 
squares,  each  representing  different  thicknesses  of  fine 
tissue  paper.  Thus,  square  marked  No.  1 represented 
one  thickness ; No.  2,  two  thicknesses ; No.  3,  three 
thicknesses,  and  so  on,  the  last  square  being  almost  opaque, 
and  representing  twenty-five  thicknesses  of  tissue  paper. 
The  exposure  in  every  case  was  ten  seconds  ; the  distance 
of  the  film  from  the  light,  or  lights,  always  fourteen  feet, 
and  the  number  of  cells  thirty.  The  development  was  con- 
fined to  two  minutes  exactly,  an„  oxalate  developer  of 
normal  strength  being  employed. 
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Developer. 

Saturated  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  ...  3 parts 

Saturated  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  ...  1 part 

Result  of  First  Experiment. 

Number  of  squares  through 
which  the  light  penetrated. 

Group  of  four  lamps  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4) 13 

„ three  „ (Nos.  2,  3,  4)  15 

„ two  ,,  (Nos.  3, 4)  19 

„ one  „ (No.  4 low  resistance)...  23 

,,  one  lamp  (No.  3,  high  resistance)  ...  20 

As  it  was  a matter  of  ditliculty  to  judge  the  exact 
square,  or  number,  printed  through,  the  mean  result  of 
three  observers  or  readers  was  taken.  So  that  the  deve- 
lopment should  be  the  same  throughout,  all  plates  were 
developed  simultaneously  in  the  same  dish. 

The  result  may  not  permit  us  to  estimate  with  scientific 
accuracy  the  value  of  the  lights  under  the  above  conditions , 
but  it  proves  practically,  (1)  that  the  amount  of  light 
given  off  by  the  four  lamps  is  less  than  that  given  by 
three,  and  that  the  electricity  is  employed  most  economi- 
cally for  lighting  when  only  one  lamp  is  used  ; and  (2)  that, 
at  any  rate,  in  the  conditions  described,  a comparatively 
low  resistance  lamp  gives  more  light  than  a comparatively 
high  one. 

In  our  second  experiment  we  estimated  the  actinic  power 
of  single  lamps,  when  one  or  more  were  in  circuit,  the 
photographic  arrangements  being  the  same. 


Result  of  Second  Experiment. 

No.  of  squares  through  which  the  light  penetrated, 
One  lamp,  No.  4 (only  one  in  circuit) 


One  lamp,  No.  4 (two  in  circuit) 
One  lamp,  No.  4 (three  in  circuit) 
One  lamp,  No.  4 (four  in  circuit) 
Arc  light  (with  thirty  cells)  ... 
Ordinary  fish-tail  burner  ) 
(burning  5 cubic  feet  per  hour)) 


23 
18 

14 

9 

upwards  of  25 

7 


The  result  here  is  interesting  in  showing  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  lamps  by  themselves,  and  to  what  extent  the 
light,  so  to  speak,  is  “ turned  down  ” by  bringing  another 
lamp  into  circuit.  As  our  screen  was  only  graduated  as  far 
as  25,  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  comparative  value  of 
the  arc  light,  for  it  went  above  this  degree  ; while  a low 
resistance  Swan  lamp  only  gave  as  far  as  23.  This  last 
lamp — No.  4 in  the  series — was  the  one  always  tested,  and, 
therefore,  the  results  shown  may  be  considered  the  most 
favourable.  The  result  given  by  a good  fish-tail  burner 
permits  us  to  make  some  comparison  between  gas  and  the 
Swan  light  at  its  minimum. 


SanMs*- 

ON  TRIPODS. 

It  is  because  we  have  no  intention  of  speaking  about  camera 
stands  in  the  studio,  but  only  of  thoee  out  of  doors,  that  we 
have  placed  the  heading  “Tripods,”  above  this  article.  In 
the  studio,  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  the  tripod  employed  at 
all  as  a stand  ; popular  favour  now-a-days  runs  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a heavy  solid  stand  that  moves  slowly  and  smoothly 
upon  castors  or  small  wheels.  Some  photographers  have 
iron  castings  to  work  upon,  and  others  a massive 
structure  of  teak  or  mahogany  ; in  any  case  the  stands  used 
are  generally  very  different  to  those  employed  in  the  field. 

The  landscape  photographer,  whether  he  be  professional 
or  amateur,  whether  he  is  securing  pictures  with  a view  to 
profit,  or  to  his  own  gratification,  isalways  actuated  by  the 
same  motive,  to  get  the  best  return  for  his  trouble.  It  is 
true,  the  professional  photographer  usually  carries  a 
heavier  equipment  with  him,  and  has  more  time  to  spend 
over  his  work  ; but  still,  like  everybody  else,  he  wants  to  get 


through  his  labours  with  tho  least  trouble,  and  to  make  the 
best  use  of  his  time,  and  as  in  the  case  of  his  brother,  the 
tripod  has  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  his  work. 

We  have  travelled  with  a camera  in  various  countries  and 
with  various  kinds  of  tripods.  We  have  employed  high 
stand,  low  stand,  no  stand.  We  do  not  say  our  experiences 
have  solved  the  difficulty,  but  they  have  made  us  closely 
acquainted  with  it,  and  an  obstacle  well  met  is  half  sur- 
mounted. It  is  one  thing  to  know  what  one  wants,  and 
another  to  get  it ; at  the  same  time,  to  bo  thoroughly 
cognisant  of  the  end  to  be  attained  is  a step  in  the  right 
direction. 

A tripod  should  place  the  camera  on  a level  with  the  eye. 
There  are  very  few  tripods  that  do  this  ; as  a rule,  the  eye 
has  to  be  lowered  considerably  in  order  to  focus.  Only  those 
who  haverepeatedly  carried  a camera  out  of  doors  know  the 
value  of  this  dictum.  You  are  walking  along  by  hill  or  dale 
in  search  of  pictures  for  the  camera.  Suddenly,  at  the  turn 
of  the  road,  a perfect  little  gem  presents  itself.  There 
are  some  craggy  boulders,  and  a cluster  of  thistles  by 
the  roadside,  that  will  make  an  admirable  foreground  to 
the  quaint  homestead  beyond,  a brown  thatched  farm  with 
many-gabled  roof  and  red  brick  windows  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s time,  that  stands  at  the  foot  of  a grassy  slope. 
Some  spreading  oak  trees  are  on  the  right,  and  beyond, 
towards  the  left  of  the  picture,  is  the  soft  outline  of  a range 
of  blue  hills.  But  when  you  have  fixed  the  camera  on  the 
tripod,  and  stoop  down  to  focus,  behold  1 half  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  has  disappeared.  Y ou  are  too  low,  you  find,  so  you 
climb  the  bank  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  focus  again. 
Confound  it ! the  foreground  has  now  gone,  and  you  have  to 
bring  down  the  whole  of  your  machinery  once  more.  There 
are  some  more  boulders  further  on,  and  a clump  of 
brambles,  which  will  make  even  a better  foreground. 
“ Come  on ! ” you  cry  to  your  patient  companion,  and 
between  you  the  apparatus  is  once  more  set  up  for  work. 
But  this  time,  it  is  worse  still;  the  lichen-grown  porch  of 
the  farm  is  hidden  to  view,  and  you  cannot  see  that  fantas- 
tic roof  so  well,  which  first  caught  your  eye.  It  is  no 
longer  the  charming  picture  you  first  sighted. 

What  is  to  be  done?  At  first  you  argue  that  there  must 
be  at  least  a dozen  points  that  are  suitable  ; so  you  walk  up 
the  road  and  down  the  road,  only,  however,  to  come  to  one 
conclusion,  that  the  point  whence  you  first  sighted  the  farm 
is  by  far  the  most  appropriate. 

It  will  sometimes  happen,  if  you  have  not  marked  the 
place,  that  you  are  unable  to  find  this  identical  spot  again, 
and,  after  half-an-kour’s  delay,  will  give  up  the  scene  in  dis- 
gust ; and  all  because  you  could  not  get  your  lens  to  see 
exactly  what  you  saw.  It  is  surprising  indeed  how  very 
rarely — even  if  you  can  place  your  camera  where  you  like — 
you  are  able  to  improve  upon  the  view  that  first  takes  your 
fancy  ; and  this,  indeed,  is  only  natural,  because,  of  course, 
you  do  not  halt  until  the  impression  created  upon  you  is  a 
very  marked  one. 

Being  but  ordinary  human  beings,  and  endowed  only  with 
one  pair  of  orbits  at  a fixed  height  from  the  ground,  it  is 
possible,  of  course,  only  for  us  to  see  pictures  at  that 
height,  unless,  indeed,  we  choose  to  walk  about  half  doubled 
up.  And  yet  this  is  what  we  should  do,  in  order  the  better 
to  look  out  for  camera  pictures,  if  provided  only  with  a 
tripod  that  raises  the  camera  but  four  feet  or  so  from  the 
ground.  It  is  surprising  what  a difference  a few  inches 
make,  and  the  difference  is  not  to  be  compensated  for  by 
employing  a swing-back,  throwing  the  lens  out  of  the 
centre,  or  any  one  of  the  devices  which  ingenious  camera- 
makers  furnish  us  with. 

It  is  only  the  photographer  who  has  made  excursions  from 
home  who  can  fully  appreciate  what  we  say  on  this  head  ; in 
many  cases  it  is  possible,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  to  set  up  the 
camera  tolerably  well  elsewhere,  and  even  to  make  a good 
picture  of  the  object  from  a point  much  below  the  eye  ; but  it 
is  work  that  never  gives  entire  satisfaction,  since  you  have 
not  had  your  own  way  in  taking  the  photograph.  You 
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have  not  secured  that  picture  which  caused  you  to  come  to  a 
full  stop  ; you  have  not  done  full  justice  to  your  subject. 

We  have  6aid  that  we  have  travelled  with  various  tripods, 
and  if  you  cannot  take  one  with  you  that  will  place  the  camera 
pretty  well  on  a level  with  the  eye,  our  advice  is  to  choose  a 
low  and  steady  one.  Vibration,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the 
bane  of  every  tripod,  and  unless  the  latter  is  exceptionally 
well  constructed,  this  defect,  obviously,  is  greater  in  a high 
stand  than  a low  one.  No  stand  at  all,  we  once  travelled 
with  in  the  Tyrol — after  a fit  of  disgust  over  a certain  alpen- 
stock tripod  that  turned  out  an  utter  fraud — but  this  experi- 
ment we  are  bound  to  admit  was  unsuccessful.  So  much  time 
was  lost  in  seeking  a support,  that  the  operation  of  photo- 
graphing became  a most  uucertain  business,  and  it  not  un- 
frequently  ended  by  employing  the  moss-grown  boulder  or 
quaint  stone  wall  we  had  chosen  for  foreground  as  the 
pedestal  for  the  camera.  But  a pigmy  stand  we  constructed 
from  an  artist’s  tripod  stool  was  by  no  means  a failure,  for 
we  usually  found  a heap  of  stones,  a back,  or  other  convenient 
resting-place  for  it.  The  camera  was  always  steady,  and 
this  is  more  than  we  can  say  of  any  other  stand  it  has  been 
our  lot  to  carry. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  adapt  the  mountain  pole  so 
successfully  to  the  tripod.  On  one  occasion  we  employed 
a pole  split  in  three,  which  for  mountaineering  had  a brass 
point  or  cap  to  receive  the  three  iron  feet,  and  a brass  band 
in  the  centre,  keeping  the  legs  firmly  together.  This  was  a 
very  good  tripod,  quite  high  enough,  tolerably  steady,  and 
well  adapted  to  glacier  work  and  slippery  places.  In  a 
word,  it  was  a good  tripod,  but  a bad  alpen-stock.  We 
took  it  with  us  over  the  Roseg  glacier  in  an  attempt  to 
scale  the  Biz  lloseg  in  the  Engadine,  but  found  it  too  heavy 
and  too  blunt  for  glacier  work.  Another  time,  there  being 
three  travellers  in  the  party,  we  essayed  to  use  all  three 

5ioles  in  a photographic  tripod.  The  poles  were  made  in 
Cugland  with  a view  to  this,  and  a proper  metal  union 
was  constructed  for  the  yoking  of  the  poles  together.  In 
this  case,  too,  a tolerably  satisfactory  tripod  was  forth- 
coming (although  the  legs  should  have  been  tethered  below 
to  prevent  their  slipping) ; but  in  the  first  place,  the  metal 
union  was  a very  heavy  bit  of  apparatus  to  carry  ; and  in 
the  second  place,  it  was  rather  irksome  to  the  travellers  to 
be  called  together,  and  to  remain  idle  every  time  the 
photographer  of  the  party  wanted  to  take  a picture.  On 
this  occasion  we  crossed  the  Scandinavians  with  a camera, 
and  on  the  second  day  the  heavy  metal  union  was  cast 
away,  its  place  being  taken  by  an  improvised  bracket  of  tin, 
made  from  the  lid  of  a Huntley  and  Palmer’s  biscuit  tin, 
the  tin  itself  being  employed  in  lieu  of  a cauldron  for 
soup-making. 

The  last  tripod  we  have  experimented  with  is  one  re- 
cently described  in  these  columns— a cane  containing  two 
metal  tubes,  one  within  the  other.  It  would  be  possible 
to  get  this  stand  of  greater  height,  no  doubt,  but  ours 
stands  when  set  up  but  three  feet.  It  is,  however,  the 
sturdiest  stand  we  are  acquainted  with,  taking  its  compact- 
ness into  consideration,  for  the  metal  tubes  are  compara- 
tively heavy,  and  present  little  surface  to  the  wind.  The 
stand,  indeed,  acts  as  ballast  to  the  light  camera  surmount- 
ing it,  and  makes  the  apparatus  steadier  than  it  would  be. 
A mountaineer’s  pole  thus  constructed  would  be  a little 
heavy,  but  might  be  trusted  to  bear  weight. 

Mr.  William  England,  who  has  had  more  experience, 
probably,  than  anybody  else  in  the  matter  of  photographic 
joprnies,  has  for  the  past  fourteen  years  used  only  one 
tripod,  a high  bamboo  one.  So  that  it  should  not  be  un- 
wieldy, each  leg  consists  of  two  joints,  which  are  put 
together  like  a fishing-rod  ; in  fact,  Mr.  England  calls  them 
fishing-rod  joints.  Fastened  together,  these  six  lengths  of 
bamboo  look  like  fishing  tackle,  and  Mr.  England  is  more 
often  taken  for  an  angler  than  a photographer.  The  tripod, 
for  strength  and  lightness,  is  unrivalled,  and  as  Mr.  England 
makes  it  a rule  never  to  photograph  in  a wind,  the  stand 
is  always  steady  enough  for  his  purpose.  Mr.  Englaud, 
we  may  mention,  makes  it  a rule  to  employ  a very  broad 


base-board,  and  he  believes  many  shakey  cameras  might  be 
cured  of  their  defect  by  adopting  this  expedient  Many 
photographers  employ  dependent  weights  to  their  tripods, 
but  Mr.  England  never  does  so. 

Mr.  England  goes  nearer  towards  solving  the  difficulty  to 
which  we  alluded  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  ; namely, 
to  obtain  a tripod  of  proper  height  for  the  travelling  photo- 
grapher, which  shall  be  portable  and  steady ; but  if  a stand 
nearly  as  high  as  one’s  eye  is  not  to  be  had,  or  not  to  be 
trusted,  then  steadiness  alone  should  be  the  point  to 
which  the  photographer’s  attention  should  be  directed  in 
choosing  a tripod. 


The  “ At  Home  ” next  week  will  be,  “ Messrs.  Winter 
Brothers  at  Vienna — Photography  on  Canvas  ” ; the  follow- 
ing “ By-the-Bye  ” will  be  “ About  Photo-Lithography.” 


ODD  JOBS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ LOOKING  BACK." 

No.  6. — My  Friend  the  Captain. 

That  there  is  romance  in  photography,  I think  no  one  can 
deny.  The  wonderful  little  turns  tliat  it  has  given  to  me 
will  amply  carry  out  that  fact.  Since  I wrote  my  last 
article,  under  the  above  heading,  I have  had  a most  singular 
and  painful  “ job  ” to  do.  Long  years  ago,  when  I was 
residing  in  a small  fishing  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
laud,  I happened  to  be  walking  on  the  wharf,  when  a little 
boy  playing  too  near  the  edge,  slipped  his  footing  and 
toppled  over.  The  water  had  hardly  settled  over  his 
head,  when  a young  man  who  was  in  front  of  me,  without 
the  slightest  hesitation,  sprang  in  and  held  the  little  fellow 
up  until  a man  in  a scull  boat  came  to  the  rescue. 

That  was  the  first  I saw  of  Peter  Nichol — the  rescuer, 
not  the  rescued.  We  became  great  friends  after  that  in- 
cident, and  during  my  stay  in  the  little  place  I had  a most 
faithful,  intelligent,  and  noble  minded  companion.  Years 
passed,  and. Dame  Fortune,  who  seems  to  take  great  de- 
light in  moving  me  about,  lauded  me  in  Genoa.  I there 
shipped  for  Plymouth  on  board  of  an  Italian  barque 
named  the  Arpocrate.  When  I went  on  board,  who  was 
the  first  person  I saw  but  Peter — Peter  grown  stout,  and 
black  with  exposure  to  the  sun  as  a negro.  We  knew  each 
other  at  once,  audit  is  needless  to  say  that  the  old  friend- 
ship was  instantly  renewed.  With  the  exception  of  Peter 
and  myself,  the  whole  crew  were  Italians,  and  let  me  say, 
for  the  sons  of  Rome,  that  I never  enjoyed  a voyage  more 
than  I did  that  one.  Capitano  Ballestrino  was  a gentle- 
man every  inch  of  him,  and  our  little  reunions  in  the  even- 
ings were  the  joyous  meetings  that  we  stumble  over  only 
once  or  twice  in  a lifetime.  There  was  one  particular 
evening  while  we  were  tacking  against  a stiff  breeze — just 
off  Folkestone — that  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  any 
one  of  us  lives,  and  it  will  be  linked  with  everything  that 
is  jolly  and  the  name  of  Peter  Nichol.  But  1 wander. 
When  we  got  to  Plymouth  we  parted  company,  and,  sailor- 
like, Peter  never  wrote  me,  although  I kept  him  posted  as 
to  my  whereabouts.  Ultimately  I got  wearied  of  writing 
without  ever  receiving  a scrap  in  return,  so  all  trace  of 
each  of  other  was  lost. 

The  other  morning,  when  I stepped  into  the  studio,  I 
was  saluted  with — “ We  have  a very  odd  job  for  you 

this  morning.  Mr.  B . A man  committed  suicide  last 

night.  Mr.  T , who  does  the  work  for  the  coroner,  is 

laid  up  with  fever,  so  they  have  sent  here  to  have  the 
body  photographed  this  morning. 

When  you  don’t  feel  particularly  well,  such  a salutation 
does  not  liven  you  up  very  much.  However,  there  is  no 
kicking  against  the  pricks.  So,  with  as  good  a grace  as 
possible,  I got  ready  my  dry  plates,  and  drove  off  to  the 
Morgue.  During  my  long  years  of  experience,  I have  had 
numbers  of  corpses  to  photograph  (from  a new-born  babe, 
to  a dried-up  mummy  of  a century)  ; but,  singular  to  say 
I never  went  with  so  much  reluctance  as  I did  to  this 
“ job."  When  I got  into  the  room  where  the  still  form  was 
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stretched — when  I heard  the  soft  trickle  of  the  water,  as 
it  coursed  over  the  marble  table — I could  not,  for  my  life, 
turn  my  full  gaze  upon  the  body.  I turned  my  back  to  it. 

I fixed  up  my  tripod.  I screwed  on  my  camera,  and 

then My  heart  seems  to  stop  its  pulsations  even  now, 

at  the  very  thought  of  it.  There  were  the  crisp  curls,  the 
broad,  pure  brow,  the  neck  so  shapely,  that  told  at  once 
of  the  strength  that  lay  beneath — that  strength  now  gone 
for  ever!  There  was  no  mistaking  that  face.  It  was 
Peter!  it  was  my  friend  the  captain.  What  I thought, 
what  1 felt,  it  goes  beyond  my  pen  to  tell.  With  my 
mind  in  a whirl  I exposed  my  plates,  and  rushed  from 
the  place.  When  I got  to  the  studio,  I found  some 
sitters  waiting.  No,  sir,  they  were  not  children  ! Albeit, 

I excuse  you  for  thinking  so,  going  by  the  old  proverb, 
“that  it  nevjr  rains,  but  it  pours!”  They  ■were  nice 
young  ladies,  and — shall  I tell  the  truth  ? Yes,  I did  linger 
over  them ! I took  negative  after  negative,  until  they 
must  have  imagined  I had  fallen  in  love  with  them  ; and 
therein,  most  likely,  have  given  a few  nice  sitters  to  the 
next  photographer  they  may  favour.  If  he  fancies  that, 
having  secured  one  good  plate,  they  will  be  satisfied,  then 
he  shall  know  how  many  I took  of  them.  No,  sir,  there 
was  no  love  for  my  sitters  or  for  my  art.  I only  meant  to 
prolong  the  developing  of  Peter’s  plates  as  long  as  I could. 

I only  tried  to  tone  down  the  shock  I had  received. 
Ungallant,  perhaps,  but  true. 

My  exposures  were,  I believe,  about  four  or  five  seconds, 
for  although  the  room  was  but  meagrely  lighted,  the  walls 
were  whitened  and  the  marble  slab  white,  so  that  with  the 
above  exposures  I made  very  uniform  pictures — no  par- 
ticularly violent  contrasts  showing  in  the  shadows — the 
dark  hair  or  long  flowing  beard  to  the  white  surroundings. 

I developed  with  pyrogallic,  using  a smaller  quantity  of 
this  than  I generally  do  with  better  lighted  subjects,  and  in 
proportion  an  increased  amount  of  bromide  and  ammonia. 

Let  me  here  say  that  I have  developed  negatives  of  all 
descriptions : I have  felt  the  sickening  depression  when 
starting  upon  the  fifth  plate  of  a howling  “ mother’s  pet  ” ; 

I have  muttered  oaths  “ not  loud,  but  deep,”  over  fools 
that  did  not  know  what  they  wanted  ; I have  ground  my 
teeth  and  vowed  vengeance  upon  the  poor  old  maids  of  Bath 
who  wished  to  be  taken  like  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West  and 
Madame  Langtry ; I have  grinned  over  old  men  with 
young  wives — old  men  with  the  dye  running  off  their 
scranny  whiskers  on  to  their  dentist-filled  cheeks — old  men 
whose  brown  wigs  were  palpable  frauds — old  men  of  sixty 
or  seventy  with  wrinkled  faces,  “ their  eyes  purging  amber 
and  pluratree  gum  ” — who  wished  to  look  as  young  as 
their  dashing  dames  of  five-and-twenty ; I have  groaued 
in  spirit  at  the  remonstrances  of  the  widow  who  reproach- 
fully abused  in  plaintive  tones  because  I had  reduced  her 
prize  show  proportions  to  the  respectable  figure  of  “ fair, 
fat,  and  forty,’’  instead  of  the  slender  slimness  of  sweet 
seventeen. 

I have  developed  equally  galling  and  mind-upsetting 
negatives,  but  never  did  I set  to  work  upon  any  with  the 
feelings  I did  upon  those  of  Peter  Nichols  : when  the  image 
appeared  I felt  the  perspiration  burst  from  my  brow  and 
trickle  as  coldly  down  my  cheeks  as  I had  seen  the  jets  of 
the  Morgue  tricklo  down  his.  I felt  a creeping  chill  go  up  my 
spine  ; I felt  my  hair  bristling  on  end.  I felt  as  if  ray  poor 
friend’s  shade  was  peeping  over  my  shoulder,  and  watching 
mo  work ! 

That  same  night  I informed  the  police  of  my  knowledge 
of  his  name  and  whereabouts  : the  whole  truth  came  out. 
Peter,  with  his  great  honest  heart,  had  married  a woman  who 
could  not  appreciate  him — whose  mind  and  passions  were 
never  meant  to  reciprocate  his.  His  lavish  bestowmont  of 
money  and  trinkets  upon  her  had  even  the  wrong  construc- 
tion put  upon  them.  “ He  means  it  as  a peace  offering,” 
she  would  remark.  “ Is  not  he  a fool?”  Her  infamy  was 
discovered  when  he  came  from  a long  voyage ; there  were 
bitter  words,  and  Peter  departed  swearing  he  would  have 
revenge.  He  went  straight  to  a lawyer’s  office,  and  willed 


over  his  share  in  the  vessel  to  her,  and  all  his  personal  effects 
— that  was  Peter’s  revenge!  A fool’s  revenge,  perhaps,  but 
great,  good-hearted  men  prove  oftenest  the  greatest  fools  in 
the  world’s  eyes  where  strong  affections  are  concerned. 

I often  wonder  how  poor  Peter’s  widow  felt  when  all — 
when  his  last  great  act  came  to  light.  I mean  the  will,  not 
the  other;  yet  “Judge  not,” &c.  Such  was  my  friend  the 
Captain. 


ALCOHOLIC  SOLUTION  OF  TANNIC  ACID  FOR 
.PREVENTING  FRILLING. 

BY  A.  J.  JARMAN. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  use  of  gelatine  dry  plates 
there  have  been  numerous  complaints  from  different  photo- 
graphers of  one  great  trouble  in  connection  with  their  use, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  use  of  gelatine  : the  trouble  I refer  to  is  frilling.  The 
maker,  of  course,  should  know  whether  his  plates  possess 
this  quality  or  not,  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  could  not 
be  certain  that  his  plates  were  free  from  frilling  until  they 
were  made,  and  tried  when  dry  ; when  such  was  found  to 
be  the  case,  all  sorts  of  remedies  were  resorted  to  for  the  cure 
of  this  evil — a solution  of  potash  alum  standing,  possibly,  at 
the  head  of  the  list.  Many  have  found  the  application  of 
methylated  spirit  thoroughly  successful  when  all  other 
means  have  failed  to  save  a valuable  negative.  I have 
often  found  it  so  ; but  what  I have  to  propose  now  has 
stood  the  thorough  test  of  experience ; even  during  the 
excessive  hoLweather  last  summer  it  proved  itself  perfectly 
effeetual,  and  enabled  plates  to  bo  made  when  otherwise  the 
making  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  The  formula  is  as 
follows  : — 

Tannic  acid...  ...  ...  ...  5 grains 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

When  the  tannic  acid  has  completely  dissolved,  add  forty 
minims  to  every  twenty  ounces  of  emulsion ; vigorous 
stirring  must  accompany  the  addition  of  the  tannic  acid 
solution.  It  may  now  be  thoroughly  filtered,  and  the 
plates  coated.  Upon  trial,  with  plates  prepared  with  the 
above  addition,  no  such  thing  as  frilling  will  take  place  ; 
only  in  one  instance  have  I ever  seen  trilling  take  place 
when  tannic  acid  was  added,  and  this  was  after  a prolonged 
heating  to  140°  Fab.  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  tannic  acid 
being  mixed  with  the  emulsion  before  this  long-continued 
heating  took  place.  I think  such  a test  as  this  is  entirely 
outside  the  domain  of  practical  emulsion  making. 

Tannic  acid  does  not  appear  to  act  at  all  upon  silver 
bromide  in  gelatine,  as  I believe  chrome  alum  does.  If  a 
strong  solution  of  tannic  acid  be  applied  to  a gelatino- 
bromide  emulsion,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  gelatine 
gradually  separates  from  the  silver  bromide  in  flakes,  and  is 
quite  transparent. 

The  above  proportion  produces  no  such  result,  but,  from 
practical  application,  is  just  the  right  proportion  to  give 
suitable  toughness  to  the  film,  without  interfering  with  its 
adhesive  properties ; neither  does  it  interfere  with  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  film,  which  has  been  proved  by  coating  plates 
with  some  of  the  same  emulsion  without  the  addition  of 
tannic  acid,  and  comparing  the  exposures  ; while  it  is  well 
known  that  however  small  the  quantity  of  chromo  alum 
added,  although  it  stops  frilling,  it  very  materially  interferes 
with  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  employ  a small  quantity  of 
alcohol  in  the  emulsion,  besides  that  in  which  the  tannio 
acid  is  mixed,  because  it  helps  very  considerably  to  incorpo- 
rate the  tannic  acid  thoroughly  with  the  emulsion. 

I believe  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  make  gelatine 
plates  in  the  tropics  by  adopting  the  above  use  of  tannic 
acid  solution,  although,  if  decomposition  was  long  set  in, 
and  much  meta-gelatine  had  formed,  I do  not  think  tannic 
acid  would  cause  such  decomposed  emulsion  to  produce 
plates  free  from  frilling;  but  in  the  usual  way  of  working  I 
am  quite  sure  that  a tendency  to  frilling  is  completely 
arrested. 
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Bates. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Woodbury  lectured  on  Balloon  Photo- 
graphy last  week  at  the  Aquarium.  Mr.  'Woodbury’s 
camera,  which  our  readers  may  remember  is  sent  into  the 
air  by  a small  balloon,  and  worked  from  the  earth  by  electric 
wires,  is  to  be  practically  tested  in  Paris  next  summer,  the 
idea  being  to  photograph  the  French  metropolis  in  sections. 

Won’t  do,”  said  a friend  quietly,  but  knowingly, 
as  he  banded  us  back  Mr.  Bolas’  detective  camera  ; we 
had  tried  to  make  it  clear  to  him  how  it  could  be  made  to 
photograph  while  held  in  the  hand  like  an  opera  glass. 
“ Won’t  do  at  all ; why,  it  shows  the  thiugs  all  upside 
down.” 


Bromide  of  potassium,  which  during  the  past  few  years 
has  become  a favourite  medicine,  is  now  proposed  by  Dr 
Gibson  as  an  antidote  for  sea-sickness ; or,  rather,  as  it  is 
more  soluble,  Dr.  Gibson  prefers  sodium  bromide,  a drachm 
of  which  is  taken  with  one’s  meals  three  times  a day,  some 
two  or  three  days  before  sailing. 

A trite  application  of  photography.  Dining,  not  long 
ago,  at  a house  in  which  the  camera  is  something  more  than 
a familiar  p'aything,  the  dessert  plates  were  set  round, 
covered  with  photographic  d’oyleys.  They  were  somewhat 
the  form  of  small  mats,  the  centre  occupied  by  a photo- 
graphic portrait — the  size  of  a cabinet  bust — and  the  mar- 
gin consisting  of  white  fringe.  The  portraits  were  printed 
— some  on  cambric,  and  some  on  silk,  and  were  backed  with 
red  lining,  which  gave  the  fabric  a roseate  hue. 

The  d’oyleys  had  a still  further  interest.  They  were  all 
portraits  taken  by  the  host  of  visitors  he  had  entertained. 
Here  was  the  thin  face  of  Mark  Twain  in  profile,  his  forci- 
ble features  and  characteristic  moustache  not  to  be  mis- 
taken ; here  the  smiling  face  and  flowing  beard  of  the  late 
Tom  Hood ; here  Henry  Irving,  who  bids  fair  to  die  a 
millionnaire  ; here  Toole  the  comedian,  and  Lionel  Brough ; 
here  Henry  Leo,  F.L.S.,  Professor  Abel,  C.B.,  the  late 
Thomas  Sopwith,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c.  The  portraits  cannot 
speak,  but  they  lead  to  speaking  on  the  part  of  visitors, 
and  thus  the  mauvais  quart  d'heure  between  dinner  and 
dessert  is  agreeably  bridged. 


There  is  nothing  novel  about  these  portraits  : they  are 
simply  printed  upon  albumenized  fabric.  Here  is  the  pro- 
cess in  brief.  Remove  all  dressing  from  the  fabric  by  boil- 
ing in  water  containing  a little  potash ; dry,  smoothen, 
and  albumenize  with  : — 

Ammonium  chloride...  ...  2 grammes 

Water 250  cub.  cents. 

White  of  two  eggs 

Tho  eggs  are  beaten  and  allowed  to  subside,  and  the 
mixture  strained.  A strong  silver  bath  (70  grains  per 
ounce)  is  used  for  sensitizing,  and  printing,  toning,  and  fix- 
ing must  be  done  iu  the  same  day.  Do  not  use  a hot  rolling 
press  to  finish,  as  it  may  stain. 


When  we  were  in  Vienna  in  the  autumn,  a chemist  asked 
if  we  could  procure  him  a copy  of  “ Researches  on  Light” 
by  the  late  Robert  Hunt.  He  was  making  a historical 
collection  of  the  works  of  the  fathers  of  photography,  and 
to  those  of  Niepce,  Daguerre,  Fox  Talbot,  Mungo  Ponton, 
and  Herschel,  he  wished  to  add  this  now  rare  volume.  Our 
friend  was  not  a little  surprised  when  we  told  him  that 
Robert  Hunt  was  not  only  alive  and  well,  but  that  a new 
edition  of  bis  Cornwall  Legends  had  but  just  appeared. 

But,  perhaps,  the  best  proof  that  the  author  of  “ Researches 
on  Light  ” and  “ Photography  ” is  still  in  good  health  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  he  has  kindly  promised  us  an 
article  on  antc-Daguerrean  photography,  a subject  upon 
which  no  man  living  is  so  competent  to  write  as  Mr.  Robert 
Hunt.  We  shall  place  it  first  in  our  Year-Book  for  1882. 

When  Sarah  Berdhardt  visited  America,  6,000  copies  of 
her  photograph  were  hastily  packed  off  by  one  firm  alone, 
in  this  country,  to  the  same  destination  ; now,  we  hear  that 
there  accompany  Adelina  Patti  to  the  United  States  10,000 
portraits  from  Bergamasco’s  studio  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Evidently  there  is  no  need  to  teach  some  photographers 
their  business. 


Mr.  Edward  Whymper,  the  first  to  climb  the  Chimborazo — 
as  he  was  the  first  to  scale  the  Matterhorn — promises  us  a 
paper  on  photography  in  high  places  for  the  Year-Book  ; 
and  Mr.  G.  M.  Whipple,  B.Sc.,  the  director  of  Kew  Obser- 
vatory, will  describe  therein  a new  cloud  camera  for  meteoro- 
logical observations. 

An  ingenious  idea  from  our  talented  friend  Mr.  A.  Eggis 
is  placed  before  our  readers  this  week.  A number  of  low 
reliefs,  such  as  carbon  prints,  are  to  be  piled  on  each  other 
so  as  to  build  up  high  composite  relief.  Supposing  that  a 
number  of  carbon  prints  were  made  on  flexible  support, 
and  all  transferred  to  the  same  rigid  surface,  precautions 
well  known  to  printers  being  taken  to  ensure  register, 
Mr.  Eggis’s  idea  might  be  easily  and  simply  carried  out. 

Those  interested  in  the  production  of  “ magic  photo- 
graphs,” and  of  transparencies  by  the  aid  of  a surface  of 
luminous  paint,  may  like  to  know  that  it  is  now  included  in 
“Judson's  dyes,”  and  may  be  purchased  at  a shilling  a 
bottle. 


Another  interesting  discovery  made  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy. It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  magnetic  disturb- 
ances observed  from  time  to  time  underground  were  due  to 
violent  changes  taking  place  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
But  it  has  been  found  that  the  6ame  action  is  observed  in 
the  atmosphere  during  storms,  and  that  magnetic  disturb- 
ances are  found  as  much  above  the  earth  as  below  it. 
Photography  is  employed  to  watch  and  trace  such  disturb- 
ances— that  is  to  say,  the  movements  of  a swinging  bar 
magnet — and  Professor  Stokes  tells  us  that  the  coincidence 
between  the  photographic  records  or  curves  left  by  earth 
currents,  and  those  left  by  magnetic  storms,  is  most  remark- 
able ; every  peak  of  the  one,  you  may  say,  answers  to  the  peak 
of  the  other. 
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THE  SWAN  COLLECTION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS 
AT  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The  exhibition  of  photography  which  was  opened  to  the 
public  yesterday  morning  at  tho  Central  Exchange  Art 
Gallery  is  one  that  will  do  credit  to  a town  even  of  the 
standing  of  Newcastle.  Although  avowedly  brought 
together  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  what  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  way  of  photographic  pictures  upon  the  gela- 
tino-bromide  plates  prepared  by  Messrs  Mawson  and  Swan, 
the  exhibition  is  well  worthy  of  being  visited,  not  only  by 
photographers,  but  also  by  the  general  public.  Unfortu- 
nately, at  the  time  of  our  visit  yesterday  afternoon,  the  cata- 
logue had  not  been  printed,  so  we  hope  contributors  will  for- 
give any  error  or  oversight  of  which  we  may  be  guilty  in 
this  imperfect  description.  To  begin,  we  may  mention  that 
the  Central  Art  Gallery  is  a very  lofty  and  well-lighted 
building,  semi-circular  in  form,  and  of  this  a section  has 
been  devoted  to  photography,  the  rest  being  occupied  by 
paintings.  Since,  however,  the  latter  are  screened  off,  they 
do  not  mar  the  more  sombre  effects  of  the  photographic 
pictures.  Mi.  Swan  had  intimated  that  he  would  give 
two  silver  medals  to  the  most  deserving  contributors,  but 
this  number  in  the  end  was  largely  augmented  ; ind  ed, 
the  jury  awarded  three  silver  medals  and  seven  bronze  ones. 
The  silver  medal  for  portraiture  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B. 
Scott,  of  New  South  W ales,  for  a charming  study  of  a female 
head  ; it  is  a bust  portrait  of  a lady  in  evening  dress,  the 
posing  and  lighting  being  managed  with  much  taste, 
while  the  model  herself  is  very  pleasing.  Messrs.  D.  and  W. 
Downey  secure  a bronze  medal  for  a frame  of  portraits,  of 
which  one,  a portrait  of  Miss  Violet  Cameron  in  character,  is 
enchanting ; and  Messrs.  E.  Day  and  Co.,  of  Bournemouth, 
are  also  rewarded  with  a bronze  medal,  given,  we  suspect, 
for  the  soft  hazel  eyes  of  Mabel,  into  which  visitors  to  the 
London  Exhibition  have  looked  with  admiration.  Messrs. 
Chaffin  and  Son,  of  Taunton,  receive  a like  award  for  “ The 
Signal,”  a lady  enveloped  in  soft  woollen  shawl,  dropping  a 
rose  from  her  balcony.  For  landscape  pictures,  the  silver 
medal  is  given  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Pettitt,  of  Keswick ; he  has 
two  lake  scenes  ; it  may  be  said,  nature  in  joy,  and  nature  in 
sadness.  The  latter  shows  the  sweet  placid  waters  of 
Keswick,  with  range  upon  range  of  dark  hills  beyond, 
and  it  is  this  that  earns  the  distinction.  A bronze 
medal  is  given  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe  for  a country 
lane  scene,  with  soft  hedgerows  and  with  English 
homesteads  beyond.  A bronze  medal  also  falls  to  Mr. 
J.  P.  Gibson,  of  Hexham,  for  a marvellous  bit  of 
photographic  printing  and  composition,  being  some  quaint 
old  houses  at  Hexham ; it  reminds  one  of  the  delightful 
pictures  of  Mr.  Harvey  Barton,  and  we  can  give  no  higher 
praise.  An  extra  silver  medal  is  justly  awarded  to  Mr. 
Abel  Lewis,  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  a magnificent  frame 
of  instantaneous  views,  most  of  which  were  shown  in 
London ; and  an  extra  bronze  medal  is  given  for  interiors, 
those  of  Mr.  H.  Manfield  being  adjudged  most  worthy  to 
receive  it.  Mr.  Manfield’s  Marble  Hall  and  Interiors  of 
Lichfield  and  Canterbury  Cathedrals  are  too  well-known  for 
us  to  dwell  upon  their  high  excellence.  Finally,  the  one 
extra  bronze  medal  is  awarded  to  the  pretty  snow  scenes  of 
Mr.  Hendry,  of  Godmanchester ; the  frosteddrees  and  delicate 
silver  filigree  upon  twigs  and  branches,  let  alone  the  bright- 
ness of  the  little  photographs,  fully  deserved  recognition. 
Among  other  contributions  of  excellence,  we  may  mention 
the  portraits  of  Messrs.  Russell,  of  Chichester,  and  Mr. 
Fielder;  the  fine  landscapes  of  Mr.  Brightmar' ; the  Swiss 
scenes  of  Mr.  Brookes,  of  Huddersfield  ; the  poitraits  of  Mr. 
Hawke,  of  Plymouth  ; the  carbon  portraits  of  Mr.  Greene 
and  Mr.  Winter,  both  deserving  of  praise ; the  portraits 
by  the  Messrs.  Macintosh,  of  Kelso ; and  those  of  Mr.  Barry, 
of  Hull. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESIDUES  AND  WASTES:  WHAT 
IS  WORTH  SAVING,  AND  HOW  I SAVE  IT. 

BV  SELIMO  BOTTOM E. 

The  waste  products  which  in  my  business  I find  worth 
saving  are,  A , Silver  wastes ; B,  Gold  wastes;  and  C,  Collo- 
dion wastes. 

A.  The  Siloer  Wastes  consist  of  : 1st.  Old  spent  or  other- 
wise defective  baths,  whether  originally  intended  for  plates 
or  paper,  as  also  the  first  water  used  for  washing  untoned 
and  unfixed  prints;  2nd.  Development  residues;  3rd. 
Sensitized  paper  clippings,  comprising  filtering  papers  that 
have  served  for  filtering  baths  or  blotting  off  sensitized 
papers;  4th.  Spent  fixing  solutions  ; 5th.  Spoiled  emulsions. 

I collect  all  my  waste  or  spent  baths  in  Winchester 
quarts,  to  be  operated  on  once  every  three  months.  My 
developing  trays,  which  are  of  white  glazed  porcelain  (and 
into  which  I allow  no  fixing  solution  to  fall)  are  brushed 
out  every  evening,  and  the  muddy  liquid  poured  into  a 
large  filter  which  stands  over  my  washing  sink.  In  this 
filter  gradually  accumulates  all  the  silver  precipitated  by 
the  developors.  I fix  in  a dipping  bath,  and  as  soon  as  I 
find  the  hyposulphite  begins  to  work  slowly,  inconsequence 
of  being  charged  with  silver,  I pour  it  into  a large  earthen- 
ware pan,  to  be  treated  along  with  the  silver  baths.  Spoiled 
emulsions  are  boiled  with  a few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  to  render  the  gelatine  incapable  of  setting,  and  thrown 
into  the  same  hyposulphite  pan.  My  printer  puts  all  his 
clippings  into  a drawer,  wherein  are  also  stored  old  silver 
filter  papers,  and  blotters  from  the  corners  of  frames,  &c. 
These  clippings,  &c.,  are  burned  once  every  month  in  a large 
flower  pot,  until  the  whole  mass  fairly  glows,  and  the  ashes 
collected  for  treatment  along  with  the  other  wastes,  as  here- 
after described.  When  a sufficient  amount  of  wastes  has 
accumulated  to  make  it  worth  while  to  operate  (with  me 
this  is  about  once  every  three  months),  I place  my  pan 
containing  tho  spent  hyposulphite  out  of  doors.  I then 
pour  into  it  all  the  waste  baths  1 may  have  saved,  and  give 
the  whole  a stir  up  with  a glass  rod.  I now  make  a saturated 
solution  of  potassium  sulphide  in  water,  and  add  this  little 
by  little  to  the  mixture,  as  long  as  a dark  brown  precipitate 
is  produced.  When  a further  addition  produces  no  further 
precipitate,  I cease.  This  operation  must  be  performed  out  of 
doors,  for  the  fumes  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  which  are  given 
off  would  otherwise  affect  the  silver  solutions  in  the  operating 
room.  The  black  precipitate  is  silver  sulphide.  It  is  allowed 
to  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  the  clear  solution  decanted 
carefully  off,  and  the  silver  sulphide  placed  on  a filter,  and 
washed  by  allowing  pure  water  to  run  through  the  filter, 
until  it  comes  through  quite  tasteless.  The  sulphide  of 
silver  is  now  allowed  to  dry  on  the  filter.  The  development 
wastes  that  have  collected  on  tho  filter  over  the  sink,  as 
previously  described,  are  now  also  washed  in  the  same 
manner,  until  the  water  runs  through  tastdess.  These, 
which  consist  of  nearly  pure  silver,  are  also  allowed  tc  dry. 
When  quite  dry,  these,  along  with  the  contents  of  the  other 
filter,  and  the  ashes  of  the  paper  clippings,  &c.,  are  weighed. 
Twice  their  weight  of  saltpetre  is  added  to  them,  and  the 
mixture  rubbed  up  fine,  in  a glass  or  porcelain  mortar.  A 
common  clay  crucible,  capable  of  containing  twice  the  bulk 
of  the  mixture,  is  now  placed  in  a clear  fire,  and  when  its 
bottom  is  red  hot,  the  mixture  is  put  into  it  a teaspoonful 
at  a time.  The  mixture  deflagrates,  the  sulphur  and  other 
impurities  are  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
saltpetre,  and  combine  with  its  potash,  while  the  silver  is 
set  free.  When  the  whole  of  the  mixture  has  been  thus 
treated,  the  crucible  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  allowed 
to  cool.  When  cold,  the  contents  are  removed,  and  boiled 
in  an  evaporating  dish  in  two  or  three  chauges  of  water,  then 
once  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  to  remove  any  earthy  matter 
derived  from  the  paper  clippings  ; and  lastly,  washed  on  a 
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filter  with  pure  water  to  remove  the  hydrochloric  acid.  What 
remains  on  the  filter  is  pure  silver,  which,  when  dry,  may  be 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  aud  crystallized  in  the  usual  manner, 
the  result  being  remarkably  free  from  zinc,  organic  matter, 
or  other  contaminations,  usually  found  in  silver  reduced  from 
its  chloride  by  zinc,  &c.  Any  black  residue  left  after  treat- 
ment with  nitric  acid  consists  of  gold  derived  from  the 
toned  prints,  and  may  be  treated  as  described  at  B. 

B.  Gold  (Paste. — In  practice,  I do  not  find  it  worth  while 
to  save  the  waste  toned  prints,  either  for  the  gold  or  the 
silver  they  contain.  Of  the  former  they  contain  an  appreci- 
able quantity  ; of  the  latter  hardly  any,  certainly  not  enough 
to  pay  for  extraction.  I produce  very  few  waste  toned  proofs, 
for  if  a print  does  not  appear  satisfactory  when  it  leaves  the 
printing  frame,  it  is  at  once  rejected.  My  wastes  consist 
principally,  as  far  as  gold  is  concerned,  in  the  dark  purplish 
deposit  which  accumulates  round  the  toning  bath  stock 
bottle,  in  the  spent  toning  baths  themselves,  and  lastly,  in 
the  black  deposit  which  sometimes  forms  in  the  toning  dishes 
with  certaiu  samples  of  paper. 

The  black  powder  which  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  the 
toning  baths,  as  also  the  iridescent  purplish  film  which 
adheres  to  the  stock  bottle,  consists  almost  entirely  of  pure 
gold.  The  toning  bath,  after  each  day’s  work,  is  run  through 
an  asbestos  filter,  anil  the  clear  filtrate  brought  up  to 
strengh  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  gold,  if  it  works  too 
slowly.  On  the  filter  remain  any  particles  of  gold  that  may 
have  been  precipitated  during  the  course  of  toning.  Ouce 
a month,  the  stock  bottle  (while  empty)  is  washed  out  with 
aqua-regia  (nitro-hydrochloric  acid),  which  dissolves  out 
the  adhering  gold,  the  washings  poured  into  the  asbestos  filter, 
and  collected  in  a bottle  as  they  run  through.  The  gold 
left  on  the  filter  is  thus  dissolved  out.*  These  washings,  which 
contain  gold  chloride  along  with  free  aqua-regia,  are  used 
again  and  again  for  the  same  purpose,  until  at  last  they 
become  so  saturated  with  gold  as  to  refuse  to  dissolve  off  the 
film  from  the  stock  bottle,  &c.  The  liquid  is  then  evaporated 
cautiously  to  dryness  in  a porcelain  dish  over  a water  bath. 
The  result  is  gold  chloride,  containing  free  acid.  In 
making  up  a toning  bath  with  this,  carbonate  of  soda 
shouldbe  added,  until  the  liquid  is  slightly  alkaline  to 
that  paper. 

If  a gold  toning  bath  works  mealy,  or  in  any  way  is 
defective,  I precipitate  the  gold  by  the  addition  of  a strong 
solution  of  iron  sulphate  ; collect  the  precipitate,  wash  it  on 
a filter,  and  dissolve  in  the  aqua-regia  used  for  washing  the 
bottle,  trays,  &c.,  as  above. 

C.  Collodion  Wastes. — At  one  time  I used  to  save  all  my 
old,  stale,  or  thickened  collodions  for  re-distillation,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  ether  for  making  fresh  collodion ; but  since 
collodion  is  now  to  be  obtained  of  a constant  and  trust- 
worthy quality  of  the  dealers,  I have  found  it  more 
advantageous  to  save  tho  collodion  wastes  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  the  glass  plates.  For  this  purpose  it  is  simply 
sot  aside  in  Winchester  quarts.  If,  after  the  glasses 
have  been  washed  in  strong  solution  of  washing  soda, 
they  are  rinsed,  wiped,  rubbed  over  with  a soft  bung  dipped 
in  stale  collodion,  and,  while  still  tacky,  rapidly  rubbed 
with  a soft  diaper  until  all  the  collodion  is  polished  off,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  will  give  perfectly  clean  pictures. 
Nothing  is  so  effectual  in  removing  old  films,  whethei 
varnished  or  not,  as  stale  collodion,  and  it  has  tho  great 
advantage  of  leaving  the  glasses,  after  rubbing  with  a 
diaper,  ready  for  immediate  use. 

In  conclusion,  as  to  why  I save  and  reduce  my  residues 
myself,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  refiners,  1 will  only 
say,  that  the  trouble  involved  in  preserving  the  silver  in 
the  form  either  of  chloride,  sulphide,  or  paper  ash  would  be 
the  same  in  the  latter  case ; while  for  the  little  extra  labour 
required  for  the  reduction  of  the  silver,  and  its  conversion 
into  pure  nitrate,  one  is  amply  compensated  by  the  increased 

• Sheuld  any  difficulty  occur  in  getting  asbestos,  an  excellent  substitute 
will  be  found  in  crushed  glass , the  coarse  particles  being  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  filter,  and  the  finer  portions  over  them. 


yield  of  the  residues.  I can  honestly  recommend  tho  pre- 
cipitation of  all  the  liquid  silver  waste  by  potassium  sul- 
phide, as  being  the  method  which  gives  the  purest  and 
most  abundant  result. 


BY  HADAII. 

In  my  remarks  upon  the  above  subject,  I shall  confine  my- 
self to  what  is  applicable  to  a business  of  from  small  to 
moderate  dimensions,  as  a very  large  business  would  have 
special  appliances,  &c.,  out  of  place  in  one  of  a smaller  size. 

In  the  first  place,  residues  may  bo  conveniently  divided 
into  three  divisions  : — 1st.  Silver  from  negatives  ; 2nd.  Silver 
from  prints  ; 3rd.  Gold. 

1st  Division. — In  a business  of  moderate  dimensions  it  is 
my  opinion  that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to  save  the 
small  amount  of  silver  remaining  in  the  spent  iron  developer, 
as  the  bulk  of  tho  silver  is,  or  ought  to  be,  used  in  forming 
tho  image  on  the  plate ; consequently  I should  connect  the 
waste-pipe  with  the  drainage,  so  that  all  the  washings  flow 
awayatonce.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  pyrogallic  and  silver, 
or  iron  and  silver  for  intensifying,  nor  with  the  saturated 
fixing  solution,  whether  cyauide  or  hyposulphite,  as  these 
are  well  worth  the  small  amount  of  trouble  required  to  save 
them,  and  yield  a rich  return. 

My  plan  of  proceeding  is  as  follows  : — At  the  back  of  the 
sink,  as  being  most  convenient,  have  two  small  funnels  fixed, 
communicating  with  twolargejarsor  vessels  underneath,  and 
into  No.  1 of  these  pour  the  waste  intensifier,  whether  pyro- 
gallic and  silver,  or  iron  and  silver  ; and  into  No.  2,  the  waste 
fixer,  either  cyanide  or  hyposulphite.  This  in  practice  is 
no  more  trouble  than  pouring  it  down  the  sink,  and  the 
funnels,  being  small,  need  not  be  in  the  way.  When  No.  1 
jar  is  full,  allow  it  to  stand  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
pour  off  the  liquid  carefully,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the 
sediment  at  the  bottom,  which  will  consist  of  metallic  silver. 
Leave  this  at  the  bottom  and  go  on  again,  until  you  are 
ready  to  send  off  the  waste  to  the  refiner,  when  it  can  be 
collected  on  a filter,  dried,  and  mixed  with  tho  other  resi- 
dues. To  No.  2 jar,  when  full,  if  cyanide  is  used  for  fixing, 
add  a few  ounces  of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid,  taking 
care  to  do  so  in  the  open  air,  aud  not  to  inhale  the  fumes, 
which  consist  of  prussic  acid  gas.  Add  more  acid  till  no 
further  fumes  are  evolved,  aud  no  further  precipitate  is 
formed.  Allow  it  to  subside,  collect  the  sediment  (silver 
chloride),  and  add  to  the  other  residues.  If  hyposulphite 
is  used  for  fixing,  it  must  be  treated  with  the  waste  hypo- 
sulphite from  the  prints.  Of  course  if  a bath  is  used  for 
the  hyposulphite,  or  indeed  for  the  cyanide,  the  second 
funnel  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  tho  bath  itself  emptied 
direct.  All  blotting  and  filter  papers  containing  silver 
must  be  thrown  with  the  print  cuttings. 

If  dry  plates  are  exclusively  used,  of  course  only  the  hypo- 
sulphite will  be  saved,  as  none  of  the  other  solutions  contain 
silver. 

We  now  come  to  No.  2 Division — silver  from  prints.  It 
is  most  economical  to  trim  the  prints  before  touing,  and 
even  in  case  of  prints  to  be  enamelled,  or  mounted  for  colour- 
ing, I always  trim  some  of  the  surplus  paper  off,  which 
saves  gold  and  silver,  as  toned  and  fixed  prints  are  not 
worth  saving  for  the  gold  and  silver  they  contain.  The 
cuttings  then  are  duly  collected,  with  all  refuse  containing 
silver,  aud  stowed  away  in  a bag  or  box  till  sufficient  have 
accumulated  to  form  a consignment  to  the  refiner,  when  they 
should  be  burnt  either  in  the  open  air  on  a still  day,  or  in  an 
open  fire-grate  carefully  swept  free  from  dust  and  ashes. 
Feed  the  lire  with  small  pieces  at  at  a time,  pulled  loosely 
apart,  and  you  will  then  have  it  all  burnt,  and  no  lumps  in 
it.  All  old  films  from  negatives,  when  dried,  should  bo 
burnt  at  the  same  time,  as  these  are  rich  in  silver.  A con- 
venient way  to  collect  these  is  to  pour  tho  soda  or  potash 
solution  used  to  remove  the  films  through  a piece  of  muslin, 
which  must  bo  then  well  squeezed,  and  the  contents  pulled 
in  pieces,  and  put  with  tho  print  cuttings  to  dry  of  them- 
selves. The  waters  that  the  prints  are  washed  in  should  be 
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tlirowu  into  a large  tub,  having  a tap  a few  inches  from  the 
bottom,  and  a handful  or  two  of  salt,  and  a little  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  added  every  Saturday,  and  the  clear 
fluid  drawn  off  every  Monday  morning,  leaving  the  residue 
(silver  chloride)  at  the  bottom.  This  can  bo  collected  when 
required. 

Next  we  have  the  hyposulphite — whether  from  negatives 
or  prints — and  in  my  opinion  the  worst  by  far  to  deal  with. 
It  should  be  poured  into  a tub,  and,  when  required,  a solution 
of  commom  potassium  sulphide,  known  in  commerce  as  liver 
of  sulphur,  added,  till  no  further  precipitate  isthrown  down  ; 
and  after  standiug  a time,  the  fluid  can  be  drawn  off,  and 
the  deposit  (silver  sulphide  and  sulphur)  dried,  and  placed 
in  an  iron  shovel  over  a fire  with  a good  draught,  and  all  the 
sulphur  possible  burned  out  of  it,  aDd,  when  cool,  this  is 
ready  for  the  refiner.  If  in  small  quantities,  the  above  resi- 
dues may  be  mixed  all  together  ; but  in  case  of  largo  quan- 
tities it  may  be  as  well  to  keep  the  hyposulphite  residues 
separate.  And  here  let  me  say  that  I have  several  times  made 
a rough  assay  with  a small  portion  ofthe  well-mixed  residues 
by  reduction  on  charcoal  with  a blow-pipe,  and  in  every  case 
I havo  been  convinced  that  I have  received  full  value  for  my 
residues,  though  it  was  astonishing  how  near  I could  calcu- 
late what  I ought  to  have  for  them. 

The  No.  3 Division  of  my  subject — waste  gold — requires 
a few  remarks.  If  the  acetate  bath,  or  any  bath  that  is  used 
repeatedly,  is  in  use  at  the  establishment,  I am  strongly  of 
opinion  that,  if  carefully  used,  the  waste  is  practically  nil, 
or  at  least  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  saving  ; but  where 
carbonate  or  any  bath  is  used,  and  used  but  once,  if  a fair 
quantity  of  work  is  done,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pour  it 
into  a large  jar,  and,  when  full,  allow  to  stand  a few  days, 
when  the  liquid  may  bo  poured  off,  leaving  the  gold  as  a 
black  powder  at  the  bottom.  It  will  not  require  anything 
adding  to  it  if  alkaline,  but  if  not,  add  a little  carbonate  of 
soda.  The  clear  portion  can  be  tested  for  gold,  with  a little 
sulphate  of  iron  solution,  and  if  no  deposit  ensues,  may  be 
thrown  away.  The  residue  must  not  be  mixed  with  the 
silver  residues,  bat  sent  by  itself. 

In  conclusion,  I may  say  that  the  above  subject— the 
saving  of  wastes— is  well  worth  tbo  attention  of  even  the 
humblest  photographer,  and,  if  systematically  carried  out, 
will  result  in  a considerable  reduction  in  the  year’s  expendi- 
ture for  materials. 


The  “Topic”  next  week  will  be  “ Dark  Room  Notes,” 
by  hocus  Junior. 


BALLOON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  WALTER  B.  WOODBURY.* 

I have  been  asked  to  deliver  a paper  on  the  subject  of  balloon 
photography  before  you  this  evening ; but  the  subject  is  one 
upon  which,  I am  afraid,  there  is  not  very  much  to  be  said.  So 
little  has  been  done  as  yet,  that,  though  I believe  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  bird’s-eye  views  of  all 
the  principal  towns  and  villages  of  the  world  photographed  and 
laid  map-like  before  us  for  our  minute  inspection,  still,  up  to 
the  present  day,  nothing  really  of  a practical  nature  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  particular  branch  of  science.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  however,  though  very  numerous,  have  been 
considerably  decreased  by  the  introduction  of  photographic  dry 
plates,  from  twenty  to  fifty  times  more  rapid  than  the  means 
we  have  hitherto  had  at  command. 

We  have  first  to  consider  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  object  we 
wish  to  photograph  that  is  in  rapid  movement,  but  the  instru- 
ment with  which  we  are  working.  Let  us  suppose  a train  going 
at  express  ; if  the  camera  were  perfectly  steady,  the  rapidity  of 
the  exposure  would  represent  the  train  as  almost  standing  still ; 
but  if,  during  the  same  rapid  exposure,  the  camera  moved  (say) 
ODly  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  any  dilution,  the  effect 
on  the  exposed  plate  would  be  that  of  the  train  as  well  as  the 
whole  landscape  having  moved  some  dozens  of  yards,  which 

•Read  a*,  a meeting  of  the  Balloon  Society  of  Great  Britain. 


would  be  fatal  to  all  ideas  of  getting  anything  like  a sharp  or 
clear  picture.  It  becomes  very  evident,  then,  that,  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  require,  not  only  the  most  rapid  plates  that  can  bo 
made,  but  also  the  quickest  form  of  (quasi  so-called)  instanta- 
neous shutter.  I add  quasi  so-called,  because  the  word 
instantaneous  can  only  be  classed  with  such  unfathomable  words 
as  “ space  ” and  “ eternity.”  Given  what  is  called  “ instantaneous 
exposure,”  the  same  may  be  divided  again  into  hundredths, 
thousandths,  ad  infinitum.  We  can  only  try  and  get  as  near 
instantaneity  as  possible,  and  then  still  be  a long,  long  way  from 
it.  Therefore — as  I have  before  said — the  most  rapid  plates  and 
shutters  are  of  first  necessity. 

Luckily,  we  have  a great  advantage  in  the  fact  that  distant 
objects,  to  be  rendered  sharp  and  clear,  require  the  minimum  of  ex- 
posure. All  photographers  well  know  that  when  a landscape, 
artistically  chosen  with  its  foreground  (say,  of  trees,  rocks,  and 
water)  is  very  much  under-exposed,  the  whole  will  be  a black 
mass  without  the  slightest  detail,  with  the  exception  of  the  dis- 
tant hills,  which  will  be  found  to  possess  every  ravine  or  water- 
course distinctly  marked ; on  the  other  hand,  to  produco  an  artis- 
tic picture,  using,  perhaps,  twenty  times  the  exposure,  the  trees 
and  rocks  forming  the  foreground  will  be  full  of  the  most  minute 
details,  and  the  distant  hills  have  that  softness  and  aerial  perspec- 
tive which  will  make  a picture  of  the  photograph  ; but  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  distance  in  the  two  photographs,  we  shall 
find  that  the  detail  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  well-exposed  one 
are  no  longer  sharply  defined,  but  have  become  a blended  mass. 
Now,  what  is  a fault  in  the  artistic  landscape  is  the  opposite  in 
our  balloon  photograph,  as  the  whole  of  our  picture  is  composed 
of  distant  objects,  and  therefore  we  want  only  such  an  exposure 
as  will  give  us  the  hard  outlines  with  a slight  amount  of  half  tint. 
We  must  not  expect  to  get  artistic  pictures  so  much  as  plans. 
From  what  I have  explained,  it  will  therefore  be  seen  that  for  the 
purpose  of  balloon  photography, [considerably  less  amount  of  ex- 
posure is  necessary  than  for  views  taken  on  terra  firma. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is  the  relative  advantages  of 
photographing  from  a free  or  captive  balloon.  These  are  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  latter ; as  in  the  case  of  the  free  balloon  the  exact 
tract  of  country  it  is  wished  to  photograph  could  not  be  decided 
on  beforehand,  it  would  be  that  only  over  which  the  balloon 
might  happen  to  be  -wafted,  no  return  being  possible.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  anchorage  (if  1 may  so  call  it)  of  the  captive 
balloon  could  be  so  shifted  as  to  bring  the  balloon  exactly  over 
the  spot  required  to  be  photographed. 

We  have  next  to  consider  ths  various  movements  of  the  captive 
balloon  and  its  attached  camera.  We  have  the  question  here  of 
the  rotary  motion,  as  the  cord  holding  it  (supposing  there  to  bo 
even  the  faintest  movement  of  the  air)  necessarily  tends  to  keep 
the  captive  balloon  in  one  direction.  A light  rudder  or  sail,  as  I 
suggested  some  years  ago,  might  perhaps  with  advantage  be 
attached  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  hoop,  to  help  in  keeping  it 
steadier.  The  principal  difficulty  then  remaining  to  be  overcome 
is  the  swinging  or  pendulum-like  motion  of  the  balloon  in  its  cap- 
tive condition.  This  would  be  endless  were  the  camera  suspended 
by  a single  cord  from  the  hoop  of  the  balloon  ; but  by  attaching  two 
wires  or  cords  to  the  cameras,  at  right  angles  to  the  line  taken  by 
the  cable  holaing  the  balloon,  we  do  away  with  the  swinging  from 
side  to  side,  and  have  one  then  to  contend  with — the  motion  or 
swing  from  back  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  But  this  seems 
the  most  difficult  ODe  to  overcome,  as,  if  the  camera  were  fixed  to 
the  hoop,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  getting  an  absolutely  vertical 
picture,  such  as  would  be  necessary  to  get  a correct  map  of  the  earth 
beneath.  I believe,  however,  this  obstacle  may  be,  if  not  entirely 
obviated,  at  least  considerably  modified,  by  the'  use  of  elastic  india- 
rubber  cords,  instead  of  ropes.  By  this  arrangement  the  swing  of 
the  camera  would,  at  any  rate,  be  very  greatly  diminished.  1 am 
indebted  for  this  idea  to  an  observation  made  by  a fellow-passenger 
during  a rough  nocturnal  Channel  passage.  The  lamp  suspended 
in  the  centre  of  the  cabin  attracted  my  attention  while  lying  in  my 
berth,  as,  notwithstanding  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  vessel, 
and  occasional  shocks  from  the  waves,  it  behaved  in  a very  steady 
manner.  I got  up,  therefore,  to  examine  the  lamp,  and  I found 
that  it  wes  attached  by  four  india-rubber  cords  at  its  four  corners 
to  the  ceiling.  As  everybody  was  asleep,  I unfastened  the  cords, 
and  instantly  the  lamp  began  to  swing  to  and  fro  quite  furiously. 
Having  re-fastened  the  cords,  I returned  to  my  berth  with  a know- 
ledge acquired  that  I thought  might  be  useful  hereafter  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  now  under  consideration. 

The  camera  that  I have  constructed  with  the  special  object  of 
taking  views  from  a captive  balloon  is  now  at  the  Faria 
Exhibition,  so  I shall  havo  to  content  myself  with  explaining 
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its  mechanism.  This  camera,  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and 
four  prepared  plates,  weighs  about  twelve  pounds.  It  is  made 
specially  about  four  inches  longer,  so  as  to  allow  an  extra  space 
to  protect  the  lens  in  case  of  a too  rapid  descent.  J ust  above 
the  lens,  and  attached  to  a slide  that  can  be  drawn  out,  is  a 
revolving  disc  worked  by  an  india-rubber  spring,  which  will 
give  four  or  more  revolutions — one  each  time  the  catch  is 
released  by  means  of  a small  electro  magnet.  In  the  upper 
part  is  an  inner  sliding  body  for  focussing,  carrying  a drum  on 
which  are  placed  four  prepared  plates  ; this  drum  has  also  a 
spring,  causing  it  to  revolve  each  time  one-quarter  of  its  circum- 
ference by  acting  on  another  small  electro-magnet ; this  brings 
another  plate  into  position.  The  instantaneous  shutter  is  then 
again  acted  on  in  its  turn,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  of  the  four 
pfates  Lave  been  exposed.  Owing  to  the  india-rubber  or  other 
spring  gradually  losing  its  force,  the  first  exposure  will  be  more 
rapid,  and  the  second  less  so,  the  fourth  the  slowest.  This 
deficiency  will  allow  of  an  equality  of  exposure  being  obtained 
at  different  heights,  the  lowest  exposure  being  given  the  last, 
when  the  spring  is  at  its  weakest.  Of  course  the  number  of 
plates,  depending  only  on  the  size  of  the  camera,  need  not 
be  limited  ; between  the  lens  and  plates  is  a square  diaphragm 
to  cut  ofl  any  extra  light  from  impinging  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  plate. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  early  drawing  accompanying  my 
specification  of  1877,  my  idea  was  then  to  use  a continuous 
roll  of  sensitive  tissue  in  motion,  and  stopped  by  clockwork, 
contained  in  the  camera ; but  as  I found  that  enlargements 
made  from  such  prepared  tissues  did  not  give  anything  like 
the  delicacy  of  the  ordinary  photographic  glass  plate  negative, 
I abandoned  that  idea,  and  substituted  the  revolving  drum 
just  described.  We  must  be  able  to  get  a good  enlargement 
from  our  small  negative,  otherwise  it  would  possess  little  value. 

( To  be  continued.') 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  seen  at  the  Paris  Electrical  Exhibi- 
tion very  fine  specimens  of  galvano-photographs— i.e., 
medals,  pictures,  &c.,  obtained  photographically  on  metal 
with  a splendid  high  relief.  They  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  really  deserved  it.  Of  course  the  process  by 
which  these  are  produced  remains  the  secret  of  the  exhibi- 
tor ; ail  that  can  be  known  about  it  is  through  the  moulds 
and  specimens  hanging  on  the  wall.  The  series  is  com- 
posed of  an  ordinary  photograph  on  paper,  a plaster  (?) 
mould,  and  the  finished  metallic  picture. 

I was  very  much  interested  in  this  exhibit,  of  which  no 
photographic  journal  has  yet  spoken.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
interesting  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  own  experiments, 
made  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  the  production  of  photo- 
reliefs. Enclosed  you  will  find  the  first  and  sole  result  I 
obtained,  for  I have  bad  no  opportunity  to  continue  my 
essays.  Its  production  gave  me  very  little  trouble.  I took 
a carbon  print  on  glass  (therefore  in  relief),  metallized  it 
with  graphite,  and  put  it  in  an  electro-copper  bath  ; the 
current  had  to  be  strong,  as  the  gelatine  soon  began  to 
swell  up.  As  you  will  see,  the  relief  obtained  is  hardly 
visible,  but  the  portrait  is  recognizable. 

This  embryo  caused  me  to  draw  the  following  conclu- 
sions 1.  The  relief  must  bo  more  accentuated.  2. 
Several  of  the  dark  parts  (as  the  hair,  the  mustachios), 
instead  of  standing  out,  are  hollow.  3.  A gelatine  print 
is  not  suitable  for  the  bath. 

To  supersede  these  defects,  X thought  of  proceeding  as 
follows  : — 

1.  A relief  of  any  depth  and  height  may  be  obtained  in 
making  two,  three,  or  more  gelatine  proofs  (of  the  same 
negative),  and  superposing  these,  while  wet,  exactly  upon 
one  another.  When  the  print  i3  thin,  two  or  more  layers 
will  not  increase  the  lights  to  a sensible  degree,  while  when 
the  relief  is  more  accentuated,  two  or  three  thicknesses  will 
augment  the  relief  in  a notable  manner.  2.  Those  of  the 
dark  parts  of  the  photographs  which  develop  hollow  in- 
stead of  standing  out,  could  be  painted  upon  or  erased  on 


the  original  in  the  same  way  as  a negative  is  retouched. 
This  work  would  not  be  difficult.  3.  Of  the  gelatine 
mould  obtained  in  such  a manner,  nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  take  a plaster  cast,  which  would  be  a positive.  To 
avoid  the  taking  of  a second  cast,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
begin  the  whole  process  with  a positive  on  glass  instead  of 
a negative. 

The  plaster  cast,  after  soaking  in  melted  paraffin,  is  very 
easily  metallized,  aud  can  be  put  in  the  electro  bath  any 
length  of  time.  To  finish  the  copper  impression  or  relievo, 
it  could  be  silvered  or  gilded  at  will. 

I make  these  remarks  for  what  they  are  worth,  having 
not  had  leisure  enough  to  go  further  with  my  experiments. 
Should  any  of  your  readers  find  time  and  opportunity  to 
take  them  up,  1 should  feel  pleased  to  hear  of  his  success 
in  the  News. — Yours,  &c.,  Ad.  Eggis. 

[Our  esteemed  correspondent  sends  us  an  impres- 
sion in  copper  from  a photograph,  which  makes  us  very 
sanguine  that  the  process  he  describes  is  likely  to  prove  a 
practical  one.  The  reliefs  he  refers  to  were  described  by 
our  special  correspondent  in  his  article  on  the  Electrical 
Exhibition.. — Ed.  P.N.]. 


COLLODIO- CHLORIDE  EMULSIONS. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  Oct.  21st  was  an  article  by  Capt. 
Abney,  on  “ Collodio-Chloride  Emulsion.”  Being  desirous 
of  carrying  out  the  formula;  there  given,  I set  to  work  and 
have  prepared  several  batches,  but  without  the  slightest 
success,  even  after  the  utmost  care  possible. 

It  often  happens  that  there  is  some  slight  omission  in 
such  descriptions,  some  little  dodge  or  precaution  unmen- 
tioned, which,  unless  discovered,  renders  the  formula  of  but 
little  value  practically. 

I can  generally  succeed  with  such  things,  having  tried  so 
many.  I have  four  batches  now  before  me  ; two  treated  with 
cupric  chloride,  and  two  with  auric  chloride. 

The  former  being,  as  usual,  a very  acid  salt,  I tried  one 
drop  of  ammonia,  thinking  it  was  the  acid  produced  the 
fog.  One  batch  I treated  with  four  drops  of  fifteen-grain 
solution  of  gold  previously  neutralized  with  precipitated 
chalk,  the  commercial  gold  being  very  acid. 

The  fog  will  not  go.  The  only  modification  of  directions 
that  I made  was  to  put  the  silver  solution  into  the  boiling 
alcohol,  instead  of  vice-versa.  I noticed  a slight  milkiness 
as  of  carbonate  or  chloride  there,  but  the  alcohol  being 
marked  sp.  gr.  -803,  involved  the  presence  of  sufficient 
water  to  effect  that  change.  Still,  as  directed,  it  being 
mixed  in  ordinary  light  so  far,  actinic  action  might  be 
possible  in  sufficient  force  to  be  affected  by  development. 

Can  you  give  me  a suggestion  ? I obtained  fresh  samples 
of  all  chemicals  used  for  emulsion  and  for  developer.  The 
colour  in  daylight  of  the  washed  emulsion  on  a plate  is 
certainly  not  *•  canary,”  bnt  milk  white,  or  rather  sky-blue. 
Why  is  this ? The  pyroxyline  is  easily  soluble;  the  silver 
is  that  I use  every  day  for  wet  work  and  for  printing.  What 
is  the  purpose  for  boiling  the  alcohol,  and  should  it  be 
boiled  for  several  minutes? 

I tried  absolute  alcohol  reduced  with  distilled  water.  I 
do  not  care  to  have  to  throw  every  batch  away,  so  shall  keep 
them  until  I have  the  favour  of  your  suggestions,  or  that 
of  any  one  else  who  can  enlighten  my  ignorance. — Yours 
truly,  It.  O. 

[We  dare  say  Captain  Abney  will  be  able  to  help  our 
correspondent. — Ed.  R.  N.j 


TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Sir, — Might  I venture  to  suggest  that  you  give  us  a 
Topic  on  Negative  Retouching  by  Artificial  Light.  Many 
of  us,  now  that  daylight  is  so  valuable,  would  be  thankful 
for  an  article  by  a practical  man  on  that  subject. — Yours, 
&c„  F.  M.  S. 

[We  shall  endeavour  to  meet  our  correspondent’s  view, 
and  trust  others  will  follow  his  example  in  suggesting 
practical  “ Topics.” — Ed.  P.N.] 
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INTENSIFICATION  OF  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sip., — Several  of  our  negatives  intensified  by 
Edwards'  formula  some  twelve  months  ago  are  completely 
spoiled  as  regards  their  printing  qualitiesg — one  quite 
yellow,  and  the  retouching  black  iu  streaks  on  face.  Cau  you 
kindly  inform  me  of  any  way  to  restore  them  to  their  proper 
printing  density  and  colour  ? I have  tried  re-intensifying, 
but  to  no  purpose  ; they  will  not  come  so  that  I can  print 
them.  If  you  cau  help  me,  I shall  be  extremely  thankful. 
— Faithfully  yours,  Intensifier. 

[Dr.  Eder  will  have  something  to  say  on -this  subject 
shortly. — Ed.  F.  N.] 


{mteftings  at  j5orUti«. 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  the  1 1th  November,  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Stephen’s  Green  East,  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Bewley  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  members  : — Messrs.  Herbert  F.  Penrose,  J.  Blayney,  T. 
Roper,  Junr.,  Herbert  Bewley,  Frederick  H.  Thompson,  Charles 
Watsoh,  and  Fitzadam  Millar. 

The  statement  of  accounts,  which  was  unanimously  adopted, 
showed  a balance  in  hand  of  £33  11s.  2d. 

The  six  retiring  officers  of  Council,  together  with  the  officers, 
were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  new  rule  was  passed  unanimously  : — “ That 
members  whose  subscriptions  are  in  arrear  for  twelve  months 
shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  council,  cease  to  form  part  of  the 
Society.”  It  was  also  decided  that  members  elected  in  the  month 
of  October  be  exempted,  as  well  as  those  elected  in  November  and 
December,  from  payment  of  any  subscription  until  the  following 
year. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  as  also  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Photographic  Times , for  copies  of  their  journals  : the  Photo- 
graphic Society  also  sending  its  presentation  prints. 

Mr.  John  Russel,  Greenfield,  was  proposed  for  membership. 

It  was  announced  that  members  could  select  their  presentation 
prints  at  Messrs.  Millard  and  Robinson’s,  Lower  Sackville  Street. 


Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  on  10th  inst.,  Mr.  C.  G.  Cutchey  in  the’chair, 

Mr.  Reiman  exhibited  a portrait  negative  taken  in  the  open 
air,  with  a single  combination  lens  supplied  with  a scenograph 
apparatus,  with  an  exposure  of  two-and-a-half  seconds  ; the 
negative  of  full  size  figure  being  full  of  detail. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  thought  that  the  reason  why  better  work 
was  not  obtained  with  single  lenses  was,  that  too  much  was 
expected  of  them  ; he  had  taken  some  excellent  portraits  in  an 
ordinary  sitting  room  with  a single  lens,  giving  an  exposure  of 
eight  to  ten  seconds. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  said  he  bad  measured  the  piece  of  silver 
twill  shown  by  Mr.  Henderson  as  suitable  for  filtering  purposes 
and  found  that  the  diameter  of  the  wire  was  of  an  inch  ; 
164  meshes  in  one  direction,  and  144  in  the  other  ; distance 
between  meshes,  inch.  It  was  not  pure  silver. 

Mr.  Henderson  showed  a rough  model  of  a simple  and 
efficient  drop  shutter,  constructed  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Collins  ; it  con- 
sisted of  a half-cylinder,  which  was  fixed  in  the  camera,  and, 
upon  being  released  by  a spring,  fell  by  its  own  gravity. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Harrison  showed  an  instantaneous  shutter,  con- 
sisting of  a semi  circular  disc,  having  a circular  opening,  which, 
wheu  the  disc  was  released,  passed  across  the  aperture  of  the  lens. 

Mr.  Haddon  showed  an  improved  form  of  plate-rack,  consist- 
ing of  two  metal  T-pieces  connected  by  three  wire  rods,  which 
were  cased  with  pieces  of  wood  having  notches  cut  in  them  to 
hold  the  plates  ; the  casing  of  the  third  rod  he  had  made  to 
revolve.  The  T-pieces  were  drilled  with  a number  of  holes, 
which  allowed  the  rods  to  be  put  closer  together,  and  thus  the 
rack  was  made  universal. 

Mr.  Henderson  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate  two  new 
methods  of  emulsifying  without  gelatine,  prefacing  his  demon- 
stration by  stating  that,  “ if  bromide  of  silver  were  formed  in 
the  presence  of  acids  or  alkalies,  great  softness  or  spongi- 
ness is  obtaii.e  1,  thus  gi'iug  great  rapidity,1’  and  that  the 
same  effect  may  be  ebtained,  without  the  use  of  acids  or 


alkalies,  by  long  emulsification.  Tho  first  method  demon- 
strated was  that  of  trituration.  The  silver  and  bromide  were 
first  thoroughly  incorporated  in  a mortar  in  their  usual  equiva- 
lents, and  it  was  explained  that  very  good  results  had  been 
obtained  by  working  up  to  this  point  in  daylight,  but  that  the 
operation  was  better  performed  in  the  usual  non-actinic  light ; 
if  a further  finene  s of  separation  or  division  were  required, 
nitrate  of  potash  or  some  inert  soluble  substance  was  added,  and 
any  amount  of  fineness  of  division  could  be  obtained.  When  the 
silver  and  bromide  were  sufficiently  pulverised  together,  a small 
quantity  of  either  water,  glycerine,  ammonia,  or  nitric 
acid  was  added,  aud  the  chemical  formation  of  bromide  of 
silver  took  place.  The  nitrates  might  then  be  washed  out, 
and  the  gelatine  added,  and  the  emulsion  was  ready  for  use ; 
but  preference  was  given  to  the  addition  of  gelatine  previous 
to  washing.  The  second  method  (Mr.  Henderson  said)  might 
almost  be  considered  a modification  of  Captain  Abney’s  plan. 
If  to  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  an  aqueous  solution  of  free 
bromine  were  slowly  added  till  the  silver  is  all  converted,  the 
precipitate  would  be  found  to  be  in  a spongy  sensitive  state, 
and  a very  sensitive  emulsion  could  be  produced  by  adding  to  a 
very  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  a solution  of  bromide  in  an 
alkaline  state,  whereby  effervescence  was  set  up  ; or  the  order  of 
this  may  be  reversed  by  using  an  ammonia  nitrate  solution,  and 
carbouateof  ammonium,  the  bromide  being  added  in  an  acidstato. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  November?, 
in  the  College  of  Physical  Science,  Mr.  Downey  iu  the  chair. 

Mr.  G.  Stewart  was  nominated  as  a member,  and  Messrs 
Bacon,  Wormald,  Robson,  and  Williamson  were  elected. 

The  Secretary  read  an  amusing  letter  from  His  Excellency 
Count  Alexander  de  Lubawsky,  asking  to  be  elected  a member 
of  the  Association.  His  Excellency  enclosed  his  portrait,  and  a 
list  describing  in  detail  the  various  societies  to  which  he  belonged. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Laws  presented  two  large  photographic  views  to  the 
Association. 

Dr.  Berwick  also  presented  a small  photographic  view,  the 
negative  having  been  taken  on  a gelatino-bromide  plate,  and  an 
interval  of  one  year  and  eighty-one  days  having  elapsed  between 
exposure  and  development.  The  ordinary  pyrogallic  developer 
was  used,  and  no  forcing  was  required. 

Professor  Freire  Marreco  read  a most  interesting  and 
valuable  paper  on  the  “ Washing  of  Prints.”  In  his  opening 
remarks  he  said  that  it  seemed  to  be  a generally- received  opinion 
that  copious  washing  of  photographic  silver  prints,  after  fixing  in 
hyposulphite,  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  he  quoted  from 
several  photographic  text-books  in  proof  of  this.  He  pointed 
out  that,  although  the  authorities  he  quoted  from  insisted  upon 
the  great  necessity  for  copious  washing  after  fixing,  yet  not  one 
of  them  offered  any  data  in  proof  of  it.  He  detailed  some  ex- 
periments made  by  Mr.  Dunn  and  himself,  which  showed  that, 
with  care,  the  hyposulphite  was  easily  and  perfectly  eliminated. 

A long  and  auimated  discussion  was  followed  by  a hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Professor  Marreco,  as  also  to  the  Chairman. 


Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Association. 
The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Association 
Studio  on  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  J.  Davey  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  passed,  and  several  presentations  in 
the  shape  of  photographic  literature  having  been  made  and 
acknowledged, 

The  Hon  Secretary  presented  the  final  balance-sheet  of  the 
International  Photographic  Exhibition. 

Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel  remarked  that  the  Exhibition,  which  had 
been  most  extensively  welcomed  and  supported  by  the  photographic 
community  at  large,  had  been,  by  a general  consensus  of  opinion, 
admitted  to  be  probably  the  finest  ever  held,  and  many  intima- 
tions of  additional  exhibits  from  abroad  had  been  received.  He, 
therefore,  proposed  “ that  the  Association’s  International  Exhibi- 
tions be  held  triennially,  the  next  taking  place  in  1883,”  which 
was  carried. 

It  was  also  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  that 
the  annual  meeting  be  held  in  future  in  February,  the  financial 
year  closing  on  the  31st  December. 

Mr.  E.  Brightman,  in  response  to  a call  from  the  Chairman, 
then  presented  some  “ Notes  on  the  Use  of  Luminous  Paint  in 
Photography,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  observed: — “I  have 
o mo  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  of  little  practical  utility  in 
connection  with  photography.  1 look  upon  it  more  in  the  light 
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of  an  interesting  scientific  toy.  The  composition  of  the  paint 
is,  I believe,  kept  a secret,  but  there  can  be  but  little  donbt  that 
it  is  a compound  of  sulphur  with  lime  or  one  of  the  alkaline 
earths  ; this  compound  in  the  case  of  the  oil  paint  is  apparently 
mixed  with  a resinous  varnish  to  enable  it  to  stand  exposure 
to  the  weather,  and  to  bind  the  dry  powder  into  a paint-like 
consistency ; in  the  case  of  the  water  paint,  the  resinous  varnish 
is  replaced  with  a gelatinous  substance,  serving  to  bind  the 
mixture  together  in  the  same  manner.  The  luminous  pro- 
perties of  sulphide  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  strontium,  have 
been  long  known,  and  these  substances  known  as  Canton  phos- 
phorus— a most  inappropriate  name,  as  phosphorus  forms  no 
part  whatever  in  their  composition,  and  the  luminosity  of 
phosphorus  arising  from  an  entirely  different  cause.  In  the 
case  of  phosphorus,  the  luminosity  is  caused  by  combination 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  being,  in  fact,  slow  combus- 
tion. In  the  case  of  sulphide  of  calcium,  the  luminosity  is 
caused  by  the  molecule  being  thrown  into  a state  of  intense 
vibration  by  the  action  of  light,  the  vibrations  gradually 
diminishing  after  the  light  is  withdrawn.” 

A discussion  ensued,  and  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
then  terminated  the  proceedings. 

© 

&alk  in  t\t  StuMff. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain-. — The  next  Techni- 
cal Meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  Novem- 
ber 22nd,  at  the  Gallery,  £,  Pall  Mall  East.  The  chair  will  be 
taken  at  7.30  o’clock. 

Balloon  Society  of  Great  Britain'.—  At  the  meeting  of  this 
Society,  held  on  Friday  last,  Mr.  Henderson  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  weight  of  the  Woodbury  apparatus  (ten  or 
twelve  pounds)  would  be  found  an  objection,  and  said  that  he 
was  himself  constructing  a camera  of  papier  mache,  which  would 
weigh  under  half  a pound,  but  which  would  only  take  one  plate, 
while  the  Woodbury  apparatus  takes  four. 

Proposed  Amateur  Photographic  Society  for  S.  Wales. — 
Mr.  Morgan  writes  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  take  the  initiative 
in  forming  the  Society,  but  expresses  his  willingness  to  take  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  friends  in  Cardiff  who  may  be  disposed 
to  call  a meeting  with  the  object  of  considering  ways  and  means 
at  Holyhead. 

It  is  rather  late,  perhaps,  to  allude  to  the  Photographic  Society’s 
Exhibition,  now  open  at  No.  7g,  Pall  Mall  East ; but  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  become  really  wearied  with  the  continued 
succession  of  oil  paintings  and  water  colours  hung  in  such  pro- 
fusion at  the  bundred-and-one  picture  exhibitions  of  the  day, 
will,  we  think,  find  a relief  :n  looking  at  the  neutral  tints  and 
unagressive  exhibits  of  the  Photographic  Society’s  Show.  Though 
contained  in  one  moderate-sized  room,  there  is  much  variety  in 
the  photographs  shown,  and  well-nigh  every  kind  of  taste  is 
studied.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Exhibition  generally 
is  the  fact  that  the  “ gelatine  plate  ” process,  as  it  is  called,  has 
come  all  but  invariably  into  use  ; a more  special  feature  being 
the  excellence  with  which  instantaneous  viewa  are  now  taken. 
Some  photographs  illustrative  of  the  soldiers’  sports  at  Aldershot 
are  admirable  examples  of  this,  some  of  them  showing  gymnasts 
in  mid-air  in  the  act  of  dropping  from  a trapeze,  whilst  others 
fix  them  in  the  middle  of  a somersault.  Photography  has  done 
nothing  more  charming,  however,  than  the  Welsh  views  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson.  These  studies  of  Nature,  into  which  figures  are 
introduced  with  true  artistic  feeling,  are  decidedly  the  gems  of 
the  Exhibition,  and  we  were  not  surprised  to  see  that  they  earn 
a medal  for  their  producer.  Apropos  of  the  instantaneous  photo- 
graphy we  were  speaking  of,  there  is,  it  seems,  a pocket  apparatus 
now  in  use,  resembling  ai_  opera-glass  in  outward  appearance,  and 
so  arrangad  that  anyone  whilst  holding  it  to  his  eyes  can  focus  a 
distant  face,  andsecure  a photographic  reproduction  of  it  in  the 
shortest  conceivable  space  of  time.  Thus  the  11  chiel  amang  us 
takin  notes  of  Burns  has  become  a chiel  who  takes  our  photo- 
graphs an  1 faith,  too,  he’ll  “prent  'em  ” ! A comic  contemporary 
has  already  shown  to  what  a reign  of  terror  in  theatres  the  use  of 
the  above  pocket  photographic  apparatus  will  lead.  The  sight 
of  a glass  levelled  at  one  will  fill  one’s  breast  with — well,  it  all 
depends  w ho  the  one  is.  There  are  some  people — professional 
beauties,  for  example — who  surely  will  not  object  to  being  photo- 
graphed, say,  from  a score  of  points  at  once.  It  may  become  a 
fair  belle  s boast,  indeed,  that  she  has  been  the  focus  of  the  pocket 
cameras  of  a score  of  enthusiastic  “ dress-circlists  ” simultane- 


ously ; whilst  another  may  find,  to  her  reasonable  chagrin,  that  a 
malicious  rival  has  obtained  a reflex  of  her  features  at  a time  that 
a yawn,  or  possibly  a sneeze,  was  disturbing  the  serenity  of  her 
facial  muscles.  As  to  actors  and  actresses,  they  will  be  liable  to 
be  taken,  not  in  particular  scenes  or  acts,  as  now,  but  in  well- 
nigh  every  sentence  or  line  in  which  a change  of  expression  is  to 
be  noted.  Nay,  we  may  even  see  in  our  printshop  windows, 
“ Mr.  J.  L.  Toole’s  last  laugh  : a series  of  six  cartes,”  or,  “ Mr. 
Irving’s  frown,  in  seven  views  and  an  introduction  ” ! Photo- 
graphy, in  fact,  like  the  electric  light,  is  likely  to  achieve  greater 
wonders  than  it  has  yet  accomplished. — Figaro. 


2Jij  fcomsooutonls. 

All  Communications  cmncctei  with  Advertisements  and  Business 
to > he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Piper  & Carter,  “ Photographic 
yews”  Office,  b,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  E.C.  Advertisers  are  re- 
quested to  make  all  Cheques  payable  to  Messrs.  Piper  & Carter, 
and  crossed  “ Union  Bank,  Photographic  News  Co.  Account.” 

***  The  Year-Book. — We  are  already  in  receipt  of  several  im- 
portant articles  for  the  Year-Book.  Might  we  ask  all  those 
who  still  contemplate  favouring  us  with  contributions,  to  be 
so  good  as  to  forward  them  immediately. 

Ignorance. — The  exact  strength  depends  on  the  circumstances  of 
of  each  special  case.  A solution  containing  five  grains  of  the 
former  and  eight  of  the  latter  to  each  ounce  of  water  has  given 
good  results. 

D.  M. — They  very  likely  arise  from  the  use  of  damp  paper,  as  you 
suggest.  First  secure  as  good  a transparency  as  possible,  and 
then  soak  the  negatives  in  a weak  solution  of  potassium  cyanide. 

Yorkshireman. — We  have  used  an  extremely  hard  water  for 
washing  emulsion  without  observing  any  mischievous  consequence 
to  follow. 

M.  I.  C.  E. — 1.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  without  seeing  a negative, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  defect  arises  from  imperfect 
removal  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  2.  Provided  that  air  is 
perfectly  excluded,  and  the  solutions  are  not  used,  they  will  keep 
good  for  an  unlimited  time.  When,  however,  the  liquids  are  in 
use,  deterioration  is  rapid;  and  it  is  a false  economy  to  try  and  get 
an  undue  amount  of  work  out  of  them. 

P.  T. — Clear  sheet  or  crown  glass,  taking  care  to  avoid'any  which  has 
a tint  of  yellow  or  yellowish  green.  Look  through  the  glass  edge- 
way, to  observe  tint.  Ground  glass  is  bad — ven  for  those  parts 
which  require  shading — as  it  holds  dirt.  Cover  the  parts  in 
question  with  thin  tissue  paper. 

A.  B. — 1.  It  is  coated  with  a solution  of  alkaline  shellac,  and  well 
rolled,  after  which  a sponging  over  with  weak  gelatine  solution 
is  required  to  make  it  take  the  impression  satisfactorily.  We  have 
obtained  it  ready  prepared  from  Dr.  E.  Liesegang,  of  Dusscldorf- 
on-the-Rhine.  Write  to  him  for  particulars.  It  is  also  sold  in 
Paris.  2.  We  will  make  enquiries. 

Enquirer. — If  the  apparatus  is  of  good  quality,  it  will  produce 
better  portraits  than  could  be  taken  with  a small  apparatus  ; but 
you  would  require  a long  studio.  On  a thick  or  hazy  day,  however, 
the  long  focus  lens  is  at  a diaad vantage. 

Bath. — It  contains  a large  proportion  of  sulphur — often  as  much  as 
50  per  cent. ; but  under  ordinary  circumstances  this  does  no 
mischief,  as  it  is  intimately  united  with  the  caoutchouc.  When, 
however,  the  surface  becomes  disintegrated  and  roughened,  the 
case  is  altered. 

J.  L.  M. — The  red  fumes  will  not  escape  until  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  nitric  acid  has  undergone  reduction. 

M.  Goddard. — 1.  Glass  is  undoubtedly  the  best  material,  as 
ordinary  earthenware  is  extremely  likely  to  absorb  the  chemicals 
employed. 

E.  B. — It  is  usually  obtained  by  simply  subjecting  the  gum  to  a 
sufficient  heat  to.cause  partial  decomposition ; but,  circumstanced 
as  you  are,  it  would  be  better  not  to  complicate  matters  by 
attempting  the  operation. 

L.  Chishoi.me. — 1.  One  hour  would  doubtless  be  sufficient.  2. 
See  the  last  number  of  the  Photographic  News.  3.  At  least 
three  ounces  and  a-half.  4.  A matter  for  our  advertising  columns . 
5.  Mr.  Woodbury  published  something  on  the  subject  about  five 
years  ago.  6.  It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  although  freely 
soluble  in  water  or  diluted  spirit.  7.  Almost  unknown  in  this 
^ country,  although  occasionally  used  in  Germany.  8.  Equal  parts. 
Fair  Play. — Such  an  arrangement  would  certa-'nly  be  admirable 
from  your  point  of  view,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  by 
carrying  it  out  you  might  realize  a handsome  profit.  It  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  extremely  probable  that  the  owner  of  the  copyright 
may  be  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  an  accidental  circumstance  has 
made  bis  property  valoable. 

Nitrogen. — The  sulphuric  acid  plays  a double  part,  serving  to 
remove  water  from  the  nitric  acid — thns  increasing  its  effective 
strength — and  also  to  harden  or  parchmentize  the  fibres. 
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THE  MANCHESTER  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION  AND 
SOIREE. 

Manchester  has  a reputation  for  doing  things  well,  and 
the  photographic  exhibition,  which  was  opened  by  a 
pleasant  soiree  on  Tuesday  evening,  is  well  done.  The 
reputation  is  due,  no  doubt,  more  than  anything  else,  to  the 
fact  that  Cottonopolis  is  always  ready  to  pay  its  way,  and 
the  assurance  given  to  photographers  generally,  that  their 
pictures  would  be  conveyed  carriage  paid  to  Manchester, 
provided  these  arrived  by  a certain  date,  was  sufficient  at 
once  to  bring  together  a fine  collection  of  the  finest  photo- 
graphic work  iu  this  country.  Of  course  the  expense 
entailed — at  the  outset,  at  any  rate — is  rather  large ; but 
if  the  undertaking  is  carried  on  as  pluckily  as  it  has  been 
commenced,  there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  patronage 
extended  will  recoup  the  Manchester  Society  for  their 
ambitious  undertaking. 

We  do  not  know  whether  to  congratulate  the  Society 
more  on  its  enterprise  or  its  hard  work.  The  pictures 
shown  on  the  walls  of  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  to  the 
number  of  some  four  or  five  hundred,  were  all  in  their 
packing-cases  on  the  previous  Saturday  ; yet  here  they  were 
— hung,  numbered,  and  catalogued — one  and  all,  by  the 
time  the  first  visitor  entered  on  Tuesday.  The  well-known 
energy  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick,  the  honorary  secretary, 
must  have  been  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  secure  such  a suc- 
cessful issue  of  affairs,  and  yet  he  had  organised  au  efficient 
lantern  display  into  the  bargain,  to  vary  the  attractions 
of  the  evening,  as  if  undertaking  the  executive  duties  of 
such  an  enterprise  were  but  a matter  of  course.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick, fortuuately,  has  several  good  men  and  true  to  stand 
by  him;  there  was  the  president,  Mr.  E.  Leader  Wil- 
liams, C.E.,  who,  during  the  course  of  the  evening,  gave 
a neat  little  lecture  upon  photography,  summarising 
quickly  and  succinctly  the  changes  that  have  led  to  the 
present  advanced  state  of  the  art.  He  touched  upon  the 
invention  of  the  camera  and  the  discovery  that  so-called 
“ horn-silver  ” blackens  in  light,  and,  given  these  two 
discoveries,  it  was  but  a matter  of  time  that  the  art  of 
photography  should  come  forth.  The  Manchester  Society, 
the  President  said,  was  established  in  1855,  and  since  at 
the  present  moment  there  were  no  less  thau  one  hundred 
members,  the  Society  might  be  deemed  in  a flourishing 
condition.  Mr.  Leader  Williams  concluded  his  happy 
little  sketch  of  photography  by  alluding  to  the  impetus 
given  to  the  art  by  gelatine,  although  he  would  not  say 
that  the  other  and  older  methods  would  be  forgotten  yet 
awhile. 

Mr.  Alfred  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  V.P.,  the  president  of 
la9t  year,  also  distinguished  himself  by  bearing  no  light 
share  of  the  work  connected  with  soiree  and  exhibition,  as 
did  other  of  the  vice-presidents,  Mr.  J.  W.  Leigh,  Mr.  A- 


Coventry,  and  Mr.  John  Chadwick.  The  Rev.  Canon 
Beechey,  M.A.,  another  vice-president,  whose  name  is  a 
household  word  to  old  dry  plate  workers,  did  not,  to  the 
infinite  regret  of  many,  exhibit  any  of  his  works,  but  this 
oversight  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Manchester  Society  will  probably  be  obviated 
during  the  next  few  days.  Of  the  Council,  we  saw  many 
familiar  names  on  the  walls,  showing  that  they  omitted 
nothing  to  contribute  to  the  eclat  of  the  gathering. 

The  hall  of  the  Mechanics’  Institution  is  a fine  apart- 
ment, not  quite  so  spacious,  perhaps,  as  the  Pall  Mall 
Gallery,  hue  still  with  as  much  wall  space,  since  there  are 
galleries  running  round  three  sides  of  the  room.  Every 
picture  of  note  that  proved  attractive  at  Pall  Mall  is  to  bo 
found,  together  with  many  productions  of  the  present  and 
last  years  of  the  members  of  the  Society.  Robinson’s 
charming  pictures,  “ The  Old  Boat  ” and“  Her  Ancestor,” 
are  here,  and  so,  too,  are  Dixon’s  animals.  “ The  Signal,” 
of  Messrs.  Chaffin  and  Son,  and  “ Mabel,”  of  Messrs. 
Day  and.Son,  now  endowed  with  increased  attraction  since 
they  secured  medals  at  Newcastle,  are  to  be  seen,  together 
also  with  Mr.  Sutcliffe’s  picture  that  received  the  silver 
medal  at  the  Swan  competition.  Mr.  Abel  Lewis  also 
shows,  and  so,  too,  do  Mr.  Debeuham,  Mr.  Harvey 
Barton,  Messrs.  Annan  Brothers,  the  Autotype  Company, 
Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley,  Mr.  Brownrigg,  Mr.  Garrett 
Cocking,  the  School  of  Military  Engineering,  Mr.  DistOD, 
Mr.  Douald,  Mr.  Gillard,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Holden  Hatn- 
brough,  Mr.  J.  Hubbard,  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Sands,  Mr. 
H.  N.  King,  Mr.  R.  Keeue,  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  Messrs. 
Marsh  Brothers,  Mr.  J.  M.  Nisbett,  Mr.  Sylvester  Parry, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne,  the  Platinotype  Company,  Mr.  A. 
Pringle,  Mr.  Lyddell  Sawyer,  Mr.  Robert  Slingsby,  Mr.  E. 
Soutter,  Mr.  Thom,  Mr.  G.  Tuohy,  Messrs.  Valentine  and 
Son,  Capt.  Verney,  the  Woodbury  Company,  Mr.  F.  York, 
Herr  Artmann,  Herr  Emil  Seelig,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  William  England  sends  his  glacier  and  Swiss  scenes  ; 
Mr.  W.  Bedford  his  sweet  sketches  of  leafy  England  ; Mr. 
Robert  Faulkner  the  three  delightful  sketches  iu  red  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Priuce  of  Wales,  &c. ; Professor  W.  F. 
Donkin  contributes  the  fine  Alpine  panoramas  he  showed  at 
Pall  Mall  this  year  ; Mr.  Vernon  Heath  seuds  several  of  his 
majestic  tree  studies;  Messrs.  Hills  and  Saunders  exhibit  the 
marvellous  “ Dropping  Athlete  ” and  “The  Flower  Girl,” 
one  of  the  gems  of  the  London  exhibition  ; Mr.  F.  Hollyer 
has  some  charming  platinotype  drawiugs  and  sketches  ; Mr. 
Baynhatn  Jones  forwards  a collection  of  calotypes,  and 
other  interesting  work ; Dr.  Morton  sends  his  views  of  North 
Wales;  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Sanderson,  whose  name  was  so 
familiar  times  agone  in  the  yearly  catalogue  of  the  London 
Exhibition,  is  represented  by  some  magnificent  landscapes  ; 
Mr.  E.  Whymper’s  Cotopaxi  collection  is  here  complete. 
Indeed,  to  suui  up  in  a few  words,  all  the  leading  works  of 
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the  leading  photographers  appear  to  be  represented  at 
Manchester. 

To  turn  to  the  Manchester  Society  itself,  it  is  a pleasure 
to  find  its  members  holding  their  own  in  company  with 
the  best  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  President 
himself  is  to  the  fore,  two  pictures  at  least  in  the  collec- 
tion being  worthy  of  high  praise,  namely,  a sand-cart  drawn 
by  three  horses,  every  animal  not  only  sharp  and  clear,  but 
depicted  with  much  softness  and  harmony  ; and  a Worces- 
tershire cottage,  with  lichen-grown  roof  and  quaint  wooden 
timbers,  standing  in  the  midst  of  graceful  foliage,  which 
is  a still  better  picture,  and  unites  good  ait  with  good 
photography.  If  it  was  not  polite  to  sky  the  President’s 
pictures,  it  certainly  was  politic  ; for  no  dissatisfied  exhi- 
bitors can  complain  to  him  of  favouritism  among  the 
hangers  under  such  circumstances.  Mr.  Alfred  Brothers, 
who  will  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  Astrono- 
mical Expedition  to  Sicily  ten  years  ago,  shows  several 
carbon  portraits,  life-size ; they  are  bold  and  vigorous 
without  being  hard,  and  exhibit  rare  taste  in  posing. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Leigh  shows  some  charming  woodlaud  scenes, 
“ Worsley  Lane  ” being  especially  good  ; there  is  a pathway 
and  bridge,  leading  into  a sylvan  paradise,  the  clear  light- 
ing of  the  wood  being  managed  with  consummate  skill ; 
the  “ Lledr  Valley — Evening  ” is  not  less  successful, 
the  whole  tone  of  the  picture  being  soft  and  subdued,* 
while  among  the  softly  limned  vales  in  the  distance 
the  brown  shadows  of  evening  are  falling.  “ Dove 
Dale  ” and  “ Miners’  Cottages  ” are  also  fine  pic- 
tures. Another  worthy  contributor  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Wade, 
who,  besides  many  bright  lantern  transparencies,  shows 
a whole  series  of  good  landscapes,  some  of  them  reminding 
one  of  Mr.  Bedford’s  work,  they  are  so  soft  and  yet  so 
vigorous.  Mr.  W.  G-.  Coote,  the  hon.  treasurer,  exhibits 
several  magnificent  views  of  the  rocky  coast  around  the 
Isle  of  Man  ; there  is  not  a bad  picture  among  them.  Mr. 
William  Blakeley  has  views  from  the  same  district,  and, 
better  still,  some  lively  sketches  of  the  Mersey,  the  busy 
stream  filled  with  tug-boats,  American  liners,  and  other 
craft.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bull  shows  a fine  study  of  cattle  ; it  is 
well  composed  and  well  executed.  Mr.  J.  W.  Chadwick, 
the  honorary  secretary,  exhibits  a series  of  lantern  slides, 
some  of  which  were  projected  on  the  screen  with  splendid 
effect  by  the  secretary  himself ; several  examples  were 
tinted,  and  as  tinting  is  usually  a failure,  we  may  remark 
that  Mr.  Chadwick’s  coast  pictures  off  the  Isle  of  Man, 
in  which  blue  waves  and  white  breakers  are  mingled,  were 
simply  perfection. 

Mr.  Thomas  Chilton  shows  several  clear  and  vigorous 
views  of  North  Wales  scenery,  taken  on  gelatine  plates  of 
his  own  preparation — by-the-bye,  we  must  apologise  to 
the  President  for  omitting  to  state  that  in  the  results  he 
exhibits  of  various  processes,  the  plates  are  also  of  his  own 
preparation — and  Mr.  Chilton  also  exhibits  “ Snow  Scenes, 
AVhalley  Range,”  which  we  find  we  have  marked  in  our 
catalogue  as  “ very  nice.” 

Mr.  J.  II.  Lynde  shows  an  excellent  picture  of  “A 
White  Hunter,”  an  enlargement  from  a cabinet.  Despite 
the  enlargement,  the  white  silky  skin  of  the  animal  is 
perfect,  and  while  not  a hard  high  light  is  present,  there 
is  yet  plenty  of  brilliancy.  Every  powerful  muscle  and 
vein  seems  to  show  in  the  well-bred  animal.  “ Stoueleigh 
Deer  Park  ’ is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Mr.  R.  t). 
Milne’s  exhibits — a rustic  dwelling  amid  summer  foliage, 
with  steps  leading  to  a woodland  path,  overshadowing 
which  are  leafy  branches  of  oak  and  beech.  Mr.  Milne 
practises  mounting  his  prints  on  glass  with  gelatine,  which 
imparts  to  them  a semi-transparent,  or,  rather,  opaline, 
character  that  is  very  delicate  and  pretty.  “ Coniston 
Lake,  from  Lake  Bank,”  is  a good  specimen  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Pettitt’s  artistic  work,  and  “ Friar’s  Crag,  Derwent  Water,” 
is  another. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Dancer  and  Co.  show  a series  of  pictures 
taken  in  Norway  by  the  aid  of  the  midnight  sun,  the  most 


interesting  of  which  are  those  of  the  coast  around  North 
Cape  and  some  groups  of  Laplanders.  Mr.  J.  Ingham  has 
several  meritorious  landscapes,  and  one  portrait — that  of  a 
little  boy— which  is  particularly  pleasing.  Mr.  E.  Senior’s 
little  sketches,  entitled  “ Gleanings  from  the  Farm,”  are 
also  deserving  of  praise. 

Mr.  John  Pollitt  has  several  good  interiors,  and  also 
some  copies  of  etchings.  Mr.  Pollitt  likewise  exhibits 
some  interesting  enlargements  from  Piazzi  Smyth’s  Great 
Pyramid  negatives,  exceedingly  well  done.  The  bits  of 
foliage  called  “ Nooks  and  Corners,”  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Powell, 
deserve  a word  cf  praise;  and  so  do  Mr.  A.  Pumphrey’s 
little  photographs.  A picture  of  foliage,  a feathery  spray 
of  bright  leaves  in  contrast  with  a bough  of  dark  foliage 
overstretching  a bit  of  water,  by  Mr.  W.  Wainwright,  jun., 
we  must  not  forget  to  mention,  since  it  is  one  of  the  most 
tasteful  photographs  we  remember  to  have  seen  ; while  a 
weird  result  enough  in  portraiture  — or  rather,  in  genre 
photography — is  shown  by  Mr.  Henry  Wheeler,  whose 
clever  “ Mother  Shipton”  occupies  the  centre  of  a frame 
of  good  work.  Mr.  C.  K.  Dalton  has  some  excellent  little 
sketches  of  Welsh  and  Yorkshire  scenery.  Mr.  Horsey, 
among  other  things,  shows  some  photographs  of  fireworks, 
of  which  the  rockets  are  particularly  good. 

An  apparatus  for  spreading  emulsion  on  plates,  together 
with  a tiny  bucket  for  ladling  and  measuring  the  liquid, 
is  one  of  the  neatest  little  appliances  exhibited  ; it  is  shown 
by  Mr.  James  Young,  the  apparatus  being  not  unlike  that 
suggested  by  Colonel  Dawson,  C.B.,  in  these  columns  a 
few  months  ago.  Mr.  Young  also  shows  an  apparatus  for 
graduating  exposure.  Mr.  Pumphrey  exhibits  a small 
apparatus  for  carrying  one  hundred  sensitive  bromide 
films.  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Sands  show  an  instantaneous 
shutter,  constructed,  seemingly,  on  the  suggestion  made  by 
Mr.  Noton  some  eighteen  months  back.  A tiny  pocket- 
camera,  designed  by  Mr.  Warwick  Brooks,  for  one-inch 
plates  and  a gem  lens,  is  also  deserving  of  attention. 

The  room,  large  as  it  is,  was  so  crowded  with  visitors  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  both  hall  and  galleries,  that  we  fear 
the  avork  of  a few  deserving  contributors  has  passed  un- 
noticed. If  we  can  spare  time  to  pay  another  brief  visit 
we  shall  do  so,  if  only  to  note  our  shortcomings.  Mean- 
while, we  have  said  enough  to  show  how  successfully  the 
Manchester  Society  have  managed  their  Exhibition,  which, 
we  repeat,  combines  not  only  the  cream  of  the  London 
Exhibition,  but  many  additional  exhibits  of  a high  order. 
Manchester  is  exceedingly  happy  in  having  in  its  midst  so 
energetic  a Society,  governed  by  spirited  officers,  who 
have  neither  spared  expense  nor  trouble  in  carrying  out  a 
happy  idea.  Their  reward  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
exhibitions  of  recent  times. 


THE  THOROUGH  WASHING  OF  GELATINO- 
BROM1DE  PLATES. 

Comparatively  few  who  practise  the  gelatino-bromido 
process  thoroughly  appreciate  the  groat  importance  of 
effectually  rinsing  every  trace  of  sodium  hyposulphite  from 
the  film;  neither  is  the  circumstance  that  soluble  matters 
can  only  be  removed  from  a gelatine  film  with  extremo 
slowness  so  universally  known  as  it  should  be.  Another 
circumstance  steps  in  to  increase  the  practical  difficulties  of 
the  situation  as  regards  the  thorough  washing  of  gelatine 
negatives,  and  this  is  the  varying  hardness  and  thickness  of 
different  films.  It  may  be,  for  example,  that  a given 
gelatine  film  can  be  thoroughly  and  sufficiently  freed  from 
hyposulphite  by  a washing  of  five  minutes  under  a tap  or 
in  running  water,  while  another  plate  may,  owing  to  greater 
hardness  of  the  gelatine,  or  to  this  circumstance  combined 
with  extra  thickness  of  the  film,  require  a washing  of 
no  less  than  half-an-hour  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  imperfect  removal  of  the  fixing  salt  leads  to  mischief 
in  many  ways.  As  the  gelatine  becomes  partially  dry,  the 
hyposulphite  acts  on  the  image,  either  considerably 
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weakening  it,  or  merely  changing  its  colour  towards  a 
reddish-brown  tint,  according  to  the  proportion  of  hypo- 
sulphite left  in  the  61m  : while  in  many  cases  a slight 
brown  tint  simultaneously  arises  ou  the  transparent  parts 
of  the  plate  ; the  printing  vigour  of  the  negative  being  thus 
doubly  reduced.  Even  if  no  considerable  change  of  colour 
has  been  effected  by  the  presence  of  hyposulphite,  it  often 
happens  that  a negative  is  rendered  permanently  unfit  for 
intensification  by  the  presence  of  even  a minute  trace  ol 
hyposulphite. 

Apart  from  the  specifically  injurious  action  of  sodium 
hyposulphite  on  the  actual  image,  the  continual  tendency  of 
an  imperfectly  washed  negative  to  remain  damp  often  leads 
to  its  destruction,  either  by  causing  it  to  absorb  silver  from 
the  printing  paper,  or,  if  the  plate  be  varnished,  the  damp 
condition  of  the  film  frequently  leads  to  a complete  breaking 
up  of  the  resinous  coating. 

In  order  to  be  secure  against  those  disadvantages  above 
mentioned,  and  also  other  sources  of  trouble,  the  only  way 
is  to  make  it  a rule  to  give  every  negative  a sufficiently  pro- 
longed washing  to  remove  all  traces  of  hyposulphite,  even 
should  the  film  prove  thick  and  hard.  Two  very  effectual 
apparatus  for  thoroughly  effecting  the  washing  of  negatives 
have  been  devised  by  Dr.  Fol,  and  will  be  described  in  our 
next  week’s  issue.  The  second  apparatus  is  especially 
ingenious,  as  it  imitates  in  a very  curious  and  perfect 
manner  the  action  of  the  human  hand  in  washing  a plate 
under  a stream  of  water. 

If  photographers  would  take  caro  to  thoroughly  wash 
their  gelatino-bromide  negatives,  we  should  hear  much  less 
of  failures  and  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  process. 


ON  MAKING  AND  REG  ARDING  RULES. 

Many  persons  commence  business  in  a haphazard  way,  think- 
ing that  when  it  has  developed  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
settle  on  adefinite  course  of  action  ; and  it  may  be  remembered 
in  the  very  early  time  of  silver  printing,  even  the  number- 
ing of  negatives  was  scarcely  deemed  of  any  great  importance, 
and  not  until  immense  confusion  and  innumerable  mistakes 
occurred  by  this  indifference  was  the  necessity  of  the  greatest 
accuracy  and  precision  in  this  respect  apparent.  At  the 
present  time,  when  the  photographic  art  has  become  a settled 
and  acknowledged  business,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
want  of  method,  as  there  might  have  been  at  first,  when 
the  practice  of  photography  was  something  standing  entirely 
apart  from  ordinary  business. 

Everyone,  on  commencing  business,  having  duly  considered 
the  peculiarities  of  his  position,  the  class  of  customers  he  may 
expect,  and  style  of  business  he  purposes  carrying  on,  should 
establish  a certain  line  of  conduct  to  govern  his  intercourse 
with  customers  as  regards  the  treatment  of  sitters ; while  it  is 
highly  important  that  every  attention  should  be  given  to 
their  wishes,  no  deviation  should  be  made  from  the  rules 
laid  down  for  the  management  of  the  photographer’s  estab- 
lishment. 

Thus,  if  the  rule  is  that  the  business  is  a ready-money  one, 
no  amount  of  persuasion  should  induce  the  photographer 
to  relax  the  rule,  and  grant  to  Mrs.  Charlotte  Jones  what  he 
has  denied  to  Mrs.  Josiah  Robinson.  Firmness  is  needed. 
Often  one  is  tempted  to  say,  “ In  this  instance  I will  give 
way  ” ; but,  unfortunately,  having  given  way  once,  paves 
the  way  for  many  more  lapses,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
regain  the  ground  lost  by  even  one  deviation  from  an 
established  rule.  Nothing  but  a consistent  uniformity  of 
treatment  will  do,  giving  the  same  amount  of  consideration 
and  firmness  to  every  customer.  Visitors  to  a gallery  will 
generally  respect  the  consistent  carrying  out  of  rules,  the 
necessity  for  which  is  explained  to  them,  and  6hown  to  bo 
beneficial  to  both  photographer  and  customer.  It  is  neither 
just  to  others,  nor  prudent  in  our  own  interests,  to  carry  on 
business  without  having  the  necessary  firmness  to  adhere  to 
what  our  deliberate  judgment  has  caused  us  to  consider 
desirable. 


In  the  keeping  o?  appointments,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  intending  sitter  is  behind  time — so  much  so,  as  to 
closely  trench  on  the  next  appointment.  In  this  case,  the 
reception  room  attendant  will  probably  endeavour  to  hurry 
the  preparations  for  the  sitting.  The  visitor,  desiring  to 
have  the  picture  taken,  becomes  flurried,  perhaps  (if  a lady) 
omits  to  add  some  ornament,  or  make  some  arrangement  in 
her  attire  that  she  considers  important,  and  is  hurried  into 
the  glass  house,  where,  if  the  sitting  is  made,  either  an 
unsatisfactory  negative  has  to  be  put  up  with,  probably 
necessitating  a re-sitting,  or  else  causing  the  detention  of 
the  punctual  sitter  while  another  negative  is  being  taken  ; 
most  likely  terminating  in  both  sitters  being  dissatisfied,  and 
the  operator’s  equanimity  upset  for  the  day.  Appointments 
should  not  be  made  for  less  than  half-hour  intervals,  and  the 
necessity  for  punctuality  enjoined  at  the  time  the  appoint- 
ment is  made.  If,  unfortunately  (as  may  happen),  one  sitter 
isso  unpunctual  as  not  to  leave  reasonable  time  for  taking  the 
picture  before  the  next  sitter  is  due,  prefer  to  make  another 
appointment,  or  suggest  waiting  on  the  chance  of  an 
interval  of  sufficient  length  to  do  justice  to  the  sitting;  it 
will  generally  be  found  the  first  loss  (of  time)  is  the  least. 

One  is  sometimes  too  anxious  to  make  all  the  sittings 
possible  in  the  day,  when  our  aim  should  be  to  make  all  the 
sittings  successful.  Work  hurriedly  done  is  seldom  well 
done,  and  if  not  well  done,  had  been  better  left  undone. 

Whilst  punctuality  is  enjoined  on  the  visitor,  it  must  also 
be  enforced  on  the  employes  in  the  establishment,  from  the 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  especially  as,  in  most  cases,  busi- 
ness in  England  is  neither  commenced  so  early  nor  carried 
on  so  late,  as  to  make  the  hours  of  attendance  a hardship, 
and  no  laxity  should  be  permitted.  It  the  time  of  com- 
mencing business  is  9 o’clock  a.m.,  let  it  be  9,  not  9J5,  soon 
to  be  9 '30. 

It  is  well  to  let  it  be  very  clearly  understood  that  you  expect 
punctuality,  and  do  not  overlook  carelessness  in  this  respect ; 
and  when  business  permits  of  it,  give  such  member  of  your 
staff  as  can  be  spared,  a few  hours  in  the  day,  or  allow  them 
occasionally  to  leave  earlier  in  the  evening,  a boon  that  will 
be  greatly  valued  by  them,  without  entailing  any  loss  of 
discipline. 

In  the  palmy  daysof  photography  (as  a money-making 
business)  the  successful  artist  developed  a large  capacity  for 
enjoyment  and  taking  life  easily,  audit  was  not  an  infre- 
quent occurrence  for  the  head  of  au  establishment  to  make 
his  first  appearance  in  business  at  half-past  eleven  or  twelve 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  sometimes  to  find  an  old  customer 
or  particularly  faddy  person  waiting  to  see  him,  having  re- 
fused the  attention  of  everyone  in  the  place,  and  evidently 
determined  to  treat  only  with  the  priucipal  ; the  result  in 
many  cases  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 

If,  therefore,  the  head  of  a business  is  really  desirous  of 
ensuring  success,  it  would  be  well  that  the  rules  he 
has  laid  down  for  the  government  of  his  subordinates 
should  be  followed  by  himself ; for  the  master’s  example 
will  shame  the  indolent  and  encourage  the  energetic. 


MESSRS.  WINTER  BROTHERS  IN  VIENNA.— 
ENLARGEMENTS  UPON  CANVAS. 

We  had  seen  so  much  second-class  work  in  the  nature  of 
photographic  enlargements  upon  canvas,  that  we  did  not 
feel  at  all  enthusiastic  when  our  friend  JJr.  Eder  proposed 
a visit  to  Messrs.  Winter’s  establishment.  We  suppose 
something  of  the  sort  must  have  appeared  in  our  face,  for 
he  added,  “ Well,  do  me  the  pleasure  to  come,  at  any  rate ; 
if  you  are  not  delighted,  you  shall  denounce  me  as  I 
deserve.”  We  went,  and  we  were  delighted. 

Messrs.  Winter — for  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
both  brothers — are  at  the  present  moment  engaged  in  re- 
building their  premises,  or,  rather,  adding  thereto  a large 
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studio  and  a handsome  suite  of  reception  rooms.  Their 
•working  establishment  was,  however,  in  full  swing  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  and  Messrs.  Winter  unreservedly  con- 
ducted us  through  every  portion  of  it.  On  the  upper  floors, 
in  half  a dozen  different  rooms,  were  artists  engaged 
upon  painting  the  canvases  ; upon  their  skill  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  dwell,  for  in  Messrs.  iuter  s establish- 
ment, as  everywhere  else,  you  can  engage  good  artists  if 
you  will  only  pay  them.  Our  business  is  strictly  with  the 
photographic  portion  of  the  work,  and  to  a description  of 
this  we  shall  confine  ourselves. 

Imprimis , however,  we  must  describe  what  it  is  Messrs. 
Winter  set  themselves  to  do.  It  is  this.  They  say  to 
photographers  in  general : If  you  will  send  us  a portrait, 
either  negative  or  positive,  we  will  produce  you  an  enlarge- 
ment on  canvas  worked  up  in  monochrome.  The  success 
of  their  undertaking  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  they  do 
not  produce  coloured  work — or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  excep- 
tional on  their  part  to  do  so — but  devote  their  efforts  to 
the  production  of  an  artistic  portrait  in  brown  or  sepia. 
In  this  way  they  can  make  full  use  of  the  dark  brown 
photograph  itself  ; there  is  less  necessity  for  tampering  with 
the  enlarged  image,  and  natural  blemishes  in  the  model 
itself  may  be  softened  and  modified,  without  interfering 
much  with  the  true  lines  of  face  and  features.  The  mono- 
tone enlargements  of  Messrs.  Winter,  again,  exquisitely  as 
most  of  them  are  finished,  do  not  appear  to  provoke  the 
opposition  of  the  painter ; they  do  not  cross  his  path,  and 
hence  he  is  more  willing  to  do  them  justice.  Many  a 
would-be  purchaser  has  been  frightened  out  of  his  inten- 
tion to  buy  an  enlargement  by  the  scornful  utterance  of  an 
artist  friend  about  “ painted  photographs,”  and  in  these 
days  of  cheap  club  portraits  there  is  certainly  much  risk 
of  good  work  falling  into  disrepute.  But  a well-finished 
portrait  in  monotone  disarms  the  painter,  and  he  is  willing 
to  concede  that  the  picture  has  merit. 

“ We  cannot  use  English  canvas,  or  ‘shirting,’  as  you 
call  it,”  said  one  of  our  hosts;  “it  seems  to  contain  so 
much  fatty  matter.”  The  German  material,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  appear  to  be  fit  for  photography  as  soon  as 
it  has  been  thoroughly  worked  in  hot  water  and  rinsed. 
Here,  in  this  apartment  paved  with  red  brick,  we  see  several 
pieces  of  canvas  drying.  It  is  a large  room,  very  clean,  here 
and  there  a washing  trough,  and  in  one  corner  two  or  three 
large  horizontal  baths.  The  appearance  is  that  of  a wash- 
house, except  that  all  the  assistants  are  men,  and  not 
washerwomen  : there  is  plenty  of  water  everywhere,  and 
the  floor  is  well  drained  to  allow  of  its  running  off.  We 
are  to  be  favoured  with  a sight  of  the  whole  process,  and 
this  is  the  first  operation. 

Into  one  of  the  horizontal  baths,  measuring  about  5 by  4 
feet,  is  put  the  salting  solution.  It  is  a bath  that  can  be 
rocked,  or  inclined  in  any  direction,  for  its  centre  rests  upon 
a ball-and-socket  joint.  It  is  of  papier  madid , the  inside 
covered  with  white  enamel.  Formerly,  only  bromine  salts 
were  employed,  but  now  the  following  formula  is 
adopted : 

Bromide  of  potassium  3 parts 

Iodide  of  potassium  1 part 

Bromide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  1 ,, 

W ater  240  parts 

!•  our  assistants  are  required  in  the  operation,  and  the 
same  number  when  it  comes  to  sensitizing  and  developing, 
all  of  which  processes  are  commenced  in  the  same  way. 
The  bath  is  tilted  so  that  the  liquid  collects  at  one  end, 
and  near  this  end  two  assistants  hold  across  the  bath  a 
stout  glass  rod  : then  the  canvas  is  dipped  into  the  liquid, 
and  drawn  out  by  two  other  assistants  over  the  glass  rod. 
In  this  way  the  canvas  is  thoroughly  saturated,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  drained  of  superfluous  liquid. 

T he  canvas  is  hung  up  to  dry  ; but  as  some  time  must 
elapse  before  this  particular  piece  will  be  ready  for  sensi- 
tizing, we  proceed  with  another  canvas  which  is  fit  and 
proper  for  that  process.  The  room,  we  should  have  men- 


tioned, is  provided  with  windows  of  yellow  glass  ; but  a 8 
there  is  plenty  of  light  nevertheless,  the  fact  hardly  strikes 
one  on  entering.  The  sensitizing,  with  a solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  is  conducted  with  a glass  rod  in  the  same  way  as 
before,  the  solution  being  thus  compounded  : 

Bitrate  of  silver 4 parts 

Citric  acid 1 part 

Water  140  parts 

Again  the  canvas  is  dried,  and  then  comes  its  exposure. 

This  is  done  in  a room  adjoining.  We  lift  a curtain  and 
enter  a space  that  reminds  one  of  the  underground  regions 
of  a theatre.  There  are  curtained  partitions  and  wooden 
structures  on  every  hand,  dark  murky  corners  combined 
with  brilliant  illumination.  Messrs.  Winter  use  the  elec- 
tric light  for  enlarging,  a lamp  of  Siemens’  driven  by  a six- 
horse  power  engine.  The  lamp  is  outside  the  enlarging 
room,  and  three  large  lenses,  or  condensers,  on  three  sides 
of  the  light,  permit  the  making  of  three  enlargements  at 
one  end  at  the  same  time.  Our  rough  sketch  gives 
an  idea  of  the  disposition  of  affairs  (see  fig.). 


The  condenser  collects  the  rays,  and  these  shine  into  a 
camera  arrangement  in  which  the  small  negative  is  con- 
tained. The  enlarged  image  is  then  projected,  magic  lan- 
tern fashion,  upon  the  screen,  to  which  is  fastened  the 
sensitized  canvas.  The  screen  in  question  is  upon  a tram- 
way— there  are  three  tramways  and  three  screens  in  all, 
as  shown  in  our  sketch — and  for  this  reason  it  is  easy  to 
advance  and  retire  the  canvas,  for  the  purpose  of  properly 
focussing  it. 

Even  with  the  electric  light  now  employed,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  expose  a considerable  time  to  secure  a vigorous  im- 
pression. From  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour  is  the  usual 
period,  determined  by  the  assistant,  whose  experienced 
eye  is  the  only  guide.  We  should  estimate  the  distance 
of  the  cameras  from  the  enlarging  apparatus  to  be  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  the  instance  we  saw,  and  when 
the  canvas  was  taken  down,  a distinct  outline  of  the  image 
was  visible  on  its  surface. 

By  the  way,  we  ought  to  mention  that  the  canvas  is  in  a 
decidedly  limp  state  during  these  operations.  It  has  just 
sufficient  stiffness  to  keep  smooth  on  the  screen,  and  that 
is  all ; the  treatment  it  has  received  appears  to  have  im- 
parted no  increase  of  substance  to  it.  Again  it  is  brought 
into  the  red-brick  washing  apartment,  and  again  treated 
in  one  of  the  white  enamelled  baths  as  before.  This  time 
it  is  the  developer  that  is  contained  in  the  bath,  and  the 
small  limp  tablecloth — for  that  is  what  it  looks  like — after 
being  drawn  over  the  glass  rod,  is  put  back  into  the  bath, 
and  the  developing  solution  rocked  to  and  fro  over  it. 
The  whiteness  of  the  bath  lining  assists  one  in  forming  a 
judgment  of  the  image  as  it  now  gradually  develops  and 
grows  stronger.  Here  is  the  formula  of  the  developer  ; — 

Pyrogallic  acid 10  parts 

Citric  acid  45  „ 

Water  ...  410  „ 

The  developer — which,  it  will  be  noted,  is  very  acid — is 
warmed  before  it  is  used,  say  to  a temperature  of  30°  to 
40°  C. ; nevertheless,  the  development  does  not  proceed  very 
quickly.  As  we  watched,  exactly  eight  minutes  elapsed 
before  Mr.  Winter  cried  out  sharply,  “ That  will  do.” 
Immediately  one  of  the  assistants  seizes  the  wet  canvas, 
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crumples  it  up  without  more  ado,  as  if  it  were  dirty  linen, 
and  takes  it  off  to  a wooden  washing  trough,  where  it  is 
kneaded  and  washed  in  true  washerwoman  fashion.  Water 
in  plenty  is  sluiced  over  it,  and  after  more  vigorous  mani- 
pulation still,  it  is  passed  from  trough  to  trough  until 
deemed  sulliciently  free  from  soluble  salts  to  tone.  The 
toning — done  in  the  ordinary  way  with  gold — removes  any 
unpleasant  redness  the  picture  possesses,  and  then  follows 
the  fixing  operation  in  hyposulphite.  As  canvas  is  mo  re 
permeable  than  paper,  these  two  last  processes  are  quickly 
got  through. 

The  final  washing  of  the  canvas  is  very  thorough.  Again 
it  is  treated  with  all  the  vigour  with  which  a good  laundry- 
maid  attacks  dirty  linen,  the  canvas,  in  the  end,  being 
consigned  to  a regular  washing-machine,  in  which  it  is 
systematically  worked  for  some  time. 

When  the  canvas  picture  at  hast  is  finished,  it  presents 
a very  rough  appearance,  by  reason  of  the  tiny  fibres  that 
stand  erect  all  over  the  surface.  To  lay  these,  and  also  to 
improve  the  surface  generally,  the  cauvas  is  waxed;  the 
fabric  is  stretched,  and  a semi-fluid  mass  rubbed  into  it, 
heat  being  used  in  the  process,  which  not  only  gives 
brilliancy,  but  seems  also  to  impart  transparency  to  the 
shadows  of  the  picture.  The  result  is  a pleasant  finish, 
without  vulgar  glare  or  glaze,  the  high-lights  remaining 
beautifully  pure  and  white. 

Of  course,  the  price  of  these  canvas  enlargements  varies 
with  the  amount  of  artistic  work  subsequently  put  upon 
them  ; but  the  usual  charge  made  by  Messrs.  Winter  for  a 
well-finished  life-size  portrait,  three-quarter  length,  is 
sixty  florins,  or  about  £b  sterling  as  the  exchange  now 
stands.  Besides  working  for  photographers,  Messrs. 
Winter  are  reproducing  a large  number  of  classic  paintings 
and  cartoons  by  photography  on  canvas  In  this  way  (some 
of  them  almost  absolutely  untouched),  and  these,  as  may 
be  supposed,  are  finding  a very  large  sale  among  dealers. 
Such  copies  must  necessarily  be  of  considerable  value  to 
artists  and  collectors,  and  altogether  it  would  seem  that 
Messrs.  Winter  have  hit  upon  a novel  undertaking,  which 
bids  fair  to  make  them  a handsome  return  for  the  outlay 
(large  as  it  undoubtedly  has  been)  made  upon  their 
Vienna  establishment. 


are  required.  It  will  readily  be  seen  what  real  danger  there  is 
in  thus  groping  in  the  dark,  especially  to  those  who  use  what 
they  consider  a slight  excess  only  of  soluble  haloid,  which,  after 
all,  from  want  of  necessary  information,  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
deficiency,  producing  fog  in  all  its  various  phases. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  I think  it  were  well  that  a 
note  of  warning  should  be  sounded,  if  only  to  induce  emulsionists 
to  test  the  chemicals  they  use,  and  so  avoid  relying  for  their  in- 
formation on  the  theoretical  equivalents,  which  Mr.  Warnerke’s 
tables  show  to  be  unreliable  for  other  bromides  besides  ammonium. 

I mav  here  state  that  I have  verified  Mr.  Warnerke’s  figures  for 
ammonium  bromide  a great  many  times  with  ammonium  salts 
produced  in  various  places,  both  in  town  and  country,  and  always 
with  the  same  result.  Ten  grains  of  N Hr  Br.  X 18  grains 
of  Ag  NO3,  when  suitably  combined,  leave  not  a trace  to  the  most 
sensitive  test  of  either  free  silver  or  free  bromine. 

I have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  adopting  94-444  as  the  prac- 
tical working  equivalent  of  commercial  ammonium  bromide,  nor 
would  I hesitate  to  alter  Mr.  W.  Ackland’s  tables  so  far  as 
ammonium  bromide  is  concerned. 


Table  I. 


■Write 


Instead  of 


For  acting  equivalent  of  ammonium 

bromide  94444  98. 

For  weight  of  silver  nitrate  required 
to  convert  one  grain  of  am- 
monium bromide  1-8  1-73 

For  weight  of  ammonium  bromide 
required  to  convert  one  grain 

of  silver  nitrate  -555  -576 

Table  II. 

Ono  grain  of  ammonium  bromide  can 
be  replaced  by  potassium  bro- 
mide   1*261  1-215 

One  grain  of  potassium  bromide  can 
be  replaced  by  ammonium  bro- 
mide   *792  -823 

In  Table  II.  the  potassium  salt  is  taken  as  being  correctly 
represented  by  the  numerical  equivalent,  119-10.  Mr.  War- 
nerke’s tables,  however,  show  that,  like  ammonium,  this  salt 
has  a different  working  equivalent,  namoly,  125-971. 


The  “ By-the-Bye  ” next  week  will  be  “ About  Photo- 
Lithography  ; ” the  following  “ At  Horae  ” will  be  “ Herr 
Lowy  in  Vienna — The  Lichtdruck  Process  in  Detail.” 


AMMONIUM  BROMIDE  : IS  TIlE  EQUIVALENT  93  THE 
RIGHT  ONE? 

BY  JAMES  YOUNG.* 

80  long  ago  aa  1876,  Mr.  L.  Warnerke  communicated  to  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  the  result  of  his 
researches  “ On  the  influence  of  Certain  Bromides  on  Collo- 
dion Emulsion,”  published  in  the  Photographic  News 
for  February  25th,  1876  (page  85).  Mr.  Warnerke 
therein  states  : — “ I will  scarcely  surprise  anybody  when  I say 
that  the  most  carefully-calculated  combining  proportions  of 
silver  and  different  halogens,  based  on  theoretical  equivalents 
will  give  most  inaccuiato  results,  because  commercial  samples 
of  thoso  salts  have  different  practical  and  theoretical 
equivalents.” 

The  tables  in  connection  with  Mr.  Warnerke’s  investiga- 
gations  show  that  one  grain  of  ordinary  commercial  ammonium 
bromide  combines  with  one  grain  and  eight-tenths  of  silver 
nitrate,  instead  of  one  grain  and  seventy-three  hundredths — 
the  theoretical  equivalent. 

That  this  very  considerable  divergency  between  the  true  and 
the  theoretical  working  capacity  of  ammonium  bromide  is  of  con' 
siderable  importance  to  the  gelatine  emulsiouist  may  be  shown 
by  the  following  example : — Sixty  grains  of  ammonium  bro- 
mide being  used  to  form  an  emulsion,  the  theoretical  equivalent 
98  gives  104-04  grains  of  silver  nitrate  for  complete  conversion  ; 
whereas  the  practical  equivalent,  94-444,  shows  that  108  grains 

» A communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society. 


FllENCII  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Photographic  Society  op  France — Chronometric  Shutter 
— Three  Prints  of  Same  Portrait  on  Same  Plates — 
Photographic  Opera  Glass — Negatives  on  Morgan’s 
Paper — Tartaric  Acid  in  Sulphate  of  Iron  Solution 
— Porcelain  Plates  instead  of  Enamelled  Copper — 
Portable  and  Economical  Lantern — Intensifying  the 
Gelatino-Bromide  Negative — Chambre  Syndicate. 

Opening  of  the  Session  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. 
— The  first  meeting  of  the  session  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France  was  held  on  the  4th  of  November  last.  It 
was  well  attended,  and  the  agenda  paper  a very  attractive 
one,  as  will  be  seen  on  a consideration  of  the  principal 
communications  that  were  made. 

Chronometric  Shutter  ly  M.  Paul  Boca. — One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  communications  was  that  on  the  subject 
of  M.  Paul  Boca’s  chronometric  shutter,  of  which  mention 
was  made  in  the  Notes  of  the  last  number  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News  (page  535).  For  a considerable  period  of 
timemany  newly  invented  shutters  have  been  presented  to  the 
public,  but  with  very  few  exceptions — such,  for  instance,  as 
Gadett’s  shutter  with  graduated  motion — they  were  wanting 
in  one  essential  particular,  namely,  the  power  of  measuring 
the  duration  of  the  exposure.  In  my  previous  letters  I have 
endeavoured  to  state  the  problem  required  to  be  solved.  I 
have  shown  that  we  require  a shutter  capable  of  producing 
varying  exposures,  from  that  of  the  smallest  fraction  of  a 
second,  to  one  extending  over  a number  of  seconds.  This 
problem  has  now  been  successfully  solved  by  M.  Paul  Boca, 
who  has  had  in  the  execution  of  his  designs  the  able  assist- 
ance of  his  friend  Colonel  Scbert,  and  of  his  constructor 
M.  Redier,  well-known  for  the  accuracy  of  the  instruments 
made  in  his  workshop.  Thu  apparatus  in  question  consists 
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of  a sheath  carrying  the  lens,  behind  which  the  two 
aluminium  flaps  of  the  shutter  are  made  to  work  ; below  the 
lens  there  is  a disc  on  which  a needle  can  bo  set  to  mark  the 
required  time  of  exposure.  The  disc  is  graduated  to  one- 
hundredth  of  a second,  and  the  circumference  is  divided  into 
three  arcs,  each  one  of  which  represents  a second.  The 
needle  moves  round  the  disc  in  three  seconds,  departing  from 
zero,  and  returning  to  the  same  point.  By  means  of  this 
needle  the  chronometer  is  wound  up— that  is  to  say,  the 
spring  is  set,  whose  tension  is  regulated  by  a lever  escape- 
ment; in  this  way  the  motion  of  the  needle  is  arranged 
so  that  it  passes  over  a third  part  of  the  disc  in  exactly 
one  second,  or  in  fractions  of  a second  when  it  is  set 
to  stop  at  the  divisions  which  mark  fiftieths  of  a second. 
Such  an  exposure  can  be  arranged  to  vary  from  a few 
fiftieths  of  a second,  and  by  successive  fiftieths,  up  to  five 
seconds.  Above  that  period  the  time  can  be  taken  without 
appreciable  error  by  means  of  a watch.  Let  mo  add  that 
this  instrument  is  admirably  finished,  and  that  it  will  be 
found  to  be  of  great  value  to  those  who  endeavour  to  work 
with  minute  accuracy,  or  to  those  who  are  making  experi- 
ments of  a comparative  kind.  Photography  has  long  stood 
in  need  of  such  an  instrument  of  precision,  and  I am  glad  to 
be  able  to  recommend  this  ingenious  invention  of  M.  Paul 
Boca  as  a great  improvement  on  the  instantaneous  shutter 
with  which  we  are  already  acquainted.  No  doubt  the 
instrument  is  capable  of  being  still  further  improved, 
probably  by  affording  it  the  meaus  of  measuring  even  more 
rapid  movements.  At  present  we  can  accurately  measure 
with  it  exposures  of  a fiftieth  of  a second,  but  it  is  probable 
that  we  shall  require  still  greater  rapidity,  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  estimate  exposures  up  to  the  five-hundredth  part 
of  a second.  I believe  that  this  might  be  arrived  at  by 
attaching  to  the  mechanism  an  electro-magnet  by  whose 
attractive  force  the  second  flap  of  the  shutter  will  be  finally 
closed,  and  its  rapidity  accelerated  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
fiftieth  to  one  five-hundredth  of  a second.  The  action 
would  be  the  same  as  iu  the  former  case,  except  that  when 
very  great  rapidity  is  necessary,  an  iron  armature  would  be 
attached  to  the  second  flap,  so  as  to  render  it  susceptible  ol 
the  attraction  of  an  electro-magnet,  which  would  replace  the 
pneumatic  pear,  and  sit  the  action  going.  Meanwhile, 
however,  I cannot  too  highly  recommend  an  instrument  of 
this  kind,  both  to  amateur  and  professional  photographers; 
it  will  be  only  necessary  to  know  accurately  beforehand  what 
is  to  be  the  length  of  the  exposure,  in  order  to  set  the  instru- 
ment so  as  to  obtain  that  exposure  mechanically. 

Three  Prints  of  the  same  Portrait  on  the  same  Plate , by  M. 
Audra. — Is  the  fashion  of  Siamese  portraits  to  return  again  ? 
If  so,  it  will  be  with  an  increase  in  their  number,  since 
M.  Audra  has  devised  a method  of  taking  on  the  same  print 
the  same  portrait,  not  only  twice,  but  three  times,  in  different 
positions.  The  means  by  which  he  effects  this  consists  in 
employing  a black  background  without  any  alteration  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus.  The  sitter  is  posed  the 
first  time  against  the  third  part  of  the  background  (which 
we  may  consider  for  our  purposes  divided  into  three  equal 
spaces),  the  second  time  against  the  middle  part,  and  the 
third  time  against  the  last  part.  This  background  reflects 
no  light  which  can  act  upon  the  plate,  and,  besides,  the  ex- 
posures are  of  the  shortest  possible  duration.  In  the  end 
there  is  obtained  on  a black  ground  three  portraits  of  the 
same  person  with  different  attitudes  and  expression.  This 
plan  is  recommended  to  photographers  who  wish  to  provide 
their  customers  with  something  else  than  the  present  com- 
monplace style  of  portrait. 

Photographic  Binocular,  by  M.  Germeuil-Bonnaud. — I have 
already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  M.  Germeuil-Bonnaud’s 
photographic  binocular,  which  is  an  improved  form  of  that 
devised  some  time  ago  by  M.  Geymet;  this  instrument  was 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
I ranee.  By  a special  arrangement  it  is  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a theatrical  opera  glass,  andean  also  be  readily 
adapted  to  that  ot  a portable  camera.  The  only  fault  I 


have  to  find  with  this  apparatus  is  that  the  shutter,  in 
passing  across  the  field  of  view,  causes  the  camera  to  vibrate 
in  a fatal  manner.  In  this  respect  the  instrument  is 
capable  of  improvement,  and  the  inventor  will  no  doubt 
take  the  defect  into  consideration. 


Negatives  on  Morgan's  Paper. — Mr.  Ancely,  an  amateur 
of  Toulouse,  showed  some  negatives  taken  on  Morgan’s 
gelatine-bromide  paper.  These  negatives  are  of  the  highest 
excellence,  and  I am  glad  to  see  the  old  waxed  iodized 
paper  replaced  bv  Mr.  Morgan’s  product,  which  is  a sub- 
stance of  quite  different  character  as  regards  rapidity.  I 
should  like,  however,  to  give  one  piece  of  advice  to  our 
colleague.  Why  does  not  he  make  sensitive  films  to  be 
mounted  only  temporarily  on  paper,  and  capable  of  being 
taken  off  as  required  ? They  could  then  either  be  inverted, 
or  they  could  be  mounted  on  a more  transparent  support 
than  paper.  This  improvement  might,  I think,  be  easily 
effected.  I know  of  a paper  of  the  kind  that  I speak  of, 
aud  I will  give  him  the  formula  for  it,  if  he  wishes  to  im- 
prove his  sensitive  paper  as  I have  recommended. 

Use  of  Tartaric  Acid  in  the  Sulphate  of  Iron  Solution. — 
M.  Ancely  also  brought  before  the  Society  a formula  for  a 
developing  solution  which  can  be  kept  exposed  to  the  light. 
This  is  effected  by  adding  to  the  sulphate  of  iron  solution  a 
trace  of  tartaric  acid.  The  following  is  the  formula  in 
question  : — 

Sulphate  of  iron  250  grammes 


Glucose 
Tartaric  acid 
Water  ... 


20 

2 

1000 


This  solution  is  mixed  with  that  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash 
in  the  usual  proportions.  M.  Frank  stated  that  the  addition 
of  a little  glycerine  to  this  mixture  will  enable  it  to  keep 
for  fifteen  days  ; but  wheu  Morgan’s  paper  is  used  for  taking 
negatives,  the  developer  must  be  chauged  at  every  operation, 
in  order  to  avoid  tho  yellow  discolouration  of  the  paper. 

Porcelain  Plates  instead  of  Enamelled  Copper. — M.  Vedrine, 
an  artist  who  has  devoted  himself  to  photography,  proposes 
to  substitute  porcelain  for  enamelled  copper.  He  says  that 
this  will  be  found  to  be  much  more  economical.  The 
specimen  print  on  porcelain  which  he  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  was  taken  by  a process  which  he  did  not  describe, 
and  this  deprives  his  communication  of  all  interest. 

Portable  and  Economical  Lantern. — A red  lantern  which 
is  both  portable  and  cheap  was  shown  by  M.  Audra.  It  is 
simply  a Chinese  lantern  made  of  red  plaited  paper.  From 
the  upper  part  of  this  lantern  is  suspended  inside  a metal 
plate  to  prevent  the  egress  of  light  through  the  top,  while 
allowing  the  current  of  air  to  pass  to  maintain  combustion. 

Intensifying  the  Gelatino- Bromide  Negative. — En  passant 
I give  an  intensification  formula  submitted  to  the  meeting’ 
by  M.  Balaguy. 

Pyrogallic  acid  ...  ...  10  grammes 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  1 gramme 

Water  ...  ...  ...  1,000  grammes 

All  traces  of  hyposulphite  are  removed  from  the  negative, 
and  then  it  is  immersed  in  the  bath  given  above,  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  a 3 per  cent,  solution  of  nitric  acid  have  been 
added.  After  intensifying,  the  plate  must  be  again  fixed. 

Proceedings  of  the  Chambre  Syndicate. — At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Chambre  Syndicate  de  la  Photographic  the  officers 
for  the  session  1881-1882  were  elected.  M.  Levy  is  to  be 
president,  and  MM.  Guilleminot  and  Leon  Vidal  vice- 
presidents.  The  programme  of  the  examinations  for  the 
diploma  of  photographic  assistant  was  read  to  the  Society, 
and  it  was  arranged  to  discuss  it  at  a special  meeting. 
There  is,  therefore,  every  hope  that  these  examinations  will 
confer  a distinction  worth  obtaining  by  our  assistants,  and 
will  raise  them  from  the  position  of  mere  rule-of-thumb 
operators  to  that  of  really  scientific  photographers.  We 
are  endeavouring  in  this  way  to  advance  our  art  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  being  done  in  the  photographic  academy  of 
Salzburg.  Leo.n  Vu>al. 
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Dr.  William  Huggins  forwards  us  a careful  micrometric 
drawing  from  the  photographic  spectrum  of  Comet  b,  which 
he  succeeded  in  observing  by  means  of  the'  camera.  It 
proves  what  a trusty  handmaiden  to  the  astronomer  photo- 
graphy can  be. 


The  claim  of  Mungo  Ponton  to  be  one  of  the  fathers  of 
photography  has  never  been  adequately  recognised.  His 
suggestion  made  in  1830 — the  same  year  Daguerreotype  and 
Talbotype  wero  published  to  the  world — to  employ  bichro- 
mate of  potash  in  photography,  has  year  by  year  grown  in 
importance,  and  to  him  is  really  due  the  honour  of  dis- 
covering that  key-stone  upon  which  stands  the  superstruc- 
ture of  all  permanent  printing  processes — that  is,  with  a few 
unimportant  exceptions.^ 

Carbon-printing,  Collotype,  Woodburytype,  photo- 
lithograph y,  photo-engraving,  ceramic  photography,  and,  in 
a word,  all  processes  in  which  the  bichromates  are  employed, 
have  their  source  in  Mungo  Ponton’s  discovery,  which, 
6trange  to  say,  has  never  been  disputed.  A characteristic 
portrait  of  Mungo  Ponton,  of  whom  his  countrymen  should 
be  especially  proud,  will  be  the  frontispiece  of  the  Year- 
Book  for  1882,  the  picture  being  printed  by  the  new  and 
very  perfect  photo-engraving  method  of  Klic,  of  Vienna,  of 
whose  work  much  has  been  6poken,  but  little  seen. 


We  sat  under  the  blue  light  of  Mr.  Laws’  gas  apparatus 
in  Newcastle,  a few  days  ago,  while  that  gentleman  pro- 
duced a portrait  upon  a dull  November  afternoon,  with  an 
exposure  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  seconds.  We  suffered 
no  inconvenience  from  the  heat,  but  the  effect  was  not  unlike 
sitting  close  by  a roaring  fire  in  winter  time,  when  there 
seems  a danger  of  the  chimney  catching  fire.  Mr.  Laws  has 
now  used  gas  in  his  studio  for  two  years  past. 


Mr.  Mendelssohn,  of  Newcastle,  whose  charming  por- 
traiture is  familiar  to  visitors  at  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition, 
contemplates  opening  a studio  in  town. 


Major  Waterhouse,  the  Deputy  Surveyor-General  of 
India,  writes  : — “ I noticed  iu  last  week’s  News  a paper  by 
Mr.  Jarman  ‘On  the  Use  of  Tannin  in  Emulsions.’  I can 
corroborate  all  he  says  about  it.  I used  it  in  India  three  or 
four  years  ago,  and  found  it  about  the  only  thing  that  would 
make  an  emulsion  workable  in  hot  weather.  I added 
about  a grain  of  tannin  to  the  ounce  of  solution.” 


Photographers,  it  seems,  will  have  to  pay  for  their  models 
in  future.  On  Tuesday  night,  at  Manchester,  during  the 
lantern  exhibition,  one  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  clever  slides  was 
shown,  in  which  a pier-head  and  two  men  in  a boat  were 
the  principal  features.  “ When  Mr.  Chadwick  was  about  to 
expose,”  explained  the  lecturer,  “ the  men  sat  down  and 
rowed  the  boat  away.  ‘ Come  back,  come  back  ! ’ shouted 
Mr.  Chadwick,  ‘that’s  just  where  I want  you.’  1 1 know 
you  do,’  replied  one  of  the  men  from  his  seat,  ‘ what’ll  ye 
give  us?’” 


“Art  in  photography  is  all  contained  in  the  pioper  use  of 
light  and  shade,”  said  a portraitist  of  eminence  the  other 
day,  “and  duly  instructed  iu  this,  photographers  have  little 
need  of  other  education.”  The  dictum  is  well  worth  bearing 
in  mind,  although  it  does  not  carry  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  very  far. 


The  posing  of  children  is  always  a difficult  matter,  so 
wo  may  refer  hereto  the  photograph  of  a little  boy  we  saw 
in  a drawing  room  last  week,  for  the  benefit  of  any  photo- 
grapher who  is  not  above  taking  a hint.  The  picture 
satisfied  both  photographic  and  art  conditions,  a rare 
example  enough.  In  other  words,  while  the  photgrapher 
desired  stillness  for  his  work,  the  motive  of  the  picture  was 
also  stillness.  The  boy  was  arrayed  in  a toy  uniform,  and, 
with  drawn  sword,  wa3  standing  at  “attention,”  while  his 
smiling  face  showed  how  greatly  he  enjoyed  the  fun  of 
being  a mock  soldier. 


The  photographers  of  Germany  are  endeavouring  to 
institute  yearly  gatherings  after  the  manner  of  our  British 
Association,  a different  locality  being  chosen  every  twelve- 
month.  This  year  the  meeting  was  at  Hamburg,  while 
the  next  is  to  be  held  at  Eisenach,  a little  town  hidden 
among  the  dark  pines  of  the  vastThuringian  Forest.  Here 
are  magnificent  scenes  for  the  laudscape  photographer,  for 
besides  the  natural  beauties  of  the  district,  the  deep  forest 
glades,  the  green  mossy  dells,  the  tearing  white  torrents 
that  glitter  in  the  black  woods,  there  are  many  historical 
piles  of  interest.  Rheinhardtsbrunn,  where  Prince  Albert 
lived  before  he  came  to  England  ; the  old  grey  walls  of  the 
Wartburg,  where  Martin  Luther  translated  the  Bible;  the 
Horselberg,  famed  in  Taunhauser,  are  all  within  a day’s 
journey. 


This  naturally  leads  to  the  suggestion,  whether  photo- 
graphy could  not  be  tritely  applied  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  romances  and  legends  for  which  Germany  is  so  famed. 
In  the  Harz  Mountains,  the  Black  Forest,  Thuringia,  and 
elsewhere  are  many  spots  hallowed  by  the  history  of 
romance.  The  moss-grown  well,  with  its  over-hanging 
beeches,  where  the  Holy  Elizabeth  was  detected  by  her 
husband  carrying  food  to  the  enemy,  the  meat  and  drink 
being  suddenly  changed  into  red  roses  when  the  cloth  was 
angrily  snatched  from  her  basket ; the  ruins  of  Ivyffhiiuser, 
where  the  old  Emperor  Barbarossa  is  said  to  be  still 
sleeping,  his  shaggy  red  beard  growing  right  through  the 
stone  table  at  which  he  sits  ; the  Minnesinger  Chamber  in 
the  Wartburg  Castle,  where  the  tournaments  of  the 
troubadours  were  held — these  (to  give  a few  examples) 
would  furnish  excellent  objects  for  the  camera,  whether  the 
photographer  were  amateur  or  professional. 
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BALLOON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  WALTER  WOODBURY.* 

Haying  now  described  shortly  the  mechanism  of  the  aerial 
portion  of  the  apparatus,  we  we  will  descend  from  our  camera 
(kept  elevated  in  the  air  by  means  of  a small  captive 
balloon)  to  the  portion  of  the  apparatus  attached  to  terra- 
firraa.  From  the  sides  of  the  hoop,  at  right  angles  to  the  fixed 
wires,  is  attached  the  cable  containing  three  insulated  wires, 
the  ends  of  which  are  attached  to  the  electro-mechanism  of 
the  apparatus  ; these  wires  are  surrounded  by,  or  wovon  into,  a 
light  hempen  cord,  the  extra  strength  given  by  the  wires  not 
necessitating  so  bulky  a cable  as  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
For  the  convenience  of  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  by 
rail  or  road,  a small  haud-cart  in  size  and  appearance,  when 
closed,  like  those  used  by  bakers  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  is 
sufficient  to  carry  the  whole  apparatus  and  all  its  necessary 
appliances  ; these  consist  of  the  drum  ou  which  the  cable  is 
wound,  the  balloon  itself,  a couple  of  quart  cell  constant 
batteries — a form  made  by  Latimer  Clark  Muirhead,  and  which 
1 tried  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  from  its  great  constancy  and 
high  electric  force,  being  very  suitable — a 6mall  projecting 
table  carrying  two  push  buttons,  such  as  are  used  in  hotels, 
and  also  the  necessary  appliances  for  anchoring  the  cart  firmly 
to  earth  on  the  tent-peg  Bystem.  On  opening  the  back  portion 
of  the  cart,  the  drum  and  exposing  table  are  left  free,  the 
balloon  occupying  the  front  portion,  and  connected  by  a pulley 
attached  to  the  central  fixed  portion  of  cart  to  the  cable  and 
drum. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  operation  of  taking  our  balloon 
photographs,  and  will  suppose  that  we  wish  to  photograph  a 
plate  of  a small  town  or  village.  The  first  thing  to  do  will  be 
to  estimate  the  angle  subtended  on  our  plate  by  the  lens  and  the 
extent  of  country  we  wish  to  include,  these  giving  the  height 
necessary  to  allow  the  balloon  to  ascend.  It  would  be  advisable 
to  have  the  cable  marked  at  every  ten  or  twenty  yard  3 to  show 
the  height  reached  by  the  balloon.  Having  carefully  studied 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  having  inflated  the  balloon,  we 
must  now  move  to  such  a poiDt  that  it  will  be  carried,  when 
elevated,  as  near  as  possible  over  the  centre  of  our  intended 
view.  Having  firmly  secured  the  cart  to  the  ground,  the  cable  is 
now  allowed  to  unrol  itself,  and  the  balloon,  with  camera  at- 
tached, to  rise  to  the  req aired  height.  Now,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  apparatus  (which  I omitted  previously  to 
mention)  must  be  brought  into  use — I allude  to  a good  telescope. 
With  his  eye  to  this,  and  his  finger  pressed  on  the  button  that 
closes  the  contact  with  the  revolving  shutter,  the  operator  will 
with  the  former  watch  every  movement  of  the  camera,  and  at 
the  most  favourable  moment  release  his  finger  from  the  button 
when  the  exposure  shall  have  taken  place.  Merely  pressing 
and  again  releasing  the  other  button  will  bring  another  plate 
into  position  ready  for  a second  exposure,  and  so  on  till  all  the 
four  plates  have  been  exposed.  On  descending  the  balloon, 
the  camera  can  be  detached,  and  by  means  of  a changing-box 
attached  to  the  cart,  a fresh  set  of  plates  can  be  substituted 
for  those  already  exposed. 

I have  said  nothing  about  focussing  the  view,  because  it  will 
be  found  that  beyond  a certain  distance  no  alteration  of  focus 
will  be  necessary.  Therefore,  if  the  instrument  is  carefully 
focussed  on  aDy  object  (say  half-a-mile  off)  it  need  not  be 
altered  again,  and  can  then  be  definitely  fixed  in  that  position. 

So  far  I have  only  instanced  the  taking  of  plans  of  towns, 
villages,  &c. ; but  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  this  is  only  one 
of  many  uses  to  which  such  an  apparatus  could  be  applied.  In 
case  of  war  its  uses  would  be  manifold  ; the  outlines  of  fortifi- 
cations, otherwise  inaccessible  to  the  view,  could  be  obtained, 
and  if  an  a>  my  was  massed,  though  invisible  to  the  opposing 
force,  any  movements  would  be  easily  detected  by  taking  a 
series  of  views  at  intervals.  By  means  of  a sciopticon  or  other 
form  of  magic  lantern  the  image  of  the  negative  directly  on 
development  could  be  projected  on  to  a large  sheet  of  paper  in 
a darkened  room,  and  the  principal  outlines  rapidly  sketched  in 
crayon,  so  that  the  results  could  be  easily  and  quickly  examined 
by  those  in  command,  and  enlarged  photographic  images 
subsequently  obtained  for  more  careful  reference. 

Before  concluding,  it  would  be  as  well  to  glance  at  what  has 
already  been  done  in  the  direction  of  the  subject  we  have  before 
us  ; but — as  I said  before — this  is  indeed  very  little.  The  first 
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attempts,  I learn,  were  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Negretti,  during 
an  ascent  with  Mr.  Coxwell ; but  I do  not  know  whether  the 
results  are  still  in  existence.  Nadar  obtained  some  views  of  Paris, 
which,  although  not  very  distinct,  show  some  of  the  principal 
buildings  in  that  city.  When  in  Paris  during  the  last  French 
Exhibition,  I wished  to  try  some  experiments  from  the  large 
Giffard  captive  balloon  ; but  was  informed  that  the  right  to  do  so 
idea. 


THE  EXHIBITION. 

Dear  Sir, — Not  having  visited  the  Photographic 
Exhibition  for  several  seasons  through  my  absence  from 
London,  perhaps  I may  be  once  more  allowed  the  English- 
man’s privilege. 

The  photographs  were  exhibited  in  such  masses  that  they 
were  almost  dazzling  in  their  number  and  continuousness. 
They  seemed  so  much  to  require  pauneliug-out,  with  relief 
here  and  there  of  the  dead  red  wall,  and  if  there  could 
have  been  placed  at  intervals  among  the  large  ones  on  the 
upper  line,  6ome  massively  framed,  this  would  have 
greatly  relieved  the  terrible  sameness,  which  would  not  allow 
the  eye  to  siogle  out  one  definite  picture  properly.  The 
all-four  arrangement  was  certainly  quite  inexcusable  ; there 
were  some  very  pretty  and  charming  little  pictures  put  so 
low  down  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  see  them  properly. 
Far  better  to  have  rejected  them  if  the  room  was  too  small. 
I actually  saw  three  enthusiastic  young  ladies  at  one  time 
studying  the  humbled  pictures  a la  all  fours.  Lastly, 
Mr.  Editor,  just  between  ourselves,  have  photographs  in 
general — genuine,  untouched,  carefully  executed,  clean 
photography — advanced  much  in  the  last  twenty  years? — 
Yours  truly,  Growl. 


SINGLE  LENSES. 

Dear  Sir, — As  an  amateur,  I have  much  used  and  still 
use  single  lenses  ; 1 have,  therefore,  read  with  much  interest 
the  different  communications  that  have  appeared  in  your 
columns  on  the  subject  of  the  applicability  of  these  lenses  to 
portraiture,  and  beg  to  forward  you  a specimen  of  the  result 
lately  obtained  by  me. 

The  lens  I used  for  the  experiment  is  the  ordinary  French 
single  meniscus  supplied  with  the  “ Scenograph  ” apparatus, 
which  most  of  your  readers  probably  know — it  is  a small 
wide  angle  glass  of  about  H inches  diameter.  The  enclosed 
portrait  was  taken  out-of-doors  ; distance  from  lens  to  sitter 
about  32  inches  ; focus,  9 inches  ; stop,  about  § ths  of  an  inch, 
the  largest  supplied  with  the  lens  ; exposure,  two  and  a-half 
seconds. 

The  proof  is  only  a rough  one,  but  I think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  in  the  way  of  definition  and  depth  of  focus  it 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  You  will  note  that  although 
the  Scenograph  is  only  for  plates  6J  by  the  lens  covers  a 
full  plate,  falling  off  being  only  noticeable  near  the  edge. 
Of  course,  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  the  light  in  a 
studio  is  not  so  strong  as  out  of  doors ; but,  doubtless,  the 
lenses  could  be  fitted  with  larger  diaphragms  which  would 
not  interfere  with  the  definition,  considering  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  sharpness  is  wanted  in  the  centre  of  the  plate. 

Here  there  is  a lens  which  for  a great  many  purposes  will 
answer  as  well  as  portrait  lenses,  costing  as  many  pounds  as 
this  one  does  shillings,  especially  for  those  amateurs  who, 
like  myself,  are  obliged  to  work  out  of  doors. — Yours  truly, 

A.  Reimans. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  WOOD  BLOCKS. 

Sir, — Can  anyone  inform  me  the  modus  ojteratidi of  photo- 
graphy on  wood  blocks  for  the  engraver  to  work  upon,  or 
if  there  are  any  publications  on  the  subject?  G.  B. 
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Bolton  Photographic  Societt. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baths,  November  9th,  Mr. 
R.  Harwood  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  0.  Simpson  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  presented  their  respec- 
tive reports,  which  were  accordingly  adopted. 

It  was  resolved  that,  after  December  next,  the  meetings  be 
called  for  8 p.m.,  instead  of  7.30. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

President — Mr.  J.  Hick. 

Vice-presidents — Messrs.  Harwood  and  Parkinson. 

Secretary — Mr.  C.  K.  Dalton. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Banks. 

Council — Messrs.  Hick,  Parkinson,  Dalton,  Harwood,  Rideout, 
Haslam,  Banks,  Hawksworth,  Tong,  Knowles,  and  Taylor. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  officers  and  Council  for 
their  services  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Harwood,  in  acknowledgment,  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  Society  would  go  on  prospering.  From  the  Secretary’s 
report  he  found  that,  while  the  Society  had  not  materially  in- 
creased in  numbers,  there  was  a balance  in  the  its  favour, 
which  was  much  more  encouraging  than  last  year’s  report,  which 
showed  a balance  due  to  Treasurer.  He  was  also  pleased  to 
state  that  four  papers  were  promised  to  be  given  early  in  the 
coming  year. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a communication  from  Captain 
Turton  (the  original  of  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Society  of 
Great  Britain),  which  provoked  some  discussion,  the  general 
tendency  of  opinion  expressed  being  that  there  was  a decided 
want  of  reliability  in  various  commercial  plates. 

Mr.  John  Taylor  exhibited  some  negatives,  and  a number  of 
capital  prints. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  tho  meeting  held  on  the  17th  inst.  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  announced  that  he  had  fitted  an  arrange- 
ment to  a clock,  which  ho  produced,  causing  it  to  ring  an 
electric  bell  at  any  period  undor  an  hour. 

Mr.  Cowan  showed  three  prints  from  negatives  on  plates 
coated  with  the  same  emulsion,  two  of  tho  plates  having  been 
coated  with  tho  emulsion  when  fresh,  and  the  third  after  it  had 
been  kept  for  a week  ; all  were  exposed  at  the  same  time, 
the  first  and  last  receiving  the  same  exposure,  the  second  eight 
times  that  of  the  other  two.  On  development  it  was  found  that 
while  the  first  was  very  weak,  the  one  coated  when  the  emulsion 
was  a week  old  was  almost  as  fully  exposed  as  the  one  coated 
with  the  fresh  emulsion,  and  which  had  received  eight  times 
the  exposure. 

He  also  showed  some  vignetted  portraits  with  fancy  back- 
grounds printed-in  direct  in  the  camera. 

Mr.  IIbnderson  said  he  had  obtained  the  same  effect  on  his 
enamelled  portraits  by  first  vignetting  the  picture  in  the 
camera,  and  then  exposing  it  on  a design,  the  centre  of  which 
was  masked. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  he  found  that  if  a gelatine  negative  be 
slightly  rinsed  after  removing  from  the  hyposulphite,  and  then 
soaked  for  half  an  hour  in  a solution  of  chrome  alum,  it  may  be 
washed  with  boiling  water  without  injury  to  the  film.  He 
was  not  aware  of  any  decomposition  likely  to  take  place 
botween  the  hyposulphite  and  chrome  alum. 

A discussion  on  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  gold  and  toning 
baths  then  took  place,  in  tho  course  of  which  Mr.  Henderson 
said  he  preferred  to  make  his  own  chloride  ; and  the  Chairman 
shortly  described  the  manufacture  of  chloride  of  gold,  and 
said  he  used  eight  grains  of  gold  for  fifteen  sheets  of  paper  ; he 
used  an  acetate  bath,  preparing  it  two  days  before  he  required 
to  use  it. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Manchester  Mechanics’  Institution,  Princes  Street,  on 
Thursday,  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 


The  following  gentlemen  wero  duly  elected  members 
Messrs.  George  Grundy,  W.  W.  Dawson,  Lewis  C.  Morgan 
John  Tonge,  and  Edward  Eccles. 

Mr.  James  Young  then  read  a paper  entitled  “ Ammonium 
Bromide : Is  the  equivalent  9S  the  Right  One  ? ” (see  page  557). 
A very  interesting  discussion  followed,  terminating  in  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Young. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  matters  con- 
nected with  the  soiree  and  exhibition,  which  took  place  on 
November  22nd,  and  is  to  continue  open  for  a week. 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th  inst.,  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain  was  open  in  aid  of  the  Photo- 
graphers' Benevolent  Association.  The  gallery  presented  a very 
animated  appearance,  beiDg  well  illuminated,  the  number  of 
visitors  attending  being  in  excess  of  any  previous  occasion. 

It  is  hoped  that  photographers  are  at  last  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  of  those  persevering  officers  who  have  for  so  long 
struggled  under  circumstances  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
where  the  objects  of  the  Association  are  so  thoroughly 
deserving — viz.,  “ To  assist  members,  their  wives,  and  children 
when  in  distress  through  sickness,  death,  or  want  of  employment, 
by  means  of  immediate  grants  of  money,  to  grant  pensions  to 
aged  members,  and  to  aid  the  unemployed  members  in  obtaining 
situations.” 

Any  further  information  desired  can  he  obtained  frem  the 
Secretary,  at  181,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.U. 


Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association, 
This  Association  has  arranged  to  hold  several  popular  entertain- 
ments, and  the  first  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  17th  inst.,  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  which  was 
filled  by  a highly  respectable  audience.  The  entertainment  took 
the  form  of  an  exhibition  of  photographic  lantern  slides,  the 
views  being  projected  upon  an  enormous  screen  on  the  platform, 
and  shown  by  means  of  the  limelight. 

Letters  were  received  from  Lord  Strathmore  and  Sheriff 
Cheyne,  regretting  inability  to  attend. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Provost  Moncur,  who  said  that  this 
was  the  first  of  two  or  three  such  entertainments  that  were  to 
be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dundee  Photographic  Society, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  find  it  to  be  very  instruc- 
tive, as  well  as  very  enjoyable  and  interesting.  They  were  to  be 
taken  by  means  of  views  round  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of 
Scotland,  and  as  the  views  were  from  photograghs,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  they  would  be  worth  looking  at.  From  the  kind  of 
this  entertainment  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  following  ones 
would  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  present. 

Upwards  of  eighty  views  were  shown,  representing  many 
charming  scenes  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  and 
all  were  clear,  distinct,  and  interesting.  The  portraits  of  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore,  the  patron  of  the  Association,  Mr.  J.  C.  Cox, 
the  president,  and  Provost  Moncur,  were  also  exhibited  on  the 
screen  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  The  views  were  provided 
by  Messrs.  Valentine  and  Sons,  and  their  exhibition  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  George  Valentine  and  Mr.  G.  D.  Macdougald. 

Mr.  Colin  Calder  gave  an  admirable  descriptive  lecture, 
agreeably  interspersed  with  humour  and  pithy  anecdotes. 

At  intervals  Mr.  C.  Johnson,  the  honorary  secretary,  played  a 
variety  of  Scotch  airs  on  the  American  organ.  The  whole  enter- 
tainment was  very  successful. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  at  the  next  lantern 
exhibition,  a series  of  fine  views  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  taken 
by  a member  of  the  Association  during  a recent  tour,  would  be 
thrown  on  the  screen,  illustrating  the  beauties  of  that  Northern 
Paradise. 


Photographic  Society  op  Great  Britain. 

Technical  Meetings. 

The  second  Technical  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  June  28th 
T.  Sebastian  Davis,  F.C.S.,  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Brownp.igq  exhibited  prints  from  gelatine  negatives,  and 
stated  his  views  on  the  question  of  gelatine  Versus  collodion.  He 
confessed  he  began  with  an  aversion  to  gelatine  plates,  but  he 
soon  fonnd  that  their  mystery  was  in  the  development.  His 
object  was  to  bring  out  detail  in  dark  foliage,  and  it  was  a great 
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comfort  to  liis  mind  to  find  he  could  obtain  this.  Skies  on  collo' 
dion  plates  used  to  be  a trouble  ; but  gelatine  skies  were  nearly 
always  perfect  ; they  came  structurally  right. 

Mr.  England  had  tried  all  other  dry  processes,  but  none  were 
equal  to  gelatine. 

Mr.  Geiger  had  heard  that  gelatine  plates  also  would  not 
keep,  but  in  a very  minor  degree.  He  gave  full  exposures  when 
the  plates  were  to  be  kept.  He  also  found  that  a thickly-coated 
plate  could  be  given  double  the  proper  time  of  exposure,  if  great 
carefulness  was  taken  in  development ; and  even  then  no  more 
bromide  was  required. 

Mr.  Peek  stated  that  with  some  commercial  plates  he  had 
given  exposures  twenty  and  thirty  seconds  respectively  ; they 
were  developed  with  the  same  developer,  and  there  was  no  differ- 
ence in  result. 

Mr.  Browniiigg  had  had  a similar  experience. 

A conversation  arose  about  qualities  of  gelatine  plates,  when 
Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  stated  that  he  had  tried  many 
suggestions  for  the  manufacture  of  gelatine  emulsion  ; but  at 
present  he  had  not  found  any  to  possess  a special  advantage  over 
his  ordinary  method  of  procedure.  As  this  offers  great  facilities 
and  simplicity  of  manipulation,  he  would  describe  the  same  to 
the  meeting.  In  the  first  instance,  he  digested  48  grains  of 
Nelson’s  opaque  gelatine  in  3 ounces  of  distilled  water  for  one 
hour,  and  then  raised  the  temperature  to  130°  F.,  and,  as  soon 
as  dissolved,  filtered  through  wash-leather.  In  U fluid  ounces 
of  the  filtrate  he  dissolved  either  58  grains  of  ammonium  bromide 
or  64  grains  of  potassium-bromide  ; and  into  a second  like  quan- 
tity, 88  grains  of  silver  nitrate.  Maintaining  each  at  a tempe- 
rature of  130°,  he  poured  them  simultaneously  through  a glass 
funnel  into  a stone  bottle  with  a flat  side,  of  a capacity  of  about 
2 quarts,  and  preserved  the  whole,  by  the  aid  of  a water-bath, 
for  one  hour  at  a heat  near  to,  but  not  exceeding,  150°  F.  The 
bottle  he  now  laid  in  a horizontal  position  upon  its  flat  side,  and 
allowed  to  cool.  After  four  or  five  hours  the  bottle  was  filled 
with  water,  corked,  carefully  avoiding  air-bubbles,  inverted,  and 
thus  the  emulsion  washed  by  suspension.  The  water  may  be 
changed  once,  and,  after  ten  or  twelve  hours,  poured  off,  and  the 
gelatine  emulsion  re-dissolved,  and  poured,  whilst  hot,  with  con- 
stant stirring,  upon  48  grains  of  Nelson’s  No.  1 photographic 
gelatine.  To  this  he  added  one  drachm  of  a 4-grain  solution  of 
ordinary  potash  alum,  the  whole  measuring  about  4 fluid  ounces, 
filtered  through  chamois-leather.  Keeping  the  emulsion  at  a 
standard  temperature  of  about  130°,  a sufficient  quantity  is 
poured  through  thin  “ swan’s-down  ” cotton,  tied  to  the  rim  of 
a suitable  glass-holder,  directly  on  to  the  surface  of  a levelled 
plate.  When  the  films  are  set,  the  plates  are  stood  upon  their 
lower  edges  on  two  strips  of  wood  in  a vertical  position,  and  so 
retained  by  slipping  the  upper  ones  into  V-shaped  grooves,  cut 
into  a piece  of  wood  about  one  inch  square,  fastened  at  a suitable 
height  to  the  side  of  the  drying-chamber.  He  stated  that  he 
regarded  the  drawback  to  these  and  most  other  gelatine-emulsion 
plates  to  be  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  films  clear  under  the 
action  of  the  developer  when  the  exposure  had  been  sufficiently 
prolonged  to  render  foliage  in  shade  properly.  To  accomplish 
this,  further  researches  he  considered  to  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Payne  Jennings  inquired  what  was  the  experience  of 
those  present  about  developing  a plate  without  wetting  pre- 
viously. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  had  discontinued  soaking  in  water,  as  it  had 
a tendency  to  form  air-bubbles. 

Mr.  England  exhibited  two  negatives  ; the  one  which  seemed 
to  be  most  exposed  registered  by  the  sensitometer  a lower 
number  than  the  other,  which  was  under-exposed. 

Mr.  Ayres  exhibited  a new  dark  slide,  the  carrier  being  made 
of  three  thicknesses  of  wood,  cross-grained;  takes  three  series  of 
plates.  Also  two  printing  frames- — one  on  the  old  plan  of  springs 
pressed  on  to  the  back ; the  other,  Mr.  Ayres’  plan,  where  the 
springs  Were  fastened  on  to  the  back  itself,  the  result  being  the 
back  did  not  move.  Also  a new  printing-frame,  holding  two 
negatives  and  two  pieces  of  paper,  the  back  being  divided  into 
three  parts  ; each  negative  could  be  examined  separately. 


At  the  third  Technical  Meeting  on  Tuesday,  July  28th,  Captain 
Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  vice-president,  in  the  chair, 

The  Chairman  introduced  the  subject  of  developers,  and 
stated  bis  own  experience,  and  inquired  if  anyone  had  tried 
Colonel  Wortley’s  plan  of  ammonia  first.  It  gave  detail  with 
less  exposure,  but  at  the  risk  of  fog.  Also,  that  he  thought 
nothing  was  gained  by  using  the  bromide  first,  but  rather  the 
reverse. 


Mr.  Peek  remarked  that  in  Mr.  Cowan’s  results  it  kept  the 
shadows  clearer. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  there  was  certainly  a difference 
between  his  and  Mr.  Cowan’s  experiments.  Mr.  Cowan  worked 
from  a model  in  a studio,  whilst  he  (the  Chairman)  worked  from 
a landscape,  where  no  advantage  was  gained  from  using  ammonia 
first. 

Mr.  Davis  was  in  favour  of  using  all  three  solutions  at  once  ; 
he  thought  it  desirable  that  the  plate  should  receive  the  solu- 
tions at  the  same  time.  In  his  experience,  by  adding  ammonia 
to  the  emulsion,  fog  was  produced  ; but  after  the  emulsion  was 
washed  (as  it  appeared  on  the  plate),  then  one  might  commence 
with  a dilute  solution,  and  advance  as  required. 

The  Chairman  had  tried  ammonia  in  emulsions  in  every  way  ; 
it  ought  to  be  abolished.  If  ammonia  is  used  after  washing  the 
emulsion,  it  decomposes  the  gelatine  : he  had  made  an  experi- 
ment by  coating  a plate  before  adding  ammonia  ; the  shadows 
came  perfectly  clear,  but  after  adding  ammonia  fog  was  produced, 
showing  that  the  bromide  was  reduced. 

A conversation  arose  as  to  the  danger  of  using  ammonia  "880 
in  operating  rooms.  Both  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Spiller  said  that 
their  practice  in  the  laboratory  was  to  use  it  one-half  strength. 
In  the  matter  of  testing  plates,  the  Chairman  thought  that  the 
use  of  a cell , when  portions  of  one  plate  could  be  immersed,  was 
better  than  Mr.  Cowan’s  plan  of  using  different  negatives. 

The  Chairman  inquired  how  a plate  with  an  unknown  expo- 
sure should  be  developed. 

Mr.  Davis  would  dilute  the  developer  one-fourth,  then  add 
the  three  solutions  separately  ; watch  the  result,  and  proceed  to 
the  finish. 

Mr.  Cowan  would  develop  with  the  normal  developer,  with  a 
good  restrainer,  and  afterwards  alter  the  same  as  required. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  full  pyrogallic  should  be  used, 
with  the  bromide  and  ammonia  diminished  ; develop  for  fifteen 
seconds,  and  if  the  image  was  correct,  then  use  full  doses  of 
bromide  and  ammonia. 

Mr.  Spiller  also  agreed  with  this  suggestion. 

The  Chairman  then  inquired  if  anyone  had  tried  to  develop 
with  hydro-quinone  ; no  restrainer  was  wanted  ; great  delicacy 
resulted.  It  may  be  used  in  solution  with  20  drops  of  a 10  per 
cent,  solution  of  ammonia  mixed  with  it.  It  was  a little  slower 
than  pyrogallic,  and  had  no  action  upon  gelatine.  In  answer  to 
a question  as  to  the  exact  formula,  the  Chairman  stated,  in 
reply,  that  20  grains  of  hydroquinono  are  dissolved  in  one  ounce 
of  water  as  a stock  solution  ; then  take  two  drachms  and  dilute 
in  one  ounce  of  water ; to  this  add  two  drops  of  ammonia. 
Density  could  always  be  got  if  the  development  went  on  long 
enough.  If  over-exposed,  use  one-fourth  of  the  ammonia,  after- 
wards adding  more. 

Mr.  Davis  exhibited  a negative  prepared  with  Henderson’s 
gelatine,  and  inquired  if  any  one  had  prepared  his  own  gelatine. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  he  had,  but  would  not  do  so  any 
more. 

Mr.  Davis  then  exhibited  two  gelatine  negatives.  One  plate 
he  had  prepared  from  parchment  boiled  ten  hours ; it  made 
very  good  gelatine,  and  adhered  well  to  plate. 

The  Cuaibman  said  that  cows'  horns  which  had  the  gelatinous 
matter  left  in  the  shell  made  very  beautiful  gelatine. 

Mr.  Cobb  inquired  how  hot  weather  affects  emulsion.  There 
must  be  some  atmospheric  condition  which  does  affect  it. 

Mr.  Spiller  thought  that  the  gelatine  was  in  fault ; it  was 
quite  impossible  to  make  glue  in  hot  weather. 

Mr.  Cobb  asked  what  produced  green  fog. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  it  was  not  the  gelatine  that  caused 
green  fog.  As  an  experiment,  cut  a gelatine  plate  in  half,  then 
develop  one  with  pyrogallic — green  fog  may  result  ; develop  the 
other  with  ferrous  oxalate,  and  no  green  fog  will  ever  come  : 
agaiD,  use  plenty  of  bromide,  and  you  don’t  get  green  fog;  but 
use  plenty  of  ammonia,  and  you  get  green  fog. 

The  Chairman  inquired  if  any  one  had  tried  Dr.  Vogel’s  emul- 
sion. 

Mr.  SriLLER,  junr.,  had  tried  it,  but  pin-holes  had  resulted  ; 
but  this  might  possibly  be  owing  to  his  having  used  a substratum 
of  india-rubber. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  made  an  emulsion : one 
part  used  in  the  ordinary  way  registered  26  by  the  sensitometer  ; 
the  other  part  he  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  it  fell  to  18. 

Mr.  Spiller  remarked  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  pure  com- 
mercial glacial  acetic  acid.  The  inflammability  of  the  vapour 
on  boiling  was  a good  test  of  purity. 
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The  Chairman  said  that  glacial  acetic  acid  was  not  what  it 
seemed  to  be ; it  was  generally  mixed  with  other  acids. 

Mr.  Spxlllr  said  that  English  samples  never  contained  buty- 
ric acid. 

Mr.  Spillyr,  junr.,  asked  the  Chairman  if  he  had  any  experi- 
ence with  salicylic  acid.  If  1 grain  was  added  to  the  ounce  cf 
emulsion,  it  acted  as  an  antiseptic. 

Mr.  Spill er  said  thac  a solution  of  gelatine  cannot  be  kept 
Glue-makers  employ  a mineral  salt — alum  or  sulphate  of  zinc  in 
minute  quantities.  There  is  an  impurity  introduced  wheu  these 
acid  salts  are  used  ; hence  in  some  of  the  alkaline  developers  the 
free  ammonia  upset  the  alum  and  zinc  salts. 

The  Chairman*  remarked  that  zinc  salts  were  a preservative  of 
gelatine.  If  bromide  of  zinc  was  substituted  for  bromide  of 
potassium,  a capital  emulsion  could  be  made. 

Mr.  Ayres  then  exhibited  a negative,  with  a sky-negative 
fastened  on  the  back  ; also  a dark  slide  for  holding  plates  oi  any 
size ; this  was  effected  by  four  screws  running  diagonally  : also 
a silver  safety  dipper,  with  a screw  regulator  for  carrying  plates 
coated  side  downwards  : also  a frame  for  holding  various-sized 
plates  from  which  to  make  transparencies. 


The  fourth  Technical  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Ou'ober 
25th,  1S81.  when  Captain  Abney,  B.E.,  F.R.S.,  vice-president, 

again  presided. 

Mr.  Sands  exhibited  and  explained  his  instantaneous  shatter. 
He  had  adapted  a new  scale,  suggested  by  Mr.  Cowan,  in  con- 
nection with  the  shutter,  which,  when  used  as  an  ordinary 
shutter,  gave  certain  previrusly-detennined  exposures.  He 
stated  that  the  most  rapid  exposure  was  the  150rh  part  of  a 
second,  the  longest  rapid  exposure  being  the  25th  part  of  a 
second. 

Mr.  Davis  observed  that  the  new  scale  which  rt!a  .ned  the 
time  of  exposure  would  be  very  useful  in  a studio.  In  reply  to 
a query,  Mr.  M.  Whiting  said  that  his  views  off  Dover  were  taken 
with  a drop-shatter  behind  the  leas,  acted  upon  by  pneumatic 
power. 

Mr.  Ayres  exhibited  and  explained  a new  washing-apparatus 
for  gelatine  plates  where  the  film  was  kept  downwards. 

Mr.  Sands  then  explained  his  new  changing -box  for  changing 
two  plates  at  one  time,  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slides  pulling  com- 
pletely ont. 

Mr.  Cowan*  next  explained  his  glass-catting  machine,  which 
would  accurately  cat,  from  any  piece  of  glass,  the  ordinary  or 
outside  sizes  for  photographi:  purposes  ; also  another  machine 
for  catling  a piece  of  glass  into  four  equal  parts  : in  connection 
with  this  apparatus  a block,  fitting  most  accurately  together,  was 
showa  of  a whole  plate,  cut  up  into  sixteen  squares. 

Mr.  Walker  showed  a •“  finder,”  consisting  of  a mirror  placed 
inside  the  camera  at  an  angle  of  4-5  degrees  : this  was  looked 
down  upon  from  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  camera,  the  image 
being  reflected  upwards,  and  by  turning  a screw  this  mirror  acted 
as  a shutter  for  the  exposures. 

Mr.  Davis  remarked  that  this  shutter  gave  the  sky  the  longest 
exposure. 

A conversation  then  took  place  upon  the  various  positions  of 
shutters— as  to  the  relative  value  when  placed  at  the  front  or  baci 
of  the  lens. 

Mr.  M vwdsley  observed  that,  when  the  shutter  was  placed  in 
front  of  the  lens,  there  would  be  a diminution  of  the  light  ad- 
mitted. 

The  Chairman  said.  Mr.  Paget  observed,  and  he  confirmed  it, 
that  when  the  shutter  was  close  to  the  surface  of  the  lens, 
practically  it  did  not  cut  off  any  portion  of  the  field  of  view. 

Mr.  Mawdslsy  said  that  a drop-shutter  behind  the  lens  did 
not  cut  off  the  field  ; in  front  it  acted  as  a stop  until  the  full 
aperture  was  disclosed. 

The  Chairman  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  a long  drop. 
He  had  used  a drop-?hutter  with  an  S-ia.  drop,  and  thought  the 
full  size  of  aperture  ought  to  be  four  diameters  of  the  lens  ; with 
elastic  baods  this  could  be  made  to  work  in  a very  small  fraction 

of  a second. 

In  reply  to  a question  from  Mr.  Sands  as  to  the  effect  of  a 
shutter  between  the  lens,  the  Chairman  thought  that  ;t  would 
cut  off  part  of  the  image,  as  in  working  from  the  optical  centre 

it  slices  off  the  image. 

Mr.  Davis  thought  that  a lc  ng  aperture  in  passing  over  the 
lens  would  practically  lengthen  the  exposure,  and  considered  that 
two  or  three  diameters  of  the  lens  was  quite  sufficient. 


Mr.  Sands  considered  that  there  would  then  be  a loss  of  time 
in  opening  and  shutting:  he  aimed  at  getting  the  opening  very 
rapid,  then  getting  - over,  and  finally  closing  rapidly. 

Mr.  Spiller  then  exhibited  and  explained  “ Husbands'Lamp.” 
for  changing  or  developing  plates.  He  said  : — “ On  behalf  of  Mr. 
Nesbitt,  of  Bournemouth,  I have  the  honour  to  exhibit  a very 
portable  form  of  red  lamp,  which  is  intended  for  general  use  in  the 
operating-room,  but  will  be  especially  serviceable  for  changing 
plates  at  night  daring  a ph  jtographic  Dour.  The  whole  apparatus 
packs  in  a box  of  seven  inches  square  by  an  inch  and  a hal:  deep; 
it  weighs  only  15  ounces,  ard  i-  the  invention  of  Mi.  Husbands, 
of  Denmark  Street,  Bristol.  When  mounted  for  use,  the  lamp 
takes  the  form  of  a three-sided  pyramid,  with  ruby-glass  skies, 
and  shield  at  top  to  screen  off  the  direct  rays,  the  source  oi 
light  being  a dwarf  paraffine  caudle  or  **  night-light  ” burning 
in  a tin  capsule,  resting  on  the  triangular  metal  plate  which  closes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  lantern,  the  said  metal  plate  being  se- 
cured in  position  about  hali  an  inch  above  the  table  by  turning 
inwards  the  curled  feet  of  the  apparatus.  For  convenience  of 
packing,  the  top  and  bottom  are  taken  off.  and  then  the  three 
sides  fold  in  upon  each  other  on  merely  drawing  the  pin  that  se- 
cures the  lantern  in  its  pyramidal  form.  The  paraffin  lights  are 
supplied  by  the  d ozen,  and  will  each  burn  for  a very  considerable 
length  of  time.  The  lamp  now  shown  has  one  pane  of  glass 
rather  more  transparent  than  the  others,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
more  light  being  desired  at  a safe  moment' . this  side  of  the  lamp 
may  be  turned  towards  the  plate  under  development.  Mr. 
Nesbitt  informs  me  that  he  has  repeate»Uy  used  this  lamp,  and 
finds  it  very  convenient.” 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  certainly  a novelty  ; but,  having 
had  experience  when  travelling  in  using  private  rooms  fur  photo- 
graphic purposes,  he  had  found  nothing  yet  to  beat  a folding 
screen  about  18  inches  high;  it  goes  into  a portmanteau,  and 
there  was  no  danger  of  breakage.  In  consequence  of  using 
iodide  of  pwtasaum  in  plates,  he  could  use  a yellow  paper,  through 
which  the  light  passed.  He  described  the  screen,  which  con- 
sisted of  a sheet  of  cardboard  hali  cut  throagh  into  three  parts, 
with  a flap  to  fall  down,  over  which  he  placed  one  fold  of  yellow 
paper,  behind  which  could  be  placed  any  ordinary  candle  ; a 
newspaper  or  a board  placed  at  the  top  shaded  all  light  from  the 
ceiling. 


talk  in  tin  .Stuina. 

The  Swan  Competition  at  Nbu castle. — Beside*  the  ex- 
hibitors mentioned  last  week  as  having  contributed  good  work,  we 
may  specify  Mr.  King,  who  sends  a selection  from  the  Winder 
Castle  series  he  showed  in  town.  Mr.  Abel  Lewis,  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  besides  his  huge  frame  of  instantaneous  views,  contributes 
three  fine  portrait  studies,  the  composition  of  which  is  both 
artistic  and  clever.  Mr.  Birtles,  of  Warrington,  is  represented 
by  some  fine  studies,  and  Mr.  J.  Bell  mar.,  of  Whitehaven,  has  a 
goodly  collection,  of  which  we  admired  most  a vignetted  portrait 
of  a little  girL  Mr.  Moon tf art,  of  Coventry,  contributes  p . rtraits  ; 
Mr.  Jacks  a.  of  S-IIoth.  four  soft  and  harmcnious  landscapes  ; 
and  Mr.  Nisbett,  among  others,  a cattle-study  which,  had  the 
plate  been  more  evenly  developed,  would  have  been  one  of  the 
best  pictures  in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  McLeish  has  three  studies, 
“Morning.’  “ Noon."  and  ‘‘Night,"  of  which  the  centre — an 
old  man  setting  a violin  to  rights  by  the  light  of  a caudle— is  a 
vigorous  and  most  praiseworthy  produ.titn.  Mr.  J.  Pike,  cf 
Tycmoath.  forwards  s;me  small  prints  upon  gelatino-bromide 
paper,  which  prove  unmistakably  that  this  material  can  be  put  to 
good  use  for  rapid  printing.  Mr.  G.  Burrow,  Mr.  W.  Hall,  of 
Glasgow,  and  Mr.  D.  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  show  seme  good 
portraits.  Lady  Mary  Primrose  contributes  Raby  Castle  and 
Moat,  a well -executed  little  sketch:  and  Messrs.  Brunskill  send 
a charming  winter  picture  of  Ferry  Nat  in  the  snow  and  frost. 
From  the  E.swick  Ordnance  Works  comes  a fine  interior  of  one 
of  the  workshops,  by  Mr.  Gocld.  and  from  Lincoln,  Mr.  bkill 
sends  seme  good  views  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  Roman  Arch. 
Messrs.  W.  and  D.  Towney.  of  Newcastle,  exhibit  much  fine 
work,  especially  in  portraiture  : the  Misses  Macintosh,  of  Kelso 
— three  sisters,  we  believe — show  a capital  little  study  of  three 
pug-,  resides  many  p;::*a  :s  : Mr.  Rob::  son,  cf  Sunderland,  has 
two  charming  little  portraits  cf  children,  which  represent  very 
high-class  work  indeed;  and  Mr.  J.  Paten,  of  Green.ck,  bes.des 
good  portraiture,  contnbu*es  several  Clyde  sketches  of  high 
merit.  Mr.  Deane,  of  Douglas,  has  a good  phot. graph  of 
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shipping,  and  Mr.  S.  Laroche,  of  Llandudno,  shows  his  skill  in 
employing  the  rocks  of  that  fashionable  watering-place  as  back- 
grounds. The  Rev.  G.  S.  Smith,  of  Felton,  exhibits  a picture  of 
a snowstorm,  and  Dr.  Berwick,  of  Sunderland,  shows  the  result  of 
a successful  experiment  in  the  way  of  developing  a plate  upwards 
of  a year  after  its  exposure. 

South  London  Photographic  Societt. — Tho  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Thursday  next,  December  1st, 
at°eight  o’clock  p.ra.,  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Adelphi,  when  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will 
take  place.  Mr.  T.  Bolas  will  exhibit  some  of  Fletcher's  gas 
furnaces  in  action,  and  illustrate  their  use  in  melting  silver  or 
the  reduction  of  residues.  The  annual  dinner  will  take  place 
on  Saturday,  December  3rd,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 
Further  particulars  can  be  bad  of  the  Secretary. 

Photographic  Club  Dinner. — The  second  annual  dinner, 
which  took  place  at  Ashley’s  Hotel  on  the  lGth  inst.,  was  well 
attended,  and  the  festivities  passed  off  to  the  evident  satis- 
faction of  the  company.  Mr.  Cobb  recited  an  original  compo- 
sition in  verse,  which  was  evidently  much  appreciated  ; while 
Mr.  Payne  Jennings,  Mr.  A.  Cowan,  and  Mr.  Cutchey,  jun., 
enlivened  the  proceedings  by  recitations  or  songs.  The  Rev. 
F.  F.  Statham,  who  occupied  the  chair,  made  seme  apt 
remarks  regarding  the  past  and  probable  future  of  photography. 
He  also  made  kindly  speeches  in  connection  with  the  various 
toasts  proposed  during  the  evening,  and  towards  midnight  the 
company  dispersed,  expressions  of  satisfaction  with  tho  events 
of  the  evening  being  general. 

Photographic  Christmas  Cards. — It  gives  us  satisfaction 
to  observe  that  the  use  of  photographic  Christmas  cards  is 
notably  on  the  increase,  and  we  now  wish  to  call  attention  to 
an  extensive  series  issued  by  Messrs.  Mansell  and  Co.,  of  Oxford 
Street  ; quiet  country  lanes,  ivy-covered  chnrches,  flowers, 
bird  or  bird-nest  pictures,  and  yachts  under  sail  forming  the 
staple  of  the  subjects  selected.  The  neat  and  tasteful  manner 
in  which  the  cards  are  produced  does  Messrs.  Mansell  credit, 
and  suitable  quotations  from  well-known  poets  serve  as  mottoes 
instead  of  the  doggerel  rhymes  often  found  on  Christmas  and 
New  Year  cards. 

“Christmas  Maidens.” — A series  of  photographic  reproduc- 
tions of  drawings  by  Edgar  Hanley  will  afford  gratification  to 
those  who  have  a taste  inclining  towards  the  present-day  con- 
ventionalism of  those  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
aesthetics. 

Photographic  Exhibition.— The  substitution  of  a film  of 
dried  gelatine  for  the  thin  layer  of  wet  collodioD,  which  the 
photographer  formerly  employed  as  a vehicle  to  retain  the  sen- 
sitive salts  of  silver  in  a suitable  condition  on  his  glass  plate, 
has  involved  considerable  alterations  in  the  mechanical  appliances 
used  in  photography.  For  out-of-doors  work,  or  work  away 
from  home,  the  photographer  no  longer  requires  to  carry  what 
was  practically  a portable  laboratory.  Not  having  to  “ develop  ” 
his  pictures  on  the  3pot,  he  need  take  with  him  neither  dark-tent 
nor  chemicals.  On  the  other  hand,  he  must  have  some  provision 
by  which  his  store  of  dry  plates  can  be  placed,  one  after  the 
other,  iD  the  camera,  and  properly  “ exposed,”  without  the  risk 
of  the  slightest  particle  of  light  reaching  the  sensitive  surface, 
other  than  the  light  properly  directed  upon  them  by  the  lens. 
As  he  wishes  to  carry  an  ample  supply  of  plates  with  him,  and 
as  the  glass  plates  themselves  make  an  appreciable  burden  in  a 
long  walk,  it  is  essential  that  the  apparatus  for  carrying  them 
should  be  as  light  as  possible  ; hence  have  arisen  considerable 
improvement  in  the  camera  and  its  “ slides.”  Again,  the  in- 
creased sensitiveness  of  the  gelatine  films  makes  it  possible  to 
give  exposures  shorter  than  can  be  effected  by  the  hand 
uncapping  and  recappmg  the  lens ; hence  the  invention  of 
numerous  “ instantaneous  shutters,”  by  which  exposures  of  a few 
hundredths  of  a second  can  be  given,  and  pictures  of  moving 
objects  readily  secured.  These  are  but  instances  of  the  many 
novel  appliances  which  recent  progress  in  photographic  science 
has  originated,  and,  besides  these,  there  have  been,  during  recent 
years,  many  aud  important  improvements  in  the  applications  of 
photography  to  the  production  of  permanent  illustrations  for 
books  and  newspapers.  All  these  varied  applications  of  the  art 
are  to  be  illustrated  by  an  Exhibition  of  Photographic  Appli- 
ances which  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  announces  will 
he  held  during  January  and  February  next,  in  connection  with 
a course  of  Cantor  lectures  to  be  given  before  the  Society  by 
Captain  Abney. — Daily  News. 


$0  &0m*80tt&{ttts. 

All  Communications  connected  with  Advertisements  and  Business 
to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Piper  & Carter,  “ Photographic 
News"  Office,!),  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  E.C.  Advertisers  are  re- 
quested to  male  all  Cheques  payable  to  Messrs.  Piper  & Carter, 
and  crossed  “ Union  Bank,  Photographic  News  Co.  Account 
*#*  The  Year-Book. — We  are  already  in  receipt  of  several  im- 
portant articles  for  the  Year-Book.  Might  we  ask  all  those 
who  still  contemplate  favouring  us  with  contributions,  to  be 
so  good  as  to  forward  them  immediately  ? 

%*  Owing  to  press  of  matter,  “ In  and  Out,”  and  the  “ Topic," 
are  postponed  until  next  week. 

Commercial  Dry  Plates.— Captain  Turton,  R.N. , forwards  to 
us  for  publication  a copy  of  a letter  received  by  him  from  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society,  in  reply  to  tho  circular 
which  Captain  Turton  addressed  to  the  Photographic  Societies  of 
Great  Britain,  and  also  to  many  leading  photographers  in  this 
country.  The  circular  of. Captain  Turton,  with  which  our  readers 
aro  familiar,  complains  of  the  uncertainty  and  unevenness  of  many 
commercial  plates  in  the  maiket,  and  contains  a request  that  tho 
subject  may  receive  earnest  attention.  Tho  reply  from  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  is  as  follows  : — “ Dear  Sir, 
— I am  directed  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Photographic 
Society  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  ot  Oct.  17tb, 
and  to  inform  you  that  it  has  been  decided,  aftercareful  considera- 
tion, that  to  answer  such  questions  is  quite  beyond  the  province 
of  the  Council  of  the  Society.  With  regrets  that  you  should  have 
had  the  trouble  of  writing, — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 
L.  Darwin,  Hon.  Sec.  Photographic  Society.” 

T.  M. — It  was  a stupid  telegraphic  blunder. 

Victor.— It  was  there,  nevertheless;  to  quote  the  German  proverb, 
“ You  did  not  see  the  forest,  because  of  the  trees.” 

J.  W.  Harrison.— The  print  is  a Woodburytype,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  your  practising  the  process  yourself.  The 
recent  work  of  Leon  Vidal  on  the  subject — published  by 
Gauthier- Villars,  Paris — will  give  you  detailed  information. 

S.  W.  Oakes. — Thank  you  ; we  shall  not  fail  to  make  use  of  the 
information  shortly. 

W.  E.  B. — 1.  You  had  better  enlarge  tho  negative  subsequently, 
p.  Not  in  the  production  of  the  original  negative ; it  may  Berve 
very  well  for  making  the  enlargement.  3.  There  is  no  treatise 
on  the  subject,  neither  is  one  required  ; the  exercise  of  ordinary 
intelligence  being  all  that  is  necessary. 

H.  Thompson. — Any  test  is  likely  to  mislead,  as  the  washing 
should  be  continued  long  after  the  liquors  have  ceased  to  show 
tho  reactions  of  sodium  hyposulphite. 

Subscriber  (Llanidloes). — I.  A generator  and  lamp  suitablefor 
use  with  your  steam  engine  would  cost  about  £120.  2.  Mr. 
Swan's  address  is  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  3.  We  should  prefer  to  use  a rectilinear  or  symmetrical 
lens. 

A.  Subscriber  (Hastings). — Mix  a little  lamp-black  with  nega- 
tive varnish,  and  apply  with  a camel’s  hair  brush,  taking  euro 
that  the  metal  is  slightly  warm. 

A Subscriber  from  18G3. — We  do  not  understand  your  diffi- 
culty, and  should  be  glad  of  further  explanation.  It  reads 
thus :— Potassium  citrate,  100  grains;  water,  1 ounce;  ferrous 
oxalate,  25  grains. 

Rigs. — Gum  dammar,  50  grains  ; benzole,  1 ounce. 

I.  I.  D.— It  is  probable  that  a considerable  under-exposure  is  the 
cause  of  your  failure. 

Silver. — 1.  In  about  three  weeks.  2.  The  state  of  things  which 
yon  suggest  is  no  doubt  desirable,  and  may  be  realized  before 
long. 

L.  T.  Cameron. — It  should  have  been  exposed  at  least  twice  as 
long. 

R.  B.  R. — The  most  important  disadvantage  of  such  a form  is 
roundness  (or  concavity)  of  the  field  of  sharp  definition. 

M.  Gaun. — 1.  Wood-pulp  is  used  to  a considerable  extent  in 
even  high-class  papers,  and  you  are  quite  right  with  respect  to 
the  darkening  action  of  light  on  this  when  it  has  been  imper- 
fectly cleansed  from  the  inerusting  matter.  2.  Both  kinds  are 
covered  over  with  a gelatinous  layer,  but  in  the  single  transfer 
the  coating  is  made  very  insoluble  by  the  use  of  a considerable 
proportion  of  chrome  alum,  while  the  latter  is  only  slightly 
hardened  : a mere  trace  of  chrome  alum  being  sufficient.  3.  In 
either  case  a white  pigment  may  be  added,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
essential.  -1.  It  is  one  of  tho  most  unsuitable  qualities  for  the 
purpose.  Select  a hard  quality  which  sets  rapidly  and  firmly, 
even  when  the  solution  is  weak. 

K.  Sanderson. — 1.  You  can  redissolve  tho  residue  in  a mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether — rather  more  of  the  latter  than  the  former — 
but  the  mo  of  a doubtful  product  of  this  nature  is  calcu'aled  to 
cause  trouble  and  give  rise  to  failures.  2.  A moderate  white 
heat  is  necessary. 
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HALATION. 

Halation  may  be  defined  as  the  encroaching  of  the  high- 
lights of  a negative  on  the  adjacent  shadows,  and  the  con- 
sequent production  of  a peculiar  appearance  of  blurring  in 
the  resulting  print.  It  probably  exists  to  a greater  or  less 
degree  in  the  case  of  every  negative  on  glass,  but  makes 
itself  apparent  only  where  strong  contrasts  exist,  notably 
in  the  case  of  interiors,  where  brightly-lighted  windows 
form  part  of  the  picture. 

The  whole  cause  of  halation  does  not  appear  to  be  gene- 
rally understood.  The  first  and  most  evident  cause  (and 
the  one  which  undoubtedly  gives  rise  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  phenomenon)  is  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate — 
that  is  to  say,  a portion  of  the  light  which  passes  through 
the  film,  striking  the  posterior  surface  of  the  glass  at  an 
angle,  is  reflected  from  it  on  to  those  parts  of  the  film 
which  immediately  surround  the  high-lights. 

This  defect  is  overcome  by  what  is  called  “ backing  ’ 
plates  ; that  is,  spreading  on  the  back  some  substance  of  a 
non-actinic  colour  which  absorbs,  and,  therefore,  prevents 
the  reflection  of  any  of  the  rays  which  would  injuriously 
affect  the  film.  Such  a procedure  very  much  reduces  the 
amount  of  halation,  but  it  does  not  entirely  do  away  with 
it,  and  it  is  evident  that  we  must  look  farther  for  the  ex- 
planation of  that  which  remains.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  remaining  halation  is  chemically  produced — that 
is  to  say,  that  by  a molecular  action  the  parts  of  the  plate 
nearest  the  high-lights  become  affected  ; or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  deposit  of  silver  spreads  laterally.  That  this 
cannot  account  for  the  appearance  will  be  evident,  if  we 
consider  that  the  effect  of  using  paper  instead  of  glass  as 
a support  is  to  make  the  halation  practically  disappear. 
We  say  practically,  because  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
chemical  spreading  referred  to  does  take  place  to  a certain 
small  extent ; the  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  if 
a set  of  very  fine  black  lines,  with  very  narrow  white 
spaces  between  them,  be  photographed  on  a sensitive  film 
of  almost  any  kind  on  a paper  support,  the  negative  will 
show  the  lines  too  narrow,  especially  if  the  development 
have  been  forced.  In  this  case  the  silver  deposit  has  spread 
laterally  by  chemical  or  molecular  action  ; but  this  to  so 
very  small  an  extent  that  it  cannot  by  any  means  account 
for  the  phenomenon  known  as  halation. 

We  have  heard  it  stated  somewhere  that  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  those  rays  which,  being  diffused  from  the  film  in 
all  directions,  strike  the  back  of  the  plate  at  the  angle  of 
total  reflection,  and  which  consequently  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  backing.  That  there  must  be  something  more  than 
this  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  if  the  plate  be  backed 
with  a substance  having  about  as  high  a refractive  index 
as  glass,  halation  is  still,  to  a certain  extent,  evident. 


We  now  pass  on  to  what  we  consider  to  be  the  true  ex- 
planation of  that  halation  which  may  still  be  evident  even 
with  a plate  which  has  been  backed.  Glass  is  not  an 
absolutely  transparent  substance,  and  of  the  rays  which 
pass  into  a piece  of  it,  a certain  number  are  stopped  on  the 
way  besides  those  which  are  reflected  from  the  surfaces. 
Let  us  see  what  becomes  of  those  rays  which  do  not  find 
their  way  through  the  glass.  Some  are  absorbed,  but  others 
are  diffused  or  reflected  from  the  substance  of  the  glass  in  all 
directions.  Let  us  take  a familiar  instance  of  a somewhat 
similar  case.  The  air  in  an  ordinary  room  is  far  more 
transparent  than  any  glass,  and  yet  we  know  that  if  we 
darken  the  room,  and  allow  a pencil  of  brilliant  light  to 
enter  from  a small  hole,  that  the  path  of  this  pencil  will  be 
distinctly  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  room ; in  fact,  so 
much  light  will  be  given  out  from  it  in  all  directions,  that 
a photograph  may  be  taken  of  it,  or  that  it  will  affect  a 
sensitive  film  placed  near,  but  not  in  it.  In  this  case,  the 
part  of  the  pencil  of  light  is  reflected  in  all  directions,  or 
diffused  by  particles  of  dust — perhaps  by  vapour  of  water, 
or  even  by  the  air  itself.  In  fact,  it  is  the  result  of 
want  of  absolute  transparency,  from  whatever  cause  that 
arises.  Similarly,  the  path  of  a ray  of  light  will  make  itself 
apparent  as  it  passes  through  a large  mass  of  the  most 
transparent  glass. 

Here  we  see  a quite  sufficient  cause  for  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  halation  which  is  left  after  all  the  effects 
of  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  glass  have  been  elimin- 
ated. Let  us  suppose  that  the  halation-producing  portion 
of  the  negative  is  a small  disc  of  intense  illumination,  such 
as  would  result  from  having  an  image  of  the  sun  on  the  film. 
It  will  be  evident  from  what  we  have  said  that  the  glass 
immediately  behind  this  bright  spot  will  be  in  what  may 
be  called  a luminous  state — that  it  will  be  dispersing 
light  in  all  directions,  and  that  some  of  this  light  will  un- 
doubtedly impinge  upon  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  film,  and 
produce  blurring. 

Let  us  now  consider  whether  there  is  not  a possible  cure 
for  this  distressing  phenomenon,  which,  when  certain 
subjects  are  attempted,  will  make  its  appearance  even 
after  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  backing  the  plates 
has  been  done.  The  first  and  most  simple  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  to  use  paper  as  a support.  We  hope  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  Mr.  L.  Warnerke  may  make 
this  a practical  matter.  At  present  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether 
there  is  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  bugbear  when  using 
glass. 

From  the  explanation  which  we  have  given,  it  is  evident 
that  the  only  means  of  entirely  getting  rid  of  the  nuisance 
is  to  prevent  any  actinic  light  from  reaching  the  glass  at  all. 
There  are  two  possible  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done. 
One  is  to  charge  the  film  itself  with  some  non-actiniq 
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colouring  matter  ; another  is  to  spread  upon  the  plate,  as 
a substratum,  a non-actinic  film,  in  either  case  the  colour 
must,  of  course,  be  afterwards  got  rid  of  to  allow  printing 

to  be  accomplished.  , , . 

We  remember  rsome  time  ago,  that  the  proposal 
was  made  to  use,  for  gelatine  plates  intended  for 
negatives  of  interiors,  &c.,  as  a substratum,  a film  con- 
sisting of  an  emulsion  of  chromate  of  silver.  A 
very  small  quantity  of  this  substance  held  in  suspension, 
either  in  gelatine  or  collodion,  forms  a deep  ruby  film, 
which  would  allow  no  actinic  light  to  pass  through.  More- 
over, chromate  of  silver  is  soluble  in  hyposulphite,  and 
consequently  the  colour  would  clear  completely  away  in  the 
fixing  bath.  Only  one  hitch  occurred.  When  the  author 
of  the  idea  tried  it  in  practice,  he  found  that  the  film 
would  not  withstand  the  ordeal  of  development.  Metallic 
silver  seemed  to  be  deposited,  even  without  the  action  of 
light,  forming  a dense  fog. 

As  regards  the  idea,  which  is  by  no  means  a new  one,  of 
loading  the  film  itself  with  a colouring  matter,  it  would  at 
first  appear  that  such  a proceeding  must  reduce  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  plate  ; or,  at  least,  make  it  difficult  to 
gsin  density  on  account  of  the  fact  that  light  could  not 
enter  thoroughly  into  the  film.  This  is  probably  a mis- 
taken idea.  It  has  been  proved  that  if  a plate  be  coated 
so  thickly  with  a gelatine  emulsion  that  no  light  can 
penetrate  the  film,  yet  the  silver  may  be  reduced  through 
its  entire  thickness  during  development.  In  fact,  a sur- 
face action  of  light  would  seem  sufficient,  and  the  further 
reduction  would  appear  to  take  place  by  a chemical  or 
molecular  action  only — or,  at  least,  chiefly. 

Of  the  natureof  the  latter— colouring  matter  in  the  film 
— must  be  considered  iodide  of  silver  in  gelatine  emulsions, 
and  we  consider  it  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  of  the 
many  advantages  which  an  emulsion  containing  a certain 
quantity  of  iodide  possesses  over  one  of  pure  bromide, 
that  if  it  be  spread  thickly  it  produces  a film  so  non-actinic 
that  little  blue  or  violet  light  can  reach  the  glass,  and 
halation  will  be  reduced  to  a minimum. 

Here  we  must  notice  a curious  fact  in  connection  with 
the  colour  of  a gelatine  emulsion  containing  iodide.  If  it 
be  spread  very  thinly  on  glass,  so  that  the  form  of  a flame 
can  be  distinctly  seen  through  the  film,  it  will  be  found 
during  the  sensitizing  process,  by  boiling  or  slow  digestion, 
to  pass  through  all  the  usual  gradation  of  colour  from  ruby 
to  blue,  or  slate- grey ; but  if  the  film  be  of  such  a thick- 
ness that  it  is  translucent  without  being  transparent,  the 
light  which  passes  through  it  will  appear  of  a deep  yellow 
colour  throughout  the  whole  process. 


SPOTS  ON  CARBON  TRANSPARENCIES  AND 
PRINTS. 

The  numerous  specks  and  spots  which  trouble  the  carbon 
printer  may  be  classed  under  two  principal  heads.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  the  various  floating  particles  which 
may  exist  in  the  sensitizing  bath,  the  air  of  the  room  in 
which  the  tissue  is  dried,  the  water  subsequently  em- 
ployed, or  the  collodion  which  may  be  used.  The  average 
carbon  printer  does  not  prepare  his  own  tissue,  and  he 
concentrates  his  energy  on  the  elimination  of  any  particles 
of  foreign  matter  which  may  be  derived  from  such  sources 
as  are  indicated  above,  being  contented  to  anathematise  the 
manufacturer  of  the  tissue  on  account  of  any  clots  or 
specks  which  he  can  trace  to  the  gelatinous  film  itself. 

Particles  of  unground  colour,  or  any  solid  bodies  which 
might  be  removed  by  a careful  straining  of  the  gelatinous 
composition  used  in  making  the  carbon  tissue  , indicate 
clearly  that  proper  care  has  not  been  taken  in  the  manu- 
facture, and  form  perfectly  just  cause  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer. 

Apart  from  the  solid  or  insoluble  particles  which  are 
alluded  to  above,  we,  in  common  with  many  others  who 


are  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  carbon  tissue,  have  fre- 
quently noticed  the  existence  of  insoluble  clots  in  the  gela- 
tinous film,  these  varying  considerably  iu  size  ; and  in 
most  cases  they  are  so  large  as  to  entirely  preclude  the 
supposition  that  they  can  have  passed  through  the  fine 
straining  muslin  almost  universally  used  for  filtering  the 
composition. 

Some  recent  experiences  have,  however,  given  us  a key 
to  the  difficulty.  About  three  years  ago  we  prepared  a 
small  batch  of  indian-ink  tissue  with  extra  care,  the 
gelatinous  mixture  being  clarified  by  means  of  albumen, 
aud  the  indian-ink  carefully  filtered  through  several 
layers  of  the  finest  muslin.  This  tissue  gave  admirable 
results,  the  colour  being  fine  and  uniform,  while  its 
freedom  from  specks  made  it  contrast  favourably  with  less 
carefully-prepared  samples.  From  time  to  time  we  used 
portions  of  this  batch,  the  results  being  uniformly  satis- 
factory until  a week  or  so  ago,  when,  on  taking  the  roll 
out  of  its  tin  case,  the  outer  layer  proved  to  be  spotted 
over  with  a growth  of  mouldiness.  The  defective  parts 
were  rejected,  and  some  of  the  interior  portions,  which 
on  cursory  examination  appeared  to  be  quite  free  from 
any  trace  of  mould,  were  sensitized.  Development,  how- 
ever, revealed  the  presence  of  innumerable  insoluble  clots, 
varying  in  diameter  from  one-hundredth  to  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; and  suspectiug  that  these 
corresponded  with  incipient  tufts  of  the  curious  fungoid 
growth  which  constitutes  ordinary  mould,  we  care- 
fully examined  some  of  the  tissue  with  a low-power 
microscope,  and  found  traces  of  budding  growth  on  portions 
of  the  tissue  corresponding  to  that  which  we  had  sensitized. 
Circular  pencil-marks  were  made  round  about  the  points 
thus  discovered,  the  marks  being,  of  course,  made  on  the 
reverse  or  back  of  th9  tissue.  The  pieces,  being  now  sensi- 
tized and  dried  in  the  usual  way,  were  exposed,  and  mounted 
on  collodionized  glass  in  the  manner  usual  when  carbon 
transparencies  are  being  made.  In  each  case  a plain  glass 
was  laid  on  the  mounted  tissue,  and  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  each  pencil-circle  was  registered  by  a dot.  The 
paper  backing  being  now  stripped,  and  development  pro- 
ceeded with,  it  was  found  that  in  almost  every  case  the 
marks  on  the  register-glass  corresponded  with  insoluble 
black  clots  of  the  kind  already  referred  to  ; the  exceptions 
being  in  one  or  two  cases  where  the  register  dots  corre- 
sponded with  bare  glass,  or  the  highest  lights  of  the 
6ubj  ect. 

Having  thus  to  our  own  satisfaction  traced  the  cause  of 
the  mischief,  we  made  a series  of  experiments  with  com- 
mercial tissues,  and  all  these  led  us  to  confirmations  of 
the  view  that  insoluble  clots  often — and,  indeed,  generally — 
owe  their  origin  to  incipient  mouldiness,  or  the  partial 
development  of  a fungoid  growth. 

Insoluble  clots  may — and  doubtless  often  do — arise  from 
other  causes,  such  as  contact  of  the  wet  tissue  with  float- 
ing particles  capable  of  causing  insolubility,  or  of  effecting 
the  reduction  of  bichromates.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
mention  that  we  produced  an  abundant  crop  of  such  parti- 
cles by  rubbing  together  two  cloths  which  had  been  mois- 
tened with  a strong  chrome  alum  solution,  and  dried  ; 
some  damp  sensitized  tissue  being  suspended  close  by.  A 
similar  effect  was  produced  by  cloths  charged  with  sul- 
phite of  sodium,  and  also  by  some  which  had  beeu  soaked 
in  a bichromate  solution,  and  exposed  to  light. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Piiotoorapiiino  on  Wood — Keeping  Qualities  op  Gela- 
tine Emulsion — Sun’s  Colour — Rejlander’s  Pictures. 

Photographing  on  Wood. — It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
amid  the  many  attempts  to  make  photography  available  for 
book  illustration,  so  little  attention  comparatively  has  been 
paid  to  photographs  on  wood.  There  are,  of  course,  ways 
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of  doing  this,  either  by  a gelatine  or  collodion  transfer,  or 
by  printing  in  contact  with  a negative,  the  block  having 
been  previously  sensitized.  All  these  methods  have, 'how- 
ever, drawbacks  which  prevent  them  being  successful,  the 
chief  difficulcy  being  that  the  film,  whatever  it  may  be,  on 
the  surface  of  the  block,  interferes  with  the  free  action  of 
the  graver.  But  although  there  is  no  published  formula 
by  which  perfect  results  can  be  guaranteed,  there  is  a 
process  now  in  commercial  use,  the  finished  productions 
of  which  delight  the  public  every  week.  We  allude  to 
Mr.  Du  Maurier’s  drawings  in  Punch,  and  to  many  of  the 
pictures  in  the  Graphic.  Mr.  Du  Maurier  draws  his  pic- 
tures about  ten  times  larger  than  they  appear  in 
Punch . They  are  photographed  down  to  the  proper  size, 
and  thus  gain  that  wonderful  delicacy  and  finish  which 
distinguish  this  artist’s  work.  But  how  about  the  photo- 
graphic manipulation  ? We  regret  to  say  that  we  cannot 
give  the  information.  The  process,  in  fact,  is  kept  a pro- 
found secret,  and  so  far  secrecy  has  proved  a much  better 
protection  than  any  number  of  patent  laws.  The  results 
of  the  process  are  certainly  all  that  can  be  desired,  and 
their  clearness  shows  that  the  objections  arising  from  the 
film  interfering  with  the  graver  are  entirely  overcome. 
We  may  say,  in  passing,  that  several  years  ago  we  made 
some  experiments  in  this  direction,  and  found  that  print- 
ing on  an  albumenized  block  gave  the  best  result.  Archi 
tectural  or  linear  subjects  could  be  reproduced  exactly, 
and  worked  upon  by  the  engraver  at  once, without  the  inter- 
position of  the  artist.  Albumen,  we  found,  did  not  peel  off, 
as  collodion  is  apt  to  do,  and  offered  far  less  resistance  to 
the  knife  than  gelatine.  Pressure  of  other  matters,  how 
ever,  compelled  us  to  lay  aside  the  experiments.  Now  that 
illustrations  and  reproductions  are  so  indispensable  in 
periodical  publications,  it  would  be  worth  while  for  any 
one  who  had  the  time,  to  devote  a portion  of  it  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject.  At  present  it  is  a monopoly  in 
the  hands  of  one  or  two  men. 

The  Keeping  Qualities  of  Gelatine  Emulsion. — A case  was 
recently  heard  in  the  Dover  County  Court,  which  is  of 
some  importance  to  photographers.  A Dover  photo 
grapher,  whose  speciality  is  the  production  of  “ cloud  ” 
negatives,  summoned  a firm  of  photographers  in  Manchester 
for  the  value  of  certain  negatives,  and  a quantity  of  gelatine 
emulsion,  supplied  on  sale  or  return.  There  appeared  to  be 
no  dispute  as  to  the  fact  that  the  negatives  and  emulsion 
were  sent  to  and  received  by  the  defendants,  and  the  defence 
was  that  they  had  returned  them.  The  plaintiff,  on  the  other 
hand,  stated  that  the  negatives  had  never  come  to  hand 
while  the  emulsion,  when  it  arrived  from  defendants,  was 
quite  worthless  from  its  having  been  kept  too  long.  The 
first  bearing  of  the  case  was  adjourned,  in  order  that  evi- 
dence might  be  adduced  on  the  keeping  qualities  of  emul 
sion.  When  it  again  came  on,  the  defendant  produced  a 
witness  whose  opinion  it  was  that  gelatine  emulsion,  “ if 
properly  corked,  would  keep  for  unlimited  time.”  The 
plaintiff,  however,  alleged  that  “ it  was  of  so  perishable  a 
nature  that  io  should  be  used  within  a week  or  ten  days, 
and  that  defendants  knew  this.”  The  judge  had  thus  a 
knotty  point  to  decide,  and  could  only  go  on  the  weight  of 
evidence,  which  was  on  the  side  of  defendants.  He  accord 
inglv  gave  the  verdict  in  their  favour.  We  have  nothin 
to  say  against  this  verdict ; at  the  same  time,  we  must  remark 
that  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  the  keeping  qualities  of 
gelatine  emulsion  as  ordinarily  prepared  are  not  good, 
although  it  is  possible  the  experience  of  the  defendant  might 
have  justified  his  statement.  In  the  Photographic  News  of 
July  1st,  we  pointed  out  that  alcoholic  emulsions  of  gela 
tine  possessed  the  advantage  of  keeping  for  months  without 
showing  signs  of  decomposition,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
alcoholic  emulsions  of  gelatine  have  to  any  extent  been 
used  in  this  country.  Gelatine  in  a moist  state  is  un 
doubtedly  prone  to  change,  and  the  safest  way  with  emul 
sions  is,  perhaps,  to  use  as  soon  as  made.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  circumstances  under  which  it  is  desir 


able  to  prepare  the  emulsion  for  storage,  instead  of  imme- 
diately coating’plates.  It  would  therefore  be  instructive  to 
know  what  is  the  best  formula  for  the  preparation  of  an 
emulsion  which  will  keep  in  a fluid  state.  At  present  very 
little  of  a decided  nature  appears  to  be  known  on  the 
subject. 

The  Sun's  Colour. — In  his  new  publication,  Knowledge , 
Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor  has  been  commenting  upon  Professor 
Langley’s  theory  that  the  sun  is  in  reality  not  a white  sun, 
bat  a blue  one,  the  apparent  whiteness  being  due  chiefly 
to  the  absorptive  action  of  his  own  atmosphere,  and  partly 
to  that  of  our  own  air.  Mr.  Proctor’s  observations  are 
suggestive,  because  they  point  out  the  value  which  photo- 
graphs of  the  sun  have  in  relation  to  this  interesting 
question.  The  sun,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  appears 
more  luminous  in  the  centre  of  his  disc  than  at  the  edge, 
and  the  difference  can  only  be  due  to  the  effect  of  absorp- 
tion exerted  by  the  solar  atmosphere.  Mr.  Proctor  there- 
upon remarks  that  anyone  who  studies  a photograph  of  the 
solar  disc  will  notice  that  the  darkening  toward  the  edge  is 
much  more  marked  there  than  it  is  in  the  ordinary  photo- 
graphic disc  of  the  sun,  and  says : “ It  follows  that  those  rays 
which  produce  the  photographic  image  of  the  sun  (chiefly 
the  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  rays)  are  more  affected  by  the 
absorption  of  the  solar  atmosphere  than  those  which  form 
the  ordinary  visual  image  of  the  sun.  His  atmosphere 
then  acts  more  strongly  to  absorb  the  rays  belonging  to  the 
blue  end  of  the  spectrum  than  the  rays  belonging  to  the 
red  end.  The  sun’s  apparent  colour,  therefore,  is  less  blue 
than  his  real  colour.  If  his  atmosphere  were  suddenly 
removed,  he  would  change  from  his  present  -white  or 
whitish-yellow  colour  to  bluish,  or,  perhaps,  greenish,  pre- 
cisely as  the  setting  sun,  if  the  air  between  the  eye  and 
him  were  suddenly  removed,  would  change  from  his  appa- 
rently ruddy  hue  to  the  white  colour  of  the  overhead  sun.” 
As  the  sun  constantly  varies  in  colour  according  to  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  a difference  between  his  real  and 
apparent  colour  might  have  been  pre-supposed.  It  is, 
however,  gratifying  to  find  that  photography  has  played 
a useful  part  in  determining  this  point,  as  it  has  done  in 
reference  to  so  manv  other  departments  of  science. 

Rejlander' s Pictures. — Just  now  there  is  a quantity  of 
Rejlander’s  work  to  be  seen  in  certain  London  shop 
windows.  It  i3  unequal  in  quality,  there  being  obviously 
some  pictures  which  the  artist  would  not  himself  have 
sent  out.  But  the  best  specimens  have  stood  well  the  test 
of  time,  and  impress  one  with  a sense  of  the  genius  of  the 
producer  as  much  now  as  when  they  were  first  shown.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  “Two  Ways  of  Life,”  a gigantic  task, 
and  one  for  the  proper  handling  of  which  photography  was 
unfitted ; but  of  the  smaller  pictures  nothing  like  them 
for  humour  and  pathos,  and  the  wonderful  suitability  of 
the  model  to  the  idea  intended  to  be  represented,  has  been 
seen.  The  keen  enjoyment  expressed  by  the  two  faces  in 
“ Did  She  ? ” (“  She  Did  ” has  a coarseness  about  it  which 
renders  it  of  less  value)  ; the  eager  caution  of  the  lad  who 
is  catching  a fly,  and  his  delight  when  he  has  succeeded  ; 
the  desolation  in  every  lino  of  the  ragged  boy  on  the  door- 
step in  the  picture  known  as  “ Homeless,”  all  proclaim 
Rejlander  to  have  been  an  artist  of  a high  order.  There  is 
no  need,  however,  to  tell  photographers  this,  as  they  know 
and  appreciate  his  talents  ; but  the  public,  how  many  who 
gaze  at  his  pictures — there  is  a little  shop  in  Fleet  Street 
where  a crowd  regularly  gather,  and  the  majority  of  tho 
pictures  exhibited  are  Rejlander’s — know  who  is  the  artist? 
The  pictures  have  no  name  on  them,  not  that  this  would 
make  much  difference,  for  the  name  of  O.  G.  Rejlander  is 
unknown  of  the  multitude.  Still  one  cannot  help  feeling 
sad  that  this  extinction  should  have  been  reserved  for  one 
who  in  his  day  did  so  much  to  earn  the  respect  of  artists 
for  photography.  Before  it  is  too  late,  ought  not  some  good 
prints  in  carbon  of  the  best  of  Rejlander’s  pictures  be  ob- 
tained for  preservation  ? Accidents  happen  to  negatives, 
and  all  these  must  some  time  inevitably  be  destroyed. 
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ABOUT  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

The  whole  process  of  photo-lithography  bids  fair  to  be 
revolutionised  by  the  introduction  of  the  velvet  roller, 
an  innovation  we  owe,  as  already  mentioned  in  these 
columns,  to  the  Austrian  Geographical  Institute  in  Vienna. 
Several  establishments,  both  private  and  government 
undertakings,  have  already  adopted  the  new  form  of  roller, 
and  Major  Waterhouse,  B.S.C..  the  Deputy-Surveyor- 
General  of  India,  was  so  pleased  with  its  working,  that  he 
suggested  some  experiments  with  rollers  made  up  with 
other  similar  materials.  Of  these  experiments,  as  also  of 
the  velvet  roller  in  general,  it  is  our  intention  to  say  a 
few  words. 

But,  first  of  all,  on  the  subject  of  photo-lithography 
generally,  we  must  utter  a word  of  warning.  Only  those 
who  are  competent  lithographers  can  succeed  in  photo- 
lithography. And,  indeed,  this  is  only  to  be  expected. 
Lithography  is  of  itself  a delicate  art,  and  photo-litho- 
graphy is  more  delicate  still.  A lithographer  has  already 
much  to  learn  when  he  begins,  so  that  he  who  knows 
nothing  of  that  art  had  best  leave  photo-lithography 
alone.  Only  when  he  has  a competent  lithographer  to 
assist  him  should  a photographer  engage  in  the  art  of 
photo-lithography. 

But  in  these  circumstances,  he  will  find  that  with  the 
assistance  of  the  velvet  roller  he  will  rapidly  go  ahead. 
The  treatment  of  the  sensitized  paper  we  need  not  here 
describe  in  detail,  since  the  reader  caunot  do  better  than 
refer  back  to  Mr.  Butter’s  paper  on  the  subject  published 
in  the  News  of  March  19,  1880.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
paper  chosen  must  be  good  bank-post,  without  any  ribs — 
siuce  ribbed  paper  is  not  smooth  and  tough — and  that 
there  must  be  no  alum  put  into  the  bichromated  gelatine 
bath,  upon  which  this  paper  is  floated.  Alum  makes  the 
surface  hard,  and  with  the  velvet  roller  this  may  be  as 
delicate  as  possible  without  sustaining  injury. 

We  will  suppose  the  bank-post  paper  floated  upon  the 
bichromaled-gelatine,  and  dried.  It  is  put  under  a line 
negative — nothing  is  better  for  intensifying  than  the  lead 
formula  of  Eder  and  Toth — and  printed.  The  lines  of  the 
design  can  be  seen  upon  the  yellow  print  if  you  look  for 
them,  and  they  become  yet  more  visible  when  the  impres- 
sion is  put  iuto  cold  water.  It  remains  immersed  for  four 
or  five  minutes,  and  is  then  laid  carefully  and  flat  upon  a 
glass  plate,  which  must  be  a little  shorter  than  the  print. 
Excess  of  moisture  is  removed  by  means  of  blotting-paper, 
and  the  print  is  now  carried  off  to  the  lithographic 
room. 

The  photographer  puts  the  print  down  in  front  of  him, 
upon  a press  or  other  convenient  position  for  rolling.  A 
stone  slab  about  the  size  of  the  glass  plate  is  convenient 
for  restiug  the  print  on.  The  edge  of  the  print  nearest 
him  he  tucks  under  the  glass  plate  ; the  end  away  from 
him  is  loose,  so  that  when  it  comes  to  the  rolling,  by 
always  rolling  away  from  him,  he  presses  the  print  down, 
while  it  yet  has  a tendency  to  flatten  out  and  not  cockle. 
Drawing  back  the  roller  under  these  circumstances  would, 
of  course,  be  fatal. 

The  velvet  roller  charged  with  ink  is  taken  in  hand  and 
lightly  passed  over  the  print.  The  rolling  is  only  done  one 
way — away  from  the  printer,  as  we  have  explained.  The 
roller  is  but  half  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  litho-roller, 
uud— no  pressure  or  scarcely  any — is  exerted  by  the  printer. 
It  is  hardly  like  inking  a lithographic  surface.  The 
moisture  over  the  surface  of  the  impression  repels  the  ink, 
it  is  true,  but  the  lines  of  the  drawing  or  design  stand  up 
so  prominently  that  they  remind  one  almost  of  relief 
printing,  ihe  delicacy  of  the  lines  as  they  gradually  take 
up  the  black  ink  reminds  one  of  bank-note  engraving,  they 
are  so  exquisitely  sharp  and  fine,  aud  the  lithographer  who 
for  the  first  time  undertakes  the  work  is  fairly  charmed 


with  its  beauty.  He  scarcely  knows  how  he  has  produced 
such  exquisite  work. 

There  must  not  be  too  much  ink  applied  to  the  print,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  this  will  subsequently  be  pressed  out 
of  shape  by  the  lithographic  press,  and  then  the  lines  get 
blurred  and  ragged.  A skilful  photo-lithographer  requires 
to  pass  the  velvet  roller  but  half-a-dozen  times  over  a gela- 
tine impression — supposing  this  has  been  properly  exposed 
— to  produce  a perfect  print  or  transfer. 

The  ink  used  has  been  transfer  ink,  so  that  nothing 
now  remains  but  to  go  on  with  the  lithographic  work.  A 
polished  litho-stone  is  warmed,  the  inked-up  print  is 
laid  face  downwards  upon  it,  and  then  passed  through  the 
press.  The  result  is,  of  course,  that  the  inked  impression 
is  transferred  to  stone,  and  thence,  of  course,  any  number 
of  impressions  may  be  be  pulled  in  the  ordinary  fasbioD. 

To  come  back  to  the  velvet  roller.  It  needs  very  care- 
ful construction,  if  it  is  to  answer  well.  In  the  first  place, 
it  must  be  light.  Velvet  stretched  and  sewn  like  leather 
over  an  ordinary  wooden  roller  will  not  answer.  There 
must  be  either  less  wood,  or  the  velvet,  as  Major  Water- 
house  prefers,  may  be  fitted  to  a tin  stock.  In  any  case, 
the  roller  should  not  be  more  than  half  the  ordinary 
weight.  Nor  must  the  velvet  be  sewn  in  the  usual 
way  with  a double  thickness  at  the  join,  but  carefully  drawn 
together  with  stitches.  If  there  is  a join,  then  the  roller 
fails  to  grip  at  this  part,  and  the  print  at  this  spot  not  only 
lacks  ink,  but  is  frequently  unclean. 

Next  to  lightness,  the  roller  should  be  of  soft  consis- 
tence, or  “ puddingy,”  to  use  an  expressive  phrase  of  a 
photo-lithographer  friend.  To  ensure  this,  there  should 
be  a flannel  under-cover,  no  less  than  three  rolls  of  thick 
flannel,  or  so-called  collar-cloth,  being  put  round  the  wood 
or  tin  stock.  The  velvet  itself  soon  becomes  incorporated 
in  the  “ puddingy  ” mass,  and  especially  if  it  happens  to 
be  cotton  velvet  or  velveteen.  And  here  we  may  mention 
that  the  result  of  experiments  with  Major  Waterhouse’s 
three  rollers  was  to  the  effect  that  their  value  is  in  the 
following  order,  viz 

1.  Cotton  Velvet. 

2.  Silk  Velvet. 

3.  Moleskin. 

A “puddingy”  naturejand  “ pulling  power,”  when  rolling, 
are  the  requirements  of  the  velvet  roller,  and  these  are 
best  secured  by  cotton  velvet  with  the  underfolds  we  have 
specified.  The  gelatine  impression,  during  the  rolling,  is 
treated  precisely  as  a lithographic  stone,  and  may  be 
wetted  with  sponge  or  rag,  as  occasion  requires. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  scrape  the  ink  from  a velvet 
roller.  The  best  way  to  preserve  the  roller  is  to  put  it 
into  a bag  after  use,  without  any  further  manipulation 
whatever ; then,  before  beginning  worJc  again,  free  the 
roller  from  the  old  ink  by  rolling  it  on  a clean  slab,  clean- 
ing the  slab  at  intervals  with  turpentine  of  the  old  ink. 
The  velvet  roller  should  always  be  cleaned  in  this  way 
before  using. 

There  is  one  more  important  point,  and  that  is  the  mix- 
ing of  the  transfer  ink  for  application  to  the  slab  and  to 
the  roller.  So  that  these  instructions  may  be  as  practical 
as  possible,  we  append  here  the  directions  of  a practical 
photo-lithographer  on  the  subject : — 

Take  two  ounces  of  transfer  ink  from  the  pot,  add 
J-ounce  of  olive  oil,  mix  well  together  with  the  mulleron  a 
slab ; this  you  will  find  gives  a paste  about  the  consistency 
of  butter.  Such  paste  makes  capital  stock.  When  the 
printer  is  ready  to  roll  up  the  transler,  reduce  the  above 
with  turpentine  to  about  the  thickness  of  cream  ; you  will 
now  find  your  ink  is  ready  for  the  roller.  Charge  the 
roller  liberally,  and  roll  the  roller  well  up  on  the  slab. 
In  so  doing,  you  will  find  the  turpentine  evaporate,  leaving 
the  ink  in  beautiful  condition  for  a first-class  transfer. 

Should  you  find  your  ink  get  too  stiff,  reduce  it  with 
turpentine  : be  sure  you  roll  your  transfer  one  way  only, 
namely,  from  you. 
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If  the  above  directions  be  carefully  carried  out,  you  will 
be  able  to  wet  and  roll-up  the  transfer  the  same  as  you 
would  a lithographic  stone. 


The  “ At  Home  ” next  week  will  be  “ Herr  Lowy,  at 
Vienna — the  Lichtdruck  Process  in  Detail.” 


A SUGGESTION. 

BY  ALEXANDER  COWAN. 

IN  making  experiments  in  the  development  of  different 
batches  of  gelatino-bromide  plates,  or  in  testing  various 
samples  of  commercial  manufacture,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
ammonia  and  bromide  in  many  varying  proportions,  and 
it  would  seem  advisable  to  have  some  ready  means  at  hand 
to  at  once  take  from  standard  solutions  certain  propor- 
tions which  should  at  once  meet  the  requirements  of  the 


'Ihese  proportions  for  the  standard  solutions  have  been 
chosen  because,  when  mixed  in  any  of  the  varying  propor- 
tions, the  number  on  the  bottle  shall  exactly  represent  the 
amount  of  bromide  in  drachms  to  the  ammonia  in  ounces, 
and  it  would  seem  simpler,  when  advising  any  one  to  use  a 
certain  formula  with  a certain  plate,  to  express  that  for- 
mula by  a number  instead  of  by  instructions  that  some- 
times involve  a good  deal  of  calculation  to  make  just  the 
quantity  desired.  It  may  be  advised  by  some  as  a better 
plan,  to  make  two  standard  solutions,  one  containing  only 
the  ammonia,  and  the  other  only  the  bromide ; but  as  this 
would  involve  the  addition  of  water  in  varying  proportions, 
the  above  is  suggested  as  preferable,  as  any  combination 
can  be  made  at  once  without  further  addition,  the 
ammonia  being  a constant  quantity  in  each  solution. 


RETOUCHING  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 


case. 

In  looking  over  the  many  formulae  that  have  been  pro- 
posed, it  will  be  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  bromide  to 
ammonia  varies  considerably,  the  lowest  proportion  being 
one  drachm,  and  the  highest  one  ounce  to  one  ounce  of 
ammonia.  Taking  these  two  extremes  as  bases,  the  follow 
ing  method  is  suggested. 

Two  standard  solutions  are  made. 

No.  1. — Liquor  ammonia  5 ounces 

Ammonium-bromide  ...  ...  5 ounces 

Distilled  water  to  make  fifteen  ounces. 

No.  2. — Liquor  ammonia  5 ounces 

Distilled  water  ...  10  ounces 

These  two  solutions  can  be  mixed  so  as  to  give  any  pro- 
portion required  between  the  bromide  and  the  ammonia. 

Take  six  small  stoppered  bottles,  and  number  them 
1,2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  and  from  the  two  standard  solutions 
mix  as  follows  : — 


Bromine  standard  solution. 

No.  1. 

No.  1 ...  1 part 

No.  2 ...  2 

No.  3 ...  3 

No.  4 ...  4 

No.  6 ...  6 

No.  8 ...  8 

No.  1 will  contain^  a3  much 
No.  2 „ 

No.  3 „ 

No.  4 „ 

No.  6 „ 

No.  8 


Ammonia  standard  solution. 
No.  2. 

and  7 parts 

»>  ® i» 

>>  ,r>  »• 

„ 4 

» 2 .. 

„ 0 „ 

bromide  as  ammonia 


*> 


H 

A 

8 

I 

t 

8 

8 


or  equal  proportions. 

At  first  sight  it  may  not  appear  that  the  exact  balance 
is  kept  up  as  stated,  but  if  the  proportions  are  analysed  it 
will  be  seen  to  be  so,  because  as  No.  1 staudard  contains 
in  each  drachm  20  minims  of  ammonia,  and  20  grains  of 
bromide  ; and  No.  2 standard  contains  in  each  drachm  20 
minims  of  ammonia,  therefore 

Bromide. 

1 contains  20  grs. 


oz.  of  No. 
oz.  of  No. 
oz.  of  No. 
oz.  of  No. 
oz.  of  No. 
oz.  of  No. 


40  grs. 
60  grs. 
80  grs. 
120  grs. 
160  grs. 


Ammonia 
160  minims 
160  „ 
160  „ 
160  „ 
160  „ 
160  „ 


Thirty  minims  from  either  of  these  bottles  mixed  with 
two  ounces  of  pyrogallic  solution  will  give  five  minims  of 
ammonia  to  each  ounce,  or,  if  it  is  preferred  to  use  two 
solutions  of  equal  bulk,  then  one  ounce  from  either  of  the 
bottles  mixed  with  15  ounces  of  water,  and  the  pyrogallic 
solution  made  double  strength,  will  give  the  same  propor- 
tion ; but  the  amount  of  bromide  will  vary  according  to  the 
number  on  the  bottle. 


BY  RUDOLPH.. 

Ah  ! retouchiug  by  night  did  you  say,  sir  ? 

Well,  I will  admit  it's  rather  a difficult  thing  to  tackle 
by  artificial  light ; but,  as  everybody  knows,  there  are 
possible  means  of  overcoming  most  difficulties. 

That’s  exactly  what  1 thought  when  I had  thoroughly 
mastered  retouching  by  the  aid  of  gas-light. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  know  that  all  negatives  I have 
to  retouch  are  dry  plates,  a boon,  I admit,  to  the  operator, 
but,  alas ! not  so  for  us  poor  retouchers  (always  on  the 
grumble). 

I shudder  at  the  mere  mention  of  gelatine  ; many  and 
oftentimes  have  I given  vent  to  my  feelings  (in  a more  ex- 
pressive manner  than  polite)  when  the  point  of  my  pencil 
has  broken  off  dozens  and  dozens  of  times  during  the  re- 
touching of  one  negative.  Those  times  are  things  of  the 
past.  I used  then  resin  for  rubbing  up,  now  I employ  a 
medium  (gum  thusk  and  benzole)  which  I find  answers 
admirably. 

Now  to  retouching.  The  negatives  I retouch  I gave 
you  to  understand  were  dry  plates,  the  colour  of  which, 
as  a rule,  are  so  distasteful  to  the  eye,  especially  when 
intensified  by  the  aid  of  mercury.  To  do  away  with  that 
colour  when  retouching  was  the  main  thing  I wished  to 
find  out. 

I set  to  work.  For  light  I use  gas  ; the  burner  is  an 
argand,  which  you  will  find  a great  advantage  over  the 
other  class  of  burners,  as  they  give  a very  steady  light  (an 
actual  necessity)  ; you  may  use  a paraffin  lamp,  but  I 
always  have  a horror  of  the  smell  of  paraffin,  and  besides, 
when  an  individual  has  to  sit  at  his  desk  all  day,  he  does 
not  care  for  being  visited  by  headaches,  &c.,  &c.,  which  I 
found  out  was  due  to  the  use  of  paraffin.  So  much  for  the 
means  of  light. 

My  desk  is  of  the  ordinary  make,  but,  instead  of  having 
the  various  recesses  which  are  employed  for  different  sized 
negatives,  I use  a sheet  of  glass  the  width  aud  breadth 
of  the  desk,  and  fitted  on  it  is  a sheet  of  stout  millboard, 
with  an  aperture  cut  in  the  centre  to  admit  of  a quarter- 
plate  resting  inside,  which,  of  course,  is  prevented  falling 
through  by  the  glass  behind.  At  the  back  of  the  desk  I 
place  a piece  of  ground  opal  (I  find  the  ground  opal  better 
than  the  flashed,  as  it  transmits  more  light  through),  tak- 
ing care  that  the  ground  side  is  from  your  negative  ; if  not 
so,  you  will  fii  I the  grain  a source  of  trouble  to  you.  At 
the  back  of  the  opal  place  a piece  of  blue  glass,  which 
alters  the  colour  of  the  negative  entirely.  You  will  find 
that  by  using  the  opal  you  give  a body  to  the  negative, 
and  it  also  prevents  you  seeing  the  gas,  which,  of  course, 
you  cannot  possibly  help. 

The  medium  I speak  of  is  made  thus  : — Take  (say)  two 
ounces  of  benzole,  and  in  it  dissolve  a bit  of  gum  thusk 
the  size  of  a marble  ; you  apply  it  to  the  negative  with  a 
piece  of  cotton- wool,  taking  care  that  you  wipe  the  edgts 
off  clean. 
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Itotes. 

The  Sheffield  Photographic  Society  holds  an  exhibition 
of  pictures  and  apparatus  in  Jauuary.  Our  readers  will 
find  particulars  of  the  same  among  our  announcements. 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  the  late  Sir  David  Brewster 
is  to  be  celebrated  on  the  9th  proximo  at  Edinburgh  by  a 
grand  banquet,  at  which  Lord  Mouciieff  will  take  the 
chair.  Photographers  best  remember  Sir  D.  Brewster  as 
thejinventor  of  the  stereoscope. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Capron  makes  the  suggestion  that  drawings 
and  diagrams  to  be  photographed  may  be  sketched  with 
advantage  upon  an  ordinary  slate  with  ordinary  slate 
pencil.  The  white  pencil  markings  upon  the  black  slate 
surface  are  most  effectively  reproduced  by  photography. 


Said  a young  amateur  to  us  the  other  day : “ I like 
photography  awfully  ; because,  don’t  you  know,  it  is  so 
easy  to  invent  processes.”  Nevertheless,  enthusiasts  had 
best  be  careful.  We  heard  only  the  other  day  of  an  invalid 
undertaking  a sea  voyage,  who  had  made  himself  dread- 
fully ill,  through  nearly  inventing  something. 

Duriug  the  clever  lantern  exhibition  we  witnessed  last 
week,  at  Manchester,  two  things  struck  us  very  forcibly. 
The  one  was  the  marvellous  difference  between  the  slides 
shown,  not  only  in  quality,  but  as  to  their  pictorial  effect ; 
aud  the  other  matter  for  surprise  was  that  no  second 
Albert  Smith  had  come  forward  to  make  use  of  these 
charming  scenes  from  nature  in  a popular  account  of 
travels. 


Until  a photograph  is  projected  upon  the  screen  we 
doubt  whether  its  true  value  as  a lantern  picture  can  be 
properly  estimated.  It  is  very  few,  so  far  as  our  experi- 
ence goes,  that  answer  all  the  stringent  conditions  neces- 
sary— to  wit,  plenty  of  wholesome  light,  absence  from 
hard  and  black  shadows,  and  breadth  of  composition.  A 
picture  of  Ilfracombe — we  don’t  know  whose  it  was,  or 
by  what  process  it  was  printed— did  fulfil  these  conditions 
to  the  letter.  There  was  the  light  of  a summer’s  day,  and 
there  was  plenty  to  look  at — a steep,  hilly  road,  with  quaint 
cottages  beside  it,  and  all  the  characteristics  of  a Devon- 
shire village.  You  could  have  climbed  that  road,  it  was 
so  real,  and  asked  for  a sup  of  milk  at  one  of  the  cottages. 

A few  of  the  other  pictures  might  have  been  of  equal 
merit,  but  only  very  few.  The  snow  and  frost  scenes,  for 
instance,  were  exceedingly  good,  but  then  a slatey  sky  is 
permissible,  and  deep  contrasts  are  called  for.  At  the 
same  time,  for  ourselves,  we  always  prefer  a bright,  sunny 
snow  scene,  to  one  with  a leaden  sky  behind  it.  If  a versa- 
tile lecturer  selected  his  slides  with  care,  and  exhibited  them 
with  due  effect,  as  Mr.  Chadwick  did  on  the  occasion  we 
refer  to,  then  we  believe  a most  delightful  and  popular 
entertainment  would  be  forthcoming ; but,  we  repeat,  he 
must  cull  of  tho  very  best,  if  he  desires  his  exhibition  to 
take  high  rank. 


Touching  the  fine  interiors  of  Windsor  Castle  by  Mr.  H. 
N.  King,  to  which  we  recently  referred, that  gentleman  tells 
us  they  cost  him  no  less  than  225  journeys  to  the  palace. 

The  critic  of  the  Etoile  Beige , a Brussels  daily  paper, 
has  been  cast  in  damages  for  libelling  the  Belgian  painter, 
Van  Beers.  The  critic  in  question,  M.  Salzberger,  re- 
proached the  artist  for  employing  photography  as  a basis 
to  his  painting.  Upon  this,  Van  Beers,  by  way  of  reply, 
offered  to  bet  20,000  francs  that  this  was  not  the  case,  the 
picture  in  question  to  be  scratched  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering whether  or  not  a photograph  lay  underneath.  The 
critic  declined  the  bet — few  critics,  we  suspect,  have  a 
spare  eight  hundred  pounds  at  their  bankers — and  hence 
the  action  at  law. 


“ I’ve  got  a capital  thing  for  toning,  and  quite  new,”  and 
our  friend  whispered  the  name  of  the  subtle  compound  into 
our  ear.  Naturally  enough,  we  made  an  immediate  request 
that  he  would  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge 
in  these  columns.  “ Certainly ; oh,  yes,  I will.  Only- 
only,  I have  not  been  able  to  get  it  to  succeed  yet.” 

The  Archiu  tells  this  little  story.  A Paris  photographer, 
who  had  been  doing  a capital  business,  had  still  the  one  wish 
of  his  heart  unfulfilled  : he  had  never  received  a star  or  order 
from  the  many  great  men  that  visit  the  French  metropolis. 
Two  months  ago  a small  Eastern  potentate  having  arrived 
at  the  Grand  Hotel,  the  photographer  begged  an  audience, 
and  prevailed  upon  his  Highness  to  visit  the  studio.  Some 
charming  photographs  were  taken,  and  copies  of  them  were, 
as  soon  as  ready,  duly  despatched  by  a smart  young  clerk  to 
the  Grand  Hotel.  “ There  will  be  nothing  to  pay,  remem- 
ber,” was  the  chief’s  instructions,  for  he  contemplated 
calling  later  on  to  receive  His  Highness’  congratulations, 
and  anything  else  the  latter  might  be  pleased  to  bestow. 

Ilis  Highness  received  the  photographs,  approved  them 
highly,  and  was  considerably  astonished  when  he  heard  there 
was  nothing  to  pay.  Good-naturedly,  he  called  the  young 
fellow  bofore  him,  aud,  selecting  a gay  rosette — no  doubt  he 
had  his  collection  Dinned  iu  a box,  like  butterflies— he  at- 
tached  with  his  own  hand  an  order  to  the  clerk’s  coat.  The 
despair  of  the  photographer  in  finding  his  clerk  decore 
instead  of  himself  may  be  better  imagined  than  described, 
as  novelists  say  ; and  his  only  hope  now  is  that  Cetewayo 
may  be  set  free,  and  will  visit  Paris. 

Last  Sunday,  says  the  Daily  News,  Meissonier  gave  iu 
his  famous  studio  in  Paris,  a soiree  in  honour  of  an  Ameri- 
can photographer,  who  has  invented  a system  by  which 
he  can  photograph  a bird  flying,  kangaroos  leaping,  and 
other  four-footed  animals  in  the  swiftest  motion.  His 
photographs  were  projected  by  a magic  lantern  for  the 
entertainment  of  Meissonier’s  guests.  One  of  them  re- 
presented a Mexican  huut  after  wild  horses;  another,  a 
race  of  buffaloes  across  ajprairie.  MM.  Dumas  fils,  Gerome, 
Cabanel,  Berne,  Bellecour,  Detaille,  and  Gamier,  the 
architect  of  the  Opera  House,  were  among  the  literary 
men  and  artists  who  attended  the  soiree.  We  presume  the 
guest  was  Mr.  Muybridge. 
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atopies  at  tjj*  gaj. 

DARK-ROOM  NOTES. 

BY  LYDDEI.L  SAWYER. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Editor,  I gladly  contribute  the 
following  notes  about  the  dark-room,  feeling  sure  that  on  a 
subject  so  nearly  affecting  everyday  work  even  reiteration  is 
pardonable. 

Lighting  the  Dark-Room. — Here  is  my  arrangement  of 
light  in  the  dark-room,  and  which  I find  very  satisfactory. 
The  window  looks  out  on  to  a subdued  light,  and  is  glazed 
with  one  thickness  of  ruby-coloured  glass,  36  inches  long  by 
18  inches  wide.  Running  across  the  centre  of  this  window 
there  is  a shelf  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  concentrated 
solutions  of  pyrogallol  in  alcohol,  the  ammonia  and  bromide 
solution,  a two-drachm  graduated  measure  for  each,  and  the 
developing  cup. 

As  the  shelf  is  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  it  is  easily 
conceivable  how  convenient  this  method  is  for  mixing  the 
developers  by  the  transmitted  light,  no  groping  in  the  dark 
for  the  requisites,  no  breakage,  no  mis-measurement. 

There  is  a bench  fitted  about  a foot  below  the  bottom  of 
the  window,  where  I both  change  the  plato3  and  develop 
them.  The  whole  is  contained  in  an  inner  closet  constructed 
in  the  dark-room  proper,  and  I emerge  into  the  outer 
apartment  (where  there  is  much  more  light)  as  soon  as  the 
developing  is  completed,  to  wash  and  further  finish  the 
negative.  The  lower  half  of  the  developing  window  has  an 
extra  thickness  of  ruby  glass,  running  in  a groove,  to  be 
used  when  necessary.  The  glass  above  the  shelf  is  covered 
with  white  paper,  and  on  the  paper  is  written  the  formula 
for  both  mixing  the  developers  and  using  them.  Of  course 
this,  too,  is  hereby  plainly  visible  by  transmitted  light,  and 
whoever  is  required  to  manipulate  has  at  once  both  the 
necessary  ingredients  and  instructions  absolutely  staring 
him  in  the  face. 

I was  glad  to  notice  “ Photo-Chemicus  ” refer  in  the 
News  to  the  possibility  of  admitting  more  light  into  the 
dark-room  ; it  is  a subject  deserving  more  con- 
sideration. Two  years  ago  I drew  attention  to  the  same 
subject  in  the  Year-Book,  when  gelatine  plate-makers  were 
declaring  all  veiling,  indeed  almost  all  failures,  chargeable 
to  the  orange-coloured  glass.  Why,  it  is  most  astonishing 
what  amount  of  light  can  be  admitted  ! The  afternoon 
sun  finds  its  way  through  my  dark-room  window  during 
some  of  the  summer  months,  and  I have  frequently  deve- 
loped plates  allowing  the  sunlight  to  fall  on  one  part  of 
them  through  two  thicknesses  of  ruby  glass,  and  there  has 
been  no  amount  of  extra  fog  perceptible  on  the  more 
exposed  half  of  the  plate! 

Developing. — These  are  the  formula  which  I mentioned 
as  beiDg  written  on  the  developing  room  window : — 

Forty-eight-grain  Pyrogallol  Solution. 

Pyrogal lie  acid  1 ounce 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  ounces 

each  10  grains  of  solution  containing  near  1 grain  of  pyro- 
gallic. 

Ammonia  and  Bromide  Solution. 

Ammonia  solution  ...  1 ounce 

Ammonium  bromide  ...  ...  $ ,, 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 ounces 

Formal  Developer. — For  8 j by  G j plate. 
Pyrogallic,  6 to  10  grains  ...  (60  to  100  mininsof  solution) 
Ammonia  and  bromide  solu- 
tion, 12  to  20  minims...  „ „ 

Water,  3 ounces 

For  6£  by  plate — 

Pyrogallic  3 to  6 grains  ...  (30  to  60  minims  of  solution) 
Ammonia  and  bromide  solu- 
tion 6 to  12  minims  ...  „ „ ,, 

Water  2 ounces 


For  lj  by  3j  plate— 

Pyrogallic  2 to  3 grains  ...  (20  to  30  minims  of  solution) 
Ammonia  and  bromide  solu- 
tion, 4 to  6 minims  ...  ,,  „ „ 

W ater  1 ounce 

Yet,  I think,  it  almost  impossible  to  do  more  than 
generalize  in  treating  on  the  developing  of  gelatine  plates ; 
any  attempt  to  fix  standard  formula  must  necessarily  be 
vain. 

Various  emulsions,  even  from  the  same  maker,  sometimes 
require  extreme  modifications  of  developers,  a solution 
being  well  proportioned  for  one  batch  probably  yielding 
far  from  the  best  attainable  results  with  the  next  sample  of 
plates.  Hence  the  necessity  of  buying  largely  when  wo 
meet  with  a really  good  lot. 

Then  of  course  alterations  of  exposure  also  require  a 
change  of  developer.  As  a rule,  I endeavour  to  commence 
developing  with  one-third  of  the  normal  quantity  of  the 
ammonia  solution,  mixed  with  the  full  amount  of  water,  Tor 
about  thirty  seconds  ; then  I add  another  third  of  ammonia, 
and  better  half  of  the  normal  quantity  of  pyrogallol,  for 
about  sixty  seconds,  after  which  I complete  with  the  re- 
mainder of  either,  or  both  ingredients  if  necessary,  for 
another  thirty  seconds — total  time,  two  minutes.  1 like  to 
develop  for  this  length  of  time;  after  that,  the  alkaline 
solution  becomes  so  saturated  with  oxygen  that  the  gelatine 
readily  re-absorbsit  mechanically,  causing  yellow  dyeing  or 
staining  of  the  film  ; besides,  this  is  long  enough  to  exhaust 
most  of  the  details  in  the  plate. 

The  early  addition  of  ammonia  affects  the  details  of  the 
negatives  principally  ; the  latter  additions  of  ammonia  and 
pyrogallic  act  predominantly  on  the  intensity  of  the 
higher  lights;  therefore  is  it  advisable  to  liberally  apply  the 
ammonia,  and  to  withhold  the  pyrogallol  at  the  earliest 
stages  of  finding  that  a negative  is  under-exposed. 

It  is  well  to  test  what  capacity  of  absorption  of  ammonia 
the  batch  of  plates  in  hand  has  without  producing  fog. 
Different  lots  vary  exceedingly,  owing  to  both  chemical  and 
mechanical  causes.  I have  very  advantageously  used  up 
to  thirty  minims,  with  a proportionate  increase  of  pyrogallol 
for  an  8^  by  6^  plate. 

It  is  vague  and  somewhat  erroneous  to  conclude  that 
ammonia  gives  alone  the  softuess,  and  pyrogallic  the  strength, 
to  a negative ; that  is,  I mean  if  we  accept  the  normal  con- 
dition of  fairly-proportioned  developer,  and  correct  exposure. 
The  principal  action  of  the  ammonia  is  to  render  the  pyro- 
gallol alkaline,  in  which  state  alone  it  (the  pyrogallol)  has 
the  power  of  developing  the  gelatine  film  of  bromide  of 
silver;  therefore,  if  the  two  ingredients  are  exhausted 
together,  the  re-addition  of  one  of  them  without  the 
accompaniment  of  the  other  is  to  a great  extent  futile. 
Farticularly  is  this  the  case  when  the  pyrogallol  alone  is 
added.  Thus  it  is  that  we  have  so  little  control  with  respect 
to  over-exposed  negatives ; the  same  power  which  really 
permits  the  accession  of  the  necessary  intensity  acts  also 
in  developing  the  details. 

Increasing  the  bromide  in  the  developing  solution  assists 
considerably  in  controlling  over-exposed  negatives. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  to  what  an  extent  density 
is  acquired  in  negatives  slightly  failing  in  the  matter  of 
exposure.  I think  it  proves  conclusively  that  in  addition 
to  the  de-oxidizing  action  of  the  developer,  there  is  a power 
in  the  film  of  re-absorbing  the  liberated  oxygen,  propor- 
tionate to  its  (the  film’s)  approach  to  metallic  silver. 

Decidedly  under-exposed  negatives  do  not  become  dense, 
simply  because  the  molecular  derangement  commenced  by 
the  light  is  insufficient  to  be  grasped  by  known  developers. 

I find  no  detrimental  effects  from  keeping  the  pyrogallic 
acid  in  alcoholic  solution  ; I can  perceive  no  difference  of 
results  when  using  the  dregs  of  one  ounce  or  the  first  of  a 
fresh  ounce  so  mixed,  nor  do  I notice  any  disadvantage  by 
using  glycerine  as  advocated. 

Clearing  the  Negative. — Immerse  the  negative  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  the  fixing  solution  after  the  development  is 
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completed  ; the  film  discolours  very  freely  while  in  this 
transient  state.  I find  the  addition  of  alum  to  the  hypo- 
sulphite bath  very  advantageous,  the  simultaneous  action 
of  the  two  salts  appearing  to  more  rapidly  remove  the 
frequently  occurring  yellow  surface  stain.  I left  a negative 
in  this  double  bath  one  night,  that  was  spoiled  by  the 
formation  of  blisters  a little  less  in  size  than  peas,  and  the 
next  morning  they  had  disappeared  ; how,  or  why,  I know 
not.  It  is  my  experience  that,  if  tho  film  is  impervious 
enough  from  blistering,  hydrochloric  acid  will  perform 
in  a few  seconds  all  that  alum  does  in  as  many  days,  as 
regards  freeing  the  negative  from  discolouration. 

^Regulating  the  Density  of  the  Negative. — A good  way  to 
reduce  the  density  of  the  actual  silver,  and  probable  altered 
form  of  oxide,  constituting  the  legitimate  deposit  of  a nega- 
tive, is  to  merely  rinse  with  water  after  removal  from  the 
soda  bath,  and  then  to  leave  it  exposed  to  the  air;  the 
action  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda — in  a weakened  form, 
presumably  necessary  to  admit  of  outer  influences — and 
the  ordinary  atmosphere  combined,  apparently  effecting 
some  chemical  decomposition.  We  have  an  analogy  to 
this  in  a hull  of  a boat  “twix’t  wind  and  water,”  notably 
its  weakest  part;  or  again  we  have  it  pourtrayed  in  photo- 
graphers’ ebonite  bath  dippers.  The  same  treatment,  by  the 
way,  hastens  the  elemination  of  free  bromide  of  silver  when 
this  negative  is  extra  slow  in  clearing.* 

Avoid  after-intensification  when  at  all  possible — and  it 
generally  can  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  judicious  re- 
application of  pyrogallol  and  ammonia  near  the  finish  of 
developing — but  when  further  strengthening  is  imperative, 

I 6till  prefer  trusting  to  the  fickle  friendship  of  mercury  ; it 
really  does  give  a fullness  of  body  to  an  image.  I like  to 
strengthen  first  with  bichloride  of  mercury  in  solution,  then 
to  finish  with  dilute  ammonia  (about  15  per  cent.).  To  my 
mind  the  bichloride  is  more  thoroughly  reduced  by  this 
manner  of  procedure  than  when  it  is  used  suspended  with 
iodide  of  potassium. 

The  destruclive  effect  in  mercury  intensified  plates  appears 
to  be  greatly  increased  by  the  superfluous  divided  particles 
which  frequently  attach  themselves  to  the  plate  along  with 
the  real  deposit. 

Particularly  is  it  necessary  to  remove  the  last  trace  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  before  submitting  the  negative  to 
mercurial  treatment.  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  positive 
decomposition  attending  the  combination  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  and  bichloride  of  mercury,  but  it  is  evident  that 
when  the  hyposulphite  salt,  in  minute  quantity,  is  present 
in  solution  with  the  latter,  it  produces  s by-product  of  sul- 
phide of  mercury  or  some  such  substance  having  affinity 
with  the  composition  of  the  plate,  and  with  which  it  de- 
posits as  a divided  yellow  stain. 

Frilling. — Until  lately  I have  entertained  the  opinion  that 
a plate  intent  on  frilling  was  incurable;  certainly  alum  is 
inadequate  to  always  prevent  it — indeed,  I have  considered 
it  in  some  cases  productive  of  the  evil  by  contracting  the 
film.  I have  now,  however,  found  a sure  remedy  in  the 
following  method,  when  the  negative  is  worth  the  smal  i 
trouble  incurred. 

It  is  in  the  fixing  bath  that  tho  frilling  evil  generally 
takes  matters  into  its  own  hands.  If  I have  cause  to  suspect 
a plate,  after  developing  and  washing,  I absorb  the  moisture 
with  alcohol,  and  then  complete  the  drying.  With  the  care- 
ful use  of  the  fire  or  stove  this  occupies  about  five  minutes, 
and  when  it  is  accomplished  I immerse  in  the  fixing  bath 
with  confidence. 

Good  Plates.— If  you  purchase  your  plates  ready  prepared — 
and  I think  it  is  best  to  do  this — remember  that  these  from 
every  recognised  maker  are  good — sometimes.  Fortunate  is 


the  man  who  can  and  does  obtain  samples  of  various  emul- 
sions until  he  finds  a batch  which  exactly  suits  him.  Then 
let  him  grasp  at  every  box  that  he  can  get — the  more  tho 
better. 

After  all  is  said  about  art,  so  much  does  the  everyday 
success  of  a practical  photographer  depend  on  technical 
quality,  that  verily  a “ duffer  ” with  reliable  plates  is 
superior  to  a duly  qualified  man  who  is  harrassed  by  the 
vagaries  and  uncertainties  occasioned  through  the  use  of 
frequently  varied  emulsions. 


Since  I wrote  the  above,  I have  read  Dr.  Eder’s  opinion — expressed  in 
his  exhaustive  little  book  on  Modern  Dry  Plates— that  it  is  the  weakening 
i vi  hyposulphite  salt  alone  which  makes  the  bromide  more  readily 
a °pea  to  conviction,  1 still  incline  to  my  own  opinion 

that  the  atmosphere  enact*  a part.  For  example,  by  laving  a negative 
while  in  the  fixing,  and  thus  submitting  it  alternately  to  the  action  of  the 
air  and  the  hyposulphite,  it  more  readily  fixes  than  when  under  tbe  influence 
©I  the  solution  alone. 


SPECIMENS. 

Sir, — Some  few  weeks  siuco  I read  an  article  “Wanted, 
an  Operator,”  by  Cliff.  I could  not  but  be  struck  with  the 
knowledge  be  displayed  of  his  subject,  and  at  the  same 
time  admire  the  moderation  of  his  language.  I have  had 
plenty  of  practical  illustrations  of  tbe  treatment  which  some 
employers  bestow  upon  the  workmen  ; but  within  these 
last  few  weeks  I have  got,  I may  say,  the  cruellest  cut  of  all. 

I had  advertised  for  a situation,  and  by  the  first  post  after 
the  issue  of  the  paper  I received  an  application  from  a party 
n Birmingham,  requesting  me  to  send  terms,  carte  of  self, 
&c.,  with  a promise  to  return  said  carte  at  once  (these  words 
underlined).  Accordingly,  I forwarded  a chromotype  cabinet, 
with  a request  that  care  should  be  taken  of  it,  as  I had  but 
one  other  to  spare.  A week  passed  and  I heard  nothing  ; I 
then  wrote  to  him  politely,  intimating  that  I would  be  glad 
of  its  return,  and  an  answer  about  the  situation.  Three 
days  now  passed,  and  still  no  reply.  I next  sent  a post  card, 
wording  it  in  such  a style  that  I felt  sure  it  would  have  the 
desired  effect  ; no  use — still  a mysterious  silence. 

I now  got  curious  to  see  what  kind  of  person  did  business 
in  this  manner;  so,  as  there  wa3  nothing  to  hinder  me,  I 
ran  through  from  Manchester  to  see  him.  I found  he  had. 

pretty  good  place,  and  doing  a good  business.  After 
waiting  some  time,  I found  the  principal,  and  at  once  intro- 
duced myself,  stating  my  business.  He  looked  at  me 
earnestly,  tapped  bis  forehead  thoughtfully,  asked  how  long 
it  wassince,  where  it  was  sent  from,  and  did  I never  receive 
it,  and  a number  of  other  irritating  questions.  Still  I felt 
more  surprised  than  angry  at  him  at  first ; then,  after  asking 
a careless  question  of  the  young  lady,  I suppose,  who  sees  to 
the  packing-off  department,  he  turned  coolly,  and  said  he 
was  afraid  it  had  gone  a-missing,  but  “ since  I was  there,  he 
would  take  auother  of  me.”  I declined  ; although  one  might 
think  it  a fair  offer,  yet,  in  my  estimation,  a silver  print 
would  not  equal  a beautiful  and  spotless  chromotype. 

One  sentence  more,  and  I have  finished.  Do  you  think 
it  possible  for  a business  man  to  reply  personally  to  an 
advertisement,  and  in  a two  weeks’  time,  during  which  bo 
received  a photograph,  two  notes,  and  a post-card,  to  forget 
all  about  it  ? If  so,  the  Birmingham  man  has  tbe  shortest 
memory  on  record. — Yours  ever,  Beau  Nash. 

PACKING  PICTURES  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — Having  had  something  to  do  with  the  opening, 
&c..  of  cases  of  photographs  during  the  last  fourteen  days, 
I cannot  help  thinking  that  a few  suggestions  as  to  the 
packing  of  framed  pictures  would  not  be  out  of  place,  par- 
ticularly as  there  are  exhibitions  to  be  held  during  the 
coming  year.  Now  if  each  exhibitor  would  state  on  the 
back  of  each  picture  the  name  of  the  subject  and  number  of 
his  exhibits,  adding  his  own  name  and  address,  there  could 
be  no  excuse  for  hanging  committees  and  cataloguers.  As 
regards  packing  small  frames  up  to  say  two  feet,  I think 
there  is  no  better  plan  than  packing  in  a box  with  strips  of 
wood  nailed  down  the  sides,  forming  grooves  as  in  a plate- 
box,  each  frame  to  be  wrapped  separately  in  paper,  and 
packed  tightly  in  the  grooveswith  waste  paper,  &c.  ; or, 
better  still,  each  frame  folded  in  felt  carpeting,  or  put  into 
a bag  made  of  tho  same  material,  and  then  placed  in  the 
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grooves  ; the  frames  would  then  be  practically  each  in  a 
separate  box,  and  could  not  possibly  get  scratched  or  rubbed 
during  transit  by  rail.  With  larger  pictures  there  probably 
is  no  better  method  than  to  screw  one  frame  to  the  lid,  and 
another  to  the  bottom  of  the  packing  esse  (the  screw  heads 
to  be  on  the  outside  of  the  case),  so  that  when  the  lid  is 
fastened  down  the  pictures  face  each  other. 

If  exhibitors  persist  in  packing  frames  measuring  about 
4 feet  by  18  inches,  simply  tied  between  ^ or  § inch  boards, 
there  is  sure  to  be  breakage,  or  other  damage  doue ; as  such 
a package  simply  raised  from  the  ground  by  a man  taking 
hold  of  one  end  only  is  not  sufficiently  rigid  to  prevent  the 
boards  bending,  and  the  consequent  breaking  of  the  glass. 

The  writer  hopes  that  if  the  Editors  are  agreeable,  other 
correspondents  will  offer  further  suggestions  on  this  most 
important  subject  to  both  exhibitors  and  the  promoters  of 
exhibitons. — Yours,  &c.,  J.  W.  Leigh. 


Dear  Sir, — Seeing  the  suggestion  by  “ F.  M.  S.,”  and  your 
remarks  concerning  artificial  light  for  retouching,  1 venture 
to  state  my  plan,  which  is  cheap  and  simple.  First,  I bought 
a Doty  burner  from  Prince  and  Symmons  for  three  shillings 
and  sixpence,  and  one  of  their  six-inch  silvered  concave  re- 
flectors. The  burner  was  arranged  on  a 2-lb.  meat  tin  with 
reflector  at  the  back,  so  as  to  light  up  a screen  of  waxed 
paper  ; the  light  is  sufficient  for  a dense  collodion  negative, 
and  can  of  course  be  turned  down  to  suit  a transparent  gela- 
tine one.  The  Doty  burner  with  one  of  Solomon’s  con- 
densers is  also  very  useful  for  enlarging,  as  it  gives  a fine 
steady  ball  of  flame  about  the  size  of  a walnut. 

The  question  of  light  for  the  developing  room  is  still  alive, 
I see.  For  my  part,  I find  no  necessity  for  ruby  light,  perhaps 
because  there  is  no  window  in  my  room,  and  so  my  light 
comes  from  a half-inch  paraffin  lamp.  The  piece  of  yellow 
paper  sent  is  the  same  as  that  I use,  but  mine  is  oiled  to 
make  it  more  transparent ; it  allows  free  passage  of  green 
and  red,  and  no  doubt  a transparency  might  be  made  by 
the  light  in  a few  minutes ; but  then  there  is  no  need  to  ex- 
pose the  plates  but  a few  seconds.  Before  flooding  them 
with  developer  (pyrogallic),  sometimes  I have  tried  a pane  of 
ruby  glass  as  well,  but  find  no  difference.  The  plates  used 
are  rapid  commercial  ones  (Nelson’s,  P.A.C.S.A.,  Autotype, 
Archer’s,  Bennett’s,  &c.).  For  my  outdoor  trap,  a good  coat 
of  burnt  sienna,  which  also  transmits  green,  has  proved  suffi- 
cient, but  of  course  I don’t  let  sunshine  fall  on  the  window. — 
Yours  truly,  E.  Williams. 


TOPICS  OF  TUESDAY. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  invitation  to  photographers  to 
Buggest  “ Topics,”  might  I suggest  that  there  be  one  on 
“ The  Construction  of  the  Glass  Room  ? ” I think  it  would 
meet  a great  want,  as  so  many  who  are  about  to  build  a 
studio  have  to  use  their  own  ideas,  which,  judging  by 
results,  are  often  very  crude.  W.  Shawcross. 


LIGHT  IN  THE  DARK-ROOM. 

Dear  Silt, — May  I venture,  with  all  good  feeling,  to 
make  a few  remarks  in  reply  to  your  paper  on  the  above 
subject  appearing  in  the  News  of  the  18th  inst.  ? 

In  the  first  place,  I develop  bromide  of  silver  plates 
daily  in  light  filtered  through  one  thickness  of  ruby- 
coloured  glass,  about  18  inches  square.  I. have  used  this 
window  in  all  shades  of  light,  with  emulsions  of  every 
ordinary  variety  of  rapidity,  without  experiencing  any 
effects  of  fog  on  those  parts  of  the  plate  which  are 
undeniably  protected  from  light  in  the  camera  by  the 
slide  corners  or  similar  obstructions,  and  these,  I think, 
are  the  only  parts  of  a negative  that  can  be  judged  with 
impunity. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  know  what  effect  (say)  five 
minutes’  exposure  to  the  light  I mention  would  have  on  a 
bromide  of  silver  plate  ; but  of  what  practical  import  is  it 
(beyond  teaching  caution),  when  we  only  require  the  plate 


to  be  under  its  influence  for  about  thirty  seconds  before 
the  appearance  of  the  image  dissipates  all  danger? 

I say  thirty  seconds,  but  five  to  ten  seconds  are  nearer 
the  time  really  necessary  for  the  full  use  of  the  light — that 
is,  while  the  plate  is  having  the  developing  solution  flowed 
over  it,  the  previous  and  subsequent  proceeding  being 
easily  conducted  in  a light  reduced  quite  four-fold  by 
simply  avoiding  its  direct  rays. 

Possibly  this  may  come  under  the  category  of 
“dodging;”  but  this  is  the  question  at  issue — is  this 
mode  of  procedure  more  troublesome  or  less  commendable 
than  wrorkiugin  “visible  darkness?” 

Of  course,  the  light  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
emulsions  is  a perfectly  different  question.  Nor  would 
I recommend  developing  by  orange-coloured  light.  What 
I contend  for  is  the  possibility  and  advisability  of  using 
sufficient  ruby  light  to  work  comfortably — more  would  be 
superfluous. 

With  regard  to  the  experiment  where  an  unexposed 
plate  showed  fog,  while  one  previously  exposed  appeared 
clear,  I am  not  just  now  in  a position  to  positively  assert 
my  conviction  ; but,  from  observation,  I suspect  that  where 
an  atomic  derangement  is  effected  to  a certain  extent  by 
light,  these  parts  have  some  at  present  unknown  influence 
on  other  portions  which  the  light  has  altered  to  a certain 
different  degree. 

I do  not  wish  to  dispute  your  views,  my  dear  sir — indeed, 
in  the  abstract,  I quite  agree  with  them  ; I only  desire  to 
protect  the  assertions  expressed  on  the  subject  in  my  paper 
on  “ Dark-Room  Notes,”  kindly  inserted  by  you  this  week 
in  the  News. — Yours  very  truly,  Ltddell  Sawyer. 


NEGATIVES  ON  PAPER. 

Sir, — On  reading  my  copy  of  the  Photographic  News 
of  the  25th  inst.,  I see  you  notice  at  page  558,  some  nega- 
tives on  Morgan’s  paper  that  have  been  exhibited  at  Tou- 
louse, by  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ancely. 

Permit  me  to  observe,  that  having  been  an  amateur  for 
over  twenty-five  years,  I have  for  a long  time  past  been 
prosecuting  experiments  for  obtaining  negatives  in  the 
camera  on  this  and  similar  paper,  and  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  them  in  every  way  equal  to  those  which  can  be 
obtained  on  glass,  and  with  no  longer  exposure.  So  satis- 
fied was  I with  the  results,  that  on  the  11th  day  of  June 
last  I provisionally  patented  my  process  as  a novel 
application,  but,  on  reflection,  I decided  not  to  proceed 
with  it,  leaving  it  for  the  general  good  of  photographers. 

Negatives  so  taken  at  once  remove  all  the  embarrass- 
ments at  present  caused  to  travellers  and  tourists  by  the 
weight,  fragility,  and  cost  involved  in  the  use  of  glass, 
and  I have  long  been  satisfied  (and  have  so  expressed  my- 
self to  several  of  my  photographic  friends)  that  negatives 
thus  taken  on  paper  will  eventually  supersede  glass  plates. 

Some  two  or  three  months  ago,  some  of  my  specimens 
were  exhibited  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society, 
and  were  well  spoken  of.  The  idea  that,  because  paper  is 
used,  the  negative  will  not  print  as  well  and  clearly  as  if  on 
glass,  is  a pure  error,  which  on  trial  is  at  once  dispelled. 
The  reason  is  this : these  pictures  are  formed  in  the  gelatine 
surface,  which  is  supported  on  paper  ; as,  in  the  ordinary 
plate,  it  is  on  glass,  and  is  not,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
old  calotypes,  in  the  substance  of  the  paper.  Now  when 
this  negative,  so  supported  on  paper,  is  placed  in  contact 
with  the  silver  paper  in  the  frame,  and  exposed  to  the  light 
for  printing,  the  only  difference  that  results  is,  the  light, 
having  to  pass  through  the  supporting  paper,  it  takes  a 
little  longer  than  when  plain  glass  is  used  as  the  support ; 
but  the  resulting  print  is  quite  equal.  I was  led  to  try 
this  from  observing  how  often  professional  photographers 
put  tissue  paper,  or  matt-varnish,  or  in  some  other  W3y 
screened  the  back  of  the  negative,  so  as  to  retard  the  too 
rapid  passage  of  light,  and  so  retard  the  printing,  and  I 
noticed  the  effect  it  produced.  I tried  Morgan’s  paper, 
and  paper  prepared  by  myself,  and  became  satisfied  we 
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need  no  longer  be  encumbered  with  glass,  or  run  the  risks 
it  involves.  Observe  the  field  thus  opened,  and  the  com- 
fort for  (travellers!  I have  invented  a slide  for 
use  with  paper  negatives  ; in  it  I place  a number  of  pieces 
of  paper  (say  twenty-four),  and  expose  them  one  after 
another  on  different  subjects,  obtaining,  without  further 
trouble  than  the  focussing,  so  many  negatives ; one  slide 
thus  containing  all  that  is  needed  for  a day’s  work.  I shall 
be  glad  to  communicate  information  respecting  it,  should 
any  of  your  readers  think  it  worth  their  while  to  enquire. 
I am,  sir,  yours  truly,  J.  B.  Holroyde. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

Sir, — I see  in  your  journal  of  Nov.  11th  a long  refer- 
ence to  a letter  of  mine  on  “ Photography  and  the  Public,” 
in  Public  Opinion  of  October  22nd.  The  writer  of 
“ Photography  In  and  Out  of  the  Studio”  devotes  a long 
paragraph  to  a notice  of  my  letter  to  Public  Opinion. 
In  justice  to  myself,  however,  I would  refer  your  readers  to 
Public  Opinion  of  Oct.  22. 

The  writer  of  your  article  makes  some  quotations  from  my 
letter  on  which  he  puts  his  own  interpretation,  and  be  tries 
to  make  out  that  I state  the  makers  of  commercial  dry 
plates  send  out  systematically  worthless  plates  that  cannot 
be  relied  on. 

I entirely  deny  this  ; I stated,  and  repeat  it,  that  worth- 
less plates  are  at  times  sent  out,  either  mixed  with  good  ones, 
or  in  a bad  batch  by  themselves,  and  by  makers  with  the  best 
reputation.  But  this  may  be  done  by  carelessness,  or  trust- 
ing to  subordinates  who  prepare  the  emulsions  for  the  plates. 

The  late  Editor  of  the  Photographic  News,  Mr.  Wharton 
Simpson,  wrote  an  article  on  this  very  subject  in  (I  think) 
the  Photographic  News,  of  1876  or  1877  (those  of  your 
readers  who  have  back  volumes  can  refer  to  it).  He  referred 
to  a letter  of  mine  in  the  News  on  this  subject,  and  he 
stated  that  commercial  dry  plates  were  often  prepared  with 
great  carelessness,  and  that  ignorant  persons,  andj  even 
children,  were  often  employed  in  their  preparation. 

The  writer  of  your  article  November  11th  further  re- 
marks that  “ the  plates  of  one  maker  fail  in  one  man's 
hands,  when  they  succeed  perfectly  well  in  the  hands  of 
another.” 

This  is  of  course  true,  if  one  is  a “ tyro  ” and  the  other 
an  oparator  accustomed  to  the  working  of  collodion, 
gelatine,  and  other  dry  plate  processes.  But  the  best  of 
operators  iu  the  world,  with  the  best  of  chemicals,  cannot 
get  out  of  a plate  prepared  with  a thin  or  a spotty  emul- 
sion anything  but  a ghost  of  a negative,  or  one  covered  with 
spots. 

1 he  question  really  is,  why  are  plates  sent  out  from  the 
same  maker,  some  of  which  produce  excellent  negatives, 
while  others,  worked  by  the  same  operator  and  with  the 
same  chemicals,  produce  only  ghostly  images,  or  negatives 
covered  with  spots,  moons,  comets,  or  stars? 

Having  worked  commercial  dry  plates  for  more  than  ten 
years  by  hundreds,  and  indeed  by  thousands,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  writer  of  your  article  infers  that  Captain 
Turton  does  not  know  a good  dry  plate  from  a bad  one, 
or  is  unable  to  tell  under-  from  over-exposure. 

He  ends  this  long  notice  of  me  by  saying: — “ We  are 
inclined  to  think,  for  obvious  reasons,  that  Captain  Turton 
will  have  some  difficulty  in  establishing  his  position.” 

The  only  “ obvious  reason  ” that  Captain  Turton  thinks 
might  have  any  effect  to  prevent  him  in  establishing  his 
position  is  the  possibility  that  the  statements  contained  in 
his  letters  contain  far  too  much  truth  to  be  pleasant  to  the 
makers  of  commercial  dry  plates,  and  that  in  consequence 
they  might  be  suppressed  by  the  editors  or  proprietors  of 
the  photographic  journals. 

But  the  photographic  journals  are  the  organs  of  the 
whole  of  the  public  interested  in  photography  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  and  are  hardly  likely  to  render  them- 
selves the  tools  of  a clique  of  traders  interested  chiefly  in 
the  sale  of  commercial  dry  plates.  Francis  W.  Turton. 


Dwif&mgs  of  Marietta. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  the  2Hh  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library,  the  President, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  October  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  Messrs.  A.  Holt  and  W.  Macindoe  were  elected  members  of 
the  Association. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  following 
Annual  Report. 

The  President  and  Council  have  every  reason  to  congratulate 
the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association, 
at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  nineteenth  year  of  its  existence, 
upon  the  usefulness  and  success  of  the  work  of  the  Association 
during  the  past  year. 

There  has  been  the  usual  progress  in  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  Society,  ten  new  members  having  joined  our  rauks ; 
while  there  has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  only  one  resignation, — 
and  one  removal  from  our  midst  by  the  hand  of  death.  The 
number  of  the  members  on  the  books  of  the  Society  for  the  last 
five  years  stand  thus  : — 1877,  57  ; 1878,  59 ; 1879,  67  ; 
1880,  71  ; 1881,  79. 

The  Council  regret  that  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  Cooke  can  no 
longer  be  included  on  our  list.  The  death  of  Mr.  Cooke  (in 
October  last)  has  deprived  the  Association  of  one  of  its  oldest 
and  most  respected  members. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  render  the  meetings  of  the  past 
year  distinctly  practical  in  their  character,  and  the  result  has 
been  met  with  the  most  gratifying  success.  At  each  of  the 
monthly  gatherings  of  the  Association,  a demonstration  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  more  recent  and  interesting  of  the  photo- 
graphic processes  has  taken  place.  The  result  has  been  to  in- 
crease to  a very  marked  extent  the  numbers  of  members  attend- 
ing, and,  the  Council  feel  they  may  add,  the  usefulness  and 
success  of  the  Society. 

The  following  have  been  the  papers  and  demonstrations  of 
the  past  year  : — 

A demonstration  of  the  process  of  micro-photography,  by  Mr. 
Bruce;  a paper  on  “ Photographers  Afield,”  by  Mr.  Corkhill ; 
a paper  on  “ A Photographic  Trip  to  Chepstow,”  and  a demon- 
stration of  the  mode  of  development  of  Stebbing’s  films,  by  Mr. 
Ellerbeck  ; a paper  on  “ Copying  Engravings  by  Lamplight,”  by 
Mr.  Houlgrave;  a paper  “ On  Daylight  Emulsification,”  and  a 
demonstration  of  the  platinotype  process,  by  Dr.  Kenyon  ; a 
demonstration  of  his  modes  of  making  gelatino-bromide  emul- 
sion and  plates,  by  Mr.  Kirkby  ; papers  “ On  Gelatino-Bromide 
Enlargements,”  “On  Paper  Negatives,”  “On  Frilling,”  and 
“ On  Landscape  Enlargements  with  Home-Made  Apparatus,” 
and  a demonstration  of  the  method  of  the  development  of 
Morgan’s  paper,  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  M.A.  ; a paper  “ On 
the  Portable  Stereoscope,”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Warner. 

The  out-door  meetings  of  the  Association  have  been  very  en- 
joyable, though  hardly  as  well  attended  by  members  as  is  perhaps 
desirable.  Excursions  have  been  made  to  White  Ladies’  and 
Liliesball  Abbeys,  Boscobel  House,  Tong  Church,  the  Falls  of  the 
Twrch  and  of  Port  Llewydd,  Dolgelley,  lluaboD,  and  Wynnstay 
Park. 

The  Association  took  a prominent  part  in  the  associated  soiree 
of  last  year,  and  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  prints,  together 
with  apparatus  of  different  kinds,  were  exhibited. 

Among  the  exhibits  at  our  meetings  of  the  past  year  of  special 
interest  may  be  mentioned  the  competitive  prints  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  kindly  lent  to  us  by  the  President, 
the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  and  the  collection  of  cameras, 
instantaneous  exposers,  stand,  &c.,  &c.,  contributed  by  various 
members  and  others  to  the  Exhibition  given  at  the  September 
meeting.  One  result  of  the  loan  from  the  South  London  Photo- 
graphic Society  has  been  the  inauguration  of  an  annual 
competition  among  ourselves,  and  the  exhibition  to-day  of  the 
competitive  pictures  evinces  unmistakably  the  success  of  this 
innovation.  Rules  for  the  regulation  of  these  competitions  have 
been  debated  and  decided  upon  by  the  Association  at  the  April 
meeting. 

The  Council  have  decided  that  the  presentation  print  for  the 
present  year  shall  consist  of  an  enlargement  of  a suitable  nega- 
tive— if  possible — contributed  by  a member  of  the  Society. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  Library  Museum 
and  Arts  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  for  their 
kindness  in  granting  the  use  of  the  room  in  the  Free  Library,  in 
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which  these  meetings  are  held  ; to  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  for  copies  of  the  Journal;  to  the  Liverpool  En- 
gineering Society  for  a copy  of  its  Transactions  from  the  year 
1877  to  1880  ; and  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  cditorof  the  Photographic 
Times,  for  copies  of  that  paper. 

The  Treasurer  then  read  his  report,  which  showed  a balance 
of  .£42  in  favour  of  the  Association.  These  reports  having 
been  duly  passed,  the  under-mentioned  officers  were  elected  for 
the  year  1882: — 

President — E.  Roberts. 

Vice-Presidents  — B.  Boothroyd  and  J.  W.  H.  Watling. 

Hon.  Treasurer — E.  Twigge. 

Hon.  Secretary — Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  M.A. 

Council — J.  II.  T.  Ellerbeck,  T.  W.  Bruce,  A.  Tvrer,  W.  E. 
Potter,  B.  J.  Sayce,  II.  A.  Whannby,  J.  II.  Day,  G.  A.  Kenyon, 
M.D.,  E.  Phipps,  W.  II.  Wilson,  W.  II.  Kirkby,  and  K.  Bean. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
meeting  a letter  which  he  had  received  from  Captain  Turton 
on  the  subject  of  commercial  plates.  The  members  decided 
that  the  matter,  although  of  great  importance,  was  one  with 
which  the  Association  could  hardly  deal. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  introduced  the  subject  of  the  exhibi- 
tion by  the  Association  at  the  coming  soiree  of  the  Associated 
Scientific  Societies,  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  on  December  2 let. 
It  was  arranged  that  there  should  be  an  exhibition  of  appa- 
ratus and  pictures,  and  a committee,  consisting  of  the  Revs. 
T.  B.  Banner  and  H.  J.  Palmer,  and  Messrs.  Bean,  Corkhill, 
and  Maycock  were  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. Members  and  others  having  pictures  or  apparatus  to 
exhibit  were  requested  to  send  the  same  to  Mr.  Ellerbeck, 
54,  Bold  Street,  on  or  before  Tuesday,  December  20th. 


A discussion  then  ensued  on  the  subject  of  a December 
meeting,  and  it  was  decided  to  give  a lantern  exhibition  iu  the 
lecture  theatre  of  the  Free  Library,  to  which  members  wore 
invited  to  bring  their  friends.  The  date  would  depend  upon 
the  arrangements  and  consent  of  the  Library  Committee.  This 
has  subsequently  been  arranged  to  take  place  on  Thursday, 
December  22nd. 

The  first  of  the  annual  competitions  then  took  place.  Forty 
pictures  were  exhibited,  and  the  following  wero  tho  results  of 
the  voting : — 

Number  of 

Subject.  competing  pictures.  Prize  winner. 

Still  Life  ...  ...  ...  3 ...  ...  JJH.  Day. 


Foliage  ...  ... 

Tired  ...  ...  ... 

Seascape  ... 

Interior 

Clouds  ...  ... 

Own  emulsion 

Spring 

Best  series  of  pictures 
Best  pictu  re  of  the  whole 


forty 


...  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck. 
...  W.  H.  Kirkby 
...  J.  II.  T.  Ellerbeck. 
...  J.  H.  Day. 

...  J.  II.  T.  Ellerbeck. 
...  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer. 
...  J.  H.  Corkhill. 

...  J.H.  T.  Ellerbeck. 
...  J.  H.  Day. 


The  prizes  were  awarded  by  the  votes  of  the  members 
present.  In  several  cases  an  equal  number  of  votes  was 
received  by  two  competitors,  and  this  necessitated  a fresh  vote. 

A certificate  of  honour  was  awarded  to  the  producer  of  the 
best  picture  in  each  of  the  subjects  announced  early  in  tho 
year,  and  prizes  were  given — 1.  For  the  best  picture  produced 
with  emulsion  made  by  the  competitor.  2.  To  the  exhibitor 
of  the  best  series  of  pictures.  3.  To  the  producer  of  the  best 
photograph  of  tho  whole  of  the  exhibits. 

It  having  been  announced  by  the  Chairman  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  length  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
competition,  the  arrangements  for  next  year's  competition  and 
Dr.  Kenyon’s  demonstration  must  be  postponed  until  the  next 
general  meeting, 

Mr.  King  proposed,  and  Mr.  Ellerbeck  seconded,  that 
“Winter  ” be  included  among  the  competitive  subjects  for  next 
year.  This  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  suggested  that,  since  the  funds  of  the 
Association  were  in  a flourishing  condition,  certain  apparatus 
necessary  for  demonstrations  at  the  meetings  should  be  pur- 
chased. The  suggestion  was  deemed  an  excellent  one,  and, 
having  been  formally  proposed  and  seconded,  was  carried  nem.  con. 

Mr.  K.  Bean  exhibited  a negative  and  print  of  a scene  photo- 
graphed by  moonlight,  on  a Mawdsley  plate,  with  an  exposure 
of  forty-five  minutes. 

Mr.  Atkins  showed  a new  instantaneous  shutter  of  great 
ingenuity  and  effectiveness  ; Mr.  Day  exhibited  a new  camera  by 


Newton  ; and  Mr.  Ellerbeck  a large  number  of  mounted  pictures 
of  the  highest  excellence. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  December  22nd. 


Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  24th  inst.,  Mr.  T.  J.  Pearsall  in 
the  chair, 

Mr.  Henderson  demonstrated  his  method  of  making  chloride 
of  gold.  He  said  he  preferred  to  use  chemically  pure  gold,  which 
costs  him  £4  5s.  fid.  per  ounce,  rather  than  commercial  gold,  which 
can  be  procured  at  £3  17s.  fid.  per  ounce.  He  places  an  ounce 
of  gold  in  a flask  with  five  ounces  of  aqua-regia  (hydrochloric 
acid  two  parts,  nitric  acid  one  part),  and,  instead  of  using  a 
Bunsen  burner,  he  said  he  prefers  to  place  the  flask  outside  a win- 
dow at  night,  and  by  the  morning  the  gold  is  all  dissolved.  lie 
prefers  not  to  crystallize,  but  keeps  it  in  a liquid  state,  neutralizing 
as  he  wants  it  for  use.  lie  said  that  not  only  does  he  find  it  less 
expensive  to  prepare  the  chloride  of  gold  himself,  but  that  hege's 
better  results  than  with  the  commercial  preparation. 

A discussion  on  gold,  its  alloys,  and  impurities  and  their  effects 
in  photography,  then  took  place. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  showed  some  prints  on  prepared  silk,  one  of 
which  had  been  immersed  in  a thirty-grain  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  causing  the  silk  to  .turn  a foxy  colour  ; the  others  were  im- 
mersed in  a diluted  bath,  and  had  not  changed  colour. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  perhaps  the  change  in  colour 
was  due  to  something  in  the  dressing  of  the  silk,  and  suggested 
that  Mr.  Brown  should  communicate  with  the  firm  who  supplied 
the  sensitized  silk,  and  report  at  a later  meeting. 

Mr.  Henderson  suggested  that  to  test  the  purity  of  the  silk, 
it  should  be  immersed  in  nitric  acid,  and  then  in  chalk  and  water ; 
when,  if  the  silk  was  pure,  it  would  strike  a beautiful  orange 
colour. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  had  washed  the  prints  in  soap  and  water, 
and  could  detect  no  change  in  them.  It  having  been  stated  at  a 
previous  meeting  that  the  ozone  bleach  acted  upon  platinotype 
prints,  he  (Mr.  Brown)  produced  some  prints  which  had  been 
treated  some  before  and  some  after  exposuse  with  the  bleach, 
with  a view  of  decolourising  a yellowness  in  the  paper  supposed 
to  be  induced  by  damp  ; the  prints  exhibited  showed  a decided 
bleaching  action  in  the  shadows. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  he  had  made  the  following  standard  solutions 
of  ammonia  and  bromide  with  a view  of  readily  obtaining  diffe- 
rent strength  solutions  of  either  : — 

No.  1. — Liquor  ammonia  ...  ...  ...  5 ounces 


Ammonium  bromide  5 „ 

Distilled  water  ...  5 „ 

No.  2. — Liquor  ammonia  ..  ...  ...  5 ounces 

Distilled  water  ...  10  „ 

He  then  made  the  following  six  solutions  of  ammonia  and  bro- 
mide for  use ; the  numbers  representing  the  amount  of  bromide 
in  drachms  to  ammonia  in  ounces. 

No.  1 = 1 part  of  No.  1 to  7 parts  of  No.  2. 

2 = 2 „ „ 6 

3 — 3 „ ,,5 

4 = 4 „ „ 4 

6 — 6 „ ,,  2 

8=8  „ „0 


For  use,  30  minims  of  either  to  each  2 ounces  of  pyrogallic 
solution,  or  1 ounce  of  either  to  15  ounces  of  water,  and  use  with 
equal  bulk  of  double  strength  pyrogallic.  No.  1 contains,  in 
each  drachm,  20  minims  ammonia  and  20  minims  of  bromide. 
No.  2 contains  in  each  drachm  20  minims  ammonia. 

Bromide.  Ammonia. 


1 ounce!  No.  1 

contains 

20  drachms 

160 

minims 

2 

yy 

40 

yy 

160 

yy 

3 

» 

60 

yy 

160 

yy 

4 

yy 

80 

)» 

160 

yy 

6 

yy 

120 

yy 

160 

yy 

8 

yy 

1G0 

160 

yy 

The  constant  quantity  of  ammonia  to  each  ounce  of  pyrogallic  is 
5 minims.  Ho  then  made  six  transparencies,  exposing  all  to  a 
gas-flame  three  feet  off  for  twenty  seconds,  and  developed  as 


under  : — 


B and  A solution. 
No.  1 ...  1 

No.  2 ...  2 

No.  3 ...  3 

No.  4 ...  4 

No.  6 ...  C 

No.  8 ...  8 


Time  of  Development. 
...  1 1 minutes 

...  2 

...  3 „ 

...  3*  „ 

...  4J  „ 

...  0 „ 
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the  results  showing  that  quite  as  good,  and  in  some  respects 
better,  results  may  he  obtained  by  using  a large  quantity  of 
bromide  and  prolonged  development,  as  with  a small  quantity  of 
bromide  and  quick  development.  He  then  made  five  other  trans- 
parencies, giving  the  same  exposure  as  before,  and  developed 
with  bromide  and  ammonia  solution  No.  8,  as  under  : — 

No.  9 developed  with  No.  8 solution  diluted  4 times,  24  minutes 


10 
, 11 
, 12 

.13 


8 

16 

82 

64 


48 

96  V, 

3 hours 
and  a half 
left  all 


night,  or,  16|  hours 
He  then  made  two  negatives,  and  developed  the  first  with 
bromide  and  ammonia  solution  No.  4,  and,  finding  it  took  sixty 
seconds  to  develop,  he  developed  the  other  with  the  same 
number  solution  diluted  eight  times,  and  allowed  it  to  remain 
untouched  for  sixteen  minutes,  results  in  this  case  being  almost 
identical.  He  found  it  necessary  to  use  distilled  water,  as  the 
ammonia  caused  a deposit  with  common  water. 


&alk  iu  tlie  3tu}>i0. 

Society  of  Arts. — On  the  occasion  of  an  exposition  of  the 
Popp  Resell  system  of  pneumatic  clocks,  which  was  given  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Berly,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  hall  of  the  Society  was 
well  illuminated  by  the  electric  light  (Jablochkoff  system),  no  less 
than  eight  lamps  being  in  action.  In  order  to  test  the  practica- 
bility of  obtaining  satisfactory  photographs  by  this  light,  Mr. 
H.  T.  Wood  arranged  for  about  a dozen  cameras  to  be  placed  in 
different  positions,  and  for  a series  of  exposures  to  be  made  pre- 
viously to  and  during  the  meeting.  Among  the  most  successful 
results  may  be  mentioned  some  plates  developed  by  Mr.  Wood 
himself,  and  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  ; but  it  was  found  that  an  ex- 
posure of  at  least  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  was  required  to 
obtain  a satisfactory  general  view  of  the  room,  with  an  aperture 
of  Mr.  Wood  stated  that  he  had  made  arrangements  for  the 
electric  light  to  be  in  action  on  the  occasion  of  the  ensuing  meeting 
of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 

Maynard’s  Emulsion  Washer.— This  apparatus  is  simply  a 
large  syringe  made  of  glass,  a plated  wire  disc  being  turned  over 
a flange,  which  strengthens  the  open  end.  Glass  certainly 
possesses  a notable  advantage  over  ebonite,  inasmuch  as  it  is  easy 
to  ascertain  with  certainty  whether  this  instrument  is  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  of  cleanliness.  The  sizes  ranges  from  two 
ounces  to  ten  ounces. 

Action  by  the  Stereoscopic  Company  (Nottage  v.  Find- 
ley).— On  Tuesday  last,  before  Mr.  JusticeField  and  Mr.  Justice 
Cave,  the  further  arguments  in  this  motion  were  resumed.  The 
motion  was  commenced  on  the  21th  instant.  Mr.  Russell's  open- 
ing arguments  at  the  previous  hearing  had  raised  an  interesting 
point  as  to  “ jurisdiction,”  under  the  Judicature  Act  and  Copy- 
right Act  of  1862.  This  point,  however,  as  well  as  others,  was 
not  decided,  the  matter  being  settled  during  Mr.  Russell's  argu- 
ment. The  facts  were  briefly  these  : — Mr.  Alderman  Nottage, 
the  plaintiff-,  was  a member  of  the  firm  known  as  the  London 
Stereoscopic  Company,  and  the  defendant  was  a trader  of  Glas- 
gow. It  appeared  that  Mr.  Nottage’s  firm  were  the  authors  of 
certain  photographs  of  the  present  Ministry  which  were  regis- 
tered by  them  under  the  Arts  Act,  1862.  The  plaintiff  alleged 
that  the  defendant  had  infringed  their  copyright  in  these  pictures 
in  that  he  had  caused  to  be  grouped  and  printed  upon  handker- 
chiefs copies  of  these  photographs,  and  that  he  had  sold  large 
quantities  of  them  as  the  “ Cabinet  Handkerchiefs.”  The  plain- 
tiff had  brought  this  action  under  the  Copyright  Act  to  recover 
peualties  and  damages  from  Mr.  Findley  for  this  alleged  piracy. 
An  order  had  been  obtained  giving  Mr.  Nottage  leave  to  serve 
the  defendant  with  the  writ  in  the  action  out  of  the  jurisdiction — 
mz.,  in  Scotland.  The  defendant  then  obtained  leave  to  enter  a 
conditional  appearance.  The  motion  now  in  argument  was  an 
application  on  his  part  to  set  aside  that  order,  the  service,  and  the 
conditional  appearance.  Mr.  C.  Russell,  Q.C.  (with  him  Mr. 
Mansel  Jones),  were  for  the  defendant;  and  Mr.  Pollard  (with 
him  Mr.  H.  Purvis)  appeared  for  the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Russell,  Q.C., 
in  the  course  of  his  arguments,  read  to  the  Court  an  affidavit  by 
Mr.  Nottage  setting  out  his  matters  of  grievance,  and  the  facts  in 
connection  therewith,  and  was  proceeding  to  deal  with  them 
when  Mr.  Justice  Field,  having  conferred  for  a moment  with 
w .J“SVCe  ^ave>  sa'^>  addressing  the  counsel  on  both  sides  : — 
>Ye  think  that  as  a matter  of  fact  the  piracy  complained  of  is 


trifling,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  feeling  of  vindictiveness  on 
either  side,  the  whole  action  might  be  settled  at  once.  Upon  this 
suggestion  from  the  Bench,  the  learned  counsel  engaged  at  once 
agreed  to  settle  the  whole  matter  as  follows — the  defendant  to 
pay  £152  10s.  in  full  settlement  of  the  plaintiff's  claims,  and  to 
hand  over  the  blocks  used  in  printing  the  “ Cabinet  Handker- 
chiefs,” and  any  such  handkerchiefs  under  his  control ; all  pro- 
ceedings in  the  action  to  be  stayed.  Mr.  Justice  Field  said  ho 
wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the  Court,  by  advising  this  settle- 
ment, did  not  do  so  because  they  thought  the  action  should  not 
have  been  brought.  On  the  contrary,  he  said  that  the  action 
was  a most  proper  one,  as  the  plaintiff  must  protect  his  right. 


SJo  &0ms80ttbenta. 

F.  N.  J.— 1.  Your  difficulties  may  arise  from  a partial  fogging 
of  the  plates  either  during  their  preparation  or  their  after  treat- 
ment. 2.  You  might  try  a developer  of  the  same  proportions 
as  that  you  refer  to,  but  four  or  five  times  as  strong. 

G.  Gavin. — A prolonged  soaking  in  a saturated  solution  of  alum 
is  effectual  in  many  cases.  The  solution  may  advantageously 
be  rendered  decidedly  acid  by  means  of  citric  acid;  or  a few 
doops  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  added  to  each  ounce. 

T.  K.  Biddell. — Place  your  lamp  in  such  a position  with  regard 
to  the  condenser  that  the  image  of  the  flame  corresponds  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  the  diaphragms  of  the  objective. 

Angle  and  Co. — 1.  We  know  nothing  of  your  previous  letter. 

2.  Considering  that  the  information  you  require  can  be  gathered 
from  the  current  Year-Book,  or  fromalmost  any  hand-book  of 
photography,  it  is  undesirable  to  exclude  more  important 
matter  by  inserting  it  here.  3.  Certainly  not. 

C.  E.  G.  W. — 1.  The  only  hope  rests  in  soaking  them  in  a dilute 
solution  of  potassium  cyanide.  2.  See  answer  to  “ W.  H.  M.” 
in  our  issue  for  October  28,  1881. 

Joseph  Jaques. — If,  before  setting  out,  you  explain  to  the 
American  Consul  that  you  intend  to  take  up  your  residence  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  make  some  arrange- 
ment by  which  you  will  be  enabled  to  take  what  is  absolutely 
essential  for  your  purpose. 

Frank  M.  Sutcliffb. — Much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
gelatine,  and  if  you  employ  a soluble  kind,  such  as  Cox’s  soup 
gelatine,  you  will  experience  no  difficulty.  A small  proportion 
of  acetic  acid  may,  however,  be  required.  2.  The  last  we  bought 
were  charged  considerably  under  the  price  you  mention,  but  we 
cannot  depart  from  our  rule  not  to  recommend  makers  indi- 
vidually. 

C.  F.  S. — The  difficulty  may  be  met  by  adding  a little  wbiting  to 
the  bath  when  it  ceases  to  tone  satisfactorily,  filtering  the  liquid, 
and  then  adding  half  as  much  acetate  of  soda  as  was  originally 
employed. 

W.  E.  D.  Jones.— 1.  Both  show  a decided  improvement,  but  the 
lighting  might  have  been  a little  more  horizontal  with  advan- 
tage. 2.  Soak  in  water  to  which  one  per  cent,  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  has  been  added.  3.  The  case  is  probably  hopeless.  4.  The 
best  way  is  to  buy  one  ready  made,  as  the  process  of  grinding 
and  polishing  is  troublesome.  Liquid  condensers  are  generally 
unsatisfactory.  5.  For  stopping  holes,  nothing  is  better  than 
Prussian  blue  as  sold  in  cakes  for  water-colour  painting.  It 
will  not  be  removed  on  applying  the  varnish. 

H.  James. — The  variation  is  not  so  great  as  in  some  cases  with 
which  we  have  met,  and  if  your  emulsion  contains  a full  propor- 
tion of  bromide  of  silver,  it  is  extremely  probablo  that  twenty 
dozen  might  be  coated  with  one  batch.  Any  thickness  beyond 
that  which  is  necessary  is  undesirable. 

R.  O. — 1.  By  far  the  best  method  is  to  intensify  them  by  the  lead 
process  of  Edcr  and  Toth.  2.  The  general  principle  of  the  incan- 
descent lamp  is  open,  and  each  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  you 
refer  has  patented  certain  improvements  or  modifications. 

3.  Fairly  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  by  exposing  through 
the  glass;  but  it  is  much  better  to  use  a mirror  or  prism. 

Progress. — 1.  For  such  small  work  as  you  propose  to  do,  an 
ordinary  printing-press  with  vertical  pressure  will  suffice.  A 
foolscap  folio  Albion  or  Columbian  press  will  give  you  a safe 
margin  of  power. 

Ignoramus. — We  might  be  able  to  judge  more  certainly  if  we  saw 
the  negative  ; but  we  consider  it  highly  probable  that  the  pheno- 
menon arises  from  the  cause  you  mention. 

F.  C. — You  may  be  able  to  obtain  a situation  in  a photographic 
establishment,  but  it  would  probably  be  in  a very  subordinate 
capacity,  la  such  cas"  your  future  progress  would  depend  prin- 
cipally on  the  extent  to  which  you  might  prove  yourself  valuable. 

A Country  Photooraphrh.— We  think  that  treatment  with 
a solution  of  ammonium  sulphide  might  prove  a remedy,  but  if  the 
negative  has  been  varnished,  all  traces  of  resinous  matter  must 
first  be  removed.  Try  an  experiment  on  one  corner  of  the  nega- 
tive before  proceeding  further. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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MOUNTING  PRINTS. 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC  print  derives  much  of  its  beauty  from 
the  mount  which  surrounds  it,  and  no  photographer  or 
amateur  who  is  anxious  for  the  be3t  results  will  neglect 
to  take  at  least  a3  much  care  as  is  possible  over  this  part 
of  the  process.  Ad  inferior  print  can  be  very  much  im- 
proved by  careful  mounting;  but  no  matter  how  beauti- 
ful or  perfect  a picture,  its  effect  is  invariably  ruined  by 
carelessuess  in  this  operation.  Glass  shapes  for  trimming 
prints  are  to  be  purchased  at  all  photographic  warehouses, 
and  for  portrait  prints  such  appliances  are  of  value  ; but 
in  dealing  with  prints  from  landscape  negatives  it  is  always 
best  to  trim  each  print  independently  with  a rule  and  a set 
square.  The  best  effect  can  only  be  obtained  by  a careful 
study  of  each  negative  or  print,  and  an  extra  half  inch  or 
so  cut  away  from  the  sky  will  often  improve  a print  con- 
siderably by  giving  more  force  to  the  foreground. 

Mr.  Henderson  suggested  a short  time  since  an  appliance 
for  trimming  negatives  which  will  probably  be  found 
valuable.  It  consists  of  a glass  plate,  ruled  with  horizontal 
and  vertical  lines  by  means  of  diamond.  Two  adjacent  sides 
of  the  print  are  first  trimmed  with  the  plate,  and  the  pic- 
ture is  then  reversed,  and  the  sides  already  corrected  are 
brought  into  coincidence  with  any  set  of  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal lines  which  appear  to  give  the  best  results. 

The  medium  to  be  used  for  mounting  requires  a certain 
amount  of  consideration,  as  the  choice  depends  on  a variety 
of  circumstances.  Pictures  printed  in  carbon,  or  platiuo- 
type,  or  enlargements  on  gelatino-bromide  paper,  will  bear 
a very  different  treatment  to  prints  on  albumenized  piper, 
and  a medium  which  is  possible  in  one  case  is,  .perhaps, 
not  invariably  to  be  preferred  in  the  other.  The  former 
can  be  mounted  with  glue,  and  by  most  professional 
photographers  glue  is  largely  used.  The  quality  required 
is  the  ordinary  Scotch  glue,  which  is  broken  into  small 
pieces,  and  soaked  in  cold  water  until  it  has  absorbed  as 
much  water  as  it  will,  when  the  water  is  poured  off,  and 
the  glue  melted  by  simmering  gently  over  a slow  fire.  It 
should  be  used  very  thin,  and  as  small  a quantity  as 
possible.  Any  portion  which  exudes  from  the  edges  of  the 
print  after  it  is  pressed  down  is  extremely  unsightly,  and 
can  never  be  got  rid  of  without  damage  to  the  mount. 
Recently,  Mr.  Philipps  described,  at  the  Photographic 
Club,  a method  of  mounting  prints  which  does  away  with 
some  of  the  troubles  incidental  to  thi3  operation.  He  em- 
ploys a block  of  wood  about  three  inches  thick  and  about 
one  and  a-half  inches  larger  each  way  than  the  print  which 
it  is  required  to  mount.  The  sides  of  the  block  are 
bevelled  down,  so  as  to  leave  the  plane  portion  remaining 
exactly  the  size  of  the  print.  The  prints  are  laid  on  the 
block,  face  downwards,  and  the  backs  can  be  moistened 
and  brushed  with  the  mounting  medium,  without  danger  of 
leaving  sticky  marks  on  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  block 


to  injure  succeeding  prints.  The  solution  which  Mr. 
Philipps  recommended  consisted,  so  far  as  we  could 
gather,  of  two  pounds  of  glue  dissolved  in  a quart  of  water 
and  a quart  of  methylated  spirit.  The  entire  immunity 
from  any  tendency  to  cockle  the  prints,  which  Mr.  Philipps 
claimed  for  this  solution,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
methylated  spirit.  In  our  own  work  we  have  always  pre- 
ferred a pure  starch  paste  to  any  other  form  of  mountant, 
and  for  amateurs,  who  only  mount  a batch  of  prints  now 
and  again,  the  use  of  this  medium  i3  much  more  convenient 
than  that  of  one  requiring  heat.  We  have  described 
at  various  times  good  mounting  materials  ; one  which  we 
can  recommend  consisted  of — 

Water 1 ounce 

Methylated  spirit  2 ounces 

Dextrine 2 tablespoonfuls 

The  water  and  spirit  are  mixed  together,  and  the  dextrine 
stirred  in.  This  solution  can  be  used  cold,  and,  like  the 
one  recommended  by  Mr.  Philipps,  produces  no  tendency 
to  cockle. 

The  prints  should  be  carefully  brushed  over  with  a wet 
camel’s  hair  brush  or  a sponge  before  pasting.  This  ope- 
ration should  not  be  performed  hurriedly,  as  the  ease  with 
which  a print  can  be  made  to  be  flat  depends  entirely  on 
the  amount  of  moisture  which  it  has  absorbed,  and  the 
regularity  with  which  that  moisture  has  been  applied.  The 
prints,  after  being  well  moistened,  should  be  thoroughly 
brushed  over  with  the  paste,  and  then  lifted  up  and  laid 
so  that  the  corners  correspond  with  marks  previously  made 
on  the  mount.  If  the  print  has  been  thoroughly  well 
soaked,  and  the  paste  has  got  well  into  the  pores  of  the 
paper,  it  will  fall  at  once  into  its  correct  position.  A piece 
of  smooth  cream-laid  paper  is  laid  on  the  print,  and  the 
whole  well  rubbed  down  with  the  ball  of  the  thumb  or 
any  smooth  article,  such  as  an  ivory  paper-knife.  After  a 
short  time,  the  cards  should  be  stacked  together,  and  laid 
between  boards  under  a heavy  weight.  When  dry,  the 
prints  will  have  a brilliant  surface,  which  can  be  some- 
what improved  by  rolling. 

o- 

SOME  PHOTOGRAPHIC  USES  OF  CELLULOID. 
Pyroxyline,  in  the  form  of  collodion  cotton,  has  long  been 
a useful  servant  to  the  photographer,  and  notwithstanding 
the  present  widespread  use  of  gelatino-bromide  plates,  it 
is  likely  to  form  a staple  of  photographic  consumption  for 
some  time  to  come.  Its  employment  in  the  manufacture 
of  collodion  is  by  no  means  likely  to  soon  become  a thing 
of  the  past,  even  should  the  gelatino-bromide  process  come 
far  more  into  use  than  it  is  at  the  present  day  ; for,  to  say 
nothiag  of  the  use  of  collodion  as  a coating  for  prints,  the 
making  of  collodio-chloride  emulsion  and  so  forth,  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  those  who  have  a considerable 
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amount  of  regular  negative  work — suck  as  the  production 
of  enlarged  negatives,  the  preparation  cf  negatives  for 
photo-raeclianical  processes,  and  so  forth  will  soon  dis- 
card collodion  for  gelatine  ; excepting,  perhaps,  in  cases 
where  the  light  fails  or  other  special  circumstauces  inter- 
vene. In  addition  may  be  mentioned  the  notable  consump- 
tion of  collodion  for  ferrotypes,  positives  on  glass,  lantern 
slides,  and  similar  uses. 

It  appears,  however,  that  now  one  principal  photographic 
use  of  pyroxyline  is  being  subjected  to  the  competing 
influence  of  gelatine,  this  old  photographic  servant  is 
likely  to  find  fresh  application  in  the  form  of  the  so-called 
celluloid.  The  substance  in  question,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  gelatinous  gun-cotton  sold  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  under  the  name  of  celloidine,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  intimate  mixture  of  compressed  pyroxyline 
and  camphor  ; the  camphor  appearing  to  act  after  the 
manner  of  a solvent.  Celluloid  is  sometimes  prepared  by 
kneading  together  the  soluble  cotton  and  the  camphor  at  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature  to  partially  melt  the  camphor, 
and  to  enable  it  to  become  incorporated  with  the  softened 
pyroxyline.  In  other  cases,  the  camphor  is  previously  dis- 
solved in  carbon  tetrachloride,  liquefied  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride, or  other  suitable  solvent.  When  such  a course  is 
adopted,  the  operation  of  kneading  becomes  easier,  but 
means  must  be  subsequently  taken  to  remove  the  more 
volatile  solvent  U3ed.  A remarkable  body  of  the  celluloid 
class  has  recently  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Parkes,  of  Bir- 
mingham, the  pyroxyline  being  merely  softened  by  means 
of  alcohol,  and  then  subjected  to  compression  in  steel 
moulds. 

All  these  forms  of  agglomerated  pyroxyline  are  remark- 
able for  their  extreme  toughness  and  strength,  and  when 
suitably  coloured  are  now  extensively  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  combs,  trinkets,  and  ornaments.  When  subjected 
to  a temperature  of  100°  to  120°,  the  various  kinds  of  cellu- 
loid become  plastic,  and  capable  of  being  rolled  out  into 
thin  sheets,  or  of  being  moulded  in  any  required  manner. 
A moderate  proportion  of  white  pigment  incorporated  with 
the  celluloid  causes  the  material  to  closely  resemble 
ivory  in  appearance,  and  it  then  forms  an  admirable  basis 
for  carbon  prints,  or  other  photographic  impressions  ; the 
result  being  similar  to  that  obtained  when  opal  glass  is 
made  use  of.  Thin  sheets  of  celluloid  have  also  been  used 
with  great  success  for  supporting  the  gelatin o-bromide 
film,  the  extreme  weight  of  glass  being  thus  avoided  ; and 
it  is  quite  easy  to  strip  the  finished  negative  from  the 
celluloid  by  levelling  the  plate  and  pouring  on  a thin  layer 
of  plain  gelatine  solution,  care  being  taken  that  this  solu- 
tion is  not  too  hot.  When  the  double  film  is  quite  dry,  a 
knife  being  introduced  under  one  corner  of  the  pellicle,  it 
will  be  found  to  separate  with  ease ; the  celluloid  plate 
being  now  ready  for  use  again. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  celluloid  may  render  it  a valuable  material  to  the 
photographer  ; its  extreme  strength  and  toughness  making 
it  available  for  the  construction  of  dishes,  baths,  &c.,  while 
its  general  inertness  towards  most  aqueous  solutions  is 
satisfactory,  provided  that  the  raw  material  has  been  pro- 
perly manufactured  in  the  first  instance.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  we  left  two  sheets  of  celluloid,  one  white  and 
the  other  red,  in  a negative  bath  for  over  a fortnight,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  time  the  working  qualities  of  the  solution 
were  unimpaired. 

Celluloid  is  subject  to  the  disadvantage  of  being  very 
combustible,  the  burning  being  sometimes  almost  explo- 
sive in  its  violence. 


ON  HALATION  AND  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
SILVER  IODIDE. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.B.S. 

In  the  leader  in  the  News  for  last  week  on  the  above  subject 
lfind  the  following  paragraph,  which  1 shall  take  as  my 
text,  for  with  due  regard  to  what  is  told  us  in  that  leader, 


it  strikes  me  that  the  explanations  given  are  somewhat 
wide  of  the  mark,  as  I shall  endeavour  to  show.  The 
leader  says : — “ We  have  heard  it  stated  somewhere  that 
the  effect  (halation)  is  produced  by  those  rays  which 
having  diffused  from  the  film  in  all  directions,  strike  the 
back  of  the  plate  at  an  angle  of  total  reflection,  and  which 
consequently  will  not  be  affected  by  the  backing.  That 
there  must  be  something  more  than  this  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  if  the  plate  be  backed  with  a substance  having 
about  as  high  a refractive  index  as  glass,  halation  is  still  to 
a certain  extent  evident.”  May  I be  permitted  to  say  that 
I am  the  individual  who  has  ventured  to  state  what  is  con- 
sidered a heresy,  and  if  your  readers  choose  to  consult  the 
pages  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  or  of  the  News  for 
1875,  I think  they  will  find  not  only  a theoretical  explana- 
tion of  halation  founded  on  the  scattering  of  light  by  the 
particles  of  sensitive  salt  in  the  film,  but  also  a practical 
demonstration  that  such  is  at  all  events  its  principal  cause. 

Let  me  quote  some  experiments  which  will  show  that  I 
am  not  far  off  the  mark.  Take  a short  focus  single  lens, 
and  focus  the  sun  on  the  screen  of  the  camera,  and  expose 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  What  will  be  found  on  development 
will  be  a minute  image  of  the  sun  surrounded  by  a ring  of 
reduced  silver,  and  if  from  the  centre  of  the  sun’s  image 
to  the  centre  of  the  ring  be  measured,  and  also  the  thickness 
of  the  glass,  it  will  be  found  that  we  have,  when  dividing 
the  one  by  the  other,  the  tangent  of  the  critical  angle  for 
glass.  Repeat  the  experiment  with  (say)  quarter-inch  thick 
glass,  and  the  ring  will  be  seen  to  be  further  off  from  the  sun. 
Again,  if  you  cut  out  triangles  and  spaces  of  small  size  in 
the  foil,  press  this  foil  so  punctured  in  contact  with  a dry 
plate,  and  expose  to  bright  light,  the  following  figures  will 
be  seen  on  development. 


I do  not  say  that  there  will  be  no  blackening  at  all  between 
the  dark  outline  and  the  interior  figure,  but  only  that  at 
the  critical  angle  of  the  glass  the  halation  obtains  its 
maximum.  The  very  fact  that  such  blackening  occurs 
points  to  the  correctness  of  the  theory.  Again,  if  a prism 
of  small  angle  be  used  instead  of  a flat  piece  of  giass,  it 
will  be  fouud  that  the  dark  outlines  will  not  lie  sym- 
metrically round  the  figures,  but  have  a shift.  The  conclu- 
sion drawn  in  your  leader,  that  as  halation  is  evident  when 
the  plate  is  backed  with  a substance  having  about  as  high 
a refractive  index  as  glass,  the  above  theory  fails,  seems 
to  have,  been  written  under  a misconception.  If  a 
glass  orange  flashed  on  one  side  be  coated  on  the  un- 
coloured side,  we  have  a backing  which  has  possibly  a 
higher  index  of  refraction  than  the  white  glass,  and  halation 
is  still  visible.  If  the  writer  of  the  article  were  to  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  light  reflected  from  such  a backing,  he 
would  find  that  white  light  is  still  reflected,  subdued  by  a 
yellow  tint.  The  fact  is,  that  the  theory  of  reflection  from 
surfaces  is  not  completely  worked  out  by  mathematicians, 
and  that  the  nature  of  the  light  reflected  by  coloured  sur- 
faces iiasouly  been  partially  studied.  It  may,  however,  bo 
said  that  no  backing  of  any  kind  will  thoroughly  absorb 
the  incident  rays. 

Next  I a n going  to  find  fault  with  the  “ leader  ” theory  of 
the  turbidity  of  glass  as  a means  of  producing  halation. 
I think  the  statement  requires  an  infinite  amount  of  modifi- 
cation before  it  can  be  accepted.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
better  way  of  testing  the  matter  than  the  following  : — 

Paste  a piece  of  the  foil  on  glass,  and  cut  out  a slit  (say) 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  wide  in  it.  Place  a lens  of  (say)  one 
foot  equivalent  focus  one  foot  from  the  slit,  and  a camera 
with  its  lens  as  near  as  you  like  to  the  lens,  and  accurately 
focus  the  image  of  the  slit. 

Now,  within  the  camera  place  a piece  of  glass  plate  one 
inch  away  from  the  focussing  screen,  insert  a sensitive  plate, 
and  expose,  the  slit  being  illuminated  by  a strong  light. 
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Next  remove  the  glass  plate,  and  in  its  place  put  a plate 
coated  with  (say)  thinnish  collodion  emulsion,  and  expose 

c 

8 L 1 — n 

1 0 

S is  the  slit ; L,  the  lens  ; C,  the  camera ; A,  (he  g'a-s  plate, 
another  plate.  The  two  developed  images  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  relative  dispersions  caustd  by  the  glass  and  the  film. 
I don’t  think  after  this  experiment  much  doubt  will  remain 
as  to  which  gives  the  most  dispersion,  and  if  so  w'hich  is 
the  principal  cause  of  halation.  The  measurement  of  the 
outside  edges  of  the  images  of  the  slit  will  give  the  relative 
dispersion  of  the  two  substances. 

Were  any  further  proof  wanted  of  the  cause  of  halation, 
1 would  ask  your  readers  to  examine  the  image  on  a film 
prepared  by  the  old  collodio-albumen  process,  and  with  that 
on  one  prepared  by  an  emulsion.  The  former  is  almost 
transparent,  and  will  give  but  very  little  halation  ; the 
latter  much  more,  though  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  if  the 
film  be  thick,  and  the  emulsion  be  thick,  and  the  trans- 
mitted light  deep  orange. 

Colouring  matter  in  the  film  itself  is  admissable  when  the 
matter  itself  be  sensitive. 

This  sensitive  matter  is  found  in  silver  iodide,  as  is  re- 
marked in  your  leader.  I have  been  too  much  iu  the 
habit  of  considering  iodide  inert  matter  ; but  in  a long 
series  of  experiments  which  I have  undertaken,  and  which 
will  be  published  very  shortly,  I find  that  silver  iodide  is 
amenable  to  both  oxalate  and  also  to  ferrous-citio- 
oxalate  development.  The  former  can  be  used  unrestrained 
with  mixtures  of  iodide  and  bromide  in  gelatine  plates, 
and  the  latter  with  gelatine  plate3,  and  also  writh  collodion 
films.  Hence  with  these  developers  iodide  is  not  so  much 
inert  matter,  but  conducive  to  sensitiveness.  At  the  same 
time,  the  yellow  colour  noticed  in  the  article  in  question, 
and  which  I have  frequently  described,  prevents  chemically 
effective  light  reaching  the  glass  to  be  reflected  from 
the  back  surface  of  the  plate. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Further  Particulars  as  to  the  Transfer  Process  of  M. 
Maone — Improvement  of  the  Process  of  Printing  on 
Zinc — Photographic  Prints  on  Silk  and  other  Stuffs 
— Copying  Prints  on  Fabrics  for  Taking  Photo-typo- 
graphic Platbs — Portable  Photographic  Apparatus. 
Further  Particulars  as  to  the  Transfer  Process  of  M.  Magne. 
— In  one  of  my  previous  letters  (Photographic  News  for 
21st  October,  page  501)  I gave  an  account  of  a process 
for  the  transfer  of  images  printed  in  fatty  ink,  invented 
by  M.  Magne,  and  worked  by  onr  colleague  M.  Liebert. 
Since  then  1 have  had  an  opportunity  of  personally 
inspecting  the  working  of  this  process  ; although  I do  not 
know  the  composition  of  the  liquid  employed  by  the  inven- 
tor, I was  soon  able  to  understand  the  principle  on  which 
the  .process  is  fouuded.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  that  of 
phototypie,  without  the  intervention  of  photography,  and 
it  can  be  applied  to  th3  transfer  of  phototypie  prints  on 
stone,  or  on  zinc,  or  even  on  paper  when  only  one  proof  is 
required,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  that  is  inverted. 
A sheet  of  paper  covered  with  characters  or  designs  drawn 
or  printed  with  some  kind  of  fatty  ink  is  floated  on  the 
surface  of  a liquid  contained  in  a basin,  with  the  side  to  be 
transferred  placed  upwards — that  is  to  say,  not  in  direct 
contact  with  the  liquid.  This  liquid  consists  of  water 
mixed  with  some  other  liquid  like  alcohol,  which  gives  it 
the  power  of  penetrating  quickly  through  the  fibres  of  the 
paper.  The  substance  of  the  paper  is  thus  impregnated 
with  moisture  everywhere  where  the  paper  is  white,  but 
the  water  cannot  penetrate  through  the  surface  of  the 
paper  in  those  parts  which  are  protected  by  the  fatty  ink. 
The  sheet  is  then  removed  from  this  bath,  and  after  it  has 


been  laid  on  a glass  plate  with  its  moistened  side  down- 
wards, a roller  filled  with  a proper  kiud  of  fatty  ink  is 
passed  over  the  surface.  The  white  parts  of  the  paper, 
being  moist,  do  not  take  up  the  ink,  while  the  tatty  sub- 
stance distributed  by  the  roller  adheres  to  all  those  parts 
where  the  water  has  not  penetrated — that  is  to  say,  to  the 
lines  or  characters  traced  on  the  paper.  When  the  inking 
is  completed,  the  transfer  is  effected  in  the  usual  way ; but 
first  the  surface  of  the  priut  must  be  washed  in  a full  stream 
of  water,  and  then  dried  on  the  reversed  side  by  placing  it 
on  a bed  of  plaster  about  an  inch  in  thickness.  All 
excessive  moisture  is  absorbed  by  the  plaster  on  account 
of  its  porosity,  and  the  paper  is  then  placed  at  once  under 
the  press.  With  a tolerably  heavy  pressure  the  transfer  is 
immediately  obtained  on  stone  and  on  zinc,  and  this  transfer 
may  then  be  used  as  required.  The  great  advantage  of  this 
process  consists  in  its  enabling  the  operator,  without  having 
recourse  tophotography,  to  obtain  rapidly  and  economically 
the  transfer  of  a print,  whether  lithographic,  typographic, 
or  of  any  other  kind;  and  this  transfer  can  then  be  used 
for  producing  typographic  plates  or  lithographic  impres- 
sions. I have  not  made  the  attempt  to  repeat  M.  Magne’s 
experiments,  but  I can  understand  that  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a very  fluid  ink,  and  one  which  is  as  little  sticky  as 
possible,  in  order  to  avoid  tearing  off  from  the  surface  of 
the  wet  paper  any  fibrous  particles.  The  ink  ought  to 
flow  over  the  paper,  so  as  to  adhere  only  to  those  parts 
where  characters  have  been  drawn  or  printed,  and  not  to 
stick  in  any  other  place,  particularly  if  the  paper  has  not 
been  sized,  and  is  consequently  liable  to  be  torn  by  a 
coating  which  is  too  thick  and  tacky.  Phototypie  prints, 
with  half-tones,  have  also  been  transferred  by  this 
method,  but  not  with  very  promising  results.  In  order  to 
take  phototypes  capable  of  being  transferred  in  this  way, 
they  must  be  printed  in  a special  manner  by  using  a par- 
ticular kind  of  artifice  ; but  to  this  subject  I shall  take 
another  opportunity  of  reverting.  In  my  opinion,  the 
whole  process  of  M.  Magne  is  very  ingenious,  and  I think 
it  would  lend  itself  perfectly  to  the  transfer  of  photo- 
graphic prints  taken  by  the  gelatine  process.  The  image 
in  biebromatised  gelatine,  having  been  rendered  perfectly 
insoluble,  while  the  paper  remains  permeable  to  water 
over  the  whole  surface  which  is  not  iu  contact  with  the 
print,  would  retain  the  fatty  substance,  so  that  it  does  not 
adhere  to  the  moist  paper.  Very  nearly  the  same  thing 
as  this  occurs  in  other  photo-lithographic  processes. 

Improvement  of  the  Process  of  Printing  on  Zinc. — My 
readers  will,  perhaps,  recollect  a process  for  engravirg  on 
zinc,  invented  by  Commandant  de  la  Noe,  which  I des- 
cribed some  time  ago  in  one  of  my  letters.  This  process 
has  now  been  brought  to  a great  state  of  perfection  in  the 
typographical  office  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  M.  Mongel.  To  a plate  of 
zinc,  mulled  in  the  usual  way,  a preparation  of  gallic  acid 
is  applied,  so  as  to  protect  the  grouud  from  any  kind  of 
fog ; when  this  preparation  has  produced,  its  effect,  the 
plate  is  washed,  wiped  with  great  care,  and  then  sensitized 
with  bitumen  of  Judea.  After  exposure  to  the  light  for  a 
suitable  length  of  time  beneath  a copy  or  any  kind  of 
positive,  it  is  developed  by  means  of  essence  of  turpentine, 
and,  after  being  washed,  it  is  covered  with  a layer  of 
acetic  acid  diluted  in  four  times  its  volume  of  water.  This 
last  operation  has  the  effect  of  clearing  the  whites  which 
form  the  drawing,  without  touching  the  ground  protected 
by  the  layer  of  bitumen  ; a black  ink  roller  is  then  passed 
over  the  plate,  which  gets  inked  over  its  whole  surface. 
The  zinc  is  then  cleaned  off,  so  as  not  to  leave  the  slightest 
trace  of  bitumen  upon  it.  It  is  then  again  inked,  either 
with  a roller  or  with  a pad,  and  the  lines  which  have  been 
cleared  alone  retain  the  printing  iok.  To  obtain  the  draw- 
ing cut  into  the  zinc,  the  latter  is  first  developed  and 
washed,  and  the  plate  is  then  immersed  for  a minute  in  a 
bath  containing  a solution  of  three  or  four  per  cent,  of 
nitric  acid  in  water  ; it  is  then  washed  and  cleaned  with 
acetic  acid,  and  the  remainder  of  the  process  is  the  same  as 
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before.  The  great  advantage  of  this  process  consists  in 
the  fact  that— 1st,  the  pumicing  of  the  zinc  does  not  re- 
quire special  care ; 2nd,  that  the  second  sensitizing  with 
bitumen  of  Judea  (as  originally  adopted  by  M.  De  la  Noe), 
and  the  filling  up  of  the  cuts  by  another  substance,  are  dis- 
pensed with  ; 3rd,  that  it  offers  the  means  of  obtaining 
prints  in  different  colours  by  passing  a brush  filled  with  the 
proper  material  over  the  parts  which  are  not  intended  to 
appear  ; but  in  that  ease  the  operation  must  not  be  carried 
out  on  a plate  which  has  been  etched  by  nitric  acid. 

Photographic  Prints  on  Silk  and  other  Stuffs. — I observe 
with  great  interest  that  an  English  firm  has  taken  up  the 
process  of  photographic  printing  on  silk  stuff  of  different 
colours,  which  can  then  be  used  for  various  purposes.  The 
originator  of  this  process,  which  seems  to  be  an  admirable 
one,  i3  M.  Lafon.  The  application  of  photographic  print- 
ing to  woven  fabrics  has  been  often  attempted,  but  with- 
out any  great  measures  of  success.  By  means  of  M.  Lafon’s 
invention,  the  New  Photo- Sensitized  Silk  Company  pro- 
vides photographers  with  sheets  of  ready-prepared  silk,  with 
full  instructions  how  to  treat  them — that  is,  howto  print, 
tone,  and  fix.  Every  professional  and  amateur  photo- 
grapher will  be  able  to  adopt  this  attractive  method  of 
printing,  which  is  capable  of  many  charming  applications, 
with  or  without  colours.  It  can  be  used  for  producing 
screens,  fans,  patterns  on  cushions,  designs  for  embroidery, 
and  a number  of  equally  delightful  thiugs,  which  will  open 
to  portrait  photography  a wide  and  novel  prospect. 
Apropos  of  this  subject,  I would  remind  my  readers  that  an 
immense  establishment  exists  in  Paris  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  printing  on  woven  fabrics,  silks,  wool,  and  cotton, 
to  be  used  for  a great  number  of  purposes,  such  as  blinds 
and  curtains,  both  in  black  and  bright  colours.  Cloth  is 
also  manufactured  for  copying  plaus  by  photography,  and 
drawings  to  be  used  for  the  backgrounds  of  studios. 

Copying  Prints  on  Fabrics  for  Taking  Photo -typographic 
Negatives. — The  prints  taken  on  the  sensitive  fabric  of  the 
Sensitised  Silk  Company  can  be  readily  copied  in  the  same 
size  iu  the  camera,  and  give  a stippled  plate  from  which  a 
positive  image  cau  be  obtained  capable  of  being  rapidly 
converted  into  a photo-typographic  plate.  Silk  is 
excellently  adapted  for  this  purpose,  for  all  the  illuminated 
parts  have  a brilliant  gloss,  and  the  contrast  of  the  shadows 
is  therefore  more  vivid.  I mention  this  method  as  I have 
tried  it  with  great  success,  and  as  I think  it  will  be  found 
to  have  considerable  importance. 

Portable  Photographic  Apparatus. — I am  just  now  occupy- 
ing myself  with  the  subject  of  portable  photographic 
apparatus — that  is  to  say,  with  the  construction  of  a pocket 
instrument  to  give  photographs  of  a very  small  size,  and 
then  to  make  these  photographs  capable  of  direct  enlarge- 
ment by  the  mere  fact  of  the  stretching  of  the  gelatine 
during  development.  At  the  present  moment  I am 
engaged  in  seeking  the  gelatine  which  cau  be  most  largely 
distended  in  water.  The  plates  themselves  will  be  abso- 
lutely independent  of  any  kind  of  support,  and  will  be 
simply  formed  of  small  square  pieces  of  bromized  gelatine 
of  about  four  by  four  centimetres ; a thickness  of  about 
0-3  millimetres  will  be  sufficient  to  make  them  as  rigid  as 
plates  of  mica.  The  small  end  of  the  little  binocular 
which  is  to  be  used  as  a camera  is  turned  towards  the 
object,  and  carries  a lens  furnished  with  an  extra  rapid 
shutter.  The  larger  end,  which  generally  carries  the 
object  glass  of  the  binocular,  will  be  the  place  where  the 
sensitive  plate  is  held.  Two  sights  situated  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  instrument  will  be  used  to  focus  the  view. 
Very  small  double  sides  made  of  millboard,  which  by  means 
of  a double  curtain  are  rendered  perfectly  impermeable  to 
light,  will  enable  the  operator  to  take  two  views  in 
succession,  so  that  with  only  a very  slight  weight,  he  will 
bo  able  to  carry  with  him  a supply  of  more  than  twenty 
plates.  I he  efforts  which  are  being  made  in  this  direction 
by  several  skilful  inventors,  and  especially  by  ouriugeuious 
colleague  Mr.  Bolas,  will,  I hope,  have  a great  effect  in 
popularizing  the  art  of  photography.  Ltou  Vidal, 


HALF- AN- HOUR  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATTERS. 

BY  W.  D.  VALENTINE.* 

In  ths  transition  state  in  which  photography  has  been  placod 
by  the  advent  of  gelatine  bromide  plate3,  it  has  been  a matter 
of  considerable  difficulty  for  me  to  choose  a subject  to  talk  about 
to  you  to-night.  Iam  not  sufficiently  up  in  gelatine  work  to 
speak  of  it  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  and  1 am  alraid  a 
paper  on  wet  collodion  would  have  appeared  out  of  date.  I 
intend  first  to  say  a few  words  about  light,  cot  from  any 
scientific  point  of  view,  but  merely  from  observations  I have 
made  during  a good  many  years  of  constant  landscape  work  ; 
then  I propose  reading  a few  notes  on  some  difficult  subjects  I 
have  had  to  photograph  in  Scotland.  About  the  first  thing  a 
man  thinks  of  when  starting  for  a day's  landscapes  work  is, 
how  is  the  light,  and  which  way  is  the  wind  ; and  the  two  have 
a most  important  bearing  on  each  other.  A good  many  years 
ago,  when  photographing  along  with  the  late  Edward 
Ellice,  M.P.,  one  of  our  earliest  amateur  photographers,  my 
attention  was  drawn  by  him  to  the  fact  that  the  direction  of  the 
wind  had  a most  important  bearing  on  the  quality  of  the  light. 
He  had  noted  that  with  a north  wind  the  actinism  was  least, 
and  with  a southerly  or  S.W.  greatest.  Since  then  I have  paid 
a good  deal  of  attention  to  this,  and  found  he  was  correct. 
When  the  wind  has  a point  or  two  of  north  in  it,  the  distance 
is  invariably  clearer,  but  the  exposure  in  the  camera  has  to  be 
tnoro  prolonged  than  with  a point  or  two  of  south  in  it.  I can't 
protend  to  explain  the  theory  of  this  to  you,  but  of  the  fact  I am 
suro.  Dry  plate  workers  would  do  well  to  note  also  that  on  a 
day  with  clear  blue  sky  and  no  clouds  the  light  is  much  weaker 
than  when  fleecy  clouds  are  flying  in  the  air.  In  the  latter 
part  of  spring  we  often  have  atmospheric  effects  which  cause 
much  annoyance  to  the  landscape  worker.  I refer  to  that 
peculiar  blue  haze  accompanied  by  intense  heat,  and  very 
slight  easterly  to  S.E.  winds.  The  hills  will  appear  through 
this  quite  clear  and  sharp  to  the  eye,  but  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  photograph  them.  The  appearance  of  the  image 
on  the  ground  glass  at  this  time  will  generally  be  found  a 
correct  guide  as  to  whether  a photograph  can  be  done.  But 
even  this  often  deceives.  For  close  subjects,  however,  the  light 
in  this  state  is  very  suitable  ; the  shadows  of  the  picture  will  be 
rendered  beautifully  soft,  but  the  exposure  must  be  rather 
shorter  than  usual.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  perhaps  the  end  of 
September  or  beginning  of  October,  one  often  gets  days  with 
a wonderfully  good  light  for  photographing  bits.  The  days  I 
refer  to  generally  commence  with  a sharp  white  frost  in  the 
morning,  then  the  frost  “ loups,”  as  the  natives  call  it,  and  if 
it  does  not  turn  into  rain,  you  have  a day  with  soft  grey  light, 
very  slow,  but  absolutely  perfect  for  subjects  such  as  bits  of 
underwood,  bracken,  lichen-covered  boulders,  and  rocks.  In 
these  circumstances  I have  found  it  advantageous  to  give  pro- 
longed exposures,  and  restrain  in  the  development. 

My  first  essay  in  landscape  work  was  at  Dunkeld,  some  years 
ago.  At  that  time  I had  a great  aversion  to  wet  plates,  with  their 
accomppnying  mess  and  worry,  and  had  resolved  to  work  the 
honey  process,  with  which  I had  previously  got  some  good 
results.  This  process,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  consisted 
in  first  sensitising  the  plate  iu  the  ordinary  way,  washing,  and 
coating  with  a solution  of  honey  and  water  with  a trace  of  acetic 
acid.  The  result  with  me  at  Dunkeld  was,  somehow  or  other, 
a hopeless  mess  of  fogged  plates,  and  not  wishing  to  go  home 
empty-handed,  I omitted  the  washing  and  honey,  and  worked 
the  simple  wet  collodion,  preparing  my  plates  in  a room,  and 
carrying  them  long  distances,  getting  on  the  whole  some  good 
results.  Then  I tried  the  tannin  process  of  Major  Russel.  As 
far  as  I remember,  it  was  moderately  sensitive,  and  in  some 
respeets  like  gelatine  bromide.  You  could  over-expose  it  you 
chose,  and  still,  by  manipulating  the  developer,  get  good  results. 
Still,  none  of  the  dry  processes  then  extant  were  equal  to  the 
wet,  so  I recommenced  wet  collodion,  and  have  stuck  to  it  faith- 
fully since. 

In  my  outfit  there  is  nothing  very  novel.  A Bell  tent  made  of 
black  and  yellow  and  red  calico,  with  folding  tripod,  and  strong 
American  elm  camera-stand,  form  one  package  ; plate-box  with 
false  bottom  and  vulcanite  bath,  a second  ; camera  in  strong 
tin  box,  the  latter  serving  for  water-can,  a third  ; basket  for 
chemicals,  a fourth  ; lenses  are  carried  iu  a small  tin  case 
leather  covered.  In  working,  my  assistant  carries  two,  and  I 
carry  the  others  ; they  can  all  bo  easily  packed  in  a dogcart,  or 
strapped  on  a pony's  saddle,  should  1 be  working  in  hilly 
countries.  The  bulk  of  chemicals  and  plates  are  of  course  carried 
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separately  in  strong  baskets,  tin-lined,  and  so  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  railway  and  other  rough  travelling.  I must  say 
this  much  for  my  outfit,  that  I have  never  had  a negative 
broken  in  transit. 

After  detailing  some  early  experiences  of  rough  landscape 
work,  Mr.  Valentine  continues  : — 

Did  any  one  here  ever  try  to  photograph  a birch  tree  ? We  will 
suppose  the  case  of  a man  who  wishes  to  distinguish  himself  in 
this  way.  He  is  living  in  some  out-of-the-way  Highland  glen, 
and  experiencing,  perhaps,  not  very  good  weather.  lie  spends  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  looking  out  for  points,  and  comes  one  day 
to  a fine  specimen  of  the  silver  birch,  with  a nice  foreground  of 
bracken  and  litchen -covered  boulders.  He  resolves  at  once  to 
make  a picture  of  that  tree,  but  won't  hurry.  He  must  have  an 
out-and-out  good  day  ; no  use  trying  it  unless.  Mure  bad 
weather,  perhaps,  but  still  he  is  sanguine  of  that  fine  morning 
that  is  to  come.  He  is  working  wet  plates,  so  has  seen  to  a good 
place  for  his  tent,  and  to  water  being  handy.  He  has  got  the 
people  at  the  inn  where  he  is  living  thoroughly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  his  being  called  up  to  a five  o’clock  breakfast 
the  first  fine  morning.  It  comes  at  last.  He  breakfasts — if  a 
wise  man— well,  though  at  a somewhat  unlucky  hour,  and  he 
and  his  help  start  with  cameras,  &c.  The  morning  is  splendid 
(one  only  sees  such  weather  very  early  in  the  morning),  not  a 
breath  of  wind,  brilliaut  sun,  and  scarcely  a sound  to  be  heard. 

It  has  been  a slight  frost  through  the  night,  and  the  first  heat 
of  the  sun  is  gradually  raising  it,  and  so  softening  the  somewhat 
hard  outline  of  the  hills.  He  comes  to  his  tiee.  How  magnifi- 
cent it  looks — every  twig  still,  and  clearly  defined  against  the 
brilliant  blue  of  the  sky.  A few  white  streaks  of  cloud  are  now 
appearing,  but  they  are  welcome  ; just  the  thing  to  soften  the 
light.  Now  he  pitches  his  tent.  His  assistant  gets  water  ready. 
All  his  chemicals  he  ha^  made  sure  of  beforehand.  He  resolves 
not  to  spoil  his  chance  of  a perfect  picture  by  any  undue  hurry. 
He  sponges  out  tent  and  camera,  focusses  carefully,  adds,  perhaps, 
a few  twigs  or  stones  to  the  foreground.  No  need  for  hurry 
this  morning ; not  a suspicion  of  wind,  and  the  bit  of  distance  in 
the  composition  getting  every  minute  more  mellow.  The  fleecy 
clouds,  too,  now  fast  rising,  are  illuminating  the  shadows  won- 
derfully. He  coats  his  plate  with  scrupulous  care,  gives  it 
just  the  right  time  in  the  bath,  and,  everything  ready,  “ now  for 
the  tree.”  The  slide  iu  the  camera,  he  will  give  a full 
exposure  (say  twenty-five  seconds),  and  stop  the  development, 
if  needful.  Watch  in  hand,  he  uncap3  the  lens  ; 1,  2,  3,  whiff  ! 
On  goes  the  cap  ; a gentle  tremor  disturbs  the  upper  twigs. 
Never  fear,  it  will  soon  settle.  But  it  don’t.  He  stands  eagerly, 
but  patiently,  waiting.  Sometimes  a lull  comes  ; up  goes  his 
handto  the  lens.  No  use  ; if  one  part  is  still,  another  moves.  He 
keeps  cool  (say)  for  ten  minutes,  hoping  against  hope,  painfully 
conscious  that  his  plate  is  fast  drying,  yet  afraid  to  leave  and  go 
into  his  tent  to  prepare  another,  lest  he  should  lose  a chance. 
Then  he  begins  to  feel  like  the  general  in  the  Breitman  ballad — 
“ Who  did  not  say  von  prayer, 

And  did  not  sing  von  psalm, 

But  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth, 

And  slowly  he  said  d ” 

perhaps  some  wicked  person  in  the  room  will  supply  the  word 
to  rhyme.  The  wind  is  up  now,  a fine  bright  breezy  day,  but 
utterly  useless  for  birch  free  photography.  This  was  the 
meaning  of  the  fine  fleecy  clouds  rising  with  the  sun.  He  packs 
up,  feeling  rather  hurt  at  the  way  he  has  been  done  ; if  he  had 
only  hurried  a bit  he  might  have  had  it;  however,  no  good 
grumbling,  so  off  to  something  else.  But  we  will  suppose  our 
birch  tree  photographer  is  a determined  man,  and  has  resolved 
to  do  that  tree,  and  to  do  it  well,  too.  He  is  in  luck,  perhaps,  for 
next  morning  is  as  fine  as  yesterday,  and  he  worries  the  people  at 
his  hotel  with  a slightly  earlier  start.  This  time  he  will  hurry 
up  a bit,  gets  over  his  (say)  mile  or  two  of  roughish  walking 
quicker  than  yesterday.  Arrived  at  tree,  won't  take  timo  to 
sponge  his  cameia  and  tent;  tells  his  assistant  to  look 
sharp  about  that  water-can  filling ; gets  his  camera  up  and 
focusses,  plate  carefully  prepared,  and  now  for  it.  Watch  in 
hand,  he  uncaps  the  lens,  watching  narrowly  every  twig.  Ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  and  not  a breath  of  wind  ; he  has  got  it  at  last. 
He  enters  his  tent,  sees  all  light  carefully  excluded,  takes  his 
plate  out  of  the  slide.  With  a steady  slow  sweep,  the  developer 
is  sent  over  the  plate;  quickly  the  high-lights  appear,  and  more 
gradually  the  beautiful  details,  for  bark  and  foreground  he  has 
purposely  over-exposed,  and  will  stop  the  development  at  the 
right  moment  with  the  contents  of  his  water  jug.  He  does  so, 
but  alas  ! in  addition  to  the  water  the  plate  retires,  say  a 


biggish  piece  of  jagged  bark  or  hard  leaves  which  leaves  a Jae 
simile  of  itself  on  his  cherished  tree.  Bang  goes  the  tent  cover  ; 
the  wind  is  up  again,  and  his  chance  for  the  day  gone. 

Now,  were  he  a dry-plate  worker,  he  starts  a9  described,  has  no 
water  to  gel,  no  tent  to  set  up.  The  tree  looks  perfectly  still, 
his  exposure  is  less;  but  he  has  inward  misgivings  that  some- 
thing was  moving,  and  has  to  carry  this  weight  on  his  mind 
till  he  gets  home.  He  knows  he  cannot  develop  gelatine 
plates  properly  till  he  is  in  his  own  well-appointed  dark-room. 
When  he  does  get  there,  perhaps  a few  weeks  after,  he  may  find 
his  plate  a gem,  or  the  other  thing. 

Though  the  dry-plate  worker  gets  many  a chance  that  the 
wet-plate  one  loses,  still  there  is  an  amount  of  satisfaction  in 
knowing  your  result  before  you  leave  the  spot,  that  can  never  bo 
felt  with  gelatine  plates  ; and  I may  add,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  given  subject,  light,  &o.,  equal,  finer  results  are  still 
to  be  got  with  the  wet  than  the  dry.  Personally,  I have  a 
great  love  for  the  beautiful  wet  collodion  plate.  You  cannot 
work  wet  and  dry  plates  at  the  same  time.  I (as  I daresay  many 
others)  have  tried  it  with  the  usual  results.  Given  a good  sub- 
ject, &c.,  up  goes  the  old  tent,  “and  I’ll  make  sure  of  this  any- 
how.” A doubtful  lightor  in  different  subject  comes.  “ Oh ! it’s 
not  worth  setting  up  the  tent  for  this  ; we’ll  try  a dry  plate.” 
And  the  results  are  accordingly. 

There  is  an  old  Scotch  song  runs — 

“ It’s  weel  to  be  aff  wi’  the  auld  love, 

Afore  you’re  on  wi’  the  new.” 

And  a very  true  thing  it  is,  I have  no  doubt,  but  difficult  to 
follow  in  our  case.  I daresay  all  photographers  have  had  a 
great  love  foronr  auld  love  wet  collodion,  when  here  comes,  to 
disturb  our  happiness,  a new  love,  “ young,  it  is  true,”  but  who 
shuws  promise  of  greater  beauty  and  goodness  than  the  auld, 
and  the  two  loves  won’t  agree  ; you  must  give  up  one  or  other. 
The  auld  love  has  been  a true  and  steady  friend  if  used  well, 
given  at  times,  it  must  be  owned , to  its  equivalents  of 
little  feminine  weaknesses — fogging,  getting  out  of  sorts,  &c. — 
but  still  a friend  you  could  depend  on  if  given  the  due  atten- 
tion a love  requires.  What  are  we  to  do?  Well,  there  are  no 
ladies  here,  so  I will  tell  you.  Have  a day  wibh  them,  now  and 
then,  alternately  ; leave  the  auld  love  at  home,  and  have  a 
quiet  excursion  with  the  new  all  by  herself  ; then,  and  only 
then,  you  will  find  out  her  good  qualities,  and  her  little  fits  of 
capriciousness  will  show  ; give  her  a fair  trial,  and  if  she  provo 
the  best,  off  with  the  auld  love  for  good,  and  take  your  chance 
of  an  action  for  breach  of  promise. 

In  photographing  studies  of  animals,  I have  not  had  much 
experience,  but  in  the  way  of  animals  of  various  kinds  making 
studies  of  me,  my  experience  has  been  varied  and  at  times 
painful.  A well-developed  Highland  bull  makes  a splendid  sub- 
ject, and  provided  there  is  a good  fence  between  you  and  him,  a 
safe  one  ; but  suppose  you  are  busy  photographing  some  bit  of 
landscape,  and  the  afore-mentioned  bull  takes  a fancy  to  make 
you  the  object  of  his  study,  he  being  quite  pleased  to  omit 
the  fence,  the  situation  becomes,  to  say  the  least,  unpleasant. 
My  first  professional  interview  with  a bull  was  very  nearly 
being  my  last  as  well.  I had  gone  into  a field  where  there 
were  some  cattle,  to  photograph  an  old  castle,  and  when  busy 
focussing,  heard  a row  behind,  looked  round,  and  saw  bis  lord- 
ship  in  full  charge  for  me.  I just  managed  to  reach  and  throw 
myself  and  camera  over  a wire  fence,  he  kindly  endeavouring 
to  assist  me  with  his  horns,  and  got  off  with  no  worse  results 
than  a broken  camera.  A great  deal  of  no  doubt  well-meant 
advice  is  given  by  different  people  as  to  the  most  effective 
modes  of  action  to  be  followed  if  confronted  with  a bull.  Stones 
or  strong  language  his  bovine  majesty  has  a profound  contempt 
for.  The  old  saying,  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  is,  no  doubt, 
a wise  one,  but  does  not  solve  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
problem.  Granted  yo  uget  your  bull  by  the  horns  all  right,  you 
can’t  hold  on  for  ever,  and  what  are  you  to  do  when  you  let  go  ? 

While  photographing  on  Loch  Awe  this  spring,  I had  a con- 
siderable a mount  of  annoyance  caused  me  by  a swan.  A pair  of 
these  birds  had  made  their  nest  on  a small  island  near  the 
point  I had  fixed  on  for  my  picture  of  Wilchurn  Castle. 
Whenever  our  boat  appeared  in  sight,  the  male  bird  gave  chase, 
actually  attempting  to  boerd  ns.  I managed  to  get  ashore,  and 
my  boatman  began  to  feed  him  with  part  of  his  luncb,  which 
kept  him  in  a good  humour  till  I got  a plate  of  him  with  drop 
shutter.  Each  day  we  went  there  he  contested  every  inch  of  the 
way.  We  got  the  better  of  him  at  last  by  carrying  a lot  of  small 
gravel  in  the  boat  and  throwing  handfuls  at  him  ; hig  stones  he 
could  dodge  very  cleverly,  but  the  gravel  puzzled  him. 
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Dr.  Hermann  Vogel  is  engaged  upon  some^interesting 
photo-metrical  researches,  the  results  of  which  he  will  shortly 
lay  before  our  readers. 

An  Italian  exploring  expedition  starts  for  India  in  a few 
weeks,  carrying  with  it  an  extensive  photographic  outfit, 
comprising,  among  other  things,  5,000  gelatine  plates. 

A line  photo-engraving  process  of  a most  simple  and 
complete  nature  was  brought  before  the  French  Photo- 
graphic Society  by  M.  Gobert  on  Friday  last.  M.  Gobert’s 
name  will  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  efficient 
photographic  assistance  he  has  rendered  to  the  Bank  of 
France  for  the  discovery  of  forgery  and  illegal  tampering 
with  documents. 


Mr.  Leon  Vidal  tells  us  that  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in 
Paris  an  official  exhibition  of  “ Fine  Arts  applied  to 
Industry,”  in  August  and  September  next.  Photography 
will  be  admitted — that  is  to  say,  pictorial  photography,  and 
reproduction  of  fine  art  objects — and  in  all  probability  the 
gathering  will  be  international.  The  exhibition  will  be  of 
importance,  if  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  occasion 
that  photography  has  been  recognised  as  a fine  art. 

Captain  Abney  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  will  be  among  the 
Friday  evening  lecturers  at  the  Royal  Institution  after 
Christmas. 


We  mentioned  a short  time  back  the  circumstance  of 
some  photographs  being  taken  under  fire  duting  the  war 
between  Chili  and  Peru.  We  have  now  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a series  of  fifteen  of  these  pictures  brought  to 
this  country  by  Mr.  Edward  Madge.  Some  of  these  are  very 
interesting.  In  the  “ Battle  of  Chorrillas,”  the  first  division 
of  the  Chilian  Army  attacking  the  “ Morro  Solar,”  we  can 
perceive  the  line  of  battle,  and  even  make  out  detached 
bodies  of  troops  under  fire,  the  aspect  of  things  being  no 
more  exciting,  however,  than  that  afforded  by  an  Easter 
Monday  Review  seen  at  a distance. 


“ Part  of  the  battle-field  of  Chorrillas — strewn  with  the 
dead,”  conveys  a more  striking  idea  of  the  horrors  of  battle  ; 
but  even  here  there  is  nothing  but  the  commonplace  to  look 
upon,  and  “ pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  ” are 
entirely  absent.  In  one  part  of  the  far-stretching  fields  are 
to  be  seen  tiny  black  heaps,  over  which  here  and  there 
stand  groups  of  soldiery.  A few  horses  or  pack  mules  are 
to  be  seen  evidently  freighted  with  ghastly  burdens,  for  at 
this  spot  the  dead  are  being  collected  for  identification  and 
burial.  “ Ihe  Battle  of  Miraflores — Wounded  and  Dead 
Chilians,”  shows  us  a group  of  quick  and  dead,  but  the 
horror  or  prestige  of  the  scene  here  is  also  considerably 
marred  by  commonplace  surroundings.  In  a word,  Tivid 
as  the  pictures  are,  they  are  totally  devoid  of  any  romance  ; 
but  herein,  of  course,  lies  their  great  value.  They  show  us 
battle-fields  as  they  really  are. 


Captain  Abney  has  been  good  enough  to  favour  us  with 
some  interesting  remarks  upon  halation,  which  our  readers 
will  find  discussed  with  much  tact  and  circumstance ; still, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  ours  is  a clearer  explanation 
of  the  moot  points  connected  with  halation  than  his. 


The  production  of  an  artificial  light  by  burning  certain 
bodies  in  oxygen  has,  we  are  glad  to  see,  been  receiving 
the  attention  of  Mr.  John  MaclellaD,  who  recently  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Glasgow  Society.  In  one 
of  the  recent  Year-Books,  Mr.  Spiller  detailed  certain  ex- 
periments in  connection  with  this  subject,  but  notwith- 
standing its  interest  for  photographers,  little  has  since 
been  done.  Mr.  Maclellan  now  promises  to  take  the  sub- 
ject up  systematically. 


Mr.  William  England  sends  us  some  charming  Christmas 
and  New  Year  cards.  A small  sheet  of  opaline  gelatine 
about  four  inches  square  aud  edged  with  gold  has 
mounted  upon  it  a circular  photograph,  one  of  Mr.  Eng- 
land’s exquisite  Swiss  series.  The  charm  of  the  tiny  pic- 
ture is  further  enhanced  by  being  coloured,  by  hand,  in  a 
most  delicate  and  finished  style.  The  opaline  gelatine 
supplies  a pleasing  contrast,  and  seems  almost  to  add 
transparency  to  the  little  painting,  which  has  the  effect  of 
a rare  miniature  upon  ivory.  If  photographers  can  pro- 
duce such  Christmas  cards  at  a reasonable  price,  the  days 
of  lithographed  cock  robins  upon  holly  bush  and  snow  are 
numbered. 


Does  the  photographing  of  criminals  really  lead  to  their 
identification  ? An  answer  to  this  sceptical  query  is  at 
once  afforded  by  the  Berlin  police,  who  not  only  keep  a 
criminal  album,  but  note  its  uses.  Last  year,  it  seems,  no 
less  than  139  persons,  arrested  for  crime  in  the  capital  and 
suburbs,  were  identified  by  the  album,  whose  names  were 
either  entirely  unknown,  or  who  had  given  false  ones. 
This  number — representing  nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
arrested  for  serious  crimes — could  not  have  been  identified, 
say  the  police,  without  the  album.  In  Berlin,  they  wisely 
do  not  pourtray  every  convict,  but  simply  habitual  crimi- 
nals and  those  against  whom  heavy  charges  have  been 
brought. 

Speaking  of  criminal  photography,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  an  exhibition,  similar  to  Madame  Tussaud’s,  has 
recently  been  established  in  Paris,  in  the  Faubourg  Pois- 
soniere,  which  has  its  attendaut  Chamber  of  Horrors. 
The  Prefecture  of  Police  allowed  the  artists  engaged  in 
working  for  the  Eden  Gallery — for  so  it  is  termed — to  study 
its  photographic  collection.  Troppman,  who  killed  a whole 
family  at  Pantin,  Billoir,  and  Duraollard  are  the  equivalent 
of  our  Mannings,  Rushes,  and  Palmers.  The  Paris  cham- 
ber is  in  a crypt  feebly  lighted,  and  the  figures  are 
exceedingly  realistic,  thanks,  it  is  said,  to  the  admirable 
way  in  which  Paris  has  secured  camera  pictures  of  its 
horrors.  We  ourselves  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  the 
photographic  establishment  of  the  Prefecture  is,  at  any 
rate,  ably  managed. 
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Mr.  Muybridge's  new  book  of  photographic  feats  is 
certainly  full  of  wonders.  The  acrobat  in  the  act  of  throw- 
ing a somersault,  not  taken  at  once  or  at  twice,  but  in 
many  positions,  as  he  twists  and  twirls  iu  mid-air,  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  the  scenes,  and  as  good  as  the  horse 
studies  which  have  made  Mr.  Muybridge's  name  famous. 
There  is  no  half-tone  in  the  pictures,  and  they  are,  iu  fact, 
only  silhouettes,  for  in  the  minute  fraction  of  a second  for 
which  the  plate  is  exposed,  half-tone  could  hardly  be 
secured.  The  object  is  placed  against  a white  background 
sloping  towards  the  light,  and  it  is  this  white  surface 
temporarily  obscured  iu  part  by  the  moving  figure  that  is 
photographed  rather  than  the  object  itself. 


Bichromated  gelatine  has  found  many  applications 
already  ; here  is  another  pointed  out  by  a German  con- 
temporary. A strong  solution  made  up  of  five  parts  of 
gelatine  and  one  part  of  bichromate  may  be  employed  for 
cementing  broken  glass  articles.  The  fractured  surfaces 
are  coated,  tied  firmly  together  with  string,  and  then 
exposed  to  light  for  a few  hours.  Even  hot  water  will  fail 
to  bring  about  separation  afterwards,  and  the  join  is 
scarcely  perceptible. 


TWO  NEW  APPARATUS  FOR  WASHING  GELATINO- 
BROMIDE  PLATES. 

BY  DR.  H.  FOL,  OF  THE  UNIVERSITT  OF  GENEVA. 

In  order  to  get  permanent  results  with  the  gelatino-bromide 
process,  and  to  obtain  negatives  capable  of  being  intensified  with- 
out running  the  risk  of  spotting,  the  plates  must  be  submitted  to 
very  prolonged  washing  ; this  constitutes  one  of  the  great  disad- 
vantages of  this  process,  as  compared  with  collodion.  My 
object  has  been  to  make  the  operation  of  washing  perfectly 
automatic,  so  as  to  avoid  loss  of  time ; and  I think  it  will  be 
seen  that  I have  been  successful. 

The  first  apparatus  to  which  I desire  to  draw  attention 


is  a vessel  in  which  plates  can  be  rinsed  after  issuing  from  the 
hyposulphite  bath.  This  apparatus  is  made  entirely  of  tinned 
copper,  and  consists  of  a cistern  in  the  form  of  an  elongated 
rectangle,  curved  at  the  bottom  in  the  shape  of  a gutter,  and 
resting  on  four  legs.  Inside,  along  the  bottom,  there  are  fixed 
two  tubes,  pierced  on  their  upper  surface  with  a large  number 
of  very  fine  holes.  The  water  is  conveyed  to  these  tubes  by 
the  pipe,  T,  and  spouts  upwards  in  a fine  rain.  Gradually  the 
cistern  gets  filled,  and  the  water,  as  it  rises,  is  kept  in  continual 
agitation  by  the  pressure  of  that  issuing  from  the  fine  holes. 
Wfien  the  cistern  is  nearly  full,  the  siphon,  S,  made  of  a large- 
bore  pipe,  comes  into  action,  and  the  cistern  is  emptied  in  about 
a minute ; this  alternating  action  of  filling  and  emptying  goes 
on  automatically,  without  needing  any  attention.  As  they  are 
taken  from  the  hyposulphite  bath,  the  plates  are  placed  in  the 
cistern  with  the  film  side  downwards  ; to  hold  them,  bent  iron 
wires.covered  with  caoutchouc  tubing  are  hung  from  the  sides  of 
the  cistern.  These  wires  are  doubled  into  hooks  at  the  ends, 
and  the  middle  is  bent  round  like  the  ribs  of  a ship,  so  that  the 
plates  come  into  contact  with  them  only  at  their  extreme  edges. 
For  smaller  plates  1 use  shorter  wires,  which  are  suspended  at 


one  end  from  the  edge  of  the  cistern,  and  at  the  J other  from  a 
movable  rod  running  aloDg  the  length  of  the  cistern  (see  the 
figure). 


An  apparatus  for  washing  plates  has  been  for  some  time  on 
sale  in  England,  but  in  this,  the  plates  are  placed  in  a vertical 
position,  and  the  water  reaches  them  from  above  the  cistern. 
The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  gelatine  film  is 
very  unequally  washed,  and  that  the  water  which  collects  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern  is  not  kept  in  motion.  My  model,  which 
I have  had  constructed  here  iu  Geneva,  obviates  all  these  dis- 
advantages, and  acts  to  perfection.  It  washes  the  plates  very 
briskly,  and  never  injures  the  film. 

After  an  hour  of  this  washing,  the  plates  are  fixed,  and  then 
passed  into  an  alum  bath,  after  which  they  are  again  washed 
for  five  minutes  by  means  of  my  second  apparatus,  which  I will 


now  describe.  The  water  is  brought  at  a pressure  of  about  one 
atmospheric  through  one  of  those  elegant  hydraulic  engines 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Schmidt  and  Go.,  of  Zurich.  It  sets 
this  engine  in  motion,  and  then,  passing  through  an  india-rubber 
tube  terminated  by  a rose,  falls  upon  the  plate  in  a fine  rain. 
The  motion  of  the  engine,  M,  is  communicated  by  au  endless  cord 
to  a wheel  on  which,  by  means  of  the  pivot,  P,  is  supported  a disc 
pierced  with  a number  of  holes.  Fitting  in  one  of  these  holes 
is  a rod,  T,  which  is  compelled  to  move  with  the  disc,  but  with- 
out revolving  on  itself  ; it  is,  in  fact,  articulated  at  B by  means 
of  a double  joint  like  that  used  for  suspending  lamps  on  board 
ship.  At  the  other  end  of  the  rod,  T,  are  a couple  of  hooks, 
moving  in  grooves  to  which  the  plate  to  be  washed  is  attached. 
Observe  that  the  plate  does  not  turn  on  its  axis  ; it  is  merely  in- 
clined successively  in  every  direction,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  water  always  falls  on  the  part  of  the  plate  above  its  centre,  to 
run  off  at  the  opposite  corner.  The  chief  force  of  the  jet  never 
attacks  the  same  part  of  the  plate  for  two  seconds  successively,  and, 
for  this  reason,  a plate  whose  film  has  partially  separated  from  the 
glass  can  be  left  for  half-an-hour  under  a brisk  stream  of  water 
without  the  evil  being  aggravated.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
restrain  a laugh  when  seeing  this  apparatus  in  action,  and  imi- 
tating so  perfectly  the  motion  of  the  photographer’s  hand  in 
washing  a plate  under  the  tap,  although  effecting  its  purpose 
with  much  greater  completeness.  Another  advantage  of  this 
abundant  rinsing  is  that  it  removes  the  opalescent  fog  which 
plates  sometimes  have  on  being  taken  out  of  the  alum  bath. 
Only  since  I have  had  these  apparatus  for  washing  have  I been 
able  to  work  the  gelatino-bromide  process  really  expeditiously. 


HOW  TO  REMEDY  THE  BLEACHING  OF  NEGA- 
TIVES TREATED  WITH  EDWARDS’  INTENSIFIER. 

BY  DR.  J.  K.  EPER. 

It  is  a known  fact  that  Edwards’  intensifier  is  not  of  a 
durable  character.  There  is  produced  in  the  image  a sub- 
iodide of  mercury  (proto-iodide  of  mercury)  which  is  not 
only  changeable  in  light,  but  also  undergoes  alteration  in 
the  dark  in  a damp  atmosphere. 
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The  re-intensification  of  a negative  after  treatment  with 
Edwards’  intensifier  is  a difficult  matter.  Sometimes  the 
end  may  be  attained  by  the  use  of  an  alkaline  pyrogallic 
developer.  This  must  be  employed  without  the  addition 
either  of  a bromine  salt  or  of  ammonia.  The  negative  is 
poured  over  with  the  solution,  and  thereupon  becomes  darker. 
This  I recommend  only  as  tentative  ; the  application  of  the 
pyrogallic  acid  developer  cannot,  however,  injure  uuder  any 
circumstances,  and  it  may,  as  I have  said,  help  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

A second  plan  is  the  following.  The  plate  may  be 
treated  with  a solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  whereby 
sulphide  of  mercury  is  produced.  This  latter  is  also  darkly 
coloured,  and  hence  may  assist  iu  the  matter. 

As  a last  resource,  the  well- washed  plate  may  be  re-inten- 
sified with  silver,  in  the  manner  indicated  by  Abney  and 
Carroll.  There  is,  perhaps,  a little  risk  incurred,  for  the 
sorely-tried  plate  may  give  way  after  so  much  treatment,  or 
rather  ill-treatment.  But  nothing  venture,  nothing  win  ; 
and  by  this  means  it  may  sometimes  be  possible  to  save  a 
fleeting  negative. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  GELATINO-BUOMIDE 
PLATES. 

Dear  Sib, — In  a recent  issue  of  the  News  I observed  that 
at  the  third  Technical  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  held  28th  July  last,  Captain  Abney  asked 
if  anyone  had  tried  Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s  plan  of  using 
ammonia  first. 

With  reference  to  this,  I bog  to  say  that  I have  for  many 
months  past  used  the  ammonia  solution  given  in  the  formula 
of  Messrs.  Wratten  and  AVain wright,  before  adding  the  pyro- 
gallic acid,  whenever  I thought  the  plate  under-exposed  in 
the  camera.  My  adoption  of  this  method  of  working,  how- 
ever, was  the  result  of  an  accident.  While  developing  a 
plate  I was  greatly  surprised  that  no  image  would  appear, 
and  was  about  to  throw  away  the  plate,  when  I found  the 
pyrogallic  acid,  which  I bad  intended  to  have  been  in  the 
developer,  still  on  the  pan  of  the  scales.  I then  thought  I 
would  try  the  effect  of  the  developer,  as  it  was,  a little 
further,  adding  the  pyrogallic  acid.  The  result  was  that 
in  about  a minute  I obtained  a fully  developed  picture, 
bright  and  full  of  details — a good  and  quick  printing 
negative. 

After  treating  several  other  plates  in  the  satno  manner  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  anv  case  where  1 thought  a 
plate  under-exposed,  the  above  method  should  be  adopted. 
But  up  to  last  Saturday  I did  not  know  that  Col.  Stuart 
Woitley  had  suggested  the  plan.  Now,  when  a plate  is 
underexposed,  I add  from  5 to  7 drops  of  the  solution  of 
ammonia  (\Y  ratten  and  Wainwright’s  formula)  to  each 
ounce  of  water.  I allow  this  solution  to  remain  on  the  plate 
about  one  minute,  and  then  add  from  1|  to  3 grains  of  pyro- 
gallic acid  to  each  ounce  of  solution,  adding  more  ammonia 
solution  when  the  high  lights  are  well  out,  so  as  to  make 
up  10  drops  to  each  ounce  of  developer.  About  a minute 
is  the  time  a plate  takes  to  develop  by  this  method. 

in  conclusion,  l wish  to  say  that  my  only  reason  for  calling 
your  attention  to  the  above  facts  is  to  show  that  two  persons 
may  walk  in  the  same  path,  quite  unknown  to  and  indepen- 
dent of  each  other.  R.  Tudor  Williams. 

MR.  HOLROYDE’S  MULTIPLE  SLIDE. 

biR, — As  a constant  reader  of  your  paper,  allow  me  to 
euggest  that  a description  of  Mr.  Holioyde’s  multiple  slide 
for  paper,  as  referred  to  in  last  week’s  News,  would  be  of 
general  interest ; and  I for  one  should  be  glad  to  see  a 
detailed  account  of  it.  John  Anselm. 


Sir, — Mr.  Holroyde,  in  a letter  headed  “ Negatives  on 
Paper,”  which  appeared  in  last  issue  of  Photographic 
News,  says  he  will  communicate  information  regarding  the 
slide  he  has  invented  if  asked.  Would  he  be  good  enough 
to  do  so  through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  and  also  state 
if  the  slide  referred  to  can  be  purchased,  and  if  so, 
where? — I remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  L.  M.  C. 

PS. — Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  wax  or  varnish  the 
paper  negatives  for  printing  purposes? 


COMMERCIAL  DRY  PLATES. 

Dear  Sir, — I can  sympathise  with  Captain  Turton,  for 
I,  too,  have  had  bad  plates  sent  me  occasionally.  I have 
also  had  bad  meat  from  my  butcher,  aud  in  both  cases  I 
have  acted  iu  the  same  way,  for  neither  butcher  nor  plate 
manufacturer  could  compel  me  to  buy  against  my  will — I sent 
the  plates  back.  For  this  reaaon  I do  not  think  that  it  is 
worth  while  discussing  whether  or  not  plate  manufacturers 
systematically  supply  bad  plates.  Purchasers  (as  in  the 
case  of  butchers’  meat)  have  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hands. — Yours  truly,  T.  T. 


Dear  Sir, — In  your  edition  of  this  week,  an  effusion  of 
Captain  Turton’s  appears,  which  I have  read  and  re-read 
without,  up  to  the  present,  arriving  at  any  conclusion  as 
to  what  the  gallant  Captain  really  wants  to  say  or  prove. 
He  repudiates  the  interpretation  placed  upon  a previous 
letter  of  his  by  the  author  of  “ Photography  and  the  Pub- 
lic,” appearing  in  your  issue  of  November  11,  but  in  my 
opinion,  on  the  basis  of  a common-sense  argument,  that 
interpretation  was  a perfectly  natural  one,  and  very  cor- 
rect. 

It  is  perfectly  certain  that  Captain  Turton  cannot  have 
the  remotest  idea  how  a dry  plate  manufactory  is  con- 
ducted, or  in  what  manner  the  plates  are  sent  out.  He 
goes  back  to  1876  or  1877  (he  don’t  know  which,  and  I am 
sure  I don’t)  for  a statement  (and  a then  perfectly  correct 
statement)  of  the  late  editor’s,  to  support  his  case.  Does 
the  Captain  suppose  that  dry  plates  or  their  manufacture 
are  in  statu  quo  as  they  were  six  years  ago?  I wonder 
in  whit  factory  children  are  employed  in  either  coating  or 
packing  plates  at  the  preseut  day.  Possibly  such  a place 
may  exist,  and  possibly  Captain  Turton  may  deal  there  ; I 
have  never  met  anyone  else  who  ever  did.  Any  person 
who  knows  anything  of  the  gelatine  process  must  be  also 
aware  that  the  coating  of  gelatine  plates  is  an  operation 
entailing  the  greatest  care  and  dexterity.  Every  batch  of 
emulsion  is  tested  in  a score  of  different  ways,  both 
before  and  after  coating,  and  at  time  and  finish  of  packing. 
On  the  appearance  of  any  defect  locally  in  a plate,  it  is 
thrown  out  at  once,  aud  when  the  whole  batch,  from  some 
cause  or  another,  appears  defective,  they  are  at  once 
placed  in  the  copper  and  w’ashei  off.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible in  any  well-managed  factory  for  bad  plates  to  be 
mixed  with  good  ones  accidentally,  and  however  much 
Captain  Turton  may  endeavour  to  interpret  his  own  letter, 
he  will  never  succeed  in  making  me  view  it  in  any  light  but 
that  of  a ridiculous  charge  against  the  whole  body  of  gelatine 
plate  manufacturers,  lie  certainly  must  be  a most  unfor- 
tunate individual,  for,  mirabile  dictu,  we  find  no  one  sup- 
porting him  by  a similar  complaint  to  his  own.  I am  sure 
that  no  manufacturer  would  refuse  to  change,  without 
hesitation,  plates  guilty  of  the  defects  named  by  Captain 
Turton,  provided  they  were  not  caused  by  bad  manipu- 
lation. Whenever  I have  been  the  purchaser  of  dry 
plates,  I have  found  that  by  cash  with  order  I have  never 
failed  to  obtain  a reliable  article.  Once  I had  a large 
number  broken  from  insufficient  packiug,  and  the  firm  who 
supplied  me  made  good  my  loss  without  demur,  on  the 
production  of  proof  that  the  fault  was  theirs,  and  not  mine. 

I hope  no  one  will  be  appalled  by  the  astonishing  state- 
ment made  by  the  Captain  that  hundreds,  indeed  thou- 
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sanda,”  of  dry  plates  have  been  worked  by  him ; for  my 
own  part  I can  only  say  that  I should  never  have  thought 
it.  At  the  same  time,  I am  sure  that  everyone  will  agree 
with  me  when  I say  that  even  supposing  that  “ millions  ” 
of  plates  had  been  developed  by  Captain  Turton,  yet  still 
he  might  have  something  to  learn.  It  is  refreshing  to 
read  the  way  in  which  he  makes  an  attack  in  a hypotheti- 
cal manner  upon  the  photographic  journals,  and  then 
suddenly  retires  from  that  attack  and  honours  them  with 
his  praise.  He  need  scarcely  fear  that  anything  he 
can  introduce  to  the  photographic  worldybr  its  benefit  will 
be  withheld  by  any  journal  ; and  in  future,  before  he  talks 
of  establishing  his  position,  he  should  remember  the  advice 
of  Mrs.  Glass  in  her  book  ou  cookery,  where  she  says, 
“ First  catch  your  hare,  and  then  cook  it." — I am,  sir,  &c., 

“Not  at  Sea.” 


Sir, — In  your  issue  of  December  2nd,  Captain  Turton 
asks,  “ Why  are  plates  sent  out  from  the  same  maker, 
some  of  which  produce  excellent  negatives,  while  others, 
worked  by  the  same  operator  and  with  the  same  chemicals, 
produce  only  ghostly  images,  or  negatives  covered  with 
spots,  moons,  comets,  or  stars?”  I understand  the  gallant 
gentleman  has  been  asking  this  question  in  various  forms, 
and  of  various  people,  for  some  time  past,  and  as  no  one 
else  seems  inclined  to  answer  him,  perhaps  you  will  grant 
me  space  to  do  so.  First,  however,  as  the  Captain  seems 
to  be  a somewhat  choleric  individual,  and  as  I have  not 
had  the  gloves  on  for  many  years,  I must  beg  of  you  to 
grant  me  the  protection  of  an  alias ; and  please,  Mr.  Editor, 
if  he  should  call  on  you,  don’t  tell  him  where  I live. 

The  two  great  difficulties  Captain  Turton  encountered 
while  he  was  developing  these  thousands  of  commercial 
dry  plates  seem  to  have  been  (1 ) want  of  density,  and 
(2)  spots  of  various  kinds.  He  does  not  mention  fog,  hala- 
tion, green  fog,  frilling,  or  any  of  the  other  ills  which  gela- 
tine films  are  heir  to,  but  confines  himself  to  weakness  and 
spots,  and  wishes  to  know  why  the  makersentthemout.  Well, 
sir,  I speak  diffidently;  I have  these  plates  “by  hundreds 
and  by  thousands”  very  much  on  my  mind,  for  I seldom  de- 
velop a dozen  plates  in  a week,  except  during  my  annual 
“good  time  ;”but  I guess  the  reason  the  maker  sold  those  bad 
plates  was  that  he  did  not  know  they  were  thin  and  spotty, 
and  that  if  Captain  Turton  had  written  to  him  and  seut 
him  a plate  or  two  to  re-test,  the  maker  would  have  said 
that  he  would  replace  the  plates,  and  that  he  was  much 
obliged  to  the  Captain  for  pointing  the  matter  out.  He 
(the  maker)  might  also  possibly  have  added  that  though 
he  wished  to  sell  a thoroughly  reliable  plate,  knowing  that 
that  was  his  only  way  of  keeping  up  his  sales,  yet  the 
peculiarities  of  gelatine  emulsion  work  are  such  that  if  the 
patient  Job  himself  had  been  engaged  in  it,  the  devil  would 
not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  get  hiCu  worried  with 
boils  or  anything  else,  but  would  just  have  let  him  go  on 
trying  to  make  good  plates  till  he  broke  his  heart  and  died. 

In  his  last  paragraph  Captain  Turton  is  at  his  best. 
Among  advertising  dry-plate  workers  we  find  the  names 
of  Mawdsley,  Swan,  and  Thomas.  Are  these  men,  and 
others  like  them,  who  have  laboured  to  make  photography 
what  it  is,  to  be  called  “a  clique  of  traders?”  And  will 
not  the  photographic  world  laugh  when  it  reads  the  darkly- 
expressed  insinuation  which  Captain  Turton  makes  in  his 
penultimate  paragraph,  to  the  effect  that  you,  sir — you  and 
your  colleagues,  contemporaries,  and  associates — are  pan- 
derers  and  time-servers,  ready  to  suppress  anything  that 
might  be  distasteful  to  the  sensitive  conscience  of  the 
rascally  plate-maker? — I am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, John  Doe. 


LANTERN  SLIDES  AT  THE  SOUTH  LONDON 
SOCIETY’S  POPULAR  MEETING. 

Sib, — As  the  next  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photo- 
graphic Society  is  to  be  a popular  meeting,  as  it  is  called, 


which  is  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  by  members  and 
friends  of  the  Society,  and  as  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  and  myself 
have  undertaken  to  exhibit  any  slides  that  may  be  sent,  I 
wish  to  make  a few  remarks  in  respect  to  the  sizes  of 
slides. 

Some  two  years  ago,  when  I exhibited  for  fhe  Society  on 
a similar  occasion,  many  slides  were  not  handed  to  me  until 
after  the  lights  in  the  Hall  were  turned  down.  I think  it 
would  be  much  better  if  slides,  with  any  explanation  that 
may  be  required  to  be  given,  were,  if  possible,  sent  addressed 
to  me  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  London, 
during  the  day  or  before  the  exhibition  commences,  so  that 
we  may  arrange  and  classify  them.  Mr.  Bridge  will  under 
take  to  describe  the  slides  submitted.  On  the  occasion  before 
mentioned,  several  transparencies,  whole  plato  size,  were 
handed  up  to  me  to  exhibit,  and  various  other  odd  sizes,  which 
were  of  course  impossible  to  show.  For  those  who  are  not 
conversant  with  the  sizes  of  slides  required  for  the  lantern, 
I may  state  that  the  size  most  suitable  is  three  and  a quarter 
inches  square  ; but  any  way,  they  must  not  measure  more 
nor  less  than  three  and  a quarter  inches  high,  so  as  to  tit  the 
ordinary  frames  (or  blocks).  Several  slides  were  also  handed 
to  me  which  were  far  too  dense  to  show  well.  To  get  a good 
result,  the  high  lights  of  the  slide  must  be  perfectly  bare 
glass,  and  only  the  extreme  shadows  opaque;  the  slightest 
deposit  or  veil  in  the  high  lights  is  fatal  to  a good  result  on 
the  screen.  I trust  all  those  who  wish  to  exhibit  will  comply 
with  tfce  above  conditions,  so  as  to  avoid  anything  like  con- 
fusion, and  that  we  may  have  an  enjoyable  evening.  Mr. 
Bridge  will  also  make  arrangements  for  a little  music.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  any  information  1 can. — Yours  very 
truly,  William  Brooks. 

Laurel  Villa,  Wray  Park,  Reigate,  Surrey. 


HALATION. 

Dear  Sib, — With  much  interest  I read  your  article  on 
“ Halation.”  Last  year  I was  much  troubled  with  this 
evil,  which  I tried  to  cure  (without  any  great  success)  by 
the  application  of  a black  benzole  varnish  to  the  back  of 
the  plate.  I sought  my  remedy  in  another  direction,  and 
think  I have  found  it ; at  least,  the  fault  has  not  shown  itself 
this  summer,  even  when  taking  portraits  right  against  a 
window  in  my  drawing-room  ; all  my  landscape  pictures  (I 
make  no  other)  being  also  free  thereof. 

Halation,  in  my  experience,  is  simply  due  to  under- 
exposure and  forcing  the  (ferrous-oxalate)  development- 
The  iron  developer  lias  a tendency  to  bring  out  the  well- 
lighted  parts  very  strong ; consequently,  when  the  expo- 
sure has  not  been  long  enough  to  get  the  details  in  the 
dark  parts,  shadows,  foliage,  &c.,  we  are  apt  to  force  the 
development,  and  the  bright  details  which  stand  out  against 
the  sky  are  sure  to  show  the  defect.  The  development 
should  be  quick  enough  to  get  at  once  the  various  grada- 
tions, but  not  so  long  as  to  cause  a spread  of  the  silver 
molecules  in  the  high  lights.  It  may  be  that  I am  wrong, 
but  I think  experience  has  shown  me  to  be  right. 

I now  beg  to  ask  you  for  some  information.  What  is 
hydroquinone  ? Who  sells  it  in  London,  and  at  what  price  ? 
Perhaps  the  article  is  known  here,  in  the  pharmacopoeia, 
under  a different  name.  With  very  good  success  I tried 
Dr.  Eder’s  chloride  of  silver  emulsion  ; it  gives  very  good 
transparencies  : I found  it  fairly  sensitive  (about  as  much 
as  wet  collodion)  in  the  camera.  The  development  has, 
however,  one  very  great  inconvenience,  viz.,  unless  it  be 
thoroughly  washed  out,  it  must  spoil  the  fixing  bath  ; so 
that  sulphur  toning  sets  in  very  soon,  giving  very  fine 
black  tones,  which  fade  almost  entirely  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  days.  What  we  want  most,  I think,  is  a new  fixing 
agent  for  gelatine  plates  in  general ; since,  unless  you  have 
special  appliances,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the 
hyposulphite,  the  negatives  are  sure  to  spoil  sooner  or 
later.  Yesterday  1 tried  sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonium,, 
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when  the  picture,  gelatine  and  all,  vanished  from  the  glass, 
running  off  in  streaks.  This  was  quite  a new  experience, 
and  the  more  sensational,  as  I had  always  read  that  this 
fixing  agent  was  quite  innocuous,  without  any  effect  on 

animal  tissue.  , 

I read  so  much  of  instantaneous  shutters  in  the  News, 
that  I,  and  perhaps  others  of  your  many  friends,  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  subjects  (seascapes,  clouds,  and 
open  views  excepted)  admit  of  an  instantaneous  exposure  . 
What  lens  is  to  be  used,  and  what  is  the  smallest  dia- 
phragm allowable?  What  size  can  the  picture  have  icell - 
defined  details  up  to  the  borders  t Some  years  ago  there  was  a 
song  in  England  about  a thing  you  read  about,  but  very 
seldom  see  ; ” and  I,  for  one,  should  be  very  glad  to  know 
whether,  with  a lens  said  to  cover  (say)  8 by  10,  you  <»n 
get  a well-defined  instantaneous  picture  of  the  same  size, 
(say)  of  an  avenue  with  foreground,  clouds,  and  moving 
objects  at  a proper,  but  not  too  great,  a distance,  or 
whether,  in  such  a case,  a much  larger  instrument  is  re- 
quired, working  with  full  aperture?— I am,  dear  sir,  very 
truly  yours.  H.  L.  f.  Haakmax. 


groctfbmgs  of 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  December  the  1st, 
1881,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Rev.  F.  F.  StathaM 
(president)  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Messrs.  Matthew  Whiting  and  Matthews  were  duly 
elected  members. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following 

Annual  Report. 

“ In  presenting  the  annual  report  for  1881,  your  Committee, 
whilst  congratulating  the  Society  upon  the  success  which  has 
attended  its  efforts  during  the  past  year,  would  wish  to  allude  to 
one  or  two  matters  of  importance  ; and  first  they  most  earnestly 
desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  necessity  of 
exerting  themselves  to  provide  a greater  number  of  papers  to  be 
read  during  the  year  ensuing,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which 
occasionally  presents  itself  in  procuring  papers  of  sufficient  inte- 
rest for  discussion.  The  Committee  trust  that,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  members  will  use  additional  efforts  in  this  direction,  and 
come  forward,  so  that  no  deficiency  being  felt  in  this  respect, 
the  interest  of  the  meetings,  together  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  may  be  enhanced.  In  connection  with  this  matter, 
your  Committee  think  that  it  would  be  very  useful  for  discus- 
sion to  arise  from  questions  being  asked,  and  when  the  reading  of 
a paper  might  not  be  desirable  ; many  points  being  of  temporary 
interest.  Your  Committee  desire  to  allude  to  the  artistic 
competition.  This,  upon  its  second  year  of  existence,  has  not 
proved  such  a success  as  to  warrant  the  Committee  in  carrying 
it  on  for  another  year  under  the  same  conditions.  This  matter 
will  claim  the  attention  of  the  Committee  early  in  the  new  year, 
and,  if  thought  desirable,  it  may  be  renewed  under  different 
arrangements.  Your  Committee  would  also  call  attention  to  the 
out-door  meetings  appointed  to  be  held  during  the  summer  recess 
of  the  Society.  Two  have  been  held  during  the  present  year ; 
but,  in  point  of  numbers,  they  were  not  a success,  the  first  being 
hel  i at  K.ew,  the  second  at  Dulwich.  At  the  latter  place  several 
members  present  expressed  the  opinion  that,  as  the  out-door 
meetings  of  tbe  Society  have  resolved  themselves  more  into 
social  gatherings  than  into  anything  of  a photographic  nature, 
that  any  future  meetings  to  be  held  during  the  recess  should 
take  place  in  a more  central  position,  in  order  that  a larger 
gathering  might  possibly  be  the  result.  This  will  also  be  a 
matter  for  the  Committee  to  determine  during  the  ensuing 
spring.  The  annual  popular  meeting  for  exhibiting  lantern  pic- 
tures in  January,  and  tne  Technical  Exhibition  meeting  in 
November,  passed  off  with  a large  amount  of  success.  Your 
Committee  congratulates  the  members  upon  the  addition  to  their 
numbers,  there  having  been  eight  new  members  elected  against 
only  two  resignations.  During  the  year  the  following  papers 


have  been  read  : — “ An  Artistic  Competition,”  E.  Dunmore  ; 

“ The  Value  of  Photography  as  a Critical  Agent,”  F.  F.  Stat- 
ham  ; “ Two  Practical  Hints,”  L.  Warnerke  ; “ Gelatino-bromide 
Paper,’’  IV.  T.  Morgan  ; “A  Gossip  with  Old  Friends,"  G. 
Croughton  ; “ Hot  Weather  Emulsion  and  the  Development  of 
Gelatine  Plates,”  Archer  Clarke  ; “ On  the  Reproduction  of 
Small  Negatives  for  Single  Transfer  Carbon  Printing,”  W.  P. 
Wilkinson.  The  following  gentlemen  have  exhibited  matters  of 
interest  at  the  meetings:  — Messrs.  F.  York,  W.  Brooks,  F. 
Howard.  Payne  Jennings,  G.  F.  Williams,  J.  Nesbitt,  W.  M. 
Ayres,  W.  England,  C.  G.  Cutchey,  L.  Warnerke,  G.  R.  Baker, 
W.  C.  Hughes,  J.  Otway,  W.  T.  Morgan,  G.  8mith,  Wilkinson 
and  Co.,  A.  Cowan  J.  Werge,  A.  L.  Henderson,  J.  Harrison,  J.  F. 
Shew,  T.  Bolas,  and  A.  J.  Jarman.  In  conclusion,  your  Com- 
mittee trust  that,  by  the  earnest  co-operation  of  all  tbe  officers 
and  members  of  the  Society,  its  prosperity  may  be  continued 
with  renewed  vigour,  and  its  sphere  of  usefulness  greatly  en- 
larged during  the  ensuing  year.  The  Treasurer’s  report  showed 
that  the  Society  was  in  a flourishing  condition,  with  a balance  in 
hand  of  about  £15,  the  accounts  having  been  audited  by  Messrs. 
Adkins  and  Harrison. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  as  follows : — 
President — Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A. 

Vice-presidents — Messrs.  W.  Brooks,  F.  Howard,  T.  Hughes, 
P.  Mawdsley,  Edwin  Cocking. 

Committee — Messrs.  T.  Bolas,  W.  B.  Bolton,  W.  Cobb,  A. 
Cowan,  E.  Dunmore,  E.  W.  Foxlee,  L.  Warnerke,  G.  F.  Williams. 
Hon.  Treasurer — Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge. 

Secretary—  Mr.  H.  Garrett  Cocking. 

Mr.  Bolas  proposed  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President, 
and  said  that  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham’s  genial  countenance  at  all 
the  meetings  of  the  Society  was  a bond  of  unity  among  the 
members.  This  having  been  passed  by  acclamation, 

The  President,  in  responding,  said  he  had  come  straight  up 
from  Brighton  to  be  present  at  that  meeting.  He  always  was 
at  their  service  ; he  never  came  to  the  meeting  without  going 
away  benefited  in  some  way  or  other.  The  President  concluded 
his  remarks  by  saying  that  he  had  derived  much  pleasure  from 
the  past  meeting,  and  hoped  to  do  the  same  from  the  future 
ones. 

Mr.  Foxlee,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  (which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Brooks),  said  it  was  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  Secretary,  that  the  South  London 
Society  was  allowed  to  meet  in  that  room. 

Mr.  Wood,  in  reply,  said  that  it  gave  him  and  the  Society  of 
Arts  pleasure  to  be  of  service  to  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  and  said  that  however  well  the  technical  part  of  tbe 
Society  was  carried  out,  the  business  matters  had  to  be  attended 
to,  and  he  was  sure  the  Treasurer  took  them  to  heart,  and 
carried  them  out  ably. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dunmore,  and  responded  to 
by  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  then  showed  some  of  Fletcher’s  gas  furnaces  in 
actioD,  and  showed  that  by  means  of  a blow-pipe  worked  by  a foot 
bellows,  the  heating  power  of  the  gas  was  considerably  increased, 
so  that  in  five  minutes  he  melted  five  ounces  of  silver.  This  was 
a very  convenient  method,  as  these  gas  furnaces  could  be  lighted 
and  used  at  once,  and  extinguished  as  soon  as  they  were  done  with. 
A bath-brick  was  the  best  thing  to  pour  hot  metal  into.  Mr.  Bolas 
also  showed  a furnace  worked  on  the  same  principle  for  heating 
iron  bars  ; also  one  for  glass  blowing,  in  which  the  flame  could 
easily  be  reduced  to  a small  one,  or  raised  to  a roar.  Great 
interest  was  taken  by  the  meeting  in  the  matters  shown  by  Mr. 
Bolas,  and  many  questions  were  asked  and  answered. 

Tbe  room  was  then  lighted  by  electricity,  and  Mr.  H.  True- 
man Wood  gave  a short  account  of  an  attempt  which  had  been 
made  to  photograph  the  audience  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  the  previous  evening  by  the  light  of  six  electric  lamps  which 
were  there  burning.  The  speaker  said  that  exposures  of  a minute 
with  a Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear  of  11  in.  focus  had  given 
mere  ghosts,  and  none  of  the  other  lenses  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful, which  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  thick  opal  glass  shades 
with  which  the  lamps  were  surrounded,  the  opal  glass  preventing 
the  passage  of  the  rays  of  higher  actinic  power.  The  lights 
which  the  members  now  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  were 
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worked  from  the  engine  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  wire  having 
been  laid  for  the  purpose,  and  the  manager  of  the  Jablochkoff 
Company  had  kindly  consented  to  allow  them  to  remain  this 
evening,  that  the  South  Loudon  Society  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  them  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Wood  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  photographers  to  the  use  of  secondary  batteries  for  light- 
ing purposes.  He  thought  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
provide  a bati  ery  which,  after  charging  by  an  ordinary  battery, 
would  work  a light  during  a period  sufficiently  long  for  a portrait 
to  be  taken. 

The  Chairman  said  that  all  the  members  must  feel  indebted 
to  Mr.  Wood  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  to  procure  the  electric 
light  for  them,  and  asked  Mr.  Wood,  as  he  took  such  an  interest 
in  the  matter  as  regards  photography,  whether  he  would  not  read 
a paper  at  one  of  tho  meetings  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Wood  promised  to  do  so  as  soon  as  he  had  anything  to 
demonstrate. 

The  President  then  stated  that  the  Annual  Lantern  Meeting 
would  be  held  in  January,  and  that  Mr.  Brooks  had  undertaken 
the  lantern  part,  and  as  this  was  made  a popular  night,  some 
little  music  might  be  anticipated,  which  Mr.  Bridge  would  arrange 
and  superintend. 

Mr.  Brooks  reminded  members  who  contemplated  making 
slides,  that  they  must  be  3}  inches  one  way,  or  they  could  not 
be  shown  ; the  last  time  he  undertook  the  management  he  had 
had  transparencies  handed  up  8J  by  8^. 

The  Chairman  having  called  attention  to  the  ennual  dinner, 
the  meeting  adjourned  after  one  of  the  most  interesting  evenings 
of  the  year. 


South  London  Photographic  Society  Dinndr. 

On  Saturday  last,  December  3rd,  a large  number  of  the  members 
attended  the  dinner  at  the  Ilolborn  Restaurant,  and  after  a most 
excellent  repast  had  been  partaken  of,  the  usual  toast  of  “ The 
Queen”  was  duly  honoured. 

The  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham  then  proposed  the  “ South  London 
Photographic  Society,”  aud  the  Secretary  having  responded,  the 
“ Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  ” was  proposed,  it  being 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  then  sang  “That  Awful  Littlo  Scrub,” 

and 


There  was  a numerous  attendance  of  the  members. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  confirmed.  Mr.  V.  C.  Baird 
and  Mr.  F.  Millington  were  admitted  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  S.  Rollo  read  a report  of  the  proceedings,  stating  that 
arrangements  for  the  Exhibition  in  February  were  progressing 
satisfactorily,  that  forms  and  prospectuses  had  been  sent  out.  that 
two  gold,  eight  silver,  and  fifteen  bronze  medals,  struck  from 
fine  steel  dies,  were  already  finished,  and  that  the  judges  who 
had  consented  to  act  were  of  the  highest  skill,  both  iu  art  and 
technicality.  A store  had  been  rented  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
exhibits.  The  prices  of  admission  and  charge  for  advertisments 
in  catalogues  had  been  fixed,  and  it  had  been  decided  to  light 
the  hall  of  the  Albert  Institute  by  the  electric  light  during  the 
Exhibition. 

Mr  Roger  exhibited  a drop  shutter,  the  novelty  of  which  con- 
sisted in  its  being  acted  upon  by  a pneumatic  tube,  the  chances 
of  disturbing  the  camera  being  thereby  avoided. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  next  Exhibition  of  lantern  slides  be 
held  on  the  third  Thursday  in  January,  when  views  in  Sweden 
and  Norway,  with  other  attractive  subjects,  will  be  repre- 
sented. 

A paper  read  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Valentine,  entitled  “ Half-an- 
Hour  on  Photographic  Matters  ” (see  page  580),  was  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  eveuing.  He  brought  an  experience  of 
fifteen  years  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  difficult  landscape  photo- 
graphy, and  so  treated  his  paper  that  he  kept  his  audienoe  bound 
with  interest. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Messrs.  Rollo,  Roger,  and 
Valentine. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Macdougald  promised  a paper  for  next  meeting,  to 
be  held  on  the  11th  January  next  instead  of  the  4th,  on  account 
of  the  Christmas  holidays. 

A letter  received  from  Captain  Turton,  R.N.,  Florence,  was 
referred  to  the  Council. 

Mr.  Johnson,  hon.  secretary,  called  the  members’  attention 
to  a handsome  japanned  and  lettered  case  for  holding  the  folio 
and  records  of  the  Association,  the  gift  of  the  President,  and 
proposed  a hearty  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  A.  W att  and  Mr.  S.  Rollo  were  elected  members  of  Council, 

This  closed  a most  enjoyable  evening. 


Mr.  E.  Cocking,  in  his  response  for  the  Society,  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  six  members  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society  were  officers  of  the  Parent  Society,  and  twenty-eight 
members  were  common  to  both  societies. 

“Professional  Photography,”  proposed  by  the  Chair,  and 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  was  followed  by  “Com- 
mercial Photography,”  and  “ The  Photographic  Press. 

Other  toasts  having  been  proposed  and  responded  to,  Messrs. 
Heaviside,  Frestwich,  Bridge,  and  Cobb  sang  some  excellent 
songs,  aud  the  assembly  separated  at  a late  hour. 


Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institu- 
tion Rooms,  on  Thursday,  1st  inst.,  at  8 o’clock  p.m.,  Mr.  John 
Parker  (president)  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of,  when 
the  Treasurer  read  over  a detailed  statement  of  accounts,  which 
elicited  some  discussion  on  the  merits  of  “ popular  evenings.” 

Some  photographs  taken  by  means  of  the  electric  light  were 
passed  round  aud  criticised;  the  exposures  were  from  15  to  30 
seconds,  and  the  negatives  were  takeu  on  dry  plates. 

Mr.  Thomson  showed  some  photographs  illustrating  his  method 
of  printing-in  skies.  The  prints  were  greatly  admired,  aud  the 
description  of  his  method  was  listened  to  with  much  attention. 

A short  paper  on  “ A New  Photo-Chemical  Light  ” was  read 
by  the  Secretary,  and  some  experiments  showing  his  method 
of  working  were  made  (see  our  next). 


Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Associate 
The  third  general  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  session  wf 
held  in  Lamb  s Hotel,  Reform  Street,  on  Thursday  evenim 
December  1st,  James  C.  Cox,  Esq.  (president),  in  the  chai 


Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

A meeting  was  held  on  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  A.  Strivens  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  showel  a transparency  in  a plate  coated 
with  emulsion  prepared  by  Mr.  Henderson’s  trituration 
method. 

Mr.  Henderson  showed  a negative  taken  during  the  past 
summer,  and  put  away  in  the  usual  way  ; one  half  was  covered 
with  an  opaque  white  powder,  which  Mr.  Henderson  attributed  to 
expansion  of  the  gelatine  through  damp. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  that  perhaps  all  the  hyposulphite  had 
not  been  washed  out,  and  suggested  that  it  should  be  tested  with 
iodide  of  starch. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  noticed  that  when  a somewhat  porous 
varnish  was  used,  breaking  up  of  the  vainish  frequently  occurred 
from  the  moisture  of  the  breath  during  retouching.  He  found 
that  the  best  varnish  for  gelatine  negatives  was — 

Chromotype  collodion  i part 

Spirit  varnish  2 parts 

Methylated  ether  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 „ 

Mr.  Brown  read  a letter  from  the  vendors  of  the  sensitized 
silk  (the  New'  Phot  (-sensitized  Transparent  Silk  Process  Com- 
pany) exhibited  by  him  at  the  last  meeting,  in  which  they  ex- 
plained that,  by  a thirty-grain  bath  of  carbonate  of  soda,  they 
meant  thirty  grains  to  the  gallon. 

Mr.  Cowan  exhibited  a frame  for  printing  fancy  backgrounds 
direct  in  the  negative,  thus  saving  double  printing. 

In  answer  to  a question,  Mr.  A.  Haddon  thought  the  best 
method  of  recovering  the  potassic  oxalate  from  the  spent  oxalate 
developer  was  to  add  sufficient  caustic  potash  to  precipitate  the 
iron  as  an  oxide. 

Mr.  Henderson,  in  answer  to  another  question,  said  he  found 
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that  an  emulsion  made  with  ammonium,  instead  of  potassium, 
gave  greater  density,  and  that  a soft  gelatine  conduced  to  greater 
rapidity.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  been  experimenting  with 
various  gums,  and  he  found  that  by  adding  a certain  gum  to  the 
emulsion,  it  was  not  only  more  rapid  and  plucky,  but  developed 
and  fixed  quicker ; but  as  his’experiments  were  at  present  in- 
complete, he  did  not  state  the  formula,  but  promised  to  do  so 
upon  a future  occasion. 

Mr.  Haddon  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  use  so 
large  a quantity  of  developing  solution  as  was  generally  the  case, 
but  that 'it  was  sufficient  if  the  film  was  saturated;  and  he 
suggested  the  use  of  a camel’s  hair  pencil  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Brown  had  made  the  same  suggestion  at  a former  meeting, 
and  had  used  it  successfully  with  both  pyrogallic,  ferrous,  and 
oxalate  solutions,  and  believed  it  was  the  method  of  development 
of  the  future. 


$DaIIi  in  StuiU0. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— The  next  meet- 
ing of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  December 
13th,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when,  amongst  other 
matters  to  be  brought  forward,  papers  will  be  read  “ On  a New 
Sensitometer,”  by  Messrs.  J.  D.  Mucklow,  F.C.S.,  and  J.  B. 
Spurge  ; also  “ On  the  Production  of  Blue  or  Brown  Trans- 
parencies,” by  Mr.  D.  Woods. 

A Photographic  Gdn.— A clever  contrivance  has  been  shown 
to  us  by  Mr.  C.  Sands.  The  revolving  breach  consists  of  two 
cylindrical  receptacles,  A and  B.  One  of  these  is  packed  full  of 
circular  plates,  each  plate  being  mounted  in  a light  metal  frame 
or  rim.  The  charged  cylinder  being  brought  opposite  the 
chamber,  D,  one  of  the  plates  is  forced  forward  into  this  chamber 
by  a spiral  spring,  which  is  fixed  at  the  back  of  the  receptacle,  A. 


An  adjustment  to  the  required  distance  having  been  effected  by 
the  scale  shown  on  the  side  of  the  lens  tube,  exposure  is  effected 
by  pressure  on  the  trigger.  The  empty  receptacle,  B,  is  now 
brought  round  into  position,  and  the  exposed  plate  is  forced  into  it 
by  a sliding  piece  not  shown  in  the  diagram.  That  very  satisfactory 
results  may  be  obtained  with  this  apparatus  we  have  no  doubt ; 
but  its  extremely  murderous  appearance  might  cause  the  user  to 
be  subject  to  rat  her  unceremonious  treatment  if  ho  were  endeavour- 
ing to  secure  a portrait  of  an  Irish  landlord  or  of  the  Queen. 

Social  Meeting. — The  employees  of  Messrs.  Turnbull  and 
Sons,  Glasgow,  held  their  annual  reunion  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  Crown  Street,  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  ult.  At  the  supper 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  It.  Turnbull,  who  spoke  of  the 
good  feeling  such  meetings  promoted,  and  his  own  pleasure  at 
being  present.  Dancing  and  singing  were  engaged  in,  and 
altogether  a most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 

Messrs.  W.  and  D.  Downey,  of  Ebury  Street. — Messrs. 
W.  aud  D.  Downey  gave  a dinner  to  their  employees  on  Saturday 
evening.  About  thirty-three  sat  down,  at  G p.m.,  to  a well-served 
table.  Several  toasts  were  drank,  after  which  dancing  was  the 
order  of  the  day. 


$0  Comsfionbtatjj. 


All  Communications  connected  with  Advertisements  and  Busines 
to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Piper  & Carter,  “ Photographi 
Bews  OJice,  5,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  E.C.  Advertisers  are  re 
quested  to  make  all  Cheques  payable  to  Messrs.  Piper  & Carter 
and  c.  oised“  Union  bunk , Photographic  News  Co.  Account.” 


*#*  We  regret  that  pressure  on  our  space  compels  the  post- 
ponement of  “ At  Home  and  “ Topic.” 

Countryman. — 1.  A slight  deposit  occurs  sometimes  from  the 
presence  of  traces  of  lime  in  the  water.  Gentle  friction  with  a 
tuft  of  cotton-wool,  followed  by  a copious  rinsing  with  water,  will 
prove  a satisfactory  remedy.  If  preferred,  treatment  with  a very 
weak  acetic  acid  bath  may  be  resorted  to.  2.  It  is  tho  real 
developing  agent.  If  too  little,  the  solution  will  not  bo  sufficiently 
active ; and  if  too  much,  a deposition  of  solid  matter  is  likely  to 
occur. 

T.  C.  (Pangbourne). — 1.  The  result  is  admirable,  and  an  excellent 
enlargement  might  be  mado  from  the  negative.  2.  It  is 
surprising  how  far  one  may  over-expose  without  serious  mischief, 
provided  that  proppr  precautions  are  taken  in  development. 

J.  R.  P.  —The  violet  or  purple  deposit  consists  of  metallic  gold,  and 
its  separation  corresponds  to  proportionate  diminution  in  the 
toning  properties  of  the  solution. 

A.  L.  Riley. — It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  case  is  hopeless,  but  the 
greatest  chance  of  success  rests  in  a prolonged  treatment  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  potassium  cyanide. 

Arctus. — 1.  The  second  method  to  which  you  refer  is,  we  believe, 
the  best  known  ; and  the  special  difficulty  you  mention  may  be 
reduced  to  a minimum  by  the  exercise  of  intelligent  ca.ro.  Such 
points  as  an  equal  distribution  of  the  acid  solution,  and  the  effec- 
tive protection  of  the  prepared  paper,  should  suggest  themselves 
to  you.  In  piling  the  sheets  for  storage,  it  would  obviously  be 
desirable  to  place  face  in  contact  with  face,  and  back  with  back. 
2.  Fume  with  ammonia  before  use. 

II.  Howell. — The  print  is  a very  bad  lithograph ; and  the  circum- 
stance that  the  border  lines  are  far  from  parallel  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  it  has  been  reproduced  from  an  original  drawing  or 
engraving  by  a careless  photographer.  See  our  “ By-the-Bye  ” 
in  last  week’s  Photographic  News. 

W.  S.  F.  (Stockton-on-Tees). — Although  not  likely  to  be  so  useful 
as  a more  perfect  and  complete  apparatus,  very  good  results,  both 
as  regards  landscape  and  portrait  work,  may  be  produced  by  it 
provided  that  dry  plates  are  used. 

Harriet  Jones. — You  will  derive  much  information  from  Mr.  G. 
Croughton’s  article,  which  appeared  in  our  issue  for  Oct.  2,  1881. 

Barium. — The  mischief  would  be  reduced  to  an  almost  imperceptible 
minimium  if  thin  and  good  glass  were  used;  but  naturally,  blebs 
and  defects  would  produce  corresponding  markings. 

Rory. — You  are  wrong,  for  all  that.  We  have  the  best  means  of 
knowing  that  Robinson’s  pictures  this  year  are  not  combinations. 
In  some  cases  the  skies  are  printed  from  separato  negatives,  but 
the  figures  were  taken  with  the  landscape. 

S.  B.  Osgood.— Increase  the  proportion  of  nitrate  of  silver;  one- 
fourth  wore  than  you  have  boon  using  would  probably  prove 
satisfactory. 

One  in  a Difficulty.— 1.  The  markings  appear  to  be  due  to  the 
use  of  imperfectly  cleaned  or  old  glasses.  2,  A weak  bath  will 
answer  your  purpose  best,  and  it  nmy  be  necessary  for  you  to  add 
rather  less  iodiser  to  the  collodion. 

Midland. — Interesting,  but  hardly  suitable  for  our  pages. 

A Constant  Subscriber. — Your  bath  is  doubtless  contaminated 
with  anorganic  poison,  and  you  had  better  make  a fresh  solution. 
It  may  somewhat  mend  matters  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
acetic  acid  in  the  developer. 

Enquirer. — The  light  is  cot  nearly  so  intense  as  that  obtained  by 
the  combustion  of  magucsiuin,  neither  does  it  contain  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  actinic  rays. 

8.  F.  Martin. — 1.  We  believe  that  it  consists  merely  of  sulphide 
of  calcium  in  a state  of  almost  chemical  purity.  2.  No.  3.  When 
the  plate  has  been  over-exposed. 

Charles. — 1.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  anyone  is  now 
practising  the  process  commercially.  2.  Not  at  present.  3. 
About  eighty-four  pounds. 

Ambitious. — Unless  you  can  obtain  the  advice  of  someone  able  to 
judge  of  its  quality,  you  had  better  buy  a now  instrument  from 
an  optician  of  repute. 

B.  M.  J. — Pure  silver  should  be  used,  the  ordinary  standard  alloy 
being  acted  on  to  a certain  extent. 

F.  Peak. — A temperature  of  100°  Centigrade  is  hardly  sufficient. 
You  had  better  use  a chlorido  of  calcium  bath  or  an  oil  bath,  and 
work  at  about  106°  C. 

S.  M.  B. — It  has  become  so  much  decomposed  as  to  be  entirely 
useless  for  the  preparation  of  collodion. 

In  a Difficulty. — The  explanation  is  very  simple.  You  have 
allowed  fumes  of  ammonia  to  contaminate  the  air  of  your  dark- 
room. If,  however,  you  make  your  nitrato  bath  decidedly  acid 
a moderate  exposure  to  ammoniacal  fumes  will  work  no  mischief.’ 

T.  Smith. — There  is  no  alternative  but  to  rc-p  lish  the  lenses,  and 
you  had  better  let  the  maker  perform  the  operation,  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  instrument. 

Dundee. — 1.  Thank  you  for  the  suggestion.  2.  In  tho  early  part 
of  our  next  volume.  3.  After  cleaning  in  the  ordinary  way,  rub 
the  glass  well  with  a soft  cloth  on  which  powdered  French  chalk 
has  been  dusted. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  CHANGE  OF  TEMPERATURE 
ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES. 

The  above  subject  is  one  which  was  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length  at  a recent  “ Thursday  evening  ” meeting. 
It  was  stated  by  one  of  those  present  that  he  had,  in  more  cases 
than  one,  observed  a distinct  change  in  the  defining  power 
of  a lens  on  the  temperature  changing,  and  this  when 
special  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the  deposit  of 
moisture  on  the  glasses.  Several  other  gentlemen  corrobo- 
rated this  statement,  and  a very  interesting  discussion  took 
place  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

It  was  contended  by  some  that  the  chauge  was  brought 
about  by  the  alteration  of  the  density  of  the  air  between 
the  lenses,  and  not  by  a change  in  the  glass.  The  general 
opinion,  however,  seemed  to  he  that  the  change  was 
probably  in  the  latter.  It  was  pointed  out,  as  a likely 
explanation,  that  the  lenses  might  have  been  screwed  or 
burnished  into  their  mounts  when  the  weather  was  warm, 
and  that  the  contraction  of  the  brass  on  cooling  might 
distort  the  lens.  This  certainly  it  would  do.  We  are 
accustomed  to  look  upon  glass  as  a perfectly  rigid  substance, 
but  it  is  very  far  from  that ; it  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the 
most  perfectly  elastic  of  substances,  and  a very  slight 
pressure,  especially  on  the  thin  edge  of  a lens  of  large 
diameter,  might  distort  it  sufficiently  to  perceptibly  alter 
its  defining  power.  We  know,  however,  that  our  best  lens- 
makers  are  very  careful  not  to  screw  up  their  lenses  so 
tightly  that  any  such  distortion  of  the  glass  is  likely  to 
occur. 

It  was  given  ’as  another  possible  explanation  that  the 
mere  expansion  of  the  glasB  might  produce  the  effect  spoken 
of.  This  seems  unlikely,  as  the  expansion  of  glass  in 
changing  its  temperature  is  very  small,  aud,  moreover,  the 
expansion  would  be  proportionate  throughout  the  lens. 

We  would  throw  out  the  following  as  a likely  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  The  amount  of  expansion  produced  by  a 
given  increase  of  temperature  varies  somewhat  in  different 
kinds  of  glass,  and  we  believe  that  this  variation  in  the 
case  of  two  lenses  cemented  together,  as  in  the  front  com- 
bination of  a portrait  lens,  might  bring  about  such  an 
amount  of  distortion  as  to  appreciably  affect  the  workiug 
of  the  instrument.  The  change  of  form  brought  about 
by  the  differential  expansions  of  two  substances  is  one 
which  may  be  made  very  apparent  in  the  case  of  thin  sheets 
of  different  metals,  the  expansion  of  most  metal3,  when 
changing  temperature,  being  much  greater  than  that  of 
glass.  If,  for  example,  two  thin  strips,  one  of  brass,  the 
other  of  platinum,  be  soldered  together,  and  be  straight  at 


a certain  temperature,  they  will  assume,  on  becoming  either 
warmer  or  colder,  a curved  form,  the  convexity  being  on 
the  brass  side  in  the  case  of  increase  of  temperature.  A 
very  sensitive  thermometer  may  thus  be  constructed.  The 
principle  is,  as  is  well  known,  taken  advantage  of  for  com- 
pensating clocks  and  watches  to  prevent  them  from  going 
slow  in  warm,  or  fast  in  cold,  weather.  In  the  case  of  the 
watch,  the  rim  of  the  balance-wheel  is  slit  at  two  places, 
and  is  made  of  strips  of  platinum  and  brass,  the  brass 
being  to  the  outside.  In  this  case  the  warping  inwards  of 
the  halves  of  the  rim  of  the  balance-wheel  compensates 
for  the  increase  in  length  of  its  arms  on  the  weather  be- 
coming warmer. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a similar  action  to  that  of  the 
two  strips  of  metal  soldered  together  will  take  place  in  the 
case  of  two  lenses,  one  of  flint  and  the  other  of  crown 
glass,  when  they  are  cemented  together,  and  when  the 
temperature  changes.  The  alteration  in  form  will  un- 
doubtedly be  very  small.  The  total  expansion  of  glass  is 
trifling  compared  to  that  of  metal,  and,  moreover,  the 
proportionate  difference  of  expansion  is  very  much  less  in 
the  case  of  different  kinds  of  glass  than  in  the  case  of  dif- 
ferent metals  ; besides  which,  the  form  of  a lens  composed 
of  two  glasses  cemented  together  is  one  much  less  liable  to 
alter  than  that  of  a narrow  strip  which  we  took  as  an  ex- 
ample in  the  case  of  metals.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain 
that  a slight  distortion  of  the  shape  of  the  lens  may 
be  due  to  the  cause  we  have  mentioned.  We  believe, 
however,  that  a greater  change  in  the  working  of 
the  combination  is  likely  to  take  place  on  account  of  the 
state  of  strain  into  which  the  glass  will  be  thrown,  than 
on  account  of  actual  change  in  the  form  or  size  of  the 
glass.  It  is  well  known  that  the  effect  of  pressure  on 
glass  or  any  other  transparent  medium  is  to  change  in  a 
remarkable  degree  its  refracting  properties,  and  the  state 
of  strain  into  which  a combination  of  glasses  cemented 
together  would  be  brought  on  a change  of  temperature 
would  he  equivalent  to  considerable,  possibly  great  pres- 
sure. It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  a large 
aperture  leDS,  a very  small  change  in  form  or  density  will 
produce  a marked  effect. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  this  be  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon,  does  it  seem  to  make  its  appearance  only  in 
the  case  of  portrait  lenses,  and  not  in  the  case  of  rectilinear 
or  of  the  modern  form  of  single  lenses,  which  have  each 
two  cemented  joints? 

The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  por- 
trait lens  is  the  only  one  in  which  a slight  change  of  form 
or  density  will  make  any  marked  effect.  The  change, 
whether  it  were  brought  about  by  distortion  of  the  glass 
itself,  a3  just  explained,  or  by  pressure  of  the  brass 
mount,  would  he  equivalent  to  the  introduction  of  a cer- 
tain amount  of  spherical  aberration,  or  rather,  as  no  lens  is 
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entirely  without  spherical  aberration,  to  the  increase  of 
that  which  exists.  The  portrait  lens  is  the  only  one  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  spherical  aberration  by  the 
form  of  the  lens  itself.  In  the  single  lens,  for  example,  a 
very  large  amount  of  spherical  aberration  exists  when  it  is 
used  full  aperture,  so  much  that  any  additional  which 
might  arise  from  slight  distortion  of  the  lens  would  be  quite 
unobservable,  and  in  this  case  the  defect  is  got  rid  of  by 
considerably  reducing  the  aperture. 


QUINONE  AND  HYDRO-QUINONE. 

Now  that  hydro-quinoneis  occasionally  pressed  into  service 
as  a reducing  agent  wherewith  to  bring  out  the  latent 
image  on  bromide  of  silver,  a short  account  of  the 
chemistry  of  this  remarkable  body  may  prove  of  interest  to 
our  readers. 

Hydro-quinone  differs  from  pyrogallic  acid  by  containing 
one  combining  proportion  of  oxygen  less ; the  formula  of 
pyrogallic  acid  being  C„H603,  and  that  of  hydro-quinone, 
C6H60>.  Like  pyrogallic  acid,  hydro-quinone  is  a power- 
ful reducing  agent,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
alkali  the  oxidation  proceeds  so  far  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
production  of  brown  ulmic  products  like  those  produced 
from  pyrogallic  acid  under  similar  circumstances. 

A substance  of  considerable  scientific  interest  called 
uinone,  kinone,  or  chinone,  may  be  regarded  as  the  imme- 
iate  parent  of  hydro-quinone,  hydro-kinone,  or  hvdro- 
chinone  ; and  thisparent  compound,  which  contains  C6Hi02, 
may  be  readily  obtained  by  distilling  a mixture  of  one 
part  of  quinic  acid,  four  parts  of  manganese  dioxide, 
and  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  ; this  latter  being  previously 
diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water.  A very  gentle  heat 
being  now  applied,  dense  white  vapours  pass  over  into  the 
receiver,  and  these  condense  into  beautiful  shining 
yellow  spangles  of  quinone.  By  the  action  of  suitable 
hydrogenizing  agents,  such  as  an  aqueous  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid  or  of  hydriodic  acid,  the  quinone  is 
readily  converted  into  hydro-quinone,  which  may  then  be 
obtained  in  colourless  transparent  rhombic  crystals  by 
evaporating  the  solution.  Intermediate  between  quinone 
and  ordinary,  or  colourless,  hydro-quinone  there  stands  a 
remarkable  green  body  containing  C6H,Oj.  C6fcL02  ; and 
this  intermediate  body  may  be  formed  by  cautiously  hydro- 
genising  quinone,  the  slow  oxidation  of  hydro-quinone,  or 
the  direct  union  of  quinone  and  hydro-quinone. 

By  reference  to  the  price  list  of  Messrs.  Hopkin  and 
Williams  for  the  present  month,  we  see  that  hydro-quinone 
is  quoted  at  10s.  per  ounce,  this  being  a notable  reduction 
on  the  price  which  would  have  been  charged  some  years 
ago.  We  may,  however,  hope  that  a moderate  demand  for 
the  article  may  bring  about  such  a lowering  of  the  price  as 
to  make  hydro-quinone  development  as  cheap  as,  or  perhaps 
cheaper  than,  pyrogallic  development  ; especially  as  Nietzki 
has  recently  published  details  of  a method  by  which  quinone 
may  be  economically  and  easily  prepared  by  the  oxidation 
of  aniline. 

. lor  this  purpose  a cold  mixture  of  one  part  of  aniline, 
eight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  thirty  of  water,  is  treated  with 
powdered  bichromate  of  potassium,  until  the  dark  precipi- 
tate which  first  forms  is  re-dissolved,  about  two  and  a-half 
parts  of  the  bichromate  being  required  in  ordinary  cases. 
The  mix'ure  is  now  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  about  twelve 
hours,  after  which  it  is  agitated  with  ether,  this  solvent 
dissolving  out  the  quinone,  and  carrying  it  to  the  surface. 
It  is  now  merely  necessary  to  evaporate  the  ethereal  solution 
in  order  to  obtain  the  quinone  in  a crystalline  state. 

,^e  have  ourselvei  tried  the  above-described  process  of 
Nietzki,  and  find  it  to  be  easy,  and  the  yield  abundant.  No 
difficulty  need  now  stand  in  the  way  of  manufacturing 
hydro-quinone  at  a price  of  between  one  and  two  shillings 
per  ounce. 


lumr. 

HERR  LOWY  IN  VIENNA— THE  LICHTDRUCK 
PROCESS  IN  DETAIL. 

Lichtdruck  is  German  by  name  and  German  by  nature ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  among  German-speaking  people  that  the 
process  is  carried  out  to  perfection  and  upon  a large  scale. 
Munich  counts  three  large  Lichtdruck  establishments  at 
least — thoBeofHerrn  Albert,  Bruckmann,  and  Obnernetter  ; 
Vienna  has  certainly  as  many  ; while  in  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Fiankfort,  Mayence,  Hamburg,  and  elsewhere,  first-class 
Lichtdruck  firms  are  to  be  found. 

Herr  Lbwy’s  studio  at  Vienna  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
photographic  establishments  we  have  met  with,  since  it  com- 
bines the  taking  of  high-class  portrait  negatives  with  silver 
and  mechanical  printing.  We  should  much  like  to  describe 
the  portrait-taking  branch  of  the  establishment,  as  well  as 
the  more  industrial ; but,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  not  the 
space  at  our  disposal ; and  secondly,  by  reason,  as  it  was 
explained  to  us,  of  an  “ unruhiges  Frauen-zimmer”  in  the 
glass-room,  we  could  do  no  more  than  take  a hasty  glance 
at  that  part  of  the  building.  We  must  be  content  for  the 
present  to  bear  testimony  to  the  charming  bust  portraits  of 
Viennese  ladies  for  which  Herr  Lbwy  has  recently  become 
well-nigh  as  famous  as  Luckardt,  and  pass  on  to  the  L:cht- 
druck  rooms ; for  a lull  description  of  the  process  as  it  is 
practised  at  the  present  day  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to 
our  readers. 

In  Herr  Lbwy’s  compact  establishment  there  is  a personnel 
of  no  less  than  forty,  of  which  the  greater  number  are 
employed  upon  Lichtdruck.  There  is  both  the  Schnell-press 
(quick-press)  and  hand-press  here,  for  Herr  Lbwy  does  work 
of  all  sorts,  from  the  finest  to  tho  roughest.  It  is  rather  a 
warm  atmosphere  into  which  we  are  first  introduced,  an 
apartment  not  very  roomy  and  not  very  light,  and  here  we 
are  initiated  into  the  first  stage  of  the  process. 

Here  is  a sheet  of  glass.  It  is  very  thick,  apparently  a 
quarter  of  an-inch,  and  it  is  to  be  made  into  a printing 
block.  The  glass  has  been  cleaned,  and  is  now  ready  to 
receive  the  preliminary  coating.  The  solution  must  be  used 
fresh,  and  is  prepared  of — 

Soluble  glass  3 parts 

White  of  egg  7 „ 

Water  ...  9 to  10  ,, 

The  soluble  glass  must  be  free  from  caustic  potash.  The 
mixture  is  filtered  and  made  use  of  the  same  day,  being 
applied  to  the  glass  as  evenly  as  possible.  The  superfluous 
liquid  is  poured  off,  and  the  film  dried  either  spontaneously, 
or  by  slightly  warming.  The  film  is  generally  dry  in  a few 
minutes,  when  it  is  rinsed  with  water,  bearing  an  open, 
porous  surface  that  is  said  to  be  slightly  opalescent.  We 
are  bound  to  say,  however,  that  this  opalescence  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  our  inexperienced  eyes. 

Many  of  these  plates  (the  surface  now  perfectly  dry) 
are  here  ready  for  further  treatment.  They  stand 
upon  a slate  slab,  which  is  warm,  for  underneath  is  a 
water-bath.  Herr  Furkl,  the  skilful  manager  of  this 
department,  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  Lichtdruck 
photographers,  and  he  sees  at  a glance  the  quality  of  a 
prepared  plate  without  any  practical  testing.  “ Now,  this 
is  a good  preliminary  film,”  he  says ; it  is  a glass  that  is 
transparent,  and  yet  slightly  dull.  The  film  is  so  thin,  you 
can  scarcely  believe  it  is  there. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  stage  of  the  process — the 
application  of  a firm  of  bichromated  gelatine  to  the  plate. 
This  is  the  formula  generally  U3ed  : — 

Bichromate  of  potash  15  grammes 

Gelatine  21  ounces 

Water  20  to  22  „ 

According  to  the  weather,  the  amount  of  water  is  varied  ; 
but,  in  any  case,  the  solution  is  a very  fluid  one.  An 
ounce  is  about  35  grammes,  as  our  readers  know. 
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The  bichromated  gelatine  is  poured  upon  the  plate  (it 
makes  a very  thin  film),  and  the  glass  then  put  into  the 
drying-chamber.  Much  depends  upon  the  drying.  A 
■water-bath  with  gas-burner  is  used  for  heating,  and  a slate 
slab,  perfectly  level,  receives  the  glass  plate.  The  drying- 
chamber  is  kept  at  an  even  temperature  of  50p  C.  The 
object  to  be  attained  is  a fine  grain  throughout  the  surface 
of  the  gelatine,  and  unless  this  grain  is  satisfactory,  the 
finished  printing-block  never  will  be.  If  the  gelatine  film 
is  too  thick,  then  the  grain  will  be  coarse  ; or,  again,  if  the 
temperature  in  drying  be  too  high,  there  will  be  no  grain 
at  all.  The  drying  is  complete  in  two  or  three  hours,  and 
should  not  take  longer. 

The  film  is  now  ready  for  printing  under  a negative,  and 
this  is  done  in  an  ordinary  printing-frame.  The  sensitive 
film  being  upon  the  surface  of  a thick  glass  plate,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  cliche  or  negative  employed  should  be 
upon  patent  plate,  or  not  upon  glass  at  all,  so  as  to  ensure 
perfect  contact.  Best  of  all  is  it  to  employ  a stripped 
negative,  in  which  case  absolute  contact  is  ensured  in 
printing.  It  is  only  in  these  circumstances  that  the  most 
perfect  impression  can  be  secured. 

The  exposure  is  very  rapid.  Any  one  accustomed  to 
photo-lithographic  work  will  understand  this.  At  any  rate, 
every  photographer  knows  that  bichromated  gelatine  is 
much  more  sensitive  than  the  chloride  of  silver  he  generally 
has  to  do  with.  There  is  no  other  way  of  measuring  the 
exposure  than  by  photometer  or  personal  experience,  and 
the  latter,  we  are  assured,  is  by  far  the  best  method. 

The  impression  is  taken  from  the  pressure-frame,  and 
put  into  cold  water.  Here  it  remains  for  half-an-hour  or 
an  hour,  according  to  discretion.  The  purpose  is,  of  course, 
to  permit  the  soluble  bichromate  to  wash  out.  It  is  when 
the  print  comes  out  of  this  bath  that  judgment  is  passed 
upon  it.  An  experienced  eye  tells  at  once  what  it  is  fit 
for.  If  it  is  yellow,  the  yellowness  must  be  of  the  slightest ; 
indeed,  Herr  Furkl  will  not  admit  that  a good  plate  is 
yellow  at  all.  A yellow  tint  means  that  it  will  take  up 
too  much  ink  when  the  roller  is  passed  over  it. 

The  washed  and  dried  plate  should  appear  like  a design 
of  ground  and  polished  glass.  The  ground-glass 
appearance  is  given  by  the  grain.  If  there  are  pure  lights 
(almost  transparent)  and  opalescent  shadows,  the  plate  is  a 
good  one. 

We  have  now  a printing-block  ready  for  the  press.  If 
it  is  to  be  printed  by  machinery  (that  is  to  say,  in  a Schnell- 
press),  the  surface  is  etched  ; if  it  is  to  be  more  carefully 
handled  in  a hand-press,  etching  is  rarely  resorted  to,  and 
it  is  moistened  only  with  glycerine  and  water. 

Here  is  a plate  about  to  be  etched.  It  is  placed  upon 
a levelling-stand,  and  the  etching  fluid  poured  upon  it. 
The  formula  is — 


Glycerine  

Ammonia  ...  ... 

Nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre)  ... 
\V  ater  ...  ...  ...  ... 


150  parts 
50  ., 

5 i, 

25  „ 


Another  equally  good  formula,  which  is  recommended 
by  Allgeyer,  who  managed  Herr  Albert’s  Lichtdruck 
printing  for  some  years,  is— 

Glycerine  500  parts 

Water  500  ,, 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  ...  15  „ 


In  lieu  of  common  salt,  15  parts  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
or  other  hygroscopic  salt,  such  as  chloride  of  calcium,  may 
be  employed. 

The  etching  fluid  is  permited  to  remain  upon  the  image 
for  half  an  hour.  Herr  Furkl  invites  us  to  touch  the  plate, 
and  by  gently  moving  the  finger  to  and  fro  over  the  surface, 
we  distinctly  feel  the  swelling  or  relief  of  the  image.  The 
plate  is  not  washed  afterwards,  but  the  etching  fluid  simply 
poured  off,  so  that  the  printing  block  remains  impregnated 
with  glycerine  and  water;  at  the  most,  a piece  of  bibulous 
paper  is  used  to  absorb  any  superfluous  quantity  of 


the  etching  fluid.  After  etching,  the  block  goes  straight 
to  the  printing  press. 

The  inking  up  and  printing  are  done  very  much  as  in 
lithography.  If  it  requires  a practised  hand  to  produce  a 
good  lithographic  print,  it  Stands  to  reason  that  in  dealing 
with  a gelatine  printing  block,  instead  of  a stone,  skill  and 
practice  are  moie  necessary  still.  Therefore,  at  this  point 
the  photographer  should  hand  over  the  work  to  the  litho- 
grapher, or  rather  the  Lichtdruck-printer.  It  is  only  by 
coaxing  judiciously  with  roller  and  sponge  that  a good 
printing  block  can  be  obtained,  and  no  amount  of  teaching 
theoretically  can  beget  a good  printer.  To  appreciate  how 
skilful  a printer  must  be,  it  is  only  necessary,  indeed,  to  see 
the  imperfect  proofs  that  first  result,  and  to  watch  how 
these  are  gradually  improved  by  dint  of  rolling,  rubbing, 
etching,  cleaning,  &c. 

In  all  Lichtdruck  establishments,  two  kinds  of  ink 
rollers  are  employed,  viz.,  of  leather  and  of  glue.  In  some 
establishments,  too,  they  employ  two  kinds  of  ink,  but  Herr 
Lowy  manages  to  secure  delicacy  and  vigour  at  the  same 
time  in  an  impression  by  employing  one  ink,  but  rolling 
up  with  two  kinds  of  the  roller. 

Lichtdruck  prints,  and  portraits  particularly,  are  usually 
varnished;  they  are  first  coated  with  a dilute  solution  of 
gelatine  to  act  as  sizing,  and  then  a spirit  varnish  applied. 
If  the  varnish  were  applied  before  the  print  is  sized,  the 
varnish  would  pass  through  the  paper. 

We  have  already  described  the  Schnell-press  in  action  in 
our  “ At  Home  ” with  Herr  Albert,  and  we  propose  to  say 
something  about  hand-presses  when  we  come  to  describe 
Herr  Obernetter’s  well-known  establishment  at  Munich. 


The  “ Bye-the-Bye  ” next  week  will  be  “ On  Finishing 
Carte  Pictures  ” ; the  following  “ At  Home  ” will  be  “ Herr. 
Schaarwiichter  at  Berlin.” 


THE  CHEMICAL  ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  EDER. 

Light  causes  many  chemical  changes,  molecular  alterations, 
combinations,  and  dissociations,  which  we  may  include 
under  the  term  “ photo-chemical  reactions.”  Those  rays 
of  the  solar  spectrum  which  are  most  active  in  effecting 
these  reactions  are  often  called  the  “ actinic  rays,”  and 
the  chemical  action  of  light  is  termed  “ actinism.”  Since 
the  majority  of  substances  experimented  on  are  most  sus- 
ceptible of  the  influence  of  the  rays  at  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum,  the  more  refrangible  rays  are  generally  called 
(on  Wollaston’s  principle)  chemically  active  or  actinic 
rays.  There  is,  however,  no  colour  of  the  spectrum 
which  produces  absolutely  no  effect  in  the  silver  salts; 
there  are  some  substances  which  are  actually  more  sen- 
sitive to  red  than  to  violet  light.  For  this  reason  the 
theory  propounded  by  Richter  in  1801,  and  supported  by 
Davy  in  1812,  that  the  light  of  the  more  refrangible  por- 
tion  produces  reduction,  and  that  of  the  less  refrangible 
part  oxidation,  cannot  be  maintained. 

Chemically  actinic  rays  exhibit  also  the  phenomena  of 
interference,  refraction,  and  polarisation.  Polarised  light 
causes  chemical  reaction,  in  which,  as  Draper  showed,  the 
direction  of  vibration  has  no  influence.  Sutherland  dis- 
covered that  purple  red  light  is  more  active  in  polarisa- 
tion effects  than  yellow,  but  that  the  violet  and  green  rays 
are  equally  effective.  In  1855  Duboocq  produced  photo- 
graphs of  the  phenomena  of  light  polarised  by  means  of 
quartz. 

Only  those  rays  which  are  absorbed  by  any  particular 
body  cau  effect  a chemical  change  in  that  body.  The  obser- 
vation of  the  law — that  whenever  a chemical  change  is 
produced  in  a body  by  light,  rays  of  a particular  degree 
of  refraction  are  absorbed,  and  that  without  absorption  no 
photo-chemical  change  is  possible — is  due  to  Draper. 
During  a photo-chemical  proceBS  light  is  absorbed,  and 
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that  to  a greater  extent  than  if  the  light  were  to  pass 
through  the  substance  without  causing  any  change  ; there 
is,  therefore,  a difference  between  the  chemical  and  the 
optical  absorption  of  light.  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  de- 
termined very  accurately  in  this  way  the  absorption  co- 
efficient of  the  explosive  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen. 
Light  which  has  passed  through  chlorine  and  hydrogen, 
through  a solution  of  ammonio-ferrous  citrate,  through  a 
mixture  of  ferrous-chloride  and  oxalic  acid,  or  through 
one  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  oxalate  of  ammonia,  will 
not  produce  a second  time  any  chemical  action  on  the  same 
substance. 

H.  W.  Vogel  maintains  that  not  only  the  absorption  of 
the  sensitive  body  itself,  but  also  that  of  other  bodies  mixed 
with  it,  had  considerable  influence  inidetermining  the  chemi- 
cal effect  of  light.  Bromide,  iodide,  and  chloride  of  silver, 
stained  with  various  dye  stuffs,  are  rendered  sensitive  to 
those  rays  of  the  spectrum  which  are  optically  absorbed 
by  the  particular  colour,  and  by  this  means  it  becomes 
possible  to  make  these  salts  of  silver  sensitive  to  the 
yellow  and  red  rays  of  the  spectrum,  which  have  hitherto 
been  considered  as  photographically  inactive.  These  dyes 
Vogel  calls  optical  sensitizers.  All  dye  stuffs,  however, 
do  not  exhibit  this  effect,  and  with  other  sensitive  sub- 
stances— ammonio-ferrous  oxalate,  potassium  bichromate, 
uranium  nitrate,  potassium  fericyanide  — no  such  effect  of 
the  so-called  optical  sensitizers  can  be  recognized. 

Alterations  in  Molecular  State  Produced  by  Liyht. — White 
phosphorus  turns  red  in  the  sunlight,  whether  under 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  olive-oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  mineral 
oil,  or  in  vacuo,  in  hydrogen,  or  in  nitrogen  ; the  change  to 
amorphous  phosphorus  takes  place  even  in  diffused  light, 
and  at  a temperature  of — 14°  C.  According  to  Draper,  it 
is  the  more  highly  refrangible  rays  which  produce  these 
changes.  Light  acts  in  the  same  way  on  phosphorus  dis- 
solved in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  during  the  action  the 
rays  from  H up  to  the  ultra-violet  are  absorbed.  Sulphur, 
melted  at  a temperature  of  130®  C.,  and  exposed  to  the  light 
of  the  sun,  becomes  covered  on  the  surface  with  sulphur, 
which  is  not  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  but  this  reaction 
will  not  occur  if  the  substance  be  kept  in  the  dark  ; on 
the  other  hand,  solid  sulphur  undergoes  no  change  in  the 
sunlight  (Berthelot).  Lallemand  and  Berthelot  found  that 
a concentrated  solution  of  carbon  disulphide,  when  exposed 
to  the  sunshine  in  an  hernutically  sealed  glass  tube,  de- 
posits insoluble  sulphur,  and  that  the  light  which  has 
passed  through  the  solution  is  deprived  of  all  the  rays 
above  G. 

Finely  sub-divided  amorphous  selenium  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  is  gradually  converted  into  the 
crystalline  state.  Crystalline  selenium  is  a better  con- 
ductor of  electricity  when  exposed  to  the  light,  than  in 
the  dark.  On  this  property  depends  the  principle  of  the 
selenium  photometer  and  the  photophone.  May  dis- 
covered that  the  action  of  light  increases  the  conducting 
power  of  selenium,  and  Siemens  showed  that  thin  plates 
of  this  substance,  first  heated  to  200°  C.,  and  then  cooled, 
are  exceedingly  sensitive  to  light ; Graham  Bell  turned 
this  discovery  to  account  in  his  photophone,  which  he 
brought  out  in  1878. 

i'he  following  is  the  construction  of  Bell’s  instrument. 
A telephone  and  a thin  lamina  of  crystalline  selenium  are 
inserted  in  the  circuit  of  a galvanic  battery.  If,  now,  the 
lamina  is  alternately  illuminated  and  darkened,  the  electri- 
cal resistance  of  the  selenium  varies  with  each  change,  and, 
corresponding  to  this  variation,  a note  is  heard  in  the  tele- 
phone, the  number  of  the  vibrations  to  produce  which  is 
the  same  as  the  number  of  alternations  of  light  and  dark  in 
a second.  I or  producing  the  illumination  a thin  mirror  of 
silvered  glass  is  used,  from  which  parallel  rays  of  sunlight 
are  reflected  into  the  selenium,  at  a distance  from  it  of 
1 metres  and  more.  If,  now,  a person  speaks  against 
tne  reverse  side  of  this  mirror,  the  vibrations  produced  by 
his  voice  alters  its  shape,  so  that  it  becomes  sometimes  more 


convex,  and  then,  again,  more  concave.  Corresponding  to 
the  alteration,  the  reflected  rays  of  light  are  dispersed  over 
surfaces  of  varying  size,  and  consequently  the  intensity  of 
the  illumination  of  the  selenium  changes  periodically,  so 
that  a tone  is  produced  in  the  telephone. 

It  is  maintained  by  Draper  that  chlorine  gas  is  so  far 
modified  by  insolation,  that  it  will  afterwards  unite  with 
hydrogen  in  the  dark  ; but  this  is  controverted  by  Roscoe, 
Becquerel,  and  Frey.  According  to  Favre  and  Silber- 
manu,  chlorine  gas,  when  absorbed  by  a solution  of  potash, 
after  being  exposed  to  light,  gives  off  478‘85  units  of  heat, 
whereas,  when  not  exposed,  it  gives  off  only  439.70  units. 
The  assumption  of  Budde  and  Melloni  that  the  molecule 
of  chlorine  is  split  into  atoms  by  the  action  of  .light  was 
afterwards  recalled  by  the  former. 

Cinnabar  blackens  in  the  light  by  the  conversion  of  the 
red  crystalline  mjrcury  sulphide  into  the  black  amorphous 
form  of  the  salt.  This  change  is  effected  more  quickly 
with  cinnabar  prepared  in  the  wet  way  than  by  sublima- 
tion ; when  the  salt  is  placed  in  an  alkaline  solution  it 
blackens  very  rapidly,  more  slowly  in  water,  and  in  nitric 
acid  no  change  takes  place.  Mercury  and  sulphur  con- 
fined  in  sealed  glass  tubes  combine  to  form  the  red  sulphide 
of  the  metal  under  the  action  of  the  light,  but  when  the 
light  is  excluded,  the  black  sulphide  is  formed.  Native 
arsenic  disulphide  (realgar)  is  red  and  translucent ; but 
exposed  to  the  sunlight  it  becomes  opaque,  and  gets  coated 
with  a yellow  crust.  Red  antimony  ore  is  also  said  to  turn 
opaque,  more  especially  in  those  parts  on  which  the  light 
falls.  The  mineral  zircon,  when  acted  upon  by  light,  loses 
both  its  brilliancy  and  its  colour. 

Faraday,  in  1823,  followed  by  Splittberger,  in  1839,  and 
by  Gaffield,  in  1863,  observed  that  every  kind  of  colour- 
less glass  becomes  coloured  in  the  light,  turning  more  or 
less  yellow,  green,  violet,  purple,  &c. ; the  latter  of  these 
observers  states  that  window  glass,  after  an  exposure 
for  a year,  will  show  this  change,  and  that  the  tint  be- 
comes darker  by  continued  exposure.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  kind  of  glass  which  is  able  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  sun’s  rays  for  any  length  of  time,  though  colourless 
potash  glass,  or  artificially  coloured  glass  (such  as  blue 
glass),  is  the  most  permanent.  Bontemps,  Felouze,  and 
Feligot  have  also  investigated  this  subject.  Glass  con- 
taining gold  and  copper  is  colourless,  if  rapidly  cooled  after 
leaving  the  furnace,  but  turns  ruby  red  after  long  exposure 
to  the  light ; exactly  the  same  thing  happens  by  heating 
the  substance  a second  time  to  the  point  at  which  it 
becomes  soft,  and  in  neither  of  these  cases  is  there  any 
chemical  change  in  the  composition  of  the  glass. 

Crystals  of  silver  iodide,  obtained  by  evaporation  from 
a solution  of  the  salt  in  hydriodic  acid,  do  not  change 
colour  in  the  light,  but  crumble  quickly  to  powder.  Silver 
bromide  and  chloride  in  the  crystalline  state  also  alter  their 
structure ; under  the  action  of  light  they  turn  dull,  and 
lose  their  brilliancy.  To  produce  these  mechanical  changes 
in  the  silver  salts,  the  first  action  of  the  light  must  be  very 
powerful ; they  are  most  readily  obtained  when  by  the 
addition  of  certain  other  substances  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
salts  has  been  destroyed  or  reduced.  A plate  of  silver 
fumed  with  iodine  undergoes  a considerable  change  of 
structure  under  the  influence  of  light,  as  before  exposure 
the  film  of  silver  iodide  resists  a tolerably  hard  rubbing, 
but  after  exposure  it  is  easily  rubbed  off ; an  iodised  glass 
mirror  behaves  in  the  same  way. 

Vinylic  bromide  gives  polymeric  compounds  under  the 
action  of  light.  The  photenes  and  phosenes,  dissolved  in 
benzol,  are  converted  without  any  alteration  of  com- 
position into  paraphotenes  and  paraphosenes ; but  by 
melting,  the  latter  are  re -con verted  into  their  original 
state. 

The  right  rhombic  prisms  of  nickel  sulphate  are  con- 
verted, when  exposed  to  sunlight,  into  small  regular  octo- 
hedra  aggregated  together  in  the  form  of  the  original 
crystal ; according  to  Mitscherlich,  the  crystals  of  zinc 
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selenate  also  alter  their  crystalline  form  in  the  sun.  With 
regard  to  the  influence  of  light  upon  the  process  of  crystal- 
lisation, Petit  observed,  so  far  back  as  1722,  that  a solu- 
tion of  saltpetre  and  sal-ammoniac  gave  a finer  growth  of 
crystals  in  the  sunshine  than  in  the  shade,  and  in  1788 
Chaptal  found  that  the  crystals  of  the  metallic  salts  are 
formed  more  rapidly  on  the  side  which  i3  turned  to 
the  light.  Dorthes  also,  in  1790,  remarked  that  camphor 
enclosed  iu  sealed  flasks  sublimes  more  especially  on  the 
side  of  the  flask  which  is  turned  towards  the  light ; iodine 
and  the  vapour  of  water  behave  in  a similar  way.  In  cer- 
tain methods  of  glass  silvering,  as  observed  by  Caiey  Lea, 
the  sun’s  co-operation  is  necessary. 

(To  be  continued.') 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Meetino  op  tiie  Photographic  Society  of  France — Im- 
proved Process  of  Photo-Enqravino — New  Dark  Slide 
Impervious  to  Light — Various  Descriptions  of  Lan- 
terns 

Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — The  last 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  was  a great  success  ; it 
was  more  numerously  attended  than  on  any  previous  occa- 
sion, a proof  of  the  great  interest  which  is  taken  at  the 
present  time  in  all  photographic  improvements.  Among 
the  visitors  we  noticed  Mr.  Mansfield,  who  is  well  known 
in  the  photographic  world,  more  especially  in  England. 
Photography  appears  {to  be  receiving  a fresh  access  of 
vitality,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  great  extension  of 
the  gelatine  processes  ; and  one  of  the  evidences  of  this  fact 
is  the  number  of  communications  read  at  the  meeting  on  the 
different  accessories  necessary  for  carrying  on  these  processes, 
such  as  instantaneous  shutters,  studio  lanterns,  and  light 
and  flexible  supports.  These  are  now  the  principal  subjects 
of  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  all  our  photographic 
societies,  and  they  also  form  the  staple  matter  of  the  special 
journals. 

Improved  Process  of  Photo- Engraving. — Notwithstanding 
the  invasion  of  our  art  by  gelatino-bromide,  photo-engraving 
is  not  losing  ground  ; a very  interesting  paper  on  this  im- 
portant application  of  photography  was  read  by  Mr.  Gobert, 
of  the  Bank  of  France.  Mr.  Gobert’s  process  is  an 
improvement  on  the  one  invented  by  a Russian  gentle- 
man, M.  StroubiDsky,  which  I have  already  brought  to  the 
notice  of  my  readers ; the  modification  introduced  by  M 
Gobert  has  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  original  process 
very  simple  and  practical.  Let  mo  commence  by  pointing 
out  that  this  process  of  photo-engraving  is  adapted  to  the 
reproduction  of  line  drawings,  so  as  to  engrave  them  either 
in  copper-plate  or  in  relief.  A plate  of  copper  is  coated  on 
the  turning  table  with  a very  thin  layer  of  bichromatised 
albumen,  and  it  is  then  placed  on  an  iron  plate  and  heated 
to  about  40SC.  When  it  is  dry,  it  is  exposed  to  the  light 
beneath  a positive  print  of  aline  drawing.  The  exposure 
must  be  very  short,  as  the  bichromatised  film  is  tolerably 
sensitive  ; after  exposure  the  plate  is  dipped  in  water,  which 
dissolves  all  the  albumen  that  has  not  been  altered  by 
light.  So  thin  is  the  film  that  the  image  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, and  in  order  to  see  how  the  development  progresses, 
and  whether  the  image  is  in  a condition  to  allow  of  the  en 
graving  being  finished,  a very  ingenious  artifice  is  re- 
sorted to.  This  consists  in  plunging  tho  plate  into 
a concentrated  solution  of  aniline  red,  which  adheres  to 
all  the  insoluble  albumen,  and  colours  it.  The  image  then 
appears  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  its  state  of  develop 
ment  can  be  easily  observed.  If  it  has  arrived  at  the 
proper  point,  it  is  dried,  and  then  etched.  But  before  com- 
mencing the  etching,  it  is  necessary  to  coat  all  the  parts  of 
the  plate  to  be  preserved  from  tbe  action  of  the  acid  with  a 
protecting  varnish  consisting  of  a solution  of  bitumen  in 
benzine.  When  tho  varnish  is  dry,  the  surface  of  the  plate 


is  covered  with  a solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  in  alcohol. 
This  solution  not  only  attacks  the  copper,  but  has  the 
effect  also  of  coagulating  still  further  the  image  in  the 
bichromatized  albumen,  since  both  alcohol  and  the  iron 
salt  act  as  coagulators.  We  are  therefore  certain  that  no 
injurious  action  can  penetrate  below  the  image.  After  suffi- 
cient etching,  the  plate  must  be  rubbed  vigorously  with  a 
lamp  cloth  covered  with  whiting  or  with  tripoli  powder,  or 
with  emeiy  polish,  in  order  to  remove  all  the  albumen  and 
varnish.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  process  is  extremely 
simple,  and  it  offers  the  additional  advantage  of  being  very 
quick,  since  the  whole  operation  can  be  completed  in  a 
few  minutes.  When  tho  engraving  is  to  be  in  relief,  a nega- 
tive must  be  used  instead  of  a positive.  We  shall  have  at 
first  a relief  cleanly  cut,  but  not  sufficiently  raised  for  typo- 
graphic impression.  We  must,  therefore,  continue  the 
hollowing  of  the  metal,  proceeding  in  the  usual  way  by 
successive  inkings  and  etchings.  The  improvement  which 
M.  Gobert  has  effected  in  this  process  consists  in  the  employ- 
ment of  bichromatised  albumen  instead  of  bichromatised 
gum,  as  used  by  M.  Stroubinsky.  Since  the  mucilage  does 
not  offer  sufficient  resistance  to  the  solvent  action  of  water, 
M.  Stroubinsky  had  devised  a plan  of  coating  tho  bichro- 
matized film  after  exposure  with  a thin  layer  of  bitumen  ; 
he  then  pluDged  the  plate  into  water,  which,  as  it  had  to 
act  through  the  bitumen,  took  a long  time  in  producing 
the  required  effect.  It  will  be  seen  how  greatly  the 
substitution  of  albumen  for  gum  simplifies  the  process,  and 
shortens  the  length  of  the  operation,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  renders  it  more  secure.  For  my  own  part,  I cannot  see 
why,  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  bitumen  is  used,  it  would 
not  be  preferable  to  have  recourse  to  bichromatized  albumen  ; 
this  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  duration  of  the 
exposuie  very  short,  especially  in  winter.  The  first  etching 
bath  would  be  one  of  a solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  in 
alcohol,  and  then  the  operation  could  be  carried  on  in  the 
usual  way  when  plates  are  taken  for  typographic  impres- 
sion. M.  Robert,  who  is  in  the  service  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, has  used  for  several  years  a lajer  of  bichromatized 
albumen  for  taking  photographic  images  on  zinc.  There 
is  therefore  nothing  new  in  all  this,  although  we  have  as  the 
result  a charming  engraving  process,  easy  to  execute,  and 
capable  of  rendering  excellent  service  both  to  printers  and 
engravers. 

New  Dark  Slide,  Impervious  to  Light.— M.  Gilles,  a skil- 
ful maker  of  photographic  apparatus,  has  successfully 
solved  a problem  which  has  presented  itself  ever  since 
extra-sensitive  films  came  into  use  ; that  is,  the  production 
of  a slide  absolutely  protected  from  the  penetration  of 
light.  His  slide  is  double ; it  is  furnished  with  two  cur- 
tains, of  which  the  one  in  opening  passes  over  the  other, 
which  remains  closed,  so  that  when  a plate  is  exposed, 
there  are  behind  the  slide  two  screens  one  over  the  other. 
After  the  plate  is  exposed,  the  curtain  which  is  to  cover 
it  is  drawn,  the  slide  is  turned  round  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  second  curtain  is  drawn  back.  By  this  means 
there  is  nowhere  an  opening  at  any  part  of  the  frame. 
In  my  opinion  it  forms  the  best  means  of  security  in 
travelling,  especially  where  one  is  liable,  when  the  slide  is 
open  at  the  top,  to  be  plagued  with  spots  caused  by  tho 
light  penetrating  between  the  shutter  and  the  opening  in 
which  it  slides. 


Various  Descriptions  of  Lanterns. — There  were  also  several 
lanterns  exhibited  at  the  meeting.  One  shown  by  M. 
Gilles  is  glazed  on  one  side  with  ground  yellow  glass,  and 
this  is  again  covered  with  an  opaque  shutter.  After  the 
plate  has  been  dipped  in  the  developing  bath,  the  operator 
using  this  lantern  opens  the  shutter,  and  is  thus  able  to 
follow  the  development  cf  the  image  in  a clearer  light  than 
he  would  be  able  to  do  if  the  lantern  were  entirely  glazed 
with  red  glass.  This  arrangement  seems  to  be  a very  goad 
one. 

Leon  Vidal, 
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The  Year-Book  of  Photography  and  Photographic 
News  Almanac  for  1882  will  be  published  on  Tuesday 
next,  the  20th  iDst. 

The  Electric  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  will  not 
be  perfected  till  January,  but  the  Palace  is  to  be  illumin- 
ated by  electricity  in  Christmas  week. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Eder  commences  this  week  a series  of  articles 
on  the  chemical  action  of  light. 

In  these  days  of  fog  and  darkness,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
good  plan  of  preserving  sensitized  paper  fresh  and  white 
during  a spell  of  bad  weather.  For  ourselves,  we  still 
hold  to  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  employing  bibulous  paper 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda  solution,  and  dried.  If  a 
sheet  of  soda  paper  is  put  away  between  pairs  of  sensitized 
sheets  of  albumenized  paper — being  placed  face  to  face — 
the  latter  will  keep  very  well  in  a dry  place  for  ten  days  or 
a fortnight. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte — whom  photographers  will  gladly 
welcome  back  to  this  country — made  some  interesting 
observations  on  Tuesday  night  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  concerning  certain  actinic  experiments  he 
had  undertaken  during  his  sojourn  in  the  Pyrenees.  In 
connection  with  his  meteorological  work,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  employ  a sensitive  surface  on  the  constancy  of 
which  he  could  rely ; and  after  repeated  experiment  he 
found  that  pure  chloride  of  silver  gave  the  only  trustworthy 
film.  This,  Mr.  Lyte  believed,  was  the  sole  compound 
known  to  photographers  whose  uniform  sensitiveness  could 
be  relied  upon. 

In  the  course  of  his  interesting  paper  on  halation,  on 
Tuesday  night,  Captain  Abney  remarked  upon  the  use- 
lessness of  employing  wet  blotting-paper  behind  a collodion 
plate  to  prevent  blurring.  Wet  blotting-paper  may  be 
useless  to  stop  halation — we  do  not  remember,  by  the  way, 
to  have  heard  it  advocated  for  the  purpose — but  its  use  is 
undoubted  for  preserving  a collodion  plate  in  a damp  con- 
dition during  a long  exposure.  By  this  simple  plan  we 
have  frequently  kept  a collodion  plate  moist  in  the  dark- 
slide  on  a summer’s  day  for  an  hour  or  more. 

Captain  Abney’s  advocacy  of  asphalte  as  a suitable 
material  for  backing  plates  adds  one  important  testimony 
the  more  to  the  efficacy  of  that  material,  which  our  readers 
may  remember  we  strongly  recommended  in  these  columns 
in  July  of  last  year.  Liquid  jet,  which  is  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams,  and  is  apparently  a 
strong  solution  of  bitumen  in  benzole,  dries  almost 
instantly,  leaving  a deep  orange  film  on  the  glass.  This, 
too,  may  be  easily  removed  after  development  by  scraping 
with  a knife.  Dr.  Fol,  it  may  be  remembered,  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  backing  with  a substance  having  a high 
refractive  index,  and  he  uses  carbon  tissue  softened  in 
glycerine. 


Herr  Fritz^Luckardt  kindly  sends  us  from  Vienna  some 
charming  examples  of  a new  style  of  portrait,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  being  striking  and  novel,  while  it  is  very 
easily  produced.  He  details  his  modus  operandi  in  the 
forthcoming  Year-Book,  but  it  may  be  explained  in  two 
words.  He  photographs  the  model  against  a perfectly 
white  background,  and  then  upon  the  negative,  by  means 
of  a needle,  puts  in  a little  tasteful  shading  around  the 
figure.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a suitable  varnish  ; but  the 
composition  of  this  he  also  gives  in  the  Year-Book. 


Fritz  Luckardt  has  always  been  commended  for  the 
masterly  way  in  which  he  can  handle  drapery,  and  these 
studies  show  that  he  is  still  facile  jmnceps  in  the  art  of 
draping  and  posing.  White  satin  and  black  satin  he 
secures  with  all  their  lovely  gloss  and  sheen,  while  a deli- 
cate robe  of  white  silk,  with  its  translucent  folds  and  rich 
harmonies,  is  represented  as  if  by  a skilful  painter — clear 
and  bright  to  the  very  margin  of  the  picture.  Here  is  a 
dress  of  white  satin  edged  with  Bnowy  fur,  the  lady’s  orna- 
ments being  a girdle  of  pearls  and  a bead  necklace.  Only 
silvery  high-lights  and  clear  grey  shadows  are  there  ; but 
so  delightfully  controlled,  that  the  absence  of  massive 
contrast  never  once  asserts  itself. 


Justanother  paragraph  to  describe  a bewitching  pose.  A 
statuette  of  Cupid  stands  upon  a pedestal,  at  the  base  of 
which  are  growing  ferns.  A lady — of  course,  in  a shining 
white  robe — rests  one  hand  on  the  top  of  the  pedestal, 
while  in  the  other  she  carries  a closed  fan.  Her  head  is 
thrown  back,  and  playfully  turned  towards  the  little  god 
of  love,  her  arch  look  and  uplifted  fan  still  further  denoting 
the  coquette. 

The  other  day  we  were  present  at  a lecture  which  was 
illustrated  by  a number  of  photographic  transparen- 
cies of  line  diagrams  taken  from  technical  books ; but 
before  the  proceedings  commenced,  the  lecturer  regretted 
to  say  he  would  have  to  show  one  diagram  as  a negative, 
as  he  had  not  found  time  to  make  a transparency  from  it. 
The  bright  lines,  however,  showed  so  much  more  dis- 
tinctly and  boldly  on  the  screen  than  the  dark  lines  of 
the  transparency,  that  our  friend  expressed  his  intention 
of  always  using  negatives  of  diagrams  in  future. 


The  same  ingenious  Yankee  who  announced  an  electric 
light  for  eighteenpence  some  time  ago,  now  brings  forward 
a gem  photographic  camera  for  twelve  stamps.  Like  the 
light  aforesaid,  the  camera  is  made  to  sell,  and  it  certainly 
fulfils  this  object.  The  idea  is  to  produce  the  magic 
photographs,  with  which  our  readers  are  familiar.  These, 
as  everybody  knows,  are  simply  untoned  prints  placed  in 
a solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  to  bleach ; then,  to 
render  the  picture  visible  at  any  time  it  is  only  necessary 
to  place  it  face  to  face  with  paper  that  has  been  soaked  in 
hyposulphite  solution,  the  two  surfaces  being  moistened 
with  water. 
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CHEAP  AND  EFFECTIVE  FINISHED 
ENLARGEMENTS. 

BY  Q.  CROUGHTON. 

CERTAINLY  the  most  effective  of  all  cheap  coloured  enlarge- 
ments are  those  tinted  (for  it  cannot  be  called  painted)  with 
oil  colours,  if  done  with  judgment  and  taste,  and  not  over- 
done with  positive  colours  like  the  majority  of  the  cheap 
club  work.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  should  not  be 
tinted  with  quiet  taste,  instead  of  being,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  mere  gaudy  daubs,  without  taste  or  harmony.  These 
can  either  be  vignettes  or  solid ; I prefer  the  latter  with  a 
background  of  medium  tint,  neither  too  dark  nor  too  light. 
With  a background  of  this  description  you  can  bear  to  bring 
out  every  gradation  of  the  face,  and  so  save  work  in  the 
tinting ; at  the  same  time  the  lights  must  be  pure  and  clear. 

Now  for  the  colours  and  materials  required.  Set  your 
palette  in  the  following  order.  A satinwood  palette  is  best, 
as  you  can  see  the  tints  better  upon  the  light  satinwood 
than  upon  the  mahogany.  Naples  yellow  No.  1,  yellow 
ochre,  light  red,  Indian  red,  vermilion,  madder  lake,  cobalt 
blue,  emerald  green,  Payne'6grey,  blue-black,  Cologne  earth, 
burnt  umber,  raw  umber,  burnt  sienna,  raw  sienna,  flake 
white,  macgilp.  You  can  either  use  the  macgilp  as  sold  in 
tubes,  or  make  it  yourself.  If  you  make  it  yourself,  you 
can  regulate  its  drying.  Half  copal  varnish  and  half-Tght 
drying  oil  will  make  a good  general  medium.  If  you  wish 
it  to  dry  quicker,  U6e  more  varnish  ; if  slower,  more  oil. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  put  in  the  background  ; if  a 
vignette,  cobalt-blue,  light  red,  and  white  will  form  a good 
general  tint,  which  must  be  graduated  into  the  white  of  the 
vignette,  it  looks  better  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  clouds. 
This  can  be  done  roughly  with  a half-inch  flat  hog  hair 
brush,  using  different  brushes  for  the  tint,  the  blue,  and  the 
white. 

The  graduating  should  be  done  with  a badger  softener, 
the  tops  of  the  hair  being  lightly  dabbed  into  the  colours, 
which  it  will  distribute  and  soften  into  each  other,  with 
an  effect  almost  like  stippling  ; cue  painting  should  be 
sufficient  for  this.  If  a solid  picture,  you  can  afford  to 
have  the  colours  deeper,  using  less  white,  deepening  the 
shadow  on  the  lower  part  of  the  background  with  burnt 
umber  with  a little  madder  brown,  deepening  the  back- 
ground upon  the  lighted  side  of  the  face,  and  lightening  it 
where  the  outline  of  the  shadow  side  is  relieved  against 
the  background.  This  can  also  be  roughly  put  in,  first 
with  the  hog  hair  brushes,  and  finished  with  the  badger, 
used  as  described  above.  You  will  have  to  dab  the  colour 
over  face  and  dress,  but  it  is  better  to  wipe  the  colour  off 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  than  to  stop  short  where  it  is 
wanted.  Now  with  a clean  linen  rag  wipe  off  all  colour 
which  may  have  gone  over  hair,  draperies,  &c.,  and  put 
in  with  a flat  tint  the  local  colour  of  dress,  hair,  &c., 
using  plenty  of  macgilp,  and  the  colours  transparent.  If 
dress  or  coat  is  black,  Payne  grey,  well  diluted  with 
macgilp,  will  be  best  for  the  local  tint.  Soften  and  even 
all  flat  tints  with  a long  haired-flat  sable  brush. 

Now  take  one  of  the  half-inch  flat  sables,  and  put  the 
flesh  tint  upon  the  palette  ; for  fair  complexions  use 
madder  lake  and  yellow  ochre  well  diluted  with  macgilp  ; 
if  the  photograph  is  dark,  you  may  use  a little  Naples 
yellow,  No.  1 added,  but  very  little,  for  it  i3  best  that 
these  first  tints  should  be  made  transparent. 

For  male  complexions  use  light  red  and  yellow  o<fbre, 
and  for  ruddy  complexions  light  red  alone  ; of  course, 
the  thinning  with  macgilp  being  understood  in  all  cases. 
The  first  flesh  tint  should  be  laid  like  the  others,  with  a 
flat  sable,  and  softened  with  a clean  brush  of  the  same  de- 
scription. Mix  some  carnation  with  madder  lake,  Naples 
yellow,  and  a little  yellow  ochre  (more  of  the  latter  for  male 
complexions),  and  lay  it  where  wanted,  viz.,  from  the  wing 
of  the  nostril  downwards  towards  the  corner  of  the  mouth, 


then  upwards  towards  the  ear,  a little  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  ear,  and  round  the  chin  ; and  in  fair  complexions 
upon  the  shadows,  upon  the  forehead,  softened  and  gradu- 
ated into  the  local  tint.  Now  warm  up  the  deeper  shades 
with  light  red,  Indian  red,  and  in  some  parts  vermilion  ; 
for  instance,  the  upper  lip,  if  very  dark,  may  want  vermilion 
to  brighten  it  up  to  the  proper  colour  ; if  so,  the  line  below 
the  lips  may  be  touched  in  with  Indian  red.  The  nostrils, 
the  deepest  shades  under  the  eyebrows,  and  on  the  ex- 
treme edges  of  the  shaded  side  of  the  face,  and  the  shade 
under  the  chin,  may  all  be  treated  with  the  same  colour 
used  thin  and  transparent,  and  the  edges  softened  into  the 
half-tints.  The  under  lip  must  now  be  put  in  with  madder 
lake,  vermilion,  and  Naples  yellow,  shaded  with  Indian  red. 
The  local  colour  of  the  eyes  should  now  be  put  in  with  a 
transparent  tint  of  the  proper  colour,  and  the  reflected 
light  upon  the  iris  put  in  with  body  colour;  for  instance, 
if  the  eyes  are  blue,  or  blue-grey,  pass  a flat  tint  of  cobalt 
all  over  the  eye,  deepen  the  pupil  with  cologne  earth,  and 
put  in  the  reflected  light  with  cobalt-white  and  a very 
little  light  red  to  temper  the  positive  blue.  The  high 
light  upon  both  balls  and  white  may  be  touched  in  sharply 
with  the  same  colour,  but  with  considerably  more  white. 
If  this  is  done  as  described,  you  will  seldom  want  to  touch 
upon  the  eyes  again.  The  next  thing  to  attend  to  is  the 
high  lights  upon  the  face.  For  the  forehead  use  Naples 
yellow,  madder  lake,  a little  yellow  ochre,  and  a little 
white.  Tut  the  high  lights  on  in  their  proper  places,  the 
upper  part  of  the  forehead  and  over  the  eyebrow,  and 
soften  the  edges  into  the  flesh  tint,  being  careful  to  keep 
the  shape  of  the  lights,  and  not  to  spread  or  work  the  solid 
colour  too  much.  The  same  colours,  omitting  the  white, 
and  adding  a little  light  red  and  emerald  green,  may  now  bo 
used  to  graduate  the  flesh  tint  into  the  shadow  on  the 
shaded  side  of  the  forehead.  Now,  working  downwards, 
using  only  Naples  yellow  and  madder  lake,  put  in  the  high 
light  upon  the  cheek-bone,  graduating  downwards.  On  the 
rounding  of  the  cheek,  and  graduating  it  into  the  general 
tint  of  that  part  of  the  face.  Touch  in  the  light  on  the 
upper  eye-lid,  and  the  light  under  the  eye  next  the  nose 
which  strikes  downwards  towards  the  wing  of  the  nostril, 
mark  the  line  down  the  nose,  and  strengthen  the  light 
upon  the  nostril,  the  upper  lip,  and  upon  the  chin  and 
neck  ; the  shaded  side  of  the  face  can  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  same  colours,  only  adding  the 
light  red  and  emerald  green  to  subdue  the  brightness  of 
the  tints.  At  this  stage  the  picture  must  be  left  to  dry, 
and  when  dry  a few  touches  will  finish  it. 

When  thoroughly  dry,  charge  a large  hog-hair  brush 
with  macgilp,  breathe  upon  the  picture,  and,  before  the 
moisture  has  disappeared,  rub  the  macgilp  over  face,  hair, 
and  dress.  If  the  face  should  not  have  colour  enough,  a 
little  of  the  flesh-tint  with  the  macgilp  will  make  a 
wonderful  improvement ; if  too  pink,  a little  yellow-ochre  ; 
if  too  yellow,  a little  pink.  A few  touches  only  should 
be  needed  upon  the  face.  Perhaps  the  high-lights  want 
strengthening  ; the  deepest  shades  deepening  or  lowering, 
a few  sharp  touches  about  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth;  the 
line  between  the  lips  may  want  strengthening  with  indian- 
red  and  madder-brown  ; the  nostrils  can  have  a touch 
with  the  same  colour;  and  the  cast  shadows  of  the  nose, 
and  the  deepest  shade  under  the  eyebrows.  Any  shadows 
that  may  be  too  warm  may  now  be  corrected  with  light  red 
and  emerald-green  ; the  deepest  shades  of  the  hair  may 
now  be  strengthened,  and  high-lights  touched  in  with  solid 
colour.  The  coat  or  dres3  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  a black  coat  being  strengthened  in  the  shadows  with 
blue-black,  carefully  keeping  to  the  photographic  shadows 
on  both  hair  and  dress.  The  high-lights  in  black  silk  can 
be  touched  in  with  Payne’s  grey  and  white,  with  just  a little 
Cologne  earth  to  subdue  the  brightness  of  the  Payne  grey. 
White  collars,  lace,  &c.,  should  not  be  painted  in  with  pure 
white.  Flake  white  and  Naples  yellow  should  be  used  for 
high-lights,  and  cobalt  blue,  yellow  ochre,  and  white  for 
the  shadows. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  description  that  no  part  of 
the  photograph  has  been  obscured  with  colour,  the  only 
solid  colour  being  in  those  parts  where  in  the  photograph  we 
have  white  paper,  and  all  the  other  parts  being  overlaid  with 
transparent  colour,  through  which  thephotograph  is  allowed 
to  show.  If  this  principle  is  carefully  adhered  to,  losing  the 
likeness  is  an  impossibility. 


The  “ Topic  ” nest  week  will  be 
Emulsion,”  by  William  England. 


“On  Working  Gelatine 


* A NEW  PHOTO-CHEMICAL  LIGHT. 

BY  JOHN  Y.  M’LELLAN.* 

In  bringing  before  you  this  evening  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments with  “A  New  Photo-Chemical  Light,”  possibly  I ought 
to  apologise  for  the  title  I have  choson,  for  when  I tell  you  that 
the  light  I propose  to  produce  is  the  result  of  burning  various 
substances,  simple,  compound,  and  mixtures  in  oxygen  gas, 
you  will  naturally  enough  say  that  there  is  nothing  new  in 
this,  and  that  such  a light  has  been  familiar  to  you  for  a 
great  many  years  : in  fact,  ever  since  oxygen  gas  was  discovered 
by  Priestley  in  the  year  1774,  the  burning  of  phosphorus  in 
oxygen  has  been  a favourite  and  striking  laboratory  experi- 
ment to  show  the  great  energy  with  which  tho  gas  supports 
combustion.  I trust,  then,  that  you  will  accept  my  apologies 
for  presuming  so  far.  But  is  it  not  strange  that  the  means  of 
producing  one  of  the  most  intensely  brilliant  lights  within  tho 
compass  of  chemical  science  should  havo  lain  dormant  for 
upwards  of  a century  without  finding  any  practical  applica- 
tion ? Well,  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  industries  or  fields  of 
resoarch,  to  which  such  a short-lived  means  of  illumination 
could  render  any  valuable  assistance  ; but  since  the  advent  of 
rapid  dry  plates  in  photography,  with  a possible  future  in 
which  even  greater  rapidity  than  at  present  exists  will  be  the 
rule,  an  actinic  light  of  comparatively  short  duration  may 
answer  all  the  requirements  of  the  photographers. 

It  is  in  the  hope,  then  of  being  able  to  render  practical  such  a 
light,  which  shall  fulfil  all  the  scientific  requirements  for  the 
time  being,  and  which  shall  at  the  same  time  possess  the 
important  functions  of  cheapness  and  simplicity,  that  lam  a't 
present  devoting  my  attention.  My  experiments  in  the  mean 
time  are  not  sufficiently  far  forward  to  warrant  ray  attempting 
portraiture.  I shall  therefore  content  myself  this  evening  with 
showing  you  tho  results  of  some  preliminary  experiments,  and 
perhaps  may  credit  myself  with  proposing  “ A new  application 
of  an  old  photo-chemical  light.” 

It  is  well  known  that  all  substances  which  burn  in  atmo- 
spheric air  burn  with  greatly  increased  energy  in  oxygen  gas  ; 
hence  we  say  that  oxygen  is  a powerful  supporter  of  com 
bustion.  The  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  in  all  tho  pyrotechnic 
compositions  that  are  prepared  for  producing  artificial  light  for 
the  luxograph,  firework  display,  and  the  Bhip's  signals,  by 
mixing  in  varying  proportions  some  substanco  rich  iu  oxygen, 
such  as  potassium  chlorate  or  nitrate,  along  with  some  sub 
stance  capable  of  combining  with  it ; and  tho  brilliancy  of  the 
light  produced  seems  to  be  iu  a direct  ratio  to  the  facility  with 
which  the  one  combines  with  the  other.  Furthermore,  when 
the  ingredients  are  in  the  proper  proportions,  and  of  the  most 
suitable  description,  tho  energy  of  tho  combination  is  so  groat 
as  to  create  a heat  sufficient  to  volatilize  many  metallic 
bodies,  when  mixed  with  the  composition,  with  the  result  that 
the  light  strikes  a colour  characteristic  of  the  particular 
clement.  Thus,  if  mixed  with  antimony  as  one  of  its  compounds 
the  colour  would  be  blue  ; if  copper,  violet  or  green  ; and 
strontium,  tho  colour  would  be  red.  In  practice,  however,  it 
is  found  that  to  produce  the  best  results  in  any  one  particular 
colour  some  definite  salt  of  tho  metal  is  chosen. 

My  guiding  idea,  then,  has  been,  seeing  that  oxygon  gas  is 
such  a powertul  supporter  of  combustion,  why  not  employ  it  in 
its  elementary  state,  and  discard  all  compounds  rich  in  it  in  a 
combined  state,  when  there  would  be  no  energy  created  but  the 
energy  resulting  from  combination,  nor  any  loss  through  die 
sociation,  as  is  the  case  with  all  pyrotechnic  compositions, 
bo  that  the  quantities  being  equal,  a vory  material  gain  ought 
to  result  through  the  employment  of  this  mothod.  When  my 
experiments  are  completed  I propose  to  select  the  light  that 


gives  the  greatest  chemical  energy,  and  to  attempt  portraiture 
by  its  means. 

My  method  of  testing  the  relative  energies  of  the  different 
lights  is  to  expose  a Swan’s  dry  plate  (20  times)  behind  an 
nctiuometer  tor  a definite  length  of  time  at  a definite  distance 
from  the  light,  and  to  develop  by  somo  standard  developer. 
Tho  actiuometer  consists  of  sheets  of  tissue  paper  superimposed 
one  upon  the  other,  and  divided  off  into  squares,  so  that  each 
successive  square  shall  have  one  thickness  of  paper  greater  than 
tho  preceding  square, the  square  marked  No.  1 having  one 
thickness,  aud  so  on  up  to  No.  20,  which  has  twenty  thicknesses. 

An  actinometer  of  this  description  was  described  in  a recent 
number  of  tho  Photographic  News  in  an  article  on  some 
experiments  with  Swan’s  light. 

The  substance  is  burned  in  glass  globes  containing  pure 
oxygen,  and  the  capacity  of  the  globes  is  about  one-and-a- 
quarter  gallons.  The  results  of  some  preliminary  experiments 
are  embodied  in  the  following  table. 


• Bead  before  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 
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COMMERCIAL  DRY  PLATES. 

Dear  Sir, — I think  it  is  well  for  any  expressing  their 
views  on  matters  of  general  interest  to  avoid  personalities, 
and  to  keep  their  lauguage  freo  from  acrimony  ; these  can- 
not forcibly  serve  any  useful  purpose,  while  they  plainly 
indicate  the  inward  feelings  of  the  writer.  I suppose  it  is 
tho  object  ot  those  who  contribute  to  the  pages  of  your 
journal  to  teach  and  instruct  those  who  need  teaching  and 
instruction,  not  to  show  themselves  off,  nor  to  display 
themselves.  I must  confess  that  I was  somewhat  pained  in 
reading  the  letters  that  appeared  in  your  last  issue  on  the 
subject  of  “ Commercial  Dry  Plates.”  The  writers  have 
evidently  made  Captain  Turton  a butt,  and  have  pelted  him 
pell-mell.  Now  I take  it  that  ono  is  at  perfect  liberty  to 
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attack  in  fair  way  any  principle,  or  opinion,  or  doctrine 
(call  it  what  you  may)  that  one  considers  to  bo  erroneous, 
but  I don’t  think  the  same  liberty  should  be  taken  with 
the  person  himself  who  advocates  it.  If  we  find  anyone  in 
such  a position,  we  should  try  to  show  him  his  error,  and 
deal  with  him  in  a way  calculated  to  benefit  him. 

To  me,  Captain  Turton  appears  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
gelatino-bromide  is  but  in  its  infancy.  That  rapid  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates  we  must  all 
admit;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  operators  have  becomo  by 
practice  far  more  expert  in  manipulating  them.  I judge 
that  at  the  present  time  the  most  successful  workers  are  those 
who  have  used  the  process  most,  have  made  a study  of  it,  and 
have  noted  the  various  conditions  under  which  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent  results  are  obtained.  Sometimes  one  is 
disposed  to  record  as  successful,  certain  methods  which  have 
in  some  instances  given  satisfactory  results,  when  a link  or 
links  in  the  chain,  so  to  speak,  havo  been  omitted — not 
gathered  up  by  the  observant  operator,,  and  consequently 
like  results  (although  he  follows,  so  far  as  he  knows, 
exactly  the  same  course)  cannot  bo  obtained.  I think  we 
must  all  admit  this.  In  the  gelatine  process  we  operators 
have  much  to  learn.  That  plates  are  sent  out  by  first-class 
manufacturers  capable  of  producing  in  experienced  hands 
negatives  of  surpassing  beauty,  I,  for  one,  cannot  deny,  as 
abundant  proofs  testify.  I would  rather  lay  the  fault  at  my 
own  door,  snd  admit  my  inability,  than  charge  manu- 
facturers with  the  blame.  They  have  much  to  contend  with, 
undoubtedly,  in  the  preparation  of  gelatine  plates,  especially 
in  hot  weather,  and  I have  always  found  them  willing  to 
exchange  plates  with  which  I have  been  dissatisfied. 

It  is  my  conviction,  and  I state  it  without  any  hesitation, 
that  anyone  wishing  to  be  a successful  gelatine  worker 
must  not  be  afraid  of  using  many  plates  that  will  never  be 
registered  in  his  list  of  good  negatives  ; indeed,  will  have  no 
other  place  in  his  stock-in-trade  other  than  plain  glass. 
One  of  the  most  successful  workers  that  I know  once  showed 
me  a whole  pile  of  spoilt  plates,  when  the  prices  ware  at  the 
highest,  too;  but,  said  be,  as  I gazed  in  astonishment,  “I 
can  now  get  results  that  fully  satisfy  me,”  and  his  are 
among  the  finest  dry  plates  1 have  ever  seen.  But  he  told 
me  a few  months  ago  that  the  manufacturer’s  plates  (one  of 
the  best  in  the  market)  with  whom  he  invariably  dealt  were 
so  bad  that  he  could  not  use  them,  and  for  some  time  had  to 
use  the  wet  process  exclusively.  Of  course,  when  the  pre- 
pared plates  are  bad  (and  I cannot  but  admit  that  the  best 
manufacturers  do  occasionally  send  out  inferior  plates,  but 
how,  and  why  they  do  so,  I cannot  say — certainly  not  with 
a view  of  making  a fortune,  unless  it  be  a bad  one)  it  is 
useless  to  waste  chemicals,  time,  and  patience  over  them. 
The  characteristics  at  the  present  time  of  a bad  plate  are,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  fogging  (not  green  fog,  which  I 
believe  to  be  caused  by  too  much  ammonia  in  the  developer), 
frilling,  blistering,  and  a film  that  will  not  give  a dense 
image  unless  sufficient  ammonia  be  used,  which  in  its  turn, 
as  I said,  causes  green  fog.  Of  these  the  most  important  are 
the  first  and  the  last ; the  others — frilling  and  blistering — 
may  bo  remedied  by  the  alum  and  hyposulphite  bath. 

I must  say,  on  behalf  of  high-class  manufacturers,  that  up 
to  the  present  time  I have  not,  nor  have  any  of  my  photo- 
graphic friends,  so  far  as  I know,  had  a single  negative 
“ covered  with  spots,  moons,  comets,  or  stars.”  I am  bound 
to  say  that.  Weak  and  thin  negatives  I have  had,  some, 
too,  with  air-bells,  plates  that  have  frilled,  fogged,  and 
blistered  also. 

Possibly  the  spots,  moons,  &c.,  are  caused  through  damp 
in  some  way  or  other  attacking  the  films  ; but  then,  if  only 
Bomeof  the  plates  in  a batch  are  of  that  character  while  the 
rest  give  good  results,  one  is  drawn  away  from  that  conclu- 
sion. To  me  Captain  Turton’s  experience  is  strange  ; I 
would  not  discredit  it.  Some  of  his  strictures  are  severe  ; it 
is  not  for  me  to  say  that  he  is  not  justified  in  passing  them. 
What  I can  and  do  say  is,  that  I am  unable  to  join  him  in 
them. — Yours  very  truly,  J.  Kay. 


Dear  Sir, — As  this  subject  is  one  which  affects  both 
amateurs  and  professionals,  I hope  you  will  allow  me  to 
relate  a recent  personal  experience  bearing  exactly  upon 
the  point  in  dispute. 

Before  starting  for  my  usual  summer  cruise  with  a 
camera,  I purchased  from  three  well-known  and  rather 
expensive  manufacturers  a gross  and  a-half  of  gelatine 
plates.  I had  previously  worked  all  of  them,  aud  had 
fouud  them  very  good.  During  my  holidays  my  stock 
was  used  side  by  side  in  a changing-box,  preference  being 
given  to  certain  kinds  for  certain  subjects,  based  upon 
previous  experience. 

On  my  return,  I found,  as  I developed,  that  the  plates 
supplied  by  two  firms  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
most  of  them  were  faultless  ; but  the  remainder,  some  five 
or  six  dozen,  proved  absolutely  worthless,  and  barely  half- 
a-dozen  will  print  at  all.  They  developed  nothing  but 
dense  fog,  comets,  and  black  bars. 

Now,  the  conditions  under  which  these  plates  were  ex- 
posed and  developed  leave  no  doubt  a3  to  where  the  fault 
lies;  but  the  commercial  status  of  the  manufacturers  pre- 
cludes any  suspicion  of  intentional  unfair  play.  Hence 
there  must  have  been  gross  carelessness  somewhere,  and  I 
fail  to  see  that  redress  is  such  a simple  matter  as  your 
correspondents  last  week  imply.  Perhaps  the  vendor  will 
make  good  such  plates,  but  what  is  to  compensate  the  un- 
lucky traveller  or  tourist  for  the  loss  of  the  chief  work  of 
the  year,  not  to  mention  travelling  expenses,  chemicals, 
time,  and  temper  ? 

There  is  a tinge  of  bitterness  in  this  correspondence 
already,  which  can  do  no  good.  No  doubt  mistakes  will 
happen,  and  faulty  plates  be  thrown  in  the  market ; but 
for  their  own  sakes  manufacturers  should  take  precautions 
which  would  prevent  the  supply  of  such  absolute  rubbish 
as  the  undersigned  is  prepared  to  submit  for  inspection. 

An  Amateur  Subscriber. 


Dear  Sir, — Captain  Turton  has  informed  the  world 
through  your  columns,  and  also  by  letters  addressed  to  the 
Photographic  Societies,  how  badly  he  has  been  treated  by 
dry  plate  makers.  Like  other  matters,  this  has  two 
sides  to  it  ; will  you  permit  me  to  narrate  how  the  Captain 
himself  deals  with  makers  of  plates?  He  favoured  the  firm 
of  which  the  writer  is  a member  with  an  order,  not  for 
“ hundreds  and  thousands  ” of  plates — we  do  not  expect  that 
from  most  amateurs — but  for  a few  quarters.  We  recognised 
his  name  as  one  known  to  us,  and  supplied  his  order. 
Nothing  more  was  heard  till  a short  time  after,  when,  on 
opening  our  morning  letters,  a most  extraordinary  epistle 
was  found  from  the  Captain,  charging  us  with  gioss  fraud 
in  knowingly  selling  him  plates  which  we  were  well 
aware  were  worthless,  and  threatening  immediate  exposure 
in  both  journals.  Our  first  feeling  was  one  of  intense 
annoyance,  but  there  was  a certain  extreme  of  absurdity 
about  some  of  the  experiences  that  induced  us  to  try  a 
different  course  to  the  one  which  occurred  at  the  moment  of 
receiving  the  letter.  “ No  doubt,”  cries  the  choleric 
warrior  in  it,  “ you  think  I am  some  ignorant  amateur  to 
whom  you  can  safely  send  your  waste  plates,”  &c.  We 
wrote  a conciliatory  letter  to  him,  assured  him  we  had 
ascertained  that  the  plates  of  the  batch  sent  him  had  pro- 
duced a large  number  of  splendid  plates  in  the  studio  of  a 
well-known  house,  and  that  we  had  personally  inspected 
them,  but  that  we  would  without  charge  send  him  a fresh 
lot  of  plates,  first  having  a sample  taken  from  each  box, 
and  a negative  taken  on  it  to  assure  both  sides  they  were 
good.  This  was  done,  the  negatives  duly  taken  aud  pre- 
served for  reference,  and  we  begged  Captain  Turton  to  let 
us  know  what  success  he  had  with  the  new  ones. 

Some  time  passed  without  reply,  and  we  wrote  to  him. 
No  reply.  We  wrote  again — still  no  answer.  At  length 
we  invited  him  to  pay  for  those  originally  ordered  ; and 
alter  a number  of  applications  a T.O.O.  came  in  an 
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envelope  for  one  lot  only,  without  one  word  accompanying 
it.— I am,  sir,  respectfully,  A Dry  Plate  Maker. 

[This  is  a selection  only  from  a mass  of  correspondence 
on  the  same  subject. — Ed.  P.-V.] 


RETURN  OF  SPECIMENS. 

Dear  Sir, — I noticed  an  article  in  your  last  issue  by 
“Beau  Nash  ” on  specimens,  and  I can  endorse  his  remarks 
by  quotiug  a similar  treatment.  In  November  a firm  in 
Kensington  advertised  for  an  assistant  in  retouching,  &c., 
and  I answered  the  advertisement,  enclosing  a specimen  of 
retouching,  and  asked  for  the  return  of  same  if  they  wore 
suited.  After  waiting  a week  1 wrote  again,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  I have  heard  nothing  of  them.  I think 
the  least  they  could  do  would  be  to  return  specimens,  if  not 
to  answer  my  note.  Hoping  you  may  suggest  some  remedy 
for  the  evil,— Yours  sincerely,  An  Assistant. 


SAVING  TIIE  GELATINE  DEVELOPER. 

Dear  Sir, — Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  tell  me 
whether  the  spent  pyrogallic  and  oxalate  developing  solu- 
tions, together  with  the  hyposulphite  used  for  fixing  in  the 
gelatine  process,  contain  a sufficient  quantity  of  silver  to 
pay  for  their  being  kept;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  best  method 
of  throwing  down  the  precious  metal  V Any  information 
on  the  above  will  be  gladly  received,  Mr.  Editor,  by  your 
permission,  through  your  correspondence  columns.  H.  R. 


HALATION. 

Sir, — Reading  your  article  bearing  the  above  heading,  I 
was  induced  to  pen  the  following.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood, as  stated  in  your  article,  that  the  greater  amount  of 
halation  is  caused  by  reflection  from  glass  at  back  of  film. 
If  that  is  the  case,  how  is  it  that  gelatine  dry  plates  give 
more  halation  than  do  wet  plates  ? Wet  plates  are  more 
transparent  than  dry,  and  consequently  allow  more  light  to 
pass  through  to  the  glass  which  supports  the  film.  Two  or 
three  things  I have  noticed  in  working,  particularly  the  ray 
of  light  mentioned  by  you,  and  which  1 have  noted,  when 
making  enlargements,  gives  oft  halation  before  even  it 
strikes  the  film  ; and  if  you  place  a lens  so  that  a ray 
of  light  passes  through  it  into  a darkened  room,  it  will  be 
seen  that  besides  the  pencil  of  light  there  is  a halo  sufficient 
to  account  for  any  amount  of  halation  that  might  be  pro- 
duced. Again,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  bright  surface  of  the 
gelatine  plate  would  reflect  even  before  the  light  passed  to 
the  glass,  and  that,  together  with  its  extra  sensitiveness, 
would  make  it  more  susceptible  of  halation  than  a wet  plate. 
If  halation  is  to  be  overcome,  it  must  be  before  the  light 
touches  the  film,  for,  as  I stated  above,  it  is  given  off  by  the 
beam  of  light  in  the  camera.  W.  H.  Logsdon. 

P-S. — I may  mention  that  in  making  enlargements,  they 
are  done  in  the  dark-room  with  no  covering  between  lens 
and  plate.  Does  halation  occur  in  contact  printing,  say 
from  a negative  or  transparency  ? and  if  not,  what  of  the 
reflection  from  back  of  plate  theory  ? 


DEXTRINE  FOR  MOUNTING. 

Sir, — In  your  last  issue  of  the  Photographic  News  my 
formula  for  using  dextrine  is  given.  I should  like  to  state 
a few  more  particulars.  First,  the  dextrine  should  be  a 
brown  sample.  The  white  makes  a gritty  mixture  with  no 
adhesion  in  it,  and  then  in  some  cases  a greater  proportion 
of  water  is  best,  or  else,  if  the  mouutant  is  kept  long,  it  will 
become  gritty  and  lose  some  of  its  adhesive  power.  In  this 
case,  heating  it  again  will  put  it  right.  Half  water  and 
half  spirit  is  perhaps  safer  it  the  spirit  is  quite  strong. 

I he  quantity  of  dextrine  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  work, 
but  I like  it  strong  enough  to  adhere  at  once,  and  when  the 
dextrine  is  stirred  into  the  spirit  and  water,  it  should  be 
heated  until  a clear  solution  results.  It  is  best  used  cold 
and  on  dry  prints. 

For  mounting  prints  that  are  to  be  hot-rolled,  I prefer 


fresh  starch  paste  and  a damp  print;  but  when  the  mounts 
cockle  very  much,  the  hot  rolling  reuders  them  flat  again. 
But  where  prints  cannot  be  rolled,  and  tho  mounts  are  not 
stout  enough  to  prevent  cockling,  I use  the  dextrine  and 
a dry  print  stroked  out  with  straightedge  to  make  it  lay 
smooth.  I have  mounted  several  collections  of  prints  for 
travellers  with  the  dextrine  where  the  mounts  or  leaves  of 
the  book  were  only  stout  paper,  and  the  cockling  has  only 
been  very  slight. 

Solutions  of  glue  and  gelatine  in  alcohol  I have  found 
very  good,  but  they  require  keepiug  warm,  and  in  large 
work  one  end  of  the  print  will  set  while  the  other  end  is 
being  pasted  ; but  with  the  dextrine,  24  by  18  silver  prints 
have  been  mounted  with  ease  and  no  cockling. 

The  enclosed  print  is  one  out  of  1,700  mounted  with  the 
dextrine,  the  print  being  rolled  before  mounting,  aud  not 
damped  save  by  the  mountant  ; if  a damp  print  and  starch 
had  been  used,  the  result  might  have  been  different. — Yours 
truly,  E.  Williams. 

RESTORING  FADED  MERCURIAL  NEGATIVES. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  a recent  query  in  the  News,  I give 
my  experience  of  Schlippe’s  salt  as  a restorer  of  faded 
mercurial  negatives. 

Having  seen  a notice  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham’s,  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  above  salt  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  I 
looked  up  a number  of  old  and  faded  yellow  negatives,  and 
have  tried  from  twenty  to  thirty  with  entire  success  as  to 
the  restoration  of  printing  capabilities.  I have  used  a ten 
or  twelve  grain  solution,  and  the  result  has  been  a vigorous 
negative  of  a yellowish  red  colour,  requiring  a strong  light 
to  print. 

Although  so  much  has  been  written  as  to  the  necessity  of 
prolonged  washing  of  gelatine  films,  I believe  that  most 
cases  of  fading  can  be  traced  to  shortcomings  in  this  respect, 
and  I have  also  found  that  a negative  which  appears  clear 
to  the  eye  after  fixing  btill  contains  silver  salts,  and  I con- 
sider that  the  plate  should  remain  in  the  hyposulphite 
several  minutes  after  apparent  clearness.  In  cases  when 
mercurial  intensification  has  to  be  used,  perfect  fixation  and 
perfect  washing  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  the 
neglect  of  these  precautions  is  the  chief  cause  of  stains  and 
yellowness.  In  cases  of  stains  existing  in  faded  negatives, 
the  action  of  Schlippe’s  salt  has  been  various,  and  the  result 
bad  ; but  every  clear  negative  that  I have  tried  has  come 
out  perfectly.  The  enclosed  print  is  from  a negative 
originally  over-exposed  and  intensified,  and  which  faded 
almost  entirely  out,  becoming  a positive  of  a light  yellow 
colour.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  print  from  it 
before  the  application  of  Schlippe’s  salt,  and  the  resultspeaks 
for  itself.  I use  the  bichloride  mercury  and  iodide  of 
potassium  intensifies,  and  I have  found  that  with  long 
fixation  and  good  washing,  finishing  up  with  an  immersion 
in  a solution  of  one  drachm  eau  cle  javelle  to  fifteen  of  water, 
and  drying  the  plate  before  intensification,  fading  and 
yellowness  are  quite  exceptional.  W.  Cotebworth. 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  I published  a method  of  restoring 
mercury-faded  negatives  to  printing  density,  by  converting 
the  metal  into  a sulphide.  Schlippe’s  salt  was  chosen  as 
the  sulpliuretting  agent,  as  it  ha9  not  nearly  such  an  offen- 
sive odour  as  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  and  moreover  keeps  much  better.  If  an 
alkaline  sulphide  were  to  be  used  instead  of  Schlippe’s  salt, 
I should  have  preferred  sulphide  of  sodium,  on  account  of 
the  objections  named  to  the  ammonium  compound. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Photographic  News,  I saw  an 
article  by  Dr.  Eder  recommending  sulphide  of  ammoniam 
for  the  purpose  named.  Will  he  kindly  state  what  are  the 
advantages  which  ho  considers  it  to  possess  over  the 
Schlippe’s  salt  plan  previously  published,  which  I am  glad 
to  hear  from  others  who  have  tried  it,  has  been  as  success- 
ful with  them  as  with  me.— I am,  yours,  &c., 

W.  E.  Dibesuam. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

SIR, — It  is  quite  time  that  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  ill-treatment  of  pictures  sent  to  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibi- 
tion, and  I am  glad  to  see  the  ball  set  rollingTy  Mr.  Daniel, 
who  is  not  alone  in  having  cause  to  complain  of  the  care- 
less way  in  which  exhibits  are  treated.  I have  now  exhi- 
bited some  four  or  five  years,  aud  have  never  had  my  pic- 
tures returned  without  their  being  more  or  less  damaged  ; 
this  year  in  particular,  they  have  been  treated  in  a shame- 
ful manner,  the  frames  being  chipped,  scratched,  and,  in 
fact,  utterly  spoiled.  I trust  the  Society  will  see  the 
necessity  of  making  such  arrangements  in  future  as  to 
prevent  exhibits  being  thus  injured. 

In  strange  contrast  to  the  state  of  exhibits  returned  from 
Pall  Mall  is  the  condition  of  pictures  recently  returned 
from  the  Swan  Exhibition  at  Newcastle.  It  affords  me 
great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  admirable  and  careful 
manner  in  which  the  packing  has  been  done  at  Newcastle. 
Cannot  our  Society  take  a lesson  from  Messrs.  Mawson 
and  Swan,  and  return  pictures  in  something  like  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  are  sent  ? — I am,  sir,  your  faithfully, 

Edward  Brigiitman. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  ELECTRIC  EXHIBITION 
AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir, — I believe  a large  number  of  photographers 
anticipate  seeing  something  at  the  forthcoming  Electric 
Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  form  of  electric 
lighting  apparatus  applied  to  photography ; but  they  are 
likely  to  be  disappointed.  I applied  for  space,  and  power 
to  work  two  new  dynamo-electric  machines  to  be  used  with 
two  new  electric  lamps,  aud  suitable  apparatus  for  photo- 
graphic printing,  and  have  received  the  following  reply  : — 

Crystal  Palace  Co.,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E.  Nov.  24,  1881. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  application  of  the  20th  Octobor,  I beg 
to  state  that  we  are  not  able  to  accept  your  proposed  exhibit,  as 
we  have  no  class  for  photography  or  photographic  apparatus. — 
Yours  faithfully,  S.  Flood  Page,  Manager. 

It  seems  to  me  somewhat  strange  that  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  should  refuse  a proposed  exhibit  of 
electric  lighting  applied  to  photography. — Truly  yours, 

A.  J.  Jarman. 

[It  does  seem  strange,  since  Paris  did  not  consider  its 
exhibition  complete  without  it. — Ed.  P.N.] 
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Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  5,  Pall 
Mall,  J.  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wing,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Society. 

Captain  Abney  then  made  a communication  on  the  subject 
of  halation,  in  which  he  argued  that  halation  was  not  due 
to  the  turbidity  of  the  glass,  but  to  scattered  light.  He 
evidenced  the  fact  that  blotting  paper  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
plate  did  not  prevent  halation,  and  detailed  a number  of  experi- 
ments he  had  made  in  regard  to  its  cure.  The  most  perfect  back- 
ings he  had  found  were  asphaltum  or  bromine  dissolved  in  gum, 
either  of  which  answered  perfectly.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks. 
Captain  Abney  stated  that  the  so-called  photographs  of  the  sun’s 
corona  exhibited  by  a German  professor  were  nothing  more  or  less 
than  halations  ; and  that  had  the  plates  been  backed  in  the 
manner  described,  there  would  have  been  no  indication  of  a 
" corona.” 

The  President,  in  referring  to  this  matter,  said  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  corona  had  surprised  him  greatly,  and  had  caused 
him  to  8 us  pec  t the  photographs  w hich  had  been  taken  of  the 
sun’s  corona  during  an  eclipse. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Abney,  Mr.  Muck  low  ex- 
hibited and  explained  a new  sensitometer  and  actinometer,  the 
invention  of  himself  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Spurge.  The  principle  of  the 
actinometer  was  the  admission  of  light  through  a series  of  gradu- 
ated holes,  each  hole  being  opposite  to  a dark  room  or  chamber. 


It  was  claimed  for  it  that  the  light  passing  directly  upon  the  plate 
was  more  certain,  and  constant  results  could  be  obtained.  For 
a maximum  of  light,  Mr.  Mucklow  used  daylight,  and  for  a 
minimum,  Balmain’s  paint. 

Captain  Abney  (who  had  now  taken  the  chair  in  consequence 
of  the  president  being  compelled  to  leave  early  through  indis- 
position) said  he  had  tried  the  instrument,  and  had  been  greatly 
pleased  with  its  efficacy  and  simplicity. 

Mr.  Cowan  observed  that  the  great  point  of  the  instrument 
seemed  to  be  the  absence  of  an  interposing  medium. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  thought  that  the  reflection  from  the  sides 
of  the  darkened  chambers  would  have  some  little  influence  apart 
from  the  light  which  entered  through  the  holes.  Mr.  Lyte  de- 
scribed some  experiments  he  had  made  while  in  the  Pyrenees,  to 
determine  the  actinism  of  the  light  at  certain  times  of  the  day. 
The  method  he  adopted  was  by  pressing  chloride  of  silver  into 
the  form  of  a stick,  and  exposing  to  a tint  corresponding 
to  tints  which  he  had  painted  on  paper.  The  stick  was,  of  course, 
filed  white  previous  to  exposure. 

Mr.V.  Blanchard  might  say,  with  regard  to  the  constancy  of 
the  records  of  the  actinometer,  that  he  had  made  some  experi- 
ments on  two  different  days  when  the  light  varied  considerably  ; 
yet  the  registrations  were  as  reliable  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  magnesium  wire  or  calcium 
light,  he  found  that  the  effect  of  the  exposure'on  Balmain’s  paint 
was  just  the  same  at  twenty  seconds  as  at  forty  or  sixty,  showing 
that,  the  full  effect  having  been  once  obtained,  a longer  exposure 
made  no  difference. 

Mr.  Bolas  thought  that  the  same  defects  to  be  found  in  other 
actinometers  were  also  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Mudflow’s.  The 
geometrical  ratio  did  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  points  of  light 
distributed  over  the  plate.  It  was  just  a*  impossible  to  get 
two  black  surfaces  to  correspond  exactly,  as  it  was  to  get  two 
white,  or  two  phosphorescent  ones. 

Mr.  Mucklow  explained,  in  answer  to  the  various  observations, 
that  his  experiments  were  not  quite  complete,  and  that  he  had 
not  decided  what  ratio,  in  regard  to  the  number  and  size  of  the 
holes,  would  be  the  best  for  the  general  working  of  photographers. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  construct  the  apparatus  so  as  to  corres- 
pond as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  construction  and  working 
of  the  camera.  He  would  be  glad  if  any  photographer  would 
favour  him  with  his  ideas,  so  as  to  render  the  instrument  as  perfect 
as  possible. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  his  experience  did  not  quite 
correspond  with  that  of  Mr.  Bolas.  He  had  found  it  quite  pos- 
sible to  get  phosphorescent  surfaces  which  were  perfectly  constant. 
He  did  not  thiuk  that  the  reflections  from  the  inside  of  the 
darkened  chamber  would  make  any  appreciable  difference  ; 
certainly  not  where  the  exposure  was  short,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
gelatine  plate. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Mucklow. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Woods  read  a paper  on  the  production  of  brown  and 
blue  transparencies  by  the  use  of  uranium  salts  and  ferric 
hydrate.  Mr.  Woods  afterwards  exhibited  transparencies  in  the 
lantern,  produced  by  his  process,  the  colours  being  brown,  blue, 
and  green.  He  also  pointed  out  that  pictures  produced  in  this 
mauner  were  absolutely  permanent. 

The  Chairman  having  referred  to  the  care  with  which  Mr. 
Woods  had  conducted  his  experiments,  and  the  use  to  which  his 
process  could  be  adapted  in  the  exhibition  of  special  subjects, 
announced  that  the  officers  who  retired  at  the  next  annual  general 
meeting  were  the  president  (Mr.  J.  Glaisher) ; the  vice-president 
(Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer)  ; the  treasurer  (Mr.  J.  Spiller)  ; and  six 
members  of  the  council — viz.,  Professor  Stokes,  Lieutenant  Dar- 
win, Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  and  Messrs.  York,  W.  Bedford, 
and  L.  Warnerke.  These  gentlemen  were  eligible  for  re-electioD, 
and  the  nomination  papers  were  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before 
January  ‘23rd.  The  Chairman  stated  that  the  number  of  visitors 
to  the  Exhibition  was  6,221,  the  numbers  in  1880  and  1879 
being  respectively  5,000  and  4,800.  On  the  closing  day,  no  less 
than  776  visitors  were  admitted. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  technical  meeting  would  be 
on  the  27th  inst. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  W.  Ashman,  referring  to  the  crystalline  appearance  of  a 
negative  shown  at  the  last  meeting,  and  attributed  by  Mr.  Hen- 
derson to  the  breaking  up  of  the  varnish  through  damp,  and  by 
others  to  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  showed  a negative 
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from  which  the  hyposulphite  had  been  eliminated  by  boiling 
water,  after  having  previously  been  soaked  in  a saturated  solu- 
tion of  chrome  alum  ; this  negative  had  been  placed  in  water  for 
two  minutes,  with  the  result  that  the  varnish  was  broken  up  in 
a number  of  glass-like  crystals. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  tested  the  powdery  appearance  on  his 
negative,  and  found  it  clearly  due  to  the  presence  of  a resin  in 

the  varnish.  . 

In  answer  to  a question  as  to  which  contracts  most  in  cooling — 
a glass  disc,  or  a brass  ring  just  encircling  it  ? Mr.  W . K.  Bur- 
ton said  that  brass  contracts  about  three  times  more  than  glass. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  noticed  that  a much  sharper  image  could 
be  seen  on  the  focussing  glass  and  obtained  on  some  days  than 
on  others,  and  he  had  tried  with  some  amount  of  success 
warming  the  cell  of  the  lens,  and  placing  a hot  flannel  round  it. 

A suggestion  was  made  that  the  lens  should  be  screwed  in  an 
india  rubber  washer. 

Mr.  J.  Cadett  showed  a piece  of  mosquito  netting  (sixteen 
meshes  to  inch)  which  he  found  very  usetul  for  filtering  emul- 
sions, the  meshes  not  filling  up  as  in  ordinary  canvas. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  found  in  using  canvas  of  a similar 
nature  that  the  particles  of  bromide  of  silver  adhered  to  it  after 
all  the  gelatine  was  gone,  and  that  unless  the  bromide  was 
removed  by  means  of  a solvent  it  would  give  black  spots,  and 
possible  fog  in  the  next  batch  of  emulsion  passed  through  it. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  placed  the  silk  exhibited  by  him  at 
a previous  meeting  in  nitric  acid,  the  result  showing  that  it  was 
not  pure  silk.  He  had  also  found  that  glass  coated  on  one  side 
with  a solution  of  aurine  and  gelatine,  and  on  the  other  with 
rosine,  varnished  with  matt  varnish  on  one  side  and  with  ordin- 
ary negative  varnish  on  the  other,  gave  a perfectly  safe  light. 

Mr.  Henderson  repeated  an  experiment  shown  him 
by  Mr.  Swan,  which  consisted  in  placing  two  lights  about 
two  feet  six  inches  apart,  one  being  a naked  flame  and  the 
other  covered  with  a ruby  globe,  the  naked  flame  being  reduced 
in  intensity  to  make  it  equal  with  the  ruby  light ; upon  an 
opaque  object  being  so  placed  as  to  produce  shadows  on  the 
wall  from  these  lights,  the  shadows  seemed  to  be  reversed. 
He  suggested  that  this  peculiarity  might  be  useful  as  a means 
of  more  safely  illuminating  the  dark-room. 


Sheffield  Photographic  Societt. 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  at  the  Freemason’s  Hall  on  Tues- 
day Evening,  December  6th,  T.  H.  Morton,  M.  D.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  priucipal  topic  discussed  was  the  forthcoming  Exhibition, 
which  was  arranged  for  January  23rd,  1882,  aDd  following  days, 
at  the  Cutlers’  Hall,  Sheffield. 

Mr.  G.  V.  Yates  exhibited  a positive  and  negative  “ enlarged 
portrait  ” prepared  upon  “ Morgan’s  gelatino  paper.”  The 
positive,  being  waxed,  made  a fine  transparency,  giving  great 
facilities  for  touching  up,  &c.,  and  the  negative  was  a print  from 
the  same  upon  albumenized  paper,  fixed  without  toning,  and  then 
waxed.  From  this,  of  course,  any  number  of  prints  could  be 
made.  They  were  brought  to  show  the  capabilities  of  the 
gelatino-bromide  paper. 

Mr.  J.  Taylor  then  exhibited  a square  camera,  for  12  by  10 
plates,  of  his  own  construction  and  design,  and  arranged  on  a new 
rinciple.  The  camera  possessed  all  the  ordinary  movements, 
ad  no  loose  screws,  and  was  very  portable  and  light. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  it  possessed  more  real  novelty 
than  any  camera  he  had  seen. 

Mr.  Stringfellow  remarked  that  it  was  a m03t  light  and 
efficient  apparatus. 

Other  members  also  expressed  their  approval. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Friday,  the  9th  inst.,  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  Mr.  Thomas  Mayne,  T.C., 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  confirmed,  Mr. 
John  Russel  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society,  and  the  names 
of  seven  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  election  at  next  meeting. 

Mr.  E.  Roper  showed  a large  collection  of  views  which  he 
had  taken  during  a recent  tour  in  Belgium,  and  which  were  much 
admired,  as  well  as  some  pictures  by  Mr.  Reynolds  exemplifying 
“ Story-telling  by  Photography,”  which  were  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  composition  work. 

Mr.  Robinson  exhibited  samples  of  printing  on  silk  by  Guihery, 
of  London,  which  were  much  approved  of  fo*  their  beauty. 

Prof.  Barrett  exhibited  a small  apparatus  for  pictures  one 


inch  square,  in  which  a novel  method  of  changing  the  plates  with 
the  aid  of  springs  was  made  use  of. 

Beaty’s  patent  camera  for  wet  plates  in  the  field  was  exhibited 
and  explained  by  the  inventor. 

The  consideration  of  the  new  instantaneous  shutter  by  Messrs. 
McGhie  and  Bolton,  of  Glasgow',  was  unavoidably  postponed 
until  next  meeting. 


m ijjfi  IttuMff. 

Lightning  Photography. — At  the  close  of  a paper  (which  we 
hope  to  publish  in  our  next)  read  before  the  Northumberland 
and  Durham  Photographic  Association,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  gives 
the  following  hints  deduced  from  his  own  experience  with  light- 
ning photography  : — Only  try  it  at  night  when  there  is  no  vestige 
of  daylight  to  fog  your  plates.  Have  the  sidereal  focus  marked 
beforehand  ou  the  camera.  Use  the  most  sensitive  gelatine 
plates  you  can  get.  Back  the  plates  with  some  nou-actinic 
material  to  prevent  halation.  To  prevent  confusion  in  results, 
expose  so  as  to  get  only  one  flash  on  a plate  if  possible,  and  when 
you  have  developed  the  plate  the  requisite  time,  do  not  be  dis- 
appointed if  at  first  you  do  not  see  any  result,  as  it  may  require 
almost  microscopic  search  to  find  it.  And  finally,  if  you  get  no 
result  except  utter  failure,  try  again,  and  hope  for  better  luck 
next  time. 


$0 

All  Communications  connected  with  Advertisements  and  Business 
to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Piper  & Carter,  “ Photographic 
News"  Office,  5,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  E.C.  Advertisers  are  re- 
quested to  make  all  Cheques  pai/able  to  Messrs.  Piper  & Carter, 
and  crossed  “ Union  Bank,  Photographic  News  Co.  Account .” 

***  Mr.  Holroyde’s  Paper  Negatives. — We  hope  to  publish 
a communication  from  Mr.  Holroyde  on  this  subject  next  week. 
T.  J.  M. — It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  size  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  paper  has  undergone  partial  decomposition 
in  places.  The  spots  may,  however,  be  due  to  contact  with  dirty 
fingers  or  other  source  of  contamination. 

G.  E. — If  you  send  a copy,  together  with  eighteenpence  in  stamps, 
to  our  Publishers,  the  registration  will  bo  effected  by  them. 

W.  E.  D.  Jones. — 1.  We  prefer  collodion  for  the  purpose. 
2.  The  series  of  Photographic  Handy- Books  published  at  our 
Office  will  be  found  to  include  all  you  require.  3.  Thanks  ; if 
not  now,  perhaps  later  on. 

J.  B.  Payne. — The  Xylonite  Company,  Homerton,  E. 

S.  S. — 1.  Add  more  gold  to  the  solution,  and  when  a sufficient 
quantity  of  the  purple  incrustation  has  accumulated,  you  can 
re-convert  it  into  chloride  of  gold.  2.  If  a portrait  lens,  and  in 
fairly  good  condition,  it  might  fetch  any  sum  from  10s.  to  £2 
at  a sale. 

W.  G.  Honey. — 1.  The  only  alteration  we  would  suggest  is  the 
touching  out  of  the  numerous  white  specks  between  the  child’s 
hand  and  the  water.  Were  it  not  for  their  number,  position, 
and  other  circumstances,  they  might  be  taken  for  fragments  of 
bread.  2.  Not  sufficiently  sharp  to  make  a good  enlargement. 
Charles  H.  Hatch. — 1.  If  wo  were  to  watch  your  mode  of  pro- 
cedure we  might  suggest.  2.  Yes. 

Copyright. — If  there  is  still  any  copyright  in  the  engraving,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  you  would  be  infringing  it ; but  as  you 
put  tlie  case,  a somewhat  difficult  point  is  ruised. 

T.  Luck. — At  a temperature  of  about  7°  C.  below  the  freezing 
point  a separation  of  crystals  takes  place,  these  containing  two 
molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation. 

R.  F.  Fulton. — It  is  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  the  small  excess 
of  acid  which  is  ordinarily  present  serving  to  prevent  the 
deposition. 

Captain  S . — Only  when  the  porous  medium  is  tolerably  dry. 

John  Smith. — Dilute  the  collodion  with  ether  and  alcohol,  rather 
more  of  the  former  being  used  tbau  of  ths  latter. 

Tyro. — 1.  Just  as  you  suppose.  2.  Much  over-exposed.  3.  Under- 
exposed. 4.  About  right.  5.  Rarely  employed  in  the  present 
day.  6.  By  healing  a mixture  of  sulphur  and  lime  to  about  the 
melting  point  of  silver.  7-  Out  of  doors,  by  all  means. 
Barbara.— 1.  Thank  you,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  particulars. 
2.  Not  at  present. 

Ben  Jordan. — 1.  Very  remarkable — at  least,  if  you  havo  not  made 
a mistake.  2.  Dilute  with  an  equal  bulk  of  benzole.  3.  A 
stronger  bath  should  be  used. 

T.  L.  C. — Wo  are  afraid  that  the  law  is  against  you,  and  that  you 
must  submit  to  an  obvious  injustice. 

Kentish  Lad. — 1.  Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  2.  Only  till  it  shows 
a very  faint  alkaline  reaction.  2.  Sixty  grains  to  each  ounce  of 
solvent. 
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THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

Tue  older  forms  of  lantern  which  served  to  delight  our 
grandparents  when  they  were  children  are  now  almost 
defunct,  the  numerous  improvements  which  have  been 
made  of  late  years  having  elevated  the  magic  lantern  into 
a valuable  aid  to  the  practitioner  of  many  branches  of 
applied  science  ; but  the  photographer — whether  profes- 
sional or  amateur— may  derive  special  advantage  from  the 
use  of  this  instrument  in  one  or  more  of  its  various 
modern  forms. 

For  the  production  of  enlarged  photographic  images, 
either  on  a plain  screen  with  the  mere  view  of  displaying 
a picture  to  advantage,  or  on  a sensitive  surface  in  order 
to  obtain  a lasting  reproduction  on  an  enlarged  scale,  the 
magic  lantern  is  specially  adapted ; the  lime-light  being 
generally  used  in  such  cases. 

Several  very  successful  portrait  photographers  make  it 
a practice  to  endeavour  to  detain  their  most  promising 
sitters  while  an  assistant  produces  transparencies  from  one 
or  more  of  the  negatives  just  taken  ; and  experience  shows 
that  the  display  of  these  on  the  screen  to  the  sitter  fre- 
quently leads  to  profitable  orders  for  enlargements. 
Another  way  in  which  the  photographer  may  turn  the 
lantern  to  profitable  account  wa3  wrell  illustrated  by  an  inci- 
dent which  occurred  in  the  east  end  of  London  some  few 
years  ago.  A grocer  who  carried  on  a well-to-do  business 
in  a main  thoroughfare  possessed  a side  window  which 
faced  some  little  distance  down  a somewhat  dark  side  street. 
One  evening  our  friend  the  grocer  was  chatting  with  the 
neighbouring  photographer  on  the  trials  of  business 
generally,  and  the  unprofitable  nature  of  the  side  window 
in  particular,  when  the  latter  suggested  a lantern  display, 
either  every  evening,  or  as  often  as  circumstances  should 
render  advisable.  In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  on 
the  evening  of  the  following  Saturday  a wet  screen  was 
stretched  in  the  window,  and  the  limelight  lantern  was 
employed  to  project  enlarged  images  of  advertisements  and 
notices  informing  the  public  where  they  could  obtain  the 
“ finest  teas  of  the  season,”  and  “ butter  of  guaranteed 
purity.”  Our  friend  the  photographer,  who  prepared  the 
slides  and  managed  the  affair,  took  care  that  the  spectators 
should  have  something  more  than  mere  reproductions  of 
letter-press  to  amuse  them,  so  he  interpolated  a series  of 
views  of  the  neighbourhood  and  portraits  of  local 
celebrities,  taking  care,  however,  to  make  it  known  that 
any  who  patronised  his  studio  would  be  photographed  in 
an  equally  satisfactory  manner. 

The  grocer  had  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  experiment,  but  the  photographer  probably 
made  the  better  thing  out  of  it,  as  he  not  only  realised  a 
considerable  sum  in  making  slides  for  neighbouring  trades- 
men who  arranged  with  the  grocer  for  this  ingenious  kind 
of  publicity,  but  he  so  far  improved  his  own  business  that 


he  now  keeps  six  assistants,  instead  of  working  siugle- 
handed  as  formerly. 

We  have  noticed  a very  ingenious  form  of  lantern  in 
use  for  advertising  purposes  in  the  city,  the  image  being 
directed  downwards  on  to  the  pavement  by  means  of  a re- 
flecting prism  or  mirror.  As  an  advertising  instrument 
the  lantern  has  large  applicabilities,  and  those  who  can 
profit  most  by  this  use  of  the  lantern  are  the  photographers, 
as  the  only  slides  likely  to  be  used  to  any  extent  are 
photographic  transparencies. 

♦ 

MERCURY  1NTENSIFIERS. 

One  of  our  correspondents  recently  sent  us  a descrip- 
tion of  a new  kind  of  fog  to  be  added  to  the  many'  already 
in  existence.  He  called  it  an  apparently  yellow  fog,  which 
was  produced  by  trying  to  intensify  a gelatine  negative 
with  mercury,  the  image  becoming  at  the  same  time,  if 
anything,  less  dense  than  before  the  application  of  the 
mercury  solution.  Certainly,  if  this  were  a common  evil, 
it  would  be  very  serious ; but  we  have  never  heard  of 
another  case  of  it.  Fortunately,  our  correspondent  gives 
at  the  same  time  a cure  for  the  evil — namely,  soaking  in 
potassium  iodide. 

He  considers  the  yellow  fog  to  be  caused  by  a deposit  of 
mercuric  oxide  ; but  this  is  not  possible,  because— firstly, 
the  formation  of  mercuric  oxide  is  highly  improbable  ; and 
secondly,  if  it  had  been  formed,  it  would  not  have  been 
in  auy  way  acted  upon  by  potassium  iodide. 

To  take  the  first  of  these  objections  more  at  length  ; 
presumably  the  negative  was  first  immersed  in  a solution 
of  mercuric  chloride.  Had  this  solution  contained  any 
iodide  of  mercury  dissolved  in  it,  the  phenomena  would 
have  been  simply  enough  explained,  because  the  iodide 
which  is  yellow  or  red  might  have  been  deposited  in  the 
film,  and  it  would  have  been  readily  dissolved  by  potassium 
iodide  ; but,  unless  by  some  strange  accident,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  that  there  should  have  been  any  such  impurity  in 
the  mercuric  chloride.  Another  possible  and  equally 
simple  explanation  would  be  the  presence  of  a soluble 
iodide  in  the  ammonia  employed;  in  this  case,  unless  the 
mercuric  chloride  was  very  perfectly  washed  out,  which 
takes  a long  time,  a precipitate  of  mercuric  iodide  would 
have  been  produced  in  the  film,  and,  as  before,  dissolved 
out  by  the  potassium  iodide.  But  neither  of  these  is  at  all 
a likely  explanation,  as  an  iodide  is  not  an  impurity  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  occurs  either  in  mercuric 
chloride  or  in  ammonia.  The  only  way  in  which  we  think 
it  would  be  possible  that  mercuric  oxide  might  be  produced, 
is  by  the  ammonia  containing  caustic  potash,  which  would 
cause  a precipitate  of  mercuric  oxide  when  added  to  mer- 
curic chloride.  But  this  is  not  much  more  probable  than 
either  of  the  former  suggestions ; besides,  the  oxide 
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would  not  have  dissolved  iu  potassium  iodide,  which  our 
correspondent  states  that  his  yellow  fog  did.  Besides  com- 
pletely destroying  the  yellow  fog,  our  correspondent  says 
that  the  application  of  potassium-iodide  actually  intensi- 
fied his  negative,  bringing  it  in  a few  minutes  to  a good 
printing  density.  This  is  even  less  easy  to  explain  than 
the  clearing  away  of  the  fog.  It  is  not  difficult  to  specu- 
late on  possible  explanations  of  this  : but  to  actually  state 
what  the  chemical  action  was,  is  a very  different  matter. 
As  speculations— though,  unfortunately,  nothing  better,  w e 
may  say — suppose  metallic  mercury  had  been  precipitated 
on  the  image,  the  addition  of  potassium  iodide  would  cause 
the  formation  of  the  dark-green  mercurous  iodide,  which 
would  probably  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  image 
more  dense.  Or,  it  is  just  possible  that  potassium  iodide 
might  have  some  similar  action  on  metallic  silver  ; but  this 
is  going  a little  too  far,  as  no  sub-iodide  of  silver  is  as  yet 
actually  known,  although  its  presence  has  been  mooted. 
This  speculation,  however  useless  it  may  be  in 
other  ways,  at  least  shows  how  very  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult all  problems  with  regard  to  mercury  intensifiers  are, 
and  how  little  wo  can  count  on  what  will  happen  under 
any  given  circumstances,  even  when  we  know  quite  well 
what  substances  we  are  working  with,  and  also  know 
what  happens  when  these  substances  are  mixed  in  a test 
tube. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  gelatine  of  the 
film  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  with  this  uncertainty,  for 
gelatine  is  a substance  of  extremely  complicated  and 
variable  composition,  and  may  modify  in  various  ways 
actions  which  would  be  otherwise  perfectly  simple.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  take  the  case  of  silver  chloride  ; when  not 
mixed  with  gelatine,  it  is  darkened  by  light  under  almost 
any  circumstances,  except,  perhaps,  when  in  presence  of 
a considerable  excess  of  free  chlorine.  But  if  chloride  of 
silver  is  precipitated  in  a gelatine  film,  light  has  no  action 
upon  it,  unless  some  reducing  agent  be  present;  if  this  were 
not  so,  if  chloride  of  silver  in  a gelatine  film  would 
darken,  we  might  intensify  gelatine  negatives  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — Bleach  the  negative  as  usual  in  a solu- 
tion of  mercuric-chloride ; this  substance  combines  with  the 
metallic  silver  of  the  image  to  form  a mixture  of  sub-chloride 
of  mercury  and  chloride  of  silver,  both  of  them  insoluble 
white  powders  ; then  expose  the  negative  to  light  until  the 
silver  chloride  becomes  black.  If  then  the  negative  were  not 
sufficiently  intensified,  immerse  it  in  very  dilute  ammonia, 

J'ust  as  in  the  ordinary  process,  the  negative  would  then 
iecome  considerably  more  dense  than  if  the  treatment  with 
ammonia  followed  immediately  on  that  with  mercuric  chlo- 
ride, because  in  addition  to  the  black  compound  of  mercury 
and  ammonia,  there  would  be  present  in  the  film  metallic 
silver,  produced  by  the  action  of  light  on  the  chloride  ; 
and  this  process  would  have  the  very  great  advantage  that 
it  could  be  repeated  any  number  of  times,  each  repetition 
introducing  into  the  film  a little  more  of  the  black  chlo- 
ride of  mercury  aud  ammonia. 

Many  photographers  seem  to  consider  that  it  is  but 
labour  lost  now-a-days  to  work  out  new  processes  for 
intensifying  gelatine  negatives ; especially  do  they  think 
this  of  new  mercury  intensifiers.  The  argument  these 
generally  make  use  of  is,  that  there  are  already  so  many 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  processes  known,  that  we 
have  no  need  for  more.  Another  very  common  argument 
is,  that  there  is — or  should  be — no  need  for  any  iutensi- 
fier,  and  that  sufficient  density  should  always  be  attainable 
by  proper  development.  This  would  be  all  very  well  if  it 
were  true,  which,  unfortunately,  it  is  not— at  least,  in 
general. 

Without  doubt  there  are  some  plates  in  the  market  so 
very  good  that  it  may  well  be  said  that  if  perfect  negatives 
are  not  obtained  the  fault  lies  with  the  photographer — or, 
at  any  rate,  not  with  the  plate  maker.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  reason,  it  is  sometimes  scarcely  possible  to  get  a 
negative  of  proper  printing  density,  however  well  it  may 


be  developed.  It  may  be  that  the  plates  are  at  fault,  or 
possibly  the  light — or,  what  is  much  more  likely  than  either 
of  these,  the  developing  solution  or  the  photographer.  At 
any  rate,  whatever  the  reason  may  be,  intensification  is 
frequently  necessary,  and  this  being  so,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  one  and  the  same  intensitier  will  act  equally 
well  for  all  defects  of  any  make  of  plates.  Now  it  seems 
to  us  that  it  would  be  a veiy  interesting  investigation  to 
get  a number  of  negatives  of  exactly  the  same  appearance, 
and  all  requiring  intensification— or,  instead  of  a number  of 
small  negatives,  one  very  large  one  cut  into  pieces  would 
be  better — intensify  those  negatives  with  every  process  that 
has  hitherto  been  published,  and  note  the  difference  in 
quality  of  print  obtainable  from  each ; we  think 
we  may  affirm  with  confidence,  that  the  difference  would 
be  very  great,  and  completely  independent  of  any  differ- 
ence in  the  density  gained  by  the  different  processes. 

But  even  supposing  we  omit  this  very  important  con- 
sideration, we  ask,  is  there  any  method  of  intensifying  yet 
known  which  is  not  open  to  the  very  gravest  objections  ? 
All  the  great  variety  of  mercury  intensifiers  are  more  or 
less  open  to  the  fatal  objection  of  non-permanency.  The 
silver  intensifiers  seem  to  be  difficult  to  work,  and  at  best 
uncertain  in  their  results,  and  very  liable  to  give  hopeless 
red  fog.  In  a word,  we  do  not  at  all  admit  that  there  is 
no  need  for  new  intensifiers,  and  by  new  we  do  not  mean 
the  addition  or  substraction  of  a few  grains  from  the 
strength  of  a solution,  but  we  mean  processes  that  are 
essentially  different  from  any  of  those  at  present  known. 

Therefore  we  say,  let  all  those  who  have  processes 
answering  to  this  description  by  all  means  publish  them, 
however  useless  they  may  be  in  their  crude  form  ; some 
one  else  may  think  of  an  improvement  which  will  make 
them  practicable — perhaps  useful ; and,  at  any  rate,  every 
detail  which  is  known  always  increases  the  sum  of  our 
knowledge  in  this  important  aud  difficult  subject,  and  so 
is  a step,  at  least,  towards  an  ultimate  success,  or  the  dis- 
covery of  an  intensifier  for  gelatine  negatives  to  which 
there  will  be  no  really  serious  objection. 


HINTS  ON  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT.— KEEPING 
LETTERS. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  ever  had  the  unhappiness  of 
wading  through  a mass  of  correspondence  to  find  some 
particular  letter  which  he  remembers  perfectly  well  he  has 
kept,  and  that  it  is  most  important  to  refer  to?  If  so,  he 
may,  perhaps,  have  registered  a vow  (mentally)  to  have 
some  better  system  of  keeping  his  correspondence,  only  to 
find  he  has  had  no  time — or  possibly  inclination — to  go 
through  a large  number  of  letters,  the  accumulation  pro- 
bably of  years.  It  is  only  on  the  recurrence  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  annoyance  many  times,  that  at  last  he  does  really 
set  about  the  clearing  up  the  long-standing  neglect  and 
disorder.  Many  such  cases  have  come  within  our  personal 
experience,  and  it  is  now  an  article  of  faith  with  us  to 
keep  letters  of  business  in  a convenient  form,  so  that  they 
can  be  referred  to  in  a moment. 

Although  some  writers  are  so  vague  that  more  than  one 
construction  can  be  put  on  their  written  communications, 
and  others  are  so  forgetful  of  what  they  have  written,  or 
what  orders  have  been  given,  that  nothing  but  producing 
their  own  words  will  convince  them,  it  is  a great 
advantage  to  have  a writteu  order,  not  only  in  case  of  dis- 
pute or  uncertainty,  but  also  for  reference  if  the  order  is 
complicated,  or  any  length  of  time  elapses  before  it  is  fully 
executed.  But  of  how  little  use  it  is  to  have  this  power 
in  our  hands  if  it  is  rendered  valueless  by  want  of  care 
on  our  parts,  and  the  means  being  given  us,  we  so  neglect 
our  privilege  as  to  turn  it  into  a source  of  irritation  and 
annoyance. 

As  soon  as  a letter  is  answered,  or  order  acknowledged, 
the  spare  paper  should  be  taken  off,  the  letter  folded  to  a 
convenient  width  (about  two  inches),  docketted  outside 
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with  the  date,  name  of  sender,  and  nature  of  contents 
briefly,  as“  Order,”  “ Enquiry,”  “ Change  of  address,”  &c., 
and  once  a week  these  put  in  pigeon-holes  alphabetically 
arranged,  according  to  the  initial  letter  of  the  sender's  sur- 
name. It  will  be  found  necessary  to  remove  these  letters 
every  six  months,  or  more  frequently,  according  to  the  size 
of  pigeon-holes  and  number  of  letters  received ; each 
packet  should  then  have  an  elastic  band  or  gummed  paper 
put  round  it,  and  be  made  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
initial  letter,  and  also  have  on  the  dates  the  letters  cover, 
as  from  Jan.  1st  to  June  30th,  1881.  These  packets  can 
then  be  kept  in  a drawer  or  other  convenient  place  that  is 
easy  of  access.  The  elastic  bands  are  to  be  preferred  to 
paper,  as  they  permit  of  any  letter  being  withdrawn  and 
replaced  without  undoing  a packet,  or  disturbing  any  other 
letters. 

Even  in  the  case  of  a large  business  receiving  many 
letters,  by  taking  off  the  superfluous  paper,  very  little  room 
is  taken  up;  and  the  comfort  to  the  mind  in  knowing  that, 
when  wanted,  any  particular  letter  is  at  hand,  is  incalcu- 
lable. 

In  the  same  manner,  all  paid  accounts  should  be  kept. 
The  file  is  an  abomination  ; and  to  go  through  a lot  of  dusty 
bills  on  the  chance  of  finding  some  particular  one,  that 
most  likely  you  do  not  find,  is  one  of  the  most  wasteful, 
as  well  as  aggravating,  processes  imaginable. 

Economists  of  time  will,  we  are  sure,  find  that  nothing  is 
more  profitable  or  more  conducive  to  equanimity  of  mind, 
than  having  method  in  these  minor  details  of  business. 


ABOUT  PUBLISHING  AND  SELLING  CHRISTMAS 
CARDS,  BIRTHDAY  CARDS,  ETC. 
Gradually,  but  surely,  the  photographer  is  gaining 
ground  and  insisting  upon  a share  in  the  good  things  that 
are  periodically  dispensed  by  that  most  generous  of 
patrons — the  general  public.  The  competition  in  pro- 
ducing tasteful  and  fanciful  productions  in  the  way  of 
designs  and  pictures  was  confined,  not  loug  ago,  to  an 
annual  display  of  valentines,  the  valentines  in  question 
being,  as  a rule,  made  up  of  laced  paper  and  floral  studies. 
Nous  avons  changes  toutcela,  and  now,  in  place  of  a single 
day  in  the  year,  we  have  Christmas  Day,  New  Year’s  Day, 
Easter,  and  St.  Valentine’s  observed  by  peopb  in  general, 
and  birthdays  by  everybody  in  particular.  Moreover, 
paper  lace  and  gaudy  flowers  no  longer  suffice  for 
valentines  any  more  than  does  the  cock-robin 

and  snow-pressed  roof  suffice  for  Christmas  Day. 
This  is  an  age  of  progress  with  Christmas  and  birthday 
cards,  as  with  everthing  else ; and  as  soon  as  there 
is  a cessation  to  progress  in  this  particular  phase  or  craze, 
the  end  of  it  will  not  be  far  off  ; that  is  to  say,  if  shop- 
keepers to-day  could  put  before  their  customers  nothing 
better  in  the  shape  of  valentines  and  fancy  cards  than  the 
fragile  perforated  paper  productions  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  there  would  cease  to  be  a public  to  buy  them. 

Photography,  as  we  have  said,  has  stepped  in  with 
novelty,  or,  indeed,  something  better  than  novelty,  and, 
what  is  more,  the  public  has  declared  itself  very  favourable 
to  our  art  in  this  particular  connection.  We  might  enlarge 
upon  the  opportunity,  and  point  out  that  there  is  one  other 
indication  that  photography  is  growing  into  a fine  art, 
since  it  is  elbowing  its  way  to  the  front  among  the  little 
fine  art  productions  that  so  often  adorn  festive  cards,  the 
public  having  recognised  the  fact  in  an  unmistakable 
manner  by  readily  purchasing  photographic  productions. 
In  these  latter  there  is  not  only  beauty  and  grace,  but 
there  is  life  and  truth  besides,  conferring  an  ineffable  charm 
upon  the  tiny  pictures.  All  photographers  of  standing — 
they  are  not  numerous,  it  is  true,  just  now — who  have 
occupied  themselves  with  this  particular  branch  of  the  art, 


have  simply  “ sold  out  ” all  they  have  produced,  and  in 
some  cases  are  quite  unable  to  respond  to  the  call  for  more 
than  has  been  male  upon  them.  The  pictures  these  gen- 
tlemen have  sent  to  market  are  so  vastly  superior  in  the 
art  of  pleasing  thau  are  the  cards  produced  by  painter  and 
draughtsman,  that  while  the  former  are  in  great  demand, 
the  latter  are  a drug  in  the  market. 

During  the  past  summer,  it  may  be  remembered,  one 
entei prising  firm  of  makers  of  Christmas  and  New  Year 
cards  held  a competition,  and  gave  away  numerous  prizes 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  new  and  tasteful  designs ; we 
took  upon  ourselves  to  suggest  to  the  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion that  there  should  be  prizes  also  for  cards  in  which 
photography  played  a part ; but  the  reply  we  received  was 
to  the  effect  that  photography  was  not  deemed  suitable  for 
such  purposes.  These  gentlemen  must  alter  their  opinion 
now  that  such  photographic  cards  as  are  in  the  market 
are  most  favoured  by  the  dealers  and  the  public,  and  that 
the  limited  character  of  the  supply  is  the  only  limit  to  the 
purchasers. 

There  is,  then,  indication  that  in  future  photographic 
cards  will  play  a very  important  part,  and  for  this  reason 
we  have  made  it  our  business  to  learn  something  about 
them  in  the  trade,  and  the  way  in  which  such  cards  are 
bought  and  sold.  We  have  paid  several  visits  to  retai 
traders,  and  have  also  acquired  some  knowledge  of  whole- 
sale dealings,  so  as  to  place  before  our  readers  a little  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  But  first,  just  a word  to  those 
who  are  contemplating  making  their  fortunes  in  the 
matter.  The  public,  though  a generous  patron,  is  a very 
knowing  one  ; it  will  not  buy  rubbish.  The  art  quality  of 
a “ card  ” stands  high  at  the  present  day,  and  every  year 
it  mounts  still  higher.  A production  that  readily  sold 
last  year,  may  not  sell  this,  and  this  year’s  cards  are  likely 
to  be  beaten  by  those  that  come  next  Christmas.  Again, 
not  only  must  the  little  photographs  be  fine,  clear,  and 
pretty,  but  they  must,  like  jewels,  have  a tasteful  setting. 
The  mounting,  framing,  and  disposition  of  the  photograph 
is  as  important  as  the  photograph  itself,  aDd  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  sale  of  photographic  cards  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  put  before  the 
public  in  a tasteful  manner. 

The  usual  price  to  the  public  of  a nice  card  is  one  shil- 
ling, and  that  is  the  sum  for  which  most  of  the  photo- 
graphic cards  are  sold.  But  the  producer  does  not  get 
half  this  amount,  and  here  there  is  stumbling-block 
No.  2 in  the  way  of  he  who  proposes  to  make  his  fortune 
rapidly.  As  a rule,  the  producer  gets  no  more  than  two- 
pence halfpenny  for  a card  that  sells  at  a shilling.  This  is 
due  in  a great  measure  to  the  original  valentine  trade,  for 
the  stock  was  of  such  a fragile  nature,  and  its  demand  so 
circumscribed,  that  dealers  refused  to  buy  at  all  unless 
they  saw  their  way  to  a large  profit,  This  was  only  fair, 
no  doubt,  for  stale  unsold  valentines  of  paper  lace  must  be 
a drug  in  the  market,  indeed.  But  with  cards  whose 
intrinsic  value  is  higher,  and  which  are  available.for  dif- 
ferent seasons,  or  for  bithdays,  the  matter  is  different, 
since  the  dealer  has  more  chance  of  effecting  a sale  ; yet, 
as  we  have  said,  he  enjoys  the  same  benefits  as  he  did 
when  nothing  was  brought  him  but  old-fashioned  valen- 
tines. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  dealer  who  demands  a large  profit. 
There  is  the  wholesale  firm  who  must  also  be  paid.  Wa 
have  said  that,  generally  speaking,  two-and-sixpence  or 
three  shillings  a dozen  is  paid  to  the  producer.  Now  into 
whose  pocket  does  the  difference  between  three  shillings 
and  twelve  shillings  go?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  there  is 
such  a thing  as  the  public  itself  demanding  discount,  and 
it  is  not  unusual,  when  large  purchases  are  made,  to  ask 
for  an  abatement  of  twopence  in  the  shilling.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  at  all  general,  and  when  it  does  prevail  there  is 
still  a large  balance  to  be  accounted  for.  The  photo- 
grapher or  producer  may,  if  he  is  careful,  get  a penny 
profit  out  of  erery  card  he  sells,  but  he  certainly  never 
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gets  any  more.  The  wholesale  firm,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
buys  of  him,  wants  much  more,  and  so  does  the  retailer. 
The  former,  on  a shilling  card,  not  unfrequently  makes 
threepence,  and  the  latter  fourpence  or  even  fivepence. 
But  then,  in  fairness  to  the  former,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  has  to  pay  heavy  commissions  and  expenses  to 
travellers,  &c.,  while  the  retailer  has  also  a handsome  shop 
to  pay  for,  and  runs  the  risk  of  having  much  of  his  stock 
unsold. 

We  took  in  our  hands  the  other  day  two'cards,  one  being 
a painted  miniature  photograph  upon  opal  gelatine,  such  as 
Mr.  England  has  recently  issued,  and  the  other  a tiny 
vignette  on  a dainty  cream  mount  with  gilt  border,  and 
these  cards  we  laid  before  a respectable  dealer  in  a provin- 
cial town.  Would  he  buy  such  things,  we  asked,  and 
what  price  would  be  given  for  them  ? His  answer  was  — 
for  the  plain  vignettes  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a shilling  a -piece,  and  they  would  be  worth, 
therefore,  eight  shillings  a-dozen  to  him  ; for  the  other 
he  could  certainly  get  two  shillings,  and  for  that  reason 
would  offer  sixteen  shillings  a-dozen.  Here,  at  first  sight, 
seemed  to  be  an  explanation  of  the  whole  matter,  viz.,  that 
the  wholesale  firm  benefited  by  far  the  most;  but  a fur- 
ther explanation  put  matters  in  another  light.  The  sums 
the  shopkeeper  named  as  being  willing  to  give  were  sub- 
jected to  a discount  of  twenty  per  cent.;  nay,  if  he  paid 
cash  down  at  once,  it  sometimes  happened  he  could  get  as 
much  as  twenty-five  per  cent.,  which  latter  would  reduce 
the  eight  shillings  to  a matter  of  six.  He,  the  retailer, 
would  thus  make  fourpence  profit  on  every  card  sold, 
supposing  he  gave  a discount  of  twopence  in  the  shilling, 
or  sixpence  if  he  did  not.  In  the  latter  circumstance,  if 
he  sold  three-quarters  of  his  stock,  he  would  do  good 
business. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  photographer  to  do  without  the 
wholesale  firm?  Yes;  but  this  is  what  he  must  do.  He 
must  be  his  own  “ traveller,’’  and  “ travelling  ” — to  get 
a man  to  part  with  his  money — is  an  art.  Secondly,  he 
mnst  have  a large  choice  of  goods;  wholesale  firms  give 
retailers  not  a choice  of  a dozen  or  two  dozen  pictures, 
but  of  two  or  three  hundreds,  so  that  if  only  a score 
of  cards  are  selected,  these  may  be  of  all  sorts  and  sizes. 
Thirdly,  he  must  be  early  in  the  field,  and  if  he  has  a 
novelty,  be  able  to  flood  the  market  with  that  novelty 
before  others  have  time  to  imitate  it.  In  a word,  he  must 
be  a man  of  business  as  well  as  an  artist,  if  he  wants  to  put 
in  a claim  for  business  profits.  As  to  being  early  in  the 
market,  it  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  only 
those  who  make  their  arrangements  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  can  hope  to  find  a market  for  Christmas 
goods  ; the  retailers  have  given  their  orders,  and  some- 
times parted  with  their  money,  before  autumn  comes. 

Still  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  any  firm  of 
photographers  who  can  produce  a real  novelty,  at  once 
attractive  and  taking  with  the  public,  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  placing  it  anywhere  and  at  any  time.  Only, 
they  must  remember  that  if  they  cannot  flood  the  market 
at  once,  they  will  be  beaten  with  their  own  weapons  ; and 
that  unless  the  productions  represent,  beyond  all  doubt, 
work  of  very  high  quality,  few  shopkeepers  will  be  found 
to  make  a second  disbursement  after  having  made  their 
regular  purchases  for  the  season. 


The  “At  Home”  next  week  will  be  “ Herr  Schaar- 
wachter  at  Berlin;  ” the  following  “ By-the-Bye  ” will  be 
“ On  Einishing  Carte  Pictures.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Gelatine  and  Collodion — Photography  and  Novelists — 
Amateurs’  Apparatus. 

Gelatine  and  Collodion, — Mr  W.  D.  Valentine — in  his 
pleasant  paper, . “ Half  an  Hour  on  Photographic 

Matters  ’’—offers  some  suggestive  remarks  on  the  difficulty 


of  one  man  working  both  wet  and  dry  plates  successfully. 
The  experience  of  most  gelatine  workers,  especially  those 
who  have  gone  straight  from  collodion,  and  had  not 
hitherto  given  much  attention  to  dry  plates,  is,  that  the 
methods  of  proceeding  are  so  different,  and  the  education, 
both  of  the  eye  and  of  the  judgment,  so  dissimilar,  that  to 
go  from  one  process  to  the  other,  and  then  back  again  to 
the  first,  is  fatal  to  any  hope  of  excellence  in  either.  It 
is  very  significant  that  many  portrait  photographers  have 
fully  recognised  this  difficulty,  and  have  boldly  solved  it 
by  discarding  collodion  altogether.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  they  are  right.  To  take  up  with  gelatine  plates,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  have  a silver  bath  and  collodion  iD 
reserve,  is  very  much  like  swimming  in  corks.  A worker 
with  gelatine  plates  must  have  perfect  confidence  iD,  and 
familiarity  with,  his  materials,  or  he  will  continually  run 
the  risk  of  failure.  The  silver  bath  and  collodion  in 
reserve  may  be  a feasible  idea  in  theory,  but  in  practice, 
we  fancy,  is  likely  to  be  rather  the  cause  of  annoyance 
than  of  assistance.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  “there  can  be 
no  harm  in  retaining  a bath  for  wet  plates,”  for,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  unless  a bath  is  kept  in  regular  work,  it  soon 
becomes  out  of  order  ; and  few  men  will  be  found  who 
every  morning  will  filter  their  baths,  and  try  collodion 
and  developer,  when  they  know  that  in  all  probability  they 
will  not  be  called  upon  to  use  either  one  or  the  other. 
The  more  one  depends  upon  a process  to  do  certain  things, 
the  more  is  it  likely  the  process  will  answer  one’s  expecta- 
tions. To  those,  therefore,  who  think  they  can  work  both 
gelatine  and  collodion  side  by  side,  we  give  Bunch’s 
hackneyed  advice,  “ don’t ! ” 

Photography  and  Novelists. — Photography  is  gradually 
taking  its  place  as  a useful  part  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
uovelist.  No  one  yet  has  availed  himself,  in  the  case  of  a 
murder,  of  the  alleged  photographiug  on  the  retina  of  the 
eye  the  object  the  eye  last  rested  upon  previous  to  death, 
because,  unhappily,  science  has  not  definitely  determined 
the  accuracy  of  the  theory,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  rather 
opposed  to  it ; but  in  other  ways  photography  has  come 
in  handy.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  degrading  purpose 
to  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  has  turned  an  album  of  photo- 
graphs in  his  novel,  “ A Nineteenth  Century  Romance  ; ” 
but  we  may  point  out  that  in  one  of  the  Christmas  annuals 
the  hero  is  an  amateur  photographer,  and  the  whole  action 
of  the  story  turns  upon  the  photograph  (which  is  acci- 
dentally secured)  of  an  Asiatic  chief  while  stealiug  a 
famous  diamond  from  the  crown  of  a German  prince. 
Probably  the  author  has  a little  knowledge  of  photography, 
and  the  old  proverb  as  to  a “ little  knowledge  ” has  proved 
true ; for,  with  an  audacity  at  which  an  experienced 
photographer  would  have  shuddered,  he  has  put  down  on 
paper  a series  of  details  which  not  even  the  most 
imaginative  operator  can  reconcile  with  the  known 
properties  of  the  sensitized  plate.  Here  is  the  story.  The 
amateur  photographer  arrives  at  the  jewel  tower  late  in 
the  day.  The  crown  containing  the  famous  diamond  is 
placed  on  a stand  in  an  upper  chamber,  and  the  photo- 
grapher, having  focussed,  proceeds  to  expose.  At  this 
moment  the  keeper  of  the  jewels  rushes  in,  having  dis- 
covered some  error  in  the  date  of  the  photographer’s  order  of 
admission,  and  forbids  him  either  proceeding  or  taking 
away  his  camera.  The  photographer  accordingly  departs, 
and  the  keeper  of  the  jewels,  being  vexed  at  his  own  want 
of  care,  determines  to  make  up  for  it  by  sitting  up  all 
night  to  watch  the  crown.  Some  time  during  the  evening 
his  grandson  comes  up  with  a message  that  the  old  man 
is  wanted,  and  knocking  against  the  camera,  accidentally 
removes  the  cap.  The  jewel  keeper  goes  out  of  the 
chamber,  and  is  absent  for  some  time.  Meanwhile  the 
Asiatic,  who  has  been  concealed  in  a cock-loft  above  the 
chamber,  makes  his  uay  into  the  latter,  and  cuts 
the  diamond  from  the  crown  with  a pair  of  scizzors. 
The  author  naively  remarks,  “,He  must  have  had  a 
powerful  lantern ’’—and  we  should  say  so— “and  held 
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it  close  to  him,”  for  an  image  faint  and  blurred  is 
imprinted  on  the  sensitized  plate.  This  plate  seems 
to  have  had  the  most  marvellous  good  fortune.  When  the 
old  man  discovers  the  loss  of  the  jewel,  he  knocks  over 
the  camera,  which  is  fractured,  and  becomes  enveloped  in 
the  focussing-cloth.  It  is  with  some  diliiculty  the  photo- 
grapher gets  his  camera  back,  and  then  it  is  fished  “ out  of 
some  (providential)  black  hole  ” still  “ wrapped  in  its  own 
cloth,”  and  the  photographer  carries  it  back  to  his  lodgings, 
when  it  is  only  on  examining  the  fractures  that  he  tiuds 
out  the  cap  is  missing.  Nevertheless,  he  proceeds  to 
develop  the  plate,  and  finds,  as  we  have  said,  that  he  has 
secured  a faint  image  of  the  robber's  profile.  We  need 
not  point  out  that  all  this,  if  not  perfectly  impossible,  is 
more  than  highly  improbable,  but  in  novels  it  is  only  the 
unexpected  which  happens  ; and  besides,  if  the  novelist, 
like  the  poet,  is  not  to  be  allowed  a little  licence,  what  is  to 
become  of  him?  But  the  story  must  give  the  public  very 
queer  ideas  of  the  capabilities  of  photography. 

Amateurs'  Apparatus. — A correspondent  of  a non-photo- 
graphic journal  has  found  a difficulty  in  the  tripod  stands 
sent  out  with  the  “ marvels  of  cheapness”  in  the  way  of 
amateur  apparatus.  He  says,  at  present  the  tripod  “ either 
assumes  the  appearance  of  an  alpenstock  or  a case  of  fishing 
tackle,  and  both  are  conspicuous  when  sauntering  out  of 
town.  If  a tripod  could  be  devised  to  shut  up  like  a closed 
umbrella  the  inquisitive  multitude  would  be  relieved  of  the 
effort  requisite  to  mentally  speculate  what  the  amateur  had 
in  his  parcel,  and  why  he  had  it  invariably  with  him  ; 
although  the  said  multitude  might  on  other  occasions 
question  the  sanity  of  the  amateur  if  it  saw  him  marching 
through  the  rain  with  his  1 umbrella  ’ down.  Now  six 
triangular  pieces  of  ash  2 feet  G inches  long  with  ^ inch 
sides  would  form  a nice  size,  but  the  joiuts  to  make  two 
pieces  into  ono  leg,  and  the  attachments  to  the  base-board 
and  the  handle  of  the  ‘ umbrella  ’ are  difficulties.”  We 
have  no  doubt  that  any  of  our  makers  of  apparatus  could 
solve  these  “ difficulties  ; ’’  but  cui  bono  ? Why  this  sensitive- 
ness on  the  pert  of  amateurs,  and  their  desire  to  make  photo- 
graphic apparatus  look  like  something  else?  Why 
masquerade  with  cameras  which  look  like  opera  glasses,  ditto 
which  bear  a resemblance  to  blunderbusses,  and  tripod  legs 
which  may  be  taken  lor  umbrellas  ? Why  should  not  a 
camera  be  a camera,  and  tripod  legs  be  tripod  legs  ? When 
umbrellas  were  first  introduced  they  were  looked  upon  as 
fearful  and  wonderful  things,  but  the  multitude  soon  got 
used  to  them  ; and  so  it  will  to  tripod  legs. 


prove  that  gelatme  plates,  if  kept  dry  and  protected  from 
atmospheric  influences,  will  retain  their  good  qualities  for 
an  indefinite  time  before  exposure.  As  to  the  length  of  time 
plates  can  be  safely  kept  after  exposure,  I should  like  to 
complete  further  experiments  before  venturing  a definite 
opinion.  I think,  however,  it  will  bo  found  that  very  shortly 
after  exposure  the  image  begins  to  suffer  gradual  deterio- 
ration, and  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  the 
negative  should  be  developed  as  soon  as  possible.  Last 
year  I exposed  a number  of  plates  of  the  same  batch  at  a 
watering  place  on  the  coast,  some  of  the  negatives  being 
developed  within  a week,  others  in  about  six  weeks,  and  the 
remainder  nearly  twelve  months  afterwards.  The  two  former 
lots  gave  clean  brillant  negatives,  with  plenty  of  density 
and  almost  bare  glass  in  the  deepest  shadows,  while  those 
developed  last  all  turned  out  worthless,  the  negatives  being 
thin  ghostly  images,  without  intensity  or  contrast.  This 
result  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  contact  with  the 
moist  sea  air  at  the  time  of  exposure,  and  subsequent  keep- 
ing without  being  again  perfectly  dried. 

I do  not  think  that  with  gelatine  plates  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  ccntinuating  action  of  light  (as  in  sensitized 
carbon  tissue),  nor  do  I think  that  the  addition  or  otherwise 
of  a small  quantity  of  iodide  to  the  emulsion  has  the 
slightest  effect  on  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  plates. 

As  to  the  best  mode  of  storing  plates,  I would  suggest  the 
use  of  tin  boxes  as  oearly  air-tight  as  possible  (biscuit  tins 
would  answer  the  purpose),  care  being  taken  that  the 
packages  containing  the  plates  are  quite  dry  before  being 
put  away,  and  the  tin  boxes  kept  closed  until  the  plates  are 
required  for  use. 


KEEPING  GELATINE  PLATES. 


BY  B.  J.  EDWARDS. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "How  long  will  gelatine  plates 
keep  before  and  after  exposure?  ” I propose  to  give  the 
results,  as  far  as  completed,  of  a few  experiments  made  with 
a view  of  obtaining  a practical  answer  to  the  above  query 
With  regard  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  gelatine  plates 
before  exposure,  there  seems  to  be  a diversity  of  opinion,  many 
eminent  photographers  prefer  plates  that  have  been  made  some 
time,  and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  in  a stock  of  plates 
with  the  idea  that  they  improve  by  keeping  ; others  prefer 
plates  freshly  prepared.  For  my  own  part,  I have  not  been 
able  to  detect  the  slightest  difference  between  plates  carefully 
kept  for  twelve  months,  and  the  same  quality  freshly  prepared 
Flates  that  have  a tendency  to  frilling  (a  defect  in  the 
manufacture  which  need  never  occur)  are  doubtless  improved 
by  keeping,  inasmuch  as  after  a few  months  they  will  not 
show  this  defect;  on  the  other  hand,  unless  gelatine  plates 
are  carefully  stored,  they  areliable  to  serious  deterioration,  the 
great  enemy  to  be  guarded  against  beiDg  damp  or  moisture. 
In  a dry  atmosphere  I have  kept  plates  in  perfect  condition 
over  two  years  ; other  plates  of  the  same  batch  which  were 
purposely  kept  in  a damp  place,  were  completely  spoiled  in 
a comparatively  short  time. 

The  above  and  a number  of  other  experiments  seem  to 


INCREASING  THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  PLATES 
BY  FREE  SILVER  NITRATE. 

BY  ALFRED  J.  BROWN. 

Some  few  months  ago,  Dr.  Eder  published  in  the  News  a 
means  of  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  gelatine  plates  by 
steeping  them  in  a weak  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

[ tried  it  at  the  time,  and  although  I could  never  attain 
the  great  increase  of  sensitiveness  he  claims — three  or  four 
times,  l believe — I met  with  some  degree  of  success,  per- 
haps twice.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Dr.  Eder  could 
have  been  experimenting  with  plates  containing  free  bro- 
mide ; but  at  the  time,  this  was  the  only  reason  I could 
assign  for  the  great  increase  of  rapidity.  However,  it 
struck  me  that  this  was  not  due  to  any  change  in  the  plate 
itself,  provided  it  was  well  washed,  but  to  the  free  nitrate 
being  present  in  the  developer,  enabling  a denser  image 
to  be  built  up  with  a given  exposure  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  This  I found  to  be  so,  and  got  about 
the  same  result  as  by  steeping,  and  the  film  was  not  stained 
at  all  by  using  the  nitrate  this  way.  I communicated  this 
to  a Thursday  meeting,  and  asked  others  to  try  it,  but  have 
heard  no  more  of  it  until  the  question  was  brought  forward 
the  other  evening  at  the  Club,  when  I repeated  my  re- 
marks. 

Since  then  I have  treated  a number  of  plates  both  ways, 
using  artificial  light,  with  an  actinometer  and  drop  shutter 
for  daylight.  I tried  three  different  batches  of  plates  ; one 
of  them  rapid,  and  one  of  tire  other  batches  slow  ones  con- 
taining iodide  ; the  result  is  failure  to  get  any  increase  of 
speed  either  way.  I took  the  silver  solution  from  the  same 
bottle,  which  I find  labelled — 

Water  (distilled) 1 ounce 

Silver  nitrate  ...  30  grains 

Ammonia 20  minims 


For 


use — 
Alcohol 


. ...  £ drachm  to  4 ounces 

If  any  one  has  any  experience  of  Dr.  Eder’s  method, 
perhaps  he  will  record  it ; I do  not  remember  seeing  any 
notice  taken  of  it  as  yet.  Should  the  doctor  himself  happen 
to  read  this,  perhaps  he  will  kindly  help  me  out  of  my 
difficulty. 
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The  French  photo-astronomer,  M.  Janssen,  publishes  in 
La  Nature  a reproduction  of  a photograph  of  comet  b,  the 
spectrum  of  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  l)r.  Huggins 
has  secured  in  bis  telescope  camera  at  Tulse  Hill.  The 
comet,  however,  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  certain 
other  phenomena  that  appear  in  the  photograph,  and  which 
plainly  demonstrate  that  our  art  is  likely  to  serve  for 
astronomical  investigations  in  a way  that  few  imagine. 
Certain  rectilineal  rays  are  shown  in  M.  J anssen’s  picture, 
which  are  quite  a revelation  ; and,  moreover,  the  photo- 
graphic plate  exhibits  several  stars  which  are  not  shown 
on  any  celestial  map. 

M.  Janssen  states  that  his  plate  was  of  gelatino-broinide 
of  the  most  sensitive  make,  and  that  he  developed  in  abso- 
lute darkness,  so  as  not  to  run  the  risk  of  marring  the  most 
delicate  latent  impression.  To  his  great  care  and  fore- 
thought, therefore,  as  a photographer,  may  be  attributed 
the  important  discovery  he  has  just  made. 

“You  will  find  it  easily,  as  the  enclosed  is  a reduced 
photograph  of  a local  map,  and  the  position  of  my  house 
is  marked  in  red  ink.”  This  was  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  a letter  we  received  from  a well-known  scientific  man 
and  an  enthusiastic  amateur  in  photography. 

Any  photographer  who  would  carry  out  the  idea  by  intro- 
ducing diminutive  photographic  maps  as  a heading  to 
note-paper,  would  make  a good  thing  of  it.  We  make  our 
readers  a present  of  the  hint. 

Says  the  Echo,  on  the  subject  of  American  photo- 
graphy : — “ Mr.  Gutekunst  is  credited  with  the  largest 
photograph  in  the  world.  It  is  a panoramic  view  of  the 
Centennial  Grounds  in  Philadelphia,  and  its  merit  consists 
in  the  fact  that,  although  it  is  printed  from  several  nega- 
tives, it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  joins.  The  picture  is 
on  a sheet  of  paper  ten  feet  long  by  about  eighteen  inches 
in  height.  Similar  pictures  have  been  produced  before, 
but  in  those  cases  the  ‘ joints’ spoilt  the  effect.  In  the 
higher  branches  of  the  art  the  English  and  Continental 
photographers  are  still  the  leading  lights,  but  in  such  feats 
as  those  mentioned  above  the  Americans  are  decidedly 
ahead.  A photograph  ten  feet  long,  which,  printed  from 
seven  negatives,  appears  as  if  taken  at  once,  is  a feat 
worth  recording.” 


We  are  unable  to  agree  with  our  contemporary.  If 
English  and  Continental  photographers  are  so  much  ahead 
just  now,  it  is  surely  strange  that  our  London  shop  win- 
dows, as  well  as  those  of  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  should 
be  flooded  with  pictures  by  Mora,  Sarony,  and  others. 
Again,  our  contemporary  does  not  make  it  clear  whether 
the  panoramic  photograph  measures  actually  ten  feet,  or  is 
on  a sheet  of  paper  ten  feet  long.”  But  it  does  not  much 
matter.  Mr.  Gutekunst  is  too  capable  an  artist  to  attach 
much  importance  to  the  fact  that  he  has  cleverly  suppressed 
in  his  panorama  what  the  Echo  termB  “ joints.” 


Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra  enjoy  the  right  of  photo- 
graphing at  the  Crystal  Palace  ; hence  it  is,  we  hear,  that 
other  photographers  are  warned  off  the  Electric  Exhibition. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Morgan  is  busy  with  a patent,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  production  of  concave  sensitive  films.  We 
are  to  have  tablets  of  concave  form,  which  are  to  be 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  sandwiches  of  bromide  paper 
and  tin  foil,  the  concave  shape  being  for  the  purpose  of 
humouring  the  lens  and  preventing  distortion. 

We  mentioned  the  other  day  that  we  sat  for  a portrait 
in  Mr.  Laws’  gas-lit  studio  at  Newcastle  ; but  we  did  not 
mention — because  we  did  not  know  it  at  the  time — that 
the  picture  he  produced  was  a very  good  one — so  good, 
indeed,  that  it  might  have  been  secured  in  the  golden  day- 
light of  a summer’s  morning,  instead  of  on  a murky 
November  afternoon. 


Mr.  Guihery  sends  us  one  of  his  pretty  cabinet  pictures 
on  rose-tinted  silk.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out — 
before  we  knew  anything  of  Mr.  Guihery’s  sensitized  silk 
— photographs  upon  fabric  make  capital  mats,  d’oyleys, 
&c.,  if  they  are  edged  with  suitable  fringe;  only  we  prefer 
prints  upon  white  silk  or  cambric,  and  backing  them  with 
red  glazed  calico,  which  can  easily  be  detached  for  wash- 
ing. 


The  terrible  catastrophe  at  Vienua,  when  nearly  a 
thousand  persons  lost  their  lives  by  the  burning  of  the  Ring 
Theatre,  has  happily  left  the  photographic  circle  of  the 
Kaiserstadt  unharmed.  “ No  photographer  that  I know 
of,”  writes  Dr.  Eder,  “ is  missing  ; but,  unfortunately, 
several  chemists.” 


“ A week  before  the  disaster,”  writes  our  friend,  “ it 
had  been  arranged  to  photograph  the  stage,  lighted  by 
electricity.  Herr  Leyde,  from  Adele’s  studio,  took  a trial 
plate  by  way  of  preliminaries,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  a set  scene.  But  the  disastrous  fire  intervened, 
and  now  photographers  have  been  called  in  to  perform  the 
melancholy  service  of  depicting  the  ruins,  and,  worse  still, 
the  remains  of  all  the  dead  who  have  not  yet  been  recog- 
nized. These  duties  are,  of  course,  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  of  the  police.” 


Leaving  your  shadow  behind  you  exerts  an  influence 
almost  as  uncanny  as  the  man  in  the  German  legend  who 
had  no  shadow  at  all.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Bolas,  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  recently  demonstrated  how  shadows 
may  be  left  on  the  wall  very  easily,  and  as  the  experiment 
is  an  effective  one,  some  of  our  readers  might  like  to  repeat 
it  this  Christmastide.  Get  a bit  of  canvas — a portion 
of  an  old  photographic  background  will  do — and  brush  it 
over  with  luminous  paint,  l’ut  this  against  the  wall  of  a 
room  in  which  the  lights  have  been  turned  down,  and 
ask  some  one  to  sit  against  it,  showing  his  profile,  and 
wearing  his  hat  and  pipe,  if  possible.  Burn  two  inches  of 
magnesium  wire  to  illuminate  the  profile,  and  when  the 
sitter  gets  up,  it  will  be  found  that  he  has  left  his  shadow 
behind  him. 
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(logics  of  lag. 

ON  WASHING  GELATINE  EMULSION. 

BY  WILLIAM  ENGLAND. 

The  method  I am  about  to  describe  is  so  different  to  that 
usually  recommended  and  practised  by  many  makers  of 
emulsion,  that  I should  be  very  diffident  about  bringing  it 
forward ; but  it  has  answered  so  perfectly  in  my  hands, 
and  I so  much  prefer  it  to  all  others,  that  I shall  moke  no 
apology  for  trespassing  on  the  patience  of  your  readers. 

I shall  presume  that  the  emulsion  has  been  made  by  any 
of  the  usual  methods,  and  after  boiling  and  adding  the 
necessary  quantity  of  gelatine,  allowed  to  cool  to  (say) 
120°.  I pour  it  in  a flat-bottom  glass  dish  ; this  may  be  con- 
structed with  a sheet  of  glass,  with  a wooden  frame  about 
an  inch  deep.  This  dish,  when  used,  may  be  put  on  the 
levelling-slab  used  for  setting  the  plates.  In  this  way  the 
emulsion  will  flow  in  equal  thickness  over  the  bottom,  and, 
when  the  weather  is  warm,  I use  a zinc  box  with  a cover, 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  dish  to  be  placed  in  it,  resting 
on  pieces  of  metal  at  the  sides,  and  allowing  a space 
under  of  three  or  four  inches,  into  which  I place  a few 
lumps  of  ice,  which  makes  the  gelatine  set  very  rapidly. 
After  it  is  quite  firm  I draw  a silver  dessert  fork  across  it, 
cutting  the  emulsion  into  strips,  the  width,  of  course,  of 
the  prongs  of  the  fork. 

Now,  with  a piece  of  glass  about  an  inch-and-a-half 
wide,  take  off  the  emulsion  and  drop  it  into  a gallon  pickle- 
jar.  The  latter  must  be  fitted  up  in  the  following  way  : — 
Procure  a large  cork  bung  which  will  fit  the  mouth  of  jar. 
Pull  over,  or  rather  under,  the  bung  a piece  of  chamois 
leather  ; this  will  make  it  fit  tight,  and  keep  bits  of  cork 
from  getting  in  the  emulsion.  Now  make  two  holes,  and 
put  in  each  a piece  of  glass  tubing  about  a quarter-inch 
bore — one  piece  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and 
the  other  about  an  inch  through  the  cork.  Now  attach 
to  each  tube  a piece  of  red  rubber  tubing  (this  is  free  from 
sulphur). 

Now  we  will  suppose  that  the  emulsion  has  been  placed 
in  this  jar  (of  course,  in  the  dark-room),  and  the  stopper 
fixed  in.  It  may  now  be  carried  into  the  light,  and  one 
of  the  rubber  tubes  attached  to  the  water-tap.  Thi3  tap 
must  have  a union  attached,  which  should  be  plugged 
with  cotton-wool  for  the  water  to  filter  through.  This  is 
very  important,  as  any  one  may  see  if  they  examine  the 
cotton-wool  after  each  time  of  using,  for  it  will  probably 
be  covered  with  dirt  and  iron  rust.  Since  adopting  this 
precaution,  1 have  never  had  a single  batch  of  emulsion  which 
has  given  me  spots 

The  washing  may  be  continued  for  about  twelve  hours, 
allowing  a very  small  stream  to  run  through,  after  which 
drain  off  the  water,  and  turn  out  the  contents  of  the  bottle 
on  a hair  sieve,  to  thoroughly  drain.  This  method  of 
washing  the  gelatine  emulsion  may  seem  very  tedious  by 
the  long  account  necessary  to  describe ; but  I can 
assure  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  try  it,  that  it  is, 
after  they  have  the  necessary  utensils— which  are  very 
easy  to  make  or  procure — extremely  simple. 


The  “ Topic  ” next  week  will  be  “ My  Studio — An 
Ow’r  True  Tale,”  by  an  ex-Photographer. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Shutters  op  Different  Kinds — Abuse  of  Patent  Mono- 
polies. 

Shutters  oj  Different  Kinds.  —If  I were  to  attempt  to 
describe  all  the  instantaneous  shutters  which  are  continu- 
ally being  produced,  I should  never  come  to  an  end.  At 
the  meeting  of  which  I am  speaking,  I saw  a circular 
shutter  by  M.  Civiale,  which  I did  not  think  offered  any 
advantage  over  others  of  the  same  kind;  also  one  by 


M.  Lecanu,  arranged  so  as  to  close  or  open  simultaneously 
two  stereoscopic  lenses.  An  interesting  point  in  this  latter 
apparatus  is  that  it  works  behind  the  lenses.  At  this  point 
it  must  be  observed  that  when  objects  in  motion  are  to  be 
taken  in  all  their  successive  positions,  as  is  done  by  Mr. 
Muybridge,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  shutter  behind  the 
lens,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  the  image  is  always  full  in 
front.  M.  Paul  Boca  was  at  the  trouble  of  demonstrating 
that  with  his  shutter  any  predetermined  length  of  expo- 
sure could  be  accurately  obtained.  I do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  use  in  repeating  his  arguments  here, 
especially  as  they  would  be  too  long.  Sufficient  to  know 
that  if  an  exposure  of  one-fiftieth  of  a second  is  required, 
it  can  be  accurately  realized  ; this  can  be  experimentally 
verified  with  great  nicety  by  means  of  a large  disc  gradu- 
ated into  sixty  divisions,  over  which  a needle  makes  one 
revolution  in  a second.  A photograph  of  the  disc  is  taken 
while  the  needle  is  in  motion,  and  it  can  then  be  seen  in 
the  plate  how  many  divisions  the  needle  has  moved  during 
the  exposure.  This  method  of  verification  seems  to  me  to 
be  better  than  any  formula,  and  to  give  the  measure  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  shutter  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 

Abuse  of  Patent  Monopolies. — There  is  a very  great  ten  - 
dency  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  the  rights  conferred  by 
a patent.  It  is  now  very  common  to  take  out  a patent  for 
some  invention  that  may  have  been  long  known,  and  thus 
to  shackle  its  free  development,  and  to  monopolise  its 
manufacture.  Monsieur  Fortier  has  endeavoured  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  tendency  ; he  has  of  his  own  accord  withdrawn 
the  patent  which  he  had  lately  taken  out  for  his  sensitive 
pellicle,  with  the  object  of  making  it  perfectly  free  in  the 
market.  This,  however,  has  not  prevented  other  manufac- 
turers from  coating  paper,  or  insoluble  gelatine,  or  a plate 
of  collodion,  with  gelatino-bromide,  and  of  securing  for 
their  manufacture  the  right  of  monopoly.  Now,  supposing 
we  were  to  use  a layer  of  gelatine-bromide  alone,  without 
any  support— supporting  itself,  in  fact — could  that  be  made 
the  subject  for  a patent?  Surely,  that  would  be  too 
absurd.  I have  just  seen  the  description  of  a patent  which 
includes  the  whole  of  the  gelatino-bromide  processes.  The 
rights  of  working  any  branch  of  photography  might  equally 
well  be  claimed  by  patenting  a general  treatise  on  the 
subject.  M.  Balaguy  showed  some  prints  taken  on  gold- 
beater skin,  the  making  of  which  he  has  not  yet  patented. 
Here  is  a substance  possessing  great  flexibility,  tenacity, 
and  transparency,  and  never  previously  employed  in  photo- 
graphy. Is  not  this  a chance  for  the  admirers  of  mono- 
polies? The  only  true  patent,  the  only  monopoly  which 
is  incapable  of  biing  attacked,  is  that  which  is  obtained  by 
excellence  of  manufacture.  Mr.  Swan,  Messrs.  Wratten 
and  Wainwright,  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  and  other  equally 
celebrated  makers,  are  not  protected  by  any  patents,  and 
yet  they  are  practically  in  possession  of  a monopoly,  for 
their  manufacture  is  too  good  to  be  imitated. 

Leon  Vidal. 


IMPEDIMENTA  FOR  THE  FIELD. 

BT  J.  C.  STEPHENS  (DUNEDIN,  N.Z.). 

The  heavy  and  somewhat  cumbersome  box  tent  is  a great 
drawback  on  the  pleasure  of  field  working  to  the  wet  plate 
man  ; and  I am  surprised  that  the  umbrella  has  not  been 
pressed  into  the  service.  However,  better  late  than  never  ; 
I therefore  broach  the  idea,  more  especially  as  it  will  be 
found  equally  useful  for  dry  as  well  as  wet  working.  For 
use,  on  the  ferule  end  of  the  stick  a ring  should  be  fastened 
so  as  to  have  free  play,  and  on  the  ring  a tolerably  good  sized 
hook,  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  on  to  the  limb  of  a tree, 
or  any  suitable  projection  ; at  the  handle  end  insert  a piece 
of  iron  rod,  with  a screw-thread  cut  on  it,  and  a nut  to  fit, 
to  support  a small  tray,  on  which  to  stand  the  necessary 
articles  in  use.  Of  course  the  covering  of  the  frame  must  be 
made  light-proof,  with  sufficient  thickness  of  black  or  yellow 
calico ; the  top  being  thus  provided,  the  sides  to  reach  from 
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the  riin  to  the  ground,  say  six  feet  in  depth,  and  of  as  great 
a circumference  as  may  be  desirable.  At  the  bottom  edge  a 
series  of  riglet  holes  should  be  placed  for  the  insertion  of 
wooden  pegs  to  secure  it  to  the  ground.  This  side-piece 
may  be  independent  of  the  covering  of  the  frame  in  make, 
suitable  provision  being  made  to  secure  the  trvo  together. 
A cord  from  each  corner  of  the  bottom  of  the  tray  to  one  of 
the  ground  pegs  will  keep  that  steady.  Of  course  a suitable 
sill  window  must  be  inserted  in  the  covering,  to  give  just 
as  much  illumination  as  may  be  necessary  for  operating. 
With  6uch  a tent  the  dry  plate  man  need  only  carry  one 
dark  slide  with  his  camera  and  stock  of  sensitive  plates. 

Heavy  or  Light  Apparatus. — Some  months  since  I observed 
in  the  News  an  inquiry  if  something  could  not  be  devised 
to  lessen  the  weight  of  the  camera  and  its  adjuncts.  For  this 
purpose,  why  have  not  apparatus  makers  utilized  papier 
inache  ? Cameras,  v ith  the  necessary  dark  slides  from  this 
material,  would  be  exceedingly  light,  and  equally  as  strong, 
if  not  stronger,  than  those  of  wood  ; could  be  cast,  moulded, 
or  pressed  into  the  solid  shape  from  the  pulp,  or  made  from 
the  sheet;  and  if  the  pulp  was  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  oil  of  birch  (similar  to  the  so-called  Russian  leather), 
would  be  particularly  serviceable  for  India,  as  not  being 
liable  to  the  ravages  of  the  while  ant. 

Studio  Working. — Photographers  as  a race  must,  I think, 
be  strongly  conservative,  or  they  would  banish  from  their 
studios  the  old  flat  rectangular  backgrounds,  and  adopt  the 
American  semicircular  one,  which  certainly  tends  to  give 
more  air  to  the  picture,  and  consequently  roundness — or  the 
modern  term,  modelling — to  the  figure.  A simple 
and  comparatively  inexpensive  method  of  makiug  one 
of  these  , backgrounds  may  be  found  useful.  Make  a 
skeleton  frame  of  the  size  and  sweep  required,  and 
then  get  a piece  of  plain  unfigured  kamptulicon  or  linoleum 
of  the  size  to  cover  it,  and  paint  of  the  required  shade  of 
colour;  as  these  materials  readily  mould  themselves  to  the 
frame,  there  is  no  need  of  tacking,  and  one  frame  only  would 
be  required. 


THE  CHEMICAL  ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  EDER.* 

Combinations  Produced  by  Light. — When  a mixture  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  is  exposed  to  light,  the  gases 
combine  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and  if  it  be  a bright 
light,  as  that  of  the  sun,  they  do  so  with  a loud  explosion. 
This  combination  is  effected  behind  blue,  but  not  behind 
red  glass.  Fa'bre  and  Silbermann  found  that  the  maximum 
effect  in  this  experiment  is  produced  by  the  indigo  blue 
rays  between  the  lines  G and  H of  the  spectrum. 
According  to  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  there  are  two  such 
maxima ; one  between  G and  H,  ihen  a decrease  of  the 
action  towards  II,  followed  by  au  increase  up  to  the  line 
I at  the  commencement  of  the  ultra-violet,  finally  gradually 
vanishing  in  the  ultra-violet.  Before  the  boundary  of  that 
part  of  the  spectrum  which  is  visible  in  fluorescent  light 
is  reached,  and  also  in  the  red  end,  no  action  can  be 
detected.  The  time  which  elapses  before  the  first  traces 
of  the  photo  chemical  action— the  so-called  photo-chemical 
reduction — are  observed,  as  well  as  that  before  the  maxi- 
mum of  that  action  takes  place,  varies  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  duration  of  the  exposure  necessary  to 
produce  the  first  effects— or,  rather,  the  maximum  of 
ihoto-chemical  induction — depends  on  the  intensity  of  the 
ight  and  on  the  length  of  the  glass  prism  through  which 
the  light  is  refracted.  Under  the  influence  of  light  the  re- 
sistance to  the  tendency  to  combine  is  removed,  but  is  re- 
stored again  in  the  dark.  The  resistance  to  the  combina- 
tion of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  is  increased  by  the  presence 
of  foreign  gases ; for  instauce,  *0005  part  of  oxygen 
reduces  the  action  of  light  from  100  to  97.  In  an  ordi- 
nary  explosive  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases,  in 
which,  besides  the  heatiug,  a chemical  effect  is  produced, 

* Continued  from  page  593. 


the  absorption  co-efficient  for  gaslight  is  = 0 00427  ; 
whereas  in  a gaseous  mixture  of  the  same  density,  but  in 
which  the  chemical  effect  is  not  produced,  the  co-efficient 
is  only  = 0-00289,  or  much  less  ; the  difference  of  these 
two  numbers  gives  the  absorption  co -efficient  of  those  rays 
which  are  not  employed  in  producing  the  chemical  effect. 
Bunsen  and  Iloscoe  have,  however,  shown  that  these  figures 
vary  considerably  with  the  nature  of  the  source  of  the 
light. 

The  combination  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  is  also  effected 
by  the  light  of  Bengal  fire,  by  gaslight,  by  the  Drum- 
mond light,  by  the  electric  light,  by  the  light  of  burning 
magnesium,  and  by  that  of  the  flame  of  a mixture  of 
carbon  disulphide  and  nitric  oxide.  Chlorine  also  acts  on 
several  organic  compounds  when  exposed  to  the  sunlight — 
as,  for  instance,  marsh  gas,  ethylene,  acetic  acid,  citric  acid, 
ethylic  ether,  alcohol,  benzol,  and  napthaline — but  in  the 
dark  there  is  either  no  action  at  all,  or  else  one  which  is 
far  less  energetic.  Bromine  and  iodine  behave  in  a similar 
way  with  the  organic  compounds,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  marsh  gas  and  ethylene. 

Light  promotes  oxidising  action  in  many  cases.  Metals 
like  lead,  arsenic,  and  autimony,  according  to  Schbnbein, 
oxidise  much  more  rapidly  in  the  light.  Mercurous  oxide 
(sub-oxide  of  mercury)  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum  takes  up  oxygen,  and  turns  of  a red  colour  ; 
but  violet  light  destroys  this  colour  again.  As  this  action 
takes  place  also  in  a vacuum,  Becquerel  believes  that  the 
substance  splits  up  into  metallic  mercury  and  mercuric 
oxide.  Oxide  of  lead  (litharge)  particularly  that  prepared 
in  the  wet  way,  darkens  in  the  light,  and  turns  gradually 
of  an  orange  colour,  and  then  brown  ; this  change  only 
takes  place  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  with  formation  of 
minium,  since  in  vacuo  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen 
gas,  the  alteration  does  not  occur.  According  to  Levol, 
the  oxidation  is  promoted  by  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  and 
Davy  found  that  it  took  place  more  quickly  in  red  than 
in  violet  light.  Schbnbein  states  that  lead  sulphide  in 
the  form  of  thin  scales  oxidises  in  the  light  rapidly,  and  is 
converted  into  lead  sulphate,  and  he  was  able  to  take 
photographs  by  the  discolouration  of  paper  which  had  been 
impregnated  with  the  former  compound  ; Steinheil  also 
obtained  photographic  copies  in  this  way. 

Cuprous  chloride  (subchloride  of  copper),  under  the 
influence  of  light,  and  more  especially  in  the  moist  state, 
becomes  violet,  or  from  that  to  dark  brown ; this  change 
occurs  under  water  or  under  hyposulphurous  acid,  but  not 
under  glacial  acetic  acid.  Probably  an  oxychloride  is 
formed  in  the  light.  Copper  plates  fumed  with  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  iodine,  behave  in  the  same  way;  plates  affected 
by  chloriue  iu  this  manner  show  a maximum  of  sensitive- 
ness to  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  between  the  lines  II  and  M, 
and  a second  maximum  at  D,  and  bromised  plates  exhibit 
a similar  sensitiveness  (Becquerel).  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  copper  plates  that  have  been  fumed  with  iodine,  bro- 
mine, or  chlorine,  after  being  exposed  to  the  camera,  can 
be  developed  by  means  of  mercury  vapour  like  a Daguerre- 
otype  picture.  Talbot  first  discovered  this  process,  and 
took  out  a patent  for  it  iu  1841,  and  contemporaneously 
Kratochwila  made  the  same  observation,  afterwards  cor- 
roborated by  Schultz-Sellack. 

Greeu  vitriol  (ferrous  sulphate)  oxidizes  more  energeti- 
cally (from  1-2  to  1-6)  in  the  red  rays,  and  less  energeti- 
cally (from  0T  to  0'6)  in  the  violet  than  in  the  dark 
(taking  the  oxidation  in  the  laiter  as  the  unit).  Ferrous 
and  manganous  hydrates  act  in  the  same  way  (Chastaing). 

Metallic  arsenic  placed  in  a solution  of  caustic  potash 
with  free  access  of  atmospheric  air,  suffers  an  oxidation= 
10  iu  the  dark,  from  0 93  to  1-00  in  violet  light,  from 
1’04  to  120  in  the  red,  and  1 00  in  the  green.  Arsenious 
acid  also,  in  a dilute  alkaline  solution,  oxidises  more  rapidly 
iu  the  red,  and  more  slowly  in  the  violet,  than  when  pro- 
tected from  the  light. 

A dilute  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  water 
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oxidises  most  quickly  in  the  red  rays  ; sulphide  of  sodium 
exposed  to  the  air  deposits  sulphur,  and  hyposulphite  is 
formed  : but  there  is  a difference  in  this  reaction,  according 
as  it  takes  place  in  the  light  or  in  the  dark,  and  the  oxida- 
tion is  most  promoted  by  the  red  rays.  Dilute  sulphurous 
acid  is  converted  by  the  action  of  the  air  into  sulphuric  acid, 
and,  according  to  Chastaing,  more  especially  in  the  violet 
rays  ; but  beiDg  secluded  from  the  atmosphere,  it  separates 
into  sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphites  are  not 
acted  on  by  light  if  preserved  from  contact  with  the  air. 

Light  promotes  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  with  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of  organic 
substances. 

Nascent  oxygen  acts  in  the  sunlight  upon  benzole  in  a 
different  way  than  it  does  on  the  same  substance  in  a 
diffused  light ; in  the  former  case  phenol  is  formed,  in  the 
latter,  not  (Leeds).  Ether,  aldehyde,  oil  of  cinnamon,  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  lemons  and  xylol, 
oxidise  very  rapidly  in  violet  light,  more  slowly  in  the 
green,  yellow,  and  red,  and  most  slowly  in  the  dark  (Chas- 
taing). Phenol  turns  red  most  energetically  in  the  violet 
rays  in  consequence  of  the  oxidation  of  its  impurities 
Impure,  or  not  sufficiently  rectified  benzine,  becomes  of  a 
darker  colour  in  the  light  with  oxidation  (Niepce) ; the 
same  holds  good  of  Dippel’s  oil  (a  product  of  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  bones),  and  also  of  creosote.  Mineral 
oils  under  the  influence  of  light  absorb  oxygen  and  convert 
it  into  ozone,  which  readily  oxidises  any  substance  it  may 
come  in  contact  with  (Grotkowsky). 

The  fatty  oils  become  viscous  in  the  light  (Sennebier), 
oxidising  gradually,  and  in  producing  thi3  reaction  the 
more  refrangible  rays  are  the  most  energetic.  All  the 
reactions  of  olive  oil  are  modified  by  the  continued  expo- 
sure of  that  substance  to  the  air  and  light ; with  nitric  acid 
it  does  not  turn  green  as  it  would  under  other  circum- 
stances, and  with  soda  ley  it  does  not  become  yellow,  but 
white ; if  the  exposure  be  continued  a long  time,  it  loses 
the  property  of  setting  when  mixed  with  mercurous  nitrate 
(Moschinl).  By  free  exposure  to  the  air  and  light,  pig’s 
fat  turns  acid  and  rancid,  the  essential  oils  of  mint  and 
camomile  and  red  palm  oil  become  bleached.  Linseed  oil 
varnish  thickens  quickly  in  the  sunlight;  in  thin  layers  it 
rapidly  oxidises,  and  becomes  insoluble  in  ether  (Laborde). 
Solution  of  tannin  in  alcohol  or  water  can  be  kept  for  an 
unlimited  time  in  the  dark,  but  exposed  to  the  light  it 
absorbs  oxygen.  Pure  and  dry  tannic  acid  turns  yellow  in 
the  light  quicker  than  it  does  in  the  dark.  According  to 
Warner,  the  extract  of  green  walnuts  also  alters  its  colour 
more  rapidly  in  the  light  than  in  the  dark. 

(To  be  continued.') 


LIGHTNING  AND  LIGHTNING  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  JOHN  P.  GIBSON.* 

In  treating  of  two  of  the  great  agencies  of  nature,  heat  and 
electricity,  Professor  Tyndall  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  both  modes  of  motion,  and  that  in  many  respects  they  are 
inter-dependant  and  mutually  convertible  ; and  he  proves  ex- 
perimentally that  from  heat  wo  can  obtain  electricity,  and 
that,  conversely,  from  electricity  we  can  obtain  heat. 

From  electricity  we  can  undoubtedly  obtain  light,  and  our 
worthy  president  and  follow-townsman,  Mr.  Joseph  Swan,  has 
shown  us  how  that  light  may  be  divided  and  utilized  at  our  own 
hearths  and  homes,  and  doubtless  he  will  make  his  discovery 
as  successful  financially  as  it  is  scientifically,  thus  obtaining 
from  electricity  the  most  precious  of  metals — gold. 

The  little  photographic  results  1 lay  before  you  to-night  help 
to  pile  up  the  evidence,  already  conclusive,  that  from  electricity 
we  can  obtain  actinism,  or  the  chemical  action  of  the  rays  at 
the  viclet  end  of  tho  spectrum,  upon  which  photography 
depends  for  its  very  existence, 

In  the  relations  of  lightning  to  photography  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  its  duration  and  its  actinic  power.  The  duration  of 

♦ Read  before  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties’  Photo- 
graphic Association, 


an  artificial  electric  spark  as  measured  by  Wheatstone,  with  a 
mirror  revolving  at  the  rate  of  800  times  in  a second,  was  the 
twenty-four-thousandth  part  of  a second.  The  duration  of 
the  illumination  produced  by  lightning  is  certainly  less  than 
the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a second.  This  has  been  established 
by  observing  a rapidly  rotating  disc  divided  into  sectors,  alter- 
nately black  and  white.  If  viewed  by  daylight  the  disc  appears 
of  a uniform  grey  colour,  and  if  lightning  occurring  in  the  dark 
renders  the  separate  sectois  visible,  the  duration  of  its  light 
must  be  less  than  the  time  of  revolving  through  the  breadth  of 
one  sector.  Tho  experiment  has  been  tried  with  a disc  divided 
into  60  sectors  and  making  180  revolutions  per  second,  so  that 
the  time  of  turning  through  the  space  occupied  by  one  sector  is 
one-sixtieth  of  the  one-hundred  and  eightieth  of  a second — that 
is,  one-ten-thousand  eight-hundredth  part.  When  the  disc  turn- 
ing with  this  velocity  is  rendered  visible  by  lightning  the  ob- 
server sees  black  and  white  sectors  with  grey  ones  between 
them,  thus  showing  that  the  duration  of  the  flash  must  be  less 
than  the  one-ten-thousand  eight-hundredth  part  of  a second. 

By  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  revolutions,  or  the  number 
of  sectors,  still  more  accurate  results  might  bo  got ; but  for  the 
black  and  white  sectors  to  be  seen  sharply  without  intermediate 
grey  it  would  require  the  illumination  probably  to  be  about  two- 
hundred  and  fifty-millionth  part  of  a second,  as  that  is  the  time 
which  Mr  O.  N.  Rood,  an  American  observer,  estimates  as  being 
requisite  for  distinct  vision  of  a black  line.  The  experiments 
by  which  he  arrived  at  his  conclusion  were  worked  out  with  the 
aid  of  the  electric  spark,  and  are  recorded  in  the  “ American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Art,”  series  3,  vcl.  ii.,  p.  139,  and  are 
alluded  to  by  Dr.  Carponter  in  his  ‘‘Human  Physiology,”  p.  828. 
Accepting  this  statement  as  being  approximately  correct,  how 
great  a gap  exists  botween  the  action  of  our  so-called  instan- 
taneous shutters,  and  the  time  taken  by  the  eye  to  receive  an 
impression,  the  most  rapid  shutter  yet  invented  not  claiming 
to  work  in  less  than  two-hundredth  part  of  a second,  the  eye 
receiving  its  impression  in  less  than  one-millionth  ot  that  time. 
The  extremely  short  duration  of  the  flash  seems  to  the  un- 
scientific observer  to  bo  quite  incredible ; almost  every  one  I 
have  conversed  with  on  the  subject  saying,  “Impossible!  I 
have  seen  a flash  last  quite  a second.”  1 reply,  “ Quite  true, 
the  impression  made  so  rapidly  on 'the  retina  is  not  so  rapidly 
and  readily  effaced,  and  while  that  improssion  remains 
there,  you  continue  to  see,  or  fancy  you  see,  the  light- 
ning.” Impressions  on  the  retina  never  seem  to  last  less 
than  one-tenth  of  a second,  and  in  many  cases  they  last  for 
seconds,  minutes,  and  even  for  hours.  A very  simple  and 
effective  illustration  of  the  persistence  of  the  impression  on  the 
retina  is  given  in  the  use  of  a toy — popular  some  years  ago — 
the  Thaumatrope.  In  it  two  objects  are  painted  on  opposite 
sides  of  a card— a bird,  for  instanco,  on  one,  and  a cage  on  the 
other ; and  when,  by  twisting  a pair  of  strings,  the  card  is  made 
to  revolve  about  one  of  its  diameters  in  such  a manner  as  to  bo 
alternately  presenting  the  two  sides  to  the  eye  at  minute  inter- 
vals, the  two  pictures  are  blended,  the  bird  being  seen  in  the 
cage.  The  optical  illusion  which  it  presents  to  us  has  its 
cause  in  the  persistence  on  the  retina  after  the  object  causing 
it  has  passed  from  view,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  another 
object,  the  impression  of  the  two  combining  and  forming  a 
harmonious  whole.  As  impressions  on  the  retina,  however 
faint,  remain  there  at  least  one-tenth  of  a second,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  the  impression  of  a vivid  flash  of  lightning  may 
remain  for  nearly  a second  after  the  disc  itself  has  disappeared. 

In  the  case  of  the  sensitive  plate,  however,  the  actinic  action 
can  only  go  on  as  long  as  the  flash  lasts,  so  that  to  obtain  a 
photograph  of  a flash  wo  must  have  a plate  sensitive  enough  to 
receive  impressions  in  at  most  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a 
second.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  as  yet  how  quickly  a 
photograph  of  the  sun  can  be  taken,  as  the  exposure  required  is 
much  shorter  than  any  we  have  the  means  of  obtaining  with  our 
present  mechanical  appliances.  It,  however,  seems  likely  that 
the  electric  spark  may  furnish  us  with  a sensitometer  of  much 
greater  delicacy  aud  exactness  than  we  at  present  possess. 
On  the  evening  of  5th  J uly  last,  we  had  a very  violent  thunder- 
storm, which  made  itself  felt  over  an  unusually  large  area.  At 
about  half-past  ten  o’clock,  whilst  I was  watching  the  brilliant 
flashes  of  lightning  which  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, the  idea  suggested  itself  to  me  to  try  to  photograph  a flash. 
I at  once  went  for  my  whole-plate  camera,  and  got  ready  three 
of  Swan’s  plates  of  ten  times  the  rapidity  of  wet  collodion,  these 
plates  having  been  previously  backed  with  red  paper  to  prevent 

halation.  The  lens  I used  was  an  eight  and  a half  inch  Ross 
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rapid  symmetrical  with  largest  stop  but  one.  As  the  rain  con' 
tinued  to  fall  very  heavily  I was  unable  to  go  into  the  open  air 
to  work,  and  I opened  the  lower  sash  of  a window  in  a room  on 
the  top  storey  of  the  house,  and  placed  the  camera  on  the 
window  seat,  propping  it  up  with  a cushion  so  that  it  should 
point  upwards  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty-five  degrees  from 
the  horizon. 

How  to  focus  was  now  the  question.  I found  it  quite  impossi- 
ble to  focus  the  lightning  of  any  object  outside,  it  being  quite 
dark,  and  there  being  no  distant  light  in  view,  and  I was 
reduced  to  the  expedient  of  removing  the  camera  and  focussing 
a lighted  candle,  placing  it  at  as  great  a distance  from  it  as 
possible  indoors.  As  that  distance  was  under  thirty  feet,  a slight 
shortening  of  the  focus  was  then  made  to  get  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  correct  focus  of  parallel  rays. 

Should  I again  attempt  lightning  photography  I will  have 
the  camera  adjusted  exactly  in  daylight  and  the  focus  of 
parallel  rays  marked  distinctly  on  it.  Knowing  that  any 
attempt  to  take  off  the  cap  of  the  camera  when  the  flash  came 
would  be  perfectly  useless,  after  putting  in  the  sensitive  plate 
I placed  the  camera  in  position,  turned  it  to  the  S.S.E.,  the 
direction  in  which  the  most  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  appeared, 
took  off  the  cap,  waited  for  a flash,  and  replaced  the  cap 
immediately  after  it.  The  first  plate  was  developed  with  pyro- 
gallic,  ammonia,  and  bromide  of  the  ordinary  strength,  and  was 
unsuccessful.  In  the  second  the  tiny  flash,  or  I should  call  it 
splash,  of  light  characteristic  of  electrical  action  came  out  on 
development,  but  there  was  no  continuous  track  of  the  electric 
fluid  shown.  At  about  11*45  p.m.,  the  time  ot  exposing  the 
third  plate,  there  were  brilliant  flashes  of  forked  lightning 
appearing  at  irregular  intervals,  and  between  these  there  were 
on  the  south-east  part  of  the  horizon  flashes  of  sheet  lightning, 
which  lighted  up  the  sky  behind  the  branches  of  a tree  close  at 
hand. 

Being  anxious  if  possible  to  secure  a photograph  showing 
these  branches,  1 exposed  the  plate  immediately  after  one  of  the 
bright  flashes  of  forked  lightning,  and  continued  the  exposure 
until  the  next  vivid  flash  of  forked  lightning  came.  In  that 
time,  which,  as  near  as  I can  guess,  was  from  one  minute  to  one 
miuute  and  a half,  there  were  about  ahout  six  flashes  of  sheet 
lightning  in  the  south-east.  On  developing,  I found  thatthose 
flashes  had  slightly  illumined  the  sky  behiud  the  tree  branches, 
leaving  the  branches  themselves  quite  dark,  the  track  of  the 
bright  flash  being  shown  at  first  by  splashes  of  light  at 
intervals,  and  finally  by  a continuous  track  of  light.  Upon  the 
wet  Blates  of  a distant  bouse  five  or  or  six  repetitions  of  the  re- 
flection of  the  largest  splash  of  light  may  be  seen  in  the  original 
negative.  The  transparency  is  a direct  print  on  bromo-gelatine 
paper,  the  negative  being  placed  in  a magic-lantern  as  a slide, 
and  the  image  thrown  upon  sensitive  paper  as  a screen.  It  is 
magnified  about  18  diameters,  or  about  324  times.  As  the  lens 
was  not  a photographic  objective,  but  only  the  ordinary  thirty 
shilling  lens  used  in  the  sciopticon  magic  lantern,  part  of 
the  flash  is  not  so  sharp  as  it  might  be  got  with  a proper 
apparatus. 

I think  we  may  conclude  that  the  actinic  action  of  the  flash 
is  not  continuous,  but  is  greatest  at  the  angles  where  there  are 
splashes  of  light,  as  if  an  explosion  of  gases  produced  by  the 
chemical  action  of  electricity  upon  the  atmosphere  took  place 
at  each  change  of  course  in  the  flash.  Between  several  of  the 
splashes,  at  the  commencement  of  the  flash,  no  connection  is 
apparent,  and  from  the  last  splash  but  one  the  line  is  only  faint ; 
but  from  the  last  and  largest  splash  the  track  of  the  electric 
fluid  is  continuous — not  being  straight,  but  curved,  and  being 
terminated  by  two  dagger-like  points  turning  off  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  general  line  of  direction  of  the  flash. 


MERCURIAL  INTENSIFIERS. 

BY  W.  H.  DAVIES.* 

Referring  to  the  action  of  mercury  in  its  several  forms  of 
chloride,  bromide,  and  oxide,  as  an  intensifier,  as  set  forth  in 
the  paper  by  Messrs.  Burton  and  Laurie,  I may  at  once  commit 
myself  to  the  statement  that  in  no  ono  of  the  proposed  methods 
can  wo  find  what  is  really  wanted,  viz.,  the  production  of  an 
image  that  will  remain  stable  when  exposed  to  light. 

For  many  purposes  the  use  of  the  mercury  intensifiers  is  good, 
and  does  the  work  well,  as  in  such  negatives  as  are  wantod  tor 

• Bead  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 


photo-lithographic  purposes,  where  the  continued  darkening  of 
the  silver  is  of  no  consequence ; but  it  is  very  differeut  with 
delicate  negatives  with  half-tone,  which  after  a time  become 
mere  patch-s  of  black  and  white.  Probably  the  best  method  of 
using  it  is  to  make  a pretty  strong  solution  —in  fact,  it  may  be 
saturated — and  to  this  add  10  per  cent,  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
cover  the  plate  as  in  developing,  reducing  the  strength  when 
using,  and  keep  on  till  dense  enough  ; a wash  of  iodino  will 
deepen  it  still  further.  The  watery  solution  of  10  per  cent, 
iodide  potass  with  quant,  stiff,  of  crystalline  iodine  is  best  to  use, 
and  of  about  the  colour  of  dark  sherry. 

The  bin-iodide  of  mercury  is  very  fleeting.  When  I was 
induced  to  begin  the  discussion  of  the  paper  on  Mercurial 
Intensifiers,  I little  thought  how  little  could  bo  said  on  the 
subject.  Doubtless  the  way  in  which  our  authors  treated  the 
subject  was  in  the  highest  degree  scientific  and  explanatory ; 
but  when  I came  to  discuss  the  matter  as  our  worthy  Secretary 
requested  me  to  do,  or  begin  the  discussion  this  evening, 

1 felt  myself  in  somewhat  of  a difficulty.  Mercurial 
intensifying  has  been  one  of  tho  many  agencies  in  use  for 
strengthening  the  sometimes  weak  image  in  iodo-bromide  of 
silver,  as  we  have  it  in  the  wet  collodion  process,  or  in  the  pure 
bromide  of  the  dry  gelatine  plate,  and  as  such  must  be  treated 
with  some  kind  of  respect,  what  everone  may  think  of  its  doings, 
either  with  silver  as  we  use  it,  or  with  the  noble  metals 
generally ; indeed  without  that  volatile  metal,  much  we  do  with 
silvoi  could  not  be  accomplished,  therefore  we  must  treat  quick 
silvor  with  respect. 

At  one  time  its  use  was  tried  as  a pigment,  and  it  is  a 
magnificent  scarlet,  but,  like  all  the  other  compounds,  with  the 
exception  of  vermilion,  whose  base  is  cinnabar,  very  fleeting,  and 
thus  has  been  put  aside.  It  is  not  so  fugitive  in  combination 
with  silver,  but  renders  the  negative  very  hard  ; however,  where 
only  a ghost  of  an  image  is  on  the  glass  which  cannot  be 
intensified  in  any  other  way,  this  method  will  do  when  nothing 
else  will.  On  the  whole,  then,  I may  conclude  with  again  warn- 
ing against  the  mercurial  chlorides,  bromides,  or  iodides,  except 
in  very  special  circumstances.  The  white  chloride  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  of  the  series  which  is  at  all  stable,  but  it  lacks 
intensity.  The  modus  operandi  is  to  develop,  fix,  and  wash 
in  the  usual  way.  Then  take  a solution  of  thirty  grains  ot 
chloride  of  mercury  dissolved  in  warm  water,  with  fifteen  of 
chloride  of  sodium  ; the  silvor  at  first  darkens,  sometimes 
approaching  black,  but  in  a little  time  the  bleaching  action  of 
the  chlorides  begin  to  tell,  and  the  negative  becomes  almost 
pure  white.  I have  not  founl  this  to  change  in  any  light,  or 
at  all  events,  I may  say  I have  seen  positives  whitened  in  this 
way,  which  have  stood  well  for  twenty  years,  with  apparently 
little  change.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difference  in 
action  between  the  bromide  of  silver  in  the  gelatine  dry  plate 
and  the  ordinary  collodion  wet  plate.  It  is  the  silver  which  is 
altered,  not  the  material  which  carries  it,  and  so  we  must  look 
to  the  varied  combination  of  silver  and  of  mercurial  salts.  As 
I said,  they  are  mostly  all  fugitive.  In  some  instances  the 
addition  of  terchlorideof  gold  or  of  platinum  seems  to  give  more 
perfection  or  stability  of  image  ; but,  taking  all  things  into 
account,  I think  the  loss  we  have  to  do  with  mercurial 
intensifiers  the  better. 

Even  in  its  metallic  state — as,  for  instance,  in  the  state  of 
amalgam  with  tin,  as  in  our  ordinary  mirrors — it  is  by  no  means 
permanent,  as  witness  tho  effect  of  sunlight  and  its  heat,  or 
iieat  alone,  on  our  ordinary  mirrors — tho  result  being  a gradual 
sublimation  of  the  more  volatile  metal,  and  a consequent  spoiling 
of  the  mirror.  My  judgment,  then,  is  that,  except  on  the  rarest 
emergencies, in  all  shapes  and  forms  moicury  should  be  excluded 
from  photographic  operations. 


SIZING  PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  OIL  PAINTING. 

BY  THOMAS  GULLIVER. 

As  a contribution  to  the  varied  articles  in  your  columns 
I send  the  following,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  many 
years’  experience,  and  in  my  ban  ds  has  proved  better  than 
glue,  size,  isinglass,  and  the  several  sorts  of  size  sold  for  the 
purpose;  it  may  be  known  to  some,  but  I believe  it  not  to 
be  generally  known.  It  is  merely  a solution  of  best  gum- 
arabic  ; to  make  the  solution  take  (say)  two  ounces  best  white 
gum-arabic,  put  it  in  a small  gallipot,  and  just  cover  it  with 
clear  cold  water ; let  it  stand  a few  hours,  add  a little  mor« 
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cold  water,  then  (say  next  day)  use  warm  water  until  suffi- 
ciently liquid  to  flow  nicely  from  the  brush  ; filter  it  through 
a piece  of  wet  muslin,  made  so  by  dipping  the  muslin  in 
water  and  wringing  it  out ; then  add  to  the  whole  solution 
about  a small  tea-spoonful  of  finely -powdered  alum,  let  it 
stand  until  clear,  and  it  is  then  fit  for  use.  It  spreads 
nicely  over  the  photograph.  Using  two  coats  gives  a good 
surface  to  colour  upon  ; it  is  always  ready  for  use,  and  is 
useful  in  spotting  out,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  It 
keeps  well ; I have  some  that  was  made  eighteen  months 
ago  that  is  now  as  good  as  ever.  This,  I hope,  may  prove 
useful  to  some  of  your  readers. 

BLACK  STREAKS  IN  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir, — Whilst  pushing  some  plates  aloug  the  glass 
table  which  I use  for  cooling  my  plates  on,  a few  weeks 
back,  I observed  a streak  of  light  flash  from  the  edge  of  the 
table  immediately  beneath  a plate  which  had  stuck  to  the 
surface  of  the  glass.  A thought  struck  me,  and  I procured 
a few  dried  plates  and  rubbed  along  the  edge,  producing 
thereby  a succession  of  sparks.  On  development  I found 
the  black  lines  in  the  exact  spots  where  the  edge  of  the  table 
had  been  in  contact  with  the  plates  when  the  sparks  had 
been  produced.  Is  not  this  the  most  probable  cause  of  this 
frequent  defect  in  many  plates? — I am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Actinic. 


PACKING  GELATINE  PLATES. 

Dear  Sir, — Makers  of  the  new  gelatine  dry  plates  should 
be  cautious  how  they  pack  them.  In  conversation  the  other 
day  with  one  of  our  principal  men  here,  he  mentioned  a 
singular  case  of  fog  which  bad  occurred  to  him.  At  one 
end  of  the  plate  was  a wavy  line  of  fog  from  an  eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth,  the  top  of  the  plate  in  the 
packages,  and  as  it  occurred  whether  he  placed  that  end 
down  or  at  the  top  of  the  slide,  it  was  proof  it  was  not  the 
camera’s  fault.  On  examining  the  packing,  be  found  that 
the  shape  of  the  fog  coincided  with  the  coloured  (yellow,  I 
think)  paper  used  to  keep  them  tight  in  the  package.  Now, 
the  question  is,  was  the  fog  produced  from  some  chemical 
action  of  the  colour,  or  had  the  paper  in  its  colour  absorbed 
sufficient  light  to  produce  the  effect?  The  fog  followed  the 
line  of  the  paper  as  it  was  pressed  down  between  the  plates. 

Dunedin,  Neu>  Zealand.  A Subscriber. 


INTENSIFICATION  NOT  REQUIRED  IN  DRY 
PLATES. 

Drar  Sir, — My  process  is  not  a secret,  but  very  simple. 
Having  worked  dry  plates  for  some  time,  and,  like  others, 
having  tried  a variety  of  makers,  some  good,  aud  some  bad, 
I have  succeeded  at  last  in  producing  negatives  of  first-rate 
printing  quality  without  intensification.  I now  develop  my 
plates  with  Edwards’  formula,  wash,  fix  (by  pouring  on  the 
plate)  with  an  old  hyposulphite  bath  after  having  done  its 
duty  for  fixing  prints,  and  well  wash.  The  colour  will  be 
all  that  is  required— shadows  transparent,  and  with  sufficient 
density.  I leave  for  wiser  heads  than  mine  to  give  the 
reason,  but  should  think  the  richness  of  the  negative  arises 
from  the  gold  and  silver  left  from  the  prints  in  the  hypo- 
sulphite fixing  bath. — Yours,  H.  1). 


INTENSIFYING  GELATINE  PLATES. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  issue  of  the  18th  November  last,  of 
your  excellent  journal,  there  is  a note  from  “ lntensifiei,” 
who  desires  to  know  a method  of  restoring  yellow  cliches 
that  have  been  treated  with  Edwards’  intensifier.  I have 
experienced  the  same  inconvenience  with  Mr.  Edwards’  solu- 
tion, but  I manage  to  restore  my  negatives  most  perfectly  in 
the  manner  following. 


The  yellow  cliche  is  put  into  hyposulphite  solution  of  one 
or  two  percent,  strength  until  all  yellowness  has  disappeared  ; 
it  is  then  washed  and  plunged  in  a bath  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  until  the  cliche  bleaches  slightly  ; I then  wash 
again,  aud  immerse  it  for  three  minutes  in  an  oxalate  of  iron 
developer.  Fiually,  I wash  again,  and  intensify  with  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury  and  ammonia.  If  vou  have  intensified  too 
much,  reduce  by  by  the  Cowell  solution  (citric  acid  2,  alum  1, 
water  30). 

I send  you  herewith  an  impression  from  a cliche  treated  in 
the  manner  I have  indicated. — Will  you  accept  my  saluta- 
tions, &c.,  D.  A. 

Cadiz,  the  lift  of  December,  1881. 

[The  picture  forwarded  is  exceedingly  clear  and  bright.— 
Ed.P.N.] 
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Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

At  the  second  ordinary  meeting,  held  in  5,  St  Andrew  Square, 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  7th  inst. — A Craig-Christik,  Esq., 
in  the  chair — the  minutes  of  previous  meeting  having  been  read 
and  approved  of,  the  following  eight  gentlemen  were  unanimously 
elected  ordinary  members: — Messrs  James  Wood,  William 
M'Ghie,  William  W.  Macfarlane,  James  Balmain,  James  Fleming, 
Alfred  M.  Palmer,  John  M‘Keau,  Joseph  Cox. 

Mr.  Bashford  proposed  that  a sum  of  money  be  devoted  to 
the  offering  of  prizes,  open  to  the  world,  for  the  best  photographs 
suitable  for  presentation  prints,  the  prize  prints  to  be  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  Society. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Hunter,  supported  by  Mr. 
Annan,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Davies  then  continued  the  discussion  on  Mercurial 
Intensifiers  (see  page  610). 

Mr.  Asher  corroborated  Mr.  Davis’s  statements  as  to  the  un« 
certainty  of  the  results  obtained  by  mercurial  intensification,  as 
though  he  had  many  hundreds  of  negatives  taken  seventeen  years 
ago  that  had  undergone  no  change,  yet  some  had  faded,  and 
others  had  got  hard.  He  had  found  the  best  preventive  of  the 
latter  evil  to  be  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  chloride  of 
gold  to  the  mercury  ; indeed,  so  satisfactory  did  he  deem  this  in 
its  working,  that  he  always  used  it  to  intensify  his  wet  plates, 
but  for  dry-plate  work  he  always  used  Edwards’  intensifier. 

Mr.  Crighton  found  that  after  using  Edwards’  formula  some 
of  his  negatives  turned  quite  yellow. 

Mr.  Mathison  applied  ammonia  after  the  mercury,  and 
generally  found  this  to  answer,  though  not  invariably. 

Mr.  Turnbull  said  it  was  always  best  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  intensifying  if  possible,  but  when  necessary  he  preferred  to 
use  iron  and  silver  to  bring  up  the  density,  which  in  his  hands 
was  always  successful. 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  next  engaged  in  watching 
the  exposure  and  development  of  bromo-argentic  gelatine  paper, 
Mr.  Crooks  printing  by  contact,  and  Mr.  Turnbull  enlarging  by 
means  of  the  Sciopticon,  both  developing  with  ferrous  oxalate — 
the  former  adding  a little  KBr,  while  the  latter  omitted  it. 
Mr.  Crooks’  prints  proved  correctly  timed  and  satisfactory,  while 
Mr.  Turnbull’s  were  rather  over-exposed.  The  demonstration  was 
watched  throughout  with  much  interest.  Several  members  agreed 
with  Mr.  Turnbull  that  better  results  were  obtained  by  using  the 
simple  ferrous  oxalate,  while  Mr.  Tringle  found  that  by  “ sticking 
close  to  the  published  formula  the  best  results  were  got.”  He 
found  that  by  using  less  iron  he  obtained  a better  tone,  whether 
with  or  without  bromide  ; but  the  most  important  matter  was  to 
hit  the  correct  exposure.  In  his  own  practice  he  preferred  day- 
light—he  found  it  an  easy,  inexpensive  mode  of  getting  a good 
enlargement. 

Mr.  Mitchell  preferred  alkaline  development  for  the  particular 
make  of  paper  he  used,  although  it  sometimes  left  the  paper  with 
a stain  that  was  not  apparent  during  development ; but  the 
faintest  tint  was  always  fatal  to  the  finished  print.  lie  found 
that  while  citric  acid  reduced  the  stain,  it  did  not  remove  it. 

Mr.  Wane  had  used  the  paper  to  secure  proofs  for  a customer 
who  was  leaving  the  town,  and  not  being  approved  of,  he  was 
able  to  take  another  negative.  The  enlargements  served 
admirably  as  guides  for  an  artist,  and  they  were  also  very  suitable 
as  foundations  for  crayon  work. 

The  Chairman,  in  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  meeting,  said 
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he  considered  the  process  might  be  available  to  scientists  in  many 
ways.  lie  had  no  doubt  that  the  microscopist  would  find  the 
process  an  immense  power  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  Mathison  exhibited  a beautiful  series  of  lantern  trans- 
parencies, printed  on  gelatine  dry  plates.  The  prints  were  from 
his  own  admirable  negatives,  were  of  good  tone  and  quality,  with 
peculiar  translucency  in  the  high-lights,  showing  that  the 
gelatine  plate,  as  made  by  himself,  is  well  adapted  for  lantern 
work. 

Mr.  Robert  Murray,  C.E.,  exhibited  a series  of  splendid 
views  taken  during  the  last  summer  by  the  old  coffee  process. 
They  were  all  brilliant,  and  many  were  exquisite  in  tender  detail. 
Several  members  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  pictures 
exhibited,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  many  were  un- 
able to  do  more  than  merely  glance  at  them. 

The  Chairman,  in  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
Mr.  Murray,  expressed  the  hope  that  another  opportunity  would 
be  given  to  the  members  of  studying  the  pictures  more  closely. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  next  ordinary  meeting  would  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  10th  January,  1882,  instead  of  Wednesday,  the 
11th,  which  was  fixed  on  for  the  Society’s  first  “ Popular.” 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


Newcastleon-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic 
Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  College  of 
Physical  Science,  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  13th,  Mr. 
James  Downey  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed 
Messrs.  R.  S.  Freeman,  James  Gray,  and  George  Bowers  were 
nominated  for  membership,  and  Mr.  George  Stewart  was  elected 
a member.  The  nominations  were  then  made  for  the  next 
Council  to  be  elected  in  January. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  read  a paper  on  “ Lightning  Photography  ’’ 
(see  page  C09). 

r Mr.  Dodds  moved,  and  Mr.  Payne  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Gibson  for  his  interesting  paper,  which  was  carried 
, unanimously. 

An  exhibition  of  lantern  transparencies,  which  was  followed 
by  a large  display  of  photographic  prints,  brought  the  mooting 
to  a close. 


country.  The  photographs  were  all  from  wet  collodion  negatives, 
of  which  great  admiration  was  expressed,  and  a cordial  vote  of 
thanks  passed  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  William  Blakeley  exhibited  a very  interesting  photo- 
graph of  the  late  Exhibition,  taken  by  ordinary  gaslight. 

A vote  of  thanks'to  all  the  contributors  to  the  late  exhibition 
was  carried  with  acclamation,  and  the  proceedings  then 
terminated. 


®alk  in  l[ic  StuM0. 

A New  Album. — Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  are  good  enough  to 
forward  us  a magnificent  specimen  of  what  they  term  the  “ Re- 
naissance Album.”  The  most  valuable  feature  is  the  fact  that 
the  ornamentation  which  acts  as  frame-work  to  the  portraits  is 
dark  and  subdued  in  tone,  and  consequently  will  add  effect  to  the 
photographs.  As  a rule,  the  ornamented  albums  hitherto  issued 
have  exerted  just  the  contrary  effect.  The  designs  extraordi- 
nary, and  vivid  colours  to  be  seen  inside  most  of  them,  combine  to 
degrade  even  the  brightest  photograph,  and  in  any  case  the  modest 
little  brown  portrait  always  seems  out  of  place  surrounded  by 
gaudy  decorations  of  bright  scarlet,  blue,  and  yellow. 

A Camera  for  Wet  or  Dry  Plates. — Mr.  Francis  S.  Beatty, 
of  Dublin,  whose  name  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  photo- 
graphers, has  brought  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland 
an  ingenious  camera  for  working  wet  and  dry  plates,  either  in  the 
field  or  studio.  The  camera  is  the  subject  of  letters  patent. 

The  Forthcomino  Technical  Exhibition,— We  learn  that 
the  prospects  of  the  Technical  Photographic  Exhibition  organised 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  are  promising.  Not  only  have  most  of  the 
principal  makers  of  apparatus  already  stated  their  intention  of 
taking  part  in  it,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  has  also  re- 
ceived promises  of  help  from  numerous  professional  photogra- 
phers, amateurs,  and  experimentalists  who  possess  specimens  illus- 
trating processes  which  are  now  practically  forgotten  ; and  we 
may  therefore  look  forward  to  an  interesting  collection  of  historical 
specimens.  Examples  of  most  of  tho  reprodnetive  processes  aro 
also  expected,  and  various  appliances  illustrating  the  diverse 
applications  of  photography  to  other  sciences.  The  7th  of  next 
month  is  tho  day  fixod  for  sending  in  formal  applications  for 
space. 


Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  tho  15th  inst.,  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
the  Rev.  L.  Macdona,  B.A. 

Among  other  proceedings,  a series  of  experiments  were  made 
with  a background  coated  with  Balmain’s  luminous  paint,  sent 
by  Mr.  Bolas.  A sitter  having  been  placed  in  position  in  front 
of  the  background,  the  gas  was  lowered  and  the  background  ex- 
cited with  magnesium  wire,  the  result  being  that  the  portion  of 
the  background  w'here  the  shadow  of  the  sitter  was  thrown  re- 
mained unexcited  ; the  sitter  then  moved  away  and  plates  were 
exposed  on  the  screen.  The  second  experiment  consisted  of 
excitng  the  background  as  much  as  possible,  and  then  placing  a 
sitter  in  front  and  exposing  a plate  on  him  for  about  ten  minutes  ; 
the  only  light  used  for  the  two  exposures  being  that  given  off  by 
the  screen  itself. 

Several  pictures  were  then  taken  by  means  of  the  magnesium 
light.  There  were  several  cameras  at  work,  and  very  good  results 
are  stated  to  have  been  obtained.  The  results  on  plates  exposed 
by  Mr.  Henderson  were  excellent,  especially  the  one  taken  of 
the  sitter  in  front  of  the  fnlly-excited  screen,  which  showed  the 
great  luminosity  of  the  paint. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Thuri 
day,  December  8th,  1881,  Mr.  Leader  Williams,  Mancheste 
Institute,  C.E.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passec 
after  which  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  membei 
of  the  Society : — Messrs.  Edmund  N.  Ashworth,  Max  Baerleir 
John  Brier,  junr.,  W.  Kettle,  F.  G.  Rowson. 

The  President  then  read  a paper  from  Mr.  Harding  Warnei 
who  was  unable  personally  to  attend. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Warner. 

Mr..  J.  J.  Taylor,  a gentleman  who  had  lived  some  considei 
able  time  in  New  Zealand,  and  who  was  a successful  arnatec 
photographer,  exhibited  a large  collection  of  photographs,  soin 
of  which  were  taken  as  long  as  ten  years  ago;  and  he  explaine 
many  of  the  difficulties  a photographer  had  to  battle  with  in  the 
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Youno  Excelsior. — 1.  It  is  always  slow  in  the  case  of  dilute 
solutions,  especially  when  organic  matter  is  present.  2.  You 
might  find  it  advantageous  to  uso  less  hydrochlorio  acid,  a little 
experience  serving  to  indicate  how  much  should  be  allowed  for 
each  sheet  of  paper. 

E.  T.  Watson. — We  presume  you  refer  to  Mr.  Tuohy,  of 
Richmond. 

S.  S.— Shellac  may  be  readily  dissolved  in  hot  water  to  which  a 
little  borax  has  been  added. 

Northumberland. — 1.  The  following  are  among  the  principal 
causes.  The  rising  of  damp  from  the  footings,  or  those  p iris  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  earth.  2.  Leakage  or  overflow  of 
gutters  or  pipes.  3.  Penetration  of  rain  from  outer  face,  owing  to 
the  porous  nature  of  the  materials.  4.  The  presence  of  some 
deliquescent  salt,  as,  fur  example,  nitrate  of  lime.  The  remedy  you 
propose  might  be  useful  in  tho  third  case,  but  the  material  should 
be  put  on  the  outside,  if  you  wish  to  keep  the  wall  dry.  When  tho 
damp  rises  from  the  footings,  a layer  ot  slates  laid  in  Portland 
cement  should  bo  inserted  near  the  bottom  ; we  have  used  old 
glass  plates  instead  of  slates,  and  found  the  result  most  satisfactory. 
Common  sense  will  indicate  tho  necessity  of  oDly  operating  on  a 
small  portion  at  a time.  2.  Most  likely  it  would.  3.  Probably 
not. 

S.  A.  G. — 1.  It  is  quite  useless  to  work  under  such  conditions,  and 
if  you  bad  followed  your  friend’s  excellent  advice,  the  difficulty 
would  not  have  arisen.  2.  A saturated  solution  of  common  alum 
(this  may  bo  either  potash  or  ammonia  alum,  both  being  sold 
indifferently)  in  cold  water.  3.  See  our  advertising  columns. 
4.  The  active  constituent  is  sulphide  of  sodium. 

J.  J.  Dickinson. — Thanks.  It  seems  a littlejcomplex  in  its  action, 
but  we  will  make  a model  and  try  how  it  works. 

Me  I . — It  is  one  of  the  most  fugitive  red  colours  known.  2. 

The  probability  is  that  the  instrument  is  not  materially  injured  ; 
but  you  had  better  paint  over  the  damaged  parts  with  black 
varnish 

Discouraged. — Undoubtedly  due  to  insufficient  washing. 

Nemo  — The  nitrate  is  about  six  times  as  soluble  as  the  sulphate. 

J . T.  Carter. — You  have  been  made  the  victim  ofa  praciical  joke. 

Thomas  Biden. — It  is  not  usual  to  give  a contributor’s  address 
under  the  circumstances;  but  if  you  will  send  tho  letter  tons, 
we  will  forward  it. 
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HALATION. 

We  print  in  this  number  of  the  News  a most  interesting 

Kby  Captain  Abney  on  “ Halation.”  In  this  article 
tows — as  he  has  done  several  times  before— that 
halation  is  due  to  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  glass  plate, 
and  chiefly  reflection  at  the  critical  angle,  the  reflected 
light  having  been  “scattered”  by  the  particles  of  silver 
salt  in  the  film.  This  view  is  identical  with  our  own,  as 
we  have  frequently  expressed  it ; that  is  to  say,  that  re- 
flection accouuts  for  the  greater  part  of  halation. 

We  took  occasion  to  point  out  also  a short  time  ago 
that,  besides  the  halation  produced  by  reflection  from  the 
back  of  the  glass,  there  is  a small  amount  caused  by 
the  want  of  transparency  or  the  turbidity  of  the  glass  ; in 
other  words,  there  would  be  a certain  amount  of  halation 
if  a glass  plate  of  infinite  thickness  could  be  used.  Of 
course  we  cannot  use  a glass  plate  of  infinite  thickness, 
but  the  following  experiment  will  prove  what  we  state. 

Take  a piece  of  glass  several  inches  thick — the  best  thing 
to  use  is  one  of  those  large  cubes  of  polished  glass  sold  as 
letter-weights — cover  five  sides  with  some  backing  having 
a high  refractive  index  : carbon  tissue  moistened  with 
glycerine  will  do.  Sensitise  the  sixth  side  with  gelatine 
emulsion.  Wrap  the  whole  in  tiu-foil,  aud  make  a small 
aperture,  either  round  or  otherwise,  in  the  tin-foil  opposite 
the  sensitized  side.  Now  expose  to  artificial  light  for  a 
considerable  time,  allowing  the  light  to  fall  either  at  right 
angles  to  the  sensitized  surface,  or  obliquely.  If  the  expo- 
sure have  been  long  enough,  halation  will  make  its  appear- 
ance on  development.  This  halation  will  not  be  in  the 
form  of  a ring  separated  from  the  central  spot,  but  will 
form  a halo  extending  to  some  distance  from  it. 

The  exposure  must  undoubtedly  be  considerably  pro- 
tracted before  the  halation  described  will  make  its  appear- 
ance, but  we  must  take  into  consideration  how  very  pro- 
tracted the  exposure  of  some  parts  of  a plate  may  be  in 
practice  in  certain  circumstances.  For  example,  suppose 
the  case  of  a somewhat  dark  interior  with  a small  window 
in  the  upper  part  showing  sky.  Let  sensitive  gelatine 
plates  be  used,  and  an  aperture  of  The  small  spot  of 
sky  would  probably  be  fully  exposed  (that  is  to  say,  would 
come  up  to  opacity  on  development)  with  two  or  three 
seconds  of  time ; whilst  to  bring  out  all  detail  in  the 
interior  might  require  one  or  even  several  hours.  Long 
before  this  time  halation,  due  to  turbidity  of  the  glass,  and 
which  could  not  be  prevented  by  any  backing,  would  have 
made  its  appearance,  in  addition  to  halation  due  to  reflec- 
tion from  the  back  of  the  glass,  which,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  can  le  prevented  by  backing  with  a substance  having 
about  the  same  refractive  index  as  glass  say  bitumen. 

We  stated,  too,  in  our  former  article  that  the  only  means 
of  preventing  the  former  kind  of  halation  is  to  use  some 


colouring  matter  either  in  the  film  or  between  the  film  aud 
the  glass.  We  suggested  iodide  in  the  emulsion.  We  are 
well  aware  that  both  iodide  and  dyes  in  the  films  have 
often  been  suggested  before.  But  the  chief  object  in  our 
former  article  was  to  point  out  that  the  only  way  to  prevent 
all  halation,  which  is  principally  due  to  reflection  from  the 
back  of  the  glass,  but  partly  to  other  causes,  is  to  prevent 
any  actinic  light  from  reaching  the  glass. 

«, 

ON  THE  DRYING  OF  GELATINE  PLATES. 

It  is  now  quite  a recognised  fact  that,  for  the  drying  of 
gelatine  plates  on  any  scale  above  an  experimental  one, 
some  special  box  or  room  is  necessary.  Given  this,  the 
only  thing  required  to  ensure  the  desiccation  of  the  films  is 
a constant  current  of  dry  air  at  a moderate  temperature. 
From  60“  to  65°  Fahr.  is  about  the  best ; this  will  bring 
about  the  desired  object  in  a time  varying  from  a few  hours 
to  a few  days,  according  to  the  dryness  or  the  reverse  of 
the  air,  and  the  thickness  of  the  films.  As  the  fact  becomes 
more  and  more  appreciated  that  the  image,  in  the  case  of 
the  gelatine  plate,  is  in  the  film,  not  on  it,  so  it  becomes 
evident  that,  to  have  command  of  the  full  qualities  of 
an  emulsion,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a thick  film.  For 
this  reason,  the  coating  of  plates  very  thickly  gains  ground, 
and  the  time  taken  to  dry  the  plates  increases  until — espe- 
cially in  cold  weather,  and  where  artificial  heat  is  not  used 
— it  becomes  excessive. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  a short  time  ago,  we  described 
a neat  method  of  drying  a few  plates  rapidly  and  well.  It 
consisted  in  taking  an  ordinary  band-box,  and  thoroughly 
desiccating  the  wood  of  which  it  i3  made  by  placing  it  in 
front  of  the  fire,  of  afterwards  placing  the  plates  in  it,  and 
enclosing  the  whole  in  a tiu  box. 

This  method  is  very  well  suited  for  drying  a few  plates, 
such  a number,  for  example,  as  might  be  used  for  experi- 
mental purposes ; but  it  is  evidently  inapplicable  to  a large 
number.  We  propose,  however,  to  describe  a modification 
of  this  plan,  or,  rather,  a meaus  of  applying  a somewhat 
similar  principle,  to  the  ordinary  drying-box,  which  will  be 
found  to  very  much  facilitate  and  shorten  the  process  of 
drying  a number  of  plates. 

We  shall  suppose  any  of  the  usual  forms  of  drying-boxes, 
in  which  the  plates  are  rested  either  in  racks  oron  wires,  to 
bo  used,  and  in  which  air  is  caused  to  circulate  by  in- 
ducing a current  in  the  exit  pipe  by  a gas-burner  or  by  any 
other  means— in  fact,  any  kind  of  drying-box,  except  that 
in  which  there  are  numerous  horizontal  shelves,  with  the 
current  of  air  drawn  fiist  along  one,  then  along  another. 

Procure  a mass  of  iron,  either  cast  or  wrought,  weighing 
five  or  six — or,  if  you  like,  more — pounds.  Heat  this  in  the 
kitchen  fire,  aud  about  an  hour  before  the  plates  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  drying-box,  place  it  red  Lotou  a brick  lying 
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on  the  floor  of  the  box.  A suitable  piece  of  iron  may  be 
picked  out  of  the  “ scrap  heap  ” at  any  iron  works.  W hen 
the  hot  iron  is  in  the  box,  light  the  gas,  which  induces 
the  current.  When  the  plates  are  ready  to  go  into  the 
box,  remove  the  iron  ; they  will  dry  in  about  half  the  time 
which  they  would  otherwise  take. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  object  is  not  to  heat  the 
plates,  it  is  simply  to  thoroughly  desiccate  the  wood  of 
the  box  by  radiant  heat  from  the  hot  iron.  When  this  is 
done  the  wood  has  such  a powerful  attraction  for  moisture 
that  it  dehydrates  the  air  in  the  box,  and  causes  the  water 
to  evaporate  rapidly  from  the  plates. 

It  is  quite  essential  that  the  current  of  air  should  be 
passing  through  the  box  whilst  the  hot  iron  is  in  it,  other- 
wise the  only  effect  of  the  iron  will  be  to  cause  the  wood 
of  the  box  to  “ sweat” — that  is  to  say,  the  heat  will  have 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  making  the  moisture  which  is 
in  the  wood  evident,  instead  of  carrying  it  away. 

The  advantage  of  the  hot  iron  over  any  other  form  of 
heating  apparatus  is  that  it  gives  off  heat  without  giving  off 
any  products  of  combustion.  The  burning  of  a Bunsen 
burner,  for  example,  in  a box  would  probably  result  in 
making  it,  after  it  cooled  down  again,  somewhat  damper 
than  it  was  before,  because  water  is  one  of  the  products  of 
the  combustion  of  coal  gas. 

Of  course  the  total  desiccating  powers  of  a certain 
amount  of  wood  is  limited,  but  in  an  ordinary  wooden  box, 
if  it  be  not  packed  very  full  of  plates,  there  will  be  enough 
of  “ desiccating  surface  ” to  have  a very  marked  effect  in 
the  drying  of  the  films. 

We  need  scercely  say  that  where  the  box  is  so  small  as 
to  be  easily  carried,  and  is  not  fixed,  the  same  object  as 
that  described  above  may  be  brought  about  by  warming  it 
up  in  front  of  a good  fire. 


ENLARGEMENTS  ON  GELATINO-BROMIDE 
TAPER. 

An  old  friend  of  ours,  an  artist,  who  never  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  described 
to  us  some  platinotype  pictures  recently  exhibited  as 
beautiful  imitations  of  steel  engravings,  and  we  venture  to 
think  that  a good  enlargement  on  gelatino-bromide  paper 
approaches  them  as  closely. 

The  ease  and  simplicity  of  the  process,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  results,  can  only  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  worked  at  it ; and,  although  the  process  is  rapidly 
finding  favour  with  professional  photographers,  we  hardly 
think  that  amateurs  are  giving  as  much  attention  to  its 
study  as  it  deserves. 

We  had  the  privilege,  some  little  time  ago,  of  visiting 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co.’s  establishment  at  Greenwich,  to 
whom  is  due  at  least  the  credit  of  bringing  the  process 
into  commercial  use.  The  possibility  of  coating 
paper  successfully  with  a gelatino-bromide  emulsion  has, 
of  course,  been  familiar  for  a long  time  ; but,  although  it 
has  been  discussed  at  various  times,  it  had  never  passed 
much  beyond  the  experimental  stage  until  introduced  by 
the  above  firm.  Mr.  Morgan  uses  artificial  as  well  as 
day  light  for  his  enlargements,  and  it  will  be  within  the 
recollection  of  our  readers  that  this  gentleman  demon- 
strated, at  a meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society,  a method  of  enlarging  by  means  of  a paraflin-lamp 
contained  in  an  ordinary  biscuit-tin,  a or  5 condenser 
being  used  to  concentrate  the  light  on  to  the  negative. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Association  in  Septem- 
ber, the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  described  the  method  that  he 
employed,  which  appeared  to  be  identical  with  that  shown 
by  Mr.  Morgan.  The  practice  of  enlarging  by  daylight 
is  necessary  when  negatives  of  a larger  than  quarter-plate 
size  are  being  employed,  as  the  cost  of  condensers  to  cover 
a half-plate  is  a very  serious  item. 

Any  convenient  room  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging,  by  covering  the  window  and  cutting  a hole  in 


the  covering  large  enough  to  admit  the  negative.  A 
camera  is  set  up  in  the  rear  of  the  negative,  and  the  pic- 
ture focussed  on  to  a sheet  of  cardboard,  set  up  parallel 
to  the  negative.  The  space  between  the  negative  and 
the  lens  must  be  rendered  light-tight  by  means  of  a sleeve 
of  black  twill  or  other  opaque  substance.  The  camera 
should  have  a rising  front,  so  that  the  picture  can  be  ad- 
justed accurately  in  position  on  the  screen.  The  paper 
can  be  simply  pinned  to  a board  and  substituted  for  the 
focussing  screen ; but  in  our  own  practice  we  always  prefer 
to  soak  the  paper,  film  side  downwards,  in  a dish  of  water 
for  a couple  of  minutes,  and  then  lay  it  on  a sheet  of 
glass  of  the  same  size  as  the  focussing  screen.  The  paper 
'iesmuch  flatter,  and  the  required  exposure  is  Dot  affected, 
although  care  must  be  taken  to  drain  the  paper  well  before 
exposure.  The  latter  is  au  item  about  which  instructions 
are  misleading ; but  to  those  who  attempt  the  process  for 
the  first  time,  we  may  state  that  on  a fine  morning  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  with  an  eastern  aspect,  such  as  our 
dark-room  possesses,  we  give  about  three  minutes’  exposure 
in  enlarging  a negative  to  double  its  dimensions  with  a 
rapid  rectilinear  lens  of  a focal  aperture  -A  A sma’l 

amount  of  practice  is  better  than  many  pages  of  instruc- 
tions, aud  a few  failures  will  be  of  more  assistance  than  the 
same  number  of  successes.  The  picture  should  be  de- 
veloped with  plain  saturated  solutions  of  potassium  oxa- 
late and  ferrous  sulphate.  The  use  of  various  other  in- 
gredients has  been  proposed,  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
alkaline  development ; but  iu  our  opinion  they  add  to  the 
difficulty,  without  in  any  way  improving  the  results. 
Saturated  solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  potassium 
oxalate  in  the  proportions  of  one  to  four,  restrained  with 
potassium  bromide,  constitute  an  extremely  rapid  de- 
veloper, giving  the  purest  blacks  in  the  shadows,  and  white 
paper  in  the  light,  a result  which  does  not  invariably 
obtain  when  alkaline  pyrogallic  development  is  employed. 
The  more  contrast  and  density  in  the  negative,  the  less 
restraint  is  required,  and  vice  versa.  The  development  of 
the  print  should  always  be  stopped  slightly  before  the  de- 
sired density  is  attained,  as  the  shadows  darken  in  fixing. 
After  thorough  washing,  the  prints  should  besoaked  in  water 
containing  about  three  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  This 
quantity  of  acid  will  usually  be  found  sufficient  to  dissolve 
away  any  slight  discolouration  due  to  development.  The 
prints  may,  if  desired,  be  still  further  improved  by  enamel- 
ling or  use  of  encaustic  paste. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Regulations  for  the  Examination  of  Photographic 
Assistants — Experiments  with  Amalgamated  Zinc  — 
Process  for  Copying  with  Sulphide  of  Calcium — The 
Application  of  Photography  to  the  Decoration  of 
Porcelain — Good  Wishes  for  the  New  Year. 
Examination  of  Photographic  Assistants. — At  their  last 
meeting  the  Chamlre  Sindicale  de  la  Pliotographie  adoptedfa 
code  ot  regulations*  for  the  conduct  of  the  examinations  of 
photographic  assistants  ; each  paragraph  was  discussed  aud 
voted  separately.  As  the  examinations  will  be  open  to  any 
one  conversant  with  the  French  language,  they  may  have 
an  international  character.  The  object  of  the  promotors  is 
to  provide  those  who  pass  these  examinations  with  some- 
thing iu  the  shape  of  a diploma  which  shall  be  au  official 
guarantee  of  their  capabilities,  both  iu  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  one  or  more  branches  of  their  profession.  Of  course 
this  diploma  will  uot  be  sought  after  by  all  who  desire  to 
become  technical  photographers,  but  for  those  who  do  obtain 
it,  it  will  be  a certificate  of  ability  which  must  go  a great 
way  to  secure  them  employment  in  studios  where  skill  and 
intelligence  are  valued,  for  firms  who  desire  to  maintain  their 

• Our  esteemed  correspondent  has  sent  us  a proof  copy  of  this  pro- 
gramme, and  we  shall  t ile  an  early  opportunity  of  reproducing  it  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.— Ed.  I’jioioor.u  iiic  News. 
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reputation  for  good  work  will  naturally  be  anxious  to  secure 
the  services  of  a certificated  operator.  Without  being  diffi- 
cult, the  examinations  will  be  thorough,  so  that  no  one  who 
does  not  possess  more  than  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  his 
profession  will  bo  able  to  pass  them.  So  soon  as  the  syllabus 
is  published,  1 shall  take  caro  to  send  it  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Photographic  News  for  the  information  of  my  readers. 

Experiments  on  Amalgamated  Zinc. — M.  Fisch  has  been 
making  some  ve.y  interesting  investigations  on  the  use  that 
can  be  made  of  amalgamated  zinc.  The  property  of  an 
amalgam  of  zinc  and  mercury  to  repel  fatty  iuk  is  already 
known,  so  that  if  lines  be  traced  with  mercury  on  a ziuc 
plate,  and  an  inked  roller  be  passed  over  it,  the  drawing 
will  not  take  up  any  of  the  ink.  If,  instead  of  inking  the 
plate,  a very  dilutesolution  of  nitric  acid  (2  cub.  ceutim.  of 
acid  in  100  grammes  of  water)  be  flowed  over  it,  the  amal- 
gam is  dissolved,  and  the  lines  consequently  are  etched  in  ; 
on  the  contrary,  if  hydrochloric  acid  is  used,  the  amalgam  is 
not  attacked,  but  the  zinc  is  dissolved,  and  the  lines  are 
left  in  relief.  Now,  proceeding  on  these  principles,  let  us 
coat  the  surface  of  a zinc  plate  with  some  photographic  pre- 
servative medium,  such  as  bitumen  of  Judaea,  or  bichromated 
albumen  ; the  parts  where  the  metal  is  exposed  can  then  be 
acted  on  by  mercury,  either  in  a liquid  state  or  in  the  form 
of  a solution  of  a salt  of  that  metal  (like  the  biniodide),  and 
will  be  converted  into  the  amalgam,  which  can  then  be 
treated  so  as  to  produce  the  image  either  in  relief  or  in 
etching,  as  may  bo  required.  Another  method  of  procedure 
would  bo  to  take  a copy  of  a lino  drawing  by  the  gelatine 
process,  and  then  dust.ng  the  image,  while  still  in  a humid 
state,  will  produce  biniodide  of  mercury;  this,  when  dry, 
would  then  be  applied  to  a plate  of  zinc,  and  a copy  of  the 
image  would  bo  produced  on  it  in  amalgam.  By  then 
plunging  the  plate  into  a bath  of  nitric  or  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  as  before,  the  imago  will  be  obtained  either  in  relief  or 
engraving. 

Copying  Process  by  Sulphide  of  Calcium.—  There  is  a similar 
process  by  means  of  which  a series  of  copies  of  a 
line  drawing  may  be  taken  iu  metal  plates.  An  image  is 
taken  by  what  is  called  the  dusting-on  process,  and  finely- 
powered  sulphur  or  calcium  sulphide  is  used.  Now,  if  a 
plate  of  silvered  copper  be  applied  to  this  image  for  a short 
time,  the  sulphur  will  attack  the  silver,  and  an  image  of 
black  silver  sulphide  will  be  formed  on  the  plate.  By  this 
means  a number  of  identical  copies  on  silvered  plates  may 
be  taken,  without  having  recourse  to  the  action  of  light. 
A copper  plate  can  be  readily  and  economically  silvered  by 
means  of  the  silvered  cyanide. 

The  Application  of  Photography  to  the  Decoration  of  Porce- 
lain.— I have  just  returned  from  Limoges,  to  which  place  I 
had  been  sent  by  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  International  School  of  Decorative 
Art  on  the  possible  application  of  the  different  photographic 
processes  to  the  decoration  of  porcelain.  The  porcelain 
painters  at  Limoges  have  not  yet  got  beyond  the  use  of 
chromo-lithography  and  copper-plate  engraving  for  pro- 
ducing drawings  and  pictures  to  decorate  their  plates,  cups, 
vaseSj  &c.  Not  one  of  the  printing  processes  known  as 
phototypie,  Woodburytype,  or  heliographic  engraving  is  iu 
any  way  familiar  to  them.  My  lectures,  therefore,  ob- 
tained an  amount  of  success  which  I was  far  from  expect- 
ing. Numerous  experiments  are  at  once  commenced  on 
the  lines  which  I had  indicated,  and  I have  no  doubt  that 
in  a short  time  the  industry  of  porcelain  painting  will  have 
undergone  considerable  modification,  and  the  process  be 
much  improved. 

Good  ]Vishcs  for  the  New  Year. — As  this  will  be  the  last 
time  in  the  present  year  that  I shall  pen  a letter  for  the 
Photographic  News,  let  me  take  the  opportunity  to  trans- 
mit to  all  my  readers  my  best  wishes  for  a happy  new 
year.  The  art  of  photography  is  so  rapidly  moving  iu  the 
path  of  progress  as  to  hold  out  the  best  hope  for  an  abun- 
dant and  rich  crop  of  valuable  improvements  and  interesting 
discoveries  during  the  year  1882.  My  task  will  be  to 


follow  closely  the  movement  of  our  art  along  this  path,  and 
to  keep  my  readers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  au 
fait  with  all  the  new  and  important  work  which  is  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  Leon  Vidal. 


HALATION. 

BV  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.S.* 

Though  the  subject  his  been  treated  of  by  me  before,  I yet 
have  thought  it  might  be  well  if  the  subject  were  brought  before 
the  Society  in  order  to  create  a discussion,  if  possible.  The 
latest  theory— which  is  not  new,  by-the-bye,  for  I recollect  Mr. 
Waruerke  propounding  the  same  explanation  -is  that  it  is  caused 
by  the  dispersion  winch  takes  place  in  the  glass  on  which  a 
negative  is  taken — that  is,  that  the  rays  of  light,  having  traversed 
the  film  of  sensitive  salt,  are  dispersed  by  the  motes,  not  iu  the 
air,  but  in  the  glass.  In  a recent  communication  to  one  of  the 
weekly  photographic  journals  I have  combated  this  idea  by 
proposing  some  experiments,  and  I have  thought  it  well  that  the 
results  of  such  experiments  should  be  seen.  On  the  first  plate 
I show  there  are  various  figures  cut  in  tinfoil— a triangle,  a slit, 
a small  circle,  a dot,  a cross,  and  a square.  This  was  used  as  a 
negative  fi  om  which  to  take  transparencies.  A gelatine  film  on 
glass  £ inch  thick  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  tinfoil,  and  ex- 
posed to  light  for  a brief  period.  The  gelatine  plate  contained 
silver  bromide  only.  On  development  these  figures  were  seen 
surrounded  by  halation.  A selection  of  these  are  given  in  the 
following  diagram  : — 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 

I would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  figures  of  small 
sectional  area  are  bounded  by  exterior  lines.  We  get  the  same 
result,  though  somewhat  less  marked,  with  a collodio-bromide 
film.  The  film  being  orange-coloured  by  transmitted  light,  it 
naturally  allows  less  of  the  chemically  active  rays  to  pass.  I 
would  next  show  the  effect  of  increasing  the  thickness  of  the 
glass.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  haloes  recede  from  the  central 
figures,  showing  that  the  thickness  of  the  glass  has  something  to 
say  to  the  dimensions  of  the  halo  (see  figs.  5 and  G).  Let  us  pay 


attention,  first  of  all,  to  the  circle  surrounding  the  dot,  and  from 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  build  up  the  other  figures  ; and  sub- 
sequently I will  explain  how  the  ring  is  obtained.  I will  first, 
then,  suppose  it  admitted  that,  by  exposure  of  the  dot  on  the 
tinfoil,  an  image  of  the  dot  is  obtained,  together  with  a fainter 
riDg  surrounding  it  (as  in  fig.  1).  Let  us  next  see  how  this 
affects  the  image  of  the  line. 

If  we  suppose  the  line  to  be  made  up  of  a succession  of  dots, 
we  shall  find  at  the  two  tangents  of  the  circles  surrounding  these 
dots,  and  parallel  to  the  liue  that  owing  to  the  overlapping  of 
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the  circles,  the  greatest  blackening  would  be  shown  the  ends,  of 
course,  would  also  be  bounded  by  a semicircle  (see  fig.  7).  If  we 


Fig.  7. 

apply  this  to  the  cross,  we  find  that  we  get  two  such  figures 
(Fig  5)  intersecting  one  another  (see  Fig.  2 and  Fig.  6).  If  the 
same  argument  be  applied  to  the  triangle,  which  is  of  small 
dimensions,  we  shall  find  the  shape  of  the  halo  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
When  we  come  to  the  square  and  circle,  by  applying  the  same 
reasoning,  we  shall  find  that,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  areas  (which 
may  also  be  presumed  to  be  made  np  of  dots),  the  overlapping 
circles  give  halation  extending  to  the  central  image. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  this  ring  round  the  dot  (Fig.  1)  can 
be  due  to  the  glass  itself.  Supposing  light  were  scattered  by  the 
glass,  even  if  it  were  a really  turbid  medium,  the  ray  which 
would  have  the  greatest  intensity  would  be  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  light  fell  on  the  surface,  and  in  no  other  direction. 
The  general  effect  of  such  halation  would  be  to  give  a diffused 
image  from  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate : a dot,  for 
instance,  would  appear  very  much  as  it  would  if  it  were  photo- 
graphed out  of  focus,  having  a defined  neutral  nucleus,  as  would 
also  the  other  figures.  Certainly  no  such  effect  is  found  in 
practice.  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  turbid  glass  is  to  be  found 
in  opal  glass.  In  this  case,  and  in  case  of  ordinary  glass,  the 
diameter  of  the  motes  is  comparable  with  the  wave-length  of 
light,  and  hence  cannot  scatter  light  geometrically,  and,  if  few 
in  number,  could  only  cause  an  inappreciable  deviation,  amongst 
other  things,  in  the  path  the  rays  take.  In  the  opal  glass  the 
motes  are  so  numerous,  that  the  deflection  and  consequent  re- 
flection have  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  we  get  the  figure 
shown  in  (Fig.  8.) 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


_ Suppose,  however,  light  be  scattered  by  particles  of  definite 
size — that  is  to  say,  appreciable  size,  and  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  sensitive  salt  in  the  film — it  would  be  reflected  in  definite 
proportions  in  all  directions.  The  following  is  from  a paper 
which  I wrote  in  1875  to  the  “ Philosophical  Magazine 

“ It  is  these  small  particles  that  cause  the  film  to  be  trans- 
lucent and  prevent  Its  being  transparent.  Where  there  is  trans- 
lucency  there  must  be  a scattering  of  the  incident  rays 

1 hese  particles  are  quite  measurable  ; hence  we  cannot  treat 
the  question  as  if  they  were  small  fractions  of  a wave-length. 
In  fact,  they  are  several  times  larger  in  diameter  than  the  greatest 
wave-length : and  as  we  have  to  deal  with  the  smaller  wave- 
lengths, we  may  treat  the  question  as  a case  of  simple  geometri- 
cal reflection.  At  any  rate,  the  dispersion  caused  would  not 
interfere  with  the  general  result. 

The  physical  forms  which  the  particles  take  are  not  quite 
parent.  Being  in  an  amorphous  state,  it  will  not  be  unfair  to 
ssume  that  they  are  generally  of  the  shape  of  a spheroid.  For 
the  sake  of  calculation  we  may  also  assume  that  each  particle 
reflects  a definite  proportion  of  light.  This  hypothesis  will  be 
found  not  to  affect  the  aspect  of  the  problem  if  the  refracted 
rays  be  traced  after  transmission  through  the  sphero  in  a similar 


manner  to  that  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  trace  the  reflected  rays. 
In  any  case,  it  is  only  assumed  that  an  approximate  solution  can 
be  obtained. 

Let  us  consider  the  action  of  one  particle,  and,  for  tfce  sake  of 
simplicity,  let  us  take  it  to  be  one  in  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  glass  plate  on  which  the  film  rests.  The  case  where  the 
minimum  irradiation  will  be  produced  is  that  in  which  the 
incident  ray  falls  perpendicularly  on  the  surface.  First,  on 
these  hypotheses,  let  us  examine  the  intensity  and  direction  of 
the  light  that  would  fall  on  the  plate. 

“ As  the  general  direction  of  the  light  is  perpendicular  to  the 
surface,  it  is  evident  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  it  muat 
fall  in  the  same  direction  on  the  particle  under  consideration. 


“ Let  r — the  radius  of  the  particle. 

“ 0 = the  angle  of  incidence  of  E,  a ray  of  the  pencil  falling 
on  it. 

“ Let  A E represent  a section  of  the  glass  plate. 

“ Let  * E D = i,  and  t = thickness  of  the  plate. 

“ Since  E G D = 20, 

x = r cos  0 + (t  + r + r sin  0)  tan  20. 

“From  the  question  before  us  it  is  manifest  that  0 cannot  be 
greater  than 

“ When  r is  small  in  comparison  with  t, 
x = t . tan  20, 
dx  __  2 1 
d6  "“cos'-  20' 

“ Now'  the  quantity  of  light  falling  upon  a very  small  surface 
at  G will  be  distributed  on  a small  surface  about  D. 

“ The  small  surface  at  G may  be  represented  by 
rs  sin  0 cos  0 . 50  . dip 

(where  f is  the  angular  measure  taken  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
the  plf  te) . 

“ The  small  surface  at  D will  be 

2 1 

X&X  • = t . tan  20  X ^Te  S0-  S<t>' 

“ If  I and  I'  be  respectively  the  intensities  of  the  light  reflected 
from  G and  falling  on  D, 

Ir*  sin  0 cos  0 _ Ir3 
1 = tan  20  it3  cos3  2 9' 


2 13 

“ Since  x—t.  tan  20, 

I = 


cos3  0 


IrH 


4 ('a  + x*H 

“For  the  sake  of  illustration  the  accompanying  curve  hae 
been  constructed,  showing  the  general  relation  between  the  in- 
tensity and  angle  of  incidence  on  the  bottom  surface  of  the  plate. 
The  ordinates  represent  the  intensities.  For  the  abscissae 
the  thickness  of  the  plate  has  been  taken  as  the  unit  of  measure. 

“ The  solid  of  revolution  formed  by  the  area  rotating  round 
the  axis  of  y would  give  the  projection  of  the  pencil  of  rays 
incident  on  the  particle  multiplied  by  its  intensity.  Not  all 
these  rays  will  be  reflected  back  ; only  those  which  fall  at  and 
beyond  the  critical  angle  will  do  so.  Calculating  according  to 
Fresnel’s  formuket  the  amount  of  light  that  would  be  reflected 
for  each  angle  less  than  the  critical  angle  we  get  the  curve  which 
bounds  the  shaded  part  of  the  figure.  (The  intensity  of  the  light 
reflected  is  represented  by  the  height  of  this  shaded  curve.) 


• “ The  refraction-index  of  collodion  and  the  glass  may  be  taken  as  equal.” 
t The  light  polarized  in  one  direction  alone  has  been  calculated.  If  the 
other  component  had  been  added,  the  rapid  increase  in  reflected  light 
would  have  been  only  more  apparent; 
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The  area  between  the  two  carves  shows  the  amount  that  would 
pass  thrpugh.  The  refractive  index  has  been  taken  as  1*5. 

“ An  examination  of  the  figure  shows  that  if  a ray  of  light  fall 
on  the  film,  on  development  a ring  might  be  formed  round  the 
image  at  a distance  from  it  equal  to  2 1 cot  x,  where  x is  the 
critical  angle  ; on  the  inside  it  would  be  shaded  off  more  abruptly 
than  on  the  outside.  If  then  a cylindrical  pencil  of  rays  were  to 


fall  on  a film,  a similar  detached  annulus  would  result,  provided 
the  diameter  were  < 2 1 cot  x-” 

Now  this  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  actual  results, 
substituting  a physical  dot  for  a merely  mathematical  one  ; and 
since  experiment  and  theory  corroborate  one  another,  we  take  it 
that  this  is  the  true  theory  of  halation. 

Were  it  necessary  to  show  further  the  accuracy  of  the  deduc- 


tions, it  is  only  needful  to  prepare  plates  by  the  bath  and  with 
albumen,  and  to  treat  them  as  I treated  the  emulsion  dry  plates. 
These  are  nearly  transparent,  and  it  will  be  found  that  with  such 
it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  obtain  halation  at  all.  When  a film  is 
of  a ruby  colour,  and  thick,  the  same  difficulty  is  met  with  in 
getting  halation,  since  the  light  that  passes  through  the  film  is 
of  such  a colour  as  to  be  non-effective  on  the  film,  and  so,  though 
reflected,  it  does  not  make  an  impression.  The  use  of  iodide  in 
a gelatine  film  helps  this  colouring  of  the  film.  I show  one 
plate  pure  bromide,  and  the  other  bromide  and  iodide  mixed  ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  blue-grey  coloured  light  transmitted 
by  the  bromide,  causes  the  haloes,  whilst  with  the  bromo-iudide 
it  is  very  much  reduced  in  quantity. 

It  is  interesting  further  to  show  the  offect  of  the  total  reflec- 
tion of  the  glass  plate,  by  placing  a second  plate  behind  the  first 
plate,  to  catch  up  the  rays  that  pass  through  the  latter.  If  the 
plate  be  separated  by  the  thickness  of  a ferrotype  plate,  we  get 
the  Fig.  9.  If  the  exposure  be  very  prolonged,  this  in  its  turn 
is  surrounded  by  a halo,  but  is  not  present  with  ordinary  expo- 
sure. I next  tried  the  effect  of  ground  glass,  coating  the  smooth 
surface  with  emulsion.  The  effect  was  to  make  for  the  cross  a 
central  square,  and  for  the  dot  a diffused  halo.  The  critical 
angle  of  the  glass  could  still  be  traced,  but  not  markedly.  When 
a plate  is  coated  back  aud  front  with  emulsion,  and  both  sides 
developed,  or  if  a second  collodion  emulsion  film  be  pressed  in 
contact  with  the  back  of  the  plate,  the  critical  angle  is  not 
marked.  For  example,  the  cross,  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light,  presents  much  the  appearance  of  Fig.  8.  If  the  collodion 
film  at  the  back  of  the  plate  be  scraped  away  from  the  images, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  are  sharply  defined,  with  a slight 
halo  round  and  touching  them. 

When  orange  glass  flashed  on  one  side  is  used,  and  the  un- 
flashed side  be  coated,  the  figures  are  seen  to  be  absolutely  sharp, 
as  is  the  case  also  when  the  back  of  the  plates  are  coated  with 
asphaltum  dissolved  in  benzole. 

The  effect  of  backing  is  very  well  shown  by  coating  the  back 
of  a plate  with  collodion  containing  eosine.  Eosine  allows  some 
violet  rays  to  pass  through  it,  and  hence  when  a surface  of  dyed 
collodion  and  glass  are  in  contact,  owing  to  the  fact  that  reflected 
light  has  to  penetrate  a fraction  of  a wave-length  into  the  former, 
those  unabsorbed  rays  are  reflected  back,  and  we  get  haloes,  as 
in  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  but  fainter.  If  a plate  be  backed  with 
turmuric  dissolved  in  gum,  we  have  a medium  which  absorbs  all 
the  chemically  active  rays,  and  we  get  a perfectly  sharp  image. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  back  a plate  with  damp,  red  blotting- 
paper,  it  will  be  found  that  the  halation  is  only  slightly  inferior 
to  that  obtained  on  an  unbacked  plate,  because  the  blotting-paper 
is  not  all  over  in  optical  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  glass. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  powders  brushed  over  the  back  in 
gum.  They  are,  to  a certain  extent,  effective,  but  not  so  greatly 
as  when  the  gum  absolutely  dissolves  it. 

We  thus  see  that  there  is  a complete  cure  for  blurring  of  the 
image,  if  proper  precautions  are  taken. 

In  the  cause  of  astronomical  science,  I am  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  describing  the  effects  of  halation,  as  recently  we 
have  had  an  astonishing  announcement  made  by  a certain  German 
Professor,  He  has  stated,  and  has  absolutely  got  the  French 


Meteorological  Office  to  believe  him,  that  he  has  been  able  to 
photograph  the  solar  corona — which,  even  during  an  eclipse,  is 
photagraphed  with  difficulty — in  full  sun-light.  I have  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  both  the  photographs  and  the  drawings  from 
them,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  has  been  con- 
sidered the  corona  is  merely  halation.  When  pointing  a lens  to 
the  sun,  according  to  the  laws  of  optics,  if  the  axis  of  the  lens  be 
not  in  a line  with  the  solar  disc,  certain  bright  reflections  are 
thrown  by  the  surfaces  of  the  lenses  on  to  the  plate  below,  and 
these  have  been  called  solar  streamers,  projecting  through  the 
corona.  Had  the  Professor  backed  his  plates  with  asphaltum,  the 
corona  would  have  disappeared,  and  he  would  have  been  left  with 
his  solar  disc  and  its  streamers  ; and  if  he  had  pointed  the  axes 
of  his  objective  or  reflecting  mirror  so  as  to  be  absolutely  in  the 
direction  of  the  solar  disc,  I have  but  little  doubt  that  the 
streamers  too  would  have  vanished. 


Why  does  magnesium  wire  go  out  continually  on  burning  ? 
“ In  a great  measure,”  said  Mr.  Bolas,  the  other  night  at 
the  Photographic  Club,  “because  its  surface  is  not  bright. 
If  you  take  the  trouble  to  sand-paper  the  surface  before- 
hand, the  wire  will  burn  regularly  enough.” 


We  may  add  to  what  wo  said  last  week  about  leaving 
your  shadow  behind  you,  that  if,  instead  of  a bit  of  canvas, 
paper — or,  better  still,  canvas  with  a paper  face — is  used 
for  the  screen,  then  the  luminous  paint  included  among 
Judson’s  dyes  may  be  employed.  This  is  simply  mixed 
with  warm  watsr  and  kept  hot  during  its  application.  A 
bottle  sold  retail  for  eighteenpence  will  amply  suffice  for  a 
two-foot  screen,  and  will  even  cover  two  such  screens 
with  care. 


The  Transit  of  Venus  that  takes  place  next  year  has  not 
raised  the  same  interest  as  in  1874.  The  photographic 
records  secured  on  that  occasion  having  proved  of  little 
value,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the  camera  again  being 
brought  into  requisition.  In  fact,  the  expeditions  under- 
taken to  observe  the  phenomenon  will  be  on  a much  more 
limited  scale.  Germany  will  spend  but  .£10,000,  instead 
of  £30,000  as  formerly,  aud  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
British  Government  will  contribute  anything  at  all. 
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A happy  idea.  Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson,  who  has  been  lecturing 
under  the  auspices  of  the  City  Guilds,  employs  photographic 
transparencies  in  a lantern  in  preference  to  diagrams,  as 
being  far  less  expensive.  At  the  close  of  his  last  lecture, 
to  impress  upon  his  audience  the  Christmas  recess,  he  ex- 
posed a lantern  slide  bearing  the  announcement  in  large 
letters,  “ Next  meeting,  January  16.” 

The  stage  of  the  Savoy  Theatre  was  lit  up  by  electricity 
for  the  first  time  during  the  performance  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  As  far  back  as  October  we  gave  in  these 
columns  a full  description  of  the  new  lights,  explaining 
the  way  in  which  the  Swan  lamps  were  arranged  for  foot- 
lights, battens,  and  wing-ladders,  and  how  the  illumination 
was  very  like  the  golden  light  of  morning,  without  the 
least  resemblance  of  that  garishness  so  inseparable  to  gas. 

We  were  present  at  the  performance,  and  were  gratified  to 
find  that  the  promise  given  at  the  first  experimental  exhibi- 
tion in  October  was  fully  realised.  We  noted  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  back  of  the  dress  circle,  and  found  the  thermo- 
meter registered  65°  F.,  a most  comfortable  warmth.  The 
actors  in  Patience  to  whom  we  spoke  were  quite  ready  to 
endorse  the  favourable  verdict,  and  altogether  Mr.  Swan 
may  be  congratulated  on  a dramatic  success  without  parallel. 

Gas-fitters  have  recently  made  a most  useful  application 
of  photography.  They  photograph  the  gas  flames  given 
by  different  burners  or  jets,  so  that  a customer  can  see  if 
the  shape  and  form  of  a light  will  suit  him  before  he  gives 
his  order.  As  the  flames  are,  moreover,  depicted  “ life- 
size,”  the  purchaser  can  always  tell  whether  his  jet  is  up 
to  the  standard. 


The  lighthouse  authorities,  both  of  thi3  country  and 
France,  have  for  many  years  past  used  photographs  of 
flames— oil  flames  in  this  instance— for  a somewhat 
similar  purpose.  The  light-house  keeper  is  enjoined  to 
keep  his  lantern  burning  clearly  and  steadily  from  sunset 
to  sunrise,  and  so  that  the  full  illumination  of  the  lamps 
should  be  forthcoming,  while  they  shall  not  at  the  same 
time  be  overtaxed,  a photograph  showing  the  exact  size 
and  shape  of  the  flame  is  hung  up  in  the  lantern.  The 
photograph  is  that  of  a lamp  burning  at  its  best ; and  with 
this  standard  before  them,  the  lighthouse  keepers  have 
no  excuse  for  showing  a dim  lantern. 

Speaking  of  lighthouses,  some  discussion  has  recently 
appeared  in  our  contemporaries  as  to  the  date  when  the 
electric  light  was  first  employed  as  a beacon.  In  England 
the  first  electric  lighthouse  was  undoubtedly  that  at 
Dungeness,  lighted  by  Professor  Holmes,  in  1859  ; but  we 
remember  to  have  seen  in  the  winter  of  1858-9  an  electric 
light  inside  the  lantern  that  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
breakwater  at  Geneva  ; for  Geneva  Lake,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  fifty  miles  long,  and  is  subject  to 
exceedingly  violent  storms  when  the  cold  bise  blows  from 
the  Jura  range.  The  late  Professor  de  la  ltive,  an 
electrician  of  world-wide  celebrity,  had  the  care  of  the 
Geneva  lighthouse. 


Dr.  Hermann  Fol,  of  Geneva,  writes  : — “ I have  followed 
out  Dr.  Eder’s  formula  for  making  gelatino-chloride,  and 
to  my  great  delight  it  has  succeeded  most  perfectly  in  my 
hands.” 


We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  fine  collection  of  gelatino- 
chloiide  transparencies  we  saw  at  Vienna,  showing  a 
wonderful  range  of  tone  and  colour,  is  now  in  London, 
and  will  shortly  be  exhibited. 


The  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association  is  evidently 
getting  on ; we  hear  there  is  upwards  of  a hundred 
pouuds  standing  to  its  credit  at  this  moment  at  the  Loudon 
and  County  Bank. 


There  has  been  the  usual  supply  of  gorgeous  Christmas 
books  this  year,  but  we  have  not  seen  a single  volume 
among  them  illustrated  by  photography.  What  are  photo- 
graphers and  publishers  about  ? 


A correspondent  sends  us  a way  of  testing  instantaneous 
shutters.  Focus  some  dark  object,  such  as  a house,  brick 
wall,  &c.,  put  in  your  piste,  and  make  ready  ; then  let  an 
assistant  throw  up  a stone  tied  in  a white  pockethandker- 
chief,  and  while  this  is  in  mid-air,  take  its  picture.  Our 
correspondent  assures  us  it  is  a very  easy  feat  with  any 
good  shutter. 


Sdjgifs  of  tjje  gag. 

MY  STUDIO -AN  OVV’It  TRUE  TALE. 

BV  AN  EX-PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Exultant  and  glad  am  I to  be  able  to  thus  sign  myself. 
How  did  it  happen  I went  into  photography  ? I drifted 
into  it,  as  I suppose  hundreds  of  other  men  have  done. 
The  wonderful  achievement,  when  of  tender  years,  of  con- 
structing a camera  out  of  a cigar-box  with  a double  convex 
lens,  costing  eighteenpence,  followed  by  the  purchase  of  a 
complete  set  of  apparatus  for  twenty  shillings,  had  fired 
me  with  the  ambition  to  become  a professional  photo- 
grapher ; and  accordingly,  in  the  process  of  time,  I saw  my- 
self the  proud  possessor  of  a studio,  and  waiting  (I  can’t  say 
patiently)  for  sitters.  That  studio  was  at  once  a thing  of  joy 
and  of  dread.  Itwasnoneofyourmake-shiftglass  buildings, 
poked  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  on  a “ lead,”  or  stowed 
among  the  chimney  pots.  No,  it  was  on  the  basement ; a 
big  room  with  a vast  expanse  of  glass,  and  a lean-to  roof. 
Oh  ! the  number  of  experiments  I made  to  get  the  light- 
ing of  the  sitter  absolute  perfection.  1 worked  with  a 
flood  of  illumination  enough  to  make  an  eagle  wink  ; I re- 
duced the  quantity  of  light  until  the  place  was  thrown  into 
a state  of  semi- darkness  ; I covered  up  three-parts  of  the 
roof  and  side  with  tissue  paper  one  week,  to  strip  it  all  off 
the  next.  And  the  wonderful  combination  of  blinds,  from 
the  louvre  variety — all  right  when  open,  but  intensely 
aggravating  when  shut — to  the  plain  and  simple  roller 
species,  1 tried  them  all.  The  studio  was  irritatingly 
situated  with  a south-east  light,  and  the  demoniacal  manner 
in  which  the  sun  persistently  dodged  me,  would  have  con- 
verted even  a I’arsee  from  being  a worshipper  of  the 
centre  of  the  solar  system,  to  his  enemy.  Talk  about  the 
sun’s  spots,  indeed!  why  they  are  nothing  compared  to  a 
particular  sun  spot  on  my  background,  which  used  to 
stare  mo  in  the  face,  again  and  agaiu,  though  I could 
have  sworn  i had  stopped  out  every  chink  and  cranny  in 
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e place.  Another  difficulty  was  the  dark-room.  The 
jdio  had  been  constructed  without  refereuce  to  this  very 
’cessary  adjunct,  and  after  running  the  risk  of  chronic 
ieumatism  from  standing  in  a damp  cellar,  which  for  the 
mce  was  converted  into  a dark-room,  1 set  to  work  and 
lilt  one  with  canvas  and  paper  in  the  studio  itself.  Let 
e say  that  if  anything  was  more  calculated  than  the  sun 
> spoil  one’s  temper  and  permanently  injure  the  nervous 
'Stem,  it  was  that  dark-room.  The  paper  and  canvas 
ere  perpetually  cracking  as  they  got  drier,  disclosing 
inute  apertures  which  1 only  discovered  when  the  plates 
>gged,  which  they  did  pretty  often.  Eventually  a proper 
ark-room  was  constructed,  but  at  the  trials  of  the  make- 
lift  arrangements  I shudder  even  now.  Did  I make  a 
irtune  in  the  studio  ? No,  I can’t  say  I did.  The  neigh- 
ourhood  was  a new  oue,  and  connections,  like  Home,  are 
ot  built  up  in  a day.  1 was  too  impatient,  and  wanted 
usiness  all  at  once.  And  then  the  majority  of  the  sitters 
'ere  children  and  babies.  Occasionally  au  infant  which 
ad  the  feelings  of  a Christian  would  be  brought,  but  this 
'as  rare  ; the  greater  portion  were  quicksilver  imps  impos- 
tble  to  be  quieted,  and  not  to  be  exorcised  by  any  number 
f explosive  anathemas  let  off  in  the  dark-room.  I made 
he  discovery  that  photography  was  not  my  forte,  and  one 
me  day  took  down  my  show-case,  removed  the  plate  from 
he  door,  packed  away  apparatus,  and  fled.  Put  the  studio 
vas  not  to  be  shaken  off  so  easily.  It  had  been  built,  and 
io  doubt  had  its  stern  destiny  to  fulfil.  For  nine  years  it 
emained  unoccupied,  and  in  the  meantime  had  been  used 
.3  a living  room,  a billiard  room,  and  a music  room.  J t is 
if  no  consequence  to  the  reader  how  I came  to  be  drawn 
>ack  within  the  spells  of  photography.  Suffice  it  that  the 
•eturn  was  none  of  my  seeking.  Fate  thrust  it  upon  me, 
indl  meekly  accepted  the  position,  but  not  this  time  as 
in  operator.  I became  that  nondescript  being,  a sleeping 
partner,  bound  to  carry  out  an  agreement  not  made  by 
nyself,  but  which  had  through  force  of  circumstances  de- 
volved upon  me.  1 was  to  find  apparatus  and  pay  the  wages 
)f  a boy  ; against  this  the  working  partner  was  to  set  his 
services,  and  the  working  expenses  were  to  be  paid  for  out 
if  the  receipts.  This  arrangement  was  to  continue  for  six 
months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  working  partner 
was  to  have  the  option  of  leasing  the  house  and  studio, 
buying  it  right  out,  or  withdrawing  from  the  affair.  No 
doubt  the  working  partner  did  his  best,  but  he  was  a 
novice,  and  of  a worrying,  querulous  disposition.  After 
some  £60  had  been  expended  in  apparatus,  he  wanted 
more  ; not  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  more,  but  be- 
cause he  had  got  his  ideas  from  an  old-established  and  ex- 
tensive business  where  he  had  had  six  months’  experience 
as  a pupil.  The  list  of  chemicals  he  went  in  for  would 
have  set  up  a small  laboratory.  Not  a tithe  of  these  were 
ever  touched.  He  persuaded  me  into  buying  a huge  copy- 
ing camera,  a Boss’s  doublet  leDS,  an  office  wash-hand- 
stand  ; not  once  was  one  of  the  three  used.  A lady’s 
dressing  apartment  was  built  up  in  the  reception-room  ; it 
was  not  wanted.  Whenever  I went  down  to  the  studio 
there  was  always  something  required  which  he  thought 
would  make  the  thing  a perfect  success,  but  which,  1 need 
scarcely  say,  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  And  the  receipts? 
Absolutely  nil.  At  the  end  of  the  six  months  I found  myself 
£50  out  of  pocket,  and  the  working  partner,  instead  of  act- 
ing up  to  the  agreement,  wanted  the  studio  and  house  at 
exactly  half  the  rent  previously  agreed  upon.  This  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  so  the  W.  P.  took  another  studio,  and  1 
agreed  to  let  him  have  the  apparatus  on  hire  with  the 
option  of  purchase.  An  elaborate  agreement  was  agaiu 
drawn  up,  which  I now  believe  to  have  been  quite  wortli- 
i less,  and  once  more  my  studio  was  shut  up  and  left  to  its 
fate.  A year  passed  over  ; the  new  start  of  the  working 
partner  proved  a failure,  and  eventually  the  whole  of  the 
apparatus  came  back  into  my  hands  minus  the  hire,  not 
one  farthing  of  which  did  I receive. 

I looked  gloomily  at  the  copying  camera  ; I glared  des- 
pairingly at  the  Ross ; I shook  my  head  mournfully  over 
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the  studio  chair  with  its  adaptable  “ backs.”  What  was 
to  be  done  ? There  was  the  studio  desolate  and  reproach- 
ful, and  I asked  myself — why  not  make  a fresh  attempt  ? 
Accordingly  I advertised,  extenuating  nothing,  and  cer- 
tainly setting  down  naught  in  malice.  I had  scores  of 
answers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  A few  were  evi- 
dently from  respectable  and  possibly  well-to-do  men,  but 
the  majority  did  not  favourably  impress  me  with  the  edu- 
cational and  pecuniary  status  of  photographers.  Vile 
spelling,  worse  writing,  and  inscribed  on  dirty  scraps  of 
paper,  were  the  characteristics  of  three-fourths  of  the 
letters  1 got.  I did  nott  ke  the  trouble  to  answer  one  of 
these,  but  ultimately  came  to  terms  with  two  individuals, 
one  of  whom  was  a practical  man.  and  the  other  a rash 
speculator  who  imagined  that  photography  was  a gold 
mine,  lie  was  to  find  the  money  to  work  the  said  mine, 
and  I need  not  say  that  this  time  I was  not  a partner.  The 
place  was  let  for  six  months,  with  the  use  of  the 
apparatus.  My  tenauts  went  to  work,  and  the  studio 
looked  quite  smiling  again.  1 am  bound  to  say  the  prac- 
tical man  worked  hard,  but  he  had  been  used  to  a fourth- 
rate  business,  and  went  in  for  ferrotypes  at  sevenpence  half- 
penny for  nine.  And  this  was  not  the  worst.  My  studio, 
which  had  hitherto  been  so  select,  and  had  never  been 
desecrated  by  a public  exhibition  of  Sunday  work 
(though  1 confess  that  Sunday  morning  had  been  a 
favourite  day  of  my  own  for  photographing  friends  who 
could  not  come  out  any  other  time),  was  converted  into  a 
Sunday  trading  establishment.  Oue  indignity  it  was  cer- 
tainly spared — there  was  no  “ tout”  or  “ doorsman,”  as  I 
believe  the  gentleman  is  technically  called ; but  there  were 
the  cases  hung  boldly  out  on  the  “Sawbatb,”  and  there  also 
was  the  flaring  announcement  of  “ portraits  sevenpence 
half-penny  for  nine.”  It  was  agonising,  yet  I did  not  want 
to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  new  tenants  doing 
business.  I endured  even  the  Sunday  infliction,  but  was 
secretly  glad  when  the  capitalist,  at  the  end  of  six  months 
discovered  that  photography  was  not  a gold  mine, 
and  decided  to  give  it  up.  The  practical  man  threw  out 
many  broad  hints  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  carry 
on  the  business  at  a salary,  but  I had  the 
courage  to  refuse  to  be  fascinated,  and  agaiu  I performed 
the  operation  of  throwing  the  studio  into  the  market. 
This  time  I have  every  reason  to  believe  my  cast  has  been 
more  satisfactory,  but  it  is  never  safe  to  prophesy.  At  the 
present  time  my  studio  is  in  full  work,  and  1 hope  the 
photographer  is  making  a fortune.  At  all  events,  1 pray 
that  it  may  not  prove  to  me  an  old  man  of  the  sea  whom 
I can  never  shake  off,  or  a demon  who  is  bound  to  torture 
me  at  stated  intervals.  Life,  we  are  told,  is  short ; but  on 
the  other  hand  art  is  long,  and  it  may  so  happen  that  in 
my  case  art  (photographic,  I mean)  may  have  the  best  of  it. 


DRY  PLATES,  DARK-ROOMS.  AND  PRINTERS 

BY  GEORGE  BKADFORDE. 

When  I first  thought  of  saying  anything  about  dry  plates 
I had  nearly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I had  previously 
said  everything  that  1 had  to  say,  unless  it  might  be  that 
I would  prefer  to  work  them  in  summer  as  well  as  in 
winter ; but  being  a workman,  not  a master,  I have  to 
submit  to  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  and  thus  have  to 
work  both  wet  and  dry.  'I  he  reason  of  this  is  not  excel- 
lence of  work  in  either  process,  but  a matter  of  expense. 
Everyone  knows  that  a spoiled  collodion  plate  or  two 
means  only  a few  pence,  while  a spoiled  gelatine  plate 
or  two  means  as  many  shillings.  1'et  I would  fain  try  to 
prove  that  photographers  having  only  one  small  dark-room, 
and  who  try  to  develop  both  wet  and  dry  plates  indiscrimi- 
nately, are  really — to  use  an  old  saying — “penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish.”  There  are  many  first-class  houses  which 
can  only  boast  of  one  dark-room.  I will  allow  that  the  dry 
plates  taken  through  the  day  are  developed  in  a batch  at 
night,  and  possibly  the  silver  bath  removed  out  of  reach  of 
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the  fumes  of  the  ammonia  and  the  infinitesimal  flying  par- 
ticles of  pyrogallic.  I have  tried  this,  and  find  that  it  will 
not  work.  Despite  every  precaution,  the  silver  bath  would 
get  pinholey  and  opaque  ; comets  with  two  tails  at  right- 
angles  would  come  and  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  plate.  In 
this  case,  perhaps  your  first  sitter  in  the  morning  is  a 
business  gentleman  whose  time  is  money,  and  you  rush  to 
your  collodion  and  bath,  carefully  scum  the  latter,  expose 
and  develop,  to  find  a plate  looking  more  as  if  it  had  been 
sensitized  in  pea-soup  than  nitrate  of  silver.  You  try 
another  ; the  plate  is  cleaner,  but  there  happens  to  be  an 
opaque  streak  on  the  tip  of  the  nose,  tapering  finely  away 
to  the  left  forehead.  Still,  this  plate  is  more  hopeful  than 
the  last,  and  another  is  hurriedly  prepared,  every  precau- 
tion as  to  dusting  and  draining  the  dark-slide  being  care- 
fully looked  to,  and  the  unfortunate  sitter  is  requested  “ to 
try  once  more.”  By  this  time  he  (the  sitter)  keeps  looking 
at  his  watch,  and  eyes  the  operator  suspiciously,  as  much 
as  to  say  he  was  half  of  opinion  that  he  did  not  know  much 
about  his  business.  This  plate  is  worse  than  any  ; the  ope- 
rator dashes  it  down,  draws  the  ruby-glass  shutter,  and 
rushes  back  to  the  now  almost  frantic  sitter  to  expose  a dry 
plate.  This  latter  is  a success  photographically,  but  the  ex- 
pression is  frightful ; it  represents  a man  full  of  impatience, 
anxiety,  and  doubt,  and,  of  course,  the  proof  is  returned  in 
disgust.  Now,  had  the  dry  plate  been  used  at  first,  a 
pleasing  and  profitable  negative  would  have  been  the  result, 
while  there  would  have  been  no  loss  of  time,  silver,  or  other 
chemicals.  Not  only  that:  look  at  the  amiable  mood  the 
man  of  business  would  have  gone  forth  in,  and  the  photo- 
grapher, with  unshaken  nerves,  would  have  iooked  plea- 
santly forward  to  the  next  sitter. 

Now  with  those,  again,  who  wish  to  oblige  every  cus- 
tomer. The  master  who  wishes  both  processes  to  be 
worked  is  an  awful  Nemesis  to  the  workman  ; for  instance, 
one  has  two  or  three  adult  sitters,  and  upon  them  he  uses 
collodion  ; then  comes  a baby,  and  the  gelatine  is  then  in 
demand  ; other  adults  are  in  waiting,  but  the  mamma  will 
not  depart  until  she  has  ocular  demonstration  that  some, 
thing  has  been  obtained  of  her  darling,  and,  of  a conse- 
quence, the  dry  plate  has  to  be  developed  instanter ; the 
result  with  the  next  collodion  plates  are  the  same  as  des- 
cribed above.  “ Pennywise  and  pound  foolish,”  I repeat 
once  more.  Such  was  my  experience  last  summer,  and  it 
nearly  drove  me  frantic.  If  photographers  are  going  to 
work  both  wet  and  dry  processes,  let  them  have  separate 
dark  rooms,  and  then  all  trouble  such  as  I have  described 
will  partly  cease.  Heaven  knows  that  in  the  dog-days 
we  have  trouble  enough  to  keep  the  silver  bath  in  working 
order,  without  the  additional  annoyance  of  ammonia  and 
pyrogallic. 

Now  with  printers  : Ido  not  know  how  others  get  along 
with  the  dry  plates ; but  I had  two  that  hated  them  most 
heartily.  They  had  all  manner  of  faults  to  find  with  them. 
They  took  long  to  print — they  could  not  see  the  part  they 
had  to  shade — and  as  to  vignetting  them,  it  was  next  door 
to  an  impossibility,  and  a hundred  other  complaints.  One 
great  complaint  was,  that  after  the  first  print  or  two  the 
negative  developed  a lot  of  minute  specks  that  gave  the 
under-printer  no  end  of  trouble  to  spot  on  the  prints. 

I shall  finish  by  saying  that  it  wras  very  singular  that 
when  I myself  printed,  I found  none  of  the  above  difficul- 
ties ; indeed,  it  is  my  opinion  that  printers,  as  a rule — 
especially  those  stick-in-the-muds  who  know  no  more  to- 
day than  they  did  fifteen  years  ago — have  a mortal 
antipathy  to  the  innovation  of  dry  plates.  “ Operators 
only  praise  them  up  because  they  make  less  work,”  sar- 
castically observed  a printer  within  my  hearing.  In  my 
estimation  they  do  not  make  less  work ; there  is  more 
patience  required  in  developing  ; there  is  more  care 
needed  in  the  washing,  and  watchiDg  in  the  drying, 
together  with  extreme  vigilance  and  caution  in  exposing 
and  keeping  the  plate  from  light.  And  again,  look  at  the 
number  of  sitters  one  can  take  in  the  course  of  a day,  and 
gay  if  they  make  less  work. 


ON  THE  SO-CALLED  CRYSTALLIZATION  OF  VARNISH. 
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BY  ALFRED  J.  BROWN.* 

Several  negatives  have  been  shown  here  which  had  apparent 
crystalline  markings  upon  them,  and  one  whereon  the  varnish 
was  in  powder.  It  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  hyposulphite  left 
in  the  film,  one  or  two  gentlemon  going  so  far  as  to  say  they 
could  taste  it.  Now  both  these  forms  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
varnish  are  due  to  the  same  cause — viz,  the  swelling  caused  by 
moisture  of  the  gelatine.  Hyposulphite  (our  friend  the  enemy) 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it  ; neither  is  there  any  crystallization. 
It  is  really  surprising  what  a quantity  of  hyposulphite  may  be 
in  the  film,  and  yet  not  crystallize  out.  I made  a 20-grain  solu- 
tion of  gelatine,  and  dissolved  in  this  seven  or  eight  grains  of 
hyposulphite,  and  coated  some  plates  with  it ; the  plates  dried 
clear,  the  gelatine  holding  the  hyposulphite  in  bondage.  I 
had  to  increase  the  hyposulphite  to  a very  large  extent  before  I 
could  got  any  markings,  and  then  not  in  the  form  shown  upon 
the  negatives.  It  is  well  known  that  strength  of  solution,  tem- 
perature, and  speed  of  evaporation,  somewhat  alter  the  size  and 
form  of  crystals. 

Here  is  a plate  showing  the  varieties  of  hyposulphite,  from  a 
pretty  strong  to  a saturated  solution  with  gelatine.  You  will 
see  that  as  the  plate  dried,  it  has  left  three  pretty  distinct  forms 
of  markings.  I do  not  call  them  crystals,  lor  under  the  micro- 
scope  they  do  not  appear  to  me  as  such  ; but  I may  be  mistaken. 
The  plate  drying  at  the  edge  first,  and  so  on  towards  the  cen- 
tre, has  squeezed  the  hyposulphite  before  it  until  it  became  a 
saturated  solution,  when  no  further  alteration  took  place,  as  you 
see  in  the  large  patch  near  the  centre.  For  the  possible  effect 
upon  the  image,  of  course  it  is  best  that  the  hyypsulphite  should 
be  got  rid  of,  otherwise  I believe  there  need  be  no  prolonged 
washing.  So  much  for  the  hyposulphite  theory.  I next  coated 
some  plates  with  a 20-graiu  solution  of  gelatine,  dried,  and 
varnished  them.  Here  is  one  which  has  been  placed  in  water  for 
a few  minutes.  You  see  the  result.  If  the  varnish  be  thick,  and 
resists  the  action  of  moisture  pretty  well,  it  will  probably  only  be 
attacked  in  parts  ; if  you  examine  a few  negatives,  you  will  very 
likely  find  in  the  varnish  here  and  there  a speck  of  foreign  matter 
that  has  settled  (either  on  the  film  or  the  varnish)  before  it  was 
diy.  This  speck,  by  capillary  attraction,  has  appropriated  the 
greater  part  of  tbo  varnish  from  a small  space  surrounding  it ; 
this  is  a weak  spot,  and  is  first  attacked. 

I show  you  a plate  dried  purposely  in  a dusty  place,  varnished, 
and  placed  in  water  for  a few  seconds  ; it  is  covered  with  these 
markings,  very  small,  because  they  are  so  close.  There  is  not 
room  for  them  to  grow  to  any  size  before  they  reach  each  other, 
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nevertheless,  they  are 


and  the  whole  of  the  varnish  is  raised 
identical  with  the  larger  ones, 

Here  is  a micro-photograph  of  a group  from  that  plate  which 
I saw  grow  ; here  is  also  a part  of  one  from  this  plate.  You  will 
where  I have  scratched  my  initials  through  the  varnish, 


there  it  has  split  up  in  the  accustomed  form.  The  action  is 
this  : —The  gelatine  swells  at  a certain  point,  it  is  raised  above 
tb9  normal  level,  the  moisture  spreads  outwards  in  all  direc- 
tions, swelling  the  gelatine  ; it  also  creeps  ailittle'over  the  edge 
of  the  varnish  holding  it  down.  At  a little  distance  a rupture 
takes  place — this  is  very  sudden — and  a narrow  plate  of  varnish 
is  burst  up  ; this  is  repeated  again  and  Again,  so  long  as  moisture 
is  there  and  there  is  varnish  to  raise.  They  are  in  the  form  of 
a rosette  when  made  with  plenty  of  moisture,  but  sink  to  the 
saucer  form  when  dry.  This  action  appears  to  carry  with  it  a 
portion  of  the  softened  gelatine,  else  I cannot  account  for  the 
appearance  of  these  markings.  Even  upon  the  removal  of  the 
varnish,  the  marks  are  still  there. 

I have  washed  a few  of  these  scales  off  one  of  the  plates  ; here 
is  a photograph  of  them.  They  are  not  broken  up  so  small  as  if 
a very  friable  varnish  had  been  used,  but  they  appear  as  a coarse 
powder.  If  any  gentleman  has  a powdery  negative  by  him,  I 
will  photograph  and  show  it ; I have  not  one.  It  will  be  seen 
from  these  remarks,  that  a gelatine  negative  is  ever  liable  to 
damage  so  long  as  it  is  coated  with  an  uuexpanding  varnish  that 
will  allow  moisture  to  penetrate.  I think  it  is  not  generally 
understood  how  great  is  the  affinity  of  gelatine  for  moisture.  If 
you  use,  as  Mr.  Payne  Jennings  advocates,  collodion — or 
possibly  Mr.  Henderson's  collodion,  ether,  and  varnish — it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  1 myself  see  no  reason  why  an  oil 
varnish  should  not  be  used,  it  would  be  a little  longer  in  drying, 
I think — that  is  all. 

I should  like  to  ask,  before  I close,  whose  idea  it  was  lo  put 
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astor  oil — and  in  some  receipts  even  essential  oils — in  the  varnish? 
'hese  (the  essentials)  of  course  evaporate,  leaving  the  varnish 
orous;  but  what  becomes  of  the  castor  oil?  True,  it  dissolves 
l the  spirit,  but  when  that  is  gone,  where  is  your  oil  ? £ Neither 
hellac  nor  sandarac  dissolves  in  it,  so  the  mixture  can  only  be 
aechanical.  I cannot  satisfy  myself,  so  ask  you,  does  the  gelatine 
bsorb  it,  and  leave  the  varnish  like  a sieve  ? I would  just  add, 
y all  means  filter  your  varnish  : allowing  it  to  settle  even  for 
nonths  will  not  do,  for  under  the  microscope  there  are  innumcr- 
ble  particles  of  insoluble  matter  which  form  centres  for  the  so- 
alled  crystallization. 


AN  IMPROVED  SENSITOMETER.* 

BY  J.  D.  MUCKLOW,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  AND  J.  B.  SPURGE. 

i\rE  need  scarcely  say  the  want  has  long  been  felt  of  a 
-eliable,  easy,  and  inexpensive  method  of  ascertaining  the 
degree  of  sensitiveness  and  gradation  or  range  of  tin's  of 
various  films,  which  results  shall  not  only  be  comparable 
imong  themselves,  but  also  bear  a uniform  and  definite  rola- 
.ion  to  some  fixed  standard. 

"We  think  the  instrument  before  you  will  removo  the  present 
uncertainty  and  vagueness  in  expressing  the  relative  sensitive- 
ness of  any  plate,  so  that  photographers  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  world  can  compare  and  verify  with  certainty  the  sensitivo- 


each  tube  or  chamber,  as  shown  in  Fig.  C ; at  each  side  of  the 
top  are  brass  slides  aDd  springs  (marked  o'  o'),  in  which  slides 
the  thin  vulcanite  cover,  Fig.  1),  completely  closing  all  the 
apertures. 

To  use  the  instrument  with  daylight,  gas,  or  candle,  this 
covor  is  removed,  the  trial  plato  first  being  placed  upon  the 
plate  B,  which  covers  the  tubes  shown  at  A,  and  the  lid  closed  ; 
the  front  or  top,  with  the  apertures,  is  then  placed  in  its 
position  before  the  light  to  be  used. 

When  the  phosphorescent  calcium  sulphide  is  used,  the 
cover  remains  in  its  place,  closing  the  apertures,  and  the 
excited  plate  of  the  calcium  sulphide  is  pushed  into  its  place 
between  the  apertures  and  the  cover,  thus  illuminating  each 
chamber  according  to  the  size  of  its  aperture. 

The  holes  may  have  auy  ratio  to  each  other,  from  1 to  1,000, 
or  1 to  30,  and  each  hole  would  be  drilled  to  a gauge,  so  that 
having  a series  of  these  gauges,  any  number  of  instruments 
could  be  prepared,  all  of  which  would  give  uniform  and  similar 
results.  We  believe  that  instruments  prepared  from  one  such 
series  of  gauges  may  be  fairly  accepted  as  standard  instruments, 
since  they  are  simple  in  construction,  suffering  no  deterioration 
by  use,  and  would  give  results  thirty  years  hence  uniform 
with  those  obtained  to-day,  and  are  easy  to  work. 


COLOURED  TRANSPARENCIES  FROM  SILVER  IMAGES. 


jn 


BY  C.  R.  WOODS.* 


Back  of  SenSitometer, 

With  the  lid  open,  showing  the 
chambers, 
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ness  of  any  plates  they  may  be  using,  and  be  able  to  express 
that  sensitiveness  in  terms  which  shall  be  understood  through- 
out the  photographic  world. 

The  instruments  now  used  are  made  of  materials  so  irregular 
in  their  physical  properties,  as  well  as  being  subject  to  atmo- 
spheric influences,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  instruments 
giving  uniform  and  similar  results  until  Mr.  Spurge  happily 
thought  of  regulating  the  amount  of  light  by  employing 
different  sizes  of  openings. 

The  instrument  consists  of  a number  of  tubes  or  chambers 
of  any  convenient  size  or  shape,  as  shown  in  Fig.  A ; the 
front  or  top  of  these  tubes  or  chambers  is  closed  by  °an  opaque 
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Loose  Back, 

To  slide  under  the  brass 
springs  (o'  o'),  and  cover 
the  apertures. 


plate,  in  which  holes  are  drilled  (bearing  to  one  another  any 
desired  ratio),  so  as  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  front  or  top  of 
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It  has  long  been  known  that  a pleasing  chooolate-brown  tone  can 
be  given  to  transparencies  by  pouring  over  the  film,  after  it  has 
been  fixed  and  washed,  a solution  containing  a salt  of  uranium 
and  the  ferricyanide  of  one  of  the  alkalis.  The  formula  usually 
used  is — 

Uranic  nitrate  or  sulphate  ...  4 grains 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium  4 „ 

Water 1 oz. 

To  which  a few  drops  of  a solution  of  chloride  of  gold  are  some- 
times added. 

It  may  not  be  so  generally  known,  however,  that  a solution  of 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  a ferric  salt  are  reduced  in  a like 
manner,  the  deposit,  as  might  be  anticipated,  being  of  a bright 
blue  colour.  A little  uncertainty  attending  some  of  the  results 
at  first  obtained,  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
describe  two  of  the  experiments  carried  out  in  the  investigation 
of  the  reaction. 

If  a solution  of  ferric  chloride  be  poured  over  a silver  image 
in  collodion,  and  the  solution  be  poured  off  into  a test-tube,  and 
a few  drops  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  solution  be  added,  a 
precipitate  of  Turnbull’s  blue  is  formed,  showing  the  reduction 
of  the  ferric  salt  to  the  ferrous  state.  The  character  of  the 
image  is  altered  by  the  formation  of  chloride  of  silver,  producing 
a picture  of  an  agreeable  soft-grey  tint,  which  may  keep  for  a 
time,  but  would  not  be  permanent.  This  image  is  of  course 
removed  by  ammonia  or  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

If  a silver  image  be  treated  with  a solution  of  potassic  forri- 
cyanide,  and  the  solution  be  poured  off  and  tested  with  ferric 
chloride,  a precipitate  of  prussian  blue  is  formed,  this  reduction, 
however,  taking  place  much  more  slowly  than  that  of  ferric 
chloride. 

Although  ferric  salts  form  a definite  compound  with  ferri- 
cyanic  acid,  the  foregoing  experiments  may  nevertheless  be 
considered  to  indicate  that  in  the  formation  of  a blue  image  in 
the  manner  referred  to,  whilst  both  prussian  blue  and  Turnbull’s 
blue  are  formed,  it  is  the  latter  which  makes  up  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  resultant  image. 

If  the  toning  solution  used  contains  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
in  considerable  excess,  soluble  prussian  blue  (in  which,  as  you 
are  aware,  the  potassium  is  only  partially  replaced)  is  liable  to 
be  formed,  and  this,  in  addition  to  colouring  tho  whites  of  the 
picture,  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  the  film  during 
the  subsequent  washing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ferric 
chloride  be  in  excess,  the  precipitate  is  formed  too  much  on  the 
surface,  owing  to  the  rapid  formation  of  chloride  of  silver,  and 
is  in  this  case  easily  carried  off  by  a flow  of  water.  The  ferric 
nitrate  would  be  the  best  salt  to  use  ; but  as  this  is  seldom  to 
be  found  in  a photographer’s  laboratory,  the  following  formula 
will  be  found  most  useful : — 

Make  two  solutions,  the  first  containing — 

Ferric  chloride  ...  4 grains 

Water  1 ounce 
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tho  second  containing — 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium  9 grains 

Water  1 ounce 

mis  equal  quantities  of  the  two  solutions  immediately  before 
using,  or,  if  they  are  kept  mixed,  the  bottle  must  be  placed  in 
the  dark-room.  Although  the  quantities  seem  rather  dispro- 
portionate here,  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  only  slightly  in 
excess.  Excess  of  the  ferric  salt  is  advisable,  if  the  nitrate  be 
used. 

From  a blue  picture  thus  prepared,  transparencies  in  yellow, 
yellowish-brown,  and  green  may  be  obtained. 

To  obtain  a yellow  picture,  flood  the  image  with  a dilute 
solution  of  sodic  or  potassic  hydrate ; the  blue  compound  is  thus 
decomposed,  and  ferrous-ferric  hydrate  left  in  its  place,  giving  it 
a yellow  appearance  ; this  turns  a little  darker  on  drying,  the 
picture  still  appearing  yellow  when  held  up  to  the  light,  but 
when  projected  on  to  the  screen  appears,  when  all  the  silver  has 
not  been  replaced,  of  a rather  pleasing  rusty  brown  tint. 

To  obtain  a green  picture,  treat  the  silver  image  with  the  blue- 
toning  solution  till  the'greater  part  of  the  silver  is  replaced  by 
the  ferrous  ferricyanide,  leaving,  however,  a thin  substratum  of 
silver.  When  it  has  reached  the  proper  stage  may  be  judged 
from  the  appearance  of  the  back  of  the  film.  Convert  this  blue 
picture  into  a yellow-brown  one  by  the  use  of  sodic  hydrate, 
wash,  and  again  pour  over  the  plate  the  ferric-ferricyanide  solu- 
tion. The  picture  thus  obtained  is  dark  green. 

In  preparing  these  uranium  or  iron  pictures,  if  the  solution  be 
dilute  and  kept  on  the  film  for  but  a short  time,  the  picture  may 
be  only  lightly  toned,  or  with  the  solution  of  full  strength  the 
silver  may  be  entirely  replaced  and  the  transparency  be  rendered 
completely  brown  or  blue.  By  combining  the  two  salts  various 
intermediary  tones  may  be  produced,  from  an  olive-brown  to  a 
dark  green  bordering  on  black.  It  must  be  recollected,  when 
conbining  the  two  solutions,  that  the  iron  compound  is  reduced 
more  readily  than  the  uranium  one. 

The  blue  transparencies  are  particularly  suitable  for  astronomi- 
cal diagrams,  sea-views,  &c.  Amongst  other  subjects  to  which 
the  brown  tones  are  particularly  applicable  may  be  mentioned 
pictures  of  insects.  Some  copies  taken  from  insects  mounted  in 
Canada  balsam  for  the  lantern  look  surprisingly  like  the  originals 
when  projected  on  to  the  screen,  and  photo-micrographs  similarly 
treated  would  have  very  much  the  same  appearance  as  the  ob- 
jects themselves  viewed  under  the  microscope  by  transmitted 
light. 

With  the  exception  of  the  brown  and  green  pictures 
requiring  the  use  of  sodic  hydrate,  these  processes  are  equally 
applicable  to  wet  plates,  collodion  emulsions,  and  gelatine. 
With  wot  plates  a very  weak  developer  should  be  used.  In  all 
cases  the  one  thing  needful  is  the  careful  romoval  of  all 
traces  of  hyposulphite  ; otherwise  tho  whites  are  not  left  pure. 
With  collodion  plates,  traces  of  hyposulphite  may  be  com- 
pletely eliminated  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  though  thorough 
washing  is  preferable.  After  tho  picture  is  sufficiently  toned, 
dilute  acid  may  be  poured  over  it  to  thoroughly  fix  it  before  it 
receives  the  final  rinsing  with  water.  With  gelatine  plates 
the  use  of  acid  is  out  of  the  question,  but  the  colour  is  held 
sufficiently  firmly  in  tho  film. 

In  conclusion,  these  pictures  may  bo  regarded  as  permanent, 
neithor  exposure  to  bright  sunlight  for  fivo  hours,  nor  heating 
in  an  oven  for  twelvo  hours,  having  produced  an)’  alteration  in 
tho  colour. 


KEEPING  EMULSION. 

BY  ARCHER  CLARKE. 

On  the  festival  of  St.  Guy  Fawkes,  I coated  some  plutes 
from  au  emulsion  made  in  March  or  April  last,  and  on 
November  22nd  I photographed  over  100  children  sitting 
at  their  desks  in  a school-room — every  head  quite  free 
from  movement.  The  precautions  observed  ware  that  the 
emulsiou  was  thoroughly  washed,  then  re-melted  at  a low 
heat ; and,  when  sufficiently  set,  methylated  spirit  added  to 
about  halt  an  inch  deep  on  the  top  of  the  emulsion,  the 
whole  (forty  ounces)  being  kept  in  an  earthenware  jar  with 
a cover  in  a cool  ventilated  place. 

The  plates  used  about  November  9 1 h frilled  a little,  but 
on  tho  2Gth  there  was  no  sign  of  frilling,  and  a better 
plate  I do  not  desire  to  use. 


I forgot  to  say  the  emulsion  was  boiled  half  an  hour,  and 
hydro-bromic  acid  added  just  before  boiling. 

“We  learn  upon  a hint, 

Wo  find  upon  a cue.” 


<=» 


flow  TO  MAKE  A CHEAP  FOLDING  CAMERA 
STAND. 


BY  KENNETH  BEAN. 

First  procure  from  a joiner  on  a timber  yard  a piece  of  oak 
or  abb,  2-inch  stuff,  and  36  inches  long;  plane  up  both 
■sides,  and  mark  with  a guage  9 strips,  -f-inch  apart;  this 
will  allow  for  planing  ; rip  them  out  with  a saw,  plane  up, 
sand-paper.  Then  with  a piece  of  hard  rolled  brass,  T*g  inch 
thick  procured  at  any  watch. maker's  tool  shop,  cut  three  plates 
2 by  1J  inches;  on  the  long  sides,  at  inch  from  etlge,  drill 
three  holes,  three  on  each  side  (fig.  1)  ; countersink  them,  to 
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Fig.  2. 


allow  tho  screws  to  be  level ; then  cut  six  smaller  pieces  of 
brass  2 inches  long  by  J inch  wide.  These  are  for  the  triangle 
end  of  tho  stand  ; drill  three  holes  in  each  (fig.  2); 
countersink  two,  which  ate  for  screws,  leaving  one  plain  for 
the  pin  in  triangle.  Now  measure  and  cut  off  the  strips  ; 
two,  31  inches,  aud  a third,  30  inches  long  ; place  them  side 
by  side,  the  shorter  in  the  middle;  lay  one  of  the  largest 
plates  on  tho  top  of  them,  two  inches  from  the  left  hand 
(fig.  3) : screw  it  on  with  half-inch  brass  screws.  On 


Fig.  3. 

the  right  hand  of  tho  plate,  at  a distance  of  f of  an  inch, 
bore  a hole  through  the  three  strips,  into  which  drive  a 
1J  inch  screw  ; this  makes  the  hinge. 

On  the  ends  of  the  outside  strips  screw  the  smaller  plates, 
cutting  the  wood  away  the  thickness  of  the  brass  to  make 
them  level  with  the  surfaco  of  strips.  Into  the  end  of  the 
centre  strip  drive  a French  wire  nail,  and  with  a file  cut  off 
the  head  and  smooth  the  point.  A piece  of  brass  tube  put 
over  the  end  will  prevent  the  wood  splitting. 

To  finish,  run  a file  round  the  edges  of  all  the  plates,  and 
bevil  them  off;  tile  the  screws  flush  with  the  plates,  keeping 
the  scores  iu  them  all  in  the  same  direction.  Apply  oak 
varnish,  and  lacquer  the  brass-work.  When  the  varnish  is 
dry,  put  a small  strap  round  the  folded  legs,  and  drive  a 
screw  through  the  strap  into  the  middle  leg,  one  at  each  end 
of  legs,  and  a piece  of  leather  with  a screw  through  each 
end  makes  a neat  handle.  The  whole  of  the  material  will 
not  cost  more  than  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  of 
course  the  labour  and  time  ; which,  to  an  amateur,  would  be 
a labour  of  love  aud  a pleasurable  work. 


COMMERCIAL  DRY  PLATES. 

Sir, — I am  at  a considerable  disadvantage  in  replying  to 
any  letters  iu  your  journal,  being  three  days'  post  from 
England. 

There  was  a valuable  article  in  your  journal  of  Decern- 
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ber  2,  by  Mr.  Lyddell  Sawyer,  on  which  I was  writing  a few 
remarks,  when  the  News  of  December  9 came  to  hand,  in 
which  I saw  three  letters  all  referring  to  myself.  I thank 
the  writers,  on  behalf  of  the  general  photographic  public, 
for  their  information  and  advice. 

They  seem,  however,  to  be  a curious  set  of  individuals. 
One  appears  to  be  a retired  butcher,  as  he  compares  sensi- 
tive dry  plates  tobutcher’s-meat ; another,  a superannuated 
prize-fighter,  who  is  eager,  like  the  baker’s  old  charger,  to 
return  to  the  cavalry  service  he  had  been  sold  out  of  years 
before,  and  he  wants  “ to  put  ou  the  gloves1’  again.  All 
these  persons  appear  to  be  interested  in  the  commercial 
dry-plate  business,  aud  well  accustomed  to  the  perversion 
of  facts  that  fail  to  tally  with  their  own  interests.  The 
style  of  their  writing  recals  the  class  of  men  who,  years 
ago,  made  their  living,  and  sometimes  large  fortunes,  out 
of  photography,  and  who  were  regarded  by  the  outer 
public  as  by  no  means  an  educated  or  high  class  of  men, 
without  the  qualifications  of  artists  or  the  habits  of  gentle- 
men. 

I am  also  placed  at  a disadvantage  from  the  fact  that  my 
letter  on  the  question  of  commercial  dry  plates,  addressed 
to  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society,  has  not  been 
published  in  the  photographic  journals,  as  so  many  of  the 
readers  of  the  journals  do  not  belong  to  any  photographic 
society ; and  I will  again  ask  the  Editor  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News  to  remedy  this  omission. 

I will  ask  your  butcher’s  meat  correspondent  this  ques- 
tion : How  is  meat  tfcat  is  tough  or  rotten  to  be  compared 
to  a batch  of  sensitive  dry  plates  ? The  meat  cau  be  at 
once  tested  by  the  smell,  or  its  toughness  by  the  teeth  ; but 
how  can  dry  plates  be  known  until  development,  when  it  is 
too  late  to  return  them,  and  when  a number  obtained  from 
a maker  who  has  hitherto  supplied  good  plates  sends  out, 
from  want  of  testing,  or  other  reasons,  a batch  of  worth- 
less plates  ? 

Your  correspondent  “ Not  at  Sea  ” states  that  the  coat- 
ing of  gelatine  dry  plates  requires  the  greatest  care  and 
dexterity.  He  is  too  scientific  a gentleman  to  compare 
sensitive  plate3  to  butcher’s  meat.  But  so  also  did  col- 
lodio-bromide  or  other  dry  plates  of  a few  years  back  ; 
yet  children  and  ignorant  persons  were  often  employed  in  their 
preparation.  According  to  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson’s  state- 
ment, with  gelatine  plates  even  more  care  is  required  in 
preparing  them.  This  writer  states  the  great  care  there 
is  now  taken  in  testing  these  plates,  aud  I do  not  doubt,  if 
all  the  precautions  hi  states  are  really  taken  both  with  the 
emulsions  and  with  the  plates,  that  there  would  be  very 
few  faulty  plates  to  complain  of  ; but  1 believe  that  these 
“ tests  ” very  often  exist  in  theory,  not  in  practice,  with 
the  consequences  that  Captain  Turton  will  bring  further 
proof  of. 

Mr.  “Not  at  Sea”  states  a number  of  matters  known  to 
any  experience!  worker  of  dry  plates,  and  known  tome 
years  ago,  before  gelatine  came  into  the  market.  He 
doubts  my  statement  that  I have  worked  dry  plates  by 
hundreds  and  by  thousands ; but  having  worked  them  for 
more  than  ten  yiars,  I have  many  boxes  full  of  negatives 
and  transparencies  to  show  as  proof,  besides  a number  of 
bad  plates  that  I have  kept  to  show  the  sort  of  articles 
sometimes  sent  out  by  the  dry-plate  manufacturer. 

As  one  of  your  correspondents  likes  dates,  I refer  him 
to  the  Photographic  News  of  November  7th,  1879, 
where  he  will  see  an  article  on  “ Photography  in  the 
Navy,”  and  the  name  of  Captain  Turton,  and  he  will 
find  shortly  that  Captain  Turton  can  produce  other 
evidence  equally  important,  and  more  recent.,  than  that  of 
the  late  editor  of  the  Photographic  News,  confirming  his 
remarks  on  the  present  unreliability  of  commercial  gela- 
tine dry  plates. 

I must  apologise  to  the  Editor  and  the  readers  of  the 
Photographic  News  for  taking  up  so  much  space  in  replj  - 
ing  to  such  correspondents  or  noticiug  their  letters. 

I shall  probably  address  a further  letter  to  all  the 


societies  on  this  question  and  other  questions  affecting 
photographic  interests,  whether  as  regards  (so  termed) 
amateur  or  professional  photographers. 

Regarding  Mr.  Lyddell  Sawyer’s  able  and  interesting 
article,  I would  beg  to  refer  to  one  or  two  of  the  points  he 
deals  with. 

Mr.  Sawyer  states  that  “ various  emulsions,  even  from  the 
same  makers,  sometimes  require  extreme  modifications  of 
developers.”  I demur  to  this,  and  state  that  no  modifica- 
tions of  developers  will  get  a negative  from  plates  too  thinly 
coattd,  a batch  of  which  I have  lately  received  from  Eng- 
land, and  a number  of  the  developed  plates  I have  retained 
for  proof's.  Some  years  ago,  when  using  the  collodion  emul- 
sions sent  out  by  the  “Uranium”  and  “Liverpool  Dry 
Plate  Companies,”  1 had  on  more  than  one  occasion  some 
emulsion  sent  me  too  thin  to  produce  any  good  negatives. 
On  representing  this  to  the  makers,  I was  supplied  with 
emulsion  giving  excellent  negatives ; but  how  about  plates 
prepared  and  sent  out  with  too  thin  an  emulsion  ? The 
late  respected  Editor  of  the  Photographic  News  used  to 
state  iu  the  journal  that  the  “amateurs”  wero  the  pioneers 
of  photography.  The  gentleman  who  writes  this  letter  will 
probably  prove  himself  (despite  the  sneers  of  your  three 
valuable  correspondents)  to  be  one  of  them. 

There  are  now  (according  to  the  Photographic  News)  a 
number  of  “ professional  ” portraitists  who  use  entirely 
commercial  gelatine  plates  for  all  their  work.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  gentlemen  must  be  supplied  with  reliable  and 
uniform  plates.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  these  large 
consumers  are  supplied  with  good  and  well-tested  plates, 
and  that  the  poor  despised  “amateurs”  and  the  smaller 
“ professional  ” consumers  get  those  prepared  with  thin  or 
spotiy  emulsions,  which  are  not  properly  tested,  but  good 
enough  for  the  general  public  and  for  “ amateurs,”  who  are 
supposed  by  the  so-called  “ professional  ” photographer  not 
to  know  a good  plate  from  a bad  one.  I end  this  letter  by 
quoting  Mr.  L.  Sawyer’s  last  paragraph  in  his  article  of 
December  2nd,  with  which  I entirely  agree: — “After  all 
that  is  said  about  art,  so  much  does  the  everyday  success  of 
the  practical  photographer  depend  on  technical  quality  that 
verily  ‘Duffer’  with  reliable  plates  is  superior  to  a duly 
qualified  man  who  i3  harrassed  by  the  vagaries  and  uncer- 
tainties occasioned  through  the  use  of  frequently  varied 
emulsions.” — Faithfully  yours,  Francis  \V.  Turton. 

P.S. — I have  shown  my  circular  letter  to  the  head  of  the 
Italian  Government  Photographic  Department  at  Florence, 
and  also  read  him  the  correspondence,  including  the  three 
letters  of  December  9th  in  the  Photographic  News.  Ho 
considered  the  subject  a most  important  one,  and  stated  his 
opinion  that  the  three  letters  of  your  valuable  correspon- 
dents were  inconsequent,  and  did  not  touch  the  points  at 
issue  ; and  he  further  expressed  his  surprise  that  I should 
take  the  trouble  to  reply  to  them. 

[We  st il  1 continue  to  receive  many  letters  anent  “ Com- 
mercial Dry  Plates,”  but  with  this  reply  of  Capt.  Turton, 
we  are  compelled  to  close  the  correspondence. — Ed.  P.N.] 


PUBLISHING  CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  your  article  oil  the 
publication  of  Christmas  cards,  and  I have  to  inform  you, 
as  you  can  see  for  yourself,  that  I make  it  a rule  to  give 
a discount,  not  of  twopence,  but  of  threepence  in  the 
shilling  to  the  public  ; hence  my  profit  is  uot  so  large  as 
may  be  supposed. — Yours  truly,  Retailer. 


Dear  Sir, — We  have  read  your  remarks  on  publishing 
and  selling  Christmas  and  birthday  cards.  I do  not  think 
you  are  quite  fair,  either  to  ourselves  (who  are  wholesale 
dealers)  or  to  the  shopkeeper.  You  say  that  sometimes  a 
discount  of  twopence  in  the  shilling  is  aliowed  to  the  public. 
I know  that  threepence  in  the  shilling  is  frequently  deducted, 
and  some  of  the  Loudon  shops  even  go  so  far  as  to  allow 
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fourpence ; so  that,  in  the  latter  case,  there  is  only  a diffe- 
rence, on  your  own  showing,  of  fivepence  (for  you  state 
that  the  photographer  receives  threepence)  to  be  divided 
between  the  wholesale  and  retail  houses.  We  deny  that 
the  amount  is  as  large  as  this  ; but  even  if  it  were,  the 
business  expenses,  travellers’  commissions,  loss  from  spoilt 
and  unsold  stock,  &c.,  will  account  for  a great  deal  of  it. 
So  I do  not  think  the  photographer  has  much  to  grumble 
about.  By  all  means  let  him  try  selling  on  his  own  account, 
if  he  thinks  he  can  do  better. — Faithfully  yours,  X. 


LITTLE  MATTERS. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  correct  an  error  in  your 
last  issue  V Page  605,  sixth  line  from  bottom  should  read, 
“ half  drachm  of  above  to  four  ounces  of  alcohol.” 

I should  like  to  ask  M.  Leon  Vidal  if  it  is  a fact  that 
under  the  circumstances  he  mentioned  (p.  607)  he  has 
seen  registered  the  exposure  of  ^th  second  ? From  ex- 
periments I made  in  the  summer  sunshine  with  quick 
shutter  exposed  upon  a hfty-inch  rotating  bicycle  wheel, 
half  the  rim  of  which  was  black,  the  other  half  white,  I 
have  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  any  portable  shutter 
exposing  the  aperture  of  a rapid  lens — more  especially  for 
plates  of  respectable  size — in  the  time.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, shutters  do  not  work  at  anything  like  the  speed 
claimed  for  them.  Alf.  J.  Brown. 


$ wmbittgs  of  Somlics. 

Thursday  Evenings  for  Photographers. 

A meeting  was  held  on  the  22nd  inst.,  the  chair  being  occupied 
by  Mr.  C.  G.  Collins. 

A cheap  emulsion  filter  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henderson, 
which  consisted  of  an  ordinary  mineral  oil  lamp  chimney,  over 
the  bottom  of  which  a piece  of  wash-leather  was  stretched.  The 
emulsion  was  placed  in  this,  and  the  top  closed  with  a cork 
having  a small  piece  of  rubber  tubing  passed  through  it.  Upon 
blowing  into  the  tube,  the  emulsion  is  rapidly  forced  through 
the  wash-leather.  He  also  showed  another  form  of  filter,  con- 
sisting of  a piece  of  cane  inserted  iu  a glass  funnel ; a notch  was 
cut  in  the  cane,  and  the  emulsion  filtered  through  it. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  then  read  a paper  on  “ The  So-called 
Crystallization  of  Varnish  ” (see  page  C20),  illustrating  his  remarks 
with  several  specimens  of  the  different  markings. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  said  that  hyposulphite  might  leave  a sulphate 
in  the  film,  which  would  floresce,  and  so  breaks  up  the  varnish. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  never  fouud  a varnish  that  would 
thoroughly  stand  exposure  to  air  and  moisture. 

Mr.  Brown  thought  that  collodion,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Payne  Jennings,  was  the  best  positive. 

Mr.  Henderson  suggested  collodionising  the  plate,  and  then 
waxing  it. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the 
wax  was  dissolved  in  spirit. 


Bolton  Photographic  Society. 

The  December  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baths  on  the  5th  inst., 
Mr.  Harwood  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  an  open  one,  occupied  with  a lantern  exhibi- 
tion given  by  Mr.  R.  Harwood,  and  was  evidently  much 
appreciated,  the  room  being  crowded.  Slides  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Banks,  Tong,  Boothroyd,  Fothergill,  &c.  Mr  Har- 
wood also  exhibited  a number  of  slides  from  his  own  negatives. 

Mr.  Boothroyd  exhibited  an  opaque  lantern,  by  means  of 
which  the  works  of  a watch,  &c.,  were  shown  on  the  screen. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Harwood  and 
the  exhibitors. 


SDalfc  in  tl)f  ^tubia. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  anuiial  popu- 


lar optical  lantern  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursdaj-,  Janu: 

‘ e Society  of  Arts,  Adelpj^L; 


i — “•■•i-vi  ii  luvvuiug  mu  uc  i 

ary  5,  1832,  in  the  large  room  of  the 


Slides  will  be  exhibited  by  members  and  others.  The  lantern 
arrangements  will  be  managed  by  Messrs.  W.  Brooks  and 
F.  A.  Bridge. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Grandchildren. — Mr.  Fall,  of 
Baker  Street,  sends  us  some  delightful  portraits  of  the  Premier  1 
and  his  family,  the  results  of  a personal  visit  of  Mr.  Fall  to 
Hawarden. 

Mr.  Obornb’s  New  Premises. — Mr.  Oborne  is  anxious  that  I 
our  readers  should  note  his  removal  to  more  extensive  premises  at 
26,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C. 

A Dinner  under  the  name  of  a social  gathering  was  given 
by  the  employees  of  Messrs.  W.  &D.  Downey,  at  the  Holbom 
Restaurant,  on  Wednesday,  the  2lst,  Mr.  W.  Downoy 
himself  being  among  the  company.  Several  good  songs 
and  clever  recitations  were  contributed,  greatly  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  evening,  the  gentleman  who  presided  at  the  piano 
being  also  very  successful  in  his  endeavours  to  pleaso. 
Altogether  a most  agreeable  evening  was  passed. 
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W.  B.  Reid. — The  second  or  the  fourth  would  generally  be  pre- 
ferred. In  the  case  of  the  last-mentioned,  any  pigment  may  be 
used  ; but  the  tint  is  more  or  less  degraded  by  the  colour  of  the 
cbromated  gelatine  base.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an 
ordinary  carbon  print  with  a black  tint  as  clear  and  good  as  is 
realised  in  the  case  of  an  engraving  which  has  been  printed  with 
a good  sample  of  ink. 

II.  Colard. — The  solution  should  be  tolerably  thick,  like  starch 
paste,  and  when  (as  is  sometimes  the  case)  the  dextrine  has  been 
imperfectly  baked  or  converted,  it  may  bo  necessary  to  employ  a 
little  heat,  and  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  methylated  spirit. 
2.  An  exudation  from  the  Guniperus  Lycia.  3.  The  volume  of 
the  Photographic  Nbws  for  1880  is  out  of  print. 

T.  Rees. — Not  nearly  so  mueh  as  ono  would  suppose. 

C.  T.  Froude. — 1.  If  it  be  moistened  with  a few  drops  of  alcohol 
it  may  be  readily  pulverized.  2.  The  facts  bearing  on  the  case  are 
well  ascertained  and  established,  but,  owing  to  the  indefinite  way 
in  which  chemists  use  most  of  the  terms,  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
you  either  with  a simple  negative  or  a direct  affirmation. 

A Printer’s  Assistant. — 1.  Thank  you  for  the  reminder.  2. 
Absolute  alcohol  is  best.  3.  When  a moderate  excess  of  acid  is 
used  there  is  no  precipitate. 

S.  T.  J. — Wo  are  informed  that  the  subject  is  likely  to  be  brought 
before  the  Committee  shortly. 

Bath. — Add  more  silver  ; probably  an  addition  of  ten  grains  to 
each  ounce  would  be  satisfactory. 

riOMENT. — It  is  a difficulty  which  frequently  occurs  in  damp 
weather,  as  when  the  tissue  dries  very  slowly  the  same  kind  of 
change  occurs  which  a short  exposure  to  light  would  produce. 
Discard  the  out-building  till  the  hot  dry  weather  returns,  and  dry 
in  a room  where  a fire  has  been  burning  all  day.  A little 
ammonia  may  be  added  to  the  sensitizing  bath,  and  a few  drops 
should  be  sprinkled  on  the  floor  of  the  room. 

Carlo. — A careful  filtration  of  the  collodion  may  provo  a remedy  ; I 
but  the  addition  of  ab  ut  four  drops  of  water  to  each  ounce  should 
cause  the  minute  particles  of  potassium  iodide,  which  occasion  the  ' 
mischief,  to  dissolve. 

Pontis. — The  method  of  preparing  is  a secret,  but  you  can  pur- 
chase it  at  almost  any  photographic  material  warehouse. 

II.  C. — 1. — By  such  a process  as  is  used  for  enlargements  on 
iodidepaper.  See  Captain  Abney’s  “ Instructions.”  2.  Either 
the  lenses  are  bad,  or  you  do  not  man  ige  them  rightly ; but 
without  fuither  information  we  cannot  help  you.  A portrait  lens 
which  will  not  sharply  define  such  type  as  this  is  printed  with, 
the  printed  matter  being  at  a distance  of  twenty  times  the 
equivalent  focus  of  the  lens,  is  decidedly  bad.  The  observation 
should  be  made  either  with  an  eye-piece,  or  an  extremely  fine  ' 
ground  glass  should  be  used. 

W.  Wilson. — Do  not  part  with  any  money  until  some  enquiries  ( 
have  been  made,  as  attempts  are  often  made  to  extort  money  j 
under  similar  circumstances.  We  will  make  enquiries. 

O.  H.  Evans. — 1.  The  prints  should  bi  well  souked  in  water 
before  immersion  in  the  toning  bath.  2.  Send  us  a piint  of  ono 
of  the  snow  scenes. 

Otto  P. — Just  received.  Answer  next  week. 

Sulphur. — Fuse  it  at  a lower  temperature,  taking  caro  that  no 
part  is  over-heated. 

M.  T.  Barker. — Not  by  any  means  a safe  experiment  for  ono  | 
who  is  accustomed  to  chemical  mnni nutations. 

Fix.  — An  exposure  of  one-thirtieth  of  a second  will  not  be  too  much.  1 

Amateur. — The  economy  of  the  process  is  very  doubtful  unless  ] 
you  have  nothing  else  to  do ; in  any  case,  you  had  better  take  the  j 
udvice  to  which  you  refer.  ’ / *.f 
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